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The  Editor  of  the  'Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Prance'  requests  that  tra- 
vellers vho  may,  in  the  use  of  the  Work,  detect  any  faults  or  omissions 
which  they  can  correct  from  personal  knowledge,  will  have  the  kindness  to 
mark  them  down  on  the  spot  and  communicate  to  him  a  notice  of  the  same, 
favouring  him  at  the  same  time  with  their  names — addressed  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  They  may  be  reminded  that  by  such  com- 
munications they  are  not  merely  furnishing  the  means  of  improving  the 
Handbook,  but  are  contributing  to  the  benefit,  information,  and  comfort  of 
future  travellers  in  general. 

*«*  No  attention  can  be  paid  to  letten  from  innkeepers  in  praise  of  their 
own  houses;  and  the  postage  of  them  is  so  onerous  that  they  cannot  be 
received. 

CAunoN  TO  Travellers. — By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  the  introduc- 
tion into  England  of  foreign  pirated  Editions  of  the  works  of  British  autliors, 
in  which  the  copyright  subsists,  is  totally  prohibited,  Traveliere  will  there- 
fore bear  in  mind  that  even  a  single  copy  is  contraband,  and  is  liable  to 
seizure  at  the  English  Custom-house. 

Caution  to  Innkeepers  and  others. —The  Editor  of  the  Handbooks 
has  learned  from  various  quarters  that  a  person  or  persons  have  of  late  been 
extorting  money  from  innkeepera,  tradespeople,  artists,  and  others,  on  the 
Continent,  under  pretext  of  procuring  recommendations  and  favourable 
notices  of  them  and  their  establishments  in  the  Handbooks  for  Travellera. 
The  Editor,  therefore,  thinks  proper  to  warn  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
recommendation*  in  the  Handbooks  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  purchase,  and 
that  the  persons  alluded  to  are  not  only  unauthorized  by  him,  but  are 
totally  unknown  to  him.  All  those,  therefore,  who  put  confidence  in  such 
promises  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be  defrauded  of  their  money 
without  attaining  their  object.  English  travellera  are  requested  to  exphun 
this  to  innkeepera  in  remote  situations,  who  are  liable  to  become  victims  to 
such  impositions.  Notices  to  this  effect  have  been  inserted  by  the  Editor 
in  the  principal  English  and  foreign  newspapera.— 1847. 
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The  Handbook  for  France  is  the  result  of  four  or  five  jounieyii 
ondertaken  at  diifiarent  times  between  1830  and  1841 ;  and  the 
Editor  has  covered  the  ground  with  a  network  of  routes,  de- 
scribed firom  personal  observation,  extending  from  Dunkirk 
to  St.  Jean  de  Luz ;  from  Toulon  and  Hyeres  to  Brest ;  from 
Grenoble  and  the  Grande  Gliartreuse  through  Aubenas  and 
Aurillac  to  the  Porte  de  Yenasque;  and  from  Cherbourg  and 
Mont  St.  Michel  to  Brian9on  and  Embrun,  and  including  the 
ahnoet  entire  circuit  of  France.  But  in  so  vast  a  field  many 
insterstices  have  been  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  best  printed 
infonnation ;  and:tl^'so  ipoagte/in'-sf^Mae  ^respects,  so  abundant 
and  scattered  in  otlife^^  that^the  -Ooflecttng:  and  arranging  of  the 
materials  has  been  a  T^6fk  df  Ve^  £tehh>us  labour.  The  materials, 
indeed,  for  describing'a  la/ge  part  of  France  are  far  more  scanty 
than  those  which  pfjeseJUt^^th^msi^lv^*  fijr  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land ;  and  the  writer'may'fairly  say,*'thkt  he  has,  in  the  following 
pages,  laid  down  routes  of  which  no  account  is  to  be  found 
in  French  Guides.  It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  to  mention  the 
admirable  Guides  of  Vaysse  de  Yilliers,  from  which  he  has 
derived  essential  information ;  but  though  they  extend  to  nearly 
twenty  volumes,  they  comprise  only  a  small  part  of  France,  and 
only  portions  of  their  contents  are  calculated  to  interest  English 
travellers.  For  their  use  this  volume  is  compiled ;  and  if  any 
French  readers  think  fit  to  take  it  up,  they  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  many  details  well  known  to  them,  and  doubtless  many 
errors,  not  a  few  of  which  will  be  equally  discernible  by  the 
Editor's  own  countrymen.     He  trusts  that  in  the  statement  of 


vi  PREFACE. 

facts  he  has  avoided  invidious  comparisons — ^that  he  has  set  down 
nought  in  such  a  light  as  to  cause  prejudice  against  the  French, 
or  to  encourage  or  perpetuate  estrangement  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  chapters  into  which  the  book  is  divided  are  arranged 
according  to  the  ancient  Provinces,  as  being  less  minute,  more 
historical,  and  better  understood  by  English  than  the  more 
intricate  subdivisions  of  Departments.  Though  the  latter  are 
universally  used  by  the  French  themselves,  some  centuries  must 
elapse  before  Champagne  and  Burgundy  cease  to  be  remem- 
bered for  their  wines,  P4rigord  for  its  pies,  and  Provence  for 
its  oil ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  Henri  of  Navarre. 

This  volume  contains  no  description  of  Paris,  because  to  have 
included  the  capital  would  have  extended  this  book  to  nearly 
double  its  present  size,  and  because  the  '^  Paris  Guide  of  Ga- 
lignani's "  is  a  very  good  one,  and  renders  the  preparation  of 
another,  for  the  pres^-at  leu^  tui^eceasart ^ , 
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a.   MONEY  TABLES. 


a.  MONET. 


In  France,  accounts  are  kept  in  francs  and  centimes  (or  hundred 
parts),  the  coinage  being  arranged  on  the  decimal  system.  1  franc 
contains  10  dicimes  (or  double  sous),  and  each  d6cime  10  centimes. 

FRENCH   UONET. 

Stiver  Coins : —  £  s,  d. 

Piece  of  1  franc  »  100  centimes  =  20  sous  a  0  0  9^  to  lOtf.  English. 

1  franc  =  20  centimes  =    4  sous  «=  0  0  2 
i  franc  =    25  centimes  =      5  sous  ^=  0  0  2^  -^ 
^  franc  =    50  centimes  =    10  sous  «=  0  0  4f 

2  francs=  200  centimes  =  40  sous  «=  0  1  7  to  Is.  8<f. 
5  &anc8=B  500  centimes  -^lOO  sous  s  0  4  0 

6oid  Coins  :^  £    s,  d, 

Louis  d'or  =  24  fr.            .            .  »  0  19  0  English. 

Napoleon,  or  20  firanc  piece            .  =»  0  15  10^ 

Half  Napoleon,  or  10  franc  piece   .  «»  0    7  lit 

Double  Napoleon,  or  40  franc  piece  »■  i  n  9 

Copper  Coins  : 

D^cime,  or  2-bous  piece  .  .  ■*  0  0  1 

5  centimes  bk  1  sous  .  .  =s  0  0  0| 

'1  centime               .  .  .  =s  0  0  0^^ 

N,B.  To  find  the  value  of  centimes,  remember  that  the  Tens  ore  all 
pennies,  and  the  Fives  halfpennies  :  thus  75c,=7id,-~^26c,=2\d. — 15c. 
=  1  je/.  within  a  fraction,  but  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

To  reduce  French  francs  to  English  money  for  common  purposes, 
where  minute  exactness  is  not  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide 
the  amount  of  francs  by  25,  or  to  substitute  4  for  100,  thus : — 

llanos.  £ 

100  &r  4 

1,000  =  40 

10,000  =  400 

100,000  =  4,000 

1,000,000  =  40,000 

The  Bank  of  France  iissues  notes  for  1000, 500, 200,  and  100  francs, 
but  they  are  difficult  to  change  out  of  Paris,  not  being  received  in 
the  provinces  without  paying  an  agio. 

FOREIGN  corns  REDUCED  TO  THEIS  VALUE  IK  FRENCH  CnRRENOT. 


fr.   c. 

English  sovereign    . 

=: 

25     0 

crown 

sr 

6  25 

shilling 

-= 

1  25 

Dutch  Willem  =  10  gu£ld«rs 

r= 

21  30 

guilder 

s= 

2  15 

Prussian  dollar 

ss 

3  75 

Frederick  d'or 

s 

21     0 

Bavarian  florin  =  20  pence  English 

s 

2  15 

Eron  thaler 

s: 

5  8] 

Austrian  florin  —  2  shillings  English 

= 

2  57 

a,  HONEY   TABLES. 


FRENCH   FBJLNGB  AND  CENTIMES  REDUCED  TO  THEIR  VALUE  IN  EKGLOH 
POUNDS,  SBILUNGSy  AND  PENCE. 


£ 

»,      d. 

£ 

9.    d. 

5Geiitfi.O 

0     oiA 

10  francs  0 

7     11 

10             0 

0       OfA 

0     iJ* 

11            0 

8       $i 

15            0 

12            0 

9       6 

20             0 

0      If  ft 

13            0 

10       3: 

25             0 

0       Hi 

14            0 

11         1; 

30             0 

0     2}  A 

15            U 

11     lOi 

35             0 

0       8?  ft 

16            0 

12        8; 

40             0 

0       ^    i% 

17            0 

13      r, 

45             0 

0       4j,«, 

18            0 

14         3; 

50             0 

0       4J 

19             0 

15       0 

55             0 

0       5-A 

20            0 

16     10; 

60             0 

0       5iA 

80             1 

3       9 

65             0 

0       6-A 

40             1 

11       8 

70             0 

0     H& 

50             I 

19       8 

75             0 

0     7-A 

60             2 

7      7 

80             0 

0       7i,l, 

70             2 

15       f; 

85             0 

0       8- ft 

80             3 

3       5 

90             0 

0      8*1% 

90             3 

11       4 

95             0 

0      9-S 

100             3 

19       4 

1  franc  0 

0       9i" 

200             7 

18       8 

2            0 

1       7 

300           11 

16       0 

3            0 

2      4i 

40C 

)           15 

17       4 

4            0 

3       2 

50C 

I           19 

16       8 

5             0 

3     Hi 

75C 

>           29 

15       0 

6             0 

4       9 

1,000 

39 

13       4 

7             0 

6       6i 

6,00C 

\         198 

6       8 

8             0 

6       4 

10,000         396 

13       4 

9             0 

7       li 

EXOLJSH  MONET  REDUCED  TO  ITS  VALUE  IN  FRENCH  FRANCS  AND  CENTIMES. 

Ft.  Cts. 

Fr. 

Cts. 

Pr.    Cts. 

1  penny    0     lOj 

12Ahilliiig8 

16 

12 

15£sterl.  378      0 

2                 0    21 

13 

16 

38 

16 

403     20 

3                  0     31^ 

14 

17 

64 

17 

428     40 

4                  0     42 

15 

18 

90 

18 

463     60 

5                  0     52^ 

16 

20 

16 

19 

478     80 

6                  0    63 

17 

21 

42 

20 

604      0 

7                  0«73i 

18 

22 

68 

30 

766       0 

8                  0     84 

19 

23 

94 

40 

1008       0 

9                  0     94i 

1  £  BterL 

25 

20 

50 

1260       0 

10                  15 

2 

50 

40 

60 

1512       0 

11                   1     15 

3 

75 

60 

70 

1764      0 

4 

100 

80 

80 

2016       0 

2                  2     52 

5 

126 

0 

90 

2268       0 

3                  3     78 

6 

151 

20 

100 

2520       0 

4                  5       4 

7 

176 

40 

200 

6040       0 

5                  6     30 

8 

201 

60 

300 

7560       0 

6                  7     66 

9 

226 

80 

400 

10,080       0 

7                  8     82 

10 

252 

0 

500 

12,600       0 

8                10      8 

11 

277 

20 

1000 

25,200       0 

9                11     34 

12 

302 

40 

5000 

126,000       0 

10                12     60 

13 

3* 

27 

60 

10,000 

252,000       0 

Xll 


b.   WEIGHTS   AND  MEASURES. 


h  WEI6HI6  AND  MEASURES. 

A  uniform  decimal  system  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures  was  intro* 
duced  into  France  in  1790,  and  since  1840  takes  the  place  of  all  others. 

In  this  new  system  all  the  measures  of  length,  superficies,  and 
solidity,  the  unit  of  weight,  and  the  imit  of  mone^,  are  connected 
together,  and  are  derived  from  one  fundamental  umt^  deduced  from 
the  size  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  geometrical  and  physical  data,  and 
each  is  capable  of  being  verified  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  This 
fundamental  unit  is  caUed  Metre,  and  is  equal  to  the  ten-milhonth 
part  (0*0000001)  of  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator. 

The  prefixes  which  express  multiples  are  Greek  : — 

Mtria       Kiix>      Hbcto      Dbca, 
represented  by  the  capital  letters  M  E  H  D, 

expressing  the  numbers  10,000        1,000         100  10 

The  prefixes  which  express  sub-multiples  are  Latin : — 

Deci         Genti        Hilli      Ded-milli     Cent-milli 
represented  by  d  c  m  d-m  c-m, 

ezpresrang  the  fractions    0*1  O'Ol         0*001        0*0001         0*00001 

By  means  of  this  system,  with  a  small  number  of  words,  the  divi- 
sion can  be  carried  almost  ad  infinitum. 

The  measures  of  length  are  all  either  decimal  multiples,  or  sub- 
multiples  to  the  mdtre,  thus : — 
Myrxa-        — 
Kilo- 

Heoto-  g   — 
Deca-    5  — 

Deci-  — 

.Centi-        - 

MiUi- 

One  great  advantage  of  the  decimal  83rstem  of  subdivision  is,  that, 
by  the  simple  movement  of  a  point,  any  one  number  of  units  is 
transformea  into  an  equivalent  number  of  superior  and  inferior  units, 
thus :— m489*365  =  Dm48  9365  =  MmO*489365  =  cm48936*5. 


M.-m. 

-- 

10,000  MHres. 

K.^n. 

BB 

1,000       „ 

H.-m. 

=a 

100       „ 

D.m. 

sa 

10       „ 

m. 

s= 

1  H^tre. 

d.-m. 

-s 

0*1       „ 

c.-m. 

s=r- 

0-01       „ 

m.-m. 

ss 

0*001       „ 

French, 
The  M^tre  is 
„    Toise    . 
„    Pied  (or  foot)  . 
„    Inch     • 
,,    Aune    .  • 


LiNEAB  MeASUBE. 


The  Gramme 
„    Decagramme    . 
„    Hectogramme  . 
,,    Kilogramme     < 
,,    Myriagramme  < 

A  Litre  is        • 


•  sB2m^res, 
.  =  4   „ 

•  *"  w  » 

.  =  li  „ 

Weight*. 

10 

100 

1,000 

10,000 

CapcKJity. 

1000  grammes 

or  2*1135  wine  pints. 


English, 
about  3  feet  3  inches, 
or     „     6    „   «      „ 
ft     '■    tt    *■      t» 

„    0  „  n    „ 

„      3    ,,  11       ,, 


15*4340  grains 

5*64     drams,  avoird. 

3*527    ounces,  avoird. 

2  lbs.  3  oz.  4]  drams,  avoird. 
22-0485  lU.  avoird. 


I      15406  312  grains. 


h.   TABLES   OF  FRENCH   MKASURES  AND   WEIGHTS; 
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TABLES  OF  FRENCH  MEASURES  AND  WEIQHTS. 
Table  A.— French  Feet  reduced  to  English  Feet.* 


VmbA 

GdkIMi  Feet  and 

F^di 

Emcltah  Feet  and 

Fieneh 

Bngllah  Feet  and 

F««. 

Drdmal  Pkits. 

Feet. 

Dedmal  Pkrta. 

Feet. 

Decimal  ParU. 

1 

1-066 

40 

42-631 

79 

84-195 

2 

2'132 

41 

43-696 

80 

85-261 

3 

3-197 

42 

44-762 

81 

86-327 

4 

4*263 

43 

45-828 

82 

87-393 

5 

5*829 

44 

46-894 

83 

88-459 

6 

6*395 

45 

47-959 

84 

89-524 

7 

7-460 

46 

49-025 

85 

90-590 

8 

8-526 

47 

50-091 

86 

91-656 

9 

9-592 

# 

51-157 

87 

92-722 

10 

10-658 

19 

52-222 

88 

93-787 

11 

11-723 

50 

53-288 

89 

94-853 

12 

12-789 

I       51 

54-854 

90 

95-919 

13 

13-855 

.       52 

55-420 

91 

96-985 

14 

14*921 

53 

56-486 

92 

98-050 

15 

15-986 

54 

57-551 

93 

99-116 

16 

17-052 

55 

53-617 

94 

100-182 

17 

18-118 

56 

59-683 

95 

101-248 

18 

19-184 

57 

60*749 

96 

102-313 

19 

20-250 

58 

61-814 

97 

103-379 

20 

21-315 

1       59 

62-880 

98 

104-445 

21 

22-381 

60 

63-946 

99. 

105-511 

22 

•23-447 

61 

65012 

100 

106-577 

S3 

24-513 

62 

66  077 

150 

159-865 

24 

25-578 

63 

67-143 

200 

213-153 

25 

26-644 

64 

68-209 

250 

266-441 

26 

27-710 

!      65 

69-275 

300 

819-730 

27 

28-776 

66 

70-841 

350 

373-018 

28 

29-841 

67 

71-406 

400 

426-306 

29 

30-907 

68 

72-472 

450 

479-594 

30 

31-973 

69 

73-538 

500 

532-883 

31 

33-039 

70 

74-604 

550 

586-171 

32 

34- 104 

71 

75-669 

600 

639-460 

33 

85-170 

72 

76-785 

650 

692-747 

34 

36-236 

73 

77-801 

700 

746-036 

35 

37-302 

74 

78  867 

750 

799  324 

36 

38*368 

75 

79-932 

800 

852-612 

37 

39-433 

76 

80-998 

850 

905-901 

38 

40-499 

77 

82-064 

900 

959-189 

39 

41-565 

78 

83-180 

1000 

1065-765 

1  French  Foot  =  1-06576543  English  Foot. 
1  English  Foot  «  0-93829277  French  Foot. 

•  Tkbles  A  and  B  an  abridged  ftom  Ueat.  Becher*  accurate  work  on  Foreign  Linear 
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b.   TABLES   OF  FRENCH  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS. 


Table  B. — French  Metbes  reduced  to  English  Feet. 


Metrat. 

Enfflbh  Feet  and 

Hetrea. 

Bngliah  Feet  and 

Metres. 
75 

Engl  bh  Feet  and 

Decimal  l*utM, 

Decimal  Parta. 

1 

3-281 

38 

124-674 

246-067 

2 

6-562 

39 

127-955 

76 

249-348 

3 

9  843 

40 

131-236 

77 

252*629 

4 

13-123 

41 

134-517 

78 

255-910 

5 

16-404 

42 

137-798 

79 

259-191 

6 

19-685 

43 

141-079 

80 

262-472 

7 

22-966 

44 

144-359 

81 

265  753 

8 

26-247 

45 

147-640 

82 

269-034 

9 

29-528 

46 

150- 9tt 

83 

272-315 

10 

32-809 

47 

154-202 

84 

275-, 595 

11 

36  090 

48 

157-483 

85 

278-876 

12 

39-371 

49 

160-764 

86 

282-1.57 

13 

42-652 

60 

164-045 

87 

285-438 

14 

45-932 

51 

167-826 

88 

288-719 

15 

49-213 

52 

170-607 

89 

292-000 

16 

52-494 

!       53 

173-888 

90 

295-281 

17 

55-775 

1       54 

177-168 

91 

298-562 

18 

59-056 

55 

180-449 

92 

301-843 

19 

62-337 

'       56 

183-730 

93 

305-124 

20 

65-618 

57 

187-011 

94 

308-404 

21 

68-899 

58 

190-292 

95 

311-685 

22 

72-180 

59 

193-573 

96 

314-966 

23 

75-461 

60 

196-854 

97 

318-247 

24 

78-741 

61 

200-135 

98 

321-528 

25 

82  022 

62 

203-416 

99 

324-809 

26 

85-303 

63 

206-697 

100 

328-090 

27 

88-584 

64 

209-977 

200 

656*180 

28 

91-865 

65 

213-258 

300 

984-270 

29 

95-146 

66 

216-539 

400 

1312-360 

30 

98-427 

67 

219-820 

500 

1640-450 

31 

101-708 

68 

223-101 

600 

1968-539 

32 

104-989 

69 

226-382 

700 

2296-629 

33 

108-270 

70 

229-663 

800 

2624-719 

34 

111-550 

71 

232-944 

900 

2952-809 

35 

114-831 

72 

236-225 

1000 

3280-899 

36 

118-112 

73 

239-506 

37 

121-393 

74 

242-786 

1  French  mdire  »  8*2808992  Engliah  feet. 


b.  TABLES  OF   EILOM^TBES  AND  LIEUES  DE   POSTE. 
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Table  C. — Fbench  Kilometres  and  MnaAMirBEs  reduced  into 
ENGLISH  IflLES,  etc. 


EDg. 

Vw- 

Eng. 

For- 

^^""* 

KILOtf.Milcm. 

loii««. 

Ydfc 

Ffc. 

In. 

KILOM.         MilM.  longa. 

Y<b. 

Ft. 

In. 

1      =    0 

4 

213 

1 

11 

8             =4 

169 

0 

4 

2      =    1 

1 

207 

0 

10 

9             =5 

162 

2 

3 

3=1 

6 

200 

2 

9 

1  myria.=  6 

156 

1 

2 

4=2 

3 

194 

1 

8 

2             »12 

92 

2 

4 

5=3 

0 

188 

0 

7 

3             =18 

29 

0 

6 

6=3 

5 

181 

2 

6 

4                    :=24 

185 

1 

8 

7=4 

2 

175 

1 

5 

ft            =31 

121 

2 

10 

1  Kilometre  =  0*621  English  mile. 

1  Lieue  de  PoBte  »  2*422  EDgliah  miles. 


Table  D.— French  Lieues  de  Foste  into  English  Miles  and  Yards 


L. 

Mis.        Yds. 

UMla. 

Yds 

L. 

Mis. 

Yd.. 

L. 

Mis.         Yds. 

i 

8 

74a-<l61 

11    26 

1,133-671 

30 

72 

1,171-832 

400 

968  1,544-4C8 

2 

4 

l,4a6122 

12    29 

116»732 

40 

96 

l,5fi2--t'43 

600 

1,211      170-53.7 

3 

4ai'183 

IS    31 

839-794 

60 

121 

193-053 

600 

1,4.^3     656-6^2 

4 

9 

1.212-244 

14    33 

l,602-85'> 

60 

145 

583- C64 

700 

1,695      942-749 

» 

19 

196  305 

15    36 

6a3-91(1 

70 

169 

974-275 

800 

1,937  1,328  8  6 

6 

14 

98H-366 

16    38 

1,328-9:7 

80 

193 

1,364-886 

900 

2,179  1,7M-9G3 

1 

IS 

i.esiML'x 

17    41 

312-(K» 

90 

217 

1, 755-496 

1,000 

2,422      341-070 

8 

19 

fi64-488 

18    43 

1,056-099 

100 

242 

386-107 

2,000 

4,844      682-140 

9 

21 

1, 407-519 

19    46 

38-160 

200 

484 

772-214 

3,000 

7.266  1,023-210 

10 

M 

aso-eio 

20    48 

7il-221 

300 

726 

1,158-321 

5,000  12,110  l,7U5-3o0 

Table  E.--French  Kilogrammes  into  Enoush  Pounds  (Avoirdcpois). 


BLE.Pdfc 

Kil 

.  E.  Pds. 

KU.  E.  Pds. 

Kil. 

E.Pds. 

KiL 

E.Pds. 

1      2-206 

14 

80-880 

27    69-654 

40 

88-228 

300 

761-714 

2      4-411 

15 

33*086 

28    61-760 

41 

90-434 

400 

882  2H9 

3      6-617 

16 

35-291 

29    63-996 

42 

92-640 

500 

1,102'837 

4      8-^23 

«7 

37-497 

30    66-171 

48 

94-846 

1.000 

2,205-714 

5  \i  oe» 

18 

39-703 

31    68-377 

44 

97-061 

2,000 

4.411-429 

6    13  2M 

19 

41-908 

32    70-583 

45 

99-957 

3,000 

6,617- 14.J 

7    15-440 

20 

44-114 

33    72-788 

46 

101 -463 

4,000 

8,822*857 

8    17-646 

21 

46-320 

34    74-994 

47 

J03-668 

5,000 

11,028-471 

9    19-851 

22 

48-526 

35    77-200 

48 

105-874 

10,000 

22,057-143 

10    22-057 

23 

60-731 

36    79-405 

49 

108-080 

90,000 

44,114-286 

11    24-263 

24 

5«-937 

87    81-611 

60 

1I0-2S« 

30,000 

66,171-429 

12    S6-468 

25 

55-143 

38    83-817 

100 

220-571 

40,000 

88,228-672 

13    28-674 

26 

5i-348 

39    86-023 

200 

441-143 

50,000 

110,285-715 

C.   PASSPORTS    AND   POUCE. 


Table  F. — French  Pounds  into  English  Founds  (Avoirdupois). 


Fr      Eng. 

Fp. 

Bng. 

Vt. 

Eng. 

Ft. 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Bn.'. 

Pd«.    Pd.. 

Pita. 

pS. 

VdM. 

PdS. 

Pds. 

PdJ. 

Pd«. 

Pd.'. 

1      1-OBO 

14 

15  116 

87 

29-152 

40 

43-188 

300 

323-913 

2     21W 

15 

16' 196 

28 

30*232 

41 

44-268 

400 

431-884 

3     3-2;)9 

16 

ll'iTJS 

29 

31*312 

42 

43-348 

600 

539 -63 > 

i      4-319 

17 

18-35J 

30 

32-391 

43 

46-427 

1,000 

1.079-710 

6      6-396 

18 

19-436 

31 

33-471 

44 

47-O07 

2,000 

2,139-420 

6      6-478 

19 

20-314 

32 

34-551 

43 

48-587 

3,000 

3.239-130 

7      7'd68 

20 

21-094 

83 

35-630 

46 

49-666 

4.000 

4,318-840 

8      8-038 

21 

22-674 

34 

36-710 

47 

60-746 

6.0UO 

6,39^-650 

9      9'7J7 

22 

23-754 

36 

87-790 

48 

51-826 

10.000 

10,;97-100 

10    10-797 

23 

24-833 

36 

38-869 

49 

62-906 

20.000 

21,594-200 

11    11-877 

24 

2.->  913 

37 

39-949 

50 

63-986 

30,000 

32,391*300 

12    12-956 

25 

26-993 

38 

41  029 

100 

107-971 

40,000 

43,188-400 

18    14-086 

26 

28-0r2 

39 

42-109 

200 

216-942 

50,000 

53.985  800 

Table  G.— French  Hectares 

INTO  English  Acres. 

Heet. 

Acres. 

Hect. 

AcMt. 

Hect. 

Arret. 

Hect.    Acies. 

Hect.       Acres. 

2-471 

8 

19*769 

15 

37-067 

40      98-846 

200         494-^29 

4-942 

9 

22-240 

16 

39-638 

60    1-23*  337 

300         741-343 

7-413 

10 

24-711 

17 

4i009 

60    148-268 

400          988-437 

9-884 

11 

27-182 

18 

44-480 

70    172-980 

60J      1.235*571 

12 -330 

12 

29-654 

19 

46  9.^2 

80    197*691 

1,000      2,471-143 

14-827 

13 

32-126 

20 

^9-423 

90    222-403 

2,0iK)      4.942-2H5 

17-298 

14 

34-696 

30 

74  134 

H>0    247-114 

5,000    12,355-761 

Table  H. — French  <*Aunes  db  Paris"  into  English  Yards. 


Autt. 

Yds. 

Aun.     Yds. 

Ann.     Yds. 

Attn.    Yds. 

Aun.      Yds. 

1 

1-300 

7       9-098 

13      lfi-896 

19      24  (.93 

70      90-981 

9 

2-599 

8      10-398 

14      18-196 

90      23-994 

80    103-978 

3 

3-899 

9      11-697 

15      19-496 

30      38-992 

90    116976 

4 

6-199 

10      12*997 

16      20-796 

40      51 -989 

100    129-972 

5 

6-499 

11      14-297 

17      2^-095 

50      64-986 

200    239-945 

6 

7-799 

12      16-597 

18      23393 

60      77-99J 

500    649-862 

C.  PASSPORTS  AND  POLICE. 

A  passport  is  indispensable  to  enable  a  stranger  to  travel  in 
France. 

British  subjects  about  to  travel  on  the  Continent  ar^recommended 
to  procure  a  Foreign  Office  passport,  and  to  have  it  countersigned, 
before  leaving  London,  by  the  authorities  of  the  various  countries 
they  intend  to  visit.  (The  vis6  of  the  French  Consul  costs  4s.  3r/.) 
They  will  thus  save  much  time  and  avoid  inconvenience,  the  Foreign 
Secretary's  passport  being  readily  admitted  all  over  the  Continent. 

An  Enghsh  passport  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
Downing  Street,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  iSairs,  by 
British  subjects  properlj;  recommended  by  a  letter  from  a  Banker, 
on  payment  of  7f(,  6(i.,  and  it  is  the  best  certificate  of  nationality  which 
an  Englishman  can  carry  abroad.  Passports  may  be  also  obtained 
on  pavment  of  45. 6i.,  from  British  consuls  in  France,  or  from  French 
consuls  residing  at  British  seaports,  for  lOs.    Mr.  Lee,  bookseller. 
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of  West  strand,  will  procure  passports  and  vis^s,  and  mount  them 
ia  A  case,  at  a  £ur  price. 

A  French  passport  *  visa  may  be  procured  in  London,  at  the 
French  Consul's  Office,  ,  KingTV illiam  Street,  London  Bridge  (price 
de.),  open  from  11  to  4  daily.  The  passport  is  at  once  made  out,  and, 
after  a  description  of  the  person  of  the  bearer  has  been  inserted  in 
it^  and  his  own  signature  (which  should  be  written  legibly)  has  been 
attached  to  it^  wiU  be  delivered  to  him.  The  description  of  his  per- 
son, or  sifpiaUmerU,  shotdd  not  be  omitted  in  any  passport  for 
France :  the  want  of  it  may  lead,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
to  the  bearer's  detention  or  arrest ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
dwell  on  this  point,  because  the  officials  of  English  ministers  abroad, 
in  making  out  passports  for  their  countrymen,  are  apt  to  slur  it  over 
to  save  trouble.  JRentier,  or  independent  man,  is  a  conveuient  desig- 
nation for  those  who  travel  for  recreation.  An  Englishman  landing 
at  any  French  port,  and  not  intending  to  proceed  inland,  is  not  re- 
quired to  have  a  passport. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office 
inth  regard  to  passports : — 

^1.  Application  for  Foreign  Office  passports  must  be  made  in 
writing;  and  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affidrs,  with  the  word  '  passport '  written  upon  the  comer, 

"t.  The  fee  on  the  issue  of  a  passport  is  7a.  Qd, 

"3.  Foreign  Office  passports  are  granted  only  to  British  subjectsi 
including  in  that  description  foreigners  who  have  been  naturalized 
by  Act  of  Parliament^  or  oy  certificates  of  naturalization  granted  be- 
fore the  24th  day  of  August,  1850 :  in  this  latter  case,  the  party  is 
described  in  the  passport  as  a  'naturalized  British  subject.' 

''4.  Passports  are  granted  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four, 
on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  application  for  the  passport 
has  been  received  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

'*5.  Passports  are  granted  to  persons  who  are  either  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  reconmiended  to  him  by  some  person  who  is 
known  to  him ;  or  upon  the  written  application  of  any  banking  firm 
established  in  London  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

^  6.  Passports  cannot  be  sent  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  persons 
already  abroad.  Such  persons  should  apply  to  the  nearest  British 
mission  or  consulate. 

**  7.  Foreign  Office  passports  must  be  countersigned  at  the  mis- 
sion, or  at  some  consulate  in  England,  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
oonntiy  which  the  bearer  of  the  passport  intends  to  visit. 

•''  8.  A  Foreign  Office  passport  granted  for  one  journey  may  be 
used  for  any  subsequent  journey  if  countersigned  afresh  by  the  mi- 
nisters  or  consuls  of  the  countries  which  the  bearer  intends  to  visit." 

In  ca^es  of  hasty  departure  from  England,  when  a  traveller  has  not 
time  to  apply  one  day  in  advance,  he  may  obtain  a  passport  in  any 
phoe  in  France  where  an  English  consul  resides.  A  British  consular 
passport  is  preferable  to  a  foreign  consul's. 

To  secure  personally  the  necessary  visas  of  French  and  foreign 
ministers  to  a  passport,  to  enable  the  bearer  to  enter  Austria  or 
Italy,  is  not  to  be  done  under  two  days.    The  stranger  who  under- 
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takes  to  do  this  for  himself  will  find  it  a  very  disagreeable  and  tiresome 
business,  the  passport  offices  being  open  only  at  fixed  hours,  being 
situated  in  distant  parts  of  the  town,  and  bAng  beset  by  crowds  of 
applicants.  In  all  the  respectable  Paris  hotels  (Meurice,  Bristol,  &c.\ 
a  commissionaire  is  appomted  to  attend  to  the  passports,  for  whicn 
a  fixed  charge  (4  to  5  francs)  is  made,  and  this  saves  the  traveller  a 
couple  of  days'  running  about  from  office  to  office.  The  signature 
of  the  Papal  nuncio  is  essential  for  travellers  going  to  Rome,  and 
can  be  obtained  only  at  Paris. 

If  the  stranger  is  not  going  to  Paris,  but  only  to  cross  a  ]iart  of 
France,  on  his  way  to  another  country,  for  instuice,  from  Calais  to 
Lille,  on  his  way  to  Belgium,  the  passport  which  he  brings  with  him 
is  vis6  at  the  frontier  and  returned  to  him.  If  he  wishes  merely  to 
make  a  short  stay  at  the  place  where  he  has  landed  (Boulo^e  for 
instance),  or  in  a  contiguous  department,  and  the  period  of  his  stay 
do  not  exceed  one  month,  the  local  authorities  deliver  to  him  a 
limited  passport^  retaining  the  original  in  their  hands. 

Since  the  introduction  of  railways  (1846)  the  passport  system  in 
France  seems  to  have  been  relaxed  in  strictness,  and  a  peaceably  dis- 
posed traveller  may  soioum  months  in  the  country  and  traverse  it 
m  many  directions  without  its  being  even  asked  for.  Still  he  is 
never  safe  without  it.  The  Repubhc  was  more  stem  in  requiring  a 
passport  than  the  Empire,  and  it  should  always  he  carried  about  the 
person.  The  (Jens  d'Axmes  are  authorized  to  call  for  it  not  only  in 
frontier  and  fortified  towns,  but  in  remote  villages  :  thev  may  stop 
you  on  the  highway,  or  way-lay  you  as  you  descena  from  the 
diligence — ^may  force  themselves  into  the  saJlo-ll-mahger,  or  enter 
your  bed-room,  to  demand  a  sight  of  this  precious  docimient.  It  is 
needless  to  expatiate  on  this  restraint,  so  moonsistent  with  the  fi'ee- 
dom  which  an  Englishman  enjoys  at  home  ;  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  the  stranger  must  conform,  or  has  no  business  to  set 
his  foot  in  it.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  police  perform  their  duty 
with  civility,  so  as  to  render  it  as  httle  vexatious  as  possible.  They 
cannot  enter  a  private  house  without  a  warrant. 

Those  who  lose  their  passports,  leave  them  behind,  or  do  not  take 
care  to  have  them  ''en  rdgle,"  are  liable  to  be  marched  off  to  the 
juffe  de  paix  or  pr^fet,  often  a  distance  of  10, 10,  or  20  miles,  on  foot, 
unless  they  choose  to  pay  for  a  carriage  for  their  escort  as  well  as 
themselves ;  and  if  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given,  may  at 
last  be  deposited  in  prison. 

Before  leaving  France  or  embarking  at  a  French  port  the  passport 
must  be  stamped  (vis6)  by  the  police  authorities. 

The  duties  of  rural  police  are  performed  by 

Gensdarmes,  a  fine  body  of  men,  chosen  fix)m  the  line,  handsomely 
dressed,  better  mounted  than  any  other  French  cavalry  corps. 
Being  settled  in  their  native  countiy,  and  not  moved  from  place  to 
place,  they  know  every  body  and  all  the  localities.  Their  salaiy 
amounts  to  80/.  a-year,  out  of  which  they  have  to  provide  their  horse 
and  uniform. 
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d.  R0X7TBB  ACB06B  FRANCE  —  LONDON  TO  PARIS  —  STRASBUBG  — 
HARSEILLEaS,  &C. 

London  to  Paris  bt  Rail  and  Steamer. 

a.  By  Folleegtone  (Rail — express  2i  hours),  Boulogne  (2  hours, 
fltesm),  Paris  (rail  7  hours). 

By  croflsing  from  Dover  or  Folkestone  to  Boulogne,  instead  of 
C^daLs,  some  miles  of  land  journey  are  saved. 

At  FolkeBtone  the  Hotel  is  comfortable,  and  by  staying  there  during 
bad  weather  you  may  choose  a  cahn  day  and  an  uncrowded  steamer 
for  Grossing. 

h.  By  DovcTy  Calais,  Lille,  14  hours. 

N.B.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  steamboats  which  cross  the 
Channel  between  France  and  England  they  are  constantly  crowded 
to  inoonvenienoe,  and  in  rough  weather  passengers  are  very  liable  to 
be  wetted  by  the  rain  or  spray.  The  passengers,  especially  ladies, 
should  therefore  take  with  them  a  small  change  of  raiment  in  a 
hand  bag,  which  must  not  be  labelled  at  London  Bridge. 

As  no  luggage  labelled  and  addressed  *'  Paris "  can  on  any  ac- 
count be  opened  at  Boulogne  or  Calais,  the  traveller,  without  some 
separate  provision^  runs  the  risk  of  making  the  journey  to  Paris  in 
wet  dothes. 

c.  By  Brighton,  Shoreham,  Dieppe,  and  Rouen,  16  hours. 
Newhaven  being  a  bar  harbour,  the  steamer  is  compelled  to  start 

at  a  certain  time  of  the  tide,  and  if  the  train  be  late  either  the  pas- 
senger, or  at  least  his  luggage,  runs  a  risk  of  being  left  behind. 

d.  By  Southampton  and  Havre,  18  to  22  hours. 

Steamers  in  connexion  with  the  S.W.  Railway  (trains  from  London, 
7^  pjn.,  daily)  leave  the  Open  Dock,  Southampton,  every  night  but 
Sonoay. 

London  to  Bale,  in  Switzerland,  by  Paris  (12  hours),  Stras- 
burg  (rail,  48  hours).  Bile  (5  hours). 

London  to  Geneva  by  Paris,  Tonnerre,  Dijon  (28  hours  by  rail- 
way and  mail),  (or  from  ChMons  to  Lons-le-Saulnier). 

London  to  MARSRn.i.BB in  56*  hours,  by  P^s  (railway  and  steamer) 
12  hours ;  Chalons-sur-Soane,  10  hours  (railway  express) ;  Lyons,  5 
hours ;  Avignon,  12  to  18  hours  (steamers) ;  Marseilles,  4  hours  (rlv). 

The  traveller  bound  for  Marseilles  should  have  his  passport  visi§  for 
that  place  direct  on  landing  in  France,  which  will  enable  him  to  retain 
Ids  passport  as  far  as  Marseilles,  and  will  save  delay  at  Paris. 

All  English  Oovemment  steamer  plies  twice  a-month  direct  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  Malta,  where  it  meets  the  steamer  coming 
direct  from  England.  The  fare  is  91^  including  board,  for  a  1st  class 
pssseneer ;  that  of  the  2nd  class  being  52.  It  leaves  Marseilles  on  the 
nth  of  every  month,  arriving  at  Malta  early  on  the  third  day,  or  the 
14th ;  and  brings  with  it  the  London  mail  for  India,  which  is  made 
up  on  the  81ii,  unless  it  should  happen  to  fall  on  a  Sunday,  when  it 
is  deferred  till  the  following  day.  By  this  jimction  steamer  letters 
am  be  dispatched  from  London  three  or  four  days  later  than  by  the 
packet  that  goes  round  by  Gibraltar  to  Malta. 

*  6  houn  will  be  aaved  when  the  railways  from  Ch&lona  to  Lyons  and 
Valence  are  opened. 
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The  arrangements  of  tlie  Mediterranean  steamers  are  frequently 
changing ;  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  refer  to  the  tariffs  issued 
annually  by  the  different  companies. 

You  ougnt  to  reach  Marseilles  on  the  lOtli  or  very  early  on  the  1 1th 
of  the  month,  in  order  to  embark  comfortably. 

At  Marseilles  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  passport  vis6  by  the  British 
consul  and  the  local  police  ;  also  a  bill  of  health,  and  a  permis  d'em- 
barquement. 

French  Government  steamers  ply  from  Marseilles  to  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  and  Beyrouth  touchmg  at  Malta,  twice  a  month,  10th, 
and  25th.  Other  French  Government  steamers  run  from  Marseilles 
to  Malta,  touching  on  the  way  at  Leghorn,  Givita  Vecchia,  and  Naples, 
on  the  9th,  19th,  and  29th. 

London  to  Bordeaux,  by  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Libourne. 
The  railway  open  all  the  way.     Trains  in  about  26  hours. 

London  to  Dunkerque  (screw  steamer,  3  times  a  week)  in  12  hours. 

London  to  Boulogne  (steamer,  9  to  12  hours,  6  hours  of  open 
sea).  This  is  an  economical  route^  and  not  fatiguing  for  those  who 
can  stand  the  sea. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds  and  currents,  the  short- 
est passages  are  from  Dover  to  C^ais  (1  h.  40  m.),  and  from  Boulogne 
to  Folkestone  (2  hours.) 

e.  POSTINO.  —  PRIVATE  CARRIAGE. 

The  French  Post  Book  (Livre  de  Poste),  published  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government,  is  indispensable  for  persons  traveUing 
post,  as  it  contains  the  exact  distances  from  post  to  post,  and  the 
extra  dues  on  entering  and  quitting  towns  (postes  de  faveur),  which 
are  constantly  changing,  Ukewise  the  le^  distances  from  the  chief 
stations  of  the  chemins  de  fer  to  places  in  their  vicinity.  It  may  be 
had  in  all  towns,  and  even  at  the  post-houses. 

By  a  law  enforced  throughout  France  since  the  Ist  Jan.,  1840, 
distances  are  no  longer  calculated  by  "  postes,"*  but  bv  kilometres 
and  myriamdtres.  1  kilometre  {i.e.  1000  metres)  =  nearly  6  furlongs, 
or  {this  of  an  English  mile  ;  1  myriam^tre  =  10  kilom.  =  nearly  6^ 
Eng.  m.  (or  6  m.  1  fur.  156  yds.).     See  table,  p.  xv. 

The  postmaster's  authorised  charge  is,  for  each  horse,  2  francs  or 
40  sous  per  myriamdtre,  or  20  centimes  per  kilom. 

The  Postilion  is  entitied  by  the  law  to  demand  only  1  franc  per 
myriamdtre  or  10  centimes  per  kilom. ;  but  it  is  customary  to  pay 
him  2  francs  per  myriam.,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  horse,  unless  he  has 
misconducted  himself,  when  he  may  be  punished  by  limiting  his  pay 
to  the  tariff.  He  is  bound  by  the  law  to  drive  the  myriamdtre  witnin 
46  and  58  minutes.  The  English,  who  generally  want  to  go  faster, 
are  too  often  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  50  sous  per  myriam.,  or  6  per 
kilom.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  4rf.  an  English  mile,  i>.  more 
than  a  postboy  in  England  gets.  In  fact^  French  postboys  are  not 
satisfied  with  4  sous,  but  well  contented  with  5. 

This  extravagant  remuneration  is  contrary  to  the  express  injunc- 
tion of  the  French  *  Livre  de  Poste,'  which  says,  p.  42,  "  Les  vova- 
geurs  conservent  done  la  faculty  de  restreindre  le  pnx  des  guides  a  1 
*  The  old  poBte  =  8  kilomHres. 
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hanc,  k  titre  de  punition  ;  et  ils  seront  invito  par  les  mattres  de 
posie,  et  dans  rintSrdt  du  service,  h  ne  jamais  d^passer  la  r6tributioD 
de  2  fr.  par  myriamdtre." 

The  ami  (^posting  with  3  persons  in  a  caliche,  through  France,  may 
be  adculated  at  8  francs  par  myriarndtre,  or  80  centimes  par  kilo- 
metre. For  2  persons,  with  2  horses  and  postboy,  the  rate  is  about 
6  francsyor  nearly  9d,  per  English  mile. 

The  average  speed  of  posting  does  not  much  exceed  a  myriamdtre 
per  hour,  indudmg  stoppages. 

In  fixing  the  number  of  horses  to  be  attached,  the  postmaster  takes 
into  account  the  nature,  size,  and  weight  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
quantity  of  luggage  :  a  landau  or  berlin  always  requires  3  horses  at 
least,  generally  4  ;  a  chariot  will  require  3 ;  while  a  britzka,  holding 
the  same  number  of  persons,  will  need  only  2. 

To  facilitate  this,  carriages  are  divided  into  3  classes : — 

1.  Gibrioleta  and  hght  ^dches  without  a  front  seat,  or  having  one 
narrower  than  the  back  seat,  must  have  2  horses. 

2.  Limonidres,  heavier  carriages,  chariots  (coupe^)  ;  to  these  the 
postmaster  may  attach  3  horses,  even  when  they  contain  only  2  persons. 

3.  The  heaviest  kind  of  carriages,  berlines,  landaus,  barouches, 
whether  closed  or  not^  but  having  a  front  seat  as  wide  as  the  back, 
4  horses. 

The  posting  regulations  allot  one  horse  to  each  person  in  a  car- 
riage ;  but  allow  the  traveller,  at  his  option,  and  provided  the  post- 
master agrees,  either  to  take  the  full  complement  of  horses,  at  the 
rate  of  40  sous  each,  or  to  take  2  or  3  at  40  sous,  and  to  pay  for  the 
rest  at  30  sous  without  taking  them.  Thus  a  party  of  4  persons  in 
a  light  britzka  may  be  drawn  by  2  horses,  paving  30  sous  each  for  a 
third  and  fourth  horse,  which  they  are  liable  to  take,  or  3  francs 
extra  for  the  2  persons  above  the  number  of  horses,  thus  compound- 
ing with  the  p(»tmasters  along  the  whole  line  of  road.  Where  the 
carriage  is  so  light  as  not  to  require  as  many  horses  as  there  are 
passengers,  it  is,  of  course,  a  saving  of  10  sous  a  myriam.  for  each 
horse  to  dispense  with  them.  Postmasters  in  France  are  too  apt  to 
withhold  the  third  horse,  even  in  cases  where  the  weight  of  the  car- 
riage and  the  state  of  the  roads  require  it  to  be  put  to.  No  one 
ought  to  submit  to  this  when  first  attempted ;  it  will  cause  much  loss 
c^  time  on  hilly  roads. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  horses  on  first  setting  out  on  a 
journey  is  of  importance,  because  you  are  obliged  to  take  on  from 
every  post  station  (except  in  the  case  of  supplemental  horses)  the 
same  number  of  horses  that  brought  vou  to  the  relay. 

One  postihon  may  drive  4  horses,  "  aux  grandes  guides  ;"  where  3 
horses  are  required,  they  may  be  harnessed  one  in  front  of  the  others. 
or  **  k  I'arbalete."  Formerly,  in  France,  3  horses  required  to  be  yokea 
abreast :  and  for  this  purpose  shafts  must  be  put  to  the  carriage  ; 
but  this  rule  Ls  not  now  enforced,  and  there  is  no  difi&oulty  in 
travelling  with  3  horses  and  a  pole,  as  in  Belgium  and  Germany. 

On  certain  lully  stages  one  or  more  extra  horses  (chevaux  de  sup- 
pigment)  are  required  to  be  attached  to  carriages ;  and  at  the  entry 
mto  and  departure  from  certain  large  towns  the  postmaster  is  allowed 
to  charge  for  a  number  of  kilometres  exceeding  the  real  distance  of 
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the  stage,  called  "  distances  suppl^mentaires,"  de  fayeur,  or  formerlj 
"  posies  royales."  For  example,  8  kilometres  beyond  the  real  dis- 
tance are  charged  on  entering  and  quitting  Paris.  These  privileges 
are  defined  hj  the  '  Livre  de  roste.'  Those  who  merely  pass  through 
towns,  changing  horses  but  not  stopping,  are  exempted  from  tms 
extra  charge. 

The  furnishing  of  post-horses  does  not,  as  in  England,  include  a 
pmt-chaisey  and  those  who  mean  to  post  in  France  must  have  a  car- 
riage of  their  own.  It  is  true  the  French  postmasters  are  obliged  to 
keep  a  cabriolet  or  small  caliche  for  hire,  but  it  is  usually  a  rickety 
vehicle  holding  only  2  persons,  with  no  room  for  bs^egage  beyond  a 
sac  de  nuit,  and  is  therefore  seldom  resorted  to.  TKq  charge  for  it 
is  the  same  as  for  a  single  horse,  t.  e.  40  sous  per  myriam. 

Postilions  are  not  allowed  to  pass  another  carriage  on  the  road, 
unless  the  one  in  advance  be  drawn  by  fewer  horses,  or  has  been 
stopped  b^  some  accident  Travellers  are  supplied  with  horses  in 
the  order  m  which  they  and  their  couriers  arrive ;  the  malles  postes 
and  Government  estafettes  alone  having  a  right  of  precedence. 

A  register  is  kept  at  eveir  posthouse,  in  which  tne  traveller  may 
enter  complaints  against  the  postmaster  or  his  servants  in  that  or 
the  neighbouring  relays.  These  registers  are  inspected  at  stated 
times  bv  proper  authorities,  and  the  charges  are  investigated. 

Tariff  charge  of  posi-Jiorses  for  conveying  a  carriage  from  the  rail- 
way termini  in  Paris — for  2  horses  and  1  postilion,  6  francs ;  3  horses 
and  1  postilion,  8  francs  30  centimes ;  4  horses  and  2  postiUons,  12 
francs. 

Table  op  Poarmo  Charges  in  France. 


Three  Hones,  and  Two 

Kiloinltrm. 

«  Petite  ChevaU- 
paid  for  but  not  lued. 

One  Poil-Boy. 

Total. 

fr.         c. 

fr.         c. 

fr,         c. 

1 

0         90 

0         20 

1          10 

2 

1         80 

0         40 

2         20 

3 

2         70 

0         60 

8         30 

4 

3         60 

0         80 

4         40 

5 

4         50 

1.         0 

5         50 

6 

5         40 

I         20 

6         60 

7 

6         30 

1         40 

7         70 

8 

7         20 

1         60 

8         80 

9 

8         10 

I         80 

9         10 

10 

9           0 

2           0 

11           0 

11 

9         90 

2         20 

12         10 

12 

10         80 

2         40 

13         20 

13 

n         70 

2         60 

14         30 

14 

12         60 

2         80 

15         40 

15 

13         30 

3           0 

16         50 

16 

14         40 

3         20 

17         60 

17 

15         SO 

3         40 

18         70 

18 

16         20 

3         60 

19         80 

19 

17         10 

3         80 

20         90 

20 

18          0 

4           0 

22           0 
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Carriage: 

Duty  on  English  Carriages, — ^English  travellers,  on  entering  France 
with  a  carriage  not  of  French  make,  are  called  upon  to  deposit  one- 
third  of  an  oQ^  valorem  duty  for  it ;  a  barouche  or  chariot  is  usually 
rated  at  1000  frs.  (sometimes  you  can  get  off  for  600),  and  a  landau 
or  coach  at  1500  fra.  Travellers  should  be  aware  of  this,  in  order 
that  they  may  take  with  them  ready  money  to  meet  this  charge.  A 
lec^pt,  with  an  order  upon  the  Bureau  des  Douanes,  is  given  to  the 
owner,  entitling  him  to  receive  back  f  ths  of  this  one-third,  if  the 
mme  carriage  be  taken  out  of  France  within  3  years.  This  order 
describes  very  particularly  the  carriage,  and,  on  presenting  it  at  the 
frontier,  the  money  deposited  is  repaid,  except  ^th  (».  e.  nth  of 
the  value  of  the  carriage),  which  is  all  the  duty  paid. 

Carriages  landed  in  France,  and  taken  out  of  the  country  within  six 
day^y  are  exempted  from  the  duty  of  a  third  of  their  value,  formerly 
levied  on  all  carriages  without  exception.*  This  remission  of  duty, 
however,  can  only  be  obtained  on  condition  that  some  respectable 
French  householder  will  guarantee  that  the  carriage  shall  quit 
France  within  the  six  days  specified.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  at 
which  the  traveller  puts  up  in  Calais  will  effect  this  arrangement : 
but  as  he  subjects  himself  to  a  penaltjr  of  a  very  large  amount  in  case 
the  above  condition  is  not  complied  with,  he  requires  the  traveller  to 
sign  an  undertaking  to  indemmfp^  and  hold  him  harmless  in  case  of 
&uure.  An  order  to  procure  tms  remission  of  dutv,  issued  by  the 
French  custom-house,  and  called  ^  acquit  a  caution,  costs  5  francs, 
and  must  be  delivered  up  on  passing  the  French  frontier. 

Owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  post  chaises  in  France  (alluded  to 
above),  those  who  intend  to  travel  post,  and  are  not  furnished  with  a 
carriage  of  their  own,  must  buy  or  hire  one. 

A  travelling  carriage,  strong  and  tolerably  good-looking,  may  be 
hired  at  Calais,  or  Paris,  or  Boulogne,  from  one  of  the  innkeepers,  for 
350  or  400  fr.  (16i.)  for  two  months,  and  8  fr.  a-day  after  the  expirar 
tion  of  that  time  ;  the  owner  to  pa^  for  all  necessary  repairs.  Thus 
the  expense  of  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Channel,  of  shipping  and 
unshipping^  is  spared. 

Hired  Carriages-^  Voitures  d  voUmU* 

It  13  difficult  to  fix  a  fair  scale  of  prices  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a 
carriage  and  horses  in  different  parts  of  France ;  the  best  guide  is  to 
calculate  it  at  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  posting  price  for  the  same 
distance,  exclusive  of  the  carriage. 

The  carriage  usually  to  be  met  with  for  hire  is  the  cabriolet — a 
heavy,  hixnbering,  smd  jolting  vehicle  :  the  charge  for  it  is  commonly 
8  or  9  fr.  a-day,  exclusive  of  a  pourboire  of  2  or  3  fr.  to  the  driver. 
It  has  neitiier  the  neatness  nor  the  lightness  of  the  gigs  furnished  at 
a  country  inn  in  England,  but  is  necessarily  clumsily  built  to  stand 
the  terrible  cross-roads  of  France. 

In  out-of-the-way  places  often  no  other  vehicle  is  to  be  found  than 
apo^ocA^— a  rustic  cab,  verging  towards  the  covered  cart,  without  its 

*  It  is  said  that  no  duty  is  levied  on  oarriagee  entering  by  land. 
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easy  motion.  He  who  rides  in  a  patache  must  prepare  to  be  jolted. 
to  pieces. 

/.  MALLEB  POfirrES, 

equivalent  to  the  English  mail-coaches,  and  kept  up  at  the  expense  of 
Government,  travel  along  the  following  great  roads  of  France  to  carry 
the  mail,  and  are  allowed  to  take  2  or  3  passengers. 

The  various  railways  ramifying  from  raris  have  superseded  the^  13 
malles  which  used  previously  to  start  from  the  capital.  The  following 
malles  postes  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  railway  ter- 
mini and  the  stations  most  conveniently  situated  and  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  territoiy  of  France  ;  also  between  those  provincial  towns 
not  as  yet  united  by  railways : — 

1.  Tonnere  to  B&le. 

2.  Chartres  to  Brest,  36  to  37  hours. 

3.  St.  Pierre  de  Vauvray  to  Cherbourg,  15J  to  17  hours. 
4  Ch^ous  sur  Mame  to  Metz,  10  hours. 

5.  Dijon  to  Geneva,  15  hours. 

6.  to  Besan^on,  6  hours  194  kilom. 

7.  Lyons  to  Mulhausen,  24  hours. 

8.  !Nevers  to  Avignon,  by  Moulins,  Lyons,  Yienne  and  Valence  (1 
place),  35  to  37  hours. 

9.  Nevers  to  Montpellier,  by  Clermont,  St.  Flour,  Lodeve,  36J-  to 
42  hours. 

10.  Epemay  to  Sedan,  by*Rheims,  8^  hours. 

11.  Bar  le  Due  to  Sarrebourg  (until  the  railway  is  finished),  12 
hours. 

12.  ChAteauroux  to  Toulouse,  by  Limoges,  Cahors,  and  Montau- 
ban,  30  to  33  hours. 

13.  Limoges  to  Pau,  by  Chains,  P6rigueux,  Agen,  Auch,  and 
Tarbes. 

14.  Toulouse  to  Bayonne,  by  Auch,  Tarbes,  and  Pau. 
15. to  Montpellier.  by  Narbonne,  16  hours. 

16.  to  Perpignan,  by  Limoux,  14  hours. 

17.  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  14^  hours. 

18.  to  Toulouse,  ISJ  hours. 

The  French  mails  are  on  the  whole  very  comfortable,  though  the  in- 
side passengers  have  not  very  much  room,  and  he  that  sits  by  the  side 
of  the  conductor  in  the  cabriolet  is  liable  to  be  annoyed  at  every  post- 
town  by  his  companion's  horn  in  his  efforts  to  rouse  the  postmasters, 
and  by  his  bustle  in  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  the  letter-bags. 

The  mails  consist  of  a  stoutly-built  barouche  which  holds  comfort- 
ably inside  2  or  3  passengers ;  painted  of  a  U^ht  red  colour,  drawn  by 
4  horses  with  tolerable  harness,  with  a  seat  in  front  for  the  postilion, 
and  one  behind  for  the  conductor.  Their  rate  of  travelling  exceeds 
that  of  the  diligence  on  almost  all  the  roads,  equalling  at  least  9  or 
10  £ng.  m.  an  hour. 

The  price  of  places  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  diligence,  being  1  fr. 
75  cent,  per  myriam.  =  to  nearly  3d,  a  mile,  the  outside  fare  on  an 
English  mail. 

As  the  malles  postes  take  few  passengers,  it  is  generally  necessary 
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to  aecure  a  place  some  days  beforehand.  Places  are  taken  at  the 
poai-offices  in  the  towns  whence  or  through  which  the  malle  poste 
pcMBco.  The  passport  must  be  shown  if  required  before  the  name  can 
K  entered,  and  milf  the  fare  must  be  paid  at  once,  the  remainder 
before  sAaiting. 

Baggage  of  passengers  is  restricted  in  weight  to  26  kilogram,  or 
55lba. ;  all  ahoTe  that  weight  must  be  paid  for.  No  portmanteau, 
or  sac  de  nuit,  of  dimensions  exceeding  the  following  measurement, 
can  be  admitted  into  a  malle  poste : — 

In  length  .     .  0"",  70  d6c]m.*s  26  pouoes  ^  27  English  iachee. 
breadth  .     .  0*",  40  =14  »  15 

height    .     .  0",  35  =18  =  13 

These  r^ulations  are  strictly  enforced,  so  that  it  is  vain  for  those 
who  travel  with  much  baggage  to  think  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
malle  poste.  There  is  room,  however,  for  a  writing-case  or  hat-box 
inside. 

The  fare  includes  all  charges ;  nothing  is  to  be  given  to  the  posti- 
Hons  ;  the  conductor  generally  receives  a  small  douceur,  varying  from 
5  to  10  fr.  according  to  the  length  of  the  journey,  at  the  good  will  of 
thepassenger. 

F&ces  cannot  be  secured  except  for  tbroe  fourths  of  the  entire 
distance  which  the  mail  travels  ;  nor  are  passengers  taken  for  short 
dbtances  unless  they  are  without  baggage. 

g.  DILIOSNOEB. 

The  Frencb  stage  coach  or  diligence  is  a  huge,  heavy,  lofty,  lumber- 
ing machine,  something  between  an  English  staee  and  a  broad- 
wheeled  waggon*  It  is  composed  of  three  parts  or  bodies  joined  to- 
gether :  1 .  the  front  division  <»lled  CoupSy  shaped  like  a  chariot  or  post- 
diaiae,  holding  3  persons,  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
m>  that  ladies  may  resort  to  it  without  inconvenience,  and,  by  securing 
all  3  places  to  themselves,  travel  nearly  as  comfortablv  as  in  a  private 
carnage.  The  fare  is  more  expensive  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
vehicle. 

2.  Next  to  it  comes  the  Intirieur^  or  inside,  holding  6  persons,  and 
oppressively  warm  in  summer. 

3.  Behind  this  is  attached  the  Boiande,  'Hhe  receptacle  of  dust, 
dirt^  and  had  company,"  the  least  desirable  part  of  the  diligence,  and 
the  cheskpest  except 

The  Banquette^oT  Jmp6riale,an  outside  seat  on  the  roof  of  the  coup6, 
tolsnd>ly  well  protected  from  rain  and  cold  by  a  hood  or  head,  and  lea- 
ther apron,  but  somewhat  difficult  of  access  until  you  are  accustomed 
to  dimb  up  into  it.  It  affords  a  comfortable  and  roomv  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  conductor,  with  the  advantages  of  fresh  air  and  the  best  view  of 
the  country  frx>m  its  great  elevation,  and  greater  freedom  from  the  dust 
than  those  enjoy  who  sit  below.  It  is  true  you  may  sometimes  meet 
rough  and  low-bred  companions,  for  the  French  do  not  like  to  travel 
outside;  and  few  persons  ofthe  better  class  resort  to  it^  except  English, 

France.  * 
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and  they  for  the  most  part  prefer  it  to  all  others.  It  is  not  suited  td 
females,  owing  to  the  difficmty  of  clambering  up  to  it.  The  diligence 
is  more  roomy  and  easy,  and  therefore  less  fatiguing  than  an  Englisli 
stage :  but  the  pace  is  slow,  rarely  exceeding  6  or  7  m.  an  hour,  and  in 
bad  weather,  when  roads  are  heavy,  falling  below  that.  Neverthdess, 
the  diligences  have  undergone  considerable  improvement  within  the 
last  15  or  20  years  ;  the  horses  are  changed  more  rapidly ;  strips  of 
hide  have  taken. the  place  of  rope  harness  ;  and,  on  one  or  two  lines 
of  road,  the  rate  of  travelling  is  accelerated  to  8,  or  even  10  m.  an  hour. 
The  coach  and  its  contents  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  Conducteury 
a  sort  of  guard,  who  takes  i>are  oi  the  passengers,  the  luggage,  the 
way-bill,  and  the  m^canique,  that  is,  the  break  or  leverage,  by  which 
the  wheel  is  locked.  He  is  paid  by  the  administration,  and  expects 
nothing  from  the  passengers,  unless  he  obliges  them  by  some  extra 
service.  He  is  generally  an  intelligent  person,  often  an  old  soldier, 
and  the  traveller  may  pick  up  some  information  from  him. 

The  large  1st  class  three-bodied  diligences  carx^  15  passengers 
inside,  and  4  out,  including  the  conductor,  and  weigh  when  loaded 
11,000  lbs.,  or  about  6  tons.  They  are  drawn  by  5  or  6  horses,  driven 
by  a  post-boy,  from  the  box,  instead  of  the  saddle,  as  was  formerly 
the  case.  Besides  passengers,  the  diligence  carries  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  merchandise,  such  as  in  England  would  be  sent  by  the  waggon 
or  canal-boat. 

The  places  in  the  diligence  are  all  numbered,  and  are  given  out  to  pas- 
sengers in  the  order  in  which  thejr  book  themselves,  the  comer  seats 
first ;  and  it  comports  very  much  with  the  traveller's  comfort  to  secure 
one  of  them,  especially  in  long  journeys.  Before  starting,  the  passen- 
gers* names  are  callea  over,  and  to  each  is  assigned  his  proper  place. 
The  average  rate  of  the  fares  may  be  calculated  at  45  or  50  centimes 
for  2  leagues,  equivalent  to  a  IM.  a  mile  English,  except  for  the  coup6, 
which  is  somewhat  higher.  Never  omit  to  ask  for  the  receipt  or 
bulletin  for  the  fare  paid,  which  constitutes  your  legal  title  to  the 
place. 

Two  great  companies,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  P&ris,  the  Messa- 
geries  0^y^^)»  Nationales  and  Messageries  G6n6rales  (Laffitte, 
Caillard,  et  Comp<«.),  furnish  diligences  on  the  great  roads  of  France, 
and  correspond  with  provincial  companies  who  **  coach"  the  more 
distant  ana  cross  roads,  so  that  there  is  no  want  of  means  of  con- 
veyance in  any  part  of  France  between  places  of  moderate  conse- 
quence In  many  cases,  however,  the  "turn-out"  firom  provincial 
towns  is  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  organisation  is  throughout  in- 
ferior to  the  stage-coaching  of  England. 

The  two  chief  Messageries  are  equally  good,  and,  generally  speaking, 
superior  to  any  of  the  minor  companies  ;  indeed,  they  mana^  to  keep 
down  their  rivals,  by  a  mutual  understanding  with  each  other. 

N.B.  On  those  routes  upon  which  railways  have  been  be^n,  the 
diligence  pursues  the  line  of  the  rail ;  the  body  of  the  vehicle  being 
taken  off  from  its  wheels  by  a  crane,  and  deposited,  luggage,  passen- 
gers and  all,  upon  a  truck  attached  to  the  train.  On  arriving  at  its 
destination  it  is  taken  off  and  placed  upon  a  different  set  of  wheels, 
iuid  is  instantly  driven  off. 
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K.B.  Daring  the  month  of  August  the  diligences  on  all  the  great 
roads  are  thronged  with  schoolboys  and  collegians,  with  their  parents 
and  masters,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishments 
of  edncation  in  Paris,  all  hurrying  home  at  once  into  the  provinces. 
It  not  unfrequentlv  happens,  that  for  a  fortnight  together  every 
pkce  in  OTeiy  coach  is  taken.  The  vacations  at  the  pubhc  offices 
occur  about  the  same  time,  and  contribute  largely  to  swell  the  crowd 
of  travellers  in  August. 

A.  RAILROADS. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1842,  a  system  of  railways  was  laid  down  for 
France,  which,  with  slight  modifications,  is  now  being  carried  into 
effect.  By  this  plan  seven  great  arteries  of  railway  communication 
were  jmrojected. 

1.  The  Great  Northern  of  France  issues  from  Paris  to  Amiens, 
following  the  valleys  of  the  Oise,  Brdche,  Arc,  and  Somme.  From 
Amiens  it  is  carried  to  Douay,  where  it  forks,  one  branch  running 
by  Valenciennes  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  other  by  lille  to  Calais 
and  Dunkerque.  Connected  with  this  line  are  2  great  branches 
from  Amiens  to  Boulogne,  and  from  Creil  to  St.  Quentin. 

2.  A  line  frx>m  Paris  to  the  W.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  has 
been  completed  as  far  as  Chartres  and  Le  Mans,  but  is  in  progress  to 
Bennes. 

3.  A  line  from  Paris  by  Orleans  to  Tours  and  Bordeaux,  and 
thence  to  the  Pyrenees  at  Bayonne,  is  in  operation  as  far  as  Bordeaux. 
ThLi  line  throws  off  an  important  branch  from  Tours  to  Angers  and 
Nantesy  which  is  open  to  traffic. 

4.  An  artery  (Chemin  du  Centre)^  branching  from  No.  3  line  at 
Orleans,  intended  to  proceed  S.  to  the  Pyrenees  at  Perpignan,  is 
open  as  £ar  as  ChAteauroux.  Another  branch  of  this  hne  is  in  pro> 
gress  frt>m  Vierzon,  by  Moulins  and  Nevers,  to  Vichy,  Clermont, 
andBoanne. 

5.  The  Great  Southern  Railwav,  intended  to  connect  Paris  with 
Marseilles,  is  open  by  Tonnerre  and  Dijon  as  far  as  Chdlons-sur-Saone 
and  Lyons  ;  the  sections  between  Lyons  and  Valence,  and  Avignon 
and  Marseilles,  being  also  completed  and  under  traffic  :  also  a  branch 
from  Montereau  to  Troyes. 

6.  The  eastern  line,  proceeding  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
bure,  is  open.  Branches  extend  from  Metz  to  Forbach  and  Mayence 
— Metz  to  Thionville — Strasbui^g  to  Basle — La  Fere  to  Rheims. 

The  Livret  or  Guide  of  Paul  Chaix,  published  monthly,  contains  the 
time-tables,  fkres,  &0.,  of  all  the  French  railways :  it  is  the  ''Bradshaw" 
of  France,  and  will  be  a  useful  companion  to  travellers  in  that  countnr. 

Railwav  passenj^ers  are  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  luggage  blindly 
into  the  nands  of  the  officials,  by  whom  it  is  booked  (enregisti^^),  for 
which  a  fee  of  2  sous  must  be  paid,  and  a  ticket  is  given,  on  dehvery 
of  which  at  the  journey's  end  the  baggage  is  restored  to  the  holder. 
This  gives  rise  to  frequent  inconvenience  and  serious  mistakes  and 
ineritable  delay.  The  best  way  to  obviate  the  nuisance  is  to  take 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  place  it  in  one  or  more  carpet  bags,  which 
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will  lie  under  the  seat  in  the  carriage.*    30  kilos  (=  more  than  60  lbs. 
English)  of  luggage  are  allowed  to  every  passenger  free  of  charge. 


RAILWAY  gTATIONS  IN  PARIS. 


-D.«..  4.^  ( Boulogne,  Calais. 
^^*'«*^{  Amiens.    Dunkirk. 


)Clos  St.  Lazare,  24,  Place  Roiz- 
J      baix,  Faub.  St.  Denis. 

r'ir'BoL"^.''"'*"'    }Boule,arfd.rH«pit«l,7. 
Lyons,  Chftlons,  Idarseilles.  Boulevard  Mazas. 
Strasburg,  Metz,  Bftle.  Rue  et  Place  de  Strasbouig. 

{  ^^S^!""^  ^^'  ''''^  ]  Bo'Je^ard  Mont  Pamasse,  44. 


«.  STBAMBOATB. 


The  use  of  steam  is  very  general  on  all  the  great  rivers  of  France, 
but  for  purposes  of  travellmg  steamers  are  now  nearly  superseded  b y 
railways. 


*  Travellers  arriving  in  Paris  are 
exposed  to  a  very  annoying  delay  of 
seldom  less  than  half  an  hour  at 
the  railway  stations,  arising  out  of 
the  examination  and  slow  delivery 
of  their  luggage. 

They  are  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  whole  of  the  luggage  arriving  by 
the  train  is  laid  out  along  tables, 
where  it  is  examined  by  the  Oc- 
tix)i  and  Custom-house  authorities. 

Families  can  avoid  this  annoying 
ordeal,  by  leaving  it  to  be  performed 
by  their  servants. 

The  examination  of  baggage, 
when  it  takes  place,  ii  rapid  and 
superficial,  except  in  cases  ofsus^ 
picion.  A  porter  must  6tf  found  and 
paid  to  carry  h  out  of  the  station, 
as  the  foreign'  railway  companies  do 
nothing  of  the  sort  for  their  pas- 
sengers. 

The  traveller  who  takes  the  om- 
nibus must  wait  until  the  last  per- 
son arriving  by  the  train  has  left 
the  station,  i.  e.  as  long  as  a  chance 
remains  of  their  picking  up  a  new 
fare;  and  when  ^e  oxnnibus  does 


start,  it  follows  a  circuitous  course, 
dropping  its  passengers  on  the  way 
at  the  different  hotels.  To  avoid 
this  the  traveller  should  insist  on. 
his  luggage  being  taken  to  a 
fiacre,  ot  which  there  are  always 
plenty  in  attendance  at  the  gate 
of  every  railway  station,  which  will 
convey  him  immediately  to  his 
hotel,  and  at  a  charge  of  a  few  sola 
more  than  he  would  have  to  pay 
to  the  omnibus. 

Where  the  travelling  party  is 
numerous  and  the  luggage  abun- 
dant, the  best  and  cheapest  plan  ia 
to  hire  an  omnibus  to  yourselves. 

Travellers  arriving  in  Paris  should 
desire  beforehand  the  owners  of  the 
hotels  they  intend  stopping  at  to 
send  a  carriage  with  a  hquaxs  de 
place  to  meet  them.  The  latter  can 
remain  with  their  servants  to  see 
their  luggage  examined,  and  to  take 
it  to  the  hotel.  By  doing  this,  a 
delay  very  annoying  to  ladies,  es- 
pecially when  arriving  in  Paris,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  by  the  night 
trams,  may  be  avoided. 


i   STEAMBOATS— A.  INNS. 


Inland  Steam  Navigation. 

2%e  Seine^  firom  Havre  to  Eouen,  from  Paris  to  Montereau. 
Ute  Oiscy  to  OompiSgne. 

The  Loirty  from  Nantes  to  Angers ; — Orleans,  to  Gien,  Nevers,  and 
Digoin. 

The  Allier,  to  Moulins. 

l%e  Atdne,  Brest  to  Ch&teaulin. 

The  Charente,  Rochefort  to  Saintes  and  Angouldme. 

I%e  Garofmc^  Bordeaux  to  Agen. 

The  Gir&iide,  Bordeaux  to  the  sea* 

The  Rhone,  from  Aries  to  Lyons  and  Seyssel. 

The  Saone,  from  Lyons  to  Chalons. 

Tfte  MaseUe^  from  Treves  to  Thionyille. 

The  rivers  of  France  are  more  liable  than  those  of  Britain  to  rise 
and  iail,  and  a  sudden  elevation  caused  by  rains,  or  a  want  of  water 
owing  to  drought,  has  equally  the  effect  of  arresting  the  navigation  ; 
the  Ust  by  withdrawing  the  necessary  depth  of  water,  the  iirst  by 
filling  the  arches  of  the  bridges  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
steamei-8  to  pass  under  them. 

There  are  also  a  great  number  of  coasting  steamers ;  but  the  traveller 
should  be  cautious  in  trusting  himself  to  them,  unless  the  character 
of  the  captains  and  engineers  be  well  ascertained  to  be  of  tried  ex- 
perience, as  accidents  not  unfrequently  happen,  and  even  the  French 
themselves  do  not  place  unlimited  confidence  in  coasting  steamers. 

k,  TSSSy  TABLEfihD*HdTE,  ETC. 

On  the  whole,  the  inns  of  France  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  in  the  want  of  general  comfort,  and  above  all 
of  cleanliness— their  greatest  drawback.  There  is  an  exception  to  this, 
however,  in  the  bed  and  table  linen.  Even  the  filthy  cabaret^  whose 
kitchen  and  salon  are  scarcely  endurable  to  look  at,  commonly  affords 
napkins  and  table-cloths  dean,  though  coarse  and  rough,  and  beds 
with  unsullied  sheets  and  white  draperies,  together  with  well-stulSed 
mattresses  and  pillows,  which  put  Uerman  cribs  and  feather-beds  to 
shame.  Many  of  the  most  importa7it  essentials,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
utterly  disregarded,  and  evince  a  state  of  grossness  and  barbarism 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  civilised  country ;  the  provisions  for  per- 
sonal ablation  are  very  defective.  Fail  not  to  take  a  piece  of  soap 
with  you,  a  thing  never  to  be  found  in  foreign  bedrooms  ;  indeed, 
the  washing  of  floors,  whether  of  timber  or  tile,  seems  unknown. 
In  the  better  hotels,  indeed,  the  floors  are  polished  as  tables  are  in 
EDgiland,  with  brushes  attached  to  the  feet  instead  of  hands;  but  in 
oUier  cases  they  are  black  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years,  a 
fittle  water  being  sprinkled  on  them  from  time  to  time  to  lay  the 
dust  and  increaae  the  dark  crust  of  dirt. 

French  Inns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — a.  Those  which  make 
0ome  pretensions  to  study  English  tastes  and  habits  (and  a  few  of  them 
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have  some  claim  to  be  considered  comfortable),  and,  being  frequented 
by  Englishmen,  are  very  exorbitant  in  their  charges.  Such  are  mei; 
with  along  the  great  roads  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Geneva,  Lyons, 
and  Marseilles,  b.  Those  in  remote  situations,  not  yet' corrupted  to 
exorbitance  by  the  English  and  their  couriers  ;  where  the  traveller 
who  can  conform  with  the  customs  of  the  country  is  treated  fairly, 
and  charged  no  higher  than  a  Frenchman.  The  expense  of  living  m 
these  country  inns  is  moderate, — 6  francs  a^day  board  and  lodging, 
and  10  sous  to  the  servants. 

In  one  respect  the  inns  of  France  are  more  accommodating  than 
those  of  Germany,  that  they  will  fiimish  at  almost  any  hour  of  the 
day,  at  10  minutes  or  J  hour's  notice,  a  well-dressed  dinner  of  8  or 
10  dishes,  at  a  cost  not  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  table-d'hdte. 
When  ordering  dinner  in  private,  the  traveller  should  specify  the 
price  at  which  he  chooses  to  be  served,  fixing  the  sum  at  3,  5,  or  more 
francs,  as  he  may  please.  In  remote  places  and  small  inns,  never 
order  dinner  at  a  higher  price  than  3  francs :  the  people  have  only 
the  same  food  to  present^  even  if  they  charged  10  muxes.  A  capital 
dinner  is  usually  furnished  at  4  fr.  a-head ;  but  the  traveller  who 
goes  post  in  his  own  carriage  wiUprobably  be  charged  6,  unless  he 
.  specifies  the  price  beforehand.  Travellers  not  dining  at  the  table- 
d  hdte  should  bargain  beforehand  for  their  meals  at  so  much  per 
head  (combien  par  t^teX  otherwise  they  will  be  charged  for  each  dish. 
a  la  carte,  a  recent  innovation,  and  a  method  of  fleecing  the  stranger 
which  ought  to  be  resisted.  The  usual  charge  for  a  table- d*hdte  din- 
ner is  3  f r.  (including  wine  in  a  wine  country,  but  not  in  the  north,)  and 
ought  never  to  exceN^d  that  except  in  large  towns  and  first-rate  inns. 

Bargaining  for  rooms  before  you  enter  an  inn,  though  usual,  some- 
times leads  the  landlord  to  suppose  that  you  are  going  to  beat  him 
down  (marchander),  and  he  may  therefore  name  a  nigher  price  than 
he  is  willing  to  take,  and  thus  you  may  cause  the  exorbitance  which 
you  intend  to  prevent.  In  French  inns  it  is  the  universal  custom 
to  lock  the  door  of  your  room  when  you  go  out  of  the  house,  and 
to  leave  the  key  witn  the  porter  ;  it  is  expected,  and  is  indeed  ne- 
cessary for  safety. 

Tables-d^hSte,  though  very  general  throughout  France,  are  not  so 
much  resorted  to  by  the  most  respectable  townspeople,  or  by  ladies, 
as  in  Germany.  The  majority  of  the  company  frequent(v  consist  of 
"commis-voyageurs,**  AngUce,  bagmen,  who  swarm  in  aU  the  inns, 
and  are  consequently  the  most  important  personages.  Enslish  ladies 
will  be  cautious  of  presenting  themselves  at  a  French  ti3>le-d'h6te, 
except  in  first-rate  hotels,  where  English  guests  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  company,  and  at  the  well- frequented  watering-places. 
Even  at  Bagndres  de  Bigorre,  Lady  Ohatterton  relates,  '^ We  laughed  a 
good  deal  at  a  scene  we  witnessed  at  the  table-d*hdte  yesterday,  where 
a  Frenchman,  after  helping  himself  to  all  the  best  pieces  of  the  roast 
fowl,  turned  to  the  lady  next  him,  and  said,  with  a  most  insinuating 
smile,  *  Madame  ne  mange  pas  de  volaille.*'* 

There  are  no  established  fees  for  the  Bervants  at  inns  ;  {  a  franc 
a-day  "  pour  le  service,**  and  something  extra  (5  or  6  sous)  for  Boots, 
''le  d^rotteur,*'  is  enough.    At  Meurice*s  Hotel,  in  Paris,  the  house 
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dttige  lor  Bervants  is  only  1  franc  arday,  and  that  sum  is  ample  in 
any  part  of  France. 

Average  Charges  at  French  Provincial  Hotels. 

Bedroom,  1  fr.  50  c.  to  2  fr.  5  c. 

Salon,  3  fr.  and  unwards. 

Break/asty  tea  and  coffee,  with  bread  and  butter,  1  fr.  50  c. ;  with 
meat,  2  fr. 

DinncTy  table-dTifite,  3  fr. — ^Apart  4  fr.  to  5  fr.  or  upwards. 

BUtle  of  vin  ordinaire,  1  fr. — N.B.  Included  in  the  charge  for  din- 
ner in  wine-growing  countries. 

The  better  wines  are  sold  in  demi-bouteilles.  When  only  a  part 
of  the  bottle  ia  consumed,  the  waiter  puts  it  aside  for  the  owner 
•until  another  time. 

Cofeey  1  fr.  It  is  better  to  take  it  at  a  cafS,  where  it  is  always  better, 
and  costs  only  8  or  10  sous. 

Bongies  (wax  lights),  1  fr.  Where  this  charge  is  made,  that  for 
the  bedroom  ought  not  to  exceed  1  fr.  50  c. 

h  CAFES. 

We  bare  no  equivalent  in  England  for  the  CaUte  in  France,  and 
the  number  and  splendour  of  some  of  these  eetablishments,  every- 
where seemingly  out  of  proportion  to  the  {K>pulation  and  to  other 
8Im)x»  not  only  m  Paris,  Imt  m  every  provincial  town,  may  well  excite 
sorpriae.  They  are  adapted  to  all  classes  of  sodetv,  from  the  ma^- 
nifieent  wUm^  resplendent  with  looking-dass,  and  glittering  wi& 
gilding,  the  decorations  of  which  have  perhaps  cost  4000/.  or  5000Z., 
Sown  to  the  low  and  ocmfined  estaminets,  resorted  to  by  carters,  por- 
ten,  and  common  labourers,  which  abound  in  the  back  streets  of 
every  town,  and  in  every  village,  however  small  and  remote.  The 
kAter  sort  occupy  the  place  of  the  beeiHshops  of  England,  furnish 
beer  and  brandy,  as  well  as  coffee,  and,  though  not  so  injurious  to 
health  and  morals  as  the  gin-palaces  of  London,  are  even  more  de- 
structive of  time:  indeed,  the  dissipation  of  precious  hours  by 
afanost  all  classee  in  France  produces  as  bad  an  effect  on  the  habits 
of  the  people. 

It  is  only  to  the  superior  class  of  cafis  that  an  English  traveller  is 
likely  to  resort,  and  they  furnish  some  agreeable  resources  to  a 
sbn^ger  in  a  strange  place.  In  the  morning  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen may  there  obtain  a  breakfast  of  coffee  or  tea,  better  and 
die^ier  than  in  an  hotel,  and  far  better  than  they  can  procure  it  in 
Eof^d  ;  in  the  afternoon,  a  demi-tasse  of  cc^ee  well  prepared,  and 
a  petit  verre  of  Hqueur ;  and  in  the  evening,  in  summer,  excellent 
ioesy  sorbettes,  orgeats,  limonade,  and  other  cool  drinks  ;  and  in 
vinter  a  very  tolerable  potation  called  ^  punch,**  but  differing  from 
its  Kngliah  prototype.  'Hiejr  are  always  supphed  with  the  journals 
of  Pans  and  the  provinces,  mduding,  in  the  principal  cities,  **  Galig- 
sani's  Messenger,'*  and  have  usually  raUiard-tables  attached  to  them. 
Some  of  liie  best  of  these  places  in  Paris  and  the  large  towns  have  a 
Sakm  dee  Dames  free  from  tobacco-smoke. 
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In  the  evening  they  are  most  crowded,  and  even  in  the  most  re- 
spectable (except  the  first-rate  Parisian  caf^j)  the  company  is  very 
mixed.  Clerks,  tradesmen,  commis-voyageurs,  soldiers — officers  as 
well  as  privates — and  men  in  bloazes,  crowded  about  a  multitude 
of  little  marble  tables,  wrangle  over  provincial  or  national  politics, 
or  over  games  of  cards  or  dominoes,  while  others,  perspiring  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  surround  the  biUiard- table.  The  rattling  of  balla,  the 
cries  of  waiters  hurrying  to  and  fro,  the  gingling  of  dominoes, 
and  the  tinkling  bell  of  the  mistress  who  presides  at  the  bar,  alone 
prevail  over  the  harsh  din  of  many  voices,  while  the  splendour  of 
mirrored  walls  and  velvet  seats  is  eclipsed  behind  a  cloud  of  unfra- 
grant  tobacco-smoke.    Such  is  the  pictiure  of  a  French  caf6  ! 

A  large  cup  of  coffee  (caf6  au  lait),  with  bread  and  butter,  and  an 
egg  for  breakfast,  costs  about  20  or  24  sous.    A  demi-tasse,  or  small  ^ 
cUp,  in  the  afternoon,  8  or  10  sous ;  a  petit  verre  de  cognac,  5  sous. ' 
The  waiter  usually  receives  2  sous. 

m.  A  traveller's  general  view  of  FRANCE. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  English,  who  traverse  France  on 
their  way  to  Italy  or  Switzerland,  to  complain  of  the  tiresome  and 
monotonous  features  of  the  country,  and  to  ridicule  the  epithet 
'^  La  BeUe  France,"  which  the  French,  who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
have  in  general  no  true  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  are  wont  to 
apply  to  it.  By  a  "  beautiful "  country,  a  Frenchman  generally  un- 
derstands one  richly  fertile  and  fully  cultivated ;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  the  epithet  is  justly  applied  to  France.  It  is  also  most  fortunate 
in  its  cHmate.  Many  of  its  vinevards,  the  most  valuable  spots  in  the 
country,  occupy  tracts  of  poor,  barren,  and  waste  land,  which  in  our 
chmate  would  be  absolutely  unprofitable.  But  in  truth  our  country- 
men are  unjust  in  forming  their  opinion  from  the  routes  between 
Calais  and  Paris,  and  thence  to  Lvons,  Strasburg,  and  Dijon,  perhaps 
the  least  varied  part  of  the  kingaom,  and  at  least  no  fair  sample  of 
its  beauties.  To  this  district,  and  to  a  large  part  of  the  province  of 
Champagne,  the  descriptions  of  '^  wearisome  expanse  of  tillage,  un- 
variea  by  hill  or  dale,  and  extent  of  corn-land  or  pasture,  without 
enclosures,  supremely  tiresome,"  are  almost  exclusively  applicable. 
Throughout  nearly  one  half  of  France,  especially  in  Lower  Normandy, 
Brittany,  a  great  part  of  the  country  S.  of  the  Loire,  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pyrenees,  Limousin,  Auvergne,  and  Dauphin6,  enclosures  and 
hedge-rows  are  almost  as  common  as  in  England,  and  the  variety  of 
sur&ce  in  some  of  these  districts  is  &r  greater.  Our  own  island, 
indeed,  presents  as  it  were  a  miniature  of  other  hmds — a  concentra- 
tion, within  a  small  area,  of  scenery  varying  from  flat  fen  and  rolhng 
down  to  mountains  and  precipices.  In  France,  the  features  of 
nature  are  broad  and  expanded,  and  you  must  often  traverse  50 
or  100  miles  to  encounter  those  pleasing  changes  which,  in  Britain, 
succeed  one  another  almost  every  10  miles.  If  the  English  had 
confined  themselves  less  to  the  beaten  track  in  their  way  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Mediterranean,  they  would  have  verified  the  truth 
of  this  assertion. 
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More  Uaan  50  years  ago,  Arthur  Young  advised  those  "  who  know 
BO  more  of  France  than  just  onoe  passing  throueh  it  to  Italy,  that,  if 
tiifey  would  see  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  should 
Imd  at  Havre,  follow  the  Seine  up  to  Paris,  then  take  the  great  road 
to  Moulina,  and  there  quit  it  for  Auvergne,  and  so  to  the  Rhdne  at 
Valence  or  Yiviers :  such  a  variation  from  the  common  road,  though 
it  demand  more  time,  would  repay  them  by  the  sight  of  a  much 
finer  and  more  singular  country  than  the  road  by  Dijon."  The  tra- 
TeDer  noay  at  present  further  varv  his  route  by  going  fh>m  Fftris 
by  railway  to  Orleans,  and  thence  by  Bourges  either  to  Clermont  in 
AuvergQe,  or  to  Nevers  and  Moulins  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to 
Lyons. 

The  districts  of  France  which  chiefly  recommend  themselves  by 
their  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery  are,  in  the  north,  Normandy, 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  (the  finest  of  the  great  rivers  of  France),  the 
vaUeys  round  Vire,  Mortain,  and  Avranches,  the  wild  coast  scenery 
of  Bnttany,  and  the  course  of  the  Ranoe,  and  of  other  streams  near 
Quimper ;  in  the  centre,  the  Loire  below  Tours,  and  parts  of  Li- 
mouaui :  Auveigne,  the  Cantal  and  Arddche,  the  Rhdne — by  some 
preferred  to  the  Rhine,  on  account  of  its  more  extended  prospects ; 
m  the  east^  the  hills  of  the  Jura,  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Dauphin^,  especially  the  vale  of  the  Gresivaudan,  the  gorge  of  the 
Qrande  Chartreuse,  and  the  sava^  magnificence  of  peak  and  glacier 
around  Mont  Pelvouz,  a  region  iniich  may  be  styled  the  Chamouny 
Of  Grindelwald  of  France.  Among  the  Vosgee  and  Ardennes  are 
many  soberly  romantio  scenes  which  have  as  yet  attracted  but  little 
notice  from  travellers ;  in  the  south,  Provence,  with  its  sunny  sky, 
is  too  and  to  deserve  general  praise,  excepting  that  favoured  terrace 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  along  the  shore  of  the  Me^terranean,  inter- 
vening between  Toulon  and  Nice.  The  Pyrenees,  however,  with- 
out doubt,  include  the  finest  scenery  in  irance,  and,  except  in  the 
want  of  lakes,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and 
8avoy. 

Tfaos  slight  enumeration  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  is  filled  up 
in  ampler  details  in  the  introductions  to  the  difierent  sections  into 
which  this  Hand-book  is  divided,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  tra- 
veller to  lay  down  for  himself  the  plan  of  a  tour,  embracing  as  many 
of  these  points  as  his  time  or  inclination  will  permit. 

"  Breti^e,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  have  the  appearance  of  deserts.  The 
fiertile  territories  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Alsace  are  distinguished  by 
their  utility.  Picardy  is  uninteresting.  Champagne,  in  general,  where 
I  saw  it,  udy,  almost  as  much  so  as  Poitou.  Lorraine,  Frauche 
Comt^  and  Bourgogne  are  s&mbre  in  the  wooded  districts,  and  want 
cheerfolness  in  tne  open  ones.  Berri  and  La  Manchef^iay  be,  ranked 
in  the  same  class." — Arthur  Yourig, 

i  On  the  other  hand,  these  districts,  which  are  not  interesting  in 
point  of  scenery,  have  a  compensating  recommendation  in  their  ar- 
chitectural remains,  and  relics  of  antiquity.  The  heaths  of  Brittany 
are  studded  with  extraordinary  Celtie  remains,  and  abound  in  most 
beautiful  churches.  Out. of  the  midst  of  the  monotonous  plain  of 
La  Beauce  rises  the  wondrous  fabric  of  Chartres  cathedral ;  that 
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of  Bourges  (colossal  pile)  overlooks  the  dull  plain  of  Berri,  as  the 
spire  of  Strasburg  surmounts  the  flat  vaUey  of  the  Bhine.  Bheims, 
iVoyes,  Laon,  &c.,  give  an  interest  to  the  otherwise  tiresome  journey 
through  Champagne  ;  the  sight  of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  and  Abbeville, 
m^kes  one  forget  the  length  of  the  way  through  Picardy  and  Artois  ; 
and  the  Eoman  remaius  of  Nismes,  Aries.  St.  Remy,  Orange,  and 
Antibes,  equal  to  almost  any  in  Italy,  would  alone  compensate  for  a 

i'oumey  to  Provence,  even  had  it  no  other  claims  to  interest.*  France, 
Lowever,  is  particularly  rich  in  architectural  remains,  especially  in 
Gothic  architecture,  of  which  it  possesses  some  of  the  noblest  spe^ 
cimens  existing,  viz.,  the  cathedrals  above  enumerated  ;  to  which, 
must  be  added  those  of  Metz,  and  3  churches  at  Rouen. 

These  glorious  monuments  of  architectural  skill  and  lavish  devo- 
tion are  fdx  more  stupendous  in  their  proportions  than  the  cathe- 
drals of  England,  but  have  this  pecuharity,  that  scarcely  one  of 
them  is  finished :  thus,  Beauvais  has  no  nave,  Amiens  is  incomplete 
in  its  towers,  Abbeville  has  no  choir,  Bourges  no  spire.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  perfect  cathedral  mi^t  be  made  of  the  portal  of 
Rheims,  the  nave  of  Amiens,  the  choir  of  Beauvais,  and  the  tower 
of  Chartres. 

The  rose  or  wheel  windows  are  both  more  frequent  and  of  larger 
dimensions  than  in  English  cathedrals,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  those  of  France,  where  it  is  not  imcommon  to  find  three 
in  one  church.  The  quantity,  variety,  and  richness  of  the  painted 
floss  which  the  ecelesisustical  edifices  still  retain,  in  spite  of  Huguenot 
iconoclasts  and  revolutionary  destructives,  is  quite  marvellous  :  we 
have  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  England. 

The  churches  in  the  N.  of  France  are  closed  from  12  to  6,  except 
the  cathedrals,  which  re-open  at  4.  In  the  S.  they  remain  open  all 
day.  The  choir,  its  aisles  and  side  chapels,  are  usually  closea  by  an 
iron  grating,  and  to  obtain  admittance  one  must  apply  to  the  Suisse, 
01*  beadle,  who  struts  about  in  cocked  hat,  sword,  and  laced  Hverv. 

The  finest  provincial  cities  are  Lyons,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Nantes,  all  more  or  less  distinguished  for  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  fine  edifices.  The  minor  proviucial  towns  have  a 
certain  number  of  features  in  common  which  will  not  fail  to  draw 
the  traveller's  observation  :  such  are  the  formal  walk  near  the  en- 
trance or  on  the  outskirts,  often  a  mere  platform,  planted  with  rows 
of  stunted  trees,  and  the  resort  of  nursery-maids,  washerwomen, 
and  recruits  undergoing  drill,  except  on  Sundays  or  fdte-days,  when 
the  dusty  and  gritty  platform  is  crowded  with  a  gay  throng,  to 
whom  the  sight  of  bright  ribbons,  shawls,  and  new  bonnets,  compen- 
sates for  the  want  of  other  prospect.  A  walk  into  the  country  and 
across  the  fields  is  never  thought  of  by  the  French  artizan  or  shop- 
keeper, nor  indeed  are  there  any  field  paths,  green  shady  lanes,  or 


'  ♦  Mr.Petifs  '  Architectural  Stu- 
dies in  France,  1854,*  should  be 
perused  and  digested  by  every  stu- 
dent of  Gothic  before  he  visits 
France.  It  is  a  book  full  of  instruc- 


tion and  suggestion,  and  the  illus« 
trations  are  valuable  memorials  to 
refer  to  on  retiiming  from  one's 
travels. 
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preiij  vOIaa,  or  neat  cottaffes  with  gardens,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
towns,  to  inyite  him  to  saUj  forth.  The  high  roads  in  France  have 
been  greatly  improved  since  1844 ;  many  are  now  macadamized : 
indeed,  in  spite  of  the  desolating  anarchy  of  1848-50,  the  whole 
country  shows  unequivocal  signs  of  great  and  increasing  prosperity. 

Every  town  of  a  certain  size  is  surrounded  with  f  wall  or  barrier  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  the  octroi  or  town  duties  on  all  articles  for  eating 
and  drinking  brought  into  it,  and  which  go  to  the  municipal  caisse  or 
corporation  funds.  All  carts  and  carriages,  pubhc  and  private,  are 
stopped  at  the  gates  in  conseouence,  by  douaniers,  who  search  them, 
and  the  basgage  contained  in  them,  to  ascertain  that  no  ''comestibles*' 
are  concealed  in  order  to  evade  this  tax.  The  space  outside  the  gates 
usually  swarms  with  low  cabarets,  guinguettes,  &c.,  where  the  poor 
man  may  eat  and  drink  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  within  the  walls. 

Arrived  within  the  town,  the  traveller  will  commonly  find  narrow 
streets,  with  no  pavement  at  the  sides,  but  a  huge  gutter  in  the  centre, 
neither  dean  nor  sweety  lighted  at  night  hj  lamps  (r^verbdres),  swing- 
ing from  ropes  attached  to  the  houses  on  either  side.  After  passing;  one 
or  more  barracks,  the  number  of  which  and  of  soldiers  is  striking 
everywhere,  the  bcurack  beinjg  often  a  sequestrated  convent  or  church, 
he  will  reach  the  Grande  Place  or  square.  On  one  side  of  it,  or  in 
some  other  conspicuous  situation,  appears  a  large  white-washed  build- 
ing, graced  probably  with  a  portico  in  front,  guarded  bv  a  sentinel, 
surmounted  by  a  tri-color  fli^,  and  fenced  round  by  a  tall  iron  railing 
tipped  with  gilt  spearheads.  This  is  the  prefecture  or  sous-pr6fecture. 

There  are  many  institutions  and  establishments  in  French  towns 
deserving  high  commendation  and  general  imitation  in  England :  such 
are  the  Abattoirs,  or  slaughter-houses,  always  in  the  outskirts ;  the 
paUic  Cemeteries,  always  removed  beyond  the  walls  ;  even  the  PubHc 
Walks  to  be  found  in  eveiy  French  town,  though  not  suited  altogether 
to  English  ideas  of  recreation,  yet  show  an  attention  to  the  health  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  north  of  the 
ChanneL 

In  aU  the  larger  towns  there  is  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
generally  of  paintings,  which,  although  for  the  most  part  of  inferior 
merits  are  commendable  as  institutions  for  public  recreation. 

Still  more  commendable  are  the  public  Hbraries  and  reading-rooms, 
arran^^  in  convenient  apartments,  with  salaried  Hbrarians,  common 
in  all  French  provincial  towns.  An  amiable  traveller  observes.  **  I 
could  not  visit  these  Ubraries  without  wishing  that  similar  institu- 
tions could  be  introduced  into  England,  where  the  easy  access  to 
books  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  could  not  but  prove  at  once 
agreeable  and  beneficial  The  encouragement  of  such  an  object 
would  be  a?ri9e  application  of  the  pubHc  money." — Knighfs  Tour  in 
Normandy. 

lliere  are  three  aothors  whose  works  should  be  perused  before 
entering  France :  Geesar  for  its  ancient  history ;  Froissart  for  its 
feudal  mstory  ;  and  Arthur  Young,  for  the  picture  of  France  before 
the  Bevohttion :  his  vivid  local  descriptions  hold  good  to  the  present 
day. 
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n.   LIST  Ol  THE  86   DEPARTMENTS   INTO  WHICH  FBANCE  IS  DIVIDED, 
AND  Ot  THE  33  ANCIENT  PROVINCES  COMPOSING  THEM. 


Provmces, 


Ile  de  France,  with  La 
Brie,  &c 

PlOARDIE. 

Artois  and  Boclonnais. 
Flandre  and  Hainault 
FRAN9AI8. 


KORMANDIE. 


Bretagne. 


0RI£ANAIS. 

Beaucb  and  Pats  Char* 
train. 

Maine. 

Anjotj. 
toctraine. 

Porroa. 


Bcrri. 

Marohe. 

Limousin. 

Angoumois. 
Saintonoe  and  Aunis. 
Perioord. 

QUTENNB. 


Armaonac  (part  OF  Gas- 
oognb). 

Bioorre  (part  OF  Gas- 
oogne). 

Oascoone. 

Buarn  and  French  Na- 
varre. 


Dipartemens, 

Seine. 

Seine-et-Oise. 

Seine-et-Mame. 

Oise. 

Aisne. 

Somme. 

Fta-de-Calais. 

JKord. 

'Seine-Inf^rieure. 

Eure. 

Calvados. 

Orne. 

.Mancbe. 

nie-et-Vilaino. 

Cdtes-du-Nord. 

Finisterra. 

Morbihan. 

Loire-Infi^eure. 

{Loiret. 
Loir-et-Cber. 

lEure-et-Loire. 

rSarfcbe. 
\Mayenne. 

Maine-et-Loire. 

Indre-et- Loire. 

(Vendue. 
Deux-S^vres. 
Vienne. 
(Indre. 
Cber. 
Creuae. 

(Haute-Yieime. 
Corr&ze. 
Cbarenie. 

Cbarente-Inferieure. 
Dordogne. 

IGironde. 
Lot-et-Garonne. 
Lot. 
Tarn-et-Qaronne. 
Aveyron. 

JGers. 

iHautes-Pyr^n^es. 
Landes. 
[BasseB-Pyr^nte. 


Chefs'Lieux, 

Paris. 

Versailles. 

Melun. 

Beauvais. 

Laon. 

Amiens. 

Arras. 

Lille. 

Rouen.. 

Evreux. 

Caen. 

Alen^on. 

Saint-Ld. 

Rennes. 

Saint-Brieux. 

Quimper. 

Yannee. 

Nantes. 

Orleans. 

Blois. 

Cbartres. 

Le  Mans. 

Laval. 

Ajigers. 

Tours. 

Bourbon-Vendee. 

Niort. 

Poitiers. 

CbAteauroux. 

Bourges. 

Gueret. 

Limoges. 

Tulle. 

Angouldme. 

La  Rocbelle. 

P^rigueuz. 

Bordeaux. 

Agen. 

Cabors. 

Montauban. 

Rbodez. 

Aucb. 

Tarbes. 

Mont-  de-Manan. 

Pau. 
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Provmc€t, 

COMTi  DE  FOIX. 

BocssnxoN. 


Labguszxkx 


YlVARAIS. 

(itYAWDAS. 

VSLAT. 

COXTAT  YiSNAlBSIN, 

Okabge,  &C. 


^BOTESCS, 


Daupbut^. 


Ltoxitais  &  Beaujolais. 

FOBEZ. 

AUVEBGNS. 

BOURBOSNAIB 
NlTERNAIS. 

Brese,  Bugey,  &c. 

BODBGOGHE  (DUCEli). 


GOMT^     DB    BODBOOOITE, 
OB  FBASfCHE-COMT^. 


Chajcpaghe. 
lobeaute. 

AUA9E. 
I  GOBSICA. 


Arri^ge. 
Pyi^n^-Orientalea. 

IHaute-Garonne. 
Tarn. 
Aude. 
H^huilt. 
Gard. 
Ard^he. 
Loz^re. 
Haute-Loire. 

jVaucluBe. 

!Boaches*du-Rh6ne. 
Var. 
BaBses-Alpes. 

JDrOxne. 
(Hautes-Alpes. 

Rh6ne. 

Loire. 
/Puy-do-I>6me. 
ICantal. 

Allier. 

Ni^vre. 

Aln. 

fSadne-et-Loire. 
Cdted'Or.    • 
Yonne. 
|Doubs. 
<Jura. 
|Haute-Sadne. 

IAube. 
Mame. 
Haute-Mame. 
Ardennes. 
(Meurthe. 
Heuse. 
Moselle. 
Voages. 
/BaB-Rhin. 
\Haut-Rhin. 
Corse. 


ChefS'Lieva. 
Foix. 

Perpignan. 
Toulouse. 
Alby. 

Carcassonne. 
Montpellier. 
Nismes. 
Privas. 
Mende. 
LePuy. 

Avignon. 

Harseillo. 

Braguiguan. 

Digne. 

Grenoble. 

Valence. 

Gap. 

Lyon. 

Montbrison. 

Clermont. 

Aurillac. 

Moulins. 

Kevers, 

Bourg. 

M&con. 

Dijon. 

Auxerre. 

Besancon. 

Lons  -le-Saulnier. 

Vesoul. 


Ch&lons  sur^Marne. 

Cb&umont. 

M^zi^res. 

Wancy. 

Bar-le-Duc. 

Metz. 

Epinal. 

Strasburg. 

Colmar. 

Ajaccio. 


0,  THE  ENGLISH  ABBOAD. 

It  may  not  be  amias  here  briefly  to  consider  the  causes  which 
render  the  English  unpopular  in  many  countries  of  the  Continent, 
hi  the  first  ^lace,  it  arises  from  the  number  of  ill-conditioned  persons 
(mauvais  sujets)  who,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  face  the  world  at 
home,  scatter  themselves  over  foreign  lands,  and  bring  no  little  dis- 
credit upon  their  country.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  many 
respectable  and  wealthy  persons,  who,  through  inattention,  un- 
gtttfdedneBS,  wanton  expenditure  in  some  cases,  niggardly  parsimony 
Fnmce,  c 
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in  others,  but,  above  all,  from  an  unwillingness  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  they  are  among,  contribute 
not  a  little  to  bring  their  own  nation  into  disrepute.  The  English- 
man abroad  too  often  forgets  that  he  is  the  representative  of  his 
country,  and  that  his  countrymen  will  be  judged  by  his  own  con- 
duct ;  that  by  affability,  moderation,  and  being  easily  pleased,  he 
will  conciliate  ;  whereas  by  caprice,  extravagant  squandering,  or  ill- 
timed  niggardliness,  he  affects  the  reception  of  the  next  comer. 

There  are  many  points,  however,  in  which  our  character  is  mis- 
understood by  foreigners.  The  morose  sullenness  attributed  by 
them  to  the  Englishman  is,  in  perhaps  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  nothing 
more  than  involuntary  silence,  arising  from  his  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages,  or  at  least  from  his  want  of  sufficient  fluency  to  make 
himself  readily  understood,  which  thus  prevents  his  enjoying  society. 
If  an  Englishman  were  fully  aware  how  much  it  increases  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  travelling  to  have  made  some  progress  in  foreign  lan- 
guages before  he  sets  foot  on  the  Continent,  no  one  would  think  of 
quitting  home  until  he  had  devoted  at  least  some  months  to  hard 
labour  with  grammars  and  dictionaries. 

Englishmen  and  Protestants,  admitted  into  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  at  times  are  often  inconsiderate  in  talking  loud,  laughing, 
and  stamping  with  their  feet  while  the  service  is  going  on:  a  moment's 
reflection  should  point  out  to  them  that  they  should  regard  the 
feelings  of  those  around  them  who  are  engaged  in  their  devotions. 
Above  all,  they  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  altar.  In  a  church  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  not  walk 
arm  in  arm — as  that  is  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  people 
and  to  their  idea  of  good  manners :  they  should  avoid  talking 
together  during  service. 

Our  countrymen  have  a  reputation  for  pugnacity  in  France ;  let 
them  therefore  be  especially  cautious  not  to  make  use  of  their  fists, 
however  great  the  provocation,  otherwise  they  wiU  rue  it.  Ko 
French  magistrate  or  judge  will  listen  to  any  plea  of  provocation ; 
fine  and  imprisonment  are  the  offender's  inevitable  portion.  The 
general  conduct  of  the  French  towards  strangers,  especially  that  of  the 
peasantry,  is  courteous  and  kind,  and  in  no  country  is  the  foreigner 
more  sure  of  redress  in  the  event  of  suffering  from  fraud  or  injus- 
tice, provided  only  he  preserves  his  temjjer  and  appUes  to  the  pro- 
per authorities.  In  the  case  of  an  exorbitant  bill,  a  stranger  .may 
resort  to  a  respectable  lawyer  in  the  place  ;  and  without  being 
compelled  to  stay  and  appear,  as  in  England,  by  merely  leaving  his 
deposition  properly  attested,  the  fraudulent  innkeeper  may  be 
compelled  to  disgorge.  * 

By  the  official  returns  it  appears  that  there  are  at  present  in  France 
66,000  English  residents.  Supposing  the  average  expenditure  of  each 
to  be  5  francs  a-day,  the  sum  total  will  amount  to  about  4,820,000?. 

*  During  the  summer  of  1852,  i  him  by  the  offender,  and  an  ample 
an  English  clei^yman,  defrauded  of        apology  made  to  him,  through  uie 


pai't  of  his  fare  by  a  clerk  in  a  dili- 
gence office,  hod  the  sum  repaid  to 


exertions  of  the  Hiaire-adiomt   of 
Yichy.- G.B. 
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per  aimanL  In  not  fewer  than  25  towns  of  France  places  of  worship 
£)rthe  performance  of  the  English  Church  Service  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  at  most  of  these  there  are  resident  Enelish  ministers, 
manjofihem  having  the  licence  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  With 
few  exceptions  the  stipends  are  yery  small,  and  English  travellers 
flTailing  themselves  of  the  privilege  and  benefit  anorded  bj  these 
places  of  worship  should  remember  that  they  are  in  duty  bomid  to 
eontribute,  according  to  their  means,  to  the  support  of  the  establish- 
ments and  their  ministers. 


p.  SKELETON  TOUR  THBOUGH  FRANCE,  TO  EMB8ACB  THE  PRINCIPAL 
OBJECTS  OF  CUEIOSITT.  AND  TO  OOCUFT  FIVS  OR  BIX  MONTBS. 


Hatbe— By  land  up  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Seine,  halting  to  explore  ito 
baauti^  and  curioflitiee. 

Booea  (to  Paris  by  railway). 

Isdelys. 

DcKeod  the  valley  of  the  Seine  by 
nilwaytoHavTV. 

Caen. 

Bayeux  (Cherbourg). 

Vire. 

ATianehea  and  Mont  8b.  Mioheh 

Stlfalo. 

Difiut  (Brest  and  Quimper). 

Yaones  and  Camac. 

Kantea— Clisson. 

Ascent  of  the  Loire  to  Angers.  (Rl.) 

fiaumur. 

Ckinon. 

Tours. 

Lodiefl  —  Chdnonceauz. 
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Mont  Dore. 
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Nar  bonne. 
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ABBREVIATIONS,  &c.,  USED  IN  THE  HANDBOOK. 

The  Points  of  the  Compass  are  often  marked  simply  by  the  letters  N.  S. 
E.  W. 

(rt.)  right,  (/.)  left,  —  applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  right  bank  is 
that  which  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  whose  back  is  turned  towards 
the  source,  or  the  quarter  from  which  the  current  descends. 

kilom.  for  kilometre.  Cent,  for  Centiuy. 

m.  for  English  mile.  R.  Rte.  for  Route. 

D6pt.  for  D^partement.  p.  for  page. 

Inhab.  for  Inhabitants.  Sta.  Stat,  for  Railway  Station. 

The  names  of  Inns  precede  the  description  of  every  place  (often  in  a 
parenthesis),  because  the  first  information  needed  by  a  traveller  is  where 
to  lodge.     The  best  Inns,  as  far  as  they  can  be  determined,  are  placed  first. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  by  the  vague  words  "large"  or  "small," 
the  amount  of  the  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  is  almost  in- 
variably stated,  as  presenting  a  more  exact  scale  of  the  importance  and  size 
of  the  place. 

Every  Route  has  a  number,  corresponding  with  the  figures  attached  to 
the  Route  on  the  General  Map  of  France,  which  thus  serves  aa  an  index  to 
the  Book,  at  the  same  time  that  it  prissents  a  tolerably  exact  view  of  the 
great  high  roads  of  France,  and  of  the  course  of  public  conveyances. 

The  length  of  the  Routes  and  the  distances  from  place  to  place  are  - 
measured  in  kilometres. 
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PiciBDT  and  lie  de  France,  through  which  lie  the  routes  to  Paris  from  Calais 
sad  Boulogne,  present  no  attractions  of  picturesqueness,  but  some  interesting 
1  Mstorical  associations  to  Elnglishmen,  and  a  few  fine  examples  of  Gothic  archi- 
i;  feetnre,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Abbeville, 
r    Fnace.  b 


2  Picardy— 'Normandy.  Sect.    ] 

Normandy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  interest  in  many  respects: — it  ii 
remarkable  for  varied  outline  of  swelling  hills  waving  with  com ;  for  beauti^u 
valleys  abounding  in  orchards,  and  in  rich  pasturages,  on  which  large  herds  o 
cattle  are  reared,  and  traversed  by  winding  rivers ;  for  richness  and  carefu 
cultivation;  and  above  all,  for  remains  of  antiquity;  venerable  cities,  tin 
delight  of  the  painter ;  noble  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  churches,  not  confinec 
merely  to  the  larger  towns,  but  scattered  over  the  country,  so  that  every  littl< 
village,  in  some  parts,  possesses  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  Nor- 
mandy is  decidedly  among  the  most  attractive  portions  of  France.  Parts  oJ 
the  upper  country  are  certainly  flat,  bare,  monotonous  table-land;  but  in  iu 
joyous  sunny  slopes  and  windmg  dales,  in  its  hedgerows,  orchards,  thatched 
cottages  with  gardens,  in  the  general  character  of  the  landscape  of  La  Basse 
Normandie,  especially  in  its  verdure,  frequent  village  spires,  and  white  chalk 
cliffs,  an  Englishman  recognises  with  pleasure  the  Matures  of  his  own  Father- 
land, which  no  other  part  of  the  Continent  affords.  He  may  also  take  pleasure 
in  remembering  that  this  was  the  cradle  whence  came  the  wise  and  hardy  bands 
of  conquerors  m>m  whose  possession  of  England  that  country  dates  her  rising 
prosperity  and  greatness. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  Gothic  architecture,  especially  to  the  architect  and 
antiquary,  Normandy  will  afford  a  rich  treat.  Rouen,  a  city  possessing  much 
of  the  old  Teutonic  character  in  its  edifices,  and  containing  not  only  a  ma^ifi- 
cent  cathedral,  but,  if  possible,  a  still  finer  church,  that  of  St.  Ouen,  is  certunly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  France,  and  will  alone  furnish  occupation 
for  many  days. 

Caen  is  also  interesting,  though  in  a  less  degree;  but  in  its  vicinity  are  a 
great  number  of  curious  village  churches.  The  ruined  abbeys,  Boscherville, 
Jumiiigcs,  &c.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Seine,  are  remarkable  examples  of  genuine 
Norman  architecture ;  and  the  scenery  of  the  river  on  whose  banks  and  penin- 
sulas they  lie — the  great  water  highway  connecting  Paris  with  its  port  of  Havre 
— is  so  very  pleasing,  that  it  deserves  to  be  seen  both  from  land  and  water.  The 
cathedrals  of  Bayeux  (famed  for  its  tapestry)  and  of  Coutances  also  are  noble 
edifices. 

Normandy  abounds  in  old  castles ;  of  which  the  most  interesting,  both  in  an 
historical  and  picturesque  point  of  view,  are  Ch&teau  Gaillard,  the  favourite 
stronghold  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion ;  Falaise,  the  birth-place  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  and  many  others,  the  cradles  of  our  English  noblesse,  whence  they 
derive  their  titles ;  and  above  all,  Mont  St.  Michel,  which  possesses  a  triple 
interest  as  an  historical  fortress,  a  remarkable  ecclesiastical  edifice,  and  a  most 
grand  and  striking  object. 

The  Roman  theatre  at  Lillebonne  deserves  mention  as  an  interesting  example 
of  an  edifice  of  the  kind,  and  almost  the  only  one  existing  in  Northern  Europe. 

The  most  picturesque  parts  of  Normandy  are  the  banks  of  the  Seine  from  St. 
Germain  to  Havre,  and  especially  fW)m  Rouen  to  Havre,  though  its  innumerable 
islands,  planted  with  rows  of  poplars  and  willows,  are  often  monotonous ;  the 
vicinity  of  Vire  and  of  Avrancnes  charmingly  posted  on  a  hill  top,  whence 
the  view  extends  to  the  Mont  St.  Michel,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  is  peculiarly 
attractive. 

The  Maiine  Arsenalf  Dockyardy  and  Breakwater  of  Cherbourg,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  promontory  called  the  Cotentin,  which  deserves  to  be  explored 
for  its  geological  peculiarities,  must  not  be  omitted  among  the  curiosities  of 
Normandy. 
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Skeleton  Tour  of  3  Weeks  through  Normandy, 


Soutbampton  to 
1  Hanxi. 

Tancarville. 
9  liileboone. 

Candebec. 

4  St.  George  Boscherrille. 

7  Roaen. 
Ch&tean  Gaillard. 

Descent  of  the  Seine  to  Honfleur 
(or  to  Havre,  and  by  another 
steamer  to) 

8  Caen. 

10  PaJaiae  and  hack, 
n  Bayenx. 


12  Valonges. 

13  Cherbourg. 

14  Coutances. 
St.  Lo. 

15  Vire. 
Mortain. 

16  Avranches. 
Mont  St.  Michel. 

17  Del. 

18  Dinant. 

19  St.  Malo,  and  by  steamer  to 

21  Jersey  and  Southampton.^Or  from 
Dol  to  Dinant,  Rennes,  and  An- 
gers, on  the  Rly.  fW>m  Nantes  to 
Orleans,  and  so  to  Paris. 


The  best  aeccmnt  of  the  arehitectoral  remains  of  Normandy  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Gaffjf  Knighfs  *  Tour  in  Normandv ;'  WhewelVs  *  Notes  on  German  and 
French  Churches;'  Tvmer'B  *Tonr  in  Normandy,'  one  of  the  earliest  descrip- 
tions of  the  country  published  in  Eneland  or  France;  Cotman  and  Pugiue 
'DliistratiTe  Plates;'  and  Caumonfs  '  Histoire  Sommaire  de  FArchitecture  du 
M<^en  Age.'  JS.  /Wre'j  *  Guide  de  Voyaffeur  en  Normandie,  1845,'  which 
is,  ror  the  most  part,  a  transUtion  from  this  Handbook. 


ROUTE  1. 

CAl^S  TO    PARIS,   BY   ST.  OMKB,  HAZS- 
nOCCK,  UIXE,  DOUAI,  ABRAfl.^BAII.. 

377  kilom.  =  333}  En^.  m. 

4  trains  dsdly — 7  to  9  hrs. 

This  Rly.,  a  branch  of  the  Chemin 
de  Per  du  Nord,  was  completed  1848. 

TfrminuM  at  Calais  is  on  the  Quay, 
dose  to  the  landing-place.  It  includes 
ike  Custom-house,  Passport-office,  and 
Befreshment-rtxmi  (Buffet — hotel)  all 
under  its  roof. 

Calais.  —  Luu:  H.  Dessin.  The 
bed-room  in  which  the  author  of 
'The  Sentimental  Journey'  slept  is 
idU  marked  Sterne's  Room;  and  that 
occapied  hjf  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  also 
tifketed  with  his  respected  name.  H. 
ie  Paris,  good,  and  more  moderate 
tkin  the  more  pretentious  inns,  is  re- 
commended. Quillac's  Hotel.  H.  Meu- 
lice;  no  connection  with  the  house  of 
t^  same  name  at  Paris.  The  prefer- 
ence ^endly  given  to  Boulogne  has 
fimimshed  the  custom  of  the  hotel- 
keepers  here ;  and  this  circumstance 


leads  them  to  seek  to  indemnify  them- 
selves by  an  increase  of  prices.  10  ft*, 
is  the  common  charge  for  landing  or 
shipping  a  4-wheeled  carriage;  but 
M.  Dessin  has  charged  for  landing 
a  britzka  and  placing  it  on  the  railway 
truck  25  frs.,  with  commission  and 
other  charges  in  addition,  amounting  to 
44  frs.  1 4  c. — a  most  extortionate  charye, 
which  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to. 

For  useful  information  on  landing  in 
France,  see  Introduction. 

Calais  has  12,508  Inhab.;  it  is  a 
fortress  of  the  second  class,  situated  in 
a  very  barren  and  unpicturesque  dis- 
trict, with  sandhills  raised  by  the  wind 
and  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  morasses 
on  the  other,  contributing  considerably 
to  its  military  strength,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  beauty  of  its  position. 
Within  a  few  'years  it  has  been  re- 
fortified,  and  the  strength  of  its  works 
greatly  increased,  especially  to  sea- 
ward. An  English  traveller  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  described  it  as  **  a 
beggarly,  extorting  town;  monstrous 
dear  and  sluttish."  In  the  opinion  of 
B.,2 


Hoiite  1, —  Calais. 


Sect.  I. 


,  mauy,  this  description  holds  good  down 
to  the  present  time. 

The  harbour,  improved  and  length- 
oned  by  282  yards  since  1830,  is  not  so 
deep  as  that  of  Boulogne.  When  the 
tide  is  low  passengers  must  land  in 
boats,  and  wait  for  their  baggage  until 
th3  steamer  can  enter. 

Except  to  an  Englishman  setting  his 
foot  for  the  first  time  on  the  Continent, 
to  whom  everything  is  novel,  Calais 
has  little  that  is  remarkable  to  show. 
After  an  hour  or  two  it  becomes  tire- 
some, and  a  traveller  will  do  well  to 
quit  it  as  soon  as  he  has  cleared  his 
b&gg&ge  from  the  custom-house,  and 
procured  the  signature  of  the  police  to 
his  passport,  which,  if  he  be  pressed 
for  time,  will  be  done  almost  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  so  as  not  to 
delay  his  departure.  It  is  necessar^r  to 
be  aware  of  this,  as  thecommissionnaires 
of  the  hotels  will  sometimes  endeavour 
to  detain  a  stranger,  under  pretence  of 
I  not  being  able  to  get  his  passport 
signed.  The  owner  of  the  passport 
must  repair  to  the  police-office  himself 
to  have  it  vise.  Travellers  not  intend- 
ing to  go  to  Paris,  but  merely  passing 
thi-ough  the  country  on  the  way  to 
Ostend,  Brussels,  or  Marseilles,  are  not 
compelled  to  exchange  their  passport 
for  a  passe  provisoire,  (See  Pasxporia : 
IntrodttctioB.)  Persons  unprovided  with 
a  passport  may  procure  one  from  the 
British  Consul  for  4s.  6</. 
^  Calais  has  since  1830  become  a  ma- 

nufacturing town ;  the  bobbin-net  (tulle) 
trade  flourishes  in  rivalry  of  that  of 
England ;  numerous  mills  have  sprung 
up:  steam  "engines  ai'e  multiplying; 
ana  the  inner  ramparts  have  been  re- 
moved, to  make  way  for  factories.  The 
gates  remain  open  all  night.  Water  is 
scarce  here,  and  throughout  Artois. 
5.5  millious  of  eggs  are  exported  hence 
to  England  annufdly. 

The  Pier  of  Calais  is  an  agreeable 
promenade,  nearly  }  m.  long.  It  is 
decorated  with  a  pillar,  raised  to  com- 
memorate the  return  of  Louis  XVIII. 
to  France,  which  originally  bore  this 
inscription : — 

"  I^  24  Avril,  1814,  S.  M.  Louis 
XVIII,  ddbarqua  vis-2l-vis  de  cette  co- 
lonne,  et  fut  enfin  rendu  k  Tamour  des 


Francis;  pour  en  perp^tuerle  souve- 
nir, la  viUe  de  Calais  a  61ev£  ce  monu- 
ment." "  As  an  additional  means  of 
perpetuating  this  remembrance,  a  bra- 
zen plale  luidbeen  let  into  the  pave- 
ment, upon  the  precise  spot  where  his 
foot  first  touched  the  soil.  It  was  the 
left ;  and  an  English  traveller  noticed 
it  in  his  journal  as  a  sinistrous  omen, 
that,  when  Louis  le  D^ir^,  after  his 
exile,  stepped  on  France,  he  did  not 
put  the  right  foot  foremost."— ©iiar- 
Urltf  Bedew.  At  the  Revolution  o£ 
July,  1830,  both  inscription  and  fbot- 
mark  were  at  once  obbterated  by  the 
mob ;  and  the  pillar  now  stands  a  mo- 
nument merely  of  the  mutability  of 
French  opinions  and  dynasties. 

The  principal  gate  leading  fW>m  the 
sea-side  into  the  town  is  that  intro- 
duced by  Hogarth  into  his  well-knowii 
picture.  It  was  built  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  1635. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
interesting  incidents  of  the  Siege  of 
Calais  by  Edward  III.,  which  histed 
11  months,  and  of  the  heroic  devotion 
of  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre  and  his  5  com- 
panions. Few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that 
the  heroes  of  Calais  not  only  went  un- 
rewarded by  their  own  king  and  coun- 
trymen, but  were  compelled  to  beg 
their  bread  in  misery  through  France. 
Calais  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  more  than  200  years,  from 
1347  to  1558,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Due  de  Guise.  It  was  the  last 
relic  of  the  Gallic  dominions  of  the 
Plantaffcnets,  which,  at  one  time,  com- 
prehended the  half  of  France.  Calais 
was  dear  to  the  English  as  the  prize  of 
the  valour  of  their  forefathers,  rather 
than  from  any  real  value  which  it  poa- 


The  English  traveller  should  look  at 
the  H6teT  de  Guise,  onginally  the 
guildhall  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  "  staple  of  wool,"  established 
here  by  Edward  III.  1363.  It  has 
some  vestiges  of  English  Tudor  archi- 
tecture. Henry  VIII.  used  to  lodge  in  it. 

In  the.  Great  Market  Place  stands 
the  H6lel  de  Ville  (Town  Hall).  In  it 
are  situated  the  police-offices.  In  front 
of  it  are  placed  busts  of  St.  Pierre ;  of 
the  Due  de  Guise,  named  le  Balafi€, 
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vbo  conquered  the  town  from  the 
E&^ioh ;  and  of  the  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
fiea,  who  built  the  citadel  on  the  W. 
of  die  town :  above  it  rises  a  bdfrjr, 
amlaining  the  chimes.  In  the  same 
sqaare  is  a  tower,  which  serves  as  a 
hsdmarfc  by  daj  and  a  lighthouse  by 
night,  to  point  ont  to  sulors  the  en- 
tnace  of  the  harbour. 

The  principal  Chttrch  was  built  at 
tbe  time  when  the  English  were  mas- 
ters of  Calais.  It  is  handsome,  and 
tBTBioanted  by  a  stately  tower  and 
ibort  steeple,  which  merit  notice. 

Lady  tiamilton  (Nelson's  Emma) 
died  here,  a  panper,  in  great  misery, 
Jan.  1815.  Her  body,  enclosed  in  a 
detl  box,  was  interred  in  the  public 
cemetoy,  which  was  converted,  in 
1816,  into  a  timber-yard,  about  20 
jards  beyond  the  Porte  de  Calais,  on 
tbe  L  of  the  road  to  Boulogne.  A  pillar, 
a^t  up  by  Mr.  R.  Barton,  marks  the  spot. 
The  walU  round  the  town,  and  the 
pier  jotting  oat  nearly  }  m.  from  the 
then,  are  admirable  promenades,  and 
eommand  a  distinct  view  of  the  white 
di&  of  Ekigland,— a  tantalizing  sight 
to  tbe  English  exiles,  fugitives  from 
creditors,  or  compelled  from  other  causes 
to  leave  their  homes — a  numerous  class 
both  here  and  at  Boulogne.  There  are 
msay  of  oar  countrymen  besides,  who 
reside  merely  for  the  purpose  of  econo- 
oisiBg;  so  that  the  place  is  half  Angli- 
cised, and  our  language  is  generally 
>iwken.  The  number  amounts  at  pre- 
flCDt  to  4800  English  residents  in  and 
tnnmd  Calais.  There  is  an  English 
Chapei,  Rue  des  Prglres:  service  on 
Sosdays,  11  A.M.,  3  p.m. 
Tli«%  is  a  small  theatre  here. 
Calais  is  one  of  those  places  where 
tke  fraternity  of  Couriera  have  a  sta- 
&m.  TraveUers  should  be  cautioned 
mn  to  engage  one,  unless  the  landlord 
of  an  hotel,  or  some  other  respectable 
3sd  responsible  person,  give  him  a 
ehancter  derived  from  personal  know- 
led^;  as  many  of  these  couriers  re- 
nam  at  Calais  only  because  some  pre- 
novs  act  of  misconduct  prevents  them 
■bowing  their  fiaces  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel.  The  inn-yards 
IK  generally  well  stocked  with  car- 
nages to  be  let  or  sold ;  they  are  mostly 


old  and  rickety  vehicles,  and  the  hire 
demanded  for  them  nearly  equals  that 
for  which  an  excellent  carriage  may  be 
obtained  in  London. 

Steamboats,  2  every  day  to  Douor, 
The  new  English  steamers  visually 
make  the  voyage  in  1}  to  2  hours.  The 
French  steamers  are  inferior.  Fare, 
10«.  6d.  Carriages,  2/.  29,  Steamers 
go  direct  to  London  several  times  a- 
week,  in  10}  or  12  hours. 

Diligence  daily  to  Boulogne  and  to 
Dunkerque. 

Railuaya  to  Lille  and  Paris  —  to 
Lille  and  Brussels— to  Mons  and  Na- 
mur — to  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp. 
Hailwaye  are  projected  from  Odais  to 
Boulogne,  and  direct  to  Arras. 

On  leaving  the  Quai  the  line  skirts 
the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Citadel. 

St.  Pierre-les-Calais  Stat.  This  is  a 
sort  of  suburb  of  Calais,  containing  a 
population  of  11,000. 

The  RIy.  runs  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Aa:  it  crosses  the  Canal  d'Ardres, 
near  the  Pont  Sans  Pareil. 

Ardres  Stat. 

The  plain  between  this  place  and 
Gnisnes,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  road, 
is  the  Field  of  the  doth  cf  Gold,  the 
scene  of  tbe  meeting  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  ir)20,  with  their 
suites  of  5696  persons  and  4325  horses, 
called  Le  Champ  du  Drap  d'Or,  from 
the  cloth  of  gold  with  which  the  tents 
and  pavilions  of  the  monarohs  were 
covered. 

Audruicq  Stat. 

Watten  Stat. 

St,  Omer  Stat,  Inns :  L'Ancienne 
Poste;  Grande  Ste.  Catherine;  H. 
d'Angleterre,  good. 

This  is  a  third-rate  fortress,  whose 
means  of  defence  lie  less  in  its  actual 
fortifications  than  in  the  marshes  which 
surround  it,  and  the  facility  afforded 
by  the  river  Aa,  on  which  it  stands,  of 
flooding  the  land  round  about,  so  as  to 
leave  only  J  of  its  circuit  unprotected 
by  the  waters.  Although  it  contains  a 
population  of  19,344  souls,  it  is  a  very 
dull  place.  There  are,  however,  two 
ecclesiastical  edifices  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Cathedral^  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Rue  St.  Berlin,  is  a  fine  building, 
showing  the  transition  from  the  round 
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to  the  pointed  style.  The  E.  end  is  a 
good  example  of  the  polygonal  terminar 
tion  of  churches,  with  projecting  cha- 
pels, so  common  on  the  Continent.  The 
interior  is  good;  —  the  small  Lady 
Chape^has  modem  decorations. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
same  street  stand  the  scanty  remains 
of  the  famous  Aht)ey  Church  of  St, 
Bertiuy  at  one  time  tne  noblest  Gothic 
monument  of  French  Flanders — in  its 
present  state  a  disgrace  to  the  town, 
and  a  reproach  to  the  government; 
for  be  it  known  that  its  destruction 
has  been  perpetrated  since  1830 1  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  Revolution 
the  monastery  was  suppressed ;  the 
Convention  spared  it ;  and  though 
under  the  Directory  it  was  sold  for 
the  materials,  unroofed,  and  stripped 
of  its  woodwork  and  metal,  yet  its 
walls  remained  comparatively  unin- 
jured until  the  magistrates  barbar- 
ously pulled  it  down  to  afford  employ- 
ment to  some  labourers  out  of  work ! 
The  fragment  remaining  consists  of  a 
stately  tower  built  in  the  15th  century 
(1431-1461),  displaying  the  ornaments 
of  the  florid  Gothic  in  the  mutilated 
panelling  on  its  walls,  and  bits  of  tra- 
cery in  its  windows ;  a  small  portion  oi 
the  nave  remains  attached  to  it.  The 
tower,  threatening  to  fEill,  has  been 
propped  by  an  ugly,  ill-contrived  but- 
tress of  masonry;  there  is  some  talk 
of  converting  it  into  a  museum.  The 
town  is  well  seen  from  its  top,  but 
there  is  nothing  else  of  interest  m  the 
view.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Bertin  the  feeble  Childeric  III., 
the  last  king  of  the  first  race,  ended 
his  days ;  here  also  Becket  sought  re- 
fuge when  a  fugitive  from  England. 

A  Seminary  for  the  education  of  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Catholics  exists  here :  it 
has  succeeded  the  celebrated  Jentits* 
College  founded  by  Father  Parsons  for 
the  education  of  young  Englishmen. 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  brought  up  here 
for  the  priesthood ;  and  several  of  the 
conspirators  en^ged  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  were  pupils  of  the  same  school. 
There  are  not  more  than  15  or  20 
students  at  present.  About  400  Eng- 
lish reside  here.  English  Chapel,  Rue 
du  Bon  Pasteur,  Sunday,  11  and  3. 


Eblinghem  Stat. 

Hazebrouck  Stat,  is  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  lines  from  Calais  and  Duxi- 
kerque  (by  Cassel,  Rte.  188). 

This  is  a  flourishing  town  of  7346 
Inhab.,  whose  Ch.  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire  240  ft.  high,  of  open  work,  built 
1493-1520. 

Strazeele  Stat. 

Bailleul  Stat.  {Inn,  Faucon),  a  town 
of  10,000  Inhab. 

Steenwerck  Stat. 

Armenti^re  Stat.,  a  town  of  750O 
Inhab.,  mostly  weavers. 

Parenchies  Stat. 

The  Rly.  skirts  the  fortifications  of 
Lille,  and  is  joined  by  the  Belgian  sec- 
tion near  the  Porte  de  Fives. 

Lille  Stat. 

Lille.  (Flem.  Ryssel.) — Ifiru:  H. 
de  TEurope ;  very  dear ; — de  Bellevue ; 
-  de  Commerce. 

This  city  of  63,693  Inhab.  is  import- 
ant both  as  a  fortress  of  the  first  order 
for  its  strength,  forming  the  central 
point  of  the  defence  of  France  on  her 
N.  frontier,  and  as  a  populous  and  in- 
dustrious seat  of  manufacture,  rankings 
seventh  amone  the  cities  of  France.  It 
is  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  du  Nord,  and 
was  formerly  capital  of  French  Flan- 
ders. The  streams  of  the  Haute  and 
Basse  Deule  traverse  the  town,  filling 
its  moats  and  turning  the  wheels  of  its 
mills,  and  they  are  connected  by  a 
canal,  by  means  of  which  the  country 
for  1^  m.  around  the  walls  can  be  laid 
under  water. 

There  are  no  fine  public  buildings 
proportioned  to  the  size  and  wealth  of 
the  city,  its  monuments  have  been 
levelled  by  bombshells,  and  its  objects 
of  interest  for  the  passing  traveller,  un- 
less he  be  a  military  man,  are  few,  as 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
enumeration : — 

Its  Cititdel  is  considered  a  master- 
piece of  the  skill  of  Vauban,  who  was 
governor  of  it  for  many  years.  It  is 
a  regular  pentagon,  furnished  with  all 
the  accessories  which  engineering  skill 
can  suggest,  especially  since  the  siege 
of  1792,  and  so  strong,  because  com- 
manded by  no  point,  and  capable  of 
isolation  by  breaking  the  canal  dykes, 
and  filling  its  wide  moats,  that  it  is 
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iiened  impTegoable.  A  great  deal  of 
imerj,  however,  and  enormons  de- 
encQoo  of  property,  and  injury  to 
B^rieniture,  would  follow  an  inunda- 
tns.  The  citadel  is  separated  from  the 
tovn  by  the  EtfUoMadt,  a  wide  drilling 
avond,  which  serves  also  as  a  public 
filk,  being  planted  with  trees  and 
tav«fsed  by  the  canal.  Lille  was  cap- 
tured from  the  Spaniards  by  Louis  XI V. 
m  1€€7.  At  different  periods,  and  un- 
der different  masters,  it  has  stood  7 
diriinet  si^es ;  the  one  most  memorable 
fer  an  Englishman  was  that  by  the 
alfied  armies  of  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
«ae  in  1708,  of  3  months'  duration, 
dorinff  which  the  war  was  not  merely 
vsged  above  ground,  but  the  most 
bloody  combats  were  fought  below  the 
sor&cc  between  the  miners  of  the  op- 
pOBte  innies,  each  endeavouring  to  sap 
aod  undermine  the  galleries  of  his  op- 
ponent. Boufflers,  the  French  com- 
■sader,  after  a  masterty  defence,  was 
eompeUed  to  capitulate,  but  upon  the 
Bost  honourable  terms. 

The  Haul  de  VilU  was  anciently 
tbe  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
It  was  built  by  Jean-sans-Peur,  1430, 
aad  inhabited  by  the  Emp.  Charles  V. 
It  is  a  quaint  rather  than  a  handsome 
edifice,  in  the  late  Gothic  style,  but  it 
bfi  a  piettily  groined  staircase  in  one 
of  its  tonrdles,  and  a  chapel  built  by 
Philippe  le  Bel  and  painted  by  Arnold 
^  Yw2.  One  division  of  the  building, 
ippropriated  to  a  §ehool  of  art,  contains 
a  most  interesting  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  1200  DrawingB  hy  old  master 8, 
ibmed  by  the  late  M.  Wicar,  including 
»  by  Btqfkael !  (sketches  for  the  School 
oC  Athens,  various  Madonnas,  La  Perla, 
&«.),  197  by  Michael  Angelo  (chiefly  ar- 
cUtactural— the  Cupola  of  St.  Peter's, 
Prometheus,  Last  Judgment),  10  Fra 
BartoiomeOy  15  Prancia,  b  L.  da  Vinci, 
te.  &C.,  wen  worthy  the  inspection  of 
3l&  ybo  take  an  interest  in  art. 

The  town  also  possesses  a  ilfva^, 
▼kere,  among  a  number  of  bad  pictures, 
a  one  by  Rubent,  St.  Catherine  rescued 
from  the  Wheel  of  Martyrdom,  painted 
for  a  eh.  in  the  town.  St.  Cecilia  and 
i  Bt.  Francis  are  by  Arnold  de  Vuez  (a 
Bative  artist  of  considerable  merit,  b. 
1C43};  and  there  is  a  series  of  curious 


old  portraits  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Counts  of  Flanders. 

The  principal  Ch,  (St.  Maurice)  is  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  the  IGth  cent.,  rest- 
ing on  slender  piers,  but  is  not  very 
remarkable. 

Tbe  huge  storehouses  for  com  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Bue  Royale,  a  street 
nearly  a  mile  long,  deserve  notice. 
There  are  some  very  handsome  shops 
in  the  JRue  Esauirmoise,  In  the  pub- 
lic walk  adjoining  the  canal,  a  statue 
has  been  erected,  by  public  subscription, 
to  General  Negrier,  slain  in  the  repub- 
lican revolt  of  June  25th,  1848,  at 
Paris,  in  putting  down  the  anarchist 
insurgents. 

The  tall  chimneys  of  numerous  mills, 
even  within  the  walls,  announce  the 
active  industry  which  is  working  here, 
and  show  the  unusual  combination  of  a 
fortress  and  manufacturing  town,  while 
the  country  around,  and  indeed  a  large 
part  of  the  I>^pt.  du  Nord,  is  like  a 
hive  in  population  and  activity,  not 
unworthy  of  being  compared  with  parts 
of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  ofjlax, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity, 
and  is  spun  into  ordinary  thread,  and 
twisted  to  form  the  kind  called  Lille 
thread,  by  old  -  fashioned  machines 
moved  by  the  hand  ;  besides  which 
much  linen  is  woven  here.  In  the 
spinning  of  cotton,  Lille  is  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  English.  The  making  of 
tulles  and  cotton  lace  has  fallen  off. 
The  extraction  of  oils  from  colza  and 
the  seeds  of  rape,  poppies,  linseed,  &c., 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet- 
root, are  very  important,  having  given 
a  great  impulse  to  agriculture,  as  well 
as  employing  many  hands  and  hundreds 
of  windmills. 

About  200  windmills  are  grouped 
around  the  walls  of  Lille  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  road  to  Paris :  they  are  used  for 
grinding  rape-seed  and  other  oleaginous 
grains  for  oil.  There  are,  however, 
not  less  than  600  windmills  in  this 
commune,  which  has  taken  the  name 
of  Moulins  in  consequence. 

Brussels  may  be  reached  in  5  or  6  hrs. 
from  Lille,  by  Rail— Rte.  1 86.  The  ter- 
minus at  Lille  is  in  the  Faubourg  de 
Fives.   (See  Handbook  N.  Germany.) 
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Railways  to  Paris  —  to  Tournay ; 
Courtrai,  Ghent:— (in  3  hrs.)  Brussels 
and  Ostende— toDunkerque — to  Calais. 

Seclin  Stat. 

Carvin  Stat. 

Leforest  Stat. 

DocAi  Stat.— Here  the  Lille  section 
of  the  Railway  is  joined  by  that  from 
Valenciennes  (Route  184). 

Douai  {/nna:  H.  de  Flandres;— dn 
Commerce)  is  a  town  of  17,501  Inhab., 
surrounded  by  old  fortifications,  seated 
on  the  Scarpe,  defended  by  a  detached 
fort,  about  l^  m.  distant,  on  the  1. 
bank.  It  is  the  least  thriving  place  in 
the  Dept.  du  Nord,  and  appears  to  be 
falling  off  in  population ;  and  though 
it  covers  more  ground  than  Lille,  does 
not  contain  half  as  many  inhabitants. 
Like  the  Flemish  towns,  it  has  a  pic- 
turesque Beffroi,  in  its  market-place, 
rising  above  the  Grothic  H,  de  Ville, 
built  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  and 
many  picturesque  and  other  houses.  It 
possesses  a  library  of  30,000  vols.,  a 
collection  of  pictures,  and  contains  one 
of  the  3  Imperial  cannon  foundriea  in 
France. 

From  the  15th  cent,  the  college  or 
seminary  of  Douai,  founded  by  an 
Englishman,  Cftrdiual  Allen,  has  edu- 
cated Roman  Catholic  priests  for  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  O'Connell  stndi^ 
here.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
flax  here. 

The  sculptor  called  John  of  Bologna 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  here. 

Every  July  a  procession  parades  the 
streets  of  Douai,  consisting  of  a  giant 
of  osier,  called  G^ant  Gayant,  dressed 
in  armour,  30  ft.  high,  attended  by  his 
wife  and  family,  of  proportionate  size ; 
the  giant  doll  is  moved  by  8  men  en- 
closed within  it. 

Diligence  to  Cambrai.  A  railway  is 
projected  by  Cambrai  to  Rheims. 

Vitry  Sut. 

Rgdux  Stat. 

Arras  Stat. 

Arraa,  {Itma:  Griffon :  omnibus  from 
Rly. ;— Petit  St.  Paul ;  well  recom 
mended ;— rUnivers.  Arras  is  a  larffe 
and  fine  city,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Pays  d'Artois,  and  now  of  the  D^pt. 
du  Pas  de  Calais ;  Pop.  23,485.  It  is  a 
fortress  of  third  class,  seated  on  the 


Scarpe,  and  the  passport  regulations 
are  strictly  enforced.  The  entrance, 
between  and  amongst  the  lofty  ram- 
parts, shaded  by  loftier  trees,  is  grand 
and  imposing.  In  the  interior  it  has 
quite  the  character  of  a  Flemish  tovi-n, 
especially  in  its  Grande  Place,  sur- 
rounded by  gable-faced  houses,  tenni- 
natinff  in  sciwops  and  scroll-work  sup- 
ported on  open  arcades.  On  one  side 
of  it  stands  the  HStel  de  Ville,  a  rather 
pleaunff  structure  in  the  latest  Gothic, 
resembling  our  Elizabethan,  built  1510, 
surmounted  by  a  Beffroi, 

The  first  Revolution  raged  here  with 
exceeding  violence— a  matter  of  little 
surprise  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Arras  was  the  birthplace  of  the  mon- 
sters Max*,  Robespierre  and  his  bro- 
ther. They  were  the  sons  of  an  advo- 
cate, who  abandoned  them  in  their 
childhood  and  went  to  America,  and 
they  were  educated  at  the  CoUege 
here,  and  maintained  by  the  charity 
of  some  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Waast. 
It  is  said  that  in  one  street  all  the 
inhabitauts  were  guillotined,  whence 
it  was  called  the  **  Rue  sans  Tetes." 
One  effect  of  this  fiuy  was  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  greater  portion  of  the  reli- 
gious edifices.  TheCathedral  fell  like 
the  rest,  and  only  a  fragment  of  it  re- 
mains near  the  Place. 

The  present  Cathedral,  though  iu 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  flyiog 
buttresses,  is  a  pure  Italian  edifice.  Its 
interior,  supported  on  classic  columns, 
with  side  aisles  and  transepts,  is  plain 
but  handsome.  By  a  decree  of  the 
town  council  the  external  architecture 
of  the  old  Gothic  houses  must  not  be 
altered. 

Damiens,  who  attempted  to  assassin- 
ate Louis  XV.,  was  a  native  of  Arras. 

The  cottftn  manufacture  is  carried  ou 
to  a  considerable  extent  here. 

Diligences  to  Cambrai. — The  Rail- 
way descends  the  valley  of  the  Scarpe. 

Boileux  Stat. 

Achiet  Stat. 

Albert  Stat. 

Corbie  Stat. 

Amiens  {Stat,)  and  the  Railway 
thence  to  Paris  are  described  in  Rte.  3 
(p.  16). 
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CiLAlS  TO  PARIS,  BT  DOULLENS,  AMl£N8y 
AMD  CHANTILLT. 

2S1  kilom.  =  174  En^.  m. 

At  present  the  quickest  way  from 
Cabis  to  Paris  is  (Kte.  1)  the  Kaily. 

Calais  is  descril)ed  in  Rte.  1,  p.  3. 

The  oonntry  about  Calais,  and  for 
flonie  distance  inland,  is  low  and  wet, 
iBteRected  by  scummy  ditches,  and 
tnTcrsed  by  rows  of  pollard  willows. 
It  is  dndned  by  the  canal  de  St.  Omer, 
vhidi  fiills  into  the  sea  at  Calais :  the 
tides  are  kept  out  by  embankments. 
The  Tillages  are  composed  chiefly  oi 
mud  eottages.  The  peasants,  men  as 
vdl  as  women,  are  frequently  seen 
acnmted  on  very  high  pattens  to  avoid 
the  dirt  The  road  crosses  the  Pont 
SiDs  Pareil,  thrown  over  the  two  canals 
from  St.  Omer  to  Calais,  and  from  Ar- 
dres  to  Gravelines,  at  the  point  where 
they  cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  3  m. 
before  reaching 

16  Ardres,  a  small  fortress. 

8  La  Beoousse. 

16  Si.  Omer  (in  Rte.  \\ 

18  Aire,  another  small  fortress  of  the 
third  class,  contains  a  Gothic  Church, 
Si.  Pour*,  and  a  belfty  built  in  the 
18th  centnry,  rising  above  the  public 
square.  Maliebranche  was  bom  here. 
W.  of  Aire  is  Therouenne,  and  a  little 
Sl  of  it  Gnin^ate. 

13  LiUers. 

11  Pemes. 

13  St.  Pol. 

[15  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Pol,  and  2  m.  S. 
of  the  post  station.  Prunes,  is  Azincoitr 
(1415),  a  village  of  dirty  farms  and 
poor  eottt^ea,  uninteresting  but  for  its 
iatUe^eliL  Only  the  foundations  re- 
OBXB  of  the  castle  mentioned  by  Shak- 
^eare^Uiatstandshardby."  Azincour 
&s  on  the  I.  of  the  high  road  from  St. 
Omer  to  Abbeville,  which  passes  through 
the  village  of  Ruisseanville,  mentioned 
m  all  die  accounts  of  the  battle.  The 
honest  of  the  fight  raged  between  Azin- 
oovr  and  the  commune  of  Tramecour, 
vfaere  a  wood  still  exists  corresponding 
with  that  in  which  Henry  posted  his 
areheis,  who  contributed  so  much  to 
tbe  victory,  each  armed  with  an  iron- 
painted  stake,  to  fix  in  the  ground  be* 


fore  him  and  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  modem  bayonet. 

Henry,  like  his  great-grandfather 
Edward  III.,  previous  to  Cr6cy,  had 
marched,  with  a  force  of  only  9000 
men  at  the  utmost,  through  a  hostile 
country,  from  Harfleur  on  his  way  to 
Calais.  On  reaching  the  Somme  below 
Abbeville  he  found  the  ford,  by  which 
Edward  had  crossed,  staked,  and  was 
obliged  to  continue  up  the  I.  bank,  find- 
ing every  passage  fortified  and  every 
bridge  broken,  until  he  arrived  above 
Amiens,  where  he  gained  the  rt.  bank 
by  a  ford  which  Had  been  left  open. 
The  French  army,  though  more  than 
six  times  tW  number  of  the  English, 
retreated  before,  him  beyond  St.  Pol, 
and  there  drew  up  across  the  road  to 
Calais  to  dispute  his  passage.  There 
is  thus  a  considerable  similarity  in  the 
events  attending  the  victories  of  Cv^cy 
and  Azincour,  and  these  two  famous 
battle-fields  are  not  more  than  20  m. 
apart  (see  p.  1 5).] 

13  Prevent. 

15  Doullens,  chef-lieu  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  Ddpt.  of  the  Somme, 
has  a  Citadel  built  by  Vauban,  now  a 
state  prison.  St.  Martinet  Church  is 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  lightness 
of  the  pillars  which  support  it. 

14  Talmas. 

16  Amiens,  on  the  Railway  (Rte.  3) . 
19  Flers. 

13  Breteuil. — Inn:  H.  d'Auffe  et 
d'Angleterre,  not  ^od.  The  AM^  rf 
Ste,  Marie  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building. 
Here  is  a  station  on  the  Railway,  Rte.  3. 

Diligence  hence  through  Noiremont, 
12  k.,  to  Beauvais  (p.  23;,  (16  k). 

18  St.  Just. 

The  park  and  chateau,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Due  de  Fitzjames,  are 
passed  on  the  rt., shortly  before  reaching 

16  Clermont-sur-Oise— Rte.  3. 

10  Laigneville.  The  river  is  crossed 
at 

CreilStat.  (Rte.3). 

A  monotonously  straight  road, 
through  an  avenue  of  trees,  partly 
skirting  the  forest,  leads  to 

12  Chantilly  {Inns:  H.  de  la  Pe- 
louze,  tolerably  comfortable  j  H.  d'An- 
gleterre), a  town  of  2524  Inhab.  The 
splendid  chateau,  built  by  the  grandson 
of  the  Grand  Conde,  in  the  reign  of 
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Louis  XV.,  was  levelled  by  the  mob  at 
the  first  Revolution.  The  Great  Cond6 
here  spent  his  latter  years,  after  re- 
tiring fh)in  military  life,  in  the  society 
of  Racine,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  and  the 
other  literary  men  of  his  age.  The 
Stables  remain— a  splendid  pile,  capable 
of  lodging  180  horaes,  but  unfinished. 

Condd  took  great  pride  in  this  beau- 
tiful retreat,  and  pleasure  in  embel- 
lishing it ;  and  -when  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  a  clsum  on  it,  indicated  a  desire  to 
obtain  possession,  he  said,  "  Vous  ^tes 
le  mattre:  mais  j'ai  une  grace  k  de- 
mander  k  V.  M.,  c'est  de  me  laisser  k 
Chantilly  comme  votre  concierge;" 
and  the  king  had  the  moderation  not 
to  interfere.  Condi's  affairs  were 
never  in  a  more  desperate  condition 
than  at  the  moment  when  he  was  ho- 
noured by  a  visit  from  his  cousin  and 
sovereign,  1671;  nevertheless,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the 
entertmnment,  rendered  memorable  by 
the  suicide  of  Vatel  the  cook,  who  ran 
himself  through  with  h\s  sword  in  de- 
spair because  the  fish  did  not  arrive  in 
time  for  dinner,* 

Chantilly,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  abounds 
in  interest  ajod  in  souvenirs  of  its  most 
distinguished  owner,  A  noble  author,! 
who  visited  it  in  1841,  has  touchingly 
described  its  vast  natural  forest,  its 
limpid  and  purlins  streams,  its  green 
Arbele  poplars,  which  have  taken  root 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Grand  Chateau,  and 
now  quite  overshadow  them,  its  green 
turf  drives,  and  its  hedges  of  haw- 
thorn, Ze  Petit  Chateau,  built  by  the 
Montmorencys,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  monuments  of  the  style  of 
the  Renaissance  in  France.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  consequently 
the  lower  story  is  scarce  habitable.  The 
state  rooms  and  gallery  were  adorned 
down  to  1852  with  the  Battles  of  the 
Grand  Cond^,  painted  by  Van  der 
Menlen,  now  removed  to  Twickenham, 

The  Chapel  contains  a  rich  altar- 
screen  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance, 
brought  from  Ecouen:  here  also  is 
some  fine  painted  glass,  representing 
the  story  of  Psyche.  After  the  death 
of  the  Due  de'  Bourbon,  the  last  of 

*  See  Mail,  de  Sevigrne's  Inters, 
t  Lord  Mahon :~  Life  of  Conde. 


the  line  of  Conde,  Chantilly  became 
the  property  of  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
Le  Petit  Chateau  is  allowed  to  be 
shown,  and  ought  to  be  visited,  but 
was  sold  December,  1853,  in  conformity 
with  the  confiscation  decree  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  with  the  park,  &c.,  to  the 
English  bankers,  Coutts  and  Co.,  for 
11  million  francs.  An  Hospital^  built 
and  endowed  by  the  last  Prince  de 
Cond^,  remains  a  monument  of  his  ma- 
nificence  to  the  town. 

The  Jardin  Anglais,  laid  out  before 
the  Revolution,  is  very  curious ;  the 
French  garden  is  in  bad  taste — it  has 
a  noble  Terrace. 

The  park  and  gprounds  are  very  beaa* 
tiful,  and  are  readily  shown  to  strangers. 
The  forest  adjoining  them  has  an  ex- 
tent of  6700  acres.  Maces  are  held 
here  in  May  and  October. 

The  body  of  the  aged  Admiral  Co- 
ligny,  the  noblest  victim  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  after  having^ 
been  hung  up  by  the  heels  on  the 
gallows  of  Montmucon,  was  secretly 
brought  hither  hj  Montmorency,  and 
buried  in  the  parish  church  without  the 
head,  which  was  conveyed  to  Catherine 
de  Medicis. 

Chantilly  is  JSuned  for  its  silk  lace 
(blondef  so  called  fh>m  the  light  colour), 
made  here  to  a  less  extent  in  the  town 
itself  than  in  the  20  or  30  neighbouring 
communes,  the  artificers  being  women 
and  children.  The  manufacture  was 
originally  established  1710,  by  M.  Mo- 
reau.  There  are  now  7  large  esta- 
blishments ;  but  they  only  give  out  the 
patterns  and  materials:  the  woric  is 
executed  at  the  homes  of  the  lace- 
makers.    Coaches  to  the  Creil  Rly.  Stat. 

In  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Chan- 
tilly, on  the  dam  at  the  margin  of  the 
Etan^  de  Comelle,  is  a  pretty  little 
Gothic  building,  flanked  by  4  towers  at 
the  comers,  called  Chdtean  de  la  Loge 
de  Viarmes,  said  to  have  been  built  by- 
Queen  Blanche  of  Castille,  mother  of 
St.  Louis.  Its  carved  ornaments  of 
snakes,  frogs,  lizards,  snails,  intermixed 
with  foliage  composed  of  water-plants, 
are  appropriate  to  the  aquatic  site. 
From  the  style  of  Gothic  it  appears  to 
date  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  was 
probably  erected  by  the  Montmorencys 
for  a  hunting  or  fishing  house.    It  was 
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loioftd  carefully  in  1S26.  Three  ave- 
fines  tiarerse  the  ponds;  and  here 
gtsiid  stag-hunts  were  held  by  the 
lovilpfinces. 

Sot  hr  from  this  is  the  mined  Cis- 
tenaan  Abbey  of  Boyaumont,  founded 
bj  St.  Loais,  1230,  who  often  retired 
hither  from  the  worid,  tending  the  sick 
lad  eating  with  the  monks.  A  wall  and 
miret  of  the  church,  with  bits  of  the 
Ttkctory  and  cloister,  alone  remiun, 
lod  are  now  oonyerted  into  a  cotton* 
■tifl.  The  T^leT  of  the  Oise  in  this 
netoity  is  Yery  nch  and  fine. 

10  Lozarches  has  an  interesting 
Okarck  of  the  end  of  the  12th  or  begiu- 
niag  of  the  13th  cent. :  its  portal  is 
onamented  with  curious  sculptures  of 
martyred  saints;  and  remains  of  an 
aacieot  castle  of  the  French  kings  exist 
hoe  on  the  top  of  the  hill :  they  con- 
sist of  a  fragment  of  a  square  donjon 
sad  a  chapel. 

11  Eeouen.  The  chief  building  is 
the  ChaUau  of  the  Montmorency  far 
Biily,  built  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
Bov  the  property  of  the  Due  d' Aumale. 
It  was  Gonyerted  by  Napoleon  into  a 
leaiinary  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  members  of  the  Legion  of 
HoDoar,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Madame  Gampen.  It  is  now  subor- 
dinate to  the  dbief  establishment  of  the 
oda-  of  St.  Denis.  The  principal  fh)nt 
vas  destroyed  at  the  Reyohition,  the 
other  3  are  well  presenred.  Within  are 
tnoes  of  fkesooea,  of  the  16th  cent., 
which  were  whitewashed  by  Madame 
Gampan.  The  elegant  chapel^  orua- 
aie&ted  with  caryings  in  wood  and  a 
riehly-deeorated  chimney-piece,  is  a 
Arf-itaurre  of  the  style  of  the  Renais- 


Soon  after  leaying  Eeouen  a  fine 
view  of  Paris  presents  itself.  Cham- 
pbtrecx,  the  seat  of  M.  Mol^,  is  yisible. 

10  Sc.  DofU  (Stat,  on  the  Railroad), 
in  Rte.  3. 

9  Pasis.  See  Galignani's  Guide  to 
P^ris,  and  Rte.  4. 

ROUTE  3. 

BOCLOOSS  TO  PARIS.  —  RAILWAY,  BT 
ABEEyiLLB,  AMLENS,  CI.EBJf  ONT,  AND 
P03nX>18£.—  CHSailN  DE  FER  DU  NORD. 

372  kUom.  =  170  Eng.  m. 


5  trains  daily ;  in  5|  to  8  hours. 

Bo(7ix)G!ls. — inns :  H.  des  Bains,  si- 
tuated close  to  the  port,  comfortable ; 
a  good  cuisine  and  table  d'h6te  at  4  fr., 
good  but  dear.  H.  du  Nord,  also  good. 
Barry's  Marine  Hotel,  opposite  the 
baths  and  steamers.  H.  d'Angleterre ; 
moderate.  H.  de  Londres ;  good,  and 
great  civility. 

Boulogne-Bur-Mer  is  a  seaport  in 
the  Channel,  or  Pas  de  Calais,  on  the 
estuary  of  a  small  stream,  the  Liane, 
which  forms  a  tide  harbour,  fianked  on 
either  side  by  wooden  piers  stretching 
out  as  fitf  as  low-water  mark.  It  was 
the  Roman  Gessoriacum.  The  old 
town  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on 
which  it  was  built  for  security  in  an- 
cient times,  and  it  is  still  encircled  by 
its  feudal  ramparts,  and  entered  by  ca- 
yemous  gateways.  The  new  or  Basse 
Yille,  stretching  down  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  which  border  the  harbour, 
and  under  the  brown  cliffs  which  partly 
line  it,  is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce, 
and  contaios  the  best  hotels,  streets, 
and  shops. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  29,145, 
among  whom  are  at  least  7000  perma- 
nent English  residents;  indeed,  Bou- 
logne, haying  the  advantage  of  being 
within  5  hours  of  London,  has  become, 
since  the  peace,  one  of  the  chief  British 
colonies  abroad;  and,  by  a  singular 
reciprocity,  on  the  very  spot  whence 
Napoleon  proved  the  invasion  of  our 
shores,  his  intended  victims  have 
Quietly  taken  possession  and  settled 
themselves  down.  The  town  is  en- 
riched by  English  money;  warmed, 
lighted,  and  smoked  by  English  coal ; 
English  signs  and  advertisements  de- 
corate every  other  shop -door,  inn, 
tavern,  and  lodging-house ;  and  almost 
every  third  person  you  meet  is  either 
a  countryman  or  speaking  our  lan- 
guage ;  while  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
are  enlivened  by  villas  and  countr^-- 
houses,  somewhat  in  the  style  and  taste 
of  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Channel.  There  are  at  least  120 
boarding  -  schools  (pensionnats)  for 
youth  of  both  sexes,  many  of  them 
under  English  managers. 

Le  Port,  The  margin  of  the  har- 
bour concentrates  the  chief  bustle  and 
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business ;  here  is  the  landing-place  of 
the  packets,  and  the  Douahe,  whither 
passengers  are  first  conveyed  on  their 
arrival  to  deliver  their  passports,  and 
to  be  visited  by  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers. New  Quays  have  been  built ;  a 
hackw&tcf  with  sluices  for  scouring 
the  harbour  moatli  is  planned.  The 
title  ri*t*s  from  18  to  27  it.  here. 

The  'present  eimunce  to  the  harbour 
was  fi>rmt+d  132!>^  i^omewhat  to  the  W. 
of  lh«  oldf  and  ulUiws  the  packets  to 
enter  \\  hour  carlic-r  and  later  than  in 
the  old.  It  is  tiiiuked  on  either  side 
by  woodt3n  pietH,  tfiut  which  projects 
from  the  end  of  tlii!  quay  forming  a 
pleftsaut  wulk  wlitiii  the  tide  is  in.  The 
numt>er  of  persons  ^' ho  disembark  here 
aimuaUy  amounts  to  100,000  or  150,000, 
and  heuco  the  cLief  source  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Bonlo^e. 

On  one  side  of  the  harbour,  on  the 
mar^iu  <>f  a  line  sandy  beach,  is  the 
Elfmiissement  des  linitts,  a  showy  build- 
ing ^  frontM  with  «:oionnade8,  contain- 
ing Gnhf^eriptian,  ball,  and  reading 
rooms.  h\  from  is  drawn  up  in  long 
array  a  mmibt^r  of  genuine  bathing- 
macliinefi  [voUnres  baignoires),  to  be 
found  in  very  few  places  in  France. 
Boologin^  \&  much  resorted  to  in  sum- 
mer as  a  wHtorin^-place,  both  by  the 
Parisians  and  Hri;:ligh,  on  account  oi 
seaWthing,  t\ir  which  it  is  well  adapted, 
ha  dug  a  fine  sand)'  beach. 

On  the  opposite tl.)  side  of  the  har- 
bour Is  a  semicircular  basin,  dug  out 
of  the  flatid  hy  Napoleon,  to  contain 
the  e«-leb  rated  Hot  ilia  of  fiat4K>ttomed 
boats  inteade^l  by  lilm  to  transport  an 
iuvading  Freiicb  aroiy  to  the  coasts  oi 
Englandf  but  happily  not  destined  to 
reach  our  shfii-es. 

Almost  all  tbe  1300  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Bunlogue  are  engaged  in  fishery, 
and  the  amval  and  departure  of  the 
boats  collect!}  a  crowd  of  fishermen  and 
fishemives  in  their  singular  and  pic- 
turesque costume,  such  as  the  pencils 
of  Prout  and  Stanftdd  are  wont  to  por- 
tray* These  pi^pls  occupy  a  distmct 
quarter  of  the  towu  on  the  N.  side  of 
Ine  hai'bour^  tbe  streets  of  which  are 
draped  wkb  anifi.  hung  out  from  the 
front**  of  ibe  hou^s  to  dry,  and  in 
dress  and  manners  they  are  distinct  from 


the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  speaking  a 
peculiar  patois,  and  rarely  intermarry^ 
ing  with  the  other  townsfolk.  They 
are  an  industrious  and  very  hard-work- 
ing race,  especially  the  women,  and 
very  relinous :  the  perils  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  hard  life  reminding 
them  more  nearly  than  other  classes 
of  their  dependence  on  Providence. 
The  Boulogne  fishing-boats  are  the 
largest  and  best  worked  in  the  Chan- 
nel. A  great  number  repair  annually 
to  the  coast  of  Scotland  for  the  herring 
fishery,  and  some  go  as  far  as  Shetland 
and  Iceland. 

The  Rue  de  TEcu,  running  parallel 
with  the  Liane,  and  the  Grande  Rue, 
ascending  the  hill  towards  the  upper 
town,  contain  some  of  the  best  shops. 
About  half-waj  up  the  Grande  Rue  is 
the  Museum  (m  what  was  the  Grande 
S^minaire).  A  sum  has  been  voted  for 
a  new  building  expressly  designed  for 
it.  It  deservedly  ranks  amongst  the 
best  pro^ncial  collections  in  France,  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  town,  and  owes 
a  hirg^  part  of  its  contents  to  private 
donations.  The  series  of  arms,  dresses, 
implements,  weapons,  &c.,  of  various 
nations,  including  the  full  dress  of  a 
Lapland  lady  given  by  Admiral  Rosa- 
md,  is  very  extensive.  Here  is  an 
imaginary  model  of  the  Tower  of 
Caligula,  which  stood  on  the  heights 
above  the  town:  also  engravings  of 
the  siege  of  Boulogne  under  Heury 
VIII. ;  a  curfew  of  earthenware ;  some 
curious  fragments  of  sculpture  of  the 
15th  and  16th  cent,  from  churches,  &c. ; 
a  Last  Judgment,  a  bas-relief  carved 
in  wood  very  elaborately ;  an  extensive 
series  of  medals, — among  them  that 
celebrated  one,  which  took  too  much 
for  granted,  struck  b^  Napoleon  1804, 
and  bearing  the  inscnption  "  Descente 
en  AngleteiTe,"  "  Frapp^  k  Londres," 
of  which  3  or  4  impressions  alone  are 
said  to  exist,  the  die  having  been  de- 
stroyed. The  quantity  of  Roman  an- 
ti<^uities,  of  pottery,  glass,  bronzes, 
corns,  utensils  of  various  kinds,  found 
in  and  about  the  town  by  excavations, 
is  very  remarkable,  as  well  as  their 
good  preservation.  In  di^^ng  the 
foundations  of  the  Abattoir  on  the 
road  to  Paris,  a  multitude  of  vases  and 
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other  objects,  with  more  than  1800 
■tfdaltj  reHcs  of  the  Roman  Bononia 
or  Geasoriacam,  came  to  light,  and 
kare  been  deposited  here.  A  collec- 
tion of  Hege  pieces,  or  coins  struck  in 
kaste  in  besieged  towns,  is  curious,  as 
vdl  as  a  series  of  French  Assignats,  or 
paper  money  issued  at  the  Revolution. 
The  mnseom  possesses  a  mummy  pro- 
by  Cbampoillon  one  of  the 
in  Europe,  for  the  number  and 
briUaney  of  its  paintings,  &c. ;  it  was 
brcmght  from  Biban  el  Molouk  by  Denon. 
Persons  interested  in  natwrtd  history 
will  find  collections  in  all  departments, 
by  no  means  contemptible  in  extent  or 
preserration.  The  geology  of  the  dis- 
triei  is  illustrated  by  a  large  series  of 
necimens,  including  the  ironstone  of 
tte  Bonlonnois,  the  marble  of  Marquise 
(kmer  oolite),  and  the  coal.  Of  the 
Picture  Gtdlety  much  cannot  be  said, 
bot  there  are  1  or  2  tolerable  modem 
paintings ;   a  good  sea-piece  by  Dela- 


The  Mnsenm  is  opened  to  the  public 
Thnnday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  from 
lO  to  4 ;  strangers  may  obtain  admis- 
ston  on  other  days  by  giTing  a  small 
fee  to  the  concierge.  Imder  the  same 
roof  is  the  Public  Library,  containing 
32,000  Tolumes  and  3000  MSS.,  many 
of  them  rare  and  richly  illuminated, 
iaelndniff  the  oldest  copy  extant  of 
Bede's  'Homilies,'  from  St.  Bertin. 

The  Old  Town  of  Boulogne,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  retains  its  three 
arefaed  gateways,  and  the  ancient  ram- 
parts which  (tefended  it  in  the  15th 
eent.,  bat  offered  a  Tain  resistance 
to  the  assaults  and  cannonading  of  the 
amy  of  Henry  VIII.  The  town  was 
restored,  however,  to  Henri  II.  of 
Fiaaee  by  the  English  (1550),  m  the 
leign  of  Edward  Vi.,  by  treaty,  upon 
payment  of  40,000  livres.  In  con- 
oAsmtioiD  of  this  a  bronze  bust  of 
Henri  (by  David  d' Angers)  decorates 
the  esplanade  outside  the  gate  des 
Dmes.  The  RemvartM  form  an  airy 
and  agreeable  walK,  running  uninter- 
mpteuy  roond  the  town,  and  com- 
manding views  in  all  directions,  over 
the  sea  and  port,  and  over  the  hieh 
gnwnd  to  the  £.  occupied  in  turn  by  tne 
eaaps  of  Caligula,  Henry  VIII.,  and 


Napoleon,  and  along  the  roads  to  Calais 
and  Paris.  In  one  comer  of  the  walls 
is  the  old  CitadelU,  flanked  by  high 
round  towers,  and  divided  from  the 
town  bv  a  fosse,  but  now  much  mo- 
demised  extemaily,  and  converted  into 
a  barrack.  In  the  midst  of  the  old 
town,  behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  rises 
the  antique  tower  of  the  Bfffroi, 

The  Cathedral,  a  laree  modem 
Grecian  building,  has  been  m  progress 
since  1827,  being  built  by  subscription, 
on  the  site  of  a  Gothic  one  pulled  down 
at  the  Revolution.  Beneath  it  extends 
a  very  carious  and  capacious  crypt, 
supported  on  2  rows  of  piers,  SI 5  ft. 
long  and  140  wide  at  the  transepts, 
supposed  to  be  the  substractions  of  the 
ch.  built  in  the  12th  cent,  by  Ida  of  Lor- 
raine, mother  of  Godfrev  of  Bouillon. 

There  are  several  NunnericM  in  the 
old  town ;  that  of  the  Ursulines  is  at 
No.  2,  Rue  de  la  Paille.  The  sisters, 
40  or  50  in  number,  instruct  a  pen- 
sion for  young  ladies.  The  Sceurs 
de  Bon  Secours  (Rue  St.  Martin, 
No.'  20)  devote  themselves  to  attend 
on  the  sick,  and  their  services  are 
much  esteemed  by  the  poor.  The  con- 
vent of  the  "  Dames  de  la  Visitation," 
about  f  m.  out  of  the  town,  near  the 
St.  Omer  road,  is  the  largest,  and 
has  a  fine  chapel,  open  on  Sundays. 

At  Boulogne,  in  1840,  a  landing  and 
an  ineffectual  attempt  at  insurrection 
was  made  by  Louis  Napoleon. 

Le  Sage,  the  anther  of  Gil  Bias, 
who  repaired  to  Boulogne  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  to  stav  with  his  son, 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  died  1747,  in 
a  house.  No.  3,  Rue  du  Chftteau,  as 
an  inscription  over  the  door  points  out. 
The  existing  building,  however,  is 
of  much  more  recent  date,  and  only 
occupies  the  site  of  the  original  house. 
Churchill  the  poet  also  died  at  Bou- 
logne, whither  he  had  come  on  a  visit 
to  John  Wilkes,  then  a  voluntary  exile 
from  England.  Attempts  made  by 
the  priests  to  obtain  access  to  the 
dying  man,  in  order  to  convert  him  to 
popery,  were  stoutly  repelled  by  Wilkes. 

There  are  2  English  Chapels  here ; 
one  in  the  Rue  du  Temple,  built  by 
subscription  of  the  English  (1828), 
is  capable  of  containing  1000  persons 
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— service  at  11  and  3  on  Sundays:  the 
other  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin  in  the 
Haute  Ville. 

The  Po^e  aux  Lettre§  is  at  No.  29, 
Rue  des  Vieillards ;  it  is  open  from  8 
A.M.  to  8  P.M.  The  British  Consul 
resides  in  the  Rue  des  Vieillards. 

In  the  Cemetery  of  the  upper  town 
is  the  grave  of  82  female  oonvicts 
from  England,  drowned  in  the  wreck 
of  the  *'  Amphitrite/'  1833,  and  others 
who  perished  in  the  Indiaman  "  Con- 
queror," 1843. 

At  Capecure  a  large  flax-mill  has 
been  built,  with  2  steam-engines,  6000 
spindles,  employing  1000  people. 

Merridew,  Rue  de  TEcu,  has  an 
JtMglish  reading-room  and  circulating 
library.    Stublis  has  another. 

The  Office  for  Peusporte  is  open  from 
9  to  2 ;  but  passports  are  countersigned 
at  later  hours  in  case  of  urgency. 
See  Introduction,  c. 

On  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  just 
above  the  sea-baths,  a  little  to  the  £. 
of  the  port,  are  the  scanty  remains  of 
solid  brick  waHs  known  as  Za  Tour 
d'Ordre  (Tunis  Ardens,  t.c.  light- 
tower),  supposed  to  be  the  founda- 
tions of  a  tower  built  by  Caligula  the 
Roman  emperor,  a.d.  40,  when  he 
marched  to  the  shore  of  the  Channel 
with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  boasts 
ing  that  he  intended  to  invade  the 
opposite  coast  of  Britain,  but  con- 
tenting himself  with  gathering  a  few 
shells,  which  he  called  the  spoils  of 
the*  ocean.  The  tower  is  supposed 
to  have  bee.n  intended  for  a  lighthouse, 
but  the  remains  are  very  scanty,  and 
from  the  falling  of  the  cliff  even  these 
are  likely  soon  to  disappear. 

On  the  same  heights  18  centuries 
later  another  emperor-— Napoleon — en- 
camped an  army  of  more  than  180,000 
men,  designed  to  invade  England,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Soult, 
Ney ,  Davoust,  and  Victor.  Buonaparte 
himself,  during  his  visits  to  the  camp, 
occupied  a  temporary  baraque,  which 
was  raised  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Roman  tower.  Thence  he  could  sui^ 
vey  his  flotilla  of  2400  transports  and 
flat-bottomed  boat?,  and  the  shore  on 
either  side  of  the  town,  both  under  the 
cliff  and  upon  the  heights,  bristling 


with  batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars  ; 
while  in  the  distance  the  vigilant  fleets 
of  England  hovered  iucessantly.  In 
one  instance  Nelson  approached  near 
enough  to  bombard  the  town  and  sink 
two  of  the  floating  batteries.  "Bou- 
logne," he  writes,  "  was  certainly  not 
a  pleasant  place  that  morning ;  but  it 
is  not  my  wish  to  injure  the  poor 
inhabitants,  and  the  town  is  spared  as 
much  as  the  service  will  admit."  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  most  of  the 
bombs  fell  short,  and  that  in  exca- 
vating the  new  harbour  many  tons  of 
them  were  dug  out.  .  He  afterwards 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  with  the 
boats  of  his  squadron  to  cut  out  the 
flotilla  in  the  teeth  of  the  batteries, 
and  bum  it.  Another  attempt,  in 
1804,  to  bum  the  flotilla  with  fire- 
ships,  made  by  Lord  Keith,  was  at- 
tended with  no  better  result. 

The  flotilla  of  Boulogne  formed 
only  part  of  the  deeply  laid  scheme 
of  Napoleon  for  the  destmction  of 
England.  He  designed  to  collect  to- 
gether the  combined  fleets  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  which  for  years 
previously  he  had  been  constmctingr 
m  the  harbours  of  Antwerp,  Brest, 
Cadiz,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  a  squadron  of  70  ships  of  the 
line  to  sweep  the  Channel  of  the 
British.  Under  cover  of  this  vast  ar- 
mament, he  intended  to  have  crossed 
over  with  the  army  of  Boulogne,  ex- 
pecting to  reach  London  in  5  days, 
where  he  designed  to  have  proclaimed 
parliamentary  reform,  abolishing  the 
monarchy  and  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  suMtituting  a  republic  1 1  The 
troops  of  the  Boulogne  expedition 
were  so  nicely  drilled,  and  every  man 
so  accurately  informed  of  the  boat 
which  was  to  transport  him,  that  at 
a  preliminary  review,  in  10^  minutes 
25,000  were  embarked;  and  relanded 
and  drawn  up  on  the  shore  again  in  13 
minutes  more.  The  whole  of  these 
projects  and  combinations,  however, 
were  scattered  to  the  winds ;  the  fleet 
of  England,  under  Sir  Robert  Calder, 
prevented  the  junction  of  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  Nelson  flnally  annihilated 
them  at  Tra&lgar. 

A  conspicuous  memorial  of  this  pro- 
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jccted  but  unaccomplished  inTa^on 
exists  mt  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  town  in  the  Cotonne  A/apoUon, 
vhich  sarmoants  the  heights  traversed 
W  the  road  to  Cabus.  It  was  begun 
by  the  grand  army  assembled  for  the 
inrasion  of  England,  as  a  monument  to 
their  leader  and  emperor.  The  first 
rtaoe  W9S  laid  by  Marshal  Soult,  1804 ; 
bat  its  constmction  was  discontinued 
after  the  departure  of  the  troo^,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  subscriptions 
irhich  they  contributed  out  of  their 
pay.  Under  Louis  XVIII.  it  was  re- 
tamed,  with  the  ostensible  design  of 
ooDunemoradng  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  revolution  of  Jiuy  it  has  resumed 
its  original  destination;  and  having 
been  porged  of  carved  fleurs-de-lis  and 
royalist  inscriptions,  was  dedicated, 
1841,  as  a  monument  to  Buonaparte, 
and  surmounted  hj  a  bronze  statue  ot 
Inm  in  his  coronation  robes  by  Bogio^ 
and  one  of  that  sculptor's  best  works, 
while  bronze  bas-rdiefs  decorate  the 
base.  The  pillar  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  50  metres  =  164  ft.  high,  exclusive 
of  the  statue,  16  fl.,  and  is  constructed 
of  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Mar- 
quise. A  winding  stair  leads  up  to  the 
top,  whence  a  view  may  be  had  of  the 
white  cli&  of  England. 

}  m.  farther,  on  the  coast,  a  monu- 
ment of  marble  commemorates  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  by  Buonaparte  to  his  troops, 
daring  one  of  his  visits  to  the  camp. 
\earer  at  hand,  attached  to  a  small 
group  of  houses  down  in  the  hollow, 
1|  m.  from  Boulogne,  is  the  humble 
chapel  of  JAum  FlagelW;  curious,  be- 
eaase  it  exhibits  an  instance  of  the 
practice  so  common  in  the  Romish 
Cbnrch  of  making  votire  offerings.  It 
is  resorted  to  by  Sbe  fishermen  of  Bou- 
logne and  tbm  families  before  they  ^ 
oat  to  flea;  and  they  have  lined  its 
vails  with  Totive  pictures,  eyen  with 
tidiQgrapfas,  and  hung  its  roof  with 
models  of  their  barks,  each  to  comme- 
morate some  rescue  from  the  perils  of 
the  great  deep. 

HaUuray  to  Paris  (Rte.  3). 

Sleamen.  To  Dovor  daily  in  2  hours. 
The  passage  is  very  little  longer  than 


from  Calais  to  Dovor,  and  24  m.  of 
tedious  land  journey  are  saved.— To 
Folkestone  every  tide  in  2  hours.-— To 
London:  in  summer  almost  daily,  in 
winter  2  or  3  times  a-week,  in  10  or  12 
hours. 

Diligences.  To  Beauyais;  to  St. 
Qmer ;  to  Calais ;  to  Samer ;  to  Lille 
and  Arras. 

Landing  and  embarkimt  at  Boulogne 
(see  Introduction),  llbe  porter's  ta- 
riff for  conyeying  luggage  from  the 
steamboat  to  the  custom-house,  and 
thence  to  the  hotel,  or  to  the  owner *s 
residence,  is  fixed  according  to  weight. 
Fr.  Centi. 

0  70  for  1 5  kilos  ( = 33  lbs.)  or  under. 

1  0  for  15  to  100  kilos  (=220  lbs.). 
1     50  for  100  kilos  and  upwards. 

For  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
jackasses  (baudets)  are  mucn  in  vogue. 

Bailway,  Boulogne  to  Paris. 

Buffets  at  Amiens  and  Creil. 

N.B. — Travellers  by  express  trains 
are  comi>elled  to  pay  first-class  fares 
from  Amiens  eyen  for  servants.  This 
is  not  fair. 

Between  Boulogne  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Somme  (36  m.)  the  rly.  is  car* 
ried  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea. 
There  is  a  tunnel  of  200  yards,  through 
the  forest  of  Hardelot. 

6  Pont  de  Brique  Stat. 

14  Neuch&tel  Stat.,  a  small  yillage 
in  a  wooded  hollow. 

28  Staples  Stat.  A  town  of  2500 
Inhab.  There  is  a  viaduct  over  the 
Cauche,  more  than  900  ft.  long. 

39  Moutreuil  Stat.   (Rte.  4,  p.  22.) 

55  Hue  Stat.,  a  poor  and  hitherto 
"out-of-the-way  "  town, with  a  curious 
oldC*. 

65  Noyelle  Siat.  The  railway  runs 
near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Somme.  [A 
branch  line  is  projected  from  Noyelle 
to  St.  Valery  ;  6  kilo. 

St.  Valery,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme,  12  m.  below  Abbeville,  was  the 
port  whence  the  fleet  of  William  the 
Conqueror  set  sail  to  invade  England. 
It  is  partially  resorted  to  as  a  watering- 
place.] 

At  Hlanchetaque  Edward  III.  crossed 
the  Somme  with  his  army  before  the 
battle  of  CWctf,  by  a  ford  passable  only 
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at  low  water.  The  tide,  rising  immedi- 
ately after,  arrested  the  pursuit  of  the 
French  forces,  and  compelled  them  to 
ascend  the  1.  bank,  whue  the  Eluglish 
pursued  their  way  up  the  rt. 

The  Somme  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  2  arches  before  reaching 

79  AbbevilU  Stat,  — Inns:  H.  de 
TEurope ;  Tete  de  Bceuf.  This  is  an 
industrious  manufacturing  town  of 
17,582  Inhab.,  which,  fW>m  its  situation 
on  the  Somme,  here  a  wide  river,  is 
accessible  for  vessels  of  150  tons.  Those 
who  will  penetrate  into  its  narrow  and 
filthy  streets  will  find  some  quaint 
specimens  of  ancient  domestic  archi- 
tecture, timber  houses,  &c.,  but  the 
chief  object  of  interest,  which  really 
ought  to  be  seen,  is 

The  Ch.  of  St.  Woffram,  The  W. 
front,  and  5  first  arches  of  the  nave, 
are  a  portion  of  a  magnificent  design, 
never  carried  out,  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.,  under  the  Cardinal 
Georee  d'Amboise.  The  fa9ade  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  flamboyant 
style,  consisting  of  three  gorgeous 
portals,  surmounted  by  a  pediment, 
and  flanked  by  two  towers ;  the  whole 
covered  with  the  richestflowing  tracery, 
or  panelling;  the  niches  bemff  filled 
with  statues.  The  central  door  is 
curiously  carved.  The  remainder  of 
the  church  is  a  mean  continuation  of 
the  first  plan.  TTie  prison  is  a  fragment 
of  the  old  Castle  of  the  Counto  of 
Ponthieu. 

Diligences  to  Eu  and  Dieppe  (Kte. 
18)  ;  to  Rouen;  to  Beauvais;  to  St. 
Vjdery.  Railway  to  Paris.  From  Abbe- 
ville to  Amiens  the  line  is  carried  up  the 
valley  of  the  Somme  along  its  1.  bank. 

87  Pont-Remy  Stat.  The  village  is 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Somme.  6^  m. 
off  lies  Ailly  le  Haut  Clocher,  so  called 
from  the  lony  steeple  of  its  fine  Ch,,  in  a 
style  resembling  Early  Ekiglish  Gothic. 

95  Longpr^  Stat. 

102  Hangest  Stat. 

109  Picquigny  Stat.  The  ruined 
castle,  close  to  the  Ch.,  with  its  ter- 
races, mentioned  in  Mad.  de  S^vign^'s 
*  Letters,'  was  built  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  cent.  This  place  gives  its  name 
to  a  Treaty,  signed  1475,  between 
Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XI.,  who  met 


on  the  bridge ;  but  so  distrustful  of  eacli 
other,  that  a  barrier  of  stout  palisades 
and  wooden  bars,  "such  as  the  cages  of 
lions  are  made  of,"  says  De  Comines* 
was  raised  to  divide  them,  leaving  space 
between  the  bars  only  wi4ie  enough  to 
allow  them  to  shake  hands. 

Ailly  Stat. 

124  Amiens  Stat.  —  Inns:  H.  de 
France  et  d' Angleterre ;  H.  de  Paris ; 
H.  du  Rhin,  near  the  rly.,  good  and 
cheap. 

Amiens  is  an  industrious  manufac- 
turing town  of  46,129  Inhab.,  formerly 
capital  of  Picardy,  now  chef-lieu  of  the 
Dept.  de  la  Somme,  and  situated  on 
that  river,  which  passes  through  the 
town  split  into  11  branches,  and  ren- 
ders essential  service  in  turning  the 
water-wheels  of  many  of  the  numeroos 
manufactories,  whose  tall  chimneys  are 
seen  rising  above  the  other  buildings, 
and  are  clustered  around  the  outskirts. 
The  weaving  of  cotton  velvets,  chiefly 
for  Spanish  consumption,  and  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  and  woollen  ^am,  are 
the  principal  branches  of  industry. 
Amiens  is  the  cradle  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  France,  which  dates  no 
farther  back  than  1773. 

The  object  which  deservedly  con- 
centrates the  attention  of  travellers  at  . 
Amiens  is  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the   | 
noblest  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe.     It    ' 
was  begun  1220,  only  two  years  later 
than  Salisbury,  though  in  a  much  more    , 
mature  style  than  that  edifice.    It  was 
designed  and  begun  by  the  architect 
Robert  de  Luzarches,  but  continued    - 
and  completed,  1269,  by  Thomas  and    . 
Regnault  de  Cormont,  except  the  W.    ' 
front,  not  finished  until    Uie  end  of 
the  1 4th  cent.    Three  vast  and  deeply    '. 
recessed  portals  lead  into  it,  the  arches    ' 
supported  by  a  long  array  of  statues 
in  niches  instead  of  pillars,  while  rows 
of  statuettes  supply  the  pUce  of  mould- 
ings, so   that  the   whole    forms  one 
mass  of  sculpture ;  an  arrangement  of 
constant  occurrence  in  French  Gothic, 
though  rare  in  English.    The  sculpture 
of  these  porches  merits  attention ;  over 
the  centre  door  the  bas-relief  represents 
the  Last  Judgment;  the  statues  are 
those  of  the  12  Apostles.  Over  the  rt.- 
hand  porch  are  the  Death  and  Assump- 
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tioD  of  the  Virgin ;  over  that  on  the  1. 
i»  the  l^«nd  of  St.  Firmin,  the  apostle 
of  FysbiAj.  Above  the  portals  runs  a 
<iriog6al  line  of  French  kings,  behind 
vliidi  appears  a  noble  wheer-window ; 
aad  the  whole  is  flanked  b  j  two  stately 
bat  unfinished  towers. 

**  The  interior  is  one  of  the  most 
■agnificent  spectacles  that  architec- 
tBiml  skill  can  ever  have  produced.  The 
Bund  is  filled  and  elevated  by  its  enor- 
BDus  height  (140  ft.),  its  lofty  and 
many -coloured  clerestory,  its  grand 
proportions,  its  noble  simplicity.  The 
pffoportioii  of  height  to  bresidth  is 
alnwat  double  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  English  cathedrals ;  the 
lofty,  solid  piers,  which  bear  up  this 
height,  are  far  more  massive  in  their 
pfam  than  the  light  and  graceful  clusters 
of  our  EngUsh  churches,  each  of  them 
being  a  cylinder  with  4  engaged  co- 
lumns. The  polygonal  E.  apse  is  a 
lentiire  which  we  seldom  see,  and  no- 
where so  exhibited,  and  on  such  a  scale ; 
and  the  peculiar  French  arrangement 
which  pats  the  walls  at  the  outside 
edge  of  the  buttresses,  and  thus  forms 
interior  ch^^s  all  round,  in  addition 
to  the  aisles,  gives  a  vast  multiplicity 
of  perspective  below,  which  fills  out  the 
idea  produced  by  the  gigantic  height 
of  the  centre.  Such  terms  will  not  be 
eoDsidered  extravagant  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  the  vault  is  half  as  high 
again  as  the  roof  of  Westminster 
Abbey."— W%««rtf. 

The  entire  length  is  442  ft  The 
general  character  of  the  architecture  is 
that  of  the  early  English,  except  the 
geometric  tracery  of  the  windows.  The 
triforinm  is  glazed,  which  ffives  great 
lightness  to  the  interior.  Just  within 
the  central  porch  are  2  fine  brass 
cities  of  bishops;  that  on  the  1.  as 
yon  enter  is  Evrard  de  Fouilly,  who 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  church ;  that 
OB  the  rt.  Geofiroy  d'Eu,  "  learned," 
as  his  epitaph  tells  us, "  in  medicine  as 
well  as  theology."  The  splendid  pulpit, 
the  work  of  an  artist  of  Amiens, 
Dapois,  is  supported  by  statues  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Placed  at  the  crossing  of  the  tran- 
sept, the  spectator  may  admire  the  3 
magnificent  rose  windows,  all  of  ela- 


borate tracery  and  varied  patterns, 
filled  with  rich  stained  glass,  each 
nearly  100  ft.  in  circumference,  which 
form  a  great  ornament  to  this  church, 
and  surpass  everything  of  the  sort 
which  England  can  show.  The  font 
in  the  N.  transept,  is  an  oblong  trough 
of  stone,  probably  of  the  10th  or  llth 
cent. 

Round  the  wall  which  separates  the 
choir  from  its  aisles  runs  a  low  screen 
of  stone,  enclosing  a  series  of  curious 
sculptures,  in  high  relief,  rraresenting 
on  the  S.  side  the  legend  of  St.  Firmin, 
and  on  the  N.  the  acts  and  death  of 
John  the  Baptist.  They  date  from  the 
end  of  the  15th  cent. 

The  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
brought  from  Constantinople  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  has  always  been 
considered,  and  still  remains,  the  most 
valuable  relic  possessed  by  this  church. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  side  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John.  Several  other  heads 
of  St.  John  existed  before  the  Revolu- 
tion in  other  churches  of  France,  and 
one,  indeed,  in  the  neighbouring  abbey 
of  St.  Acheul ;  but  this,  it  was  main- 
tained, was  the  genuine  one.  Since 
the  Revolution,  the  skull  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  frontal  bone  and  upper  jaw. 

Attached  to  a  monument  of  Canon 
Lucas,  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar, 
and  facing  the  Lady  Chapel,  is  a  weep- 
ing angel,  which  has  received  more  • 
praise  than  it  seems  to  deserve  on  the 
score  of  art ;  it  is  known  as  "  Tenfiint 
pleureur."  Biasset  is  the  sculptor*s 
name. 

The  cAotr,  terminating  in  a  semi- 
circular E.  end,  the  elegantly  groined 
roof  resting  on  compressed  lancet- 
pointed  arches,  yields  in  beauty  to  no 
part  of  the  church.  It  is  also  especially 
distinguished  for  the  elaborately  carved 
woodwork  of  its  116  stalls:  in  variety 
of  invention  and  delicacy  of  executiou 
there  is  nothing  finer  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  The  intricate  detuls  of  the 
tabernacles  and  lace-like  parapets,  the 
bold  drawing,  and  effective  though 
coarse  expression  in  the  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting subjects  from  Holy  Writ, 
the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  &c.,  and  the 
close  imitation  of  nature  in  the  twin- 
ing tendrils  and  playful  foliage  of  the 
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vine  and  other  plants,  deserve  minute 
attention.  The  carvers  were  Arnoult 
Boulliu  and  Alex.  Huet,  menuisiers  of 
Amienf] :  the  vurk  w[ig  finished  in 
1 5-iO .  Th  o  t\  1  aperi  n  g  I  >  1"  fleurs-de-lis  at 
the  back  of  tlit?  seiits  was  effaced  by 
order  of  th&  govenmu^it  in  1830.  To 
appmciatu  the  rust  proportions  and  ex- 
amlnf!  the  details  of  tKi»  cathedral,  the 
vUitor  ought  to  aificeud  to  the  triforium 
giillerj-;  thence  he  nmjr  mount  the 
tower  and  enjoy  the  vj^-w  over  the  vale 
of  the  SommL%  remarking  in  his  ascent 
the  turret  \vith  the  stone  table,  -where 
Henri  IV.  pastctl  liimself  to  watch  the 
retrtiat  of  iho  Spatiiarch  in  1597,  The 
roof  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  carpentry, 
46  it.  high  ^  a  forest  i>f  oak  and  chest- 
nnt  miiE^t  be  eontain^nl  ia  it. 

Within  the  cathedral  of  Amiens 
Edward  I!L  did  homage  for  Guienne 
to  Philippe  of  Valivis,  1329;  and  here, 
m.  1335^  Isahol  of  Bavnna  was  married 
to  the  idiot  king  Charies  VI.  The 
best  description  of  Amiens  Cathedral  is 
tJiat  of  M.  Gilbert. 

The  other  buildings  in  the  town 
possc5$  comparativeh'  slifht  interest. 
The  deserted  Ch.  of  St.  %^mt,  now  a 
stable^  wus  a  rich  B|X'cimen  of  the  latest 
florid  Gothie,  the  bc>atit7  of  which  is 
destroyed  by  mutihitions.  Within  it  is 
a  ftctilptureu  monument  to  the  family 
Lannay.  In  the  Htket  de  VilUf  a 
building  of  ICAm,  the  treaty  of  "  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  **  wm^  signed,  1802, 
by  the  phmipotentiEii  ii*^,  Joseph  Buona- 
pjirte  for  France.  Lord  Comwidlis  for 
Engbnd^  ClievaHer  Asmara  for  Spain, 
and  M,  ^himmelpenninck  for  Holland. 
The  hall  is  bung  with  pictures  of  the 
modem  French  school,  of  slight  merit. 
There  U  a  Mmrtim^  ccmtaining  some 
aDtiquitie^i  painting^^  i*^c^ 

A  B<m]evartl  surrounds  the  town, 
occupying  the  site  i^f  the  ancient  ram- 
parts, and|  l>eing  planted  with  trees, 
fomis  an  agreeEvble  promenade.  A 
Citdd^!,  however^  remEons,  built  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Somme  by  Henri  IV., 
artd  strengthened  by  modem  works. 
The  Spaniards,  in  1  ^97,  gained  the  city, 
which  hud  t'lflimed  tlie  privilege  of 
exemption  fioni  a  military  garrison, 
through  the  Ftratagem  of  Hernando 
Tello  de  Porto  Carrero,  Spanish  gover- 


nor of  Doullens,  who,  disguising  him- 
self and  a  band  of  companions  as  pea- 
sants, entered  the  town  at  early  dawn, 
along  with  the  market  folk,  driving* 
a  waggon  laden  with  fruit,  which  he 
halt^  under  the  gateway.  In  passing: 
the  gate  it  was  contrived  that  a  sack  of 
walnuts  should  burst;  and  while  the 
unsuspecting  guards  were  occupied  on 
all  fours  scrambling  for  its  scattered 
contents,  the  Spaniards  fell  on  them 
and  put  them  to  the  sword.  In  vain 
the  portcullis  was  hastily  lowered :  the 
waggon  had  been  drawn  up  so  as  to 
catch  it  as  it  fell,  leaving  a  passage  hy 
which  a  party  of  armed  Spaniards,  in 
ambush  outside,  gained  easy  admit- 
tance. 

Henri  IV.,  not  yet  finnly  fixed  in 
his  throne,  felt  the  loss  of  Amiens  as 
a  severe  blow,  and  hastened  to  recover 
it.  He  was  aided  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  the  town,  1598,  by  a  body 
of  4000  Englishmen,  under  Sir  Arthur 
Savage,  furnished  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Amiens  was  the  Samarchriva  of  the 
Romans ;  and  the  Ambiani,  the  Gallic 
inhabitants  of  the  district  (whence  the 
name  Amiens),  are  mentioned  by 
Ceesar.  Here  Merov^  was  proclaimed 
king  by  being  raised  on  the  shield  of 
his  victorious  soldiers. 

The  following  eminent  persons  were 
bom  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity: — 
Peter  the  Hermit,  preacher  of  the  first 
crusade;  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  the  che- 
rished mistress  of  Henri  IV. ;  Ducan^e, 
author  of  the  'Glossarium  ad  Scnp- 
tores  medise  et  infimse  Latinitatis;'  a 
Mtatue  of  him  (Du  Fresne,  Seigneur  da 
Cange)  has  been  set  up  in  the  square 
near  the  Stat. ;  Gresset  the  poet,  author 
of*  Vertvert;*  Delambre  the  astronomer. 

The  Abbeif  of  St.  Acheul,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  was  converted 
into  a  Jesuits'  college  under  the  Re- 
storation. The  crypt  under  the  chnrch 
contains  some  ancient  tombs  and  bas- 
reliefe. 

Amiens  is  celebrated  among  gour- 
mands for  its  pat€§  de  canard. 

Railways  from  Amiens — to  Paris,  to 
Lille  (Rte.  1),  and  to  Abbeville. 

Diligences  daily  to  Beauvais  (Rte.  4). 

At  Amiens  our  route  enters  upon  the 
Great  Trunk  Railway  fmrn  raris  to 
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lilk  and  BmsseU,  called  Chemin  de 
Ferdm  A^ord  (Rte.  1  and  184). 

9  Boy«9  Stat. 

10  Aiilj-sui^Noye  Stat. 

17  BrHeuil  Stat. -^The  town  lies 
tboat  4  m.  on  the  W. 

DiHpemce  to  Beanvaia,  17  m.  (Rte. 
4),  aiid  to  Ronen. 

15  Sc  JnstSUt. 

14  Qennont  Stat 

CIermont-sar-(Mse  (/««:  Croissant, 
teferahle),  a  prettily  situated  town  on 
tkc  slopes  of  a  hill,  snrmonnted  by  the 
CtutUj  which  is  now  a  Penitentiary  for 
wmnen,  and  modernised.  It  was,  how- 
erer,  an  important  fortress  from  the 
10th  to  the  16th  cent.;  taken  by  the 
fiiglish  1359  and  1434,  and  by  Henri 
IT.  from  the  troops  of  the  League 
1595.  The  elder  Gond^,  disgusted 
with  the  Court,  retired  hither,  1615, 
and  fortified  himself  against  attacks. 

From  the  agreeable  promenade  du 
Ckatdlier^  which  surrounds  its  iralls, 
jutting  oat  over  the  valley,  a  beautiful 
view  of  its  winding  stream  is  obtained. 
Gbsaani,  the  astronomer  and  geographer, 
was  a  native  of  Clermont. 

8  lianeourt  Stat. 

7  CreU  JimcHon  Stat,,  a  town  of  1 500 
lBhab.,onthel.bankoftheOise.  Only 
the  fbondations  of  a  tower  remain  of 
die  old  Cattle  in  which  Charles  VI.  was 
■hut  up  daring  his  madness.  It  stood 
on  the  island  below  the  bridge,  but 
was  destroyed  at  the  Revolution. 

There  is  a  fine  Church  ;  also  a  large 
deift  manafactoij,  at  Creil. 

A  branch  railway  diverges  fmm 
Creil  to  St.  Quentin,  by  Compidgne 
CBte.  183),  Noyon,  and  Oianny. 

The  railroad  hitherto  carried  along 
the  high  land  of  Picardy  (chalk  in  part), 
here  enters  the  valley  of  the  Oise. 

7  St.  Leu  d'Esserent  Stat.;  a  very 
fine  Ch.,  3  towers. 

Diligence  hence  to  Chantilly  (Rte. 
2,  p.  9),  and  to  Senlis. 

8  Boran  Stat. 

6  Beaamont-sur-Oise  Stat.,  a  town 
of  2000  Inhab.,  surmounted  by  a  ruined 
tower,  part  of  its  old  castle. 

From  Beaumont  the  distance  by  rail 
is  doable  the  direct  road  to  Paris. 

T  De-Adam  Stat.  Y'xne  Church,  Pretty 
csuntry  to 


6  Auvers  Stat. 

5  Pontoiae  Stat,  {Imu:  Grand  Cerf; 
H.  des  Messa^eries),  a  town  of  5400 
Inhab.,  occupies  a  steep  slope  on  the 
river  Oise,  here  traversed  by  a  bridtje, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  famous  for 
calves  and  flour,  and  supplies  Paris 
with  these  two  articles.  The  Vionne, 
which  here  joins  the  Oise,  turns  30 
corn-mills. 

The  Ch,  of  St.  Maclott  is  an  in- 
teresting edifice  presenting  various 
styles ;  there  is  some  painted  glass  in 
a  chapel  near  the  principal  entrance. 
The  PalaU  de  Juatice  is  a  Gothic 
building. 

Pontoise  is  a  place  of  some  historical 
notoriety.  St.  Louis,  attacked  by  a 
violent  illness,  was  here  warned  by  a 
voice  from  heaven  to  assume  the  cross 
— 1244.  During  the  hard  winter  of 
1437,  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  the  English  took  the  town 
by  surprise,  through  the  ingenious  ruae 
of  Talbot,  who  clothed  his  soldiers  in 
white,  under  cover  of  which,  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  walls  unobserved  by  the 
garrison. 

Coaches  to  Gisors  and  Chaumout. 

8  Herblay  Stat. 

3  FranconvilleStat.  The  rly.  crosses 
the  vale  of  Montmorency. 

3  Ermont  Stat. 

3  Enghien  Stat.  Enghien  lea  Baina 
(H.  des  Quatre  Pavilions)  is  a  very 
pretty  village  on  the  borders  of  the 
Etang  de  Montmorency,  with  a  Bath- 
ing Eatabliahment  supplied  with  medi- 
cinal waters  from  a  sulphureous  spring. 
Not  only  on  this  account,  but  for  the 
extreme  beauty  of  its  situation  and  en- 
virons, it  is  much  frequented  by  the 
Parisians  as  a  sort  of  French  Rich- 
mond. The  walks  in  the  Pare  de  St. 
Gratian  are  pleasant. 

Enghien  is  about  U  m.  from  Mont" 
morency,  whose  beauties  are  much  ex- 
aggerated by  the  Parisians.  A^  road 
struces  off  through  Epinay-sui^Seine  to 
St.  Leu,  celebrated  for  its  ch&teau  and 
park,  which,  before  the  first  Revolu- 
tion, belonged  to  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
and  was  the  fi^vourite  residence  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.  In  the  time  of 
Napoleon  it  was  given  to  Hortense,  the 
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Queen  of  Holland,  and  after  the  Be- 
storation  became  the  property  of  the 
Due  de  Bourbon,  who  ended  his  days 
there  miserably  and  mysteriously,  being 
found  hanging  to  tne  vindo-v-bolt 
(espagnolette)  of  his  bed-room.  Not  a 
trace  remains  of  the  ch&teau  of  the  last 
Cond^,  and  even  the  grounds  are  all 
altered.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
Bande  Noire,  sold  for  its  materials, 
and  streets  built  on  the  site,  one  appro- 
priately called  Rue  des  Vandeles.  The 
Orleans  family  have  erected  on  the 

rt  an  octagonal  monument  to  the 
lily  of  Cond^. 

The  Comte  de  St.  Leu,  father  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  is  buried  in  the  Tillage 
church. 

Montmorency  is  a  dirty  little  town 
14  m.  distant  from  Paris.  Its  fine 
Gothic  Ch.f  of  the  15th  cent.,  contains 
some  good  painted  glass. 

The  house  called  L*Ermitage,  about 
I  m.  off,  has  attained  celebrity  be- 
cause Rousseau  resided  in  it,  1756-58, 
and  wrote  there  his  'Nouvelle  Heloise.' 
It  was  then  the  property  of  Madame 
d'Epinay,  and  really  a  peasant's  cot- 
tage. It  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
Gr^try  the  composer,  who  died  here 
1813.  It  still  exists,  but  incorporated 
into  a  large  and  more  modem  mansion, 
in  which  are  preserved  Rousseau's  bed, 
table,  &c. 

The  line  is  carried  past  one  of  the 
detached  forts  which  surround  Paris, 
and  skirts  (rt.)  the  margin  of  the  Seine 
shordy  before  reaching 

5  St,  Denis  Stat, 

The  Abbey  of  St,  Denis  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  wealthy  reli- 
gious foundations  in  France :  its  abbots 
were  powerfulpotentates ;  Turpin  was 
chancellor  to  Charlemagne,  and  Suger 
prime  minister  to  St.  Louis. 

The  Abbeif  Church  has  been  the 
burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France 
fh>m  the  time  of  Dagobert  (580),  and 
is  a  building  of  ^reat  interest,  in  spite 
of  the  wanton  dilapidations  of  revolu- 
tionary violence,  which  the  restorations 
carried  on  under  Napoleon,  the  Bour^ 
bons,  and  Louis-Philippe  have  not  yet 
entirely  repaired,  and  can  never  atone 
for.  The  W.  front,  flanked  and  sui^ 
mounted  by  2  towers,  is  in  the  Roman-  I 


esque  style,  having  been  raised  by 
Abbot  Suger,  1134.  It  was  in  the 
porch  of  St.  Denis  that  Henri  IV.  ab- 
jured the  Protestant  faith.  Over  the 
central  portal,  which  is  semicircular,  is 
a  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Judgment.  A 
vestibule,  crowded  with  piers  to  sup> 
port  the  towers,  leads  into  the  nave, 
which  was  built  1281,  and  is  of  re- 
markable width,  considering  that  the 
roof  is  of  stone.  The  choir,  dating 
from  the  earlier  period  of  Abbot  Suger, 
is,  like  that  of  Canterbury,  narrower 
than  the  nave. 

On  the  1.,  as  yon  enter  the  nave,  is 
the  monument  of  Dagobert,  a  singular 
Gothic  structure,  raised  to  his  memory 
by  St.  Louis.  The  bas-reliefs  on  it  re- 
present the  pretended  vinon  of  a*  her- 
mit, who  reported  that  he  had  seen  Da- 
gobert in  a  boat  pursued  and  scourged 
by  devils,  but  defended  by  St.  Denis, 
St.  Martin,  and  St.  Maurice.  On  the 
same  side  are  the  splendid  monuments, 
in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany, 
whose  recumbent  effigies  in  marble  are 
surrounded  by  12  small  statues,  in 
niches,  of  the  Apostles,  admirable  fbr 
design,  attitude,  and  execution.  The 
bas-relieft  round  the  base  represent  the 
battle  of  Agnadel  and  the  entry  of 
Louis  into  Milan.  This  monument  is 
the  work  of  Paulo  Poncio.  That  be- 
side it,  of  Henri  II.  and  Catherine  of 
Medicis  his  queen,  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Philip  Delonne  and  exe- 
cuted by  Germain  Pilon.  The  royal 
effigies  are  repeated  twice;  below  re- 
cumbent as  dead,  above  kneeling:  at 
the  4  comers  are  the  Cardinal  Virtues 
in  bronze  I 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  nave  is  the 
cenotaph  of  Francis  I.  and  Clmide  his 
queen,  erected  1550,  from  designs  of 
Primaticcio.  The  recumbent  effi^es 
are  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Jean  Chujon^ 
as  wdl  as  the  elegant  arabesques  which 
decorate  the  canopy.  The  frieze  run- 
ning round  the  base  of  the  monument 
represents,  in  a  series  of  marble  bas- 
reliefs  of  good  execution,  the  battles  of 
Cerisol  andofMarignano.  The  canopy 
is  surmounted  by  duplicate  statues  of 
Francis  and  his  queen,  with  their  3 
children. 
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Jb  the  N.  transept  are  placed  xnonu- 
Batal  eolumns  to  Henn  III.,  assas- 
sittied  bj  Jacques  Clement  1589,  and 
IB  Francis  IT.,  husband  of  Mary  Queen 
I  if  Seots,  hs  base  surrounded  by  weep- 
:  i^  angels.  In  the  S.  transept  is  a 
firar  in  memory  of  Henri  I  v .  The 
fifj  of  the  Breton  knight  Du  Gues- 

rdn,  whose  Talour  and  renown  pro- 
cored  him  burial  in  the  company  of 
lisgs,  but  availed  not  to  save  his 
■Eha  from  sacrilegious  dispersion  by 
the  republicans,  is  remarkable  for  its 
£minntiTe  siae.  The  choir  audits  side 
chapels,  elevated  considerably  above 
the  nave,  glow  with  modem  decoration 
in  painting  and  gilding,  which  rival 
heraldic  blaxonry  in  gaudy  colours, 
bid  on  much  too  indiscriminately,  and 
Bot  in  good  taste.  There  is  no  lack  of 
xhodem  painted  glass,  a  very  small 
poitioa  of  the  old  having  escaped  the 
fnry  of  the  Revolution.  Some  frag- 
Bents  of  that  with  which  Abbot  Suger 
deeorated  the  building  in  1140,  still 
fteserved  in  the  apsidal  chapels  be- 
hind the  choir,  are  regarded  as  the 
oldest  in  France.  A  red  nag  suspended 
hehind  the  altar  supplies  the  place  of 
the  once  -  venerated  Oriflamme,  the 
srandaid  of  the  realm  of  France,  but 
Bot  used  in  battle  since  the  time  of 
Qiarles  VII.  It  was  originally  the 
ehareh  flag  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
vhieh  was  delivered  by  the  abbot  to 
the  military  guardian  of  the  church 
whenever  he  went  forth  to  fight  its 
hattles,  and  was  supposed  to  secure 
vkiory  to  those  who  bore  it.  It  sup- 
canted  St.  Martin's  cloak,  which  had 
peviously  served  as  the  royal  standard 
«f  France. 

A  fii^ht  of  steps  on  either  side  of 
the  dioir  leads  down  into  the  crypt 
beneath  it.  Here,  along  the  aisle,  are 
ainnged  chronologically  the  monu- 
Bents  of  the  kings  of  France  from  the 
tbnc  of  Clovis.  The  statues  called 
Clovis  King  of  the  Franks,  and  his 
Queen  Clotilda,  were  brought  from 
the  portal  of  the  church  at  Corbeil  on 
the  Seine  at  the  Revolution.  Thev 
ire  supposed  to  be  works  of  the  11th 
or  1 3th  cent.,  and  are  curious  speci- 
BXBs  of  royal  costume :  the  filleting  of 
the  (^ceen's  long  hair  is  worth  notice. 


Those  of  kings  preceding  the  13th 
cent,  consist  of  rudely-sculptured  effi- 
gies executed  by  order  of  St.  Louis. 
His  own  bust  and  that  of  his  queen, 
with  statues  of  his  two  sons,  painted 
and  gilt,  follow  next  in  a  separate 
chapel.  The  more  modem  statues  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Valois 
and  Bourbon  are  of  white  marble,  llie 
series  is  closed  with  those  of  Louis 
XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Due  de 
Berri,  &c.,  executed  for  the  Monument 
Rxpiatoire  destined  for  the  spot  where 
the  Due  de  Berri  was  assassinated,  but 
removed  to  the  darkest  comer  of  the 
crypt  after  the  July  revolution:  in 
conception  and  execution  they  appear 
nearly  the  worst  of  the  whole. 

This  long  range  of  Royal  tombs  is 
now  quite  empty,  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  of  the  Convention  of  1 793  order- 
ing the  destmction  of  the  tombs  of  the 
ci-devant  kings  at  St.  Denis.  In  the 
course  of  3  days  51  tombs  were  opened, 
riHed,  and  demolished ;  and  the  bodies 
of  kings,  queens,  and  princes,  in  every 
stage  of  decay,  cast  out  in  one  indis- 
criminate heap  into  2  trenches,  hastily 
dug  without  tne  walls  of  the  church, 
after  being  subjected  to  every  species 
of  bruUd  indignity.  A  soldier  with 
his  sabre  cut  the  beard  from  the  nearly 
perfect  corpse  of  Henri  IV.  to  wear  it 
as  a  moustache  on  his  own  Up;  and  the 
valiant  Turenne's  body,  so  little  in- 
jured by  time  that  the  likeness  to  his 
portrait  was  still  recognised,  was  stuck 
into  a  glass  case,  and  made  a  show  to 
gratify  idle  curiosity.  The  broken 
monuments  were  conveyed,  along  with 
relics  of  saints  and  church  -  plate,  to 
Paris,  and  owe  their  preservation  and 
restoration  to  the  praiseworthy  zeal 
and  care  of  M.  le  Noir,  founder  of  the 
Mus^  des  Petits  Augustins.  For  12 
years  after  this  sacrilege  the  Abbey 
Ch.  of  St.  Denis,  stripped  of  its  lead  to 
furnish  bullets,  remained  roofless ;  hav- 
ing first  been  offered  for  sale  for  the 
vfdue  of  the  building -materials,  and 
next  us^  as  a  market-house.  Napoleon, 
however,  undertook  its  restoration,  and 
caused  the  desecrated  sepulchral  vaults 
of  the  Bourbons  to  be  fitted  up  as  a 
mausoleum  for  his  own  family  !  His 
design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the 
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Restoration.  At  present  the  central 
vaults  below  the  high  altar  contain  the 
confused  mass  of  royal  bones,  with- 
drawn by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.  from 
the  ditch  into  which  they  had  been 
cast,  tog^thi^r  v^ith  the  burnt  remains 
of  Louis  XV [^  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  coffins  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  others 
of  hU  fatntly ,  1  n  an  obscure  comer  lies 
th«  Iflst  C^nd^:,  father  of  the  Dae 
d*Eaghii^n,  who  died  at  St.  Leu. 

The  H)y.  crosses  the  canal  de  St. 
Dtiuis  Ipy  a  ^kt^w  iron  bridge,  and  the 
line  of  Fon  vacations  of  Paris,  and 
passes  (31.)  tliij  hill  of  Montmartre. 

Pabi».  — 7VrwiiHM»,  Clos  St.  Lazare, 
24  Pla4^e  RonViaix  (see  pp.  25-26,  and  e. 
C  barge  for  post  horses). 


ROUTE  4. 

CALAIS  TO   TAnig,  BT  BODIXKJNE,  ABB£- 
TLLlLI^,  Bt^ACVAIS,  AND  8T.  DENIS. 

272  kilom.  =  168  Eng.  m. 

Dilitffii€^s  daily  from  Calais  to  Bou- 
logne, JhnUiaif  thence  to  Paris  in  9 
hours. 

To  tht*  fliit  !aud  immediately  about 
Calais  i;uei!eeds  a  hilly  tract,  unen- 
closed aud  11  u interesting,  which  con- 
tinues 313  fur  a^  Boulogne. 

13  H3ut  Ouisjiou. 

The  poor  vilEjige  Ouessant,  or  Wit- 
eandt  on  thp  ^cu-ahore,  about  4  m.  N. 
of  thUf  IS  sup|>o^  to  be  the  Portns 
Itiux  of  tli^>  Kuinans,  the  spot  where 
Julius  CiTsar  embarked  for  the  con- 
quest of  Un"M  Britain.  Roman  re- 
maJUB  are  fotin<l  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  harbour  has  long  since  been 
blockerl  lip  w'uh  m,nd;  yet  it  was  for 
centuries  the  luuding-place  for  passen- 
gers fn>fn  EEigliind. 

9  Marqu(:5t%  ii  town  of  2000  Inhab., 
haviug  iu  itii  neighbourhood  mines  of 
oovJ  and  ir^ni  of  no  great  importance, 
and  qn^rriefi  of  a  coarse  grey  marble. 

Amtiletcuse.  Another  poor  village  on 
the  coa-^tf  deserves  mention  only  as  the 
epot  where  James  II.  disembarked, 
iflji,  &p  1699, 

In  rhfr  churchyard  of  Wimille,  at 
the  rwd  aide»  3  m.  from  Boulogne, 
thi?  two  uu fortunate  aeronauts,  Pil&tre 
de  Rosier  itud  Kouudn,  are  buried ;  the 


balloon  in  which  they  had  ascended 
from  Boulogne  (1785),  intending  to 
cross  the  Channel,  caught  fire  at  aii 
elevation  of  3600  ft.,  and  they  were 
miserably  dashed  to  pieces.  An  obelisk 
has  been  erected  to  their  memory. 

The  road,  previous  to  descending 
from  the  open  high  ground,  passes 
close  to  a  fort  thrown  up  by  Napoleon 
in  1804;  beyond  which,  about  200 
yards  on  the  rt.,  rises  the  Napoleon 
Column.    (See  p.  15.^ 

A  n^id  descent  leads  under  the  walls 
of  the  old  town  into  the  lower  or  new 
town  of 

13  Boulogne,  in  Rte.  3. 

The  high  road  to  Paris  is  nearly 
deserted  by  travellers  now  that  the 
Reulwav  is  open  to  Paris.  It  is  desti- 
tute of  interest,  if  we  except  the 
churohes  at  Abbeville  and  Beauvais. 
These  two  towns  are  the  best  resting- 
places. 

On  quitting  Boulogne  the  road  com- 
mands, from  an  eminence  which  it 
ascends,  a  view  into  the  valley  of  the 
Liane — thenceforth  it  is  monotonous 
and  dull.  The  Railway  to  Abbeville 
(Rte.  3)  is  carried  a  little  to  the  W. 
of  the  post-road,  nearer  to  the  sea. 

15  Samer  (ruins  of  an  abbey  near 
this).     Inn :  Tdte  de  B«uf. 

9  Cormont. 

13  Montreuil-sur-Mer.  Inn :  H.  de 
France.  An  ugly  town  and  2nd-rate 
fortress,  on  a  hill  rising  out  of  the 
marshy  valley  of  the  Cacne.  It  has  a 
tall  flamboyant  church,  with  a  fine  W. 
doorway  under  the  towers. 

14  Nampont  is  situated  within  the 
Dept.  de  la  Somme,  which  anciently 
formed  the  province  of  Picardy. 

9  Bemay. — La  Poste,  comfortable. 
The  little  seaport  St.  Valery  is  visible 
from  the  heights  traversed  by  the 
road. 

The  wood  seen  on  the  1.,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  road,  is  a  part  of 
the  forest  of  Crecif,  the  name  of  a 
village  12  m.  from  Abbeville;  obscure 
in  itself,  but  renowned  for  a  victory 
gained  in  its  precincts,  Aug.  26th, 
1346,  by  Edward  III.  and  his  40,000 
men  over  the  French  army  of  Philip  of  : 
Valois  100,000  strong,  commanded  by  | 
the  Count  d'Alen90u,  which  still,  after 
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de  lapse  of  ages,  remuiis  one  of  the 
mott  Itnlliant  in  English  annals.  Here, 
spaa  that  memorable  day,  to  the  win- 
ding of  which  the  cannon,  used,  accord- 
bg  to  tome,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
tiibated  less  than  the  clothyard  shafts 
fif  the  English  yeomen,  there  fell,  on 
tbe  ade  of  the  French,  the  Kings  of 
Bohemia  and  Majorca,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  th«  Count  d'Alen^on  (the 
king's*  brother),  with  1200  jknights, 
1500  gentlemen,  5000  men  at  arms, 
aad  30,000  infantry.  Here  it  was  that 
the  Kack  Prince  gained  his  spurs,  and 
the  feathers  which  the  princes  of  Wales 
bear  to  this  day. 

7  Noavion.  An  extensive  mann- 
&etary  of  beet-root  sugar  is  seen  on  the 
1^  2  m.  before  reaching  Abbeville. 

The  most  pleasinff  view  on  the  whole 
road  is  that  of  Abbeyille,  and  of  the 
fertile  vale  of  the  Somme,  in  which  it 
is  situated,  from  the  summit  of  the 
long  and  steep  descent  which  leads 
down  to  it. 

13  Abbeville,  See  Rte.  3.  A  Stat. 
CB  the  Rly.  to  Paris. 

[About  6  m.  £.  of  Abbeville  (bad 
toad)  is  the  Abbey  Ch,  tf  St.  Riquiery 
a  veiy  splendid  and  interesting  Gothic 
edifice,  well  preserved,  having  a  beauti- 
ful fiamboyant  W.  front,  in  Uie  centre 
of  which  rises  an  decant  tower ;  while 
beneath  it  opens  the  main  portal,  hav* 
ing  statues  in  its  top  and  sides.  "  The 
details  of  the  front  are  exquisite,  well 
arranged,  and  well  executed."  The 
interior  is  also  very  fine;  the  nave 
damboyant,  the  choir  apparently  earlier. 
On  the  vralls  of  the  treasury  are  curious 
aad  ancient  frescoes ;  one  in  the  style 
of  the  "  Dance  of  Death."  It  is  well 
worth  a  visit.] 

The  post-road  crosses  the  Somme 
by  two  bridges  on  quitting  Abbeville. 

19  Airaines. 

10  Camps. 

13  Poix(Amiennois),  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  chief  of  the  Noailles  family. 
The  road  from  Amiens  to  Rouen 
pess^  throo^h  this  place. 

14  Grandvilliers.    H.  d'Ansleterre. 
10  Marseille    (Oise).     Durmg    this 

stage  the  scenery  is  rather  more  in- 
teresting. Vineyards  first  appear  a 
Utile  U>  the  N.  of 


19    Beauvais, — /aw;     Hotel     du 
Cygne ;— d'Angleterre. 

This  is  the  chief  town  of  the  D^pt. 
de  rOise:  it  has  13,082  Inhab.  The 
central  portion  (la  Cit^)  is  very  an- 
cient, still  in  part  enclosed  by  its  old 
walls,  which  on  the  £.  side  have  given 
place  to  airy  boulevards  planted  with 
trees ;  many  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood.  The  most  conspicuous  edifice, 
and  the  principal  object  of  curiosity 
here,  is  the  Cathedral,  At  a  distance 
it  appears  a  heavy  and  uncouth  mass, 
overtopping  the  rest  of  the  town  with 
its  prominent  roof,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  3  rows  of  flying  buttresses, 
surmounted  by  double  ranges  of 
pinnacles  rising  &om  broad  outtress 
walls.  It  was  commenced  1225,  and 
the  design  of  its  founders  and  archi- 
tects, excited  to  emulation  by  the 
splendour  of  Amiens,  which  had  been 
begun  5  years  earlier,  seems  to  have 
been  to  surpass  in  vastness  and  mag- 
nificence all  other  Gothic  edifices. 
They  miscalculated,  however,  the  re- 
sources both  of  their  art  and  their 
treasury,  and  the  result  was  repeated 
failure  and  final  defeat;  for  the  pro- 
^86  of  the  edifice  was  arrested  when 
It  was  only  half  finished,  and  it  re- 
mains a  mere  gigantic  choir  with 
transepts.  As  it  is,  however,  this  choir 
is  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  roof  above  the  pavement 
being  153  ft.— 13  ft.  higher  than  that 
of  Amiens ;  but  though  more  extraor- 
dinary, it  is  less  pleasing  than  it. 
'*  The  extension  of  its  dimensions  up- 
ward is  carried  to  a  degree  which  strikes 
the  spectator  as  exaggeration.  Amiens 
is  a  giant  in  repose ;  Beauvais  a  colos- 
sus on  tiptoe." —  W,  To  increase  the 
wonder  of  the  building,  the  architect 
designed  to  si^port  it  on  half  the  num- 
ber of  piers  employed  at  present ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  iron  braces  used  to  hold 
the  piers  in  their  places,  the  walls 
bulged  out,  and  the  roof  fell  twice. 
Tbe  only  means,  then,  of  maintaining 
it  was  by  inserting  intermediate  piers 
in  the  wide  spaces  left  between  the 
original  ones.  The  transepts,  begun 
1500,  under  the  Bishop  Villiers  de 
rile  Adam  (who,  as  well  as  his  brother 
1  the  Grand  Master  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
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salem,  was  a  Beauvoisin),  by  the  archi- 
tects Jean  Waast  and  Martin  Cam- 
biches,  and  finished  1555,  are  a  fine 
example  of  the  flamboyant  style. 

One  compartment  of  the  nave  -was 
actnallv  be^un  when  the  architects 
(movixl,  It  \-y  Raid,  by  a  vain  ambition 
to  rival  tlie  height  of  St.  Peter's  dome, 
and  M.  Angelo's  masterpiece)  aban- 
doned it  \i>  raise  a  tower  455  ft.  hi^h, 
which  lii9ft?d  only  5  years,  havmg 
tmnblM  do\vn  1573.  The  choir, 
''though  raJBed  to  a  loftiness  that 
£triketi  the  beholder  with  awe  and 
afitonUhmeiUt  displays  the  space  be- 
twei<:a  \\w  tdl  and  slender  pillars 
so  t!Utire]y  filled  with  glass  that  the 
whole  mfjge  of  windows  only  appears 
like  fi  slugle  zone  of  light  supported 
atid  separated  by  nothing  but  narrow 
ninJIums  fij United  at  wide  intervals." 
— Hop€, 

In  tlie  inferior  the  effect  of  the 
admirablo  pa m ted  glass,  executed  in 
the  befit  jitTPV^iil  of  the  art,  is  very  rich. 
That  in  the  N'.  and  S.  rose  wmdows 
is  attributei^  to  Nicholas  Lepot,  and 
that  io  mnMi  of  the  side  chapels  to 
Am  grand  Lfptince,  both  celebrated  as 
artists  ID  \\m  line  in  the  16th  cent. 
In  tlie  fhoir  are  hung  8  of  the  tapes' 
trifs  for  th*?  manufacture  of  which 
Beauvais  wsls  celebrated,  and  which 
ppecedeil  by  8  juars  that  of  Gobelins. 
The  monument  in  the  N.  aisle  of  the 
chf>ir  of  Cardinal  Forbin  de  Janson, 
BUTTiiountei]i  \>y  his  kneeling  effigy,  is 
by  Nicholas  Coustou,  and  of  good 
workmansihtp. 

The  entrances  to  the  Cathedral  are 
by  the  transepts:  the  portal  at  the 
extreiuity  of  tne  S.  transept  is  loaded 
with  flamboyant  decorations,  though, 
fhjmthe  fury  of  iconoclasts,  it  has  lost 
the  star  lies;  T.vbich  filled  the  niches. 
It  is  snnnotiiited  by  a  noble  rose  win- 
dow, of  very  rich  tracery.  The  fa9ade 
of  the  N.  tntiisept  has  very  much  the 
character  of  Knglish  perpendicular 
Gothic;  its  portal,  deeply  recessed, 
with  feathered  mouldings  to  the  arches, 
retainf  its  original  carved  doors,  which 
are  t^iirmcnaired  by  a  bas-relief,  in  the 
ivmpanuiii,  ctf  a  genealogical  tree; 
the  iscurcheofli  suspended  from  the 
bmnches* 


A  ruinous  building  called  the  Basse 
CSuvrej  on  the  W.  of  the  cathedral, 
occupying  part  of  the  space  which  the 
nave,  if  carried  out,  woidd  have 
covered,  is  curious  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  buildings  in  France  (8th  or  9th 
cent.).  The  lower  part  of  the  outer 
walls  displays  masonry  with  bonds  of 
tiles,  and  tiled  arches  in  the  manner  of 
Roman  edifices.  The  superstructure 
served  as  a  church  in  the  10th  cent. ; 
in  its  interior  square  piers  support 
plain  round  arches.  It  seems  never  to 
have  had  a  stone  roof. 

St.  Stepken*M  Church.  The  nave  ex- 
hibits the  transition  from  Romanesque 
to  Gothic ;  it  is  very  plain,  with  round 
pier  arches,  and  round-hc»aded  cleres- 
tory windows.  The  W.  front  resembles 
a  plain  early  English  front  of  our  own 
country.  The  painted  glass  is  very 
excellent.  The  Bishop's  Palace,  re- 
built in  the  1 5th  cent.,  has  externally 
the  aspect  of  a  castle  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  its  entrance  flanked  by  2 
large  round  towers. 

Csesar  thus  mentions  the  Bellovaci, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Beau- 
vaisis :  "  Plurimum  inter  Belpis  Bel- 
lovacos  et  virtute  et  auctontate,  et 
hominum  numero  valere." 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the 
annals  of  Beauvais  is  its  Siege  by 
Charles  the  Bold  in  1472,  when,  being 
destitute  of  garrison,  it  might  have 
fallen  by  a  coup  de  mairif  had  not 
its  citizens  boldly  closed  their  gates 
in  the  face  of  an  armjr  of  80,000  Bur- 
gundians,  and  maintained  an  obstinate 
resistance  until  succour  arrived  from 
Paris.  The  peculiar  feature  in  this 
defence  was  the  part  which  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  townsfolk  took 
in  it,  guarding  the  walls,  and  sharing 
in  all  the  perils  of  the  men.  The 
chief  heroine,  Jeanne  Hachette,  ap- 
peared upon  the  breach  at  the  moment 
of  the  fiercest  assaults,  seized  a  Bur- 
gundian  standard  which  a  soldier  was 
endeavouring  to  plant  on  the  walls, 
and,  hurling  the  Ixearer  to  the  bottom, 
bore  it  off  in  triumph  into  the  town. 
Louis  XI.  rewarded  the  valour  of  the 
citizens  by  releasing  them  from  taxes, 
and  complimented  the  ladies  by  an 
ordonnance  authorising  them  to  take 
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preeedence  of  the  men  in  the  procession 
of  St.  Angadr^me,  instituted  to  com- 
ssmte  the  raising  of  the  siege.  This 
ppKession  is  still  kept  up,  on  the  Sun- 
|.  da  J  Dearest  the  14th  Oct. ;  the  females 
\  lead  the  way,  carrying  the  banner  so 
Tsloroiisly  acquired  by  Jeanne  Ila- 
(Mte,  which  is  preserved  in  the  N. 
de  Ville.  A  statue  of  her,  erected 
IS50,  adorns  the  "  Place." 

At  an  earlier  period  (1357)  Beau- 
lais  was  the  centre  of  the  revolt  of 
the  serfs  against  their  tyrannic  lords, 
eaSed  Jacquerie,  from  Jacques  Bon- 
homme  (Goodman  James),  the  familiar 
sobriquet  of  the  peasantry.  It  ex- 
tended over  several  provinces  befoi-e 
it  was  pat  down  by  the  armed  force 
of  the  seigneurs  banded  together,  and 
with  fearful  cruelty.  •Froissart  thus 
describes  an  instance  of  wholesale  ven* 
geance  performed  upon  the  rebellious 
peasants  by  the  Dake  of  Orleans,  the 
Coont  of  Foix,  and  the  Captal  de  Buch : 
'*  They  set  fire  to  the  town  and  burned 
it  eleao,  and  all  the  villagers  of  the  town 
that  they  could  close  therein." 

Diliqmce  to  Breteuil  Stat.  (Kte.  3.) 

Kaihray — a  branch  to  Creil  Stat, 
passing  by  the  valley  of  Therain,  35 
kila,  is  in  progress. 

15  NocuUes. 

13  Puisenx. 

i  0  Beanmont  -  sur  -  Oise  (Hotel  du 
PaonX  prettily  situated  on  the  1.  bank 
•f  the  Oise.  Here  vineyards  first 
appear.     RIy.  Stat. 

Before  reaching  Moisselles,  a  paved 
road,  bordered  with  trees,  strikes  off  to 
Viarmes,  the  Abbey  of  Royaumont, 
aad  Chantilly.    (See  p.  9.) 

13  Moisselles.  Rt.  lie  the  forest  of 
Montmorency,  and  that  of  Ecouen, 
vith  its  inomense  ch&teau.    (See  p.  10.) 

The  road  is  carried  through  one  of 
the  Forts  forming  part  of  the  out- 
works of  the  new  Fortifications  of 
Fiiis,  before  entering 

13  St.  Denis,    (See  Rte.  3.) 

Travellers  bound  for  the  W.  end 
of  Pwris  turn  to  the  rt.  on  quitting 
St.  Denis,  pass  one  of  the  new  barracks 
tsK  the  garrison  attaclied  to  the  fortifi- 
cadoBs.  and,  leaving  Montmartre  on 
&e  L,  traverse  the  Faubourg  des  Batig- 
KBes,  up  to  the  Barri^e  de  Clichy, 


The  post-road  is  drawn  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  from  St.  Denis  to  the 
Barri^re  St.  Denis,  keeping  the  heights 
of  Montmartre  on  the  rt.  It  crosses 
the  canal  which  unites  the  Seine  at 
St.  Denis  with  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq, 
and  cuts  off  a  bend  of  the  Seine.  Fur- 
ther to  the  rt.,  and  near  the  Seine,  is 
the  villa  of  the  Prince  de  Craon,  where 
Louis  XVIII. signed  theCharterinl814, 

9  PARIS.  Galignani's  Paris  Guide 
appears  so  good  as  to  relieve  the  Edi* 
tor  of  this  work  from  the  necessity 
of  entering  into  any  description  at 
present  of  the  French  Capital.  The 
following  information,  however,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  strangers. 

Inns :  —Hotel  Bristol,  Place  Ven* 
dome,  is  the  Mivart's  or  Clarendon  of 
Paris ;  excellent,  perfectly  comfortable, 
capital  cuisine.  H.  Wagram,  Kue  Ri* 
voli,  excellent.  H.  du  Rhin,  Place 
Venddme.  N.B.  In  first-rate  hotels 
dinners  served  in  private  are  now 
charged  as  in  London,  h  la  carte,  each 
dish  separately,  which  renders  the 
charge  per  head  very  high.  H.  Brigh^t 
ton,  Kue  Rivoli,  extremely  clean,  most 
civil  landlord,  charges  moderate — a  fine 
view  over  the  Tuileries  garden:  the 
hotels  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  have  the 
great  advantage  of  sun  in  winter,  and  a 
covered  walk  under  its  arcades  in  wet 
weather ;  quiet  and  good.  H.  Mirabeau, 
Rue  de  la  Paix ;  a  good  suite  of  4  apart- 
ments 7  to  10  fr.  and  higher  a-night. 
H.  des  Princes,  Rue  de  Richelieu ;  ex- 
pensive. Hdtel  Meurice,  Rue  Rivoli ;  a 
comfortable  and  well-managed  house, 
almost  exclusively  frequented  by  Eng* 
lish  and  Americans :  bed  3  fr.  per  day  ; 
breakfast,  tea  and  coffee,  with  eggs,  9 
fr. ;  dinner  at  table-d'hote,  without 
wine,  4^  fr. ;  lacquais-de-place  6  fr. ; 
carriage  25  fr. ;  ser\'ants  all  round  1  fr. 
a-day,  but  less  in  proportion  for  family. 
H.  Windsor,  Rue  de  Rivoli;  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  H.  Meurice,  moderate 
in  charges,  H,  Victoria,  Rue  Chauveau 
la  Garde,  near  the  Madeleipe.  H.  de  la 
Terrasse,  Rue  Rivoli,  quiet  \  no  table- 
d'hote.  Hdtel  de  Lisle  and  Albion,  for- 
merly Lawson's,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 

Boarding  ffouse,  Madame  Guilhcm's 

Pension,  5,  Rue  des  Champs  Elys^cs ;  a 

I  very  respectable  establishment.     The 
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best  Restaurants  are  Cafe  de  Paris,  on 
the  Boulevard ;  V^ron's,  Veiys,  and  the 
TroisFrferesProven9eaux,  PalaisRoyal; 
Philippe,  Rue  Montorgeujl,  is  good  and 
vL^r\'  moderate  in  prices. — F, 

UaligtmniA  Heading  Boom,  IS,  Rue 
ViTienne,  m  a  court,  is  a  great  resource 
to  the  Eu|rli^hman  in  Paris:  here  he 
will  tiud  all  the  best  newspapers  of  all 
the  world  ;  hers  he  will  meet  with  his 
fcieuciSf  u  iif^t  of  his  countrymen  yisit- 
iag  or  n:»sldi  ng  in  Paris  being  kept  here, 
and  may  si4>ply  himself  with  books,  or 
i»QbRcnh«>  to  the  circulating  library. 
€rtjlignaars  Messenger  is  a  capital 
paper,  condeiiEiiug  all  the  news  oi  the 
English  papcra  without  reference  to 
pohtics.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  it 
«eiit  afire r  i\i<i  traveller  from  place  to 
place  05  lie  mt>Tijs  about  France,  which 
MM.  G.  will  undertake  to  do, 

Messrs.  Stassin  and  Xavier  keep  a 
very  eitlt^nslve  assortment  of  English 
and  foreign  books,  Rue  de  la  Banque, 
pr&5  In  Bourse, 

Public  aad  private  carriages  are 
stopped  &t  the  outer  gate  or  barrier 
of  l^ris  by  the  officers  of  the  Octroi, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  levy  a  tax  upon 
all  pro\'isionfi,  wines,  &c.  Railway 
baggage  16  aJso  searched  by  them. 


ROUTE  5. 
Dir.nn:  to  paris,  bt  oisoas. 

ICS  kilom.  =:  104  Eng.  m. 

Steainboiits  in  summer  from  Brigh- 
ton or  Sborflmm,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
ft^d  Sitt.«  and  from  Dieppe  4  days  a 
week,  mcLkitig  the  passage  in  8  hours. 

S^e  **  Hinij*  on  Landing  in  France." 
(g  I!*,  fntroduciion,) 

Dipppe.^Iffjts:  H.  Royal  near  the 
Qaai — very  ^wid;  H.  Victoria,  for^ 
merly  Hoi  dMngleterre ;  Grand  Hotel 
de^  Bains  (Morgan's),  facing  the  sea, 
near  the  Knh< ;  H.  des  Bains,  next  the 
Oustom'<hoiL:^^%  on  theQuai;  de  Londres; 
Taylor's  H<Ht4, 

The  seaport  town  of  Dieppe  (17,000 
Tnhab,)  iji  situated  in  a  depression  be- 
tween two  high  ranges  of  the  chalk 
cliffs  w  hi  ell  here  line  the  coast,  as 
-White  and   tie^irly  as  tall  as  those  of 


England.  Through  this  gap  the  small 
river  Arques  flows  into  the  sea,  making 
an  abrupt  bend  round  the  tongue  o£ 
flat  land  upon  which  a  part  of  the  tourn 
is  built,  and  forming  a  tolerable  tide  har- 
bour fit  for  vessels  of  600  tons,  which  is 
lined  with  quays,  and  cleared  from  mud 
by  sluices.  Dieppe  is  one  of  the  chief 
fishing-ports  in  France,  equipping  an- 
nually 60  vessels  of  9000  tons  for  the 
cod  fishery,  and  many  more  for  that  of 
the  herring.  It  is  much  frequented  as 
a  sea-bathing  place  in  summer. 

The  streets  of  Dieppe  are  regular, 
and  display  few  specimens  of  antiquity, 
in  consequence  of  the  bombardment  of 
the  town  by  the  English,  who,  return- 
ing from  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Brest,  1694,  revenged  themselves  by 
laying  this  to^v^  in  ruins, — a  reckless 
and  inglorious  exploit.  The  principal 
street  runs  parallel  with  the  sea  from, 
the  harbour  to  the  castle,  and  contains 
some  tolerable  shops.  The  market- 
place, especially  on  market-day,  will 
display  samples  of  the  picturesque 
dresses  and  strange  high  caps  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  perhaps  one  of  those  towering, 
helmet-like  head-dresses,  once  the  com- 
mon head-gear  of  the  women  of  the 
Pays  deCaux  (cauchoise),  may  present 
itself.  The  Faubourg  de  PoUet,  how- 
ever, on  the  W.,  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  fishermen,  is  that  in  which 
the  most  cnaracter  and  peculiarity  of 
costume  is  observable ;  and  it  includes 
a  few  old  houses.  This  quarter  can  be 
reached  now  only  by  making  the  circuit 
of  the  harbour,  the  old  bridge  across  it 
having  been  pulled  down  in  order  not  to 
check  the  force  of  the  waters  discharged 
from  the  bassin  de  retenue  behind. 

In  the  town  itself  there  is  little  to 
merit  the  stranger's  attention. 

The  *Ch,  rf  Sf.  Jacques  stands  in 
the  square  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the 
harbour.  The  body  of  the  build- 
ing is  much  hidden  behind  the  flying 
buttresses,  some  of  them  consisting  of 
open  screen-work  tracery  with  8  mul- 
lions.  The  anti-Gothic  slated  cupola, 
however,  above  the  cross,  does  not  add 
to  its  beauty.  The  interior  also  is  dis- 
figured by  yellow  wash  and  wooden 
screens.  The  transepts  are  the  oldest 
part,  built  in  the  13th  cent.,  as  well  as 
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}sbps  the  arelies  of  the  choir:  the 

aire  is  a  litUe  later,  and  the  roof  and 

mmj  t3i  the  side  chapels  are  not  older 

in  the  15th.     The  screens  and  curi- 

fBcarnngs  in  the  side  aisles,  especi- 

liy  that  before  the  sacristy  or  tr^sor — 

lOQofiisioa  of  the  Gothic  and  Italian 

rrks— «]id  that  in  the  chapel  of  St. 

Ttss,  deserre  notice  as  examples  of 

Ficaeh  florid  Gothic  of  the  15th  and 

i«th  cents.     <'  The  Lady  Chapel  is  a 

iBe  ^wcimen  of  Gothic    art.      The 

feaees  of  the  groined  roof  are  of  deli- 

oce  iUsgree  work,  and  the  vaulting  is 

•namented  with  knots  pendent  from 

&e  tUm."   Here  is  one  of  those  strange 

BepR9«itations  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

nrroanded  by  figures  of  the  3  Maries 

sad  other  holy  personages,  so  common 

ra  Bomish  churches  abroad,  executed 

m  a  Tery  inferior  style. 

The  CosT/e,  rismg  on  the  tall  cliff  at 
file  W.  end  of  the  town,  built  in  the 
I5di  cent.,  is  now  a  barrack,  and 
Bodeniised*  It  contains  nothing  re- 
■arkable.  It  is,  howeyer,  a  pictu- 
resque object,  with  its  group  of  quaint 
eotteheaded  towers,  its  high  bridge 
lad  drawbridge  spanning  a  chasm 
vhidi  nms  down  to  the  sea ;  it  corn- 
Bands  a  fine  yiew,  and  it  possesses  his- 
lorieal  aseociadons  of  ^reat  interest. 
Whhin  these  walls  Ilenn  IV.,  retreat- 
ing before  the  army  of  the  Lea^e, 
foud  shelter  among  his  '*  bons  Diep- 
pois,"  as  he  called  thera,  who  had  been 
the  first  to  acknowledge  his  right  to 
the  throne,  before  the  battle  of  .^jt][ues. 
He  aade  choice  of  Dieppe  from  the 
tttaehment  of  its  inhabitants,  the  fide- 
Sty  of  its  goyemor,  and  the  adyantage 
«f  an  open  communication  by  sea  with 
Sagland.  While  here  he  receiyed  from 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  a  reinforcement  of 
^sm  S«»tch  and  4500  English  soldiers. 
In  1650  the  fiimons  Duchesse  de 
In^neyiUe,  so  prominent  among  the 
hiders  of  the  party  of  the  Fronde,  de- 
ling the  royal  authority,  was  com- 
peted to  take  refuge  in  the  castle ;  but 
bang  pursued  eyen  hither  by  the  ven- 
geance of  Maxarin  and  Anne  of  Austria, 
ihe  with  difficulty  at  length  escaped 
kcsee  by  night,  and,  making  her  way 
saidst  stonn  and  tempest,  after  innu- 
»n^Me  escapes  and  adyentures,  em- 
i  alone  firom  the  coast  in  an  Ensr- 


lish  yessel,  dressed  as  a  man,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  reaching  Rotterdam. 

Dieppe  at  present  giyes  little  token 
of  its  former  celebrity  and  prosperity ; 
yet  3  centuries  ago  it  was  the  most 
nourishing  seaport  of  France,  and  one 
of  the  first  in  Europe.  The  fleets 
of  its  adyenturous  merchants  tra- 
versed every  sea :  one  of  them,  indeed 
(Ango),  riding  in  the  Tagus  with  his 
merchant  squadron,  bearded  the  King 
of  Portugal  in  his  own  capital;  another 
captured  the  Canaries.  Its  skilful  and 
hardy  sailors  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  geographical  discoveries  and 
early  settlements  in  the  15th  and  16th 
cents.  Claims  are  put  forth  for  their 
having  found  out  the  passage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  the  Por- 
tuguese. If  it  were  so,  they  certainly 
kept  the  secret  so  close  that  they  have 
lost  the  credit  of  it.  They  were  among 
the  first  visitors  of  the  New  World,  ex- 
.  plored  Florida,  opening  the  for  trade 
in  Canada,  and  establishing  the  earliest 
European  colony  in  Senegal ;  whence, 
as  well  as  from  the  East  Indies,  they 
drew  the  costliest  gums,  gems,  precious 
stones,  metals,  and  tissues,  with  which 
they  for  a  long  time  exclusively  sup- 
plied their  luxurious  countrymen.  The 
importation  of  elephants'  teeth  from 
Africa  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
pretty  maniifactttre  cf  carved  ivory, 
which  still  exists  here,  and  is  almost 
peculiar  to  Dieppe.  The  rivalry  of 
the  Port  of  Havre,  and  its  superior 
advantages  in  internal  communication 
up  the  &ine,  were  the  ruin  of  Dieppe. 
Ihe  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  the  English  bombardment,  in- 
flicted severe  blows  in  addition;  and 
although  the  extensive  equipment  of 
vessels  for  the  fisheries  of  cod  in  New- 
foundland, and  of  the  hemng,  has 
long  contributed  largely  to  the  support 
of  the  town,  yet  they  are  much  fallen 
olF  at  present. 

Dieppe,  however,  is  much  frequented 
as  a  watering-place  in  summer.  The 
Elahliasement  aes  Bains  is  situated  on 
the  beach,  nearly  under  the  castle. 
There  are  no  proper  bathing-machines ; 
and  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  flint  shingle, 
without  sand.  A  series  of  little  huts 
are  erected  at  the  sea-side,  from  which 
ladies  issue  in  robes  resembling  those 
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of  mins,  and  gentlemen  in  wide  trou- 
sers, and  thus  bathe  in  public.  Ladies 
are  assisted  by  male  dippers  appointed 
for  this&erFic£>,  if  they  require  their  aid. 
Thwi-fart^  aUo  hot  baths  near  the  beach. 

EHijlish  Ch,  service,  Sunday  at  1  p.m., 
iu  tliL'  old  Cni-melite  convent  chapel. 

Dllif/mcen  to  Havre  and  to  Abbe- 
ville (Rle,  18). 

liaihratf  to  Roufin  and  Paris  (Rte.  6). 

The  Entii'rons  of  Dieppe  present  se- 
veral Uiteresiing  excureions.  About 
2  m.  to  the  E.,  on  the  cliflfe  above  the 
scHi  h  a  c'4inip  capable  of  holding  many 
tliousaud  men ,  once  attributed  to  Cajsar, 
but  now  supposed  to  be  Gallic,  and 
called  la  Cite  des  Limes.  It  is  trian- 
gnhir  in  form,  defended  on  the  land- 
side  by  a  rampart  in  places  more  than 
50  ft.  high.  It  is  near  the  road  to  Eu 
(Rte.  18),  \^i  m.  distant,  where  the 
Chticmt  of  Louis  -  Philippe  and  the 
Chttrth  deserve  a  visit. 

Tiie  most  delightful  walk,  however, 
m  tliL'  Dt*ij:^hl»ournood  of  Dieppe  is  to 
the  ruins  nfihQ* Castle  q/'^^rgucs, which 
art'  far  moti*  interesting  than  the  Cite 
des  Limes.  They  arc  situated  in  the 
valluy  nf  thtf  Bcthune,  at  its  junction 
with  I  be  Arques,  less  than  4  m.  S.E,  of 
Dieppe,  and  ;ire  celebrated  for  the  mor 
njei>li>iis  victory  gained  beneath  the 
wails  by  Henri  IV.  and  his  devoted 
band  (>r4CK>i>  Protestants  over  the  army 
of  the  Le»gUL',  30,000  strong,  under  the 
Due  de  Mayenne,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  Beamais  prince.  The  ar- 
trllcry  fn>m  its  walls  contributed  not  a 
Utile  to  tlie  Ti^sult  of  that  day.  "  II  en 
fut  tir^o,"  says  Sully  in  his  Memoirs, 
**  une  voliSe  de  quatre  pieces,  qui  fit 
quatrc  belles  rues  dans  leurs  esoadrons 
e!  hataJUons."  Three  or  four  more 
dif charges  not  only  checked  their  ad<- 
vance,  but  drove  them  behind  a  bend 
of  the  valley  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  cannon £tde,  and  from  this  check 
they  never  recovered.  The  king,  ex- 
pecting the  Leaguers  to  debouch e  down 
the  valley  to  attack  him,  had  disposed 
and  Intrenched  hjs  little  band  accord- 
ingly, wheo  he  suddenly  found  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Due  de  Mayenue 
iu  hifi  n?ar,  pushing  forward  to  cut  him 
off  from  his  stronghold,  Dieppe.  Henri, 
with  great  quickness  and  dexterity, 
chmiged  hh  front,  threw  up  fresh  ram- 


parts to  protect  his  flanks,  and  raaua^eti 
still  to  keep  up  his  communication  with 
Dieppe.  Among  the  heroic  traits  ol 
Henn  on  that  anxious  and  hard-fought 
day,  are  his  words  to  M.  de  Belin,  an 
officer  of  the  League,  who  scornfully 
inquired  where  Henri's  forces  were,  to 
oppose  so  large  an  army :  "  Vous  ne  les 
voyez  pas  toutes,  car  vous  ne  comptez 
pas  Dieu  et  le  bon  droit,  qui  m'as- 
sistent."  A  rude  obelisk^  raised  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  marks  the  spot  where 
the  deadliest  struggle  occurred. 

The  *  Castle f  a  nne  object  at  a  dis- 
tance, occupies  a  commanding  positiou 
on  a  tongue  of  high  land  between  two 
valleys,  and  covers  a  large  area  with 
its  ruins ;  but  its  shattered  condition, 
arising  less  from  the  hazards  of  war 
and  the  effects  of  time  than  the  dilapi- 
dations of  man,  has  robbed  it  of  much 
of  its  picturesqueness.  For  a  series  of 
years,  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  cent., 
the  government  allowed  it  to  be  pulled 
to  pieces  as  a  mere  quarry  of  building 
materials.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  age 
of  its  shapeless  walls,  deprived  of  their 
casing  of  masonry ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  oldest  parts,  viz.  the  Donjon 
and  its  enclosure,  date  from  the  time 
of  our  Henry  II.,  who  rebuilt  the  castle 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  cent. ;  other  por- 
tions are  not  older  than  the  16th  cent. 
The  English,  under  Talbot  and  War- 
wick, again  obtained  possession  of  it  in 
1419,  and  kept  it  for  30 years,  down  to 
the  capitulation  of  Rouen,  by  which  it 
was  yielded  to  Charles  VII. 

The  main  entrance  remains  flanked 
by  2  massive  towers  of  immense  size; 
and  portions  of  the  piers  of  the  draw- 
bridge which  led  to  it  are  still  stand- 
ing, but  the  3  successive  arches  of  the 
gateway  are  torn  into  nearly  shapeless 
rents. 

Within  a  pleasant  walk  from  Dieppe,, 
at  the  pretty  but  scattered  village  o^ 
Varengevillet  stands  le  Manoir  d'Ango, 
the  chAteau  of  the  celebrated  Dieppois 
merchant  Ango, — the  host  and  friend  i 
of  Francis  I.  Though  now  converted! 
into  a  farm-house,  so  little  of  its  exter-, 
nal  form  is  defaced  that  the  eye  canj 
readily  trace  all  the  richness  of  decora^ 
tion  which  distinguished  the  style  ofl 
the  Renaissance  wnen  it  was  built.       i 

**  The    walls   are    principally    coi»| 
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^»^'t*d  of  black  hewn  flint,  which, 
iliffaating  xrith  a  white  stone,  produce 
ir?ry  beautiful  mosaic.  They  retain 
ii  tue  sharpness  of  their  original  con- 
0Qction  ;  and  the  sculptures  with 
▼akh  they  are  enriched  are  of  the 
■o«t  classical  and  graceful  form.  A 
smber  of  large  medallions  above  the 
crmd  entrance,  and  along  the  fa9ade 
^  ihe  principal  corps  de  b&timent,  are 
m&arkable  :  among  them  the  portraits 
^f  Francis  I.  and  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
la  the  interior  are  some  finely  sculp- 
'  tured  fireplaces  and  the  remains  of  a 
*  lir^  fresco ;  but  they  are  only  to  be 
iiacovered  by  groping  amongst  the 
pTKisers,  into  which  the  apartments 
oQce  so  splendid  have  been  changed." 
—Miss  Co9tello. 

The  following  direct  road  from 
Dieppe  to  Paris  by  Gisors  leaves  Rouen 
iliogether  on  one  side,  and  is  shorter  by 
8  or  10  miles,  but  few  would  omit  visit- 
mg  that  highly  interesting  city.  (Rtes.  6 
md  9. )  Blades,  the  raily.  no"w  renders 
die  rontc  by  Rouen  the  quicker  of  the 
tvo.  Diligences  have  in  consequence 
ceased  to  run  this  way.  The  Gisors  road 
^rikesoff  to  the  1.,  3  m.  beyond  Dieppe. 
12  Bois  Robert 
17  Pommereval. 

4  or  5  m.  on  the  1.  of  our  road  lies 
Neafehdtel,  famed  for  its  exc4?llent  cy- 
Ladri^  cream-cheeses,  called  Bondes. 
2 1  Forges  les  Eaux.  A  village  and 
"Vitering-place,  possessing  chalybeate 
fprings  once  of  some  repute,  but  ne* 
gleet ed  at  present.  They  are  three  in 
Dumber — La  Reinelte,  La  Jioyale^  and 
Carduiale;  the  two  last  named  from 
L/mis  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  visited  Forges  to  drink  the  waters 
in  163*2,  the  period  of  their  highest 
celebrity,  in  consequence  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  after  living  childless  for  18 
Tears,  here  becommg  enceinte  with 
Lcmis  XIV.; — an  event  which  was  at- 
tributed to  a  coarse  of  these  waters. 

i\  Goumay,  famed  for  its  butter,  is 
fiituated  in  the  district  anciently  called 
Pays  de  Bray. 

the  Ckvrch  of  St.  Hildebert^tis 
begun  in  the  1 1th  cent.,  but  not  finished 
ontil  the  13th,  and  its  W.  front,  with 
pomted  arches,  is  perhaps  of  the  latter 
date.  In  the  interior,  very  massive 
semicircular  arches 


inclining  to  the  horseshoe  form.  The 
sculptured  ornaments  of  the  capitals  arc 
very  remarkable  for  variety  of  pattern. 
Hening-bone  masonry  occurs  in  the  E. 
end.  About  5  ra.  from  Goumay  is  the 
Abbey  Ch  urch  of  St.  Germes,  as  grand  and 
large  as  a  cathedral,  of  the  13th  cent. 

12  Talmoutiers. 

14  Gisors.— /nil :  H.  de  TEcu.  An 
ancient  town  of  3500  Inhab.,  prettily 
situated  on  the  Epte.  Its  venerable 
ramparts  are  converted  into  agreeable 
promenades,  whose  plantations  encircle 
the  ruins  of  its  commanding  Custlc, 
once  the  bulwark  of  Normandy  on  the 
side  of  France,  and  still  retaining  many 
interesting  characteristics  of  a  feudal 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages.  The  octa- 
gonal Donjon  especially,  and  its  enclo- 
sure, crowning  the  top  of  a  high  arti- 
ficial conical  mound,  are  of  the  most 
solid  construction,  and  are  works  of  tlie 
12th  cent.,  built  by  our  Henry*  II.  The 
walls  of  a  dungeon  under  one  of  the 
towel's  have  been  curiously  carved  with 
a  nail  by  some  unfortunate  prisoner. 
At  an  inter\'iew  which  took  place  here 
between  Henry  and  Louis  VII.,  the 
two  monarchs  agreed  to  assume  the 
cross  for  the  recovery  of  Jenisalem. 

The  Ch.  of  SS.  Gervais  and  Protais 
presents  a  singular  combination  of 
styles,  and  an  abundance  of  uncouth 
sculptures :  it  has  a  choir  built  in  the 
13th  cent,  by  Blanche  of  Castille  (it  is 
said) ;  the  nave  and  remainder  of  the 
ch.  are  of  a  later  period.  The  sculpture 
of  the  portal,  richly  can-ed,  is  of  the 
latest  style  of  French  florid  Gothic, 
and  much  overladen  with  ornament. 
The  organ-loft,  and  an  emaciated  monu- 
mental effigy,  both  attributed  to  Jean 
Goujon,  merit  notice,  and  there  is  some 
fine  painted  glass  in  the  windows.  In 
the  S.  aisle  is  a  singular  twisted  column, 
surrounded  by  spiral  bands  of  tracery. 

Gisors  is  on  the  high  road  from  Paris 
to  Rouen  (Rte.  10). 

19  Chars. 

18  Pontoise  (in  Rte.  3). 

10  Herblay.  Here  the  road  divides : 
the  l.-hand  branch  leads  to  Paris  by 
St.  Denis  (see  Rte.  3) ;  that  on  the  rt. 
proceeds  by  Besons,  where  it  crdsses 
the  Seine,  and  by 

12  Courbevoie,  to  the  Barriere  de 
Neuilly,  entering 
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9  Paris  by  the  Arc  de  TEtoile.  See 
Gaugnani's  Guide,  and  p.  26. 

KOUTE  6. 

DIEPPE  TO  ROUEN — RAILWAY. 

61  kilom.  =  37i  Eng.  m. 

This  Railway  was  opened  1848. 

6  trains  daily :  time  1 J  to  2  hrs. 

Termuins  jRur  the  wet-dock  (bassin- 
li-flot )  at  Dicjipe, 

A  tiiuiitl  at  Appeville,  rather  more 
tban  I  III.  K^rijus  carries  the  rly.  into  the 
Tdley  t*f  tUt:  Scie,  up  which  it  runs  for 
more'  than  \^  tn.^  crossing  it  22  times. 
Il  U  enlireueil  by  several  mills. 

In  thf  i>ur skirts  of  Dieppe  we  cross 
the  foad  ta  Llnvre.  The  lugh  road  to 
Uuueti  is  jiQiii^cd  cm  a  level.  1.  Beyond 
Sanque\ilk^  arc  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
tif  CharlL'siiR':4aiK  The  way  is  varied 
hert.^  aud  ihurc  at  long  intervals  by 
vlUaj!  or  cL^U'aiLX,  without  any  claim 
to  beauty,  The  numerous  orchards 
are  out'  o?  the  cliaracteristic  features  of 
NomiELudy,  which  is  a  cider,  not  M'ine- 
drinkliigf  pro vi ace, 

17  T/{in^u(.nill«  Stat,  stands  on  the 
dumaiii  td"  itn  abbey,  the  chief  conven- 
tual biiildjiig  of  which  is  now  a  cotton- 
luilL  1.  luay  be  perceived  the  scanty 
rutiiR  of  the  Cuittie  of  Longueville,  cele- 
brutijii  during  I  he  wars  of  the  Fronde, 
and  for  tbe  cow  rage  and  adventures  of 
the  DuchiiS£i%  sUter  of  the  Great  Coud<?. 

ati  Auifiiy  Salt.  A  considerable  vil- 
lage, \yii\i  stveral  cotton-mills  and  tan- 
nerics,  aijil  a  pretty  church. 

m  St*  Vicu^rStat.  William  the  Con- 
[jttei'or  was  tht^  founder  of  the  abbey, 
ayd  bis  stame  cK^cupies  a  niche  outside 
of  the  ch.  Tiie  Scie  rises  about  100 
yards  to  the  1, 

rt.  Aboiit  iJj  m.  is  Tdtes.  (Cygne, 
a  small  but  cleau  country  Inn.^  The 
spintiliig  and  vvi'aving  of  cotton  furnish 
eniployuictit  to  the  inhabitants.  Mills 
and  ftictorifs  increase  in  number  as  we 
apptuach  Uoneiu  the  great  centre  of  the 
cotton  manufiictizre  in  France. 

The  stitnniit  level  of  the  line  is  at- 
tained through  the  long  and  deep  cut- 
liu^  of  Kritlit?mc3nil,  leading  into  the 
Valley  de  Cl^rei;.  Here  is  an  old  castle 
in  which  is  Rhown  the  bed  of  Henri  IV, 

T^tonvilk*  Stat. 

The  Irn^  of  houses,  factories,  and 


chimneys,  interspersed  with  villas,  or- 
chards, and  gardens,  almost  uninter- 
rupted, from  Malaunay  to  Rouen,  may 
remind  an  Englishman  of  the  clothing 
district  of  the  W.  of  England.  In  1 845 
(Aug.  19)  a  terrific  whirlwind  swept 
down  part  of  this  valley,  and  in  the 
course  of  1^  minute  demolished  3  fac- 
tories, crumbling  them  like  houses  of 
cards,  and  all  within  them,  people  and 
machinery.  60  lives  were  lost,  100  were 
wounded,  many  were  buried  in  the  ruins. 

The  Dieppe  Kly.  falls  into  the  line 
from  Rouen  to  Havre  near 

Malaunay  Stat,  and  the  Viaduct  of 
8  arches.    (Rte.  14.) 

Before  entering  Rouen  a  pretty  view 
is  obtained  of  the  blue  hills  which  bor- 
der the  Seine;  nor  is  the  atmosphere 
thickened  with  so  dense  an  envelope  of 
smoke  as  hovers  over  the  great  manu- 
facturing centres  of  England.  A  great 
part  of  the  coal  here  used  comes  from 
England ;  the  Dept.  du  Nord  furnishes 
also  its  supplies. 

17  RouEN  Stat,  (in  Rte.  8). 


/^^-/'^iS?.' 
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PARIS  TO  ROUEN— RAILROAD. 

137  kilom.  =  84  Eng.  m.  Trains  6 
times  a  day,  in  about  5  hrs. ;  Express 
in  2-|  hrs.  Terminus  in  Paris,  Rue 
d' Amsterdam.  Fares,  16, 13,  and  10  frs. 

This  railroad  was  commenced  in  1841, 
and  opened  May  1843.  Its  engineer  is 
Mr.  Locke,  who  executed  the  London 
and  Southampton  Railway ;  many  of  the 
shareholders  arc  English  capitsdists  of 
Lancashire ;  and  even  most  of  the  work- 
men were  English.  A  considerable 
number  of  experienced  "navigators," 
having  been  transported  across  the 
Chiannel,  worked  on  it  harmoniously 
with  tlieir  French  brethren,  showing 
them  the  mode  of  operation.  The  rails 
are  of  French  iron,  which  is  much 
dearer  than  English ;  but  the  locomo- 
tives, though  made  in  France  (at  Rouen), 
are  executed  by  an  English  company, 
established  there  expressly  to  supply 
this  railroad.  The  minute  subdivision 
of  property  in  France,  and  the  great 
number  of  landholders  with  whom  the 
company  had  to  deal,  occasioned  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  land  over 
which  the  rly.  passes,  and  caused  the 
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■amber  of  contracts  to  be  multipUed 
csormoaslj;  bat  the  demands  of  the 
proprietors  were  by  no  jneans  so  exor- 
Dxiant  as  in  England. 

The  first  part  of  the  line  is  the  same 
IS  that  to  St.  Germain  (Rte.  9).  The 
rij.,  after  passing  on  a  bridge  over  the 
Rne  de  Stockholm,  and  through  2  tun> 
nels  under  the  Place  d'Europe  and  other 
streets,  quits  Paris  by  Les  B^tignoUes. 
The  Tillage  of  Clichy  is  passed  on  the 
n.  hand,  and  the  Seine  b  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  5  arches  before  reaching  the 
"village. 

4^  Asni^res  Stat.,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Seine,  here  crossed  by  another 
bridge,  bdow  that  of  the  Chemin  de 
Fer.  The  rly.  bridge  was  ruthlessly 
burned  by  the  Republican  mob  of  1848 
and  has  since  been  rebuilt  at  great  ex- 
pense. The  Versailles  Railroad  (rive 
dioite)  and  the  St.  Gerioain  Railroad 
here  branch  off  to  the  1. 

rt.  Branch  R^way  to  Argenteuil. 

At  Colombes,  a  small  village,  Henr 
rietta  Maria,  widow  of  Charles  I.  and 
daughter  of  Henri  IV.,  died  iu  great 
poverty,  1 669.  The  chftteau  which  she 
mhabited  no  longer  exists. 

At  Bezons  the  railway  crosses  the 
Seine  by  a  bridge  of  9  flat  timber 
arches,  each  100  It.  span,  supported  on 
stone  piers.  From  this  an  embankment 
extends  nearly  a  mile  to  a  cutting  at 
Houille  which  is  also  about  a  mile. 
Beyond  this  the  embankment  con- 
tinues to  the  Seine,  which  is  traversed 
for  the  itcuiiditime  by  a  bridge  like 
the  former,  conducting  to 

17  Maisons  Stat.,  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  leading  to  M.  Lafitte's  villa. 
{luRi  :  Ildtel  Talma,  so  called  because 
once  the  residence  of  the  actor ;  good. 
Le  Petit  Havre.)  The  Chateau  was  the 
propertv  of  the  late  M.  Jacques  Lafitte, 
was  built  by  Franfois  Mansard,  1658, 
for  the  Surintendant  des  Finances  R<^ne' 
de  Longeuil,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice 
of  Italian  architecture.  Voltaire  wrote 
'  Zaire '  here ;  and  he  was  here  at- 
tacked with  small-pox,  which  nearly 
carried  him  off.  Before  the  Revolution 
it  belonged  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and 
wasaftCTwards  given  by  Napoleon  to 
Marshol  Lannes.  The  park  has  been 
cot  into  building  lota,  sold  piecemeal. 


and  studded  over  with  villas,  in  the  I 
manner  of  the  Regent's  Park.  Access 
is  given  to  the  new  colony  by  the  bridge 
of  wood  resting  on  stone  piers.  The 
distance  hence  to  Paris  is  only  12  m. 
by  land. 

The  rly.  proceeds  hence  in  a  cutting 
across  the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  and 
follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Seine  by 

9  Poissy  Stat.  (H.  de  Rouen),  a{ 
small  town  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Seine, 
the  birthphice  of  St.  Louis  (1215),  who 
was  wont  to  sign  himself  by  the  modest 
style  of  Louis  of  Poissy.  The  font  at 
which  he  was  baptized  is  still  shown  in 
the  Parish  Ch,y  a  picturesque  building, 
late  Romanesque,  with  flamboyant  ad- 
ditions, surmounted  by  2  octagon  towers 
and  spires. 

The  Conference  of  Poissy  was  held 
1561,  with  the  hope  of  adjusting  dif- 
ferences between  the  Popish  anaCal- 
viuistic  churches;  Beza,  with  a  train 
of  doctors,  appearing  for  the  one  party, 
and  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  for  the  other;  and  Charles  IX. 
attended  the  first  meeting  with  his 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  But  the 
controversialists  soon  separated,  with- 
out having  approached  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, each  side  believing  it  had  the  best 
of  the  argument. 

A  dirty  and  inconveniently  narrow 
street  leads  to  the  long  bridge  of  Poissy 
over  the  Seine,  of  37  arches  of  different 
sizes,  including  the  approaches,  built, 
it  is  said,  by  St.  Louis.  The  3  central 
arches,  now  supplied  by  timber,  were 
blown  up  in  1815  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  allies ;  or,  as  some  say,  so 
long  ago  as  in  1589,  by  Mayenne,  the 
general  of  the  League,  to  secure  a  safe 
retreat  for  his  army  from  the  pursuit 
of  Mar^chal  de  Biron,  who  had  sacked 
Poissy  because  it  reftucd  to  deliver  its 
keys  to  the  kings  Henri  III.  and  IV. 

The  greatest  cattle-market  in  France 
is  held  here  every  Thursday  for  the 
supply  of  Paris  with  meat. 

8  Triel  Stat.  In  the  ch.  is  an  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  said  to  be  an 
original,  by  Poussin,  and  some  good 
painted  glass.  Here  and  at  Vaux  are 
extensive  plaster  quarries. 

6  Meulan  Stat.    This  town,  on  the  ' 
rt.  bank  of  the  Seine,  is  partly  built  on 
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the  slope  of  the  hill,  partly  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  joined  to  the 
banks  by  an  old  stone  bridge  in  two 
divisions. 

8  EponeStat.  Here  is  afineC/i. ,12th 
centnry. 

The  scenery  of  the  valley  is  very 
pleasing,  though  the  chalky  white  of 
the  rocks  is  an  eyesore.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  enlivened  with  country 
houses.  The  post-road  runs  at  some 
distance  from  the  river  until  it  reaches 
Limay,  the  faubourg  of  Mantes,  where 
it  crosses  from  the  rt.  to  the  1.  bank  by 
the  bridpre.  The  rly.  nms  in  a  cutting 
I  to  the  W.  of  the  town  of 

7  Mantes  Stat.  Inn  :  Grand  Cerf— 
tolerable.  This  town  is  pre!  tily  situated 
on  the  margin  of  the  Seine,  whence  it 
has  gained  the  epithet  La  Jolie. 

The  chief  building  is  the  Chui-ch  of 
'  Notre  Damcy  standing  a  little  way  above 
the  bridge.  It  is  a  fine  Gothic  build- 
ing ;  the  body  supported  by  flying  but- 
tresses, the  roof  covered  with  coloured 
tiles.  The  portals  are  pointed;  the 
sculpture  which  adoms  them  is  sadly 
mutilated.  The  interior,  in  the  early 
pointed  style,  is  verj'  pleasing ;  its  most 
remarkable  feature  being  the  height  of 
tne  tritonum  gallery  formed  of  triple 
arches,  which,  being  carried  quite  round 
the  E.  end,  and  lighted  by  windows  be- 
hind, gives  a  cheerful  character  to  the 
ch.  The  tower  at  the  W.  end  (a  second 
or  twin  tower  has  been  taken  down) 
opens  into  the  nave.  It  was  built  for 
Blanche  of  Castille  and  her  son  St.  Louis 
by  the  architect  Eudes  de  Montreuil. 

The  solitary  Towci-  of  St.  Maclou  is 
the  sole  remnant  of  another  ch.,  built 
in  1344  with  the  toll  dues  exacted  for 
leave  to  tow  barges  through  the  bridge 
on  Sundays  and  holydays.  It  is  de- 
servedly preserved  as  a  fine  light  Gothic 
structure. 

It  was  among  the  glowing  embers  of 
the  houses  and  monasteries  of  Mantes, 
"which  he  had  remoiselessly  caused  to 
be  burnt,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
received  the  injury  in  his  corpulent 
person,  caused  by  his  horee  starting, 
which  proved  mortal  a  few  days  after 
at  Rouen.  The  castle  of  the  French 
kings,  where  Henri  IV.  held  the  con- 
ferences with  the  Romish  clergy  which 


preceded  his  abjurance  of  the  Pfotestant 
faith,  was  destroyed  by  the  Regeut 
Duke  of  Orleans.  ' 

Coach  daily  to  St.  Germain  by  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Seine. 

i-t.  About  half  way  between  Mantes 
and  Bonniferes  "we  pass  i?osny,  a  dirty 
little  village,  contiguous  to  M'hich,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Seine,  stands  the  C}id- 
teau,  the  birthplace  of  Sully,  where  he 
was  frequently  visited  by  his  friend 
and  master  Henri  IV.,  who  slept  here 
the  night  after  his  victory  at  Ivry.  The 
king,  having  overtaken  Sully  on  the 
road  desperately  wounded,  carried  on 
a  litter,  accompanied  by  his  squires 
in  a  like  plight,  fell  on  his  neck  and 
affectionately  embraced  him.  The 
chdteau  is  a  plain  solid  building  of  red 
brick,  with  stone  quoins  and  a  high 
tent  roof,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  ; 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Sully  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  cent.  It  is  destitute  of 
architectural  beauty  externally,  and 
within  has  been  modernised,  alrhough 
one  room  is  still  called  Chambre  de 
Sully.  From  1818  down  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  Rosny  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri, 
who  erected  here  a  chapel  to  contain 
the  heart  of  her  husband.  The  chateau 
has  since  changed  hands  repeatedly, 
and  its  present  proprietor  has  pulled 
down  the  wings,  which  were  modem, 
and  added  by  the  duchess.  The  grounds 
extend  for  some  distance  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  to  which  they  owe 
their  sole  charm,  the  ground  being  per- 
fectly flat,  and  traversed  by  long  formal 
avenues. 

In  skirting  the  forest  of  Rosny,  con- 
tiguous to  the  village,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Sully,  in  fell- 
ing in  it  at  one  time  timber  to  the 
amount  of  100,000  francs  to  pay  his 
master's  debts. 

A  ^reat  projecting  buttress  of  chalk 
now  mterv'enes,  over  which  the  high 
road  is  carried  by  a  steep  ascent  and 
descent,  and  round  which  the  Seine 
winds  in  a  widely  circuitous  curve. 
The  rly.  pierces  this  by  a  'Ihnuel  about 
2480  yards  long — driven  through  the 
chalk  and  a  flinty  conglomerate  very 
hard  to  penetrate,  commencing  at  RoUe- 
boise,  about  5  miles  from  Mantes;  and 
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tenninating  on  the  W.  at  a  short  dig- 
^  t3Bcefrom 

13  Bonni^res  Stat.,  the  rly.  havlDg 
l^en  previously  carried  over  the  high- 
nad  by   a  bridge.    Bonni^res  is  the 
Stat,  nearest  to  Evreux  (Kte.  25),  on 
tthe    road    to    Caen    and    Cherbourg. 
Hence   the  railroad   runs    under    the 
high  ground  close  to  the  river  as  far  as 
I     10  Vernon  Stat.     Inn :  Grand  Cerf. 
'  This  town  (pop.   5300),   which,    like 
many   others  in  Normandy,  gives  a 
:  name   to   a  noble  English  family,  is 
I  prettily  situated,  and  its  interior  rc- 
*  tains  a  venerable  air  of  antiquity  in  its 
timber-framed  houses;  but  its  narrow 
streets,  however  picturesque,  are  by  no 
means  convenient  on  a  great  highway 
of  traffic.    There  is  preserved  an  an- 
cient tower,  tall  and  massive;   and  a 
Gothic  CA.,  the  choir  of  the  13th,  the 
nave  of  the  16th  cent.,  in  which  one 
monument  only  among  many  escaped 
the  Revolution, — that  of  a  lady  of  the 
fkmily    Maignard,  —  consisting  of   a 
kneeling  effigv  in  marble  (date  1610). 
At  the  root  ot  the  bridge  is  a  curious 
antique  bmlding,  now  a  mill.    Vernon 
posse^estihospilai  founded  by  St.  Louis, 
an  artillery  burraci,  and  vast  quarries 
of  building-stone  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Seine. 

The  Chateau  de  Bizy,  one  of  the 
finest  seats  in  Normandy,  the  property 
of  the  Counts  of  Eu,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Due  de  Penthi^vre,  was  destroyed 
at  the  Revolution,  and  is  now  replaced 
by  a  plsdn  country  house  belonging  to 
the  Orleans  family.  It  is  small  and 
mean,  but  the  grounds  are  beautiful 
and  the  walks  through  them  agreeable. 
They  are  approached  by  a  fine  avenue 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Coaches  to  Evreux,  Dreux,  and 
Chartres. 

13  GaillonStat.  A  huge  penitentiarif 
occupies  the  place,  and  in  part  the  re- 
mains, of  the  Chateau  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Rouen.  It  was  built  1515 
for  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  out  of  the 
tribute  levied  on  the  Genoese,  conceded 
to  him  by  Louis  XII.,  by  the  architects 
Jean  Joconde  and  Androuet  du  Cerceau, 
and  was  adorned  by  the  sculptor  Jean- 
Juste  de  Tours.  It  was  demolished  at 
the  Revolution,  except  the  entrance 


portal  flanked  by  4  turrets,  and  covered 
with  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs,  the 
clock  tower,  and  the  chapel  tower.  The 
gateway  between  the  1st  and  2nd  courts, 
a  splendid  example  of  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  was  rescued  by  M.  Lenoir 
and  transported  to  Paris,  where  it  has 
been  reconstructed  in  front  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  Its  architect  was 
Pierre  Fain,  datft  1509. 

In  the  distance  is  seen  the  imposing 
ruin  of  Chateau  Gaillard,  the  pet  castle 
of  Richard  Cojur  de  Lion  (Rte.  11), 
rising  on  a  lofty  rock  washed  by  the 
Seine,  but  5  or  6  miles  N.  of  our  road  ; 
so  great  is  the  circuit  which  the  river 
here  again  makes. 

GaiUon  is  the  station  nearest  to  Au- 
teuil  and  the  town  of  Andelys  (omnibus 
runs  thither),  and  hence  an  excursion 
may  be  made  to  the  interesting  castle 
of  Chateau  Gaillard  (p.  50).  Near  le 
Grand  Villers,  two  Tunnels  are  driven 
through  the  mass  of  a  projecting  pro- 
montory of  chalk  hill.  The  first  or 
easternmost,  of  Le  Hule,  is  a  mile  Ions, 
and  the  second,  of  VenabUs,  470  yards 
long. 

13  St.  Pierre  de  Vauvray  Stat.  The 
manufacturing  town  of  Louviers 
about  5  miles  or  8  kilom.  W.  of  this 
Stat.  (p.  46).  Malleposte  daily  to  Cher- 
bourg, by  Louviers,  Lisieux,and  Caeo, 
15j  to  17  hrs.  A  Bly.  is  proiected. 
Post-horses  are  kept  here.        L^  ^^ 

The  Seine  is  traversed  obliquely  for 
the^iiktimc  by  a  bridge  at  Le  Manoir 
just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Eure, 
and  the  rly.  proceeds  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Seine  for  a  short  distance  to 

12j  Pont  de  TArche  Stat,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge  leading  to  that 
town.  Pont  de  TArche  is  a  small  town 
whose  main  street  is  a  narrow  and  in- 
convenient lane  leading  to  the  bridge 
of  22  arches,  by  which  the  Seine  is 
crossed  by  the  post-road,  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  Eure.  The  view 
from  it  is  pretty  ;  on  the  rt.  is  seen  the 
C6te  des  Deux  Amants  (see  Rte.  11). 
The  tide  ascends  to  this  point. 

The  Gothic  Ch.  contains  some  curi- 
ous painted  windows :  in  one  of  them 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  male  and 
female,  in  the  costume  of  the  16th 
cent.,  are  seen  towing  barges  through 
c  3 
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I  he  c  cntral  arc  h  o  f  t  he  bridge.  Coachet 
to  ElbcBuf  (iito.  \%). 

The  rly.  ntJtt  passes  through  the 
hill  of  'J'ourvilk^  by  a  short  lunnel  of 
iibout  SOU  ya^lli^,  a»d  crosses  the  Seine, 
htre  divided  imc*  two  arms,  for  the<4tk 
lioie,  by  a  bridge  resting  on  the  lie  des 
BcEufs,  to 

5  Tourvillej  Station  for  the  populous 
«nd  iudustriouji  town*of  Elbaeu/{Rte, 
12).  Hi:nce  it  proceeds  onwards  along 
the  L  bank  of  lUt,^  Stine  through  St.  Eti- 
eriTie  di?  Louvniy  and  SottevUle  (where 
the  lino  to  Havre  diverges  rt.and  crosses 
the  Si^lue)  to  its  termination  in  the 
kFautjourg  St.  Sever  of  <he  great  city  of 
^  1 2  KoL'KN :  Terminus,  Cours  la  Reine. 
Fostmttsiers  thaiyc  1  fr.  50  c.  for  each 
horse  aud  each  pnstilion  in  conveying  a 
carriage  from  tlit  rly.  to  any  part  of 
Hoiien. 

RoUKS,  — /;!/i!i;  H.  d^bion,  on  the 
Quaif  clean  and  ;j:ood  ;^^.  d'Anglcterre, 
good  ;  (.excellent  (able  d'h6te,  dearer  of 
lilt  i.' ; — 1 1 .  da  N  o  rniandie,  reasonable ; 
— Hotel  \'aiel,  Uue  des  Cannes. 

Kpueu ,  uncle lU  1  y  Rolomagus,  the  capi- 
tal of  one ie at  N^rinandy,  and  the  chief 
town  at  present  of  tho  department  of 
the  Seine  luf^rieurc,  is  agreeably  seated 
on  the  Suiiie,  and  yields  to  no  provin- 
cial city  of  FiuiK'c  in  its  majestic  and 
venerable  ai^pet^f,  in  historic  associa- 
tions, and  ill  m [I'j:  11  ificent  buildings,  the 
triumph  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
archi tec t u rv  o f  1 1 1 e  Loiddle  ages.  It  has 
this  advantage  also  over  most  other 
anciet^t  towns,  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
heap  of  dry  boiRs,  destitute  of  life  and 
abandoned  by  eiitnmerce;  its  narrow 
streets  of  gable-faced,  timber-fronted 
mansions,  swanii  like  an  ant-hill  with 
buny  crowds  pa^^^sin^  to  and  fro:  it  is  a 
iociia  of  trade,  and  the  chief  seat  of 
the  i^otton  niaDulhcture  in  France.  It 
may  be  called,  indeed,  the  French  Maii- 
ehester»  It  contains  92,083  Inhab., 
and  js  surpa-ssed  in  population  by  only 
4  other  cities  in  France. 

The  siiualion  of  Rouen  on  a  river 
which  affords  n  Mdy  access  on  the  one 
Imnd  to  the  sea  at  Havre  (103  m.  dis- 
tant by  the  windings  of  the  stream), 
and  with  the  capital  on  the  other,  tends 
highly  to  promote  its  industry  and 
o<mimeree*    The  Seine,  here  more  than 


1000  ft.  broad,  forms  a  convenient  port, 
accessible  for  vessels  of  250  tons ;  and 
though  the  number  of  vessels  is  small, 
they  add  both  to  the  picturesqueness 
and  animation  of  the  scene.  Its  banks 
are  formed  into  fine  broad  QuaiSf  and 
these  are  lined  with  handsome  modern 
buildings,  which  have  sprung  up  within 
the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  serve  as  a 
screen  to  hide  a  rear  rank  of  totterina 
timber  houses,  such  as  form  the  bulk 
of  the  city,  and  which  previously  ex- 
tended down  to  the  river-side.  Modem 
improvements  and  additions,  indeed, 
have  of  late  greatly  detracted  from  the 
venerable  and  picturesque  appearance 
of  Rouen ;  but  the  changes  are  skin- 
deep,  confined  to  its  exterior,  and  the 
stranger  has  only  to  plunge  into  its 
almost  inextricable  labyrinth  of  streets 
to  find  enough  of  antiquity  to  satiate 
the  artist  or  the  most  ardent  lover  of 
bygone  times ;  although,  a  law  having 
been  passed  prohibiting  the  rebuilding 
of  houses  in  wood,  their  number  must 
diminish  every  year. 

A  Boulevard,  occupying  the  place  of 
the  old  fortifications  which  resisted 
Henry  V.  of  England  and  Henri  IV.  of 
France,  runs  round  the  old  town  nearly 
in  a  semicircle,  touching  the  Seine  at 
its  two  extremities.  This  line  includes 
within  it  all  the  most  interesting  pub- 
lic monuments  and  objects  worth 
notice ;  outside  of  it  spreads  a  supple- 
ment of  populous  fiiuxbourgs,  occu- 
pied chiefly  bv  the  weavers  and  work- 
ing classes,  who  also  form  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  the  suburb  St.  Sever, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Seine,  having 
wider  but  not  cleaner  streets  than  the 
inner  town,  interspersed  at  intervals  by 
tall  smoking  chimneys  and  lavishly 
glazed  spinning-mills. 

A  walk  through  the  town  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  will  carry  the  pedestrian 
to  the  things  best  worth  observation ; 
but  if  he  wishes  to  see  them  thoroughly, 
he  will  find  one  or  even  two  days  not 
enough .  The  distances  from  one  quarter 
of  the  town  to  another  are  considerable, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  pavement, 
the  dirt,  and  the  bad  smells  which  he 
will  have  to  encounter.  The  Rue 
Grand  Port,  which  runs  up  from  the 
quai  opposite  the  suspension-bridge,  and 
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'  itich  is  at  once  the  chief  thoroughfare 

aad  includes  the  best  shops,  will  bring 

yua  to  the  Cathedral;  a  little  in  the 

mr  of  it,  to  the  E.,  is  the  ch.  of  St. 

Macloa,  from  the  door  of  which  the 

I  fine  Damiette,  numing  due  N.,  will 

bring  you  to  St.  Oaen,  the  noblest  ch. 

^  Rouen.     A  new  street  opened  fh)m 

the  stone  Bridge  to  the  Place  de  THdtel 

;de  ViUe  passes  near  St.  Madou  and  in 

j  front  of  St.  Ouen.    Close  beside  it,  in 

ithe  H.  de  Ville,  is  the  gallery  of  pic- 

I  tores;  but  more  worthy  of  attention  is 

I  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,   Rue  de 

I  BeauToisin,  near  the  Boulevaid.   Hence 

you  must  thread  your  way  back  to  the 

river,   visiting  in  turn  the  Palais  de 

)  Justice,  Tour  de  la  Grosse  Horloge, 

I  Place  de  la  Pucelle  (n'here  Joan  of 

Arc  was  burnt),  and  Hdtel  de  Bourg- 

I  theroude.    As  the  churches  are  dos^ 

from  12  to  3,  except  on  Saturday  and 

Sunday,  they  should  be  visited  in  the 

euly  part  of  the  day. 

The  ••  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  oc- 
cupies with  its  W.  front  one  side  of  the 
fruit  and  flower  market.  The  vast  pro- 
portions of  this  grand  Gothic  fa9ade, 
its  daborate  and  profuse  decorations, 
and  its  stone  screens  of  open  tracery, 
impress  one,  at  first  glance,  with  won- 
der and  admiration ;  diminished,  how- 
erer,  though  not  destroyed,  by  a  closer 
examination,  which  shows  a  confusion 
of  ornament  and  a  certain  corruption  of 
taste.  "  It  is  viciously  florid,  and  looks 
like  a  piece  of  rock-work,  rough  and 
encrusted  with  images  and  tabernacles, 
and  ornamented  from  top  to  bottom." 
— G,  Knight.  The  projecting  central 
porch  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
were  the  work  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise 
(1309-1530);  the  htteral  ones  are  of 
an  earlier  period  (ISth  cent.)  and  chaster 
style ;  and  the  sculpture  adorning  them 
deserves  attention.  Above  the  central 
door  is  carved  the  genealogy  of  Jesse. 
Over  the  l.-hand  (N.W.)  door  is 
the  Death  of  St.  John  Baptist,— in 
it  may  be  seen  Herodias's  daughter 

(dancing,  or  rather  tumbling,  before 
Herod:  over  this  on  the  rt.,  much 
mutilated,  the  Virgin  with  Saints.  Of 
the  two  stately  flanking  towers,  that  of 
St.  Romain,  on  the  N.,  rests  on  walls 
older  than  any  other  part  of  the  build- 


ing (12th  cent.):  it  may  be  profitably 
ascended  on  account  of  the  view.  The 
rt.-hand,  or  S.W.  tower,  called  Tout 
de  Bettrre,  because  built  (between  1485 
and  1507)  with  the  money  paid  for 
indulgences  to  eat  butter  in  I«nt,  is  a 
far  more  beautiful  structure,  sur- 
mounted with  an  elegant  cirelet  of 
stone  filagree.  It  contained  the  famous 
bell,  named  George  d'Amboise,  melted 
at  the  Revolution;  it  is  now  gutted. 
Of  the  central  spire  the  less  that  is  said 
the  better;  it  is  a  cage  of  cast-iron 
bars  intended  to  replace  a  spire  of 
wood  burnt  by  lighting  1822;  and 
judging  from  its  shape  and  size,  seen 
at  a  distance,  might  be  taken  for  the 
parent  of  all  the  factory  chimneys  in 
and  about  the  town.  It  reaches  to  a 
height  of  436  ft.  It  is  quite  out  of 
character  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  is  intended  to  be  ^It.  A  cork- 
screw or  geometrical  stairease  of  iron 
worms  itself  up  the  centre  to  a  dizzy 
height. 

The  N.  and  S.  fronts  are  in  a  style 
resembling  the  decorated  of  England, 
with  geometric  tracery.  The  very 
beautiful  N.  door,  called  Portail  des 
Librairee,  from  the  book-stalls  which 
once  occupied  the  court  before  it,  was^ 
not  finished  until  1478.  The  opposit^ 
one  leading  to  the  S.  transept,  calleq 
Portail  de  7a  Calender  and  nearly  of  the 
same  age  and  style,  is  ornamented  witU 
bas-reliefs  from  the  history  of  Joseph] 
The  figure  hanging,  vulgarly  supposed 
to  represent  a  com-merehant  who  suf- 
fered for  using  false  measures,  while  his 
property  was  confiscated  to  build  this  en- 
trance, isotherwise,  and  more  accurately, 
explained  to  be  Pharaoh's  chief  butler. 
The  N.  transept  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  open  towers  of  great  beauty, 
and  of  such  proportions  as  would  nt 
them  for  the  W.  front  of  an  English 
cathedral.  i 

The  interior  measures  435  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  height  of  the  nave  is 
89^  ft.  It  is  in  the  early  pointed  style. 
Above  the  main  arches  of  the  nave  runs 
a  second  tier,  smaller,  but  opening  a  so 
into  the  aisles  ;  an  arrangement  not  un-- 
common  in  Normandy,  but  rare  in  Eng- 
land. The  three  rose  windows,  in  the 
nave  and  transepts,  are  very  fine  in  size 
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nntl  di?cnratii>3i,     In  tlit,^  end  chapel,  on 
tiR-  S,  side  Mfllio  iuiv<%is  tlni  tomb  and 
e!Tr;j:y  fif  Molhj,  first  D'lkf  of  Normandy, 
and  l>p[K>slte  lu  it  tUiit  i>f  lib  son  Wil- 
1  iiatQ  Lonnf  Epct' ;  but  t]ie  figures  are 
|nof  tilder  probiild^V  th^ii  iIk-  1 3th  cent. 
j     The  ch'tir^  sep:viiitcd  finnt  the  nave 
by  a  modern  tires  i an  .stMveii,  ^ras  built 
fbetwt^a  1280  and  i:>'>(i.     The  carving 
mf  Iha   5 1  alls,    executed    14«J7,    is   en- 
J  t  remeh  c  1 1 11  o  us .     T  h  e  fi  h  i-s  ui  od  oldest 
paiutetl   glass    is    to    be    fsuind   in  the 
chapels  of  thi*  tlioir  ables;  it  is  of  the 
13th  cent,    Sniull  hi?eit|je-sh;ipeil  tablets 
of  marble,  let  into  t!u'  |iavument  of  the 
chmt',  mark  the  S[>ots  i\hcre  the  heart 
of    Richanl    C^nr   d  ■    Lion,   and   the 
bcHliefi  of  hisbn^tlii^^r  I  lem  v   died  1183), 
of  William  ?^m  t?f  fJeotiVny  I'lantagenet 
thdr  unele,  aitd  of  Jnhii  iJiike  of  Bed- 
fo rd,  r<?gent  ( p rti ix- x  Xo n u j  ei n iic)  under 
lien ry  V I .  C 1 4:i 5 :i,  iveiv  \\i\ i-rred.  Their 
mouumenU,  mneh   snjurtd  by  the  out- 
raj^eof  the  lln|fntf«6o!^  in   I ii 63,  when 
all  parts  of  the  ehurdi  Mtll»Tt*^lmore  or 
less,  were  removi^l,  atid  lost  nntil  1838, 
when  the  ejltqi}  nf  ItUhad  /.,  a  rude 
BlatweCift.hiJi^tMiisdii^;  up  from  under 
the  pavement  on  the  h  uf  the  high  altar. 
His  "lion  bi-art*'  w:is  !l!^^u  found  still 
ei-ftfct,  but  shrunk  in  srzf,  enveloped 
I  a  sort  of  frrccnish  tailbta  enclosed  in 
case  of  lead,  antl  is  uo\\  ilejiosited  in 
the  Museum,      IlU  hody  v,-^'^  interred 
at  Fontevrault  J  but  lie  hi'^jiuathed  his 
heart  to  Itoucu,  on  aeeount  of  the  great 
affection  which  he  bore  to  the  Normans. 
'  The  tiffigy   of  limestone,  much  muti- 
Lited,  reprcj^eats  him  cnni  ned,  and  in 
the  royal  robes,  and  \^  \ww  placed  in 
the  fMd^  Ow/?f/ behind  ih>' high  altar, 
which  contains  two  other  >plendid  and 
►  high  ly  i  n  t  e  res  i  j  np:  mo  n  u  i  j u'  n  t  s ,     On  the 
[rt,   hand   is   that  of  C;*nilh]al  George 
jd'Amboise,  Archbishop  of  Itouen  and 
]  minbt^r  of  Louis  Xll .,  aisd  hi^ brother, 
■  a  maguifioent  ginieiur^  uf  black  and 
white  marble,  In  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance, exccutetl  in  \f>lh.     The  marble 
1  statues  of  the  two  cardinals,  uncle  and 
(nephew,  knee!  below  ^  eo^  en?d  canopy' 
'richly  omanientetl  and  gilt ;  behind  is 
a    has-relicf   of   St,  Geoif;e  and  the 
Dragon ;    alwve,    m    nii?hes  arranged 
two  by   two,    are  statuca  of   the    12 
Apostles ;  below  are  the  Cardinal  Vir- 


tues. The  pilasters  and  intervening 
spaces  are  adorned  with  rich  and  fanci- 
ful arabesques.  The  bodies  of  the 
Cardinals  d'Amboise  were  torn  from 
the  grave  by  the  Revolutionists  of  1793, 
the  lead  of  the  coffins  melted,  and  the 
contents  scattered. 

On  the  1.  side  of  the  chapel  is  the 
monument  of  the  Due  de  Br^z^,  grand 
seneschal  of  Normandy ;  but  more  re- 
markable as  husband  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, mistress  of  Henry  II.,  by  whom 
it  was  erected.  The  effigy  of  the  dis- 
tressed widow  kneels  at  the  head  of  an 
emaciated  corpse  representing  her  hus- 
band after  death,  stretched  on  a  sarco- 
phagus of  black  marble.  She  is  in  a 
mouniing  attitude  corresponding  with 
the  words  of  the  epitapn  which  she 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  tomb : — 

**  IndivuUa  tihi  quondam,  et  fldiasima  conjux, 
Ut  fuit  in  tliaUmo  sic  erit  in  tumulo." 

A  sentiment,  however,  which  must  be 
taken  in  an  ironical  sense ;  it  is  quite 
certain  that  she  was  not  buried  with 
him,  but  at  her  chateau  of  Anet,  and  it 
is  probable  that  she  was  as  true  to  her 
word  in  one  respect  as  in  the  other. 
Above,  in  an  arched  recess,  is  the 
statue  of  the  duke  in  full  armour  on 
horseback.  This  tomb  is  a  splendid 
work  of  the  age  of  Francis  I. ;  and  is 
attributed  to  Jean  Goujon,  or  Jean 
Cousin. 

A  rich  florid  Gothic  niche  at  the 
side,  surmounted  b^  a  stone  canopy 
of  open  work  and  mtervening  stems, 
was  erected  at  an  earlier  peric3  (1465) 
to  Pierre  de  Br^z^,  grandfather  of  the 
preceding.  Neither  statue  nor  inscrip- 
tion remains. 

The  elaborately  carved  screen  in 
front  of  the  sacristy,  executed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  its 
wrought-iron  door,  must  not  be  passed 
without  notice. 

Passing  the  Archevcch^^  contiguous 
to  the  cathedral  on  its  N.  and  £.  side, 
we  come  to  the 

*  Church  of  St.  Maclou,  which  ranks 
third  among  the  churches  of  Rouen  in 
beauty.  Its  grandest  feature  is  its 
triple  porch ;  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  florid  architecture  of  the  15th  cent., 
and  the  sculpture  adorning  it  is  of 
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I  G'loisite  taste  and  beauty  of  execution. 
j  The  traTeller  should  pay  attention  to 
I  tk  wooden  doors  (including  that  on 
I  tib  N.  side),   beautifully  carved  with 
j  Scripture    subjects,    in   bas-relief,    by 
IjeM  Gonjon,    it   is  said,   and  to  the 
j  cbborate  winding  stair  of  stone  near  the 
'  W.  entrance,  leading  to  the  organ-loft. 
j  There  is   much   painted  glass  in  the 
[windows.    The  Cemetery  of  St.  Maclou 
lis  said  to  be  very  curious, 
f    A  newly  opened  street  leads  from  the 
rirer  to  the  •  Ch.  of  Si.  Ouen,  which  sur- 
:  passes  the  cathedral  in  size,  purity  of 
style,  masterly  execution,  and  splendid 
bat  judicious  decoration,  and  is  inferior 
only  as   regards  historic   monuments. 
'It  is  beyond  doubt  oue  of  the  noblest 
•and  most    perfect    Gothic  edifices  in 
I  the  woricL     Although  it  suffered  con- 
sderably  from  the  Huguenots  (1562), 
whonnade  3  bonfires  within  the  build- 
\    ing  to  bum  the  stalls,   pulpit,  organ* 
f    ind  priests'  robes;  and   from   the  re- 
^    publicans,  who  turned   it  into  an   ar- 
mourer's  shop,   and  raised  a  smith's 
^  forge  in   its  interior,    by   the  smoke 
I    of  which  the  windows  were  blackened 
f    until   they   ceased  to  be  transparent, 
^    it  has  escaped  in  a  remarkable  degree ; 
^  and  recent  judicious  restorations  leave 
^    little   to   desire  touching  its  state  of 
repair. 

The  fi.rst  stone  of  the  existing  edifice 
'for  4  other  churches  had  preceded  it) 
was  laid  1318  by  Abbot  Jean  Roussel; 
the  choir,  the  chapels,  and  nearly  all 
the  transept  were  completed  in  21 
years,  and  the  nave  and  tower  finished 
by  the  end  of  the  1 5th  cent.  Thus, 
one  plan  being  followed  to  the  termina- 
tion, the  most  perfect  harmony  of  style 
prevailed  throughout.  The  W.  front, 
long  unfinished,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  2  flanking 
steeples,  surmounting  3  deep-set  por- 
tals. It  is  a  pity  that  the  original  de- 
sign (still  preserved  in  the  library)  has 
not  been  more  strictly  followed.  The 
architect  is  M.  Gr^goire. 

Above  the  cross  rises  the  central 
tower,  260  ft.  high,  which,  whether 
examined  close  at  hand  (as  it  ou^ht 
to  be)  or  seen  at  a  distance  rising 
above  the  town,  is  a  model  of  grace 
and  delicacy.    It  is  an  octagon  com- 


posed of  open  arches  and  tracery,  throw- 
ing out  flying  buttresses  to  the  turrets  in 
the  angles,  and  terminates  with  a  crowni 
of  fleurs-de-lis,  which  ancient  royal' 
symbol  is  also  discovered  in  the  pat-| 
tern  of  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  and 
in  the  painted  fflass. 

The  S.  portal,  called  den  Marmotnets 
from  figures  of  the  animals  car\'ed 
on  it,  deserves  attentive  examination, 
as  a  gem  of  Gothic  work  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
fringe  of  open  trefoil  arches ;  while  2 
groined  pendants,  6  ft.  long,  drop  from 
its  vault.  The  bas-relief  over  the  door 
represents  the  Death  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin;  the  whole  has  been 
restored. 

The  interior  (443  ft.  long,  and  106 J 
ft.  high),  notwithstanding  its  size,  is 
peculiarly  light  and  graceful ;  the  front 
pillars  of  its  richly  moulded  piers  run  up 
uninterruptedly  to  the  roof  as  ribs,  the 
side  ones  bend  under.  <he  arches.  The 
clerestory  being  very  large  increases 
the  eflect  of  lightness;  "the  windows 
seem  to  have  absorbed  all  the  solid 
wall,"  and  the  roof  is  maintained  in 
its  place  by  the  support  of  pillars  and 
buttresses  alone.  AH  theglass  is  painted, 
and  there  are  3  noble  rose  windows 
filled  with  it.  The  stranger  should 
look  into  the  holy-water  basin  ( b<5uitier) 
close  to  the  W.  door ;  he  will  find  the 
beauties  of  the  interior  all  mirrored  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  master 
mason  under  and  by  whom  this  noble 
ch.  was  reared  is  buried  in  St.  Agnes' 
chapel,  the  2nd  on  the  I.  in  the  N. 
choir  aisle.  His  name  was  Alexander 
Bemcval ;  and,  according  to  tradition, 
he  murdered  his  apprentice  through 
envy,  because  the  youth  had  surpassed, 
in  the  execution  of  the  rose  window  in 
the  N.  transept,  into  the  tracery  of 
which  the  pentalpha  is  introduced, 
that  which  his  master  had  constructed 
in  the  S.  transept.  Though  the  mason 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  the 
monks,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  skill, 
interred  his  body  within  the  church 
which  he  had  contributed*  so  much  to 
ornament. 

The  whole  of  the  transept,  choir,  and 
lower  part  of  the  tower,  are  decorated 
in  character,  passing  into   the  Jfam- 
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boyant  in  the  upper  story  of  the  tower 
and  in  the  nave. 

The  material  used  in  the  structure 
of  St.  Ouen  is  a  limestone  approaching 
to  chalk,  and  containing  flints,  which 
have  been  often  patiently  cut  through 
in  the  delicate  carving  and  tracery. 
But  the  details  of  the  building  should 
be  studied  on  the  roof,  upon  the  tower, 
and  in  the  internal  galleries.  It  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent. 

A  very  pretty  Garden,  whose  great 
ornament,  however,  is  the  adjacent 
church,  extends  along  the  N.  side  of 
St.  Ouen,  behind  the  Hotel  de  Villej 
it  was  originally  the  convent  garden. 
Within  it,  attached  to  the  church, 
stands  a  very  perfect  Norman  tower, 
with  round-headed  windows,  in  the 
style  of  the  Uth  cent.;  it  probably 
formed  part  of  a  previously  existing 
church.  It  is  called  **  La  Chambre 
aux  Clercs." 

St.  Ouen  was  tirchbishop  of  Rouen, 
and  died  678. 

The  *H6tel  de  Ville,  a  handsome 
building  of  Italian  architecture,  at- 
tached to  the  N.  transept  of  the  church, 
formed  part  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Ouen,  to  which  a  modem  fh)nt,  with 
Corinthian  colonnade,  has  been  added, 
80  as  to  give  the  building  an  official, 
civic  air.  Besides  the  public  offices,  it 
contains  the  Public  Lihrari/,  and  Le 
M\u€e  deg  Tiibleaux,  a  collection  in 
which  the  good  puntings  bear  a  ver^ 
small  proportion  to  the  bad.  There  is 
an  ancient  and  curious  picture,  attri- 
buted to  Van  Etfckj  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  amidst  Angels  and  Saints,  "  a 
delicious  painting,  and  pronounced  on 
ffood  autnority  to  be  original  "  — 
^E.  0.  S.) ;  the  predella  of  an  altar- 
piece,  by  Peritgino,  brought  firom  Pe- 
rugia; a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto;  St.  Francis  in  ecstasy, 
by  Ann,  Caracci;  the  Plague  at  ^fi- 
lan,  by  Lemonniere  of  Rouen ;  and  an 
Ecce  Homo,  by  Mignard. 

The  Bibliotheque  Ptthlique  is  a  valu- 
able collection  of  33,000  vols.,  very 
accessible,  being  open  every  day  from 
11  to  4,  and  from  6  to  9,  except  Sun- 
day and  Thursday.  Among  the  1200 
MSB.,  many  richly  ornamented  with 
paintings,  are  the  History  of  the  Nor- 


mans, by  William  of  Jumie^es,  11th 
cent.  ;  a  Benedictionary,  which  be- 
longed to  an  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; and  a  missal  book  of  the  12th 
cent.  The  Gradual  of  Daniel  d'Au- 
bonne,  17th  cent.,  containing  about 
200  vignettes  and  initials,  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

*Le  Mua^e  des  Antiquity,  in  the  sup-    T 
pressed  convent  de  Ste.  Marie,   Rue  'I 
Beauvoisin,    fh)m    the    number    and    | 
rarity  of  the  curiosities  deposited  in    1 
it,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  vo-  i 
luntary  donations,  is  one  of  the  most  T 
interesting    sights    in  the  town,   and  I  v 
highly  creiditable  to  the  admimstration  |  ^ 
of  the  department,  by  whom  it  was/    ^ 
founded,   1833-4;  no  stranger  shouldi    ^ 
omit  to  visit  it.    The  following  enu- 
meratibn  will  give  an  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  objects  preserved  here: — 
The  door  of  the  house  in  which  Cor- 
neille  was  bom;    many  Roman  and 
Gallic  tombstones,  coffins,  &c.,  dug  up    fj 
at  Rouen  and  other  places  in  the  Dept.  {  ^^ 
de  la  Seine  Inf^rieure ;  many  fragments  \ 
of  Roman  sculpture ;  specimens  of  pot-  \ 
tery,  glass,  mosaics ;  inscriptions ;  toge-  I 
ther  with  a  draped  female  statue  of  I 
good  work,  but  wanting  the  head,  from  / 
the  Roman  theatre,  Liliebonne.  • 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  for  works  of 
art  and  antiquities  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  following  period  down  to  the 
17th  cent.,  that  this  museum  is  entitled 
to  attention.  • 

The  windows,   15    in    numbet,  by  f 
which  the  gallery  is  lighted,  are  all  | 
filled  with  painted  glass  derived  from  • 
suppressed    convents,    churches,    &c.,  ' 
forming  a  chronological   series  from  ] 
the  13th  to  the  17th  cent. ;  very  valu-  J 
able  and  interesting,  as  showing  the  I 
progress  of  the  art.   The  most  remark-  ] 
able  are  those  from  the  Church  of  St.  ' 
Eloi,  Rouen,  16th  cent.;  the  miracle 
of  St.  Nicholas,  from  St.  Godard  (first 
half  of  16th  cent.),  very  fine.    There 
is  no  collection  of  glass  painting  equal    , 
to  this  in  France  or  England. 

In  glazed  frames  against  the  wall  I 
are  hung  charters  and  other  ancient 
MSS.,  containing  autographs  of  re- 
markable persons — among  them,  Wm. 
the  Conqueror's  mark,  a  cross  (he 
could  not  write);  and  the  signatures 
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I  of  oar  other  Nonnan  dukes  and  kings, 
animg  which  those  of  Heniy  I.  and 
f  Csebard  Ctenr  de  Lion  may  be  ob- 
'  ferred.  Here  also  is  now  deposited 
ibe  heart  of  the  Lion4iearted  King 
{see  p.  36). 

The  shrine  of  St.  Sever,  which  once 
eontained  the  relics  of  that  saint,  for- 
-  Beriy  placed  in  the  cathedral,  is  in  the 
tbape  of  a  Gothic  chapel,  with  silver 
.'ttatnes  of  saints  in  niches  round  its 
sides.    It  is  of  oak,  covered  with  copper 
I  pbtes  ^t  and  silvered,  and  is  an  ele- 
'  gant  piece  of  workmanship  of  the  end 
j  of  the  12th  cent. :  it' has  been  restored. 
A  cmeifix,  carved  in  stone,  16th  cent.: 
at  the  foot    of  the    cross   the   holy 
women ;  on  the  opposite  side  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child.    Many  other  specimens 
of  acnlptnre,  of  the   15th,  16th,  and 
17th  cent.,  in  stone  and  wood,  frcm 
religions  edifices:  5  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  in  marble,  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Denis-sur-Scie ;  in  one, 
Christ  is  rescuing  souls  from  the  jaws 
(literally)  of  hell.     Many  capitals  of 

(Grothic  columns  richly  sculptured. 
An  extensive  collection  of  coins  and 
medals;  Roman,  Gallo-Roman,  French 
.  Norman,  &c. 

Casts  from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgtheroude  (p.  41),  repre- 

I  seating  the  interview  of  the  Field  of 
the  Qoth  of  Gold  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  A  small  collection  of 
arms  and  armour;  among  them  will  be 
found  the  coat  of  mail  of  Enguerrand 
de  Marigny ,  from  the  Church  of  Ecouis : 
also  several  early  cannon  and  wall  pieces, 
ancient  furniture,  cabinets. 

A  fragment  of  the  fieimous  bell 
George  d'Amboise  (see  p.  35),  which 
was  melted  into  cannons  and  sous- 
pieces  at  the  Revolution. 

This  Afvseum  is  open  Sunday  and 
(He-days  from  11  to  4,  and  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  from  12  to  3;  but  it  is 
always  accessible  to  strangers. 

In  an  adjoining  building  is  a  very 
Tespectable  Maaeum  of  Natural  Historu. 
The  amateur  of  stained  glass  should 
not  omit  to  visit  the  churches  of  St. 
Godardj  oontaininff  two  windows  32  ft. 
high  and  12  wide,  and  St,  Patrice^ 
where  there  are  many  more  of  still 
greater  beauty,  executed  in  the  16th 


cent.  The  architecture  of  these  two 
churches  is  not  remarkable ;  they  are 
very-  late  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  Church  of  St.  Vincent  has  an 
exquisite  Gothic  porch,  and  very  fine 
painted  glass  likewise. 

Another  church,  St.  Gervaie,  situ* 
ated  in  the  very  remote  faubourg 
Cauchois,  near  the  Havre  Railway  ter- 
minus, is  reputed  the  oldest  structure 
in  Rouen,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian monuments  in  France.  The 
church  itself  is  low,  humble,  and  not 
remarkable;  but  below  it  is  a  crvpt 
even  more  simple  and  unadorned,  but 
exhibiting  to  the  eye  of  the  antiquary 
marks  of  construction  as  old  probably 
as  the  4th  cent.,  in  the  courses  of  Ro- 
man tiles  between  the  layers  of  rough 
masonry.  It  has  an  apsidal  termina- 
tion: in  the  side  walls  are  holes  for 
the  cancelli  or  rails,  to  which  the  cur^ 
tain  was  hung  to  separate  the  chancel 
from  the  rest  of  the  church :  the  altar- 
slab  is  marked  with  5  -f  -f .  The  two 
low  arched  recesses  in  the  walls  are 
said  to  have  been  the  graves  of  St. 
Mello  and  St.  Avitien,  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen. 

The  circular  £.  end  of  the  church 
itself,  which  rests  upon  this  crypt,  is 
in  the  earliest  Norman  style :  and  some 
of  the  pillars  let  into  the  wall,  but  too 
short  to  support  the  roof,  have  classic 
capitals.  The  Roman  road  to  Lille- 
boune  passed  close  to  St.  Gervais. 
William  the  Conqueror,  tortured  by 
the  wound  he  had  received  at  the  cruel 
sack  and  burning  of  Mantes  (p.  31), 
repaired  to  the  retired  monastery  of 
St.  Gervais  to  die.  His  death-bed  ex- 
hibited a  melancholy  example  of  the 
vanity  of  earthly  grandeur.  Deserted 
by  his  own  sons  when  the  breath  was 
scarce  out  of  his  body,  forsaken  by 
friends  and  courtiers,  and  plundered 
by  his  servants,  his  body  remained 
stripped  and  deserted,  until  the  pity 
and  charity  of  an  unknown  knight  in 
the  neighbourhood  provided  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  funeral ;  and  he  him- 
self escorted  the  body  to  its  last  resting- 
place  at  Caen.  There  are  perhaps  a 
dozen  suppressed  churches  m  Rouen, 
most  of  them  converted  into  warehouses.  , 
I     The  *  Palais  de  Justice  is  a  very  in-  \ 
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terc*sii:ig  iJpL"<^Jinen  of  civic  Gothic  ar- 
chittctiire,  which  may  vie  with  some 
of  the  towii-lmlls  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Ikartjd  at  ^  time  when  the  style  had 
lit*eojii(;  fiiiiliLstic  in  its  forms  and  exu- 
bemm  in  its  adornments,  it  yet  dis- 
plays s(j  much  originality  of  invention, 
iHiaTiiry^  uhd  gorgeous  magnificence, 
that  U  i^  hard  to  condemn  it  for  a 
want  of  ta?^io  and  purity. 

It  lines  :j  sides  of  a  square;  the 
wing  on  ihu  1.  is  the  SalU  des  Frocu- 
reuTA^  h\\\\\  1 403,  as  a  sort  of  exchange 
for  mert;hLiiUs,  native  and  foreign,  to 
meet  \\\*  U  is  a  large  and  handsome 
ba.ll,  ^vhh  an  open  roof,  like  a  ship's 
hull  FLnxr^cd,  100  ft.  long  and  50  ft. 
bJgh— a  sort  of  Westminster  Hall  in 
mini^iturL^i  :md  now  ser>'ing  the  same 
purposes,  The  body  of  the  building  in 
the  centric  ^vas  raised  6  years  later  by 
Louis  XIL  for  the  Cour  aEchiquier  of 
Nonniindy,  the  ancient  supreme  tri- 
bunal uf  the  duchy,  at  least  as  old  as 
the  tlmi.'  nf  William  the  Conqueror, 
for  which  the  name  of  parliament  was 
aubstituttnl  in  1515  by  Francis  L  This 
fa^idi;  is  ikcorated  with  all  the  oma- 
mfut  which  the  fertile  resources  of  the 
architect  aHorded;  the  square-headed 
wiijdf:»ws  aro  set  within  the  most  deli- 
cate f.yai"l[inil3  of  stone ;  the  buttresses 
aSTL-  isliiddi'd  with  niches  and  crowned 
by  pii]ti:icli-3;  and  the  loftv  dormer 
windows,  rising  against  the  high- 
pi  tchtd  roof,  are  surmounted  by  cano- 
pies of  thf  most  delicate  open  work, 
^'ith  piun;iolcs  and  statues,  many  of 
thom  ext^cuted  by  first-rate  artists  at 
pari  St  ^^iid  are  connected  by  a  pierced 
Ixi  1 1  If  nu- 1  i  t  o  f  arches  and  tracery.  For 
uiany  years  post  this  front  has  been 
tiudergoiii^  a  careful  restoration;  it 
U  only  a  pity  that  it  makes  so  slow  a 
progress. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment of  Normandy  met  is  now  the 
Saile  d' Asiftites.  It  has  a  fine  roof  of 
bbck  oak,  set  oflf  with  gold;  but  the 
elegant  pendants  which  nung  from  it 
have  been  removed,  and  the  wainscot- 
intf,  painted  over  with  arabesques  and 
old  mottocj*  reminding  judges  of  their 
duties,  has  been  taken  down  or  effaced 
bj  whitewash. 

The  1  a  rgti  building  behind  the  Palais, 


once  the  residence  of  the  president  of 
the  parliament,  is  now  the  Cour  Koyale. '  * 

La  *liue  de  la  Grosae  Horloge,  not 
far  from  the  Palais,  one  of  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  picturesque  in  Rouen, 
is  so  called  from  the  antique  clock 
gate-house,  built  1527,  by  which  it  is 
spanned,  adjoining  the  tower  of  the 
Beffroi,  whence  the  curfew  is  still 
tolled  every  evening.  In  this  street 
are  several  ancient  houses.  Nos.  115 
and  129  deserve  notice. 

The  Place  de  la  Pucelle,  known  also 
by  the  vulgar  name  Marchd  aux  Veaux, 
serves  to  record  the  fate  of  the  heroic 
and  unfortunate  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  de- 
liverer of  her  country,  and  the  terror 
of  the  English,  who  was  burned  alive 
here  as  a  sorceress  1431,  on  the  spot 
marked  by  the  contemptible  modem 
statue  placed  upon  a  pump,  which 
bears  her  name,  but  the  outward 
aspect  of  Bellona!  Her  ashes  were 
collected  by  the  hangman,  and  cast 
into  the  Seine,  by  order  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Winchester.  He  and  other  prelates 
were  spectators  of  her  execution ;  and 
some  of  them,  unmoved  by  her  suffer- 
ings, even  interrupted  the  priest  who 
was  confessing  her,  by  their  impatience, 
exclaiming,  "  Now,  priest,  do  you 
mean  to  mak€  us  dine  here  ?  "  After 
she  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  while 
the  fiames  were  rising  around  her,  she 
begged  her  confessor  to  hold  aloft  the 
cross,  that  she  might  still  behold  the 
sacred  emblem  above  the  smoke;  and 
she  died  expressing  her  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  her  mission,  and  calling 
on  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  cruelty 
exercised  upon  this  simple  and  gentle 
maiden  (for  in  all  her  battles  she  never 
killed  an  enemy,  and  was  always  intent 
on  preventing  the  effusion  of  blood)  is 
a  cus^race  to  the  annals  of  England. 
In  prison  she  was  subjected  to  insult, 
insidious  treachery,  and  even  outrage ; 
at  her  trial,  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle, 
she  stood  alone  without  counsel  or  ad- 
viser, browbeaten  by  her  inhuman  and 
bloodthirsty  judges,  yet  baffling  their 
cunning  and  sophistry  by  her  plain 
straightforward  answers. 

But  one  of  the  saddest  circumstances 
connected  with  the  death  of  the  forlorn 
maiden   of  Domr^my  was,  that  her 
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Bost  active  enemies  and  eventual  be- 
triyers  irere  her  own  coufitrjpnen :  the 
S^M^  of  Beauvais,  her  unjust  judge, 
hsT  aecuser,  and  the  false  priest  \nio 
V2S  introduced  into  her  cell  on  the 
pretence  of  friendship  as  a  spy  to  be- 
ffaj  her  secrets,  "were  all  Frenchmen. 
Her  own  countrymen  allowed  her  to 
be  made  prisoner  at  Compibgne  with- 
WL  an  attempt  to  defend  or  rescue 
ijer;  it  was  they  who  sold  her  to  the 
English ;  and  (Jharies  VII.,  her  king, 
who  owed  his  country  and  throne  to 
her  enthusiasm,  appears  neither  to 
have  cared  for  nor  remembered  the 
heroine  of  Orleans,  from  the  honr 
when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  He  certainly  neither  at- 
tempted to  ransom  her,  nor  did  he  pro- 
tesl  agsdnst  her  trial.* 

It  was  not  nntil  24  years  from  her 
death  that  a  papal  bull  proclaimed  her 
innocence ;  and  a  cross  was  raised  by 
her  own  coimtrjmen,  once  more  be- 
come masters  of  Kouen,  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  bonnd  to  the  stake. 
The  great  tower  of  the  old  castle  in 
which  she  was  imprisoned  was  demo- 
fished  1780.  She  was  shut  up  in  a, 
cage  of  iron,  and  her  feet  were  fettered, 
yet  her  spirit  remained  unbroken ;  and 
when  some  English  nobles  came  to  in- 
snlt  her,  she  answered,  "  Je  sais  bien 
qne  les  Anglais  me  feront  mourir, 
eroyant  aprcs  ma  mort  gagner  le  roy- 
aome  de  France ;  mais  fussent-ils  cent 
mille  Goddams  de  plus  qu'^^  pn^sent,  ils 
n'aaront  pas  ce  royaume." 
I  On  one  side  of  the  market-place, 
j  within  a  short  distance  of  the  statue,  is 
'  an  ancient  mansion,  which  the  common 
people  call  Maison  de  la  Pucelle,  but 
prrperly  *V Hotel  de  Bourgtheroude^  con- 
structed at  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  by  Wil- 
iliam  le  Roux,  seigneur  of  Bourgthe- 

Iroade,  nearly  at  the  same  period  as  the 
Palais  de  Justice.     It  is  built  round  a 
courtyard,  and  its  inner  wall  is  oma- 
'  mented  with  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  on 
'   tablets  of  marble,  representing  the  iu- 
terriew  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  the 
\  procession   of   the  two  kings  Henry 

*  From  a  masterly  and  most  interpsting  me- 
moir of  Jtfannc  d'Arc  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
Tol.  IV. 


VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  attended  by  their  ' 
suite,  among  whom  Cardinal  Wolsey 
is  conspicuous.  Above  these  are  other 
sculptures  of  allegorical  figures,  and 
the  ele^nt  hexagonal  tower  is  deco- 
rated with  pastoral  subjects. 

The  Convent  of  St.  Amandy  recently 
pulled  down,  was  a  building  of  the 
same  age:  a  few  curious  fragments 
alone  remain  in  the  Rue  St.  Amaud. 

There  are  several  Gothic  fountains 
in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  the  most 
curious  are  those  of  La  Croix  de 
Pierre,  resembling  in  form  Walt  ham 
Cross,  but  erected,  1500,  by  the  Car- 
dinal d* Amboise ;  it  stands  in  the  Can*e- 
four  St.  Vivien.  La  Fontaine  de  la 
Crosse  is  a  low  Gothic  structure  of  the 
1 5th  cent.,  elegantly  adorned  with 
tracery. 

The  house  in  which  "  Le  grand  Cor- 
neille"  (Pierre)  was  bom,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  natives  of  Rouen,  exists  ^ 
in  Rue  de  la  Pie,  No.  4;  a  statue  of 
him  has  been   erected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  the  stone  bridge.     Fonte- . 
uclle,  his  nephew,  author  of  the  *  Plu- 
rality of  Worlds,'  resided  in  the  Rue 
des  Rons  Enfaus,  No.  132-134.     The' 
composer  Boieldieu  was  also  bom  here,  1 
and  the  town  has  raised  a  statue  to  i 
him  on  the  quay  facing  the  Bourse.        \ 

The  great  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon 
died  here,  in  banishment,  1674. 

The  Creches  -an  asylum  for  infant 
children  while  their  parents  arc  at 
work — may  be  seen  here  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  deserves  a  visit. 

The  edifice  called  Les  Halles,  situ- 
ated between  the  cathedral  and  the 
stone  bridge,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  cloth-hall  for  the  sale  of  the 
manufactures  of  Rouen,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  palace  and  Vieille 
Tour,  in  which  King  John  Lackland 
is  said  to  have  imprisoned  and  finally 
murdered  his  nephew  Prince  Arthur. 

The  structure  called  Monument  de 
St.  liomain,  opposite  the  cloth-hall 
(date  1542),  was  the  spot  where,  by 
virtue  of  an  ancient  privilege  conceded 
by  King  Dagobert,  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  were  entitled  to  claim,  on 
Ascension-day,  the  release  of  a  con- 
demned criminal,  how  great  soever  his 
crime.    This  custom  was  intended  to 
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CQittmemorat^  the   circumstance  of  a 
Eenteoc^  mple factor  hxiTitig  been  the 
opLy  pcFsciD  ^vllHng  to  accompany  St. 
Eoiua'm    in    his   dangoroiis  encounter 
with  the  dragon  i^at^imuWo)  which  in- 
fested  the  nelghbourhcKxl  of  Rouen. 
The  moapter,  as  it  turn  til  out,  did  not 
give  much   tronbJe ;   ii   was  rendered 
powerless  by   the   Biniple  act   of  the 
Galut  makins  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
it,  and,  with  his  elole  tidl  round  its 
neck,  allowed  itself  to  bt?  led  quietly 
into    th^    town,      Tlu^   privilege  was 
maintaiued  down  to   the  time  of  the 
Hevohitiod,  tliuugh  latttrrly  under  con- 
siderable modificurionR.     In  the  front 
of  the  hou&e  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
St.  lEomain  and  Hue  la  Croix  de  Fer,  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  the  16th  cent.,  re- 
present uig  ti  school,  is  ins<?rted, 
I"     Brhiij€s. — The  first  bridge  over  the 
t  Stdne  here  waB  built  C I  ^67)  by  Queen 
I  Matilda,   daughter    of   Henry    I. ;    it 
lasted  till  the  initbUe  of  the  15th  cent, 
I  wbeu  it  was  deslwyed,  and  a  bridge  of 
'  boats  substituted  tor  it.     In  1829  the 
tipper  bridge  of  stone  was  completed, 
and  m  l&ao  the  bouts  were  fiiially  re- 
'  placed  by  the  e^Utiug  sttspeiuion  bridge, 
]  An  opening  is  left  in  the  centre  of  this, 
between   the  supporting  piers,   under 
j  a  lofty  cast-iron    arch    rising   82  ft, 
I  above  the  river,  to  allow  masted  ves- 
I  seh  to  pas!^. 

I  The  cotton  manufactftrfs  of  Rouen 
are  of  such  extent  and  importance  as 
to  render  it  the  Maiichester  of  France; 
th^y  are  greatly  pTOtnoted  by  3  small 
itrmms — the  liobec,  the  Aubitte,  and 
the  Iteuelle.  A  particular  kind  of 
Striped  and  chequed  etuflF  is  called 
Houentietie  (toiles  peintes,  ray^es,  et  ik 
carreaux),  because  originally  and  more 
especially  fabricated  nere.  Spinning 
and  weaving  mille,  dye-works,  espe- 
cially of  Turkey  t^Uj  printing  and 
bleaching  works,  are  most  plentifully 
distributed,  not  only  through  town  and 
suburbs^  but  over  the  adjacent  country 
in  a  circuit  of  many  tniles,  employing, 
on  a  moderate  computation,  50,000 
persons. 

The  EiUflish  Church  service WBS  given 
up  16+9.  "  There  are  800  English  resi- 
dents here. 
At  the  fhop  of  Lebrumeatf  bookseller, 


Quai  de  Paris,  the  traveller  may  pro- 
vide himself  with  many  interesting 
works  relating  to  the  antiquities  o£ 
Normandy,  with  views  and  maps. 

The  Po8te  aux  Lettres  is  on  the  Quai 
du  Havre,  near  the  Custom-house; 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

British  Vice-ConsuVs  address.  Rue 
d'0rl6ans,  34. 

The  Messageries  RoyaUs  in  the  Rue 
de  Bee,  10.  Messag.  Lufitte  and  Co.^ 
Rue  Thouret,  15. 

Jiailroads.— To  Parw— Terminus  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Sever.  (Rte.  8.)— 
To  Havre  —  Terminus  in  the  Rue 
Verte,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Seine, 
but  some  distance  from  the  river. 
(Rte.  14.)— To  Dieppe. 

Diligenceg  to  Caen  daily,  morning 
and  evening;  to  Goumay  and  Beau- 
vais  daily ;  to  Elbceuf  and  Lisienx ;  to 
Evreux  and  Orleans;  to  Pont  Audemer 
and  Honfleur ;  to  Amicus.  Angers,  and 
Nantes. 

Steamboats  to  Havre  in  8  hrs.;  to 
ElbcBufCRte.  12). 

Walks  and  Excursions. 
The  *Mont  St,  Catherine,  the  es-  ' 
carped  chalk  hill  on  the  E.  of  the  city, 
risuig  above  the  Seine  and  the  road  to 
Paris,  affords  the  best  distant  and  pa- 
noramic view  of  Rouen  I  and  will  well 
repay  the  labour  to  those  who  are  not 
afraid  to  fiice  a  steep  ascent,  380  ft. 
high,  which  may  be  mastered  in  half 
an  hour,  starting  from  the  extremity 
of  the  Cours  Dauphin..  The  entire 
mass  of  the  town  is  spread  out  below- 
yon,  surmounted  by  engine  chimneys] 
mixed  with  spires,  sending  out  its  long 
lines  of  houses  and  Victories  up  the 
hill  sides  and  into  the  neighbouring 
industrious  valleys,  uniting  it  with  dis- 
tant villages ;  the  noble  spires  of  the 
cathedral  and  of  St.  Ouen  rising  out  of 
the  midst,  the  winding  and  sparkling 
river  Seine,  spanned  by  its  2  bridges 
and  crowded  with  shipping,  the  Rail- 
way also  crossing  the  river,  and  then 
pursuing  its  mole -like  course,  half 
above,  half  under  ground,  give  a  pleas- 
ing variety  to  the  landscape.  The 
marks  of  active  industry  are  every- 
where apparent,  the  bleach-fields  strewn 
with  white  webs,  the  stream  -  courses 
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Lij-ked  liy  rows  of  fiMJtories  and  tall 

L liters,  the  nooks  in  the  hill  sides 
I  rk^ked  with  rilla^^s. 

Ati  Along  the  top  of  the  mount  are 
ci^es  of  ditches  and  foundations  of 
bsikiQ^  part  of  the  strong  Fort  oc- 
cwpvtd  by  the  Marquis  Villars  and  the 
i^ditft^  of  the  League  during  the  siege 
ef  IS&l,  which  were  captured  by 
H^ri  [  v.,  and  dismantled  by  him  in 
eompliane^  with  the  request  of  the 
citizens,  with  the  memorable  words, 
that  "  he  desired  no  fortress  but  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects."  This  post  ^ 
taken  by  assault,  chiefly  through  the 
bravery  of  Henri's  English  allies  under 
the  Eflfi  of  Essex,  who  challenged  Vil- 
lars to  maintain,  in  single  combat,  on 
horse  or  foot,  in  armour  or  doublet, 
that  his  cause  was  the  better  and  his 
mistress  the  £iirer. 

Not  far  from  St.  Catherine's  is 
BlosseTille  Bonsecours,  whose  modem 
Gothic  CA.,with  painted  windows,  was 
built  1846,  to  contain  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 
It  has  3  portals  in  the  W.  front :  it  is 
stone  vaulted,  and  it  cost  40,000/. ! 

It  is  worth  while  to  driFC  out  to 
the  ch4tean  of  Canteleut  on  the  road  to 
Caadebec  (Rte.  13),  on  account  of 
its  beautifiil  view,  even  if  you  go  no 
fiuther. 

A  more  distant  excursion,  which 
will  occupy  I  day  very  agreeably,  is  to 
Chateau  Gaillard,  near  Andelys  (Rte. 
U).  The  Paris  Rly.  passes  within  3 
m.  of  Andelys,  and  is  the  quickest 
way. 

There  are  many  interesting  monu- 
ments of  architecture  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bonen,  among  them  the  Chapelle  de 
Si.  Jmliem,  3  or  4  m.  S.W.  of  Rouen, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Seine  (Rte.  12)  ; 
St.  George  BotchervilUy  9  m.  off,  on 
the  road  to  Havre  (Rte.  13). 

ROUTE  9. 

PARIS  TO  ROUEN  (lOWER  ROAD),  BY  ST. 
GERMAIN  AND  IX)UVIERS. 

137  kilom.  =  85  Eng.  m. 

Only  one  Diligence^  in  10  or  12 
hrs.;  the  rest  are  superseded  by  the 
riy.  (Etc.  8). 

This  road  to  Rouen  is  far  more  gene- 


rally interesting  and  more  picturesque 
in  scenery  than  the  upper  one,  through 
Gisors,  but  is  nearly  7  m.  longer  than 
it.  It  is  carried  down  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  quitting  the  bank  of  the  river 
only  to  avoid  its  excessive  windings. 
ITie  high  road  from  Paris  to  St.  Ger-/ 
main  commences  at  the  "  star,"  or  nA 
diation  of  routes  which  gives  a  name  I 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  VEtoile^  the 
largest  triumphal  arch  in  the  world,] 
and  the  finest  entrance  into  the  French 
capital.  Yet  the  eye  scarcely  appre- 
ciates its  vastness :  few  would  suspect 
that  it  is  nearly  as  wide  and  lofty  as 
the  facade  of  Notre  Dame,  or  that  the 
aperture  of  the  arch  equalled  that  of 
its  nave.  The  road  skirts  on  the  1.  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  famous  for  pro- 
menades, duels,  and  suicides  —  now 
shorn  of  its  proportions  to  form  a  glacis 
for  the  new  fortifications.  . 

A  cross  road,  called  Chemin  de  la[ 
Revolte,  leading  from   Neuilly  to  St.  \ 
Denis,   branches  off  on  the  rt. :  near ' 
the  entrance  of  it  occurred  the  melan-  \ 
choly  death  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans,  who  I 
was  killed  in  jumping  out  of  his  car-  - 
riage,   of  which   the  horses  had  run 
away.     An  elegant  Byzantine  Chapel 
has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  house        ^ 
in  which  he  breathed  his  last :   it  is   '  V\ 
dedicated  to  St.  Ferdinand,  and  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.    It  contains    ^ 
a  monumental  cenotaph,  the  eflSgy  oi.rf 
the  prince  in  his  uniform  reclining  on  -  ^ 
a  bed,  by  M.  Triquety.     On  a  pedestal  \ 
to  the  rt.  is  an  angel  kneeling  in  prayer,  . 
one  of  the  last  works  of  his  sister  the  i 
Princess  Marie.    The  painted  windows  \ 
were  executed  at  Sevres,  from  lugre's 
designs. 

The  road  next  passes  on  the  rt.  the 
ruins  of  the  Chateau  de  Neuilhj^  the 
most  frequented  residence  of  King 
Louis-Philippe,  and  beyond  that  vil- 
lage crosses  the  Seine  by  the  celebrated 
bndge  of  5  arches,  each  of  120  ft.  span, 
the  masterpiece  of  the  architect  Per- 
ronet,  built  1772.  Henri  IV.  and  his 
queen  were  dragged  into  the  water 
here  in  their  cumbrous  state  coach, 
and  narrowly  escaped  drowning:  an 
accident  which  caused  the  ferry  to  be 
superseded  by  a  bridge  of  wood.  The 
park  of  Neuilly  extends  for  some  dis- 
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tance  do\7n  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  into  the  inlands  ^vhich  here  divide 
it!s  stream.  Oa  the  1.  bank  is  seen  the 
village  and  large  barrack  of 

9  Coiirbi'v  QJe.  A  little  beyond  the 
postbousf,  otirroad,  a  perfectly  straight 
Ime  hithorU),  separating  from  the  Route 
d'en  Iiaut  ( Jite.  10),  bends  to  the  I.  and 
passes  i\\<t  Versailles  Railroad  (rive 
aroite). 

Moni  Vfsh'rien,  on  the  1.,  converted 
into  the  cifidd  of  the  fortifications  of 
Paris^  lA  not  more  than  1^  m.  distant 
from  ilie  t-hateau  of  Neiiilly.  The 
Church  OEi  this  height,  founded  on 
ths  dt'bris  of  one  destroyed  by  Napo- 
leon^ on  tains  numerous  relics  :  among 
them  a  fi':\;rment  of  the  true  Cross  (!) 
and  the  C:\lvary  attached  to  it  has 
attracted  pious  pilgrims  for  several 
centuries.  Madame  de  Genlis,  the 
preci^ptrei^s  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
tjuniid  in  the  cemetery.  The  aqueduct 
of  iilarly  nnd  ch&teau  of  St.  Germain 
are  now  s^:'e^  iu  the  distance. 

At  Ruet  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  had 
a  magniUcunt  residence.  The  large 
barrack  on  the  1.  of  the  road  was  occu- 
pied iu  the  time  of  the  elder  Bourbons 
by  the  S«-iJis  guard.  In  the  little  church 
of  the  vilki^^i.s  built  1584,  and  decorated 
■with  a  pnrtieo  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal 
ElcbeHeiij  fit>in  the  designs  of  Lemer- 
cier^  is  burled  the  Empress  Josephine. 
A  simple  monument  bearing  her  statue 
knc^elin^,  bv  Cartallier,  has  been  erected 
by  her  clnldren,  Prince  Eugene  (Due 
of  r^iichttijl>erg),  and  Hortense  Beau- 
haraois  (u?c -Queen  of  Holland"),  mother 
of  Louiri  Niipoleon,  who  has  siuce  been 
buried  here  hereelf.  Josephine  died. 
May  J  814,  at  her  favourite  villa,  hard 
by  Hiiolj  Miilmaison.  Her  pleasure- 
ff rounds  have  been  cut  up  to  be  sold  in 
lots ;  hi^r  conservatory  and  menageries, 
in  which  she  took  much  delight,  and 
the  Swiss  dairy  and  Merino  farm,  are 
awept  awav.  The  spot  seems  to  have 
owed  Its  cftaruis  chiefly  to  art ;  the  soil 
h  very  sterile.  Buonaparte  spent  5 
days  here  La  June  1815,  between  his 
Becond  abdication  and  his  final  depar- 
ture fur  liochefort,  having  been  sent 
out  of  Piii']^  by  Fouchc'  and  the  provi- 
sion :i  I  government. 

Tlie  ix>ad  skirts  the  enclosing  wall  of 


Malmaison  for  some  distance,  and,  soon 
after  reaching  the  1.  bank  of  the  Seine, 
passes  La  Chaussde,  where  La  Belle 
Gabrielle  had  a  house,  and  Marly  la 
Machine,  so  called  from  the  cumbrous 
pile  of  wooden  scaffolding  and  wheels 
constructed  to  raise  the  water  of  the 
Seine  300  ft.  to  supply  Versailles,  but 
now  partly  replaced  by  a  steam  engine. 
The  Aqueduct  of  36  arches,  the  loftiest 
70  ft.  high,  by  which  the  M'ater  is  con- 
veyed, is  a  conspicuous  and  fine  object 
rising  against  the  hill.  The  Chateau 
de  Marli/,  built  by  Mansard  for  Louis 
XIV.,  was  destroyed  at  the  Revolution, 
having  been  purchased  by  speculators 
who  pulled  it  down  to  sell  the  materials, 
and  nothing  now  remains  to  mark  that 
scene  of  a  monarch's  extravagance  and 
magnificence.  St.  Simon,  describing  its 
construction,  relates  that  whole  forests 
of  full-grown  trees  were  brought  from 
Compiegue,  fths  of  which  died  and 
were  replaced  by  others ;  large  tracts 
of  wood  were  suddenly  converted  into 
sheets  of  water,  and  back  again  to  shady 
proves ;  and  all  to  adorn  a  small  villa 
m  a  contracted  valley  without  view, 
in  which  Louis  might  pass  3  or  4  nights 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  pavilion  of  Luciennes,  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  above  Marly,  was  the 
last  residence  of  the  notorious  Madame 
du  Barry,  mistress  of  Louis  XV. 

Le  Pecq  is  a  suburb  of  St.  Germain, 
stretching  down  the  hill,  on  whose  sum- 
mit that  town  is  built,  to  the  margin  of 
the  Seine. 

14  St.  Germain-en-Laye  (see  below). 


Raiuio AD —Perm  to  St.  Germain,  19 
kilom.  =  12  Eng.  m.  The  distance  is 
perfoimed  in  less  than  30  min.  Trains 
'convois)  go  every  hour :  but  see  the 
printed  bills.  The  Terminus  (Embar- 
cadere)  in  Paris  is  in  Rue  St.  Lazare. 
This  rly.  received  injuries  from  the 
Republican  mob  of  Feb.  1848,  to  the 
extent  of  1,700,000  frs. 

The  first  part  of  this  line  as  far  as 
44  Asni^res  Stat,  is  the  same  as  the 
Rouen  Rly.  (Rte.  8). 

Colombes  Stat.  (Rte.  8). 

The  high  road  from  Paris  to  Rouen 
is  crossed  within  a  short  distance  of 
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r  Xanterre  Stat.,  a  Tillage  celebrated 
IS  the  birthplace  of  St.  Genevieve,  the 
pttron  saint  of  Paris,  who  preserved  it 
bj  her  prayers,  according  to  the  legend, 
fit>m  the  invasion  of  Attila.  The  chapel 
of  the  saint,  at  which  Aune  of  Austria 
eame  to  pray  for  an  heir,  1636,  who 
T3S  bom  2  years  after,  no  longer  exists. 
Xanterre  is  finned  for  cakes. 

Rnel  Stat.  (p.  44). 

The  Seine  is  crossed  for  the  second 
time  shortly  before  arriving  at 

3i  Chatou  Stat.,  by  2  bridges  resting 
OQ  an  island  which  here  divides  the 
river.  The  village  of  Chatou  lies  on 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  rly.  and  rt.  bank  of 
the  Seine.  An  atmospheric  branch  rly. 
has  been  constructed  hence  to  St.  Ger- 
nuun. 

3J  Le  Pecq  Stat.,  opposite  the  vil- 
bge  of  Le  Pecq,  which  is  a  suburb  of 
Si.  Germain,  and  is  connected  with  it 
by  a  bridge  of  stone,  erected  1835,  in 
the  place  of  one  of  wood,  by  which,  in 
IS  1 5,  the  Prussian  army  under  Bliicher 
crossed  the  river  on  its  march  upon 
Piris. 

The  Rly.  is  carried  (on  the  atmos- 
pheric principle)  across  the  Seine  and 
up  the  slope  to  the  centre  of  the  Ter- 
raee  de  St.  Germain,  ^  m.  The  steep 
ascent,  from  the  bridge  up  to  the  town, 
is  sormoonted  also  by  a  broad  road  in 
zigzag,  while  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
affords  access  for  the  pedestrian  to  the 
Terrace  which  runs  along  the  brow  of 
the  hill. 

St,  Germain-en-Laye  Stat.—Inm:  H. 
d'Angleterre  —  de  Toulouse  —  de  la 
Chasse  Royale.  There  is  a  Restaurant 
00  the  slope  of  the  hill,  an  Pavilion  de 
Henri  IV. ;  the  best,  but  all  dear.  This 
deserted  residence  of  kings  is  interest- 
ing frona  historical  recollections,  and 
pleasing  from  the  grandeur  of  its 
&te;  bat  although  it  contains  12,000 
Inhab.,  it  has  a  melancholy  air  of  aban- 
donment in  its  grass-grown  streets  and 
straggling  edifices.  The  huge  gloomy 
pile  of  the  Ro^al  Chateau  itself,  the 
&vourite  residence  of  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  Henri  II.,  Henri  IV.,  Francis  I., 
and  the  birthplace  of  Charles  IX.  and 
of  Louis  XIV.,  having  been  gutted  at 
the  Revolution,  has  nothing  but  its 
souvenirs  to  recommend  it.    It  looks 


like  a  prison,  and  is  actually  converted 
into  a  military  penitentiary,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  for  security.  Those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  an 
oixler  of  admission  from  the  command- 
ant (which  is  not  readily  granted)  may 
see  the  chapel,  the  eldest  part  and  the 
least  impaired,  the  hall  of  Francis  I., 
the  bed-chamber  of  Madame  de  la  Val- 
licre,  and  the  trap-door  by  which  the 
youthful  Louis  gamed  entrance  into  it 
after  his  mother  had  caused  the  door 
of  the  backstsur  to  be  walled  up ;  also 
the  Oratory  of  James  II.,  and  the 
chamber  in  which  he  died,  1701.  This 
palace  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  re- 
sidence by  his  host  Louis  XIV.,  who 
was  tired  of  the  place  himself,  having 
taken  an  aversion  to  it  because  it  com- 
manded a  view  of  his  destined  resting- 
place  St.  Denis.  James  resided  here 
12  years,  holding  the  semblance  of  a 
court.  Part  of  his  body,  "  une  portion 
de  la  chair  et  des  parties  nobles  du 
corps,"  was  buried  in  the  parish  churchy 
recently  rebuilt  and  faced  with  a  Doric 
portico,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  George  IV. 

The  only  real  attraction  in  St.  Ger- 
main at  present  is  its  beautiful  Terrace, 
stretching  along  the  brow  of  the  hill 
for  2400  metres  =  1 J  m.,  and  com- 
manding a  delightful  prospect  over  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  and  its  windings,, 
with  the  aqueduct  of  Marly  on  the  rt., 
Chd,teau  of  Maisons  on  the  1.,  the  rljs. 
and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile, 
with  the  spires  of  St.  Denis  rising 
against  the  horizon,  in  front. 

The  Forest  of  St.  Gennain,  one  of 
the  largest  in  France,  having  a  circuit 
of  21  m.,  occupies  a  promontory  formed 
by  a  sweeping  bend  of  the  river  Seine. 
It  is  intersected  by  roads  offering 
agreeable  rides  and  walks  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  it  is  the  Pavil- 
ion de  la  Meute  (Dog-kennel),  begun 
by  Francis  I.  Deer  and  roes  are  found 
in  the  remote  parts. 

The  name  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
comes  from  a  chapel  and  monastery  of 
St.  Germanus,  built  in  the  reign  of 
King  Robert,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest 
then  called  Silva  Ledia. 

Many  English  reside  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  of  living  and 
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the  pure  aXr,    The  Church  service  is 
perfonned  on  Sundays  in    a  private 


There  are  2  roads  firom  St.  Gennain 
to  Mantes ;  the  one  called  Chemin  de 
Quarante  Sous,  keeping  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Seine,  is  the  shorter  by  about  5 
m.,  but  more  hilly ;  the  other,  the  post- 
road,  cuts  across  tne  S.  extremity  of  the 
forest  to  Poissy.   (See  Rte.  8.) 

The  road  descends  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river  henceforth  as  far  as  Mantes, 
through 

11  Triel(Rte.  8). 

8  Meulan  (Rte.  8). 

The  railrostd  is  carried  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  passes  in  the 
rear  of  Mantes,  where  is  a  station. 

15  Mantes. 

About  half-way  between  Mantes  and 
Bonnieres  we  pass  Rosny. 

The  rly.  is  carried  on  a  lofty  terrace 
tide  by  side  with  the  high  rcwd  as  far 
as  Rolleboise,  where  it  penetrates  in  a 
tunnel  through  a  hill  which  the  road 
fturmounts  by  a  steep  ascent.  An 
abrupt  curve  of  the  river,  here  sweep- 
ing round  by  the  chftteau  La  Roche 
Guyon  (Rte.  11),  is  thus  avoided.  The 
&rther  extremity  of  the  tunnel  opens 
out  close  to 

13  Bonnieres  (Rte.  8). 

About  Ik  m.  beyond  this  the  road  to 
Caen  and  Cherbourg  by  Evreux  (Rte. 
25)  separates  on  the  1.  from  that  to 
Rouen,  which  skirts  the  margin  of  the 
Seine  under  a  shady  avenue  of  walnut 
and  ash  trees.  A  small  rivulet  flowins 
into  it  from  the  S.,  crossed  by  our  road, 
iras  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  pro- 
Tince  of  Normandy,  as  it  now  is  of  the 
department  of  the  Eure;  and  2  m. 
ferther  on  we  reach 

11  Vernon  (Rte.  8). 

There  is  another  post-road  from  Ver- 
non along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Seine, 
byAndelys  (22  kilom.),  and  Ch&teau 
GaUlard  (Rte.  11),  Pont  St.  Pierre  (19 
kilom.),  Le  Forge  Fdret  (10  kilom.),  to 
Rouen  (1 1  kilom.),  but  it  is  longer  by 
3|  m.  than  the  following : 

14  Gaillon. 

The  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  formed 
by  this  curve  is  traversed  by  the  rly. 
in  a  tunnel  (Rte.  8) 


The  post-road  quits  the  borders  of 
the  Seine  before  reaching  Gaillon,  and 
does  not  rejoin  it  until  Pont  de  TAiche 
is  reached. 

At  the  village  Heudebouville  the  road 
to  Andelys  and  Chateau  Gaillard  (6  m. 
distant)  strikes  off  to  the  rt.  Here  also 
the  road  to  Rouen  divides  into  2 
branches;  the  rt.-hand  one,  by  Vau- 
dreuil,  though  shorter,  is  more  hilly, 
and  takes  the  same  time  to  travel,  so 
that  by  Louviers  is  preferable.  Tall 
chimneys  and  numerous  huge  red-brick 
buildings  with  many  windows  proclaim 
the  manufacturing  town  of 

14  Louviers  {inns :  H.  de  Rouen, 
dear;  du  Mouton,  good),  advantage- 
ously situated  on  the  numerous  branches 
of  the  Eure ;  it  is  one  of  the  3  prin- 
cipal clothing  towns  of  France,  the 
other  2  being  Elboeuf  and  Sedan.  It 
contains  30  cloth  manu&ctories,  and 
19  spinning-mills  of  woollen  yam, 
which  employ  from  7000  to  8000  per- 
sons in  and  around  the  town,  though 
the  number  of  Inhah.  does  not  exc<^ 
9927.  The  cloth  of  Louviers  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  quality ;  yet  the 
town  is  not  prosperous,  being  out- 
stripped by  its  rival  Elbouf.  Its  ancient 
features  are  fast  being  swept  away. 
The  Ch,  rf  Notre  Dame,  shrouded  be- 
hind the  number  of  its  flying  buttresses, 
presents  a  mass  of  incongruities  and 
sad  mutilations,  yet  is  weu  worUi  ex- 
amination. Its  S.  portal,  projecting 
forwards  on  fringed    arches,   with  a 

Sendant  hauj^ng  from  the  centre,  is 
ecked  out  with  an  exuberance  of  florid 
ornament.  It  was  built  in  1496.  The 
W.  end  has  3  portals,  the  centre  sup- 
ported by  a  Corinthian  pillar.  In  the 
inside  the  nave  and  choir  date  from 
1218,  and  exhibit  the  transition  from 
the  round  to  the  pointed  style ;  low  and 
thick  columnar  piers  support  pointed 
arches,  on  which  rests  a  glazed  tri- 
forium  of  round-headed  trefoil  arches, 
with  lancet  windows  under  trefoil 
arches  in  the  clerestory ;  the  aisles  are 
more  modem.  The  bas-reliefs,  carved 
in  wood,  of  sacred  subjects  from  tJie  life 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  painted  glass, 
merit  notice,  as  well  as  the  open  gallery 
of  filagree  stone-work  under  the  central 
tower,  S.  side. 
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Ilie  Gothic  liouse  with  pointed  win- 
dovs,  called  MaiaoH  det  Pemplieny  is 
pnittbl  J  as  old  as  the  13th  or  beginning 
of  the  14th  cent. 

Coodbe* — to  St.  Pierre  de  Vauvray 
stadoQ  of  the  Ronen  and  Paris  Rly. 

A  road  branches  off  hence  to  EHxeuf 
(ile.  11);  coaches  thither  daily. 

At  Yandreaily  3  or  4  m.  to  the  rt.  of 
ike  road  to  Roaen,  is  a  modem  chftteau, 
nrronnded  by  the  waters  of  the  Eure, 
aad  a  fine  church  (12th  cent),  with  a 
besaiifbl  W.  window. 

A  considerable  tract  of  forest  is 
piaed  between  Louiders  and  Pont  de 
I'Arche  (Rte.  8). 

To  aToid  a  long  bend  of  the  riTerthe 
road  is  carried  over  a  high  hill,  whose 
top  commands  a  channin^  view,  but  on 
the  oppo^te  descent  regains  the  margin 
of  the  river  before 

17  Port  St.  Ouen,  and  thence  mns 
besde  it,  skirting  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
hills  through  a  series  of  villages  and 
hamlets  to  the  extensive  suburb  of 
l^nplet,  which  extends  up  to  the  gate 
of  Rouen.  The  entrance  mto  the  town 
on  this  side  is  by  the  Cours  Dauphin,  a 
raised  causeway  planted  with  an  avenue 
of  trees,  having  the  Seine  on  the  1.  and 
the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the  rt.  hand. 

11  RouEK  (see  Rte.  8). 


ROUTE  10. 

TAMIS  TO  BOITEN  (thE  UPPER  ROAD),  BT 
GlSOaa  OR  BT  M AONT. 

By  Magny,  119  kilom.  =  73  Eng.  m. 
tje.  6f  m.  shorter  than  the  lower  rd. 
(Rte.  9),  but  much  less  interesting.  By 
Gisors,  126  kilom.  =  77i  Eng.  m. 
9  Courbevoie, 

14  Herblay, 
9  Pontoise,        ^  in  Rte.  5. 

18  Chars, 

15  Gisors, 
From  Paris  to  Pontoise  by  St.  Denis 

(Rte.  2)  is  3  kilom.  =  1 1  Eng.  m.  longer, 
feat  there  is  a  Rlv.  to  Pontoise. 

At  Herblay  tlie  road  by  St.  Denis 
}oms  that  by  Courbevoie.  It  is  a  tire- 
iome  road  from  Pontoise  to 

14  Bord'haut,  a  hamlet  dependent 
o&  the  village  of  de  Vigny,  whose  fine 


old  Ca$tle,  fianked  b^  round  towers, 
topped  with  extinguisher  roo&,  and 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  stands  on  the 
1.  of  the  road.  It  was  built  by  the 
Cardinal  d'Amboise,  minister  of  Lovds 
XII.,  and  is  a  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing specimen  of  domestic  architecture 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent. 

13  Magny.— /im:  Grand  Cerf.  In 
the  pretty  Church,  in  the  latest  Gothic, 
passing  mto  the  Italian  style,  is  a 
monument,  consisting  of  3  marble 
statues  kneeling,  to  the  memory  of  the 
family  of  Villerond  (date  1617) :  another 
in  bas-relief  recording  the  virtues  of 
M.  Dubusson,  pastor  of  the  parish,  and 
a  richly  ornamented  canopy,  carved, 
and  bearing  statues,  which  covers  the 
baptismal  font. 

We  now  enter  the  district  anciently 
called  le  Vexin.  The  little  river  Epte 
divided  the  French  from  the  Norman 
Vexin,  and  formed  the  boundarv  of 
Normandy.  It  is  crossed  at  St.  Clair- 
sur-Epte,  whose  ruined  Castle,  a  mix- 
ture of  late  Norman  and  early  pointed, 
is  reputed  the  scene  of  the  interview 
between  Charles  the  Simple  and  the 
pirate  Rolio ;  when  the  barbarian  con- 

Sueror,  called  upon  to  do  homage  for 
le  fertile  province  of  Normandy, 
which  he  had  in  fiict  wrun^  from  the 
weakness  of  the  Prankish  king,  instead 
of  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  foot, 
seized  the  roval  leg,  and  without  bend- 
ing carried  it  to  his  mouth,  so  as  to 
upset  the  monaroh  from  his  seat, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  rode  warriors 
of  the  north. 

The  Epte  is  crossed  on  quitting  St. 
Clair. 

17  ThiUiersFen-Vexin,  in  the  midst 
of  a  monotonous  plain  of  rich  corn-land. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  stage  the  road 
passes,  at  some  distance  on  the  rt.,  a  vil- 
lage called  Hacqueville,  insignificant  in 
itself,  but  deservingmention  as  thebirth- 
place  of  the  late  marh  Isambart  Brunei, 
the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
whom  England  is  proud  to  own  as  her 
son  by  adoption,  although  France  claims 
him  by  birth.  He  was  educated  in  the 
college  of  Gisors,  and  when  the  vacations 
called  him  home  his  favourite  resort  was 
the  shop  of  the  village  carpeuter,  whose 
tools  and  instruments  had  greater  at- 
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tractions  for  the  youthful  engineer  than 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  his  allotted  holi- 
day task  (devoirs).  The  writer  of  this 
has  frequently  heard  him  describe  the 
wonder  and  delight  with  which  he  for 
the  first  time  beheld  (1784),  on  the 
quay  of  Rouen,  the  component  parts  of 
a  huge  steam-engine,  just  landed  from 
England :  "  When  I  am  a  man,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I  will  repair  to  the 
country  where  such  machinery  is 
made. 

15  Ecouis  contains  a  fine  Gothic 
Churchy  on  the  unusual  plan  of  a 
Greek  cross,  founded  by  Enguerrand 
de  Marigny,  the  unfortunate  minister 
and  high  treasurer  of  Philippe  le  Bel, 
unjustly  condemned  to  death  without 
trial  at  the  instigation  of  the  succeed- 
ing king's  uncle,  Charles  of  Valois, 
and  hung  on  the  robbers'  gibbet  of 
Montfaucon.  His  monument,  set  up 
in  this  church  at  a  time  when  his  in- 
nocence and  worth  were  acknowledged, 
was  destroyed  at  the  Reyolution.  That 
of  his  brotner,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  is 
still  surmounted  by  his  eflBgy  in  white 
marble.  He  went  as  ambassador  to 
Edward  III. in  1342,  "and  appeared  at 
court  in  the  guise  of  a  warrior,  not  of  a 
minister  of  peace."  There  are  several 
other  tombstones  in  the  choir. 

A  rapid  ascent  and  descent  carries 
the  road  across  the  industrious  and  pic- 
turesque vale  of  the  Andelle,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is 

9  Fleury-«ur-Andelle.  About  10  m. 
N.E.  of  this,  and  2  from  Lions  la 
Foret,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Ahhey  of 
Mortemer,  begun  1154  by  Henry  H. 
of  England.  The  church  is  pulled 
down;  but  some  of  the  conventual 
buildings  in  the  style  of  transition  from 
round  to  pointed  —  including  a  fine 
chapter-house  {date  1174)— remain.  It 
was  at  Bourg-boudouin  that  Roland, 
the  ex-minister  and  Girondist,  com- 
mitted suicide,  1793.  As  soon  as  he 
"  heard  of  his  wife's  death  by  the  guillo- 
tine, he  resolved  not  to  survive  her ; 
but  unwilling  to  endanger  the  generous 
friends  who  had  sheltered  him  in  their 
house  at  Rouen,  he  took  leave  of  them, 
and,  carrying  a  sword-stick  in  his  hand, 
set  out  on  the  road  to  Paris.  When  he 
had  got  thus  fiir,  he  sat  down  under  a 


tree  and  stabbed  himself,  leaving  about 
his  person  a  note,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  to  this  effect :  "  Whoever  you 
may  be  who  find  me  lying  here,  treat 
my  remains  with  respect.  They  are 
those  of  one  who  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  be  useful,  and  who  died  as  he  lived, 
virtuous  and  unsullied.  May  my  fel- 
low-citizens embrace  more  humane  sen- 
timentsi  When  I  heard  of  the  death 
of  my  wife,  I  loathed  a  world  stained 
with  so  many  crimes."  He  perished 
an  instance  of  the  miserable  fate  which 
unerringly  awaits  those  who,  either 
from  good  or  evil  motives,  are  the  firet 
to  plunge  a  country  into  revolution. 

12  La  Forge  Fcret. 

From  the  bvovr  of  the  steep  hill  lead- 
ing do^m  through  deep  cuttings  into 
Rouen,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  that 
city  and  the  Seine.  The  upper  and 
lower  roads  from  Paris  unite  in  the 
suburb  Eanplet. 

11  Rouen  (Rte.  8). 


ROUTE  11. 

THE  SEINE,  A.—  ST.  GERMAIN  TO  ROUEN. 

The  figures  mark  distances  from 
place  to  place  in  French  lieues=2i 
Eng.  m.  From  St.  Germain  to  Rouen 
is  5C  leagues,  about  140  Eng.  m. 

The  steam  navigation  has  been  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Railway  (Rte.  8). 

The  scenery  of  the  Seine  {Seqimna, 
— from  the  Celtic  seach,  devious,  and 
Off,  water)  is  very  pleasing,  almost 
meriting  the  epithet  "beautiful;"  its 
banks  are  abundantly  studded  with 
towns,  villages,  and  cMteaux,  and  are 
alternately  wooded,  or  rise  in  round 
bare  hills,  sometimes  presenting  escarp- 
ments to  the  river,  which,  from  the 
white  colour  of  the  chalk,  are  not  alto- 
gether picturesque.  There  are  not 
many  old  castles  —  Ch&teau  Gaillard, 
however,  is  an  imposing  and  interesting 
ruin,  and  perhaps,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  finest  feature  in  the  voyage.  The 
number  of  islands  in  the  river  between 
Paris  and  Rouen  is  said  to  be  300.  The 
circuitous  windings  of  the  river  prolong 
the  distance  from  Pecq  to  Rouen  to 
141  m.,  while  by  land  it  is  only  71  m. 
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Between  St.  Gennaiu  (or  Pecq)  and 
Poiss^  the  river  makes  a  bend  of  21  m., 
eodosing  as  it  were  in  a  loop  the  forest 
of  St  Germain  (p.  45);  by  land^the 
^stance  is  4^  m. 

L  The  TiTer  skirts  the  forest  of  St. 
Germain,  pasang  Mesnil  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Uie  terrace  of  St.  Germun  and 
tbe  TiUage.   The  Seine  has  been  bridged 
to  allow  the  rlj.  to  pass  at 
1.  Maisons  (1).     Kte.  8. 
rt.  Conflans  (2^),  a  village  having  a 
sospension-bridge  over  the  Seine,  by 
vhich  the  road  from  Pontoise  to  Ver- 
ailles  crosses  the  river,  is  situated  a 
little  below  the  co^/lueHce  of  the  Oise 
with  the  Seine,  whence  comes  its  name, 
rt.  Andresis   is  situated  below  the 
mooth  of  the  Oise ;  it  has  a  fine  Gothic 
church. 

L  Poiasy  (If ) ;  see  Rte.  8.    Poissy  is 
sot  more  than  5  m.  by  land  from  St. 
Germain,  whereas  by  the  windings  of 
the  river  the  voyage  takes  1^  or  2  hrs. 
The  most  interestmg  objects  on  the 
river  as  far  as  Rosny  and  BoUeboise 
are  described  Rte.  8. 
rt.  Triel  (2J). 
L  Vemeuil. 
rt.  Menlan  (2). 

The  island  lie  Belle,  opposite  Meulan, 
is  reputed  the  prettiest  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  river ;  but  it  is  feared  its 
shrubberies,  and  thickets,  and  planta- 
tions have  been  cut  down. 

1.  Mantes  C^|),  and  rt.  limay,  united 
by  a  bridge. 

L  The  Ch&teau  of  Rosny  (^),  a  red 
brick  building,  with  terraces  on  which 
Solly  may  luive  walked,  clipped  ave- 
nues, &c. 

1.  Bolleboise  (^) ;  between  this  place 
and  Bonni^res  the  curve  made  by  the 
Seine  measures  12  m.,  the  direct  dis- 
tance is  3  m. 

rt.  La  Roche  Guyon  (3^),  one  of 
the  largest  ch&teaux  on  the  Sdne,  and 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects,  is  a 
stmcture  of  different  ages,  part  modem, 
part  Gothic,  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
rock  of  chalk,  which  has  been  escarped 
artificially  to  make  room  for  it.  The 
kitchen,  vaults,  cellars,  &o.,  are  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  with  merely  fronts 
of  brick.  The  oldest  part  is  the  tower 
on  the  eminence  above,  commanding 
France, 


the  country  far  and  near,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  ch&teau  by  steps  cut  in 
the  hill  side.  On  the  sumnut  of  the 
hill  is  a  large  reservoir  for  water,  ex- 
cavated out  of  the  rock.  The  chftieau, 
long  the  property  of  the  La  Roche- 
foucaulds,  now  belongs  to  the  fiunily  of 
Rohan.  Franfois  de  Bourbon,  Comte 
d'Enghien,  who  pined  the  battle  of 
C^risoles,  was  killed  here  by  a  box 
thrown  out  of  the  castle  window  upon 
his  head.  The  chamber  and  bed  occu* 
pied  by  Henri  IV .  on  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  castle  are  kept  in  their  original 
condition.  The  attraation  which  drew 
him  hither  was  the  charms  of  the  lady 
of  the  castle,  the  Marquise  de  Guerche- 
ville,  whose  high-minded  reply  to  his 
assiduities  deserves  recording :  **  Je  ne 
suis  pas  d'assez  bonne  maison  pour  £tre 
votre  femme,  mais  je  suis  de  trop  bonne 
Hudson  pour  etre  votre  maitresse,"  The 
bourg  adjoining  the  castle  has  a  hand- 
some Gothic  church.  "  The  houses  of 
the  poor  people  here,  as  on  the  Loire  in 
Touraine,  are  burrowed  into  the  chalk, 
and  have  a  singular  appearance ;  here 
are  28treet8  of  them,oneaboveanother." 
— A,  Young,  A  Stupengion  Bridge^  of 
656  ft.  opening  between  the  piers,  has 
been  thrown  across  the  Seine  here. 

1.  Bonni^res  (1^). 

rt.  Limetz,  a  vulage  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  nearly  marks  the 
situation  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Epte, 
a  small  stream,  which  once  formed  the 
boundary  or /lint/ of  Normandy.  Charles 
the  Simple,  in  911,  was  fain  to  offer  to 
the  Norman  RoUo  all  the  territory  ex- 
tending from  this  streamlet  to  the  sea, 
and  with  it  his  fair  daughter  Gisela,  to 
arrest  the  exterminating  inroads  of  the 
warriors  of  the  North.  The  offer  was 
accepted ;  and  Neustria,  receiving  the 
name  of  its  conquerors,  became  A'or- 
mandv* 

1.  Vernon  (2^),  Rte.  8. 

rt.  The  hills  which  border  the  river, 
with  nearly  precipitous  cliffs,  have  a 
singularly  wavy  outline,  their  curved 
tops  being  saddled,  as  it  were,  with 
green  turf,  while  between  them  dry 
valleys  or  coombes  open  out.  They 
rise  m  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
encircling  an  extensive  plain.  Nearly 
at  the  centre  of  the  curve  which  the 
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Seine  here  describes,  on  the  summit  of 
a  commanding  chalk  cliff,  rises 

rt.  Chateau  Gaillard  (6),  the  most 
picturesque  ruin  and  interesting  object, 
both  from  its  situation  and  associations, 
in  the  lower  course  of  the  Seine.  Im- 
mediately below  its  frowning  antique 
towers  and  crumbling  crags,  a  light 
and  convenient  wire  suspension  bridge 
has  been  thrown  over  the  river. 

The  castle  was  begun  and  finished 
in  one  year  by  King  Richard  C<Bur  de 
Lion,  in  defiance  of  his  rival  Philippe 
Augustus,  and  in  the  fdj(x  of  the  treaty 
of  Louviers,  by. which  he  had  bound 
himself  not  to  fortify  Andelys,  the  little 
town  on  the  strand  at  the  river  side. 
He  thus  broke  it  in  substance,  while  he 
kept  to  the  letter.  Exulting  in  his 
stronghold,  as  he  first  looked  down 
from  its  commanding  battlements  on 
the  defenceless  town  and  exposed  river 
below  him,  he  named  it,  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  his  "  Saucy  Castle."  Even 
now  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  mouldering 
ruin,  one  cannot  look  up  to  its  tower- 
ing battlements,  or  gaze  down  from 
them  upon  the  sunny  landscape  below 
"—the  glassy  Seine  flowing  close^  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle  rocks,  then  girdling 
the  peninsula  in  front,  and  reflecting 
vine  and  com  clad  slopes,  trees,  spires, 
and  cottages  in  its  surfiu^e — without 
sharing  in  this  feeling  of  exultation  of 
the  fierce  soldier  king,  in  the  possession 
of  a  stronghold  which  enabled  him  to 
defy  his  enemies,  and  overawe  the 
country  around,  with  the  terror  of  his 
armed  bands  and  unerring  archers. 

The  eminence  on  which  it  stands 
projects  forward,  isolated  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  on  all  sides  but  one, 
where  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
tongue.  This  was  cut  through  by  a 
deep  fosse  skirting  the  outer  line  of 
wall.  On  all  the  other  sides  steep 
escarpments  rendered  the  height  in- 
accessible; towards  the  river,  indeed, 
it  presents  a  vertical  precipice.  Yet 
even  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  tall 
flanking  towers  were  raised,  some  of 
which  have  long  since  toppled  over, 
while  others  are  tottering  to  their  fkll. 
But  these  were  only  the  outworks ; 
within  them  rose  a  citadel  of  singular 
form  and  strength, — a  huge  circular 


drum  tower,  having  a  wavy  surface 
alternately  projecting  and  recc^ding,  like 
a  frustum  of  a  fluted  column.  The 
circle  is  broken  by  the  insertion  of  a 
round  tower  shaped  externally  like  a 
dice-box  on  the  side  overhanging  the 
Seine.  This  was  the  Donjon^  and  con- 
tained the  royal  apartments ;  its  walls 
are  14  or  15  ft.  thick.  A  second  deep 
fosse  surrounds  this  citadel,  cut  in  the 
chalk  rock,  here  interspersed  with  flints 
which  were  used  in  the  building,  and 
thus  it  served  at  once  as  quarry  and 
defence.  Extensive  caverns,  supported 
by  piers  of  the  rock  left  standing, 
branch  off  from  one  side  of  this  fosse ; 
they  probably  were  used  as  stables. 
The  original  gateway  into  the  citadel 
is  no  longer  accessible,  but  entrance 
may  be  gained  by  clambering  through 
a  small  sallyport  in  the  comer.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  only  a  small  part  of 
the  existing  ruins  belonged  to  the  castle 
of  King  Richard.  At  his  death  Philippe 
Augustus,  waffing  war  as  the  champion 
of  Prince  Arthur  with  John,  laid  siege 
to  this  castle.  It  was  bravely  defended 
by  Roger  de  Lacy  for  6  months,  when 
he  was  finally  starved  into  surrender. 
He  had  previously  expelled  fh)m  its 
walls  the  useless  mouths,  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
400  or  500 ;  but  the  French  king,  wish- 
ing to  distress  the  garrison,  drove  them 
back  and  refused  them  passage,  so  that 
the  poor  wretches,  denied  admittance 
into  the  castle,  perished  of  famine  in 
the  ditches  between  the  two  armies. 
ChAteau  Gaillard  continued  to  be  the 
chief  bulwark  of  Normandy  down  to 
1606,  when  Henri  IV.  demolished  it 
along  with  other  castles  as  dangerous 
to  the  Royal  authority.  In  1314  two 
fhdl  queens  were  immured  within  its 
walls,  and  one  of  them.  Marguerite, 
wife  of  Louis  X.,  was  strangled  here 
by  order  of  her  husband.  David  Brace 
found  an  asylum  here  1334,  when  an 
exile  fh>m  Scotland,  the  castle  having 
been  ceded  to  him  by  Philippe  of  Valois. 
With  a  small  garrison  of  120  men  it 
resisted  for  16  months  the  forces  of 
Henry  V.,  and  yielded  at  length  because 
cut  off  from  a  supply  of  water  by  the 
wearing  out  of  the  ropes  by  which  the 
buckets  were  let  down  into  the  well ! 
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ijOiDst  the  fiice  of  the  cliff  aboye 
die  §nne  rises  a  carious  pigeon-house 
tower,  lined  ^th  cells  for  the  pigeons, 
1  oommon  appendage  to  ancient  for- 
treaies,  being  a  sort  of  natural  larder. 
A  chapel  of  recent  date  has  been  ex- 
etTEted  in  the  rock  near  it. 

The  suspension  bridge  over  the  Seine 
beneath  the  castle  opens  a  communica- 
tioa  with  LouTiers  (12  m.),  rt.  Below 
tbe  castle  rock  crouches  the  town  of 
Petit  Andeljs  (no  Inn) ;  the  large  and 
om^icuous  red  building,  surmounted 
bv  a  dome  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  is  an 
Sogpital  founded  by  the  Due  de  Pen- 
thi^vre. 

Grand  Andelys  (Aa,  Cerf,  dear ;  the 
I^ose  is  a  carious  and  picture6<}ue  spe- 
dmen  of  domestic  Gothic  architecture 
within  and  without;  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen, 
Pierre  Marley,  temp.  Henri  IV.).  This 
town  of  50OO  Inhab.  lies  about  1  m. 
inland  awaj  from  the  Seine.  The 
OoeMccA.,  somewhat  in  decay,  curiously 
Italianixed  on  its  N.  side,  contains  some 
painted  glass,  and  a  rude  representation 
of  the  neighbouring  Cfa&tcau  Gaillard 
carved  in  stone.  It  has  many  rich  de- 
tails, including  a  fine  oriel.  Tumebus, 
the  Greek  commentator,  was  a  native 
of  Andelys.  The  hamlet  ViUers,  3^  m. 
from  this,  was  the  birth-place  (1594) 
of  Nicolas  Poussin^  the  painter;  but 
the  humble  cottage  of  his  parents  is 
pulled  down.  A  monument  was  set  up 
to  his  memory  (1851)  in  the  market- 
place of  Great  Andelys.  In  the  Mairie 
IS  a  picture  by  him — Coriolanusamons 
the  Volaci,  receiving  his  mother  and 
wife. 

La  FonUxme  de  Ste.  Clothilde  alone 
recalls  to  mind  the  monastery  founded 
I  beie  by  the  first  Christian  queen  of 
France.  It  is  swept  away,  but  the 
"vater  of  the  well  is  believed  by  the 
peasantry  still  to  retain  the  virtues  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  royal  saint,  and  to 
ctie  their  children  of  stomachaches. 

Andelys  is  about  4  m.  distant  from 
the  railroad  (Rte.  8).  There  is  a  direct 
post-road  to  Bouen  by  Pont  St.  Pierre ; 
it  is  traversed  daily  by  a  diligence. 

The  Seine,  leaving  behind  the  white 
tnp  and  towering  ruins  of  Chftteau 
GaiUard,  makes  a  wide  sweep  along  the 


base  of  a  series  of  semicircular  chalk 
clifis.  This  curve  of  the  river  is  18  m. 
long,  while  the  direct  distance  from 
(rt.)  Thuit  to  the  mouth  of  the  Andelle 
is  only  8  m.  There  is  no  place  worth 
notice  on  the  Seine  between  these  two 
points.  The  railway  emerges  from  a 
tunnel  near  (rt.)  Venables,  and  skirts 
the  river. 

rt.  (5i).  The  pretty  and  industrious 
valley  of  the  Andelle  opens  out  into  the 
Seine  at  the  foot  of  a  green  hill,  "  the 
last  of  a  long  promontory,"  bearing  the 
name  of  C6te  des  Deux  Amatis.  It  is 
the  scene  of  the  old  romantic  Lai  of 
Mary  of  France— of  the  young  lover 
who  was  to  marry  the  mistress  of  his 
heart,  a  king's  daughter,  provided  he 
could  carry  her  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
without  stopping  to  rest.  He  fell  dead 
under  his  precious  burthen,  exhausted 
with  the  exertion,  just  as  he  reached 
the  summit ;  at  which  the  king's 
daughter  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  him. 
The  hardhearted  &ther,  who  had  caused 
this  catastrophe  by  imposing  such  cruel 
conditions,  struck  with  remorse,  founded 
on  the  spot  where  it  occurred  a  convent 
whose  existence  is  traced  to  an  early 
period,  but  the  building  now  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  is  not  older  than 
1685. 

At  Bomilly,  8  m.  up  the  valley  of  the 
Andelle,  are  the  most  extensive  copper- 
works  in  France,  consisting  of  a  foundry 
with  rolling-mills.  The  banks  of  the 
Andelle  are  studded  with  fulling-mills. 
A  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  for 
the  rly.  a  little  above  the  influx  of 

1.  The  Eure,  from  which  the  Dept. 
is  named,  a  considerable  and  useful 
river,  on  which  stands  Louviers,  famed 
for  its  cloth  manufacture  (Bte.  9).  The 
Eure  falls  into  the  Seine  2A  m.  above 

1.  ^  Pont  de  r  Arche  (Rte.  8).  This 
tovm  is  only  12  m.  from  Kouen ;  whilst, 
in  consequence  of  several  serpentine 
bends,  the  distance  by  water  is  33. 
The  Seine  abounds  in  islands  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  which  increase  the 
intricacies  of  the  navigation. 

1.  A  little  below  the  bridge  stand  the 

remains   of  the  Abbey  of  Bon  Port, 

consisting  of  the  refectory,  and  another 

monastic  edifice,  the  ch.  being  quit© 
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destroyed.  It  was  founded  1119  by- 
Richard  CcBur  de  Lion,  in  gratitude 
for  his  escape  from  drowning  in  the 
waters  of  the  Seine,  into  which  he  had 
plunged  in  the  heat  of  the  chace  irhile 
pursuing  a  stag.  On  reaching  the  bank, 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  current, 
he  called  the  spot  "bon  port,"  and 
vowed  to  build  a  ch.  The  approach  to 
the  town  of  Elbceuf  is  marked  by  the 
number  of  tall  chimne^rs,  and  the  many 
floating  arks  moored  in  the  midst  of 
the  river,  used  for  washing  wool. 

1.  Elbceuf,  3. 

ElboBuf  is  exclusively  a  manufacture 
ing  town,  and,  if  Rouen  has  any  claim 
to  be  compared  to  Manchester,  it  may 
be  called  a  French  Leeds,  as  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of 
cloth;  more  than  half  of  its  15,000  In- 
hab.  and  about  20,000  persons  in  the 
adjoining  communes  being  weavers,  or 
occupied  in  other  departments  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  Its  situation  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  »eine  is  advantageous 
to  its  prosperitv.  The  wise  enactments 
of  the  sage  dolbert  (1669)  promoted 
greatlv  its  already  thriving  commerce ; 
but  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  annulled  their  good  effect,  dis- 
persing its  industrious  artisans,  who 
settled  in  Leyden,  Norwich,  and  Lei- 
cester. The  manufactures  of  Elboeuf 
did  not  recover  finom  this  check  until 
the  events  of  1815,  relieving  Fr^ce 
from  the  oonipetition  of  Belgium>  gave 
them  so  decided  an  impulse  that  their 
produce  is  now  threefold  greater  than 
}t  was  then,  The  value  of  the  cloth 
made  here  ip  one  year  is  estimated  at 
more  than  a  million  sterling. 

The  two  Gothic  churchesofSt.  Etienne 
and  St.  Jean  contain  curious  painted 
glass;  in  the  latter  is  a  window  pre- 
sented by  the  clothworkers*  guild  some- 
where about  1466,  in  which  various 
implements  of  tl^e  craft,  such  as  shears 
and  teasels,  are  introduced* 

The  working  classes  are  generally 
industrious  and  economical,  and  are 
consequently  fiir  better  off  than  those 
of  Rouen. 

Steamers  3  times  arday  to  Rouen. 

1.  The  Eocks  of  Orival^  a  range  of 
chalk  pliffs  beginning  at  Elboeuf,  con- 
sisting of  detftch^  pinnacles  and  pro- 


jecting shelves,  formed  by  the  hard 
flint  layers  enclosed  in  the  rock,  pre- 
sent a  singular  outline  of  fantastic 
forms.  On  a  platform  half  way  up 
their  face  a  small  chapel  has  found  a 
niche;  it  is  partly  excavated  in  the 
rock,  so  are  likewise  many  small 
dwellings  around  it.  One  of  these 
needles  of  chalk,  called  Roche  de 
Pignon,  rises  200  ft.  above  the  river. 
The  Rouen  Rly.  crosses  the  river  and 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  it  at  an  oblique 
angle  near  Oissel. 

rt.  From  Oissel  (2^),  marked  by  its 
spire,  to  Rouen  the  river  is  thickly 
set  with  islands  bearing  long  rows  of 
tall  poplars.  Beyond  Crt.)  Authieux 
the  rt.  bank  rises  in  tall  chalk  cliffs, 
at  'the  base  of  which,  between  them 
and  the  Seine,  runs  the  road  to  Paris 
(Rte.  9),  passing  a  series  of  villages  and 
manu&ctories. 

1.  St.  Etienne  de  Rouvray,  1  J.  Wm. 
the  Conqueror  was  hunting  in  the 
forest  of  Rouvray,  which  still  exists 
behind  this  village,  when  the  news 
was  brought  him  of  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  of  the 
usurpation  of  his  throne  by  Harold, 
his  brother-in-law. 

rt.  The  hi^h  hill  of  St.  Catherine 
(p.  42)  and  the  spire  of  the  Cathedral 
are  conspicuous  long  before  reaching 

%  rt.  Rouen  (Rte.  8). 

ROUTE  12. 

THE  BBIME,  B.— ROUEN  TO  HAVRE  AND 
HONfXEUB. 

34leagues5=85j  Eng.  m.  The  dis- 
tance tonavre  by  land  is  53  m. 

Steamerg  daily  in  summer,  making 
the  voyage  in  about  8  hours,  t.  e.  a 
little  longer  time  than  the  diligence. 

The  opening  of  the  i?/y.  to  Havre 
(Rte.  14)  will  probably  put  a  stop  to  the 
steamers. 

The  scenery  is  so  pleasing,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  windings  of  the  river, 
the  voyage  in  flne  weather  is  very 
agreeable. 

The  placee  where  the  steamers  stop 
forpassengers  are  marked  by  Italics. 

The  hour  of  starting  varies  so  as 
to  enable  the  vessels  to  meet  the  flood 
tide  off  Quillebceuf,  and  by  the  aid  of 
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it  to  pass  the  shifliDg  sands  there. 
Tie  boats  start  from  the  Quai  du 
Harre  close  to  the  Hdtel  de  Boaen. 
Fire  10  fr.,  carriages  30  fr. 

For  some  distance  below  Rouen  the 
rxrer  is  intersected  by  nmnerous  islands, 
loQg  narrow  strips  of  earth  planted 
vith  -willows  and  poplars:  a  scene  of 
rich  verdure,  but  somewhatmonotonous. 
The  hills  near  Rouen  are  dotted  with 
vhite  conntrj  houses  of  its  citizens  and 
mannfactnrers. 

rt.  The  Tale  of  Bapaume,  beset  with 
cotton  factories,  opens  out. 

1.  Petit  Qnevilly  (3  m.  from  Rouen). 
Here  is  an  ancient  little  chapel  of  St. 
Jaliai  in  the  Romanesque  style,  ter- 
minating  in  an  apse  having  the  windows 
and  doors  roundheaded,  built  soon 
after  1162  by  our  Henry  II.,  who  had 
a  honting-seat  in  the  adjoining  forest. 
Though  now  degraded  into  a  bam,  it 
is  an  edifice  possessing  an  interest  for 
the  antiquary. 

rt.  C^teleu,  a  ch&teau  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  its  terraces  and  gar- 
dens were  laid  out  by  Le  Ndtre,  but 
have  been  modernised. 

rt.  Dieppedale,  a  long  row  of  houses 
bordering  the  river. 

1.  Grand  Quevilly  once  contained  a 
Prot^tant  ch.  (temple)  capable  of  hold- 
ing 10,500  persons;  but  in  1685, 
through  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits, 
it  was  closed,  and  a  few  months  after 
rased  to  the  ground.  This  act  of 
intolerance  was  committed  shortly 
b^ore  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  entadled  persecudon  and  exile 
OQ  the  large  and  industrious  Reformed 
community  which  then  occupied  this 
district. 

1.  Moulineaux  (4),  a  prettil^r  situated 
hot  poor  village,  on  the  high  road 
to  Bbnflear  (Rte.  23),  has  a  ruinous 
but  interesting  ch.  in  the  earliest 
pointed  style;  date  the  beginning  of 
the  l.^th  cent.  On  the  hiO  above  it 
are  some  heaps  of  stone,  the  very 
scanty  traces  of  the  walls  of  a  castle 
destroyed  by  King  John,  which,  ac- 
eonline  to  the  tradition,  once  belonged 
to  Ri£ert  the  Devils  a  fabulous  per- 
sonage, a  sort  of  Norman  Blue  Beard, 
vho  murdered  his  friends  and  mis- 
tresses, and  in  the  end  sold  himself  to 


the  evil  one.  Some  suppose  him  to 
have  been  Duke  Robert,  the  father  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 

1.  Near  La  Bouille  and  Caumont  are 
extensiye  quarries  of  building-stone. 
Bare  yellow  cliflb  line  the  river  for 
some  distance. 

rt.  St.  George  de  Boscherville.  This 
famous  abbey  stands  at  some  distance 
from  the  Seine,  near  the  Havre  road 
(Rte.  13),  and  is  only  just  visible  from 
the  river. 

The  Seine  makes  a  bend  18  m.  long 
between  Rouen  and  this  point;  in  a 
direct  line  they  are  not  more  than  10 
m.  apart. 

rt.  Duclair  (5J),  a  pretty  village 
traversed  by  the  road  to  Havre  (Rte. 
13),  squeez^  in  between  the  river  and 
the  rocks,  one  of  which,  an  elevated 
crag,  goes  by  the  name  of  la  Chaire 
de  Gargantua,  The  rt.  bank  again 
sweeps  round  to  the  S.,  its  elevated 
slopes  covered  with  hanging  woods. 

rt.  It  is  recorded  that  at  the  little 
hamlet  of  Mesnil,  Agnes  Sorel,  mis- 
tress of  Charles  VII.,  breathed  her 
last,  in  the  arms  of  the  king.  An  old 
building  is  still  pointed  out  as  her 
abode;  it  retains  its  chimneys  of  the 
15th  cent.  It  was  called  Mesnil  la 
Belle :  it  is  now  a  labourer's  cottage. 
The  1.  bank  below  Mesnil  has  risen 
into  round  hills  of  considerable  height, 
part  bare,  part  wooded;  houses  few, 
and  scenery  solitary.  To  this  succeeds 
on  the  rt.  a  plain,  verdant  and  bosky, 
formed  into  a  peninsula  by  the  winding 
river,  out  of  tne  midst  of  which  rise 
the  now  spireless  twin  towers  of  Ju- 
mi^ges  Abbey  (p.  56). 

1.  The  Chateau  de  MailUraye  (7i), 
situated  at  the  water's  edge,  below  the 
village  of  Guerbaville,  where  there 
is  a  large  shipbuilder's  yard,  belongs 
to  the  Due  de  Mortemart.  It  is  an 
edifice  of  the  17th  cent.,  in  a  ^k 
surrounded  by  green  walls  of  straight 
clipped  trees,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
object  fi:t)m  the  river,  but  not  other- 
wise worth  notice. 

Below  Maillerajre  the  river  expands 
considerably,  and  its  channel  begins  to  be 
beset  with  the  sand-banks  which  render 
its  navigation  so  difficult,  leaving  only 
a  narrow  passage  in  the  middle  free. 
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rt.  Cauddtec  (2^),  the  most  consi- 
derable and  prettily  situated  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Seine;  its 
long  terrace  d  houses,  screened  by  an 
avenue  of  green  trees,  and  surmounted 
by  its  elegant  church  spire,  was^  a 
favourite  subject  of  the  landscape  pain- 
ter Vemec.    It  is  described  at  p.  57. 

rt.  An  humble  structure  at  the  foot 
of  the  steep  wooded  heights  below 
Caudebcc  is  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Barre-y-va,  much  resorted  to  by 
sailors,  who  have  covered  its  walls  with 
ex-Yotos,  paintings,  models  of  ships,  &c. 
The  name  pro1»ibly  comes  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  much-dreaded 
Barre,  or  Bore,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  ascending  at  times  thus  far. 

rt.  Villiquier,  prettily  placed,  and 
forming  an  agreeable  intermixture  of 
trees  and  houses  surmounted  by  a 
Gothic  spire,  b  a  fishing  village  and 
station  of  the  pilots  whose  duty  it  is 
to  carry  vesseU  between  this  point  and 
Mailleraye. 

1.  Vatteville  la  Rue. 

The  Seine,  which  has  run  nearly 
due  S.  from  Caudebec,  resumes  its 
proper  direction  from  E.  to  W.  below 
Vieux  Port,  and  preserves  the  same 
as  far  as  its  mouth.  Its  banks,  retir- 
ing to  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  allow  it  to  expand  into  a  wide 
but  shallow  estuary,  frequently  en- 
livened by  large  shipping,  tug  steamers 
(remorqueurs),  &c. 

1.  Quillebceuf,  an  important  town 
and  smidl  seaport  which  Henri  IV. 
wanted  to  convert  into  a  fortress,  but 
which  his  widow  Marie  de  Medicis 
dismantled,  is  built  on  a  projecting 
promontory,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
stands  its  massive  church  tower  and 
lighthouse.  It  is  the  station  of  the 
pUots  to  the  number  of  110,  with  28 
apprentices  (aspii;pints),  whose  duty  it 
is  to  carry  vessels  through  the  in- 
tricate navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  fh>m  Havre  and  Honfleur  up  to 
Villi(juier. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous portion  of  the  whole  river  for 
vessels,  on  account  of  the  sunk  rocks 
and  shiftiuff  sands,  only  to  be  passed 
during  high  tide.  Snipwrecks  oc- 
curred here  almost  every  year  before 


the  introduction  of  steam  towage, 
which,  by  enabling  vessels  to  pass  up, 
even  when  the  wind  is  unfavourable, 
has  diminished  the  delay  and  risk. 
So  variable  are  the  sand-banks  off 
Quilleboeuf  that  they  have  been  known 
to  change  their  position  more  than  a 
league  in  the  course  of  twelve  months : 
this  indeed  occurred  in  1840.  The 
cause  of  this  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
sudden  contraction  of  the  river  at  this 
point  to  about  f  m.,  while  a  little  below 
It  is  3  m.  wide.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  vast  mass  of  water  poured  into  the 
Seine  by  the  rising  tide  forms  capricious 
and  powerful  currents,  and  very  com- 
monly enters  the  river  in  the  form  of  a 
lofty  wave  or  wall  of  water,  3  to  6  ft. 
high,  here  called  the  Bture,  and  similar 
to  the  Bore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 
It  stretches  across  from  one  bank  to 
the  other,  marked  by  a  line  of  white 
foam,  sweeping  all  before  it  with  a  roar 
like  thunder,  heard  forty  minutes  before 
it  arrives.  It  seems  to  acquire  the 
greatest  force  abreast  of  Quillebceuf, 
where  it  dashes  over  the  quays,  hurling 
vessels  against  them,  and  sometimes 
injuring  the  buildings,  but  it  is  per- 
ceived as  high  as  Caudebec. 

The  still  water  produced  at  the 
point  where  the  rising  tide  encounters 
the  descending  current  allows  the 
sand  and  mud,  carried  along  by  the 
river  when  in  rapid  motion,  to  fall  to 
the  bottom,  and  accumulate  into  shift- 
ing deposits  of  sand.  Among  these 
sand-banks  the  "  Tdl^maque,"  a  vessel 
said  to  have  been  laden  with  property 
belonging  to  ^mi^rt^,  and  with  jewels 
of  the  Bourbon  pnnces,  was  lost  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  A  recent 
attempt  to  raise  the  hull  failed. 

rt.  Through  the  vista  of  the  valley 
of  the  Bolbec,  which  opens  out  opposite 
Quilleboeuf,  a  glimpse  is  obtamed  of 
the  castle  towers  of  Zilleborme,  cele- 
brated for  its  remains  of  a  Roman 
theatre  Cp.  58). 

rt.  The  opening  of  another  small 
valley  is  marked  on  one  side  by  a 
conspicuous  conical  white  rock  called 
Pierre  Gante  (?  Gdante),  overhanging 
the  Seine  at  a  height  of  200  fu,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Castle  of  Tancar* 
ville,  the  venerable  stronghold  of  the 
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cfamberiains  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
Budy,  planted  on  a  pedestal  of  high 
tM  fbmiing  part  of  the  headland 
called  Nes  de  TancarvUle.  To  the 
vater-side  it  presents  an  open  terrace, 
en  which  stands  a  modem  numsion, 
vhh  sash  windows,  and  a  tall  watch- 
tower,  round  on  one  side,  and  an- 
nhi  like  a  bastion  on  the  other. 
Behind  stretch  two  long  lines  of 
varied  and  stately-  towers  connected 
by  curtains  forming  a  large  triangu- 
kr  enclosure,  once  the  castle  courts, 
BOW  grass-grown  and  encumbered  with 
ruins.  The  country  behind  it  is  one 
dense  forest,  over  which  these  ancient 
batdements  peer  nu^esticaUy.  The 
best-preserved  portions  are  the  gate- 
house with  caged  windows,  and  grooves 
for  double  portcullis,  and  the  contiguous 
tower  dating  from  the  latter  hidf  of 
the  1 5th  cent.  Here,  within  walls  9  ft. 
thick,  may  be  seen  the  "cachots" — 
and  the  **  chambre  de  question  "  which 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old 
archives.  In  the  comer  tower  (1*  Aigle), 
on  the  brow  of  the  cliff  overhang- 
ing the  Seine,  one  or  two  old  wafi- 
pieees,  so  constructed  as  to  be  loaded 
from  the  breech,  are  preserved.  In 
tlus  part  only!of  the  old  castle  do  roofs 
and  floors  remain.  All  the  rest  is 
mere  shattered  walls,  gutted  towers, 
eadosures  dark  and  overgrown  with 
nettles  and  hemlock,  which  now  luxu- 
riate on  the  hearths  of  the  Tancarville, 
Uontmorencys,  Harcourts,  and  La 
Tours  d'Auverene,  its  ancient  owners. 
The  chapel  and  the  Salle  des  Cheva- 
lios,  with  3  fireplaces,  are  pointed  out 
to  strangers.  The  loftiness  of  some 
of  die  towers^  and  their  singular  form, 
deserve  notice:  the  Tour  de  Lion  is 
the  segment  of  a  circle;  the  Tour 
Coquisart,  60  ft.  high,  of  5  stories 
pQol  one  over  the  other,  and  still  sui^ 
nioonted  hj^  the  stone-groined  ribs  of 
its  roof,  wmle  all  the  rest  is  fallen,  is 
ia  the  shape  of  a  triangle  with  curved 
ndea.  It  oonmiunicates  behind  with 
the  DomJoUf  which  was  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  place  and  entered  onlv 
^  a  dmwbridge.  It  contains  a  well 
300  ft.  deep.  The  date  of  its  con- 
itmetion  is  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
ceat,  and    scarcely    any  portion    of 


the  castle  seems  older.  The  English 
under  Henry  V.  burned  down  the 
preceding  one  1437.  The  modem 
mansion  is  tumbling  to  pieces  as  fkst 
as  possible.  From  the  noble  owners 
whose  names  are  mentioned  above, 
Tancarville  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Law  of  Lauriston,  the  South  Sea 
schemer.  It  was  plundered  and  de- 
molished at  the  Revolution  as  the 
property  of  aristocrats  and  ^mi^s 
(the  Montmorencys) ;  but  after  having 
been  for  20  years  attached  to  a  hos- 
pital at  Havre,  it  has  once  more  re- 
verted to  that  family.  The  poor  small 
hamlet  of  fishers'  huts  beneath  the 
castle  affords  no  tolerable  accommo- 
dation for  travellers.  The  distance 
from  Lillebonne  is  6  m.,  and  from  St. 
Romain  on  the  road  to  Havre  (Rte.  14) 
about  12  m. 

Below  this  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
are  too  distant  and  destitute  of  objects 
of  interest  to  need  ftuther  notice, 
excepting  the  towns  and  ports  of 

rt.  Harfleub,  in  Rte.  14. 

1.  ffonfleur,  described  in  Rte.  23. 

Passengers  can  be  put  ashore  here, 
where  they  can  take  the  diligence  to 
Caen.    It  is  about  7  m.  across  to 

rt.  Havbb,  in  Rte.  14. 


ROUTE  13. 

BOCrCN  TO  HAVBE — LOWER  ROAD,  BY  ST. 
GEORGE  B08CHEBVILLE,  JUM1EGE8, 
CAUDEBBC,  AND  LILI.EBONWE. 

86  kilom=  53^  Eng.  m. 

Diligences  have  c^ised  to  run. 

Although  the  Bailrocui  from  Rouen 
to  Havre  (Rte.  14)  is  the  quickest 
way,  yet  the  following  rte.  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  in  Normandy, 
both  for  the  pleasing  view  of  the  Seine 
which  it  commands,  and  for  the  suc- 
cession of  ancient  ecclesiastical  re- 
mains in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  passes. 
It  is,  however,  hilly.  A  litde  way 
beyond  the  industrious  cotton-spinning 
village  of  Bapaume,  it  surmounts  the 
long  and  steep  hill  of  Canteleu,  from 
whose  top  Rouen  is  seen  to  very  great 
advantage,  and  the  Seine  winding  away 
S.  to  double  the  ridge  of  which  the 
hill  of  Canteleu  forms  a  part    On  the 
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).  is  the  Chateau  of  Canieleu,  belonging 
to  M.  Elie  Lefebure,  which  commands 
the  view  in  perfection,  and  abont  2  m. 
beyond  it  a  road  tarning  off  to  the 
1.  leads  to  the  Abbey  of  St,  George  de 
BoschervilU^  whose  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  unaltered  monuments 
in  Normandy.  It  was  founded  by 
Haoul  de  Tancarville,  chamberlain  of 
the  Conqueror,  preyious  to  the  Con- 
quest, and  consecrated  in  the  founder's 
presence.  From  the  precision  with 
which  its  age  is  fixed,  it  has  been 
termed  "  a  landmark  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture ;"  as  usual,  it  was  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution,  but  the  church  was 
preserved  for  the  use  of  the  parish.  It 
has  the  usual  characteristics — vast  pro- 
portions, simplicity,  and  austere  grand- 
eur. Its  W.  etid  has  a  round  door 
ornamented  with  6  mouldings,  and  2 
side  towers,  in  whose  upper  story  the 
pointed  arch  of  a  very  early  date  ap- 
pears. This  may  have  been  the  part 
of  the  church  last  finished.  The  vault- 
ing of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  also 
pointed,  all  the  rest  is  Norman;  the 
arches  are  carried  round  the  ends  of 
the  transepts,  forming  2  lofts  or  tri- 
bunes^ supported  on  a  column,  and 
there  is  an  apse  at  the  E.  end  of  each, 
as  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  the  older 
part  of  which  is  very  like  this  church. 
The  Chapter-house  adjoining  is  of  later 
date,  1157,  and  of  mixed  architecture, 
both  round  and  pointed  arches  occurring 
in  it.  The  capitals  of  its  columns, 
sculptured  with  subjects  in  relief,  such 
as  the  Passage  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  merit  notice. 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  you  de- 
scend to  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  on 
which  is  situated  the  village  and  post- 
station. 

20  Duclair  (6  m.  from  St.  George's), 
a  row  of  houses  between  the  river  and 
the  cliffs,  one  of  which,  from  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  pulpit,  is  called 
Chaire  de  Gargantua, 

The  Seine  once  more  takes  a  widely 
curving  sweep,  while  the  high  road 

I        cuts  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula. 

I        In  the  midst  of  this  the  twin  towers  of 

!        the  ylbbeif  of  Jumxeges  are  conspicuous. 
A  cross  road  turns  off  to  it  near  Yain- 

1       ville,  whence  it  is  about  2  m.  distant. 


It  was  the  most  important  monastic 
institution  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Seine  for  its  extent,  the  number  of  its 
inmates,  and  its  share  in  promoting 
learning  during  the  dark  ases,  and  it 
now  towers  venerable  and  majestic 
above  the  humble  timber-framed  and 
chalk-walled  cottages  of  the  village. 
It  has  been  compared  with  some  of  the 
Romanesque  churches  of  the  Rhine  in 
its  plain  but  stately  W.  fagade,  sur- 
mounted by  octagonal  towers  which 
have  only  recently  lost  their  spires 
but  between  them  the  porch  projects 
in  an  unusual  manner.  This  and  the 
entire  nave  as  far  as  the  cross,  sur- 
mounted by  a  more  massive  central 
tower,  one  side  of  which  only  remains 
standing,  is  of  unchanged  early  Nor- 
man (date  1067).  The  round  arches 
are  supported  alternately  on  square 
piers  and  circular  columns ;  their  capi- 
tals, destitute  of  any  sculpture,  were 
ornamented  with  painted  foliage,  some 
traces  of  which  still  remain.  The  in- 
terior is  in  a  state  of  ruin,  entirely 
roofless,  save  a  small  fhigment  of 
vaulting  in  the  aisles,  and  open  to  the 
rains  of  heaven ;  greensward  supplies 
the  place  of  pavement ;  the  E.  end, 
which  was  in  the  pointed  style  of  the 
I3th  cent,  has  been  razed  to  its  found- 
ations. For  the  origin  of  tlus  dilapi- 
dation the  Revolution  has  to  answer, 
but  its  consummation  is  of  very  recent 
date,  this  ancient  and  interesting  &bric 
having  been  absolutely  quarried  and 
carted  away  to  build  bams  with  its 
masonry.  The  stone  employed  is  a 
hard  chalk  enclosing  flints,  which  are 
frequently  exposed  in  the  courses  of 
the  piers.  The  present  owner  fortu- 
nately has  respect  for  the  ruins,  and 
watches  over  their  preservation,  having 
fitted  up  the  old  gatehouse  for  his  resi- 
dence. A  num^r  of  curiously  and 
rudely  sculptured  fhigments,  keystones, 
bas-reliefs,  &c.,  have  been  discovered 
by  him,  and  merit  notice.  Beneath  a 
plain  black  marble  slab,  fractured  into 
several  pieces,  and  lying  in  a  comer, 
was  once  deposited  the  heart  of  "  Agnes 
Seurelle  (Sorel),  Dame  de  Breaut^." 
She  died  near  this,  at  Mesnil,  and 
Charles  VIT.,  her  royal  lover,  had 
apartments  fitted  up  in  the  abbey  in 
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aider  to  be  near  her.  She  was  a  bene- 
fretress  to  Jumi^ges,  and  the  monks 
retimed  her  heart,  though  her  body 
was  interred  at  Loches  in  Touraine. 
Breaate  -iraa  the  name  of  one  of  her 
domains ;  some  have  read  the  inscrip- 
tioD  erroneously  "  Dame  de  Beauts" 
Here  also  another  mntilated  monument 
lias  been  brought  to  light.  It  consists 
of  mutilated  effigies  of  youths  in  royal 
nibs,  with  circlets  on  their  heads, 
koovn  by  the  name  of  "  Us  Enerv^  " 
(C  t.  the  hamstrung),  from  a  tradition 
that  they  represent  the  two  sons  of 
QoTis  II.,  who,  haying  rebelled  and 
vaged  war  against  their  &ther,  suf- 
fered the  cruel  punishment  of  having 
the  nnews  of  their  arms  and  legs  cut. 
They  were  then  bound  and  set  adrift 
in  an  open  boat  on  the  Seine,  whose 
eorrent  wafted  them  down  as  far  as 
Jumieges,  where  they  were  kindly 
reeeiTdl  by  the  monks,  and  ended  their 
days.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  ch.  are 
remains  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Pierre^  a 
pointed  work  of  the  14th  cent ;  and  of 
a  laree  Tanlted  apartment  called  "  Salle 
des  Gardes  de  Charles  VII.,"  parallel 
▼ith  which  runs  a  very  extensive 
Tinge  of  subterranean  vaults,  probably 
eelkrs,  and  the  gatehouse. 

The  high  road  beyond  TainvUle  and 
Le  Trait  is  carried  on  a  lofty  terrace 
along  the  shoulders  of  the  hills,  com- 
manung  a  most  pleasing  view  of  the 
bindings  of  the  Seine  both  upwards 
and  down.  Nearly  in  front  the  inter- 
Tenisg  slopes  are  covered  with  orchards 
ind  gardens,  and  on  the  opposite  bank 
stands  the  Chdteau  of  Mailleraye,  a 
conspicuous  and  large  edifice  (Kte. 
12).  At  the  little  village  Caudebec- 
qoet,  about  3  m.  before  reaching  Cau- 
debec,  a  road  turning  to  the  rt.  leads 
in  1|  m.  to  another  monastic  ruin, 
of  inferior  interest  to  the  other  two, 
bat  of  great  antit^uity,  81.  Wandrilie, 
ibonded  by  the  samt  of  that  name  in 
the  7th  cent.,  and  at  first  called  Fon- 
tanelle.  Here  may  be  seen  some  ele- 
g&nt  pointed  arches,  sole  relics  of  a 
c-fercA  sold  and  pulled  down  at  the 
Beroiution  for  building- materials.  The 

coorentnal  buildings,  a  palace  in  ex- 
tent, are  in  the  mcMlem  Italian  archi- 


tecture of  the  16th  or  17th  cent.,  and 
have  been  converted  partly  into  a  ma- 
nufactory of  Jacquerie,  partly  into  a 
bark  warehouse  and  mill.  The  Cloisters 
behind  them  contain  several  arches, 
rich  morceaux  of  flamboyant  Gothic, 
and  a  Lavatory,  with  a  few  relics  of 
sculpture,  becoming  fewer  every  day 
through  wanton  mutilation.  Part  of 
the  Kefectory  is  Norman,  and  lined 
with  a  circular  arcade. 

The  good  judgment  of  the  monks  is 
very  conspicuous  in  the  choice  of  the 
site  for  this  convent,  a  nook  shut  out 
from  the  world  in  a  side  valley  of 
the  Seine,  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
wooded.  St.  Wandrille  now  stands 
a  monument  of  the  fall  of  ecclesiastic 
pomp  and  wealth.  The  hill  side  to 
the  N.  was  terraced  to  form  gardens 
and  shady  walks,  now  grown  wild. 
On  the  top  of  the  height  above  them 
is  a  little  chapel  of  St.  Satnmin,  an 
early  Norman  structure  (Uth  cent.), 
with  3  apses  and  windows  like  loopholes 
and  walls  of  herring-bone  masonry, 
many  centuries  older  than  any  i)art  of 
the  convent  below.  St.  Wandrille  is 
about  4  m.  from 

16  Caudebec. — Inns:  Poste  ;  H.  du 
Commerce,  not  very  clean,  but  to- 
lerable. This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  antiquated  towns  on  the  Seine, 
with  its  quay  and  terrace  along  the 
waterside,  shaded  by  trimmed  elms, 
forming  a  screen  before  the  row  of 
houses  which  face  the  river.  The  old 
wooden  buildings  in  the  heart  of  it 
have  been  scarcely^  at  all  modernized, 
and  are  highly  picturesque.  In  its 
outskirts  the  hills  are  dotted  with 
neat  villas  and  country  seats.  Its  only 
remarkable  edifice  is  its  Church,  a 
beautiful  Gothic  building  in  the  florid 
style  of  the  15th  cent.,  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram  without  transepts.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  tower  having  a 
short  steeple  of  open  stonework,  the 
flamboyant  tracery  in  it  taking  the 
form  of  fleurs-de-lis.  Its  flying  but- 
tresses and  variously  patterned  para- 
pets are  very  elegant.  It  was  begun 
1426,  and  stands  at  the  side  of  the 
church.  In  the  W,  end,  the  gorgeous 
triple  portal,  with  side  porches  bent 
back,  all  exuberantly  ornamented  with 
D  3 
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/carved  foliage,  statuee,  and  niches,  and 
the  rose  window  above,  merit  notice. 
Also  the  N.  porch« 

Within,  there  is  m«£h  fine  painted 
glass  of  the  IGtii  cent,  and  a  wooden 
icover  to  the  font,  wdl  «arved  in  relief 
with  subjects  from  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  spaces  between  the  hattresses  are 
^occupied  by  small  chapels;  those  at 
the  E.  end  expand,  and  the  central 
one«  the  LaAy  Cha{)^,  behind  the  hiffh 
flltar«  is  distinguished  by  a,  finely 
groined  roof«  tM  ribs  of  which  de- 
fend ^n  the  centre  to  form  a  patdant 
of  stone,  14  ft.  ionffy  ending  in  a  carved 
boss,  or  cul  do  lampe.  In  die  next 
chapel  ^{  St.  Sepulchre  is  a  group  of  S 
6gui'es,  as  large  as  life,  representing 
the  holy  personages  at  the  tomb  of 
our  liordf  «nder  a  florid  Gothic  car- 
nopy.  The  master  mason  of  the 
church,  William  Le  Tellier,  is  buried 
in  the  Lady  Chapel :  he  was  employed 
iOn  it  30  years,  down  to  his  death, 
1484,  and  in  that  time  completed  the 
upper  part  of  the  nave,  the  «hoir  and 
x^hapeis  aroujid  it,  inckiding  th^  L^idy 
Chapel  and  its  pendant. 

The  artist  will  find,  in  peo^ti^ting 
the  dirty  streets  of  the  town,  some 
picturesque  bits  juxumg  its  timber- 
framed  houses. 

Caudebec  was  anciently  a  strong 
fortress;  it  was  taken  1419  by  the 
English,  under  Talbot  and  Warwick ; 
and,  during  the  wars  of  religion,  Alez/- 
ander  Farnese,  Puke  of  Panna,  com* 
mander  of  |i  Spanish  force  sent  in  aid 
of  the  League,  lost  his  arm  in  recon- 
noitring the  ramparts,  1592.  They 
have  been  long  since  swept  avay. 

About  li  m.  up  the  valley,  near  the 
road  which  goes  to  Yvetot  (Rte.  14), 
stands  %he  Church  of  St,  Gertrude,  re- 
paired 1841 1  it  merits  notice  for  its 
architecture,  Gothic  of  the  16th  cent., 
its  stone  tabernacle,  and  painted  fflass. 

The  Havre  road  beyond  Caudebec 
quits  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  not  to 
rejoin  it  until  Harfleur  is  passed.  It 
mounts  a  steep  ascent  mid  traverses  a 
part  of  the  table*'land  of  the  Pays  de 
Caux.  There  is  nothing  of  interest 
until  you  descend  into  the  valley  where 
lies  the  town  of 

16  LiUebotme   (Jnn:   H.  da   Com* 


meree),  numbering  3500  Inhab.,  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  stream  of  the  Bol- 
bec,  and  interesting  on  account  of  its 
Roman  theatre — a  relic  of  the  ancient 
Julia  Bona  of  the  itineraries  of  Anto- 
nine  and  Ptoliemy,  capital  of  the  Ctz- 
letes  (inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Caux), 
of  which  the  present  town  occupies 
the  site,  and  retains  (with  a  slight 
change)  the  name.  The  road,  on  en- 
tering the  town,  passes  under  the  old 
Castle  on  the  rt.,  and  nearly  over  the 
space  which  must  have  anciently  been 
the  stage  of  the  Theatre,  On  the  1. 
hand  is  seen  the  semicircular  portion 
allotted  to  the  spectators,  for  the  most 
part  cut  out  of  the  hill,  which,  form- 
ing a  gradual  slope  for  the  rows  of 
seats  to  rest  on,  saved  the  cost  of  vast 
substructions — an  advantage  of  which 
the  Romans  and  Greeks  usually  availed 
themselves  in  their  theatres.  The  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  foundations, 
and  have  been  laid  open  since  1812. 
The  fragments  of  walls  in  the  centre 
banged  probably  to  the  orchestra, 
those  on  the  slope  of  the  side  to  the 
dressing'rooma.  On  the  hill,  among 
fragments  of  masonry,  are  several 
semiciroolar  terraces,  one  above  the 
other,  with  treees  of  the  vomitories, 
or  entrances;  and  round  the  whole 
mns  a  corridor  or  vaulted  passage, 
gradually  rising  from  the  side  to  the 
centre,  by  which  entrance  was  ob- 
tained to  the  highest  seats.  The  walls 
and  part  of  the  vaults  here  remain 
tolerably  perfect;  they  are  supported 
by  many  spurs  or  buttresses.  The 
walls  are  meed  with  ashlar  masonry, 
or  with  small  stones  about  the  size  of 
bricks  neatly  jointed,  the  centre  filled 
in  with  rabble  of  flint  strongly  ce- 
mented with  grouting,  the  whole 
banded  together  at  irregular  intervals 
bv  horizontal  courses  of  red  tiles. 
The  stone  employed  is  a  porous  but 
coherent  calcareous  tufa,  or  travertine, 
which  is  to  this  day  deposited  by  tl:^ 
water  of  a  neighbouring  brook. 

This  is  the  best  preserved,  and  in- 
deed almost  the  only  example  of  an 
ancient  theatre  in  the  N.  of  France,  or 
of  Europe.  It  measured  across  the 
chord  of  the  arc  300  ft.,  and  the  di- 
mensions of  the  circular  corridor  were 
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685  ft.  The  ground  in  and  about  the 
town  eaa  icarcely  be  tamed  up  vitli- 
oot  disclosing  ancient  remains  of  one 
mt  or  another.  In  1823  a  fine  bronze 
Bale  statue  (now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum) was  discovered;  and  the  Mu- 
sram  at  Rouen  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched from,  this  mine  of  antiquities. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  high 
road,  looking  down  upon  the  theatre, 
is  the  Castle^  a  picturesque  ruin,  histo- 
rieallj  iateresting  as  the  residence  of 
Wm.  the  Conqueror,  who  here  called 
together  his  barons  to  unfold  the  mo- 
mentous scheme  of  the  invasion  of 
Eagbmd.  The  massive  outer  walls 
now  serve  to  enclose  a  garden  and 
modem  house  ;  close  beside  it  is  a  tall 
round  tower  of  beautifully  even  ma- 
sonry, having  walls  13  ft.  thick,  and 
some  finely  ribbed  vaults ;  isolated  by 
a  deep  fbose,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge. 
It  is  a  construction  of  the  15th  cent., 
built  probably  by  the  Harcourts,  who 
owned  the  castle  down  to  the  Uevolu- 
tion.  Not  &r  off  is  a  mutilated  an- 
gular tower  of  the  13th  or  14th  cent.. 
The  great  Norman  hall,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  William  met 
his  barons  in  council,  has  been  entirely 
swept  away  by  the  present  proprietor, 
a  eotton-spinner.  The  commanding 
deTation  of  these  ruins  gives  them  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  adjacent 
▼alley,  with  a  peep,  through  a  gap  at 
its  extremity,  of  the  broad  estnary  of 
the  Seine  3  m.  below  the  town. 

The  Parish  Chtrch  has  a  fine  tower 
and  spire,  similar  to  that  of  Harfleur, 
but  inferior,  and  a  rich  portal. 

Owinc  to  the  abundant  supply  of 
water  mim  the  neighbouring  hills, 
lillebonne  has  become  a  manufiictur- 
ia^  town,  and  cotton-mills  have  multi- 
plied considerably  about  it,  especially 
up  the  valley  towards  Bolbec:  calicos 
•ad  indiennes  are  principally  made 
here. 

The  Caatle  of  TancarviUe  (Rte.  12) 
is  6  m.  distant  from  Lillebonne,  by 
eroH-roads,  the  latter  ^t  so  narrow 
sad  steep  as  to  be  practicable  only  for 
i  light  carriajie.  A  cabriolet  mav  be 
hired  for  13  fr.  to  go  thither,  and  on 
tt>  St.  Romain  on  the  Havre  road  (p. 
55),  waiting  to  allow  the  traveller  to 


see  the  castle.  The  direct  road  from 
Lillebonne  to  Havre  passes  within  3 
m.  of  the  castle:  the  diligences  go. 
round  by  Bolbec.  (Rte.  14.)  Both 
roads  meet  at 

18  La  Botte. 

In  descending  from  the  Plain  de- 
Cauz  towards 

NarjieWf  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
that  town,  its  noble  spire,  and  the 
Seine  beyond.    The  road  hence  to 

17  Havbe  is  described  in  Rte.  14. 

ROUTE  14. 

ROUEN  TO  HAVRE— RAILROAD. 

95  kilom.3B59  Eng.  m. 

4'or  5  trains  daily,  in  2^  and  3  hrs. 

This  line  was  opened  1847.  Its  en^. 
gineer  is  Mr.  Jos.  Locke,  and  its  con- 
struction is  almost  entirely  due  to 
English  skilly  enterprise,  and  capitaL 

It  is  carried,  for  the  most  part  of  the 
way,  over  the  high  and  fertile  table- 
land of  the  Pays  die  Caux. 

It  quits  the  line  from  Paris  to  Rouen 
(Rte.  8)  at  Sotteville,  and,  a  little 
above  the  town  of  Rouen,  crosses  the 
Seine  by  a  timber  bridge  of  8  arches, 
each  131  ft.  span,  its  centre  resting  on 
an  island ;  rebuilt  since  its  destruction 
by  fire  by  the  mob  of  1848.  (N.B. 
Beautiful  view  of  Rouen  from  the 
bridge.)  This  leads  direct  into  the 
first  tunnel,  carried  under  part  of  St, 
Catherine's  Hill  (p.  42\  1133  yds. 
louff.  It  describes  a  radius  of  about 
half  a  mile  ;  the  works  were  very 
difficult,  owin^  to  the  rush  of  waters 
from  sprii^s  m  the  chalk.  The  rail- 
way issues  from  it  into  the  valley  of 
Dam^lat,  filled  with  dye-works  and 
cotton-mills,  and  crossed  together  with 
the  2  small  streams  which  traverse 
it,  the  Robee  and  Aubette,  by  a  rly. 
viaduct.  The  line  speedily  re-enters 
the  chalk  hills,  and  in  2  succeediog 
tunnels  (one  of  them  1530  yds.  lopg) 
sweeps  round  the  town  of  Rouen, 
penetrating  beneath  the  Boulevards 
St.  Hilaire  and  Beauvoisine  in  a  series 
of  cuttings  and  tunnels,  works  of  ardi;?- 
ous  execution  and  great  engineering 
merit,  made  at  great  cost.  It  emreges 
at  the 

Eouen  Stat,,  in  the  Rue  Verte  (built 
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by  Tite,  architect  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change), sitaated  in  a  hole  cnt  in  the 
chalk,  shut  in  by  escarpment,  exclud- 
ing all  view,  and  between  2  tunnels, 
and  a  long  way  from  the  heart  of 
Rouen  and  the  quays.  On  quitting 
the  station  you  pass  through  the  tun- 
nel Cauchois,  under  the  suburb  of 
Bouvreuil  and  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Gervais.  A  fifth  tunnel  succeeds, 
which  ends  near  the  village  of  Deville. 

6  Maromme  Stat. 

Even  after  Rouen  is  a  long  way  left 
behind,  the  country  traversed  by  the 
road  exhibits  the  vivifying  effects  of 
the  cotton  industry,  in  mills  or  fac- 
tories, country-houses,  villagi»8,  &c. 
The  chief  of  these  is  D^ville,  situated 
in  a  pretty  valley  which  bears  its  name. 

3  Malaunay  Stat. 

Here  is  a  Viaduct  of  8  arches,  and  an 
embankment,  over  the  Dieppe  road. 
Near  this  the  branch  Railway  to  Dieppe 
(Rte.  6)  diverges. 

A  6th  tunnel,  nearly  1  m.  and  S  fur. 
long,  pierces  the  heights  of  Piccy- 
Poville,  and  the  railroad  crossing  the 
high  grounds  is  carried  across  the  val- 
ley of 

8  Barentwr-^tBX, 

The  curved  Viaduct  of  Barentin,  of 
27  arches,  each  60  ft.  span,  the  central 
arch  108  h,  high,  765  yds.  lon^,  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Brassey.  It  gave  way  in  the  early  part 
of  1846,  covering  the  valley  with  rub- 
bish. It  was  reconstructed  in  the  short 
space  of  6  months,  at  ^reat  cost,  with 
the  utmost  care  and  solidity. 

Barentin  is  a  town  of  2500  Inhab., 
in  a  small  valley  on  the  stream  of  the 
Austreberthe,  which  sets  in  movement 
many  cotton-mills ;  the  railway  leaves 
it  on  the  1.  The  railway  has  now 
emerged  by  gradual  ascents  out  of  the 
basin  in  which  Rouen  lies,  to  the  table- 
land of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  an  elevation 
of  about  400  feet. 

2  Pavilly  Stat. 

11  Motteville  Stat. 

8  Yvetot  Stat.  (Tnn,  a  cabaret")  is  an 
industrious  little  town  of  9032  Inhab., 
with  houses  of  timber,  containing  some 
manufactures  of  cx>tton,  but  destitute 
of  objects  of  interest  The  title  of 
"  Roi  d' Yvetot"  has  given  a  wide  cele- 


brity to  its  name,  and  has  greatly- 
puzzled  antiquaries  and  local  historians^ 
who  have  failed  in  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  any  sovereign  authority,  or  in 
discovering  the  origin  of  the  title. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  one  Gaul- 
thier,  Lord  of  Yvetot,  having  offended 
KingClothair,  son  of  Clovis,  and  having 
been  banished  his  presence,  ventured 
to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
king  while  he  was  kneeling  in  prayer 
before  the  high  altar  at  Soissons  on 
Good  Friday,  thinking  that  the  holi- 
ness of  the  place,  and  of  the  day  of 
pardon  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  might 
obtain  forgiveness  for  him  also.  Clo- 
thair,  however,  no  sooner  saw  him 
than  he  drew  his  sword  and  slew  him, 
but,  repenting  afterwards  of  his  crime, 
and  desiring  to  make  atonement  to 
GauUhier,  created  his  heirs  kings  of 
Yvetot.  But  this  story  has  no  good 
foundation.  B^ranger  describes  the 
king  of  Yvetot : — 

**  II  etait  un  roi  d'Yvetot, 
Pea  oonnu  dana  Thistoire, 
Se  levant  tard,  se  couchant  tot. 
Dormant  fort  bi«n  aans  glotre, 
Et  coaronne  par  Jeanneton 
D'un  simple  bonnet  de  coton.'* 

Diligence  to  Candebec.     Rte.  13. 

Here,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Paj'S 
de  Caux,  the  traveller  will  now  in  vam 
look  for  the  Cauchoise  head-dress,  once 
commonly  worn  by  the  women.  It 
was  a  huge  structure  of  cambric  and 
lace,  something  between  a  cap  and  a 
helmet,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
fashion  even  in  England  during  the 
1 5th  and  16th  centuries.  The  modem 
modes  of  Paris  have  driven  it  out  of 
the  field,  even  in  remote  Norman  vil- 
lages, and  it  is  now  rarely  seen. 

The  Pays  de  Caux,  through  the  centre 
of  which  the  railroad  runs,  retains  the 
name,  slightly  altered,  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants  in  Cesar's  time,  the  Ca- 
letes  (?  Celts).  It  is  a  high  Uble-land, 
only  hereand  there  intersected  by  river- 
courses,  exceedingly  fertile,  though 
somewhat  arid.  Trees  are  rare  on  the 
high  ground,  except  the  usual  avenues 
of  fruit-trees  on  the  road-side,  and 
around  villages  and  farm-houses,  whose 
existence  and  position  are  invariably 
denoted  by  a  sort  of  verdant  rampart 
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«f  idff  elms,  planted  in  straight  lines 

ad  double  roirs,  on  or  near  a  high 

buk  of  earth ;  you  may  be  sure  that 

t&rmor  ch&teau  is  hid  behind  such 

snendosore. 

II  AlTimare  Stat.  Coach  to  Lille- 
botme. 

8  Nointot  Stat.  [4  m.  S.  is  Bol- 
bec,  a  fresh-lookinff  town  of  staring 
brick  houses,  which  replace  those  of 
wood  destroyed  by  a  great  fire  in 
the  last  century :  situated  in  one  of 
the  pleasant  little  valleys  which  in- 
tellect the  Pays  de  Caux.  It  con- 
tains a  Tast  number  of  cotton-mills, 
mana&ctories  of  calicos,  printed  stofis, 
and  handkerchiefs ;  printworks,  bleach- 
ing-gronnds,  &c. ;  in  short,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  places  in  the 
D^jrt.  of.  the  Seine  Inferieure,  9630 
Inhab.  The  abundant  stream  which 
moi  tfaroo^h  it,  and  is  a  main  cause 
of  this  acitiTity,  turns  no  less  than  113 
Bsioes  before  it  joins  the  Seine  below 
LilUhowne.  That  ancient  town  (see 
Hte.  13)  is  only  5  m.  distant;  its 
Roman  Theatre  merits  notice.] 

Bolbec  lying  in  a  depression  of  the 
table*land,  high  embankments  and  a 
viaduct  were  required  to  carry  the 
railway  across  it. 

At  Mirriile  is  a  brick  yiadnct  of  48 
brick  arches,  the  highest  106  ft,  above 
the  ground.  Hence  there  is  a  steep 
incline  (requiring  an  extra  engine  to 
nnaonnt  in  coming  from  Havre)  by 
vhieh  the  railway  descends  nearly  to 
a  level  with  the  Seine  at 

6  Benzerille  Stat.  Coach  to  Fecamp. 

S  St.  Somain  Stat. 

HiKFLECR  Stat,  is  situated  on  the 
Uiarde,  a  small  stream  now  barely 
navigable  for  barges,  and  2  m.  distant 
ffom  the  Seine,  yet  Monstrelet  calls  it 
"  le  souverain  port  de  la  Normandie." 
The  depocits  brought  down  by  the 
L&arde  have  contracted  its  bed,  and 
formed  a  fringe  of  land  along  the  shore 
of  the  Seine,  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  distance  between  the  town 
and  the  estuary.  Before  the  rise  of 
Havre,  Harfleur  was  the  chief  port  of 
the  month  of  the  Seine,  at  which  the 
vool  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  im- 
ported and  sent  up  to  Montevilliers  to 
be  wrought,  while  by  reason  of  its  for- 


tifications it  was  the  key  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Seine.  In  1415  it  resisted  for 
40  days  the  besieging  army  of  Henry 
v.,  who,  as  soon  as  it  Iiad  yielded, 
uncovered  his  feet  and  legs  and  walked 
barefoot  to  church  to  say  his  prayers, 
after  which  he  collected  the  inhabit- 
ants to  the  number  of  8000,  and,  turn- 
ing them  out  of  their  houses  with 
only  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  ba- 
nished them  and  confiscated  their 
property,  substituting  English  colo- 
nists in  their  place.  In  20  years,  how- 
ever, the  town  was  surprised  by  a 
band  of  peasants,  aided  by  a  number 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  and  the 
English  were  expelled.  The  tower, 
.spire,  and  N.  aisle  of  its  Churchy  built  in 
the  15th  cent,  it  is  said,  by  Henry  V., 
and  its  fringed  S.  portal,  are  deserv- 
edly praised  as  masterpieces  of  Gothic. 
The  E.  end  dates  from  the  Idth  centy. 
There  is  a  fine  timber-house  (1 5th 
centy.)  near  the  Ch. 

The  Terrace  of  the  Chateau  of  Orcher, 
running  along  the  heights  above  the 
town,  commands  a  remarkably  fine 
view  of  the  river. 

From  Harfleur  to  Havre  the  rail- 
road is  carried  along  the  side  of  a 
hill,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  Seine, 
whose  embouchure  is  seen  at  intervals 
between  the  trees  and  houses.  On 
the  rt.  a  little  above  the  road  stands 
Gravi/le,  Its  small  church,  prettily 
situated  on  a  wooded  bank,  is  Norman 
of  the  end  of  the  1 1  th  century.  Its 
transepts  are  decorated  externally  with 
round  intersecting  arches,  surmounted 
by  figures  of  animals.  The  capitals  of 
the  pillars  in  the  nave  are  sculptured 
with  monsters.  In  the  courtyard  be- 
hind the  Hdtel  de  Ville  are  caves  in 
the  rock,  once  the  monks'  cellars. 
The  church  was  built  in  honour  of  St. 
Honoria.  Her  relics  were  removed 
for  safety,  at  the  Norman  invasion,  to 
Confians,  and  confided  to  the  custody 
of  the  monks,  who,  when  the  danger 
was  overpast,  refused  to  restore  thein. 
Notwithstanding  this  loss,  the  place 
where  they  had  been  retained  its  sanc- 
tity, so  that  more  pilgrims  and  wor- 
shippers repaired  hither  than  to  the 
church  at  Confians  which  actually 
held  them !    Remains  of  the  masonry 
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of  a  quay,  with  riDgs  to  attach  vessels, 
are  said  to  have  been  found  under  Gra- 
ville.  (?) 

Passing  numerous  gardens  and  coun- 
try houses,  intermixed  with  inns,  ta- 
Tems,  and  guinguettes,  composing  the 
towns  of  Grayille  and  IngoaTille,  so 
numerous  as  to  form  an  uninterrupted 
street,  we  reach 

7  Havre  Terminus,  close  to  the  Cours 
NapoMon,  and  not  far  from  Bassin 
Vauban.    It  covers  36  acres. 

Havre.— /nna:  JET.  FrasGati,  excel* 
lent,  outside  the  walls,  on  the  seashore, 
with  a  good  table-d'hote,  reading-room, 
and  neat  and  cheap  warm-baths.  B. 
do  VEwrope,  Rue  de  Paris,  good. 
Wheeler's,  on  the  Quai  Notre  Dame, 
near  the  steamers. 

Havre,  originally  Havre  de  Grace, 
from  a  small  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace  which  stood  on  its  site,  .the  port 
of  the  Seine  and  of  Paris,  one  of  the 
most  thriving  maritime  townsof  France, 
is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Seine,  and  contains  70,000  In- 
hab.  It  is  quite  a  modern  town,  owins 
its  foundation  to  Francis  I.  (1516),  and 
its  prosperity  to  the  judicious  enact- 
ments of  Louis  XVI.,  though  it  has  re- 
ceived its  great  impulse  since  the  war, 
and  has  been  rapidly  gaining  upon  its 
elder  rivals,  Bordeaux  and  Nantes.  It 
has  no  fine  buildings  nor  historical 
monuments;  its  streets  are  laid  down 
chiefly  in  straight  lines,  and  at  right 
angles  with  one  another,  and  they  are 
grouped  round  the  basins,  or  docks, 
which  communicate  from  one  to  the 
other  by  lock-^tes,  and  are  placed  so 
as  to  form  a  triangle  entered  from  the 
outer  (avant)  port.  The  quays  border^ 
iDg  on  the  basins,  lined  with  vessels, 
and  choked  up  with  cotton-bales,  sugar- 
casks,  &c,  are  the  chief  scenes  of  life. 
The  strange  cries  and  glittering  plum- 
age of  parrots  and  macaws  will  remind 
the  stranger  of  the  connexion  of  the 
port  with  tropical  countries.  Its  prin- 
cipal street  (and  it  is  a  handsome  one) 
is  the  Rue  de  Paris,  extending  through 
the  Place  du  Spectacle  from  the  Port 
d'Ingouville  to  the  round  tower  of  Fran- 
cois Premier,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  the  only  relic  of  the  Ibrtifications 
constructed  by  that  monarch. 


Improvements  have  been  made  here. 
The  old  ramparts  are  removed,  and 
Havre,  Ingouville,  and  GraviUe,  con- 
taining a  population  of  near  70,000, 
are  united  into  one,  and  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  new  and  more  extensive 
fortifications.  The  Citadel,  built  by 
Richelieu,  in  which  Cardinal  Mazarin 
shut  up,  in  1650,  the  leaders  of  the 
Fronde,  the  Princes  of  Cond^,  Conti, 
and  Longueville,  *'the  lion,  the  ape» 
and  the  fox,  caught  in  one  trap,"  to 
use  the  expression  of  Gaston  of  Oiieans, 
has  been  dismantled.  The  release  of 
these  distinguished  captives  was  at 
length  effected  (Feb.  1651)  by  one  of 
those  sudden  popular  risings  so  common 
in  the  history  of  the  Fronde.  Mazarin, 
prostrated  from  the  heiffht  of  power  by 
this  revolution,  bethougnt  himself  how 
he  might  make  friends  of  his  former 
victims,  and,  disgpiised  as  a  courier, 
posted  off  instantly  from  Paris,  in 
order  to  be  the  first  to  tell  the  joyous 
news,  and  unlock  the  prison  gates. 
Assuming  an  air  of  the  most  obsequious 
servility,  he  assured  them  he  had  no 
hand  in  their  imprisonment,  and  stooped 
to  kiss  the  boot  of  Cond^,  as  the  hero 
mounted  his  carriage,  amidst  salvos  of 
artillery,  on  his  way  to  Paris. 

It  is  only  by  aid  of  a  reservoir  of 
water  {Betenue  de  la  Floride),  regulated 
by  sluices,  that  the  mouth  of  the  . 
harbour,  formed  in  the  flat  alluvium 
of  the  Seine,  can  be  kept  clear  from 
the  deposits  of  the  river  still  in  pro- 
gress. The  port  is  accessible  for  ves- 
sels during  only  four  hours  each  tide  ; 
at  low-water  the  port  and  avant-port 
are  left  dry.  The  three  old  docks  are 
capable  of  containing  250  or  300  vessels, 
or  more  with  inconvenience;  the  fourth 
dock,  the  Bassin  de  Vauban,  the  largest 
of  all,  situated  outside  the  walls,  and 
finished  1842,  is  a  magnificent  work, 
with  a  fine  mastiug^machine  and  ware- 
houses. 

A  5th  dock,  destined  for  steamers, 
has  been  constructed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Retenue  de  la  Floride. 

The  saying  of  Napoleon,  that "  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  Havre  formed  only  one 
city,  of  which  the  Seine  was  the  high- 
way," explains  the  cause  of  the  proft> 
perity  of  Havre.    It  is  the  place  of 
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iaport  of  all  the  foreign  artides  needed 
fir  ibe  sapply  of  the  Fiench  metro- 
pQb:  like  Liyerpool  with  nsr  it  is  the 
dktcoUon  port  of  Franee,  fliniishing 
t^  coomodity  to  the  mannfactarer  of 
tflneo,  Lille,  St.  Quentin,  and  even  as 
btu  Alsace,  and  from  these  cities  it 
igain  receives  the  manuflictared  goods 
i&  exportatioB. 

It  is  also  the  point  of  Gommunieation 
bnween  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
Aocriea ;  a  great  trade  is  carried  on 
Tith  the  United  Sutes.  The  Deela- 
ntioa  of  Independence  formed  the 
groBiidvorh  of  the  present  good  for- 
tUMf  of  Havre.  .  A  line  of  Amerioan 
steuaos  runs  twice  a  month  to  New 
York.  Here  also  a  great  number  of 
caigiants,  many  from  Germany,  an- 
nmlly  embark  for  the  New  World. 

The  imports  of  HaTre,  though  only 
QDe-half  in  quantity  and  weight  of 
tboM  of  Marseilles  (the  chief  seaport 
in  France),  are  said  nearly  to  equal 
them  m  value.  The  numbo:  of  vessels 
bdoaging  to  the  port  is  considerable. 
More  thaA  a  million  tons  of  shipping 
nter  ia  aod  out  yearly.  Some  of  the 
pinopal  mercantile  houses  here  are 
Ei^lidi  and  American. 

The  ihipboUders  of  Havre  e^}oy  a 
Ugh  reputation  for  the  skill  and  science 
vkich  they  display  in  the  construction 
of  their  vessels,  which  are  cafHtal  sea- 
bests,  jet  their  shipyards  are  nothing 
Bore  than  an  open  space  on  the  sea- 
iKseh,  outside  the  fortifications,  fenced 
IB  with  a  wooden  naling. 

The  annals  of  Havre  are  connected 
vith  the  history  of  England  at  several 
loiols.  Henry  of  Richmond  embarked 
bere,  1485,  for  Milford  Haven  and 
Boivorth  Field,  backed  by  4000  men, 
bnished  by  Charles  VUl.  to  aid  his 
tsterprise.  The  town  was  deliyered 
«v<r  to  the  keeping  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
WthePrmee  de  O^nd^,  leader  of  the 
Hoguenots,  1562,  and  the  command  of 
it  vii  intrusted  to  Ambrose  Dudley, 
Esri  of  Warwick;  bat  the  En^ish 
»««  ejected  within  a  year,  after  a 
ittt  obstinate  siege,  whose  progress 
vtt  pressed  forward  by  Charles  IX., 
sod  lus  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,- 
upenoB,  sensible  that  the  posaesuon 
of  Bavre  by  the  English  would  be  a 


thorn  in  the  side  of  France.  Hatred 
of  the  English,  indeed,  had  united  all 
parties  in  France  against  them.  The 
Frotestant  Cond^  served  in  the  besieg- 
ing army,  which  was  commanded  by 
the  Constable  Montmorency,  previously 
the  ally  of  the  English.  Warwick  held 
out  a^nst  vastly  superior  numbers, 
until  his  force  was  reduced  by  slaughter 
and  the  plague  from  nearl]^  6000  to 
1500;  he  was  himself  shot  in  defend- 
ing a  breach,  after  which  the  place  sur- 
rendered. 

The  fleet  of  William  III.,  which  had 
Cfdled  before  Brest,  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  in  1694  to  bombard  the  town, 
as  it  nad  before  done  in  the  case  of 
Dieppe  with  success.  In  1796  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  while  cruising  in  the 
Channel,  endeavoured  to  cut  out  a 
French  ship  of  war  from  under  the 
batteries,  but  became  entangled  in  the 
currents  and  sandbanks  of  the  Seine, 
and  his  vessel,  having  been  perceived 
next  morning  lying  high  and  dry,  was 
captured  by  some  gunboats,  and  he 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Temple  in 
Paris. 

Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  author  of 
<  Paul  and  Virginia,'  was  born  here  in 
a  house  No.  47,  Rue  de  la  Corderie. 
Havre  is  also  the  birthplace  of  Made- 
moiselle Scudery,  1697,  and  of  Casimir 
Delavigne. 

There  is  an  English  Chapel  in  the 
Rue  d'Orleans;  service  at  12  and  34 
on  Sundays.  A  handsome  Grecian 
edifice,  destined  to  contain  a  Museum 
and  Public  Library ^  has  been  raised  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  H.  de  Ville. 

The  CercU  du  Commerce  is  a  large 
commercial  club-house,  furnished  with 
almost  all  the  European  newspapers 
and  many  American :  strangers  can  be 
introduced  to  it  by  members. 

The  Theatre  in  the  Phice  Louis  XVI., 
or  du  Spectacle,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Bassin  du  Commerce,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  buildings  in  the  town. 

Baths.— Frosca^',  on  the  sea-shore, 
not  far  from  the  pier,  contains  good 
hot  and  cold  sea-water  baths.  In  sum- 
mer, bathing  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
sea.  Cabinets  are  provided  for  dress- 
ing and  undressing,  and  men  and 
women  bathe  together,  but  covered  up 
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in  bathing  dresses.  There  are  no  bath- 
ing-machines ;  ladies  are  led  oat  to  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  by  the  guide, 
-who  then  seizes  them  by  the  shomders, 
lays  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  dips  them  by  sousing  their  heads 
under  water. 

N,B,  The  draught  of  the  tide  is  so 
strong  as  sometimes  to  overpower  even 
skilfiU  swimmers.  The  bathers  lay 
hold  of  ropes  attached  to  posts,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  swept  away  in  stormy 
weather. 

British  travellers  to  Havre  need  not 
procure  Passports  in  England,  as  they 
are  permitted  to  land  without  them. 
They  are  to  be  obtained  immediately 
on  landing  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul 
[5  frs.],  who  has  made  arrangements 
for  their  delivery  iu  time  for  the  first 
train  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamers. 
These  passports  arecountersigned  at  the 

Bureau  de  Police,  Hdtel  de  Ville,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Place  Fran9ois  I.,  not 
far  from  the  old  round  tower.  The 
office  is  open  at  8  o'clock  a.m. 

Passengers  going  to  England  require 
to  have  their  passports  vis^d — the  police 
office  is  open  for  that  purpose  an  hour 
before  the  sailing  of  the  steamer. 

The  Custom-house,  comer  of  Qoai 
Notre  Dame  and  Grand  Qutd  (entrance 
in  Rue  de  la  Gaffe),  opens  at  8 — 12, 
and  2  p.m. — 5.  After  the  baggage  has 
been  examined  (see  Introduction), 
the  dues  for  the  harbour  on  the  land- 
ing, and  for  porterage,  are  fixed  by  and 
paid  to  an  Englishwoman,  who  manages 
this  department  of  the  establishment. 

Poste  aux  Lettres,  Place  Louis  Seize. 

Consuls  reside  here  from  Great  Britain 
and  from  other  maritime  states  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  the  U.  S.  and  other 
Governments  of  America. 

Railway  to  Paris  (pp.  63,  60). 

Diligences  (offices,  Rue  de  Paris,  49 
and  1 01 ). — ^To  Dieppe  by  Fecamp  daily, 
in  9  hours  (Rte.  18) ;  to  Caen  (starting 
from  Honfleur  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Seine)  daily  (Rte.  23). 

Steamers  to  Rouen  daily  in  8  or  9 
hours ;  to  Caen  daily  in  4  hours  (see 
Rte.  24) ;  to  Honfleur  twice  a  day  in  f 
of  an  hour  (Rte.  23);  to  Cherbourg 
twice  a  week  ;  to  Morlaix  in  Brittany 
in  18  hours,  every  Saturday;  to  London 


4  times  a  week ;  to  Southampton  daily, 
except  Sunday  (in  summer),  twice  a 
week  in  winter ;  to  Dunkirk,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Hamburg  twice  a  week ;  to 
Amsterdam;  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Copenhagen  twice  a  month.  More  than 
40  steam-vessels,  including  tug-boats, 
belong  to  the  Port  du  Havre. 

The  antiquarian  and  architect  may 
visit  the  Norman  Church  of  Graville^ 
2  m.  on  the  Rouen  road  (p.  61). 

Those  who  have  an  hour  or  two  to 
spare  at  Havre  cannot  better  employ 
it  than  in  ascending  the  hill  of  Ingou- 
ville,  a  town  of  12,000  Inhab.,  sepa- 
rated fh>m  Havre  only  by  the  gate, 
cx>nsisting  chiefly  of  neat  country- 
houses  with  gardens.  The  view  from 
the  top  over  the  town  of  Havre — its 
forest  of  masts  rising  from  amidst  its 
buildings  over  the  embouchure  of  the 
Seine,  the  distant  hills  of  Calvados  ap- 
pearing on  the  horizon  like  an  island, 
and  over  the  heights  of  La  Hbve  to  the 
rt.  (N.),  crowned  by  its  twin  lighthouses 
— is  very  striking  and  pleasing. 

The'chalkclifls  under  the  lofty  head- 
land of  Cap  la  H&ve,  on  which  the 
lighthouses  are  erected  at  a  height  of 
300  ft.,  offer  some  fine  rock  scenery ; 
but,  except  when  the  tide  is  low,  the 
shingly  beach  is  not  favonrable  fbr 
walung.  These  rocks  were  the  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  the  author  of  *  Paul 
and  Virginia.' 


ROUTE  18. 

HAVRE  TO  DIEPPE  AND  ABBEVILLE,  BT 
FJECAMP  AND  EU. 

171  kilom.  =  106  Eng.  m. 

Diligence  daily  from  the  Beuzeville 
Stat,  of  the  Paris  Railway. 

At  Harfleur  (p.  61)  we  turn  out  of 
the  Rouen  road,  and  ascend  the  pretty 
green  valley  of  the  L^zarde  to  Monti- 
villiers,  agreeably  situated,  with  many 
trees  about  it,  and  containing  some 
picturesque  wooden  houses.  Its  Church 
belonged  to  a  once  famous  abbey  of 
Benedictine  nuns  founded  in  the  7th 
cent.  It  is  in  the  Romanesque  style  of 
the  11th  cent.,  except  the  N.  aisle, 
which  is  florid,  and  the  Lady  Chapel, 
early  pointed.  Notice  should  be  taken  of 
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its  elegant  Norman  tower,  surmoimted 
bra  %ht  spire,  with  a  florid  portal  on 
ofie  tide  of  it,  and  a  round  doorway, 
mamented  with  the  embattled  fret, 
oa  the  other,  and  within,  of  the  carved 
capitals  of  the  columns,  and  a  gallery 
of  stone  fret-work  near  the  W.  end. 

16  Eponville.  We  now  reach  the 
U^fa  groand  of  the  Pays  de  Caox  (p. 
60),  but  traverse  a  number  of  yalteys 
or  gallics  intenecting  it,  mnnxngdown 
to  the  sea,  in  every  one  of  which  a 
village  or  small  town  nestles ;  this 
FenderB  the  road  a  suooession  of  u^ 
and  downs.  When  the  harvest  is 
cleared  from  the  ground  and  sheep 
are  feeding  among  the  stubble,  a  long 
narrow  cart,  covered  either  with  a 
cored  wooden  roof  or  thatched  with 
straw— a  sort  of  horizontal  sentry-box 
on  wheels — may  be  seen  drawn  up  by 
Ills  road-side  or  in  the  fields ;  it  is  the 
moreable  bed  of  the  shepherd,  in 
which  he  shelters  himself  at  night  or 
m  bad  weather. 

14  Goderville. 

13  Fecamp  (Inns:  Poste,  extortion- 
ate; H.  du  Commerce),  a  town  of 
10,000  Inhab.,  nearly  fills  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  a  narrow  valley  opening 
oat  towards  the  sea  between  2  high 
fiUaises  or  diffe,  on  one  of  which  stands 
a  lif^thouae.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  at  once  a  seaport  and  a  ma- 
nfaetnring  town,  owing  to  the  abund- 
ant stream  which,  as  it  descends  the 
nllej,  turns  numerous  cotton  and 
other  mills,  besides  which  there  are  3 
steam  saw-mills.  The  harbour  is  small 
and  mach  sanded  up,  but  is  resorted  to 
Vj  colliers  from  Newcastle  and  Sunder- 
land, and  Baltic  timbeivships,  besides 
fishing  vessels. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  the 
Ck.9fthe  Abbey  of  Notre  Dame,  a  large 
tad  fine  edifice  in  the  early  pointed 
style,  with  some  Norman  features. 
Milt  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent., 
aeq)t  the  2  round  arched  apsidal 
ehapels,  behind  the  K  end,  which  are 
older,  and  the  S.  side  of  the  choir, 
which  is  more  modem  and  florid.  The 
l«dy  Chapel,  with  its  carved  wood- 
vorkof  the  1 6th  cent.,  and  the  monu- 
Bients  in  the  side  chapels  of  abbots 
Richard  0223),  William  (1297),  and 


Kobert  (1326\  consisting  of  altar  tombs 
enriched  with  crocheted  inches,  bear- 
ing their  effigies  reclining  under  florid 
canopies,  merit  notice.  Also  some 
curious  carvings  of  Scriptural  subjects 
in  the  N.  transept. 

Fecamp  was  the  retreat  of  Cuvier 
during  the  storm  of  the  Revolution. 
He  commenced  his  studies  in  natural 
history  here  on  the  sea-beach.  On  the 
top  of  the  cliff  behind  the  town,  near 
the  new  lighthouse,  328  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  is  the  Gothic  Chapelle  de  N, 
Dame  de  SaltUf  built  by  Henry  I.  of 
England,  much  resorted  to  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  by  sailors  and  fishers. 
The  fishwives  sometimes  mount  up  to 
it  on  their  knees  as  a  penance. 

About  10  m.  S.W.  of  F6camp,  on  the 
coast,  is  the  fishing  village  of  Etretat, 
situated  amidst  rocks  which  have  been 
excavated  by  the  sea  into  arches, 
aiguilles,  and  other  fantastic  shapes. 
It  is  resorted  to  by  French  artists,  and 
there  is  a  tolerable  and  cheap  little 
inn  ( Au  Rendezvous  des  Artistes).  The 
road  thither  is  bad. 

A  hill,  steeper  than  that  which  leads 
into  Fecamp  from  the  W.,  carries  the 
road  out  of  it  on  the  side  of  Dieppe. 

19  Cany,  in  its  pretty  green  and 
wooded  valley,  is  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  bare  open  land  which  precedes 
and  follows.  The  Chdteau  belongs  to 
the  Due  de  Luxembourg. 

The  road  again  approaches  the  sea  at 

12  St.  Vallery  en  Caux,  a  fishing 
town  of  5328  Inhab.,  with  a  port 
formed  by  locking  the  stream,  which 
here  descends  to  the  sea. 

14  Bourg  Dun. 

18  Dieppe,  in  Rte.  5. 

A  rudely  jolting,  one-horse  patftche 
runs  daily  between  Dieppe  and  Eu. 
A  cabriolet  costs  10  frs.  to  ^o  and  re- 
turn. The  road,  as  before,  is  carried 
over  the  high  ground  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  traverses  in  succes- 
sion several  valleys. 

19  Tocqueville,  a  small  hamlet.  Be- 
yond it  a  considerably  larger  village, 
Creil,  with  a  massive  church,  is  passed. 

11  Eu. — Inns:  Poste  or  Cygne ;  H. 
de  rUnion,  neither  good  nor  cheap. 
Eu  is  a  somewhat  lifeless  town  of  3730 
Inhab.,  on  the  Bresle,  a  small  stream 
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which  formed  the  boundary  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  which  falls  into  the  Channel 
2  m.  lower  down  at  Treport.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  an  irregular  mar- 
ket-place, no  two  sides  of  which  are 
parallel,  overlooked  by  the  E.  epd  of 
the  Parish  Churchy  a  heavy  building  and 
injured  by  modern  reparations,  exter- 
nally propped  np  by  huge  flying  but- 
tresses. It  is  m  the  early  pointed 
style;  the  uiforium  arches  open  into 
the  aisles ;  the  E.  end  is  angular,  but 
several  of  the  side  chapels  are  of  late 
florid  Gothic.  Attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  screen  before  that  of  St. 
Laurent,  an  Irish  archbishop  ;  to  the 
Entombment  in  another  chapel  com- 
posed of  statues  as  large  as  life ;  and  to 
the  fantastic,  spirally  banded  column 
in  the  S.  transept  The  church  was 
restored  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  gave 
several  pamted  windows  from  the  ma- 
nu&ctory  at  Sevres. 

In  the  cnjpt  (caveau)  below  the 
church  are  deposited  a  series  of  monu- 
mental effigies  which  were  mutilated 
by  the  revolutionists  1 793,  and  thrown 
into  a  vault  filled  with  rubbish,  but 
have  been  restored  by  the  late  king. 
The  oldest  is  of  St.  Laurent,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  died  at  £u  (1181), 
whither  he  had  repaired  on  a  mission 
of  peace,  to  reconcile  Henry  II.  and 
the  King  of  Ireland.  The  rest  are  of  the 
counts  of  Eu,  of  the  family  of  Artois; 
viz.  Charles  d' Artois,  1471— the  head 
and  hands  are  of  marble ;  of  bis  father, 
Philip  d' Artois,  made  prisoner  at  Nico- 

Jolis  by  the  Turks,  d.  1397  in  Anatolia: 
ean  d  Artois,  1386,  his  surcoat  studded 
with  fleurB-de-lis  of  copper — he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Cressy  along  with  the 
French  king;  Isabella  de  Melun,  his 
wife,  in  an  elaborately  carved  dress, 
with  do^  at  her  feet ;  Jeanne  de  Sa- 
yeuse,  wife  of  Charles  d' Artois,  a  pleas- 
ing countenance  and  curious  costume ; 
Hel^ne  de  Melun,  his  2nd  wife;  Isabelle 
d* Artois,  who  died  unmarried,  1397. 

Eu  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however,  on 
account  of  its  Chdteau,  which  belonged 
to  Kins;  Louis-Philippe,  who  inherited 
it,  with  the  Comte  d'Eu,  firom  his 
mother,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Due  de  Penthi^vre.  His  Majesty  here 
received  H.  M.  Queen  Victoria  in  1843. 


The  chUtean  is  a  low  building  of  red 
brick  surmounted  by  high  tent-shaped 
rooft  of  slate,  like  the  pavilions  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  is  without  architectural 
beauty.  It  was  built  1578  by  Henry 
of  Lorraine,  le  Balafi^  Due  de  Guise, 
on  the  site  of  a  castle  which  had  be- 
longed in  turn  to  the  Lusignans,  the 
Bricnnes,  the  Artois,  the  Cloves,  and 
the  Saint  Pols,  and  which  was  burnt 
down  by  Louis  XI.  (1475),  to  punish 
the  treachery  of  the  Comte  de  St. 
Pol.  It  was  much  au^ented  by  the 
late  king,  and  splendidly  fitted  up, 
the  walls  being  clothed  with  a  collec- 
tion of  historical  and  family  portraits, 
including  those  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  various  lines  of  the  counts  of  Eug 
to  the  number  of  1  lOO.  Many  of  them 
are  copies,  others  are  mere  furniture 
pictures;  yet  the  collection  is  highly 
interesting,  and  the  formation  of  it 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  grander 
gallery  of  Versailles,  which  this  re- 
sembles on  a  miniature  scale.  There 
appears  to  be  no  other  arrangement 
than  that  of  making  a  certain  number 
of  pictures  fit  into  certain  spaces  ; 
names,  dates,  nations,  and  families  are 
intermixed,  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  them  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  house. 

It  is  possible  that  the  collection  may 
shortly  be  dispersed.  A  few  pictures 
are  here  noted  down,  as  possessing  some 
peculiar  interest: — the  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans  by  Mignard,  Napoleon, 
and  his  father,  Charles  Bonaparte! 
There  are  several  portraits  of  tlie 
frivolous  and  ambitious  Anne  Marie 
Louise  de  Montpensier,  called  some- 
times la  Grande  Mademoiselle,  who, 
after  having  aspired  to  the  hands  of 
her  cousin  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  Grand 
Conde,  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  was  content  at  last 
to  be  married  to  Lauzun,  a  simple 
gentleman.  She  often  resided  in  this 
cbAteau  ;  and  one  of  these  likenesses, 
at  the  age  of  43,  in  which  she  is  drawn 
holding  her  father's  (Gaston  Due  d'Or- 
l^ans)  portrait,  is  mentioned  by  her  in 
her  *  Memoires.'  Her  bedroom  is  still 
preserved.  Some  of  the  drawings  in 
the  Cabinet  de  la  Coquille,  on  the  first 
floor,  are  by  her.     She  became  pes- 
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KsnTofEo  by  purchase  from  Made- 
Msdle  de  Guise,  the  last  descendant 
of  that  family  in  a  direct  line,  1661. 
Sbe  bequeathed  Dombes  and  £u  to  the 
Du  da  Maine,  natural  son  of  Louis 
UV.  by  Had.  de  Montespan,  and 
£ither  of  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre,  in  the 
mi  hope  of  ransoming  Lauzun  her 
bsbaod  from  the  prison  of  Pi^eroL 
^  first  Gommenc«i  the  historic  gal- 
krj  of  portraits  at  En,  and  her  col- 
kction  farms  the  groundwork  of  that 
tiin  existing.  At  the  hack  of  one  of 
the  portraits  of  herself  there  is  written 
by  her  own  hand,  "  Bergere  alant  a  la 
£ute  da  Yilage  Toisin."  Portraits  con- 
tmited—of  Louis  XVL,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette his  queen,  the  Dauphin  their 
son,  who  died  in  the  Temple,  and  all 
the  other  members  of  their  family; 
those  of  Louis-Philippe  and  his  family 
oeeopy  the  8ahn  de  Famiile — the  most 
oieasitig  snd  interesting  is  the  Princess 
Mirie  of  Wirtemburg,  the  sculptor  of 
the  admirable  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
Here  are  2  portraits  of  Louis-Philippe 
£g^te  (d.  1793),  one  as  a  young  man 
ID  drie  dress,  the  other  in  uniform,  by 
SirJ.Ee^ds, 

Ohe  of  the  most  superb  and  inter- 
estiag  apartments  is  the  Galerie  des 
Gaimy  filled  with  portraits  of  that  re- 
Bsrkable  fiunily,  who  once  owned  this 
ch&teau ;  among  them,  Claude  de  Lor 
nune,  with  the  armour  and  sword  with 
vhich  he  fought  at  Mariguan ;  Franfois 
de  Lorraine,  Due  de  Guise,  who  was 
voonded  in  the  face  before  Boulogne 
br  an  English  lance,  and  who  endured 
the  pain  of  haying  the  lance-head  ex- 
tracted Trom  his  cheek  with  a  pair  of 
pincers,  while  the  surgeon  rested  his 
Im  on  the  duke's  h^  to  obtain  a 
{luchase.  He  was  the  successful  de- 
fender of  Metz  against  Charles  V.,  and 
ft«  captorer  of  Calais  firom  the  Eng- 
lish; he  was  killed  by  the  poisoned 
Hllet  of  Poltot,  1563.  His  son.  Due 
Boui  le  Balafr^  was  so  called  also  from 
awoQod  in  his  cheek  received  from  an 
Vquebose  at  the  battle  of  Dormans. 
Be  began  to  build  the  chftteau  d*i:u 
1578;  be  was  the  chief  of  the  Ligue, 
the  hero  of  the  Joum^e  des  Barricades, 
>Qd  the  murderer  of  Coligny  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  night.     He  was  assas- 


sinated by  Henri  III.  at  Blois  (Ete. 
53),  1588,  together  with  his  brother, 
the  Card,  de  Lorraine. 

Marie  de  Lorraine,  daoehter  of  Duke 
Claude,  queen  of  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
and  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots; — 
Queen  Mary  herself  in  her  widow's 
weeds  of  white  (royal  mourning); — 
Catherine  Ducbesse  de  Montpensier, 
sister  of  Le  Balafr^,  who  revenged  his 
death  b^  insticating  Jacques  Clement 
to  assassinate  Henri  IIL ; — the  Due  de 
Mayenne,  brother  of  Le  Balafr^,  com* 
mander  of  the  armies  of  the  Ligue 
against  Henri  IV. ; — Henri  IL  de  Lor- 
raine, Due  de  Guise,  conqueror  and 
viceroy  of  Naples  after  Masaniello's  re- 
bellion. 

*'  Le  rccit  de  cette  salle  a  fait  une 
longue  digression  sur  les  portraits  aui 
V  sont,"  are  the  words  of  Mademoiselle 
nenself,  in  describing  these  very  pic- 
tures in  her  own  gallery  ;  yet  how 
momentous  a  tale  does  every  counte- 
nance tell!  Where  shall  we  find  such 
an  accumulation  of  ambition,  of  crime, 
and  of  romance,  as  in  that  one  family  ? 

Of  Louis  XIV.  there  are  several 
likenesses,  also  of  his  family,  his  mis- 
tresses, his  generals,  his  court;  and 
even  more  of  Louis  XV.  In  the 
billiard-room  are  Charles  I.  and  II.* 
Oliver  CromwelUQueen  Elizabeth,  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  Agnes  Sorel. 

The  superb  Sniie  des  Jfois  is  so  called 
because  filled  with  portraits  of  kings 
and  queens  only :  here  are  Marie  de 
Medicis  by  Van  Dyk,  given  by  herself 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  and 
Henri  IV.  Here  is  a  cast  of  the  eques- 
trian group  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  striking 
down  for  the  first  time  an  enemy,  by 
the  Princess  Marie. 

In  the  Cabinet  du  Boi,  among  por- 
traits of  H.M.'s  own  family,  including 
his  father,  are  Madame  de  Genlis,  his 
preceptress ;  Pamehi,  afterwards  Lady 
Fit2gerald ;  and  Madame  de  Lamballe, 
who  was  murdered  1793. 

The  Ball  of  Victona  is  decorated 
with  pictures  representing  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  England  to  £u,  painted 
by  French  artisU. 

The  small  ChapcUe,  a  mixture  of 
Gothic  and  Italian  in  ite  decorations, 
has  some  modem  pwnted  glass  win- 
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dows  from  Sevres ;  one  is  a  portrait  of 
St  Am^lie,  after  the  picture  by  Paul 
Delaroche. 

The  Pare  or  grounds  are  less  at- 
tractive than  the  palace ;  being  a  wil- 
derness of  trees,  mostly  woody  elms, 
planted  in  rows  with  angular  terraces ; 
a  gloomy  canal,  and  muddy  circular 
ponds  beset  with  willows.  No  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  slopes 
of  die  ground,  —  no  taste  shown  in 
laying  out  the  brotherhood  of  alleys 
and  formal  parterres.  Only  on  the  1. 
of  the  castle  a  few  ancient  beeches 
survive,  beneath  whose  branches  the 
Balafn^  Due  de  Guise  heard  the  suits 
of  his  vassals,  and  concerted  plots 
against  his  sovereign.  Here  a  small 
space  was  railed  in  by  Louis-Philippe, 
who  affixed  this  inscription  : — *•  Ici 
les  Guises  tenaient  conseil  4iu  XVIe 
sifecle."  At  the  extremity  of  the 
grounds  is  a  terrace  overlooking  the 
gap  through  which  the  Bresle,  quitting 
the  bare  and  dull  valley,  enters  the  sea, 
and  the  little  village  Treport  is  pei> 
ceived  at  its  mouth.  On  this  terrace 
is  a  brick  Pavilion,  fitted  up  by  poor 
Mademoiselle,  during  the  time  she  was 
banished  to  her  estate  at  En  by  Louis 
XIV.  for  refusing  to  marry  the  para- 
lytic and  imbecile  King  of  Portugal. 
Louis-Philippe  restored  it,  and  orna- 
mented it  with  pictures  of  the  events 
of  her  life. 

The  effigies  of  the  Due  Henri  de 
Guise  (le  Balafr6),  murdered  at  Blois, 
and  of  his  wife  Catherine  de  Cloves, 
are  in  the  Eglise  du  College,  originally 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  established 
at  Eu  by  le  Balafr6.  The  church, 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle, 
as  well  as  the  monuments,  were  raised 
at  her  expense ;  they  are  rich  in  marble, 
but  of  no  value  as  works  of  art.  He 
is  represented  in  armour,  she  in  ruff 
and  farthingale;  there  are  duplicate 
effigies  of  both,  attended  by  figures  of 
Prudence,  Strength,  Faith,  and  Cha- 
rity ;  Gillot  was  the  sculptor.  From  the 
pulpit  of  this  ch.  Bourdaloue  preached 
his  first  sermon. 

On  the  Bresle,  close  to  the  palace,  is 
a  mill  for  making  sea  biscuits,  sawing 
timber^  &c.,  established  by  an  Ehiglish- 
man. 


Treport,  the  port  of  Eu,  3  m.  dis- 
tant, is  a  fishing  village  of  2265  In- 
hab.,  having  an  old  Church  seated  on 
a  height,  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  remarkable  for  its  elaborate  W. 
porch,  and  for  the  roof  of  its  nave  dis- 
tinguished by  pendants  of  stone  hang- 
ing from  it,  of  the  I4th  century.  Tre- 
port is  supposed  to  be  the  Ulterior 
Portus  of  Julius  Csesar. 

16  Valines. 

18  Abbeville  (Rte.  3). 


ROUTE  21. 

ROUEN  TO  ALGN9ON,  BY  BGRNAT,  BROQ- 
LIE,  AND  81^  EZ. 

143  kilom.  =  89  Eng.  m. 

42  Brionne  (Rte.  23). 

15  Bemay  {Irm:  La  Poste,  Lion 
d*Or),  a  manufacturing  town  of  7244 
Inhab.  It  once  possessed  an  import- 
ant abbey,  founded  bv  Judith,  wife 
of  Richard  II.  Duke  of  Normandy ;  the 
Ch.  of  which,  now  converted  into  ware- 
houses, is  one  of  the  oldest  Norman 
(Romanesque)  buildings  existing  in 
Normandy,  having  been  begun  in  the 
early  part  of  the  11th  century.  It  is 
large  in  its  dimensions  and  perfectly 
simple  in  its  style :  plain  square  piers 
support  equally  plain  circular  arches. 
The  columns  attached  to  the  piers  are 
carved,  and  one  is  inscribed  **  Isam- 
bardus  me  fecit."  The  choir  ends  in 
an  apse,  and  there  is  one  in  each  tran- 
sept. "The  dome  vaulting  in  circular 
courses  over  the  aisles  is  exceedingly 
curious."  In  St,  Croix  are  some 
painted  windows,  and  the  high  altar 
was  brought  from  Bee.  N.  Dame  de  la 
Couture  is  a  Gothic  ch.  of  the  1 5th  cent. 
The  houses  in  the  Grande  Rue  retain 
curious  porches  and  bits  of  Gothic. 

10  Broglie»  a  town  of  1052  Inhab. 

The  Church  is  an  ancient  and  singular 
building;;  along  its  W.  front  runs  a 
row  of  mterlacing  circular  arches ;  one 
side  of  the  nave  rests  on  very  massive 
piers;  the  other  is  modernised,  the 
piers  pared  down,  and  pointed  arches 
substituted  for  round  ones.  The  large 
and  plain  Chdteau  on  a  height  sur- 
rounded   by  wood   near    this  is  the 
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bmij  residence  of  the  Doc  de  Brogliei 
a-mmister.  and  one  of  the  most  yir- 
tBOos,  enlightened,  and  eminent  states- 
mn  ID  France. 

16  MonnaL 

U  Gwc4  has  a  mined  castle. 

12  Nonant 

IS  S^  (/im  .•  La  Corne),  a  poor 
little  city  with  a  population  of  only 
5500,  owiDg  that  title  to  the  possession 
of  a  CatAedral,  a  fine  edifice,  the  re- 
mirksble  features  of  which  are,  the 
porch,  47  feet  deep,  under  the  W.  fhint, 
rnnkei  bj  2  spires;  the  nave,  80  ft. 
high,  of  pure  early  pointed  Gothic  of 
the  Idth  cent ;  the  windows  are  double 
lancet  and  very  elegant.  The  choir 
and  transepts  are  in  the  decorated  style 
of  the  end  of  the  14th  cent. 

A  cathedral  was  built  here  In  1055, 
hat  DO  part  of  it  exists  in  the  present 
one,  jadging  from  the  style.  The  town 
vasbamtdown  in  1150  and  1353,  and 
pTDbably  the  cathedral  also. 

21  JJatfon  (Rte.  36). 


ROUTE  23. 

lOIJEN  TO  CAEN,  BT  BRIOMKE,  OR  BT 
HONFI«EUB« 

a.  By  Brionne  128  kilonk.=79^m. 

The  road  after  issuing  out  of  Rouen 
crosses  the  Seine,  and  runs  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  1.  bank,  here  bor- 
dered by  chalk  cliflfe  (Rte.  12),  skirting 
on  the  1.  the  forest  of  Rouvray,  to 

12  Grande  Couronne;  thence  by  Mou- 
iineaox  (Rte.  12)  and  near  the  castle  of 
fiobert  ie  Diable  to  Bouille,  where  it 
quits  the  Seine,  separating  from  the 
hranch  to  Honflenr,  which  turns  to  the 
It  (see  below). 

13  Bourgtheroude. 

Aboat  2  m.  N.  of  the  road,  and  the 
Bme  from  Brionne,  are  tfie  ruiru  of  the 
Mey  of  Bee  ffelhuin,  now  of  little  im- 
por^oe  or  interest,  but  famous  for 
oaTing  given  two  successive  archbishops 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  Lanfranc  and 
Amelm.  It  has  been  demolished,  ex- 
cept a  tower  of  the  15ih  cent.,  and  the 
'vast  conventual  building  erected  in  the 
17th  cent  is  converted  into  a  military 
itod-house. 

17  Brionne. — Inn :  La  Poste,  once 


the  ch&teau  of  the  seigneur  of  the 
place.  Brionne  is  a  small  town  on  the 
Risle.  The  religious  oowncil  which  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Beren^ius 
was  held  in  the  presence  of  William 
the  Conqueror  in  the  Ch.  of  St.  Denis. 
There  are  some  fragments  of  the  walls 
of  the  keep  of  the  castle  in  the  middle 
of  the  Risle. 

11  MarchdNeuf. 
14  L'Hdtellerie. 

13  Zitieux,  in  Rte.  25. 

17  Estr^es. 

13  Moult. 

17  Cakn  (Rte.  25). 

Before  reaching  this  the  road  fells 
into  the  great  Route  25,  from  Paris  to 
Cherbourg,  and  is  fully  described  under 
that  head. 

b.  By  Honflcnr  13G  kilom.=84i  m. 

To  Caen  by  Pont  Audemer  and  Hon- 
fleur,  a  diiigence  runs  daily. 

12  Grand  Couronne. 

13  Bourgachard. 

At  5  min.  past  1  on  Sat.  19th  Sept. 
18:29,  the  tower  of  the  parish  ch.  sank 
down  in  a  heap,  crushing  the  nave  and 
covering  part  of  the  churchyard.  Had 
the  accident  occurred  the  following  dav, 
it  being  the  hour  of  mass,  the  whole 
congregation  must  have  been  annihi- 
lated. There  was  a  curious  leaden 
font  in  this  ch.  A  dreary  district  ex- 
tends from  this  place  as  far  as  the 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Risle,  one  of  the 
loveliest  streams  in  Normandy,  in  which 
lies 

23  Pont  Audemer.— /»m ;  Pot  d'E- 
tain :  the  samlets  (saumoneaux  of  the 
Risle)  are  excellent.  This  is  a  prettily 
situated  town  of  5400  Inhab.,  famed 
for  its  tanneries,  of  which  it  contains 
40 ;  besides  wbidi  some  cotton  is  woven 
here,  its  industry  being  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  Risle,  which  passes 
through  it  in  snuill  streams.  It  ooce 
had  a  castle,  in  besieging  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  cent.,  cannon 
were  nret  used  in  France :  it  was  razed 
by  Du  Guesclin.  The  Churches  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Pr^s,  now  a  tanhouse,  and  of 
St.  Germain,  in  the  suburb,  may  furnish 
some  points  of  interest  to  the  anti- 
quarian architect.  The  Churches  of  St, 
Ouen  and  of  St.  Sepulchre  are  said  to  be 
worth  notice. 
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The  Terrace  of  the  ch&teau  de  Bon- 1  yet  orchards  and  hedges  give  an  Enr- 
nebon  presents  a  pleasant  yiew.    Kng-   lish  cast  to  the  scenery.    The  head- 


iish  Ch.  service  on  Sundays,  45,  Roe  de 
Bemay.  It  is  a  pleasant  walk  to  ascend 
the  lovely  banks  of  the  Risle  as  far  as 
the  Castle  of  Montfort, 

A  direct  road  fVom  Pont  Audemer 
to  Pont  rEydcjue,  avoiding  the  d^tonr 
by  Honfleur,  is  completed — by  Beuze- 
ville  14  kilom.,  to  Pont  rEvfeque  IS 
kilom. 

At  Fiqueflear  we  obtain  a  fine  view 
over  the  embouchure  of  the  Seine. 

23  Honftewr,  {Tnn:  Les  Armes  de 
France,  a  mere  anberge. — Honfleur  is 
famed  fbr  melons.)  it  is  a  seaport 
town  of  10,000  Inhab.  at  the  mouth  of 
of  the  Seine,  here  7  m.  broad,  on  its 
S.  bank,  opposite  to  Havre,  and  com- 
municating with  that  port  daily  by 
steamboats.  The  town  is  doll  and 
utterly  without  interest  to  the  trayeller, 
and  moreover  very  dirty,  but  its  situa- 
tion, backed  by  wooded  heifthts,  is  ver^ 
pleasing.  Its  commerce,  once  consi- 
derable, has  been  absorbed  by  Havre. 
Its  harbour,  protected  by  a  stone  pier 
not  yet  finished^  is  accessible  only  at 
high  water,  and  is  principally  resorted 
to  by  fishing  vessels,  though  some 
timber-ships  unload  here.  7000  dozens 
of  eggs  are  exported  weekly  to  England, 
besides  butter  and  fruit  The  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  on  the  nitl 
above  the  town  to  the  W.,  much  re- 
sorted to  by  sailors  and  fillcfd  with 
their  ex-yotos,  is  in  a  charming  situa- 
tion for  the  wevj  over  the  Seme.  It 
was  formerly  not  uncommon  for  the 
crews  of  vessels  which  had  escaped 
imminent  danger  at  sea  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage hither  in  their  shirts,  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded. 

The  English  Church  Service  was  per- 
formed twice  every  Sunday  (?)  in  1844, 
in  a  building  on  the  Route  de  Rouen. 

The  Steamer  from  Havre  to  Rouen 
calls  off  the  port  in  going  and  returning. 
(Rte.  12.) 

Steamers,  twice  a-da^  to  Havre,  7  m. 
and  back,  start  according  to  the  tide : 
the  passage  takes  np  f  of  an  hour. 

Diligetices  daily  to  Caen  and  Rouen. 

After  the  long  and  stately  avenue 
of  trees  leading  out  of  Honfleur,  the 
way  to  Caen  possesses  no  great  interest : 


dress  of  the  women,  a  mghtcap  twisted 
like  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  is  by  no  means 
elegant. 

17  Pont  ITEv^ue,  a  town  on  the 
Touques.  [Trouville,  on  the  sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Touques  {Jrms :  H.  de 
la  Plage; — de  Paris ;—de  Bellevue), 
is  a  rapidly  increasing  bathing-place, 
much  frequented  from  July  to  Sept  fbr 
sea-bathing:  the  sea  is  not  so  rough 
as  at  Havre,  and  the  water  is  more 
salt.  Steamers  several  times  a-day  to 
Havre.] 

Here  the  road  to  Lisieux  (Rte.  25) 
and  Falaise  branches  S.  i  m.  N.  of 
our  road,  and  2^  m.  from  P.  I'E. ;  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pays  d'Auze  is  Beau- 
mont, a  small  bourg  with  an  abbey,  in 
which  Laplace,  the  mathematician  and 
author  of  the  '  M^canique  Cdleste,*  was 
bom. 

18  Dozull6.  We  here  cross  the 
Dives,  from  whose  mouth  the  Con- 
queror set  sail  for  England. 

12  Troam. 

14  Caen,  in  Rte.  25. 

ROUTE  24. 


and  fro, 
the  height  of  the 


HAVRE  TO  CASN. 

.  Steamboats   pass  daily    to 
starting  as  soon  as 
tide  allows  them. 

The  voyage,  which  takes  up  about 
4  hrs.,  2^  of  tiiem  on  the  open  sea,  is 
pleasant  in  fine  weather.  The  steamer 
skirts  the  coast  of  the  d^pt  Calvados, 
in  sight  of  the  bathing-place  Trouville 
(see  above),  and  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Dives,  where  William  the  Conqueror 
tarried  lor  a  month  to  collect  his  fleet 
of  3000  ships  and  his  army  of  50,000 
men.  The  mouth  of  the.Ome  is  en- 
tered with  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
sands  and  rocks,  and  we  then  thread 
its  sinuous  channel  between  low  banks, 
but  the  landscape  is  enlivened  bj 
several  andent  churches,  A  canal  is 
in  progress,  by  which  some  of  the 
windings  of  the  Ome  will  be  avoided, 
and  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  Caen, 
10  m.,  abridged.  If  the  vessel,  owing 
to  tempestuous  weather,  should  miss 
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tk  tide  to  crois  the  bar,  it  miist  wait 
OBlside,  and  lie  off  the  month  for  10 
or  IS  lin.  for  the  next  tide ;  bat  this 
wdf  happens. 

"At  length  the  city  of  Caen  ex- 
teads  itsdf,  terminated  at  each  ex- 
tremity bT  the  Tenerable  abbeys  of 
Williftm  the  Conqueror,  and  Mathilda 
\a  qneen ;  the  latter,  snrmonnted  by 
S  towers,  is  nearest  at  hand,  There 
iR  no  tnoes  of  workshops  and  mann- 
frctories,  or  of  their  pollution ;  but 
the  chorches,  with  their  towers  and 
^bts,  rise  aboTe  the  houses  in  bold 
Dcfaitectaral  maases,  and  the  city  as* 
nmes  a  chsraeter  of  quiet  monastic 
opoJenee,  comforting  the  eye  and  the 
iniiHl'*— Pa/(7/tir«r. 

Abreast  of   the   town  the  river  is 
fined  with  sumptuous  quays  of  solid 
mtanry,  alongside  of  which  the  vessel 
■  Bioored. 
Cash.    Rte.SS. 


ROUTE  25. 

Ping  TO    CASH  AKD    CHERBOVSa,    BT 
EVRBUX  AND  USIEITX. 

To  Caen  223  kilora.  «  138  Eng.  m. 
Cieo  to  Cherbourg  118  kilom.  =  74 
Eog.m. 

This  journey  is  best  made  by  taking 
the  Rouen  Bailway  as  &r  as  St.  Pierre 
de  Yauvray  Stat.  (3  hrs.— see  Rte.  8) 
^vhence  a  MalUposte  runs  daily  in 
15^  hrs.  to  Cherbourg,  by  Louviers 
ind  Lisienx,  251  kilom.  =  125  m. 

The  Bailway  is  to  be  continued  to 
Qierboarg. 

Migencta  daily. 

Prom  Paris  to  St.  Pierre  de  Vanvray 
is  described  in  Rte.  8.  A  little  beyond 
this  we  quit  the  route  to  Rouen,  tum- 
isf  to  the  1.  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
Seme,  up  a  wooded  combe  to  an  ele- 
vated and  fertile  but  monotonous 
coimtrr. 

15  nicy-sur-Gure.  10  m.  S.  of  this 
»  Ivry,  where  Henri  IV.  gained  a 
nomentoos  Tietory  over  the  Duo  de 
Mayenne  and  the  army  of  the  League 
1590. 

At  Cocherel,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Eiire,  4  m.  below  (N.  of)  Pacy,  Du 


Guesclin,  in  1364,  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  Charles  le 
Mauvais. 

18  Evreux  {IrmB:  H.du  Ghind  Cer^ 
very  eood— de  France,  opposite  the 
Cathedral),  cheMieu  of  the  D(fpt.  de 
I'Eure,  has  10,287  Inhab.,  and  is  pret- 
tily situated  in  a  bowl-shaped  valley 
shut  in  on  N.  and  S.  by  hills,  and 
watered  hyi  the  Iton,  an  ainuent  of  the 
Eure,  divided  into  several  branches. 
It  has  a  considerable  share  in  the  cot- 
ton mana&cture  (ticking  and  stock- 
ings), here  carried  on  by  the  hand- 
loom  more  than  by  the  steam-engine. 
Its  chief  edifice  is 

•Xa  Cathedrale,  presenting  to  the  W. 
an  incongruous  front  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture, flanked  by  two  towers,  and 
surmounted  in  the  centre  of  the  cross 
by  a  loftier  tower  and  florid  spire, 
erected  by  the  Cardinal  de  la  Balue, 
fiivourite  of  Louis  XI.  The  nave  is  in 
tlie  Norman  style,  probably  of  our 
Henry  I.'s  time,  since  he  burnt  the 
town,  with  the  permission  of  the  bishop, 
on  condition  of  rebuilding  the  churches. 
The  upper  part  of  the  nave,  and  the 
rest  of  the  oh.,  are  pointed,  and  for  the 
most  part  more  modem  than  the  reign 
of  Philippe-Anguste,  who  again  burnt 
the  town  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
treachery  of  Jean  Sms  Terre,  in  making 
it  over  to  him  during  King  Richard's 
captivity,  bat  on  Richard's  nnexpected 
return  not  only  withholding  it,  but 
murdering  the  French  garrison  placed 
in  the  castle.  The  choir,  supported  on 
clustered  columns  with  glazed  trifo- 
rium  (1330-60),  is  very  lofty  and  light. 
The  Lady  Chapel  and  the  N.  transept 
are  still  more  recent  (1465-75),  and 
the  Portal  leading  into  it,  in  the  flam- 
boyant Gothic,  elaborately  ornamented, 
is  deservedly  admired,  in  spite  of  the 
injuries  and  loss  of  its  statues  inflicted 
by  the  Revolutionists.  It  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  oenty.  The 
beautiful  rose  window  in  the  S.  tran- 
sept, and  the  wooden  screens  to  the 
side  chapels  round  the  choir,  showing 
the  flamboyant  Gothic  style  modified 
by  the  reviving  Italian,  also  merit 
notice.  The  Lady  Chapel,  of  elegant 
architecture  (temp.  Louis  XL),  con- 
tains painted  glass  equally  remarkable 
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for  its  fine  execation  and  perfect  pre- 
servation. The  woodwork  enclosing 
the  chapels  round  the  choir,  of 
mixed  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  merits 
notice. 

The  Bishop* s  Palace,  built  1484,  pre- 
sents some  curious  details. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  is 
the  Ch,  of  St,  Taurin,  attached  to  the 
sdminaire:  it  is  small,  and  resembles 
the  cathedral  in  the  various  styles  it 
displays,  having  shared  like  it  tne  for- 
tune of  war  and  conflagration.  The 
outer  wall  of  the  S.  transept  is  orna- 
mented with  an  arcade  of  semicircular 
arches,  the  jwinnels  of  which  are  prettily 
diapered  with  a  pattern  formed  of  red 
tiles  let  into  the  masonry.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  ch.  built 
1026  by  Richard  II.  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy.   The  cloister  is  curious. 

The  Chasse  or  Shrine  of  St.  Taurin, 
which  once  contained  his  relics,  is  pre- 
served in  the  sacristy.  It  is  a  wooden 
box,  shaped  like  a  Gothic  chapel,  co- 
vered with  plates  of  copper  or  silver  gilt, 
enchased  with  a  diapered  pattern,  and 
set  round  with  bas-reliefi  and  small 
statuettes  of  bishops  and  saints;  it  is 
a  work  of  the  13th  cent.  The  archi- 
tectural decorations  are  rich  and  in 
good  taste :  such  shrines  are  now  very 
rare.  The  precious  stones  which  ouce 
ornamented  it  have  been  stolen  or 
lost. 

The  streets  of  Evreux  preserve  many 
antique  timber-framed  houses,  and  on 
the  Boulevards  are  traces  of  the  walls 
which  once  defended  it.  It  possesses  a 
Beffroi  called  Tour  de  PHorloge,  built 
in  the  15th  cent. 

Excavations  made  at  Vieil  Evreux 
(Mediolanum  Aulercamm)  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  theatre,  baths,  &c., 
and  of  various  relics  now  deposited  in 
the  Mos^e  d'Antiquites. 

The  name  of  the  premier  Enslish 
Viscount,  Devereux  Visct.  Hereford, 
is  derived  from  this  town :  the  family 
traces  its  descent  fh>m  Normandy. 

Coaches  go  hence  to  Chartres  and  to 
St.  Pierre  and  Vernon  Stats,  on  the 
Paris  and  Rouen  Railway  (Rte.  50) 
daily. 

The  next  post-station  to  Evreux  is 
called 


18  La  Commanderie,  from  a  castle 
and  ch.  of  the  Knights  Templars,  of 
which  the  ruins  and  some  tombs  of 
members  of  the  order  remain.  It  lies 
very  high. 

1 7  La  Riviere  Thibouville.  A  little 
to  the  N.  is  Harcourt,  cradle  of  one  of 
the  noble  houses  of  England,  who  trace 
their  descent  from  a  baron  of  the  name 
who  fell  beside  William  the  Norman  at 
Hastings.  I'here  are  scanty  remains  of 
a  castle. 

10  March^  Neuf. 

14  L'Hdtellerie.  The  upland  dis- 
trict traversed  by  the  road  forms  part 
of  the  Pays  de  Lieiwin,  celebrated  for 
its  fertility  and  excellent  cultivation. 

13  Lisieux  (^Inns:  H.  de  France  ; 
H.  d'Espagne),  a  thriving  manufac- 
turing town  (11,473  Inhab.),  prettily 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Touques 
with  the  Orbec.  About  3500  persona 
are  employed  in  and  around  the  town 
in  weaving  coarse  woollens,  flannels, 
horse-cloths,  &c  Its  main  street  ex- 
hibits specimens  of  ancient  domestic 
architecture,  timber-framed  houses  and 
pointed  gables,  well  suited  to  the  artist's 
pencil. 

The  *  Church  of  St.  Pierre  (formerly- 
cathedral)  faces  an  open  square,  with 
its  W.  front  surmounted  hj  a  spire; 
one  of  its  towers  is  rebuilding.  It  is 
in  the  early  pointed  style  of  the  13th 
cent.,  with  lancet  windows,  holding  a 
place  between  the  Norman  and  the 
lancet  Gothic  of  England.  A  preceding 
edifice,  built  1143-82  (when  the  pointeS 
style  had  scarcely  begun  to  appear  in 
this  part  of  France)  was  burnt  down 
1226.  Norman  arches  occur  in  the 
S.  W.  tower  only :  the  outside  of  the 
S.  transept  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
pointed  style.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
founded,  in  the  15th  cent.,  by  Pierre 
Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  unjust  tribunal  wnich 
condemned  Joan  of  Arc,  in  expiation  of 
'*his  false  judgment  of  an  innocent 
woman,"  as  he  expressly  states  in  the 
deed  of  endowment. 

Henry  II.  was  married  to  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  le 
Jeune,  1152,  in  this  cathedral. 

There  is  a  very  sinffular  old  woodea 
house  in  the  Rue  aux  F^s. 
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Liaeuz  was  the  capital  of  the  Lexovti, 
aGtUic  tribe  inentioned  by  Oesar,  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  (^Nociomagua, 
I)  baye  been  discovered  at  a  short  dis- 
tucefrom  the  present  one.  Thomas 
t  Becket  retired  hither  1169,  during 
his  exile  from  England.  Le  Val  Richer, 
a  small  ooantry  house  near  Lisieux,  is 
tile  sammer^retreat  of  M.  Guizot. 

17  Estr^.  The  road  from  Lisieux 
to  Gun  is  almost  destitute  of  interest 

13  Moult. 

17  Ca£I1.  Ivom:  H.  d'Angleterre ; 
best  and  good ;  bed,  2  fr. ;  servants,  1 
fir.  10  sous  per  diem ; — H.  de  la  Place 
fio3rale ;  not  very  dean,  but  moderate. 

Caen,  chief  town  of  the  IMpt.  du 
Calv&dds  (so  named  from  a  long  reef  of 
racks  on  its  coast,  on  which  a  Spanish 
vessel,  the  Calvftdds,  was  wrecked  in 
the  reign  of  Philippe  II.),  is  situated 
<n  the  Ome,  10  m.  from  its  mouth, 
aad  has  43,079  Inhab.  A  smaller 
stream,  the  Odon,  passes  through  the 
town  and  around  the  line  of  its  old 
nraparts,  to  which  it  served  as  a  fosse, 
Wfiire  it  joins  the  Ome,  turning  on  its 
vaj  several  milk.  Notwithstanding 
the  antiquity  of  Caen,  its  wider  streets, 
its  large  central  square,  in  which  stands 
the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  its 
houses  of  white  stone,  give  it  a  more 
cheerful  air  than  Bonen,  though  less 
enlivened  by  pasung  crowds.  The  tall 
white  Norman  head-dress  of  the  women, 
ornamented  with  lappets  behind  and 
sometimes  with  lace,  is  striking  and 
(plaint  to  a  stranger's  eye. 

To  the  traveller  Caen  recommends 
itself  by  its  numerous  specimens  of 
aodent  architecture,  to  the  permanent 
resident  by  the  salubrity  of  its  site 
and  the  cheapness  of  house-rent  «nd 
provisions,  which  had  caused  our  coun- 
trymen to  settle  themseWes  down  here 
in  a  colony,  until  the  troubles  of 
1S46  put  them  to  flight,  and  reduced 
their  number  from  4000  to  less  than  200. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  .one 
fide  of  a  small  market-place  full  of 
bustle  and  quaint  costumes  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  rises  the  Church  of  St, 
Pierre,  surmounted  by  one  of  the  most 
graceful  towers  and  spires,  in  the  com- 
plete Gothic  style,  which  Normandy 
can  produce ;  the  middle  story,  formed 

iwace. 


of  tall  lancet  windows  framed  within 
reeded  mouldings,  is  a  model  of  strength 
and  lightness.  Its  spire  of  stone, 
partly  pierced  li  jour,  was  built  1308, 
and  IS  242  ft  high.  The  nave  was 
constructed  probably  about  the  same 
time,  the  choir,  more  richly  orna- 
mented, rather  later,  while  its  roof 
and  the  chapels  round  the  choir  were 
added  in  1521.  The  rich  groining  of 
the  roof  of  the  choir  is  surpassed  in 
the  chapels,  where  it  assumes  the  form 
of  pendent  fringes,  giving  the  roof  a 
cellular  character.  The  side  walls  of 
these  chapels  are  pierced  with  arches 
and  set  with  statues.  Some  of  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  nave 
exhibit  ludicrous  carvings,  such  as 
Aristotle  bridled  and  ridden  by  the 
mistress  of  Alexander,  and  Lancelot 
crossing  the  sea  on  his  sword,  from  the 
old  romances.  The  exterior  of  the  E. 
end,  well  seen  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  is  as  much  Italian  as  Gothic,  so 
entirely  are  forms  and  styles  jumbled 
together. 

Caen  possesses  two  very  remarkaLIe 
monuments  of  the  jtiety  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  his  queen— or  rather 
of  their  desire  to  appease  the  [Pope  for 
contracting  a  marriage  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees— in  the  churches  of 
the  Abbayes,  Aux  Hommes  and  Aux 
Dames :  both  founded  1066,  and  valu- 
able in  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
because  their  date  is  undoubted. 

The  *  Church  of^SL  Etienne,  or  of  the 
Ahbaye  aux  Hommes,  destined  by  the 
Conqueror  as  a  resting-place  for  his 
own  remains,^  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated by  him  in  his  lifetime,  1077,  un- 
der Archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  was  the 
first  abbot.  The  W.  front  is  ^  per- 
fectly and  severely  plain  that  it  will 
probably  disappoint  expectations ;  it  is 
surmounted  by  2  stately  towers  and 
spires  of  later  date  (1200),  which,  with 
the  choir,  were  rebuilt,  or  added  to  the 
original  edifice,  long  after  the  time  of 
William.  The  interior  of  the  nave, 
however,  exhibits  the  rimd  severity 
and  massy  strength,  with  the  grandeur 
of  proportion,  of  the  Norman  Roman- 
esque style.  The  ch.  is  371  ft.  long 
and  98  ft.  high.  The  lower  row  of 
arches  supports  a  gallery,  havipg  arches 
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of  nearly  equal  span  and  J  of  the  height 
of  those  helow,  an  arrangement  resem- 
bling the  arcades  of  the  Koman  Coli- 
seum. These  upper  arches  originally 
opened  into  the  aisles,  the  vaulting 
below  them  bein^  of  posterior  date. 
The  clerestory  windows  consist  of  a 
tall  and  short  arch  placed  alternately 
on  one  side  or  the  other  to  meet  the 
curve  of  the  vault.  The  choir,  ending 
in  an  apse,  and  surrounded  by  apsidal 
chapels,  is  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style, 
answering  to  the  early  English  of  the 
12th  cent,  (some  sa^  1316-44).  A 
plain  grey  marble  slab  in  the  pavement 
before  the  high  altar  marks  the  grave 
of  William  Vie  Conqueror,  the  founder 
of  the  ch.,  but  it  has  been  long  since 
empty :  it  was  broken  open,  the  costly 
monument  erected  over  it  by  William 
Hufus  destroyed,  and  the  bones  scat- 
tered, by  the  Huguenots,  1 562,  and  lost 
without  record,  except  one  thigh-bone, 
^vhich  was  re-interred.  The  Revolu- 
tionists of  1 793  again  violated  the  grave, 
and  this  also  disappeared. 

The  funeral  of  the  Conqueror,  un- 
dertaken by  the  charity  of  a  simple 
knight,  as  already  detailed  (p.  39),  was 
singularly  interrupted,  even  within  the 
precincts  of  the  ch.,  and  before  the 
service  for  the  dead  was  concluded,  by- 
a  cry  from  one  of  the  bystanders,  a 
man  of  low  degree,  who  claimed  the 
site  of  the  grave,  sa^iuj?  that  it  occu- 
pied the  place  of  his  Other's  house, 
that  he  had  been  illegally  ejected  from 
it  in  order  to  build  the  ch.,  and  he  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  his  property. 
This  claim,  thus  boldly  made,  m  the 
presence  of  the  dead  monarch's  son 
Henry,  the  chief  mourner,  being  backed 
by  the  assent  of  the  townspeople,  who 
stood  by,  was  not  to  be  denied  or  re- 
jected, and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to 
pay  down  on  the  spot  60  sous  for  a 
place  of  sepulchre  for  the  royal  corpse. 
Even  then  it  is  related  that,  as  the 
coffin  was  being  lowered  into  the  grave, 
it  struck  against  some  obstacle,  fell, 
and  was  broken  into  pieces,  so  that  the 
corpse,  ejected  from  its  tenement,  dif- 
fused so  horrid  a  stench  through  the 
ch.,  that  the  rites  were  hurried  to  a 
close,  and  the  assembled  priests  and 
laity  disj)ersed. 


The  exterior  of  this  ch.  surmounted 
by  its  2  W.  towers,  its  central  octagonal 
tower,  and  4  turrets  on  the  E.,  has  a 
peculiarly  striking  effect  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  reminds  one  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  some  of  those  on  the  Rhine. 

The  adjoining  conventual  buildings 
(date  1726)  have  been  converted,  since 
1800,  into  a  College  numbering  not 
quite  300  students.  On  the  W.  side 
of  the  court  adjoining  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  building  (14th  cent),  lately 
restored  as  a  school,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  Norman  Palace, 
called  Grand  Palais.  The  ancient  hall 
called  Salle  des  Gardes,  of  the  13th  or 
14th  century,  still  exists. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  on 
the  heights  of  St.  GiUes,  is  the  *Abbaye 
aux  Dames,  and  ch.  of  la  Ste,  TrmiiS, 
founded  and  consecrated  1066,  though 
probably  unfinished,  by  the  Conqueror's 
queen,  Mathilda,  and  destined  by  her 
for  a  nunnery  of  noble  ladies.  The 
conventual  buildings  attached  to  the 
ch.  are  quite  modem  (1726),  and  arc 
converted  into  an  Hospital  {hotel  Dieu), 
in  which  40  sisters  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine  perform  the  duties  of  nurses 
of  the  sick :  the  choir  of  the  ch.  is  railed 
off  for  their  use.  The  ch.,  in  the  lighter 
and  more  ornate  character  of  its  archi- 
tecture, displays  so  broad  a  contrast  to  ^ 
the  masculine  plainness  of  Sl  Etienne, 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
they  had  been  both  in  progress  at  the  \ 
same  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  \ 
upper  part  of  the  W.  towers,  however,  ' 
this  edifice  is  a  perfect  and  unaltered 
specimen  of  pure  Norman  l^manesque ; 
the  choir  ending  in  an  apsis,  being  of  . 
the  same  age  and  style  as  the  nave. 
The  piers  are  lighter,  the  enpiged 
pillars  project  more,  than  in  St.  Etienne, 
the  embattled  fret  here  runs  round  the 
main  arches,  and  instead  of  a  lofty 
triforium  the  walls  alK>ve  them  are 
threaded  by  a  gallery  supported  by 
misproportioned  pillars,  exhibiting  gro- 
tesque fibres  among  the  foliage  of 
their  capitals.  The  arches  under  the 
central  tower  are  remarkably  bold,  and 
their  archivolts  are  chased  with  the 
Norman  lozenge.  The  one  opening 
into  the  nave  is  obtusely  pointed,  but 
apparently  of  the    same   date.      I'he 
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choir,  ending  in  a  semicircle  of 
doable  arches,  one  tier  over  the  other, 
encloses  in  the  centre  the  fragments 
of  the  black  marble  grave'stone  of  the 
foondressy  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
CalTinists,  who  dispersed  her  remains, 
which,  however,  were  collected  some 
years  after.  Underneath  is  a  crypt 
resting  on  34  closely  set  pillars. 

For  the  student  of  ancient  architec- 
ture the  following  churches  remain  also 
to  be  visited.  Not  far  from  St.  Etienne 
is  St,  Hicholas,  another  Norman  ch., 
coeval  with  the  two  abbeys,  having 
been  built,  except  the  tower  and  the 
pointed  vaulting^  of  the  nave,  between 
1066  and  1063;  it  is  now  a  hay -store, 
belonging  to  the  Remonte  de  Cavalerie. 
It  is  unaltered,  very  plain  in  style,  and 
ends  in  an  apse. 

St.  Etienne  la  Vieux^  though  desecrated 
and  in  mins,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  point* 
ed  Gothic :  on  the  wall  of  the  choir  is  a 
mutilated  equestrian  statue,  said  to  be 
William  I. 

St.  Jean  has  two  unequal  and  un- 
finished towers,  in  the  style  of  that 
of  St.  Pierre,  but  inferior  to  it  in  late 
pointed  style. 

St.  Michel,  in  the  suburb  of  Vaucelles, 
displays  some  curious  architectural  fea- 
tures ;  in  the  Norman  tower  the  very 
long  but  narrow  and  round-headed 
windows  deserve  notice.  The  fringed 
portal  is  surmounted  by  a  gable  filled 
with  elegant  flamboyant  tracery,  in  the 
style  of  the  15th  or  16th  cent. 

There  are  many  old  houses,  with 
curiously  ornamented  fronts  of  the 
13th  and  16th  centies.,  in  the  Kue  St. 
Pierre  (Nos.  52,  18,  20,  64,  24,  &c.), 
but  they  are  fast  disappearing. 

The  Hdtel  de  Valois,  Place  St. 
Pierre,  now  the  Bourse,  is  of  Italian 
architecture. 

The  Castle,  surmounting  the  height 
to  the  W.  of  St.  Pierre,  built  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  his  son  Henry 
— held  for  a  long  period  bv  the  Eng- 
lish, but  finally  tucen  from  them  by  the 
brave  Dunois,who  compelled  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  with  a  garrison  of  4000 
men  to  surrender,  1459 — has  now  the 
tspect  of  a  modem  fortress  bastioned 
and  counterscarped  ;  but  having  been 
dismantled  by  a  decree  of  the  Conven- 


tion, it  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  bar- 
rack. The  only  Norman  portions  sub- 
sisting are  the  sm&WClutpelofStMeorijt., 
whose  nave  is  probably  of  the  11th 
centy.,  though  the  earliest  mention  of  it 
is  in  1 181 ;  while  the  chancel,  separated 
from  it  by  a  bold  arch,  is  of  the  15th 
centy. :  another  very  interesting  Nor- 
man hall  has  been  ascertained  to  have 
been  the  original  ITaU  of  the  Exchequer 
of  Normandy,  of  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Both  these  buildings 
are  now  used  as  storehouses.  From  the 
ramparts  there  is  a  good  view  of  the 
town. 

In  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  occupies 
with  its  Grecian  portico  one  side  of  the 
Place  Boyale,  is aColU'ctionof  Paintings. 
The  only  ones  worth  notice  are  a 
genuine  •Pebugino,  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,  imitated  by  Raphael  in  the 
famous  Sposalizio  at  Milan  ; —  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Rhine,  by  Van  der  Jkfeulcn  ; 
— Melchizedec  ofiering  bread  and  wine 
to  Abraham,  ^Mi<?na;— the  Virgin  with 
3  Saints,  by  some  old  master,  called 
Albert  DUrer.  Here  is  also  the  Li- 
brary of  40,000  vols. 

In  the  Cabinet  iVlIistoire  Naturellc  in 
the  Palais  de  1' University,  Rue  de  la 
Chain,  is  a  collection  of  the  fossils  of 
Noi-mandy,  including  Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiosauras,  and  a  very  perfect  croco- 
dile from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of 
I'Allemagne.  The  collections  made  in 
the  South  Sea  by  Admiral  Dumout 
d'Urville  have  been  deposited  here. 

The  English  Church  Service  is  per- 
formed on  Sundays  at  1,  in  the  French 
Protestant  Temple,  Kue  de  la  Geole. 

The  Paste  atix  Lettres  is  in  the  Rue 
de  l'H6tel  de  Ville. 

Caen  is  well  provided  with  prome- 
nades, formal  avenues  of  trees; — the 
chief  are  called  Grand  Coiirs^aud  Cours 
Cafarelli,  by  the  side  of  the  Orne.  The 
handsome  quais  bordering  the  Ornc 
and  the  Odon  near  their  junction  form 
pleasant  walks. 

The  women  of  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  in  Caen,  and  throughout  a  large 
part  of  La  Basse  Normandie,  are  finely 
formed,  fully  grown,  and  handsomer 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  France. 

The  principal  street,  in  which  are 
the  best  shops,  is  the  Rue  St.  Jean. 
K  2 
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Froissart  narrates  the  story  of  the 
capture  of  Caen  in  1846,  a  short  while 
before  the  battle  of  Crecy,  by  Edward 
III.  and  the  Black  Prince,  who,  being 
irritated  by  the  resistance  of  the  citi- 
zens, gave  it  up  to  plunder.  It  was 
then  "  laree,  strong,  and  full  of  dra- 
pery and  aU  sorts  of  merchandise,  rich 
citizens,  noble  dames,  damsels,  and  fine 
churches/'  The  English  fleet  returned 
home  laden  with  its  spoils. 

Several  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  of 
the  Girondins,  proscribed  by  the  Jaco- 
bins of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
driven  from  Paris  by  the  insurrection 
of  Ma^  31,  179S,  retired  to  Caen  to 
organise  a  revolt  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Mountain,  but  were  entirely 
defeated  and  put  down  in  a  battle  at 
Vernon.  It  was  shortly  after  this  event 
that  Charlotte  Corday  (a  native  of  St 
Satumin,  near  S^z),  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  resistance  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Terrorists,  which  prevailed 
strongly  at  Caen,  set  out  hence  to  Paris 
to  assassinate  Marat.  The  Girondins 
used  to  meet  in  the  Hotel,  No.  44,  Rue 
des  Cannes. 

Among  the  illustrious  natives  of 
Caen,  me  learned  Huet  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  bom  1613,  may  be  singled 
out ;  also  Uie  poets  Clement  Marot, 
Malherbe,  Malnl&tre,  and  S^grais ;  and 
the  Oriental  traveller  and  scholar  Bo- 
chart. 

Brammel,  the  Beau  par  excellence  of 
the  court  of  George  I V .  when  regent, 
lived  many  years  at  Caen,  and  ended 
his  days  miserably  here  in  a  madhouse, 
V Hospice  du  Bon  Sauveur. 

Matteposte  daily  to  Paris  (St.  Pierre 
de  Vauvray  Stat.)  and  Cherbourg. 

Diligences;  to  Lisieux  and  Evreux 
(pp.  7 1, 72),  and  to  the  Stat  St  Pierre  de 
Vauvray  on  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Rail- 
way (Rte.  8),  in  14  hrs. ;  daily  to  Cher- 
bourg (Rte.  26) ;  to  Vire,  Dol,  and 
St  Malo  (Rte.  27) ;  to  St  Lo,  Cou- 
tances,  and  Granville  (Rtes.  27  and 
32)  ;  to  Kennes  and  Nantes  (Rte.  84) ; 
to  Havre  by  Harflenr  and  Rouen  (Rte. 
23) ;  to  Tours  by  Falaise  and  Alengon. 

Steamer  to  Havre. 

The  making  of  lace  is  said  to  occupy 
20,000  women  and  children  in  and 
about  Caen.  The  streets  of  the  suburbs 


are  lined  with  family  parties  seated 
round  their  cottage  doors  merrily 
twirling  their  bobbins.  They  make 
tulles,  brodees,  and  blondes. 

With  this  exception  Caen  has  no 
claim  to  be  a  manufacturing  town; 
though  it  was  so  in  an  eminent  degree 
until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  banished  all  its  most  indus- 
trious artisans. 

Environs,  A  cabriolet  or  other  one- 
horse  carriage  may  be  hired  for  8  or 
10  francs  the  day. 

The  student  of  ancient  architecture 
might  spend  many  days  profitably  and 
agreeablv  in  visiting  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  monuments  which  abound  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Caen.  The  D^pt. 
du  Calv&d<5s  is  particularly  rich  in 
monuments  of  architecture  ;  the  dis- 
tinguished archseologist  of  Caen,  M.  de 
Caumont,  enumerates  nearly  70  speci- 
mens of  the  Norman  architecture  of 
the  llth  and  12th  centuries  existing 
in  it  : 

a.  On  the  outskirts  of  Caen,  to  the 
E.,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  Basse  St 
Gilles,  is  a  singular  castellated  mansion 
called  Les  Gens  d*Armes,  from  2  stone 
figures  of  armed  men  on  the  top. 
Though  surrounded  by  battlemented 
walls  and  furnished  with  towers,  it  was 
not  built  as  a  place  of  defence,  but  as 
a  maison  de  plaisance  for  one  Gerard 
de  Nollent,  m  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.  Its  walls  are  fantastically 
ornamented  externally  with  medallion 
heads  of  em^rors,  &c. 

6.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  and  re- 
markable ruin  near  Caen,  first  described 
hyProf.  Whewell,  the  Abbaye  d*Arden$ie, 
now  a  farm-yard.  It  has  a  fine  gate- 
tower  with  a  round-headed  gate  and 
pointed  wicket,  large  stables,  **  a  but- 
tressed bam  which  puts  to  utter  shame 
the  largest  of  our  edifices  of  this  kind," 
and  a  beautiful  CA.,  closely  resembling 
in  style  the  early  English  of  our  ab- 
beys of  Bolton  and  Newstead,  now  a 
bam  or  hay-magazine.  Its  W.  front  is 
especially  noticeable ;  it  has  a  rose 
within  a  pointed  window,  and  a  rich 
porch  supported  '*on  detached  shafts." 

c.  Thannf  Fontaine- ffenri,  La  Delith 
rande,  Luc, 

A  capital  macadamised  road,  tra- 
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rersed  by  a  diligence,  leads  N.  of 
Caen,  to  Luc,  a  bathing-place  on  the 
sesL,  aboat  12  m.  It  passes  several 
objects  of  architectural  and  antiqua- 
rian interest,  to  which  |  a  day  may  be 
dcToted  -with  advantage,  as  follows. 
(N3.  This  excursion  may  be  made  in 
A  gigt  costing  12  frs.,  in  5  or  6  hrs., 
ioclading  stoppages.)  • 

From  Caen  a  range  of  high  table- 
land is  ascended,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  cahaire,  or  crucifix.  *'  The 
traveller  will  not  fail  to  linger  on  the 
little  hiU  just  beyond  the  first  crucifix. 
Here  he  ^njoys  a  lovely  prospect.  The 
horizon  is  bounded  by  long  lines  of 
grey  and  purple  hills:  nearer  are  fields 
and  pastures,  whilst  the  river  glitters 
and  winds  amidst  their  vivid  tints ; 
nearer  still  the  city  of  Caen  extends 
itself."  It  is  worth  while  to  walk  thus 
&r  (2  m.  from  Caen),  for  the  sake  of 
the  view. 

74  m.  Thann,  Here  is  a  true  Nor- 
man charch,  scarcely  altered  since  the 
days  of  Henry  I.,  when  it  was  built, 
excepting  the  loss  of  its  S.  aisle.  It  is 
a  good  deal  ornamented.  The  tower 
is  capped  with  a  hollow  pyramid  of 
stone,  the  oldest  example  of  the  nascent 
spire  known.    It  is  now  deserted. 

1 1  m.  fieirther  to  the  N.  is  the  in- 
teresting CMteau  of  Fontame-Ifenri,  a 
seat  of  the  family  d'Harcourt,  built  in 
the  first  30  years  of  the  16th  cent., 
partly  in  the  bastard  Gothic,  corre- 
i^nding  more  with  the  late  Eliza- 
bethan of  England,  partly  in  the  Ita- 
lian style,  resembkng  the  revived 
classic  architecture  of  Audley  End  and 
Longleat.  It  is  a  mansion  of  no  great 
size,  but  is  distinguished  by  a  prepos- 
terously lofty  and  steeply  pitched 
roof^  surmounting  one  wing,  flanked 
by  an  equally  lofty  chinmey.  The 
most  profuse  decoration  of  sculpture 
is  lavished  on  its  singularly  irregular 
fa9ade.  The  ornaments  of  the  win- 
dows, the  panelling,  balustrades,  &c., 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice  at  Rouen,  which  the^  much 
resemble.  The  ChurcA  of  the  village  is 
Norman. 

A  second  steep  ascent,  surmounted 
by  another  calvaire,  commands^  a 
pleasing  view  over  the  sea,  including 


6  or  8  village  spires,  all  having  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  that  of  St. 
Pierre  at  Caen.  A  steep  descent  of 
about  a  mile  brings  you  to  the  pil- 
grimage chapel  of  La  BSiiwande,  to 
which  the  Norman  sailors  and  peasants 
have  resorted  for  the  last  800  years. 
It  is  a  small  Norman  edifice.  The 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  now  com- 
mands the  veneration  of  the  faithful, 
was  resuscitated  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  from  the  ruins  of  a  previous  chapel 
destroyed  by  the  Northmen,  through 
the  agency  of  a  lamb  constantly  grub- 
bing up  the  earth  over  the  spot  where 
it  lay.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  legend. 
The  reputation  of  the  image  for  per- 
forming miracles,  especially  in  behalf 
of  sailors,  has  been  maintained  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  although  it 
suffered  much  at  the  Revolution,  when 
pil^mages  were  forbidden.  It  was 
visited  by  Louis  XI.  in  1471. 

It  is  a  drive  of  3  m.  from  this  chapel 
along  the  low  coast  to  Lttc,  another 
small  watering-place,  with  an  hotel  (de 
la  Belle  Plage),  said  to  be  good. 

12  m.  from  Caen,  on  the  sea,  is  Cor- 
seulles,  a  small  bathiog-place  and  fish- 
ing port  facing  the  terrible  rocks  of 
C^vftd<50.  It  is  famed  for  its  oysters. 
Paris  receives  from  the  "pares  aux 
hultres"  here  j^  of  all  that  it  consumes, 
amounting  to  5^  million  dozen  annu- 
ally. They  are  transported  by  light 
and  fiist  carriages. 

The  Church  of  Ifs,  about  3  m.  S.  of 
Caen,  has  a  curious  early-pointed 
steeple;  but  a  still  more  remarkable 
tower  uid  spire  exist  at  Norrey,  on  the 
way  to  Bayeux  (Rte.  26). 

It  is  worth  while  to  descend  one  of 
the  qaarries  of  Caen  stone,  so  abund- 
antly used  in  England  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  which  the  White 
Tower,  old  London  Bridge,  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel,  Winchester  and  Can- 
terbury cathedrals,  besides  many  of 
our  country  churches,  were  built :  they 
are  situated  within  the  circuit  of  l^  m. 
to  the  W.  and  S.  of  Caen,  near  Mala- 
drerie,  on  the  road  to  Bayeux,  and  at 
Haute  Allemagne.  The  rock  is  an 
oolite,  equivalent  to  our  Stonesfield 
slate,  but  without  its  slaty  structure  ; 
it   is   extracted   from    subterraneous 
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quarries  throuch  vertical  shafts,  iu 
blocks  8  or  9  rt.  long  and  2  ft.  thick. 
It  is  still  employed  in  England ; 
the  ne^f  tower  at  the  W.  end  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  is  built  of  this 
stone. 

A  visit  to  Falaise  Castle^  the  birth- 
place of  the  Conqoeror,  will  occupy  a 
day  ;  a  diligence  runs  thither  and  back 
daily  (see  Rle.  29). 

Another  antiquarian  and  architec- 
tural excursion  may  be  made  on  the 
way  to  Bayeux,  to  Frfesne-Camilly, 
Creuiily,  and  St.  Gabriel  (Rte.  26), 

ROUTE  26. 

CAEN  TO  CHERBOURG,  BT  BATEUX. 

121  kilom.  =  74  Eng.  m. 

Malleposte  daily  in  ^  hrs. 

Diligences  daily,  meeting  the  Gran- 
ville diligence  at  Carentan  (Rte.  32.) 

A  Railway  is  to  be  made  by  1855. 

2  m.  beyond  Caen  is  la  Maladrerie, 
so  called  from  a  lazar-house  founded 
by  our  Henry  II.  for  lepers  of  the 
town  of  Caen,  now  replaced  by  a  huge 
penitentiary  (Maison  Centrale  de  De- 
tention). Near  this  may  be  perceived 
the  whims  or  wheels  by  which  the 
Caen  stone  (see  above)  is  raised  out  of 
the  quarries.  At  St.  Germain  le 
Blancherbe  the  direct  but  not  post 
road  to  St.  Lo  (Rte.  32)  branches  off 
to  the  1. 

The  first  relay  on  the  way  to  Bayeux, 

12  Bretteville,  is  called  TOrgueil- 
leuse,  though  of  what  it  has  to  be 
proud  is  not  evident,  except  its  hand- 
some steeple.  This,  however,  is  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  the  very  fine  open 
belfry  and  spire  of  Norrey,  seen  on  the 
1.  about  1  m.  off  the  road. 

This  beautiful  Church,  which  has 
been  termed  a  miniature  cathedral,  is 
in  the  pure  and  simple  Gothic  style  of 
our  early  English,  and  of  the  most 
elegant  proportions,  with  an  enriched 
choir,  circular  apse,  and  N.  porch. 
"All  the.  mouldings  are  deep,  free, 
and  repeated  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
strength  of  line  to  all  its  parts.*'  The 
tower  owes  its  character  of  unequalled 
beauty  to  the  4  narrow  and  tall  lancet 
arches  which  occupy  the  N.  face  of  its 
belfry-story;  the  two  central  ones 
open  so  as  to  let  daylight  through. 


In  going  from  Caen  to  Bayeux  a 
detour  may  be  made  to  visit  Fr^sne 
Camilly,  a  church  in  the  transition 
style,  round  arches  prevailinc  in  the 
body  of  the  building,  with  indications 
of  pointed  arches  in  a  panelled  arcade 
on  the  exterior  of  the  N.  wall.  At 
Creuiily  the  dxstle,  a  construction  of 
different  ages,  retains,  among  more 
modem  additions,  2  round  towers.  It 
belonged  to  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  is  now 
converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  The 
church  is  genuine  Norman.  A  little 
farther  is  St,  Gabriel,  a  ruined  priory, 
founded  by  Roliert  of  Gloucester, 
1128:  the  choir  of  the  church  alone 
remains,  and  is  a  very  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  florid  Norman.  This  is  a 
ddtour  which  will  repay  those  of  anti- 
quarian taste. 

There  is  another  road  from  Brette- 
ville to  Creuiily,  passing  by  Sacquc- 
ville  en  Bessin,  whose  church  is  curious, 
partly  pointed,  partly  round. 

On  the  direct  road  from  Caen  to 
Bayeux  the  country  is  not  very  in- 
teresting ;  orchards  abound,  or  rather 
the  corn-fields  are  planted  with  rows 
of  apple-trees,  under  which  the  grain- 
crop  ripens. 

16  Bayeux  {Inns:  H.  du  Luxem- 
bourg; good;— Grand  Hotel;  small, 
but  clean),  a  quiet  and  dull  ecclesias- 
tical city,  with  much  the  air  of  some 
cathedral  towns  in  England,  was  an- 
ciently capital  oir  the  Bessin,  and  con- 
tains 10,303  Inhab.  It  is  washed  by  a 
small  stream,  the  Aure,  which  enters 
the  sea  at  5  m.  distance.  It  consists 
of  two  main  streets,  including  somo 
ancient  specimens  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture, running  u^  a  hill  to  a  large 
open  Phce,  lined  with  trees.  Its  only 
curiosities  are  its  Tnjyestry  and  its 

*  Cathedral,  its  chief  ornament,  though 
disfigured  by  a  central  cupola  in  a 
semi-Grecian  style.  The  W.  front  is 
a  fine  elevation,  in  the  pointed  Gothic, 
surmounted  by  2  steeples  of  the 
12th  cenr.,  in  the  towers  of  which 
pointed  arches  alternate  with  round. 
The  3  porches,  which,  as  well  as  that 
on  the  S.  side,  deserve  attention  for 
their  bas-reliefs  and  ornamental  foliage, 
are  later  in  date  and  florid  in  style. 
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Tbe  iDterior  is  315  ft.  loDg  and  81 
high.  The  W.  end  of  the  nave  consists 
of  fiorid  Norman  arches  and  piers, 
whose  natural  heaviness  is  relieved 
bj  the  beautifully-diapered  patterns 
vroDgfat  npon  the  wall,  probably  built 
bj  Henry  I.,  who  destroyed  the  pre- 
viously-existing charch  by  fire,  1106. 
Above  this  runs  a  blank  trefoiled 
arcade  in  the  place  of  a  triforium,  sur- 
mounted by  a  clerestory  of  early- 
pointed  windows  >ery  lofty  and  nar- 
row. 

The  arches  of  the  nave,  nearest  the 
cross  and  the  chou-y  ending  in  a  semi- 
circle,  exhibit  a  more  advanced  state 
of  the  pointed  style,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  remarkable  elegance  of 
their  graceful  clustered  pillars.  They 
were  built  by  Bishop  Henry  de  Beau- 
mont, an  Englishman,  1205.  The  cir- 
cular ornaments  in  the  spandrils  of 
the  arches  are  very  pleasing  and  of 
fimciful  variety.  The  stalls  are  of  oak, 
well  carved. 

The  chapels  in  the  side-aisles,  and 
the  exterior  of  the  E.  end,  should  not 
pass  unnoticed.  Under  the  choir  is  a 
cf;55P*,  probably  the  only  part  remain- 
ing of  the  original  church,  built,  in 
1077,  by  Odo,  half-brother  of  the  Con- 
queror,and  fif^years  bishop  of  Bayeux. 
It  is  supported  on  12  pillars  with  rude 
capitals,  and  contains  some  episcopal 
tombs.  In  the  Tresor  is  preserved  the 
chasuble  of  St  Begnobert,  in  a  casket 
of  ivory,  with  enamelled  omamenis*, 
both  apparently  of  Arab  workmanship, 
sud  to  be  gifts  of  St.  Louis. 

The  sti^ent  of  architecture  may 
visit  with  profit  the  Chapel  of  the  S^mi- 
%aire,  adjoining  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  simple 
oblong  plain  groined  hall,  lighted  by 
double  lancet  windows,  and  not  unlike 
the  £.  end  of  the  Temple  Church  in 
London:  its  date  is  1206.  Behind  the 
altar  is  a  singular  recess,  beautifully 
groined.  The  little  Norman  Church  of 
SU.Jypup,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on 
the  vray  to  St.  Lo,  also  deserves  notice. 

The  *Tapiaserie  de  Bayeiix  has  been 
removed  fix)m  the  Hdtel  de  Ville — 
where  it  used  to  be  unwound  by  the 
yard  from  a  roller  like  a  piece  of 
haberdashery,  and  subjected  to  the 
fingers  as  well  as  eyes  of  the  curicus — 


to  a  new  room  in  the  Public  Lxbrarn 
(open  %  A.M.  to  4  p.m.),  where  it  is 
more  carefully  preserved,  and  quite  as 
conveniently  exnibited,  under  a  gla^s- 
case.  Many  persons  will  look  upon  ir 
merely  as  a  long  strip  of  coarse  linen 
cloth,  20  inches  wide  and  214  ft.  long, 
rudely  worked  with  figures  worthy  of 
a  girl's  sampler.  It  is,  however,  a 
curious  historical  record  of  peculiar 
interest  to  an  Englishman;  and,  al- 
though it  presents  such  anomalies  as 
horses  coloured  alternately  blue  and 
red,  there  is  much  spirit  in  the  draw- 
ing. It  is  ascribed,  with  much  pro- 
bability, to  the  needle  of  Matilda, 
Queen  of  the  Ck>nqueror,  and  repre- 
sents the  Conquest  of  England,  and 
the  events  which  led  to  it.  It  was 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  until  the 
Revolution,  being  hung  round  the 
nave  on  certain  days.  The  earliest 
record  of  it  is  in  an  inventory  of  the 
effects  of  the  church,  taken  1476.  iM 
series  of  rude  worsted  pictures  repre- 
sents such  events  as  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor designating  William  as  his  heir ; 
the  treachery  of  Harold  ;  the  shipment 
and  landing  of  the  Norman  army  and 
battle  of  Hastings :  in  many  of  these 
scenes,  Odo  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  the 
Conqueror's  half-brother,  is  a  promi- 
nent  figure.  The  design  has  evidently 
been  to  represent  Harold  as  a  usurper, 
and  William  as  the  rightAil  heir  to  the 
crown,  having  other  claims  besides 
that  of  conquest.  The  Normans  are 
drawn  with  shaven  heads  and  chins,  in 
armour  of  scales,  helmets  protected 
by  nose-pieces  in  front,  and  shields 
shaped  like  boys'  kites,  sometimes 
bearing  devices  of  crests  (supposed  to 
be  of  later  invention)  suspended  by  a 
belt  round  the  neck.  All  the  build- 
ings have  round  arches.  At  the  bottom 
runs  a  curious  border  of  animals,  in- 
cluding camels  and  elephants,  said  to 
represent  fables  from  iEsop.  (?) 

The  tapestry  has  been  excellently 
engraved  for  the  London  Society  of 
Antiquaries  by  the  late  Charles  Sto- 
thard.  When  Napoleon  was  medi- 
tating the  invasion  of  England,  he 
caused  this  tapestry  to  be  transported 
from  town  to  town,  and  exhibited  on 
the  stage  of  the  playhouses  between 
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the  acts,  to  stimulate  the  spectators  to 
a  second  conquest  I  ^ 

Wace,  the  author  of  the  Boman  de 
Bou,  >ras  a  canon  of  the  cathedral. 
According  to  it  Harold  actually  did 
homage  to  William  of  Normandy,  as 
heir  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  the 
throne  of  England.  Many  of  the 
women  ahout  Bayeux  still  wear  the 
Bourgogne  or  Bavolette^  a  rich  and 
high  head-dress,  resembling  that  worn 
at  the  courts  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

There  are  good  Baths  at  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  near  them  a  pretty  Nur- 
sery Garden. 

Diligences  didly  to  Caen  (4),  to  Cher- 
bourg and  St.  Lo,  Granville  and  St. 
Malo. 

In  going  from  Bayeux  to  Cherbourg 
the  diligences  make  a  ddtour  of  9 
eagues  by  passing  through  St.  Lo 
(Bte.  32) ;  the  malleposte  takes  the 
direct  line,  as  follows,  passing  La  Tour 
en  Bessin,  whose  little  church  has  a 
chancel  in  a  style  resembling  the  best 
English  decorated ;  the  nave  is  Nor- 
man, the  tower  and  spire  earlier  than 
the  chancel. 

16  Formigny.  Here  the  English 
were  defeated  (1450)  in  an  engagement 
so  decisive,  that  it  occasioned  them 
the  loss  of  Normandy,  which  has  never 
since  been  separated  from  the  French 
crown.  A  monument  on  the  rt.  of 
the  road  marks  the  battle-field,  and 
commemorates  the  victory.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  Thomas 
Kyriel,  who  commanded  the  English, 
an  old  soldier  of  Agincourt,  who  took 
little  account  of  superior  numbers  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  attacked,  with 
a  vastly  inferior  force,  the  armj  of  the 
Comte  de  Clermont,  and  while  thus 
engaged  was  assaulted  in  the  rear  by  a 
second  army,  under  the  Constable  de 
Bichemont. 

16  Isigny-on-the-Aure  is  accessible 
for  vessels  of  considerable  size,  with 
the  tide.  Much  butter  is  exported 
hence  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

The  river  V  ire,  forming  the  boundarr 
between  the  departments  of  Calv&dos 
and  La  Manche,  is  crossed  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance 

II  Carentan  (/"w;  H.  de  ia  Place, 


good),  a  town  of  3193  Inhab.,  in  a  low 
marshy  situation,  surrounded  by  forti- 
fications no  longer  kept  up,  possessing 
an  old  Castle,  which  belonged  to  the 
Kings  of  France,  and  was  besieged  by 
Edward  III.,  1346,  and  a  handsome 
Church,  surmounted  by  a  spire;  it  is 
Norman,  with  pointed  additions,  the 
E.  end  in  the  style  of  the  1 4th  cent. 
There  is  some  painted  glass,  but  de- 
fective. 

At  Carentan  we  enter  the  peninsula 
of  the  Cotentin,  so  called  from  the 
*•  cotes"— coasts,  which  border  it  on 
3  sides.  It  is  a  fertile  and  pleasing 
district,  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  on 
which  large  herds  are  fed,  everywhere 
enclosed  within  hedges,  and  abounding 
in  old  ruined  castles  and  ancient 
churches.  It  is  particularly  interest- 
ing to  Englishmen,  as  the  cradle  of 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  noble 
English  fiimilies.  At  every  step  the 
traveller  will  encounter  obscure  vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  whose  names  are 
&miliar  to  him  as  household  words,  as 
patronymics  of  great  houses  distin- 
guished in  French  and  English  annals, 
most  of  whose  founders  left  their 
.country  in  the  train  of  William  the 
Norman.  Such  are  Beaumont,  Gre- 
ville,  Carteret,  Bruce,  Neville,  Bohon, 
Perci,  Pierpont ;  but  these  are  only  a 
few  examples  among  manv. 

13  Saint  M^re  TEglise  has  a  similar 
church  to  that  of  Carentan. 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Monte- 
burg  have  been  swept  away  to  the 
foundation  since  1817,  havmg  been 
sold  in  lots,  and  pulled  down  for  the 
materials. 

At  Quin^ville,  6  m.  N.E.  of  this,  on 
the  coast,  is  an  ancient  monument  of 
masonry,  27  ft.  high,  and  30  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  which  is 
square,  and  surmounted  by  a  hollow 
cylinder  garnished  round  with  2  rows 
of  pillars.  It  is  called  la  Grande  Che- 
min^e;  and  though  some  writers  have 
made  it  a  Roman  monument,  it  may 
be  more  safely  pronounced  a  structure 
of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  chimney. 

From  the  heights  of  Quine'ville  King 
James  II.  beheld  rhe  sea-fight  of  La 
Ifougue,  which  destroyed  all  his  hopes 
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of  regaiiiiDg  his  tbrone.  It  is  said  that, 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  on  seeing  the 
French  ships  boarded  and  carried  in 
sneeession,  his  English  feelings  so  far 
prevailed,  that  he  exoltingly  exclaimed 
to  the  French  officers  about  him, 
"  Look  at  my  brave  English  sailors." 
(See  p.  82.) 

Through  a  pleasing  country,  to  which 
the  hedges  and  woodlands  give  a  per- 
fectly English  character,  not  unlike 
parts  of  Sussex,  to 

17  Valognes  {Inns:  H.  du  Louvre, 
kept  by  M.  Guettd,  one  of  the  best 
eooks  in  France;  ''the  andouillettes 
and  h<mards  li  la  broche  renowned" 
—R.  F.\  Grand  Turc,  tolerable),  a 
{feasant  town  of  6940  Inhab.,  contain- 
ing some  laree  and  handsome  man- 
doDS,  the  residence  of  numerous  gen- 
teel &milies.  The  castle  of  William 
the  Conqueror  is  demolished;  it  was 
here  that  he  was  warned  by  his  fool, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Seigneurs  of  the  Bessin 
and  Cotentin  to  surprise  and  assassin- 
ate him.  He  instantly  mounted  his 
bone,  and  escaped  with  difficidty  to 
Falaise. 

M.  de  Gerville,  a  distinguished  anti- 
quary and  geologist,  resides  here. 

Although  Valognes  possesses  nothing 
in  itself  to  detain' the  traveller,  in  its 
Tieinitj  are  several  objects  of  high  in- 
terest. 8t.  Sauveur  le  Vtcorrde  (10  m. 
S.)  has  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  and 
abbey  (Rte.  27).  At  Bricquebec  (9  m. 
S.W.)  is  a  convent  of  Trappists.  The 
^1o^  of  the  Cotentin  is  yery  interest- 
ing; Its  tertiary  beds,  in  which  more 
than  300  species  of  fossil  shells,  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Paris  Basin,  have 
been  found,  and  its  Baculite  limestone. 
Bay  be  well  studied  in  the  quarries 
near  Valognes. 

At  Alleaume,  the  Roman  Alcama,  a 
village  contiguous  to  Valognes,  are  very 
scanty  remains  of  a  bath.  A  Roman 
theatre,  described  by  Montfaucon,  has 
been  totally  demolished. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  hence  to 
La  Hougue  and  Barfieur  by  Tamarville, 
(SJ  m.)*  where  the  Norman  Church  has 
an  elegant  octagonal  tower  (a  rare 
form)  composed  of  3  stories  of  narrow 
roundrheaoed  arcades  and  windows. 


St.  Vaast  la  Hougue,  10  m.  from  Va- 
lognes, is  a  seaport  town  of  3500 
Iimab.,  situated  in  a  fine  bay,  with 
the  fortified  island  and  lazaret  of 
Tatihou  in  front,  provided  with  a 
pier  984  ft.  long  Previous  to  the  rise 
of  Cherbourg  it  was  the  chief  port  of 
the  Cotentin.  Vaubao  proposed  to 
make  it  what  Cherbourg  is,  the  chief 
arsenal  of  France  in  the  Channel,  but 
the  project  was  stopped,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  quitting  its  port  with  a 
N.  wind.  The  English  frequently 
effected  hostile  landings  here,  to  lay 
desolate  the  fiiir  fields  of  France. 
King  Stephen,  in  1137,  landed  here, 
and  the  army  which  conquered  at 
Cr^y  under  Edward  III.  in  1346. 
Other  armaments  disembarked  here  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V. ;  and 
in  1574  a  force  of  5000  French  and 
English  Protestants,  despatched  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  Comte  de 
Montgomery,  to  aid  the  cause  of  the 
Huguenots,  made  a  descent  upon  Nor- 
mandy at  this  point.  La  Hougue  is 
chiefly  known  in  English  history, 
however,  on  account  of  the  sea-fight  of 
Cap  la  Hougue  in  1692,  when  the  united 
English  and  Dutch  ships,  under  Ad- 
mirals Russel  and  Rooke,  annihilated 
the  expedition  prepared  by  Louis  XIV. 
for  a  descent  ujpon  England,  with  the 
design  of  restoring  James  II.  to  the 
throne.  The  action  commenced  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast  between 
Cape  Barfleur  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  French  admiral,  Tourville,  a  man 
of  great  bravery,  having  orders  from 
his  master  to  engage  at  all  odds,  ven- 
tured to  measure  his  strength  with  a 
fleet  of  80  vessels,  the  largest  which 
had  entered  the  Channel  since  the 
Armada,  while  his  own  force  did  not 
exceed  44.  It  is  supposed  that  be 
was  ignorant  of  the  junction  of  the 
Dutch,  and  that  he  counted  on  the 
desertion  of  Admiral  Russel,  who,  it 
is  well  known,  was  in  secret  corre- 
spondence witii  James.  However, 
nothing  of  this  sort  occurred;  and, 
after  a  running  fight,  the  French,  in 
3  divisions,  retired  to  their  own  coast, 
pursued  by  the  English.  3  of  the 
largest  ships,  including  the  admiral's, 
le  Soleil  Royal,  sought  refuge  in  Cher- 
e3 
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bourg,  where  they  were  blown  up  by 
the  Engliflh  admiral  Delaval.  Tour- 
ville,  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  an- 
other vessel,  conducted  12  into  the 
bay  of  La  Hon^e,  where  he  had  time, 
before  the  arrival  of  Russel  the  day 
after,  to  prepare  means  for  a  stout  de- 
fence, running  them  aground  on  the 
shallows  with  their  broadside  to  the 
enemy.  The  French  army,  united 
with  a  body  of  Irish  and  English  re- 
fugees, was  drawn  up  on  the  heights 
above;  while  the  artillery  was  em- 
barked on  floating  batteries,  &  fleur 
d'eau,  to  assist  in  repelling  any  attack 
on  the  ships.  James  II.,  attended  by 
Marshals  Berwick  and  Bellefonde,  who 
commanded  his  forces,  was  a  spectator 
of  the  action  which  ensued.  The  only 
really  brilliant  part  of  the  battle  was 
the  attack  and  capture  of  this  arma- 
ment by  the  boats  of  the  English 
squadron  under  Sir  George  Kooke; 
these,  and  a  few  light  frigates,  only 
being  able  to  approach  near  enough  to 
take  a  part  in  the  action  on  account  of 
the  shallows.  In  the  teeth  of  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  musketry  and  artillerv 
from  shore  and  ships,  the  English 
sailors  pulled  up  to  the  stranded  ves- 
sels, boarded  them  all,  one  after  the 
other,  with  loud  huzzas,  and  pointed 
their  guns  against  the  French  on  the 
shore.  All  the  12  ships  of  war  were 
burnt,  together  with  a  number  of 
transports,  300  of  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
ports  to  convey  the  army  across  to 
England. 

A  magniBcent  view  of  the  coast  may 
be  obtained  from  the  churchyard  of  la 
Pemelle, 

About  7  m.  N.  of  St.  Vaast  is  Barflew, 
an  ancient  and  now  nearly  deserted 
town,  built  of  granite. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  12th  centy. 
it  was  the  most  fre<}uented  port  by 
which  the  communication  between  Nor- 
mandy and  England  was  maintained, 
in  spite  of  the  dangerous  rocks  around. 
Upon  them  perished  the  "Blanche 
Nef," — the  ship  which  conveyed  Wil- 
liam the  only  son  of  Henry  I.,  with  140 
young  noblemen— through  the  fault 
of  the  intoxicated  pilot  and  crew.  The 
prince  himself  might  have  escaped  had 


not  an  affectionate  desire  to  save  his 
natural  sister,  the  Countess  of  Mor- 
tagne,  caused  him  to  turn  back  towards 
the  foundering  vessel.  The  boat  which 
was  bearing  him  to  the  shore  was  in- 
stantlv  fiuS  by  a  crowd  of  despairing 
wretches,  and  all  sank  to  the  bottom 
together. 

On  the  extreme  point  of  the  Cap  de 
Gatteville,  the  W.  horn  of  the  great 
bay  into  which  the  Seine  discharges 
itself,  the  E.  headland  being  near 
Fecamp,  about  1  m.  N.  of  Barflenr,  a 
magnincent  Lighthouse  was  completed 
in  1835.  It  is  271  ft.  high  above  the 
sea,  and  is  constructed  entirely  of 
granite.  The  light  is  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  27  m.  out  at  sea.  There  is  a 
fine  view  from  the  top.  Barfleur  is  1 5 
m.  E.  of  Cherbourg :  a  good  road  leads 
thither.  Near  to  it,  about  2  m.  E.  of 
St.  Pierre  I'Eglise,  lies  the  Chateau  de 
Tocq-uevillef  seat  of  the  family  "  of  that 
ilk,"  now  belon^ng  to  the  eminent 
writer  on  Amenca,  M.  Alexis  de  T. ; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  village, 
the  ChAteau  St.  Pierre,  a  building  of 
the  18th  cent.,  seat  of  the  Countess  de 
Blangy. 

At  the  distance  of  about  7  m.  from 
Valognes  the  direct  post-road  from 
Valognes  to  Cherbourg  passes,  2j  m. 
on  the  1.,  the  small  town  of  Brix,  a 
memorable  name,  since  it  is  the  same 
as  Bruis  or  Bruce  in  its  primitive 
spelling.  The  noble  family  of  that 
name  was  allied  to  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  ftrom  it  sprang  Robert 
Bruce  the  King  of  Scotland.  The 
castle  of  the  Sei^eur  de  Brix,  built  in 
the  1 2th  centy.,  is  now  reduced  to  a  few 
mined  vaults  and  foundation  walls.  It 
was  called  Ch&teau  d^Adam, 

About  2  m.  S.E.  of  Cherbourg,  not 
far  off  the  road,  is  the  castle  of  lourla- 
vide,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  family 
of  Ravalez,  now  a  farmhouse,  belonging 
to  the  de  Toc<]^uevilles.  Its  position  is 
beautiful  and  its  architecture  of  high 
interest ;  part  of  it  dates  from  the  15th 
centy.,  part  was  added  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  and  the  Tour  des  4  Vent$ 
(fine  view  from  its  top)  has  the  charac- 
ter of  Heidelberg  Castle.  "  The  bleed- 
ing heart  and  motto  of  the  Ravalex 
family,  *  Un  seul  me  suffit/  are  everj'- 
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where  mible  among  the  faded  frescoes 
asd  gilding  of  its  walls  and  ceilings" 
—H.R.  There  is  nothing  more  to  notice 
(» the  road,  until  from  the  top  of  the 
\ssx  hill  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  is  pre- 
sented through  the  gap  of  the  valley, 
vith  Cherbourg  at  its  month.  A  wind- 
ing descent  through  a  picturesque  gr^lly, 
displaying  here  and  there  bare  dim, 
terminates  in  a  long  avenue  of  trees, 
which  forms  the  approach  to  Cher- 
bourg. On  the  I.  rises  the  eminence 
La  Fauconniere,  crowned  by  the  tele- 
graph ;  on  the  rt.  the  cliff  of  Roule  ex- 
poses a  precipitous  escarpment,  350  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

20  Chebboubg. — Inns:  H.  de  I'Eu- 
rope,  on  the  Quai  Quest  du  Bassin ;  H. 
de  Londresy  good  restaurant— i?.  F. ; 
H.  de  Commerce. 

Cherbourg,  one  of  the  principal  naval 
ports  and  dockyards  of  France,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Cotentin  in  the  D^pt.  de 
la  Manche,  in  the  centre  of  a  bay,  the 
eitremities  of  which  are  formed  by 
Cap  Levy  on  the  E.  and  Point 
Oinanville  on  the  W.  Its  docks  have 
been  gained  out  of  the  rock,  and  its 
harboor  won  firom  the  winds;  for  no 
pains  nor  cost  have  been  spared  to 
secure  for  France  on  this  point,  so 
adraatageously  projecting  into  the 
Qiamiel,  a  naval  arsenal  and  port, 
whence  she  may  be  ready  to  watch  or 
annoy  her  rival  on  the  opposite  coast. 
The  town  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Talley  of  the  Divette,  which  opens  out 
to  the  sea  under  the  lofty  &laise  of  the 
quartz  hill  of  Roule,  crowned  by  a 
fort.  More  than  a  dozen  detached 
forts  and  redoubts  have  been  erected 
oa  the  hills  behind  the  town,  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  ^  m.  to  1^  m. 
from  the  sea.  Apart  from  its  conside- 
ration as  a  naval  station  Cherbourg  is 
iasignificant;  with  dirty  streets,  re- 
minding one  of  Portsmouth  Point.  Its 
commercial  relations  are  very  limited ; 
bat  its  extensive  naval  works  employ 
ahont  10,000  out  of  its  25,000  Inhab., 
and  upon  them  depends  its  prosperity. 
Among  its  few  articles  of  export  are 
^gs  to  the  value  of  one  million  francs 
vearly  sent  to  England.  Cherbourg 
D^ABasBinde  Commerce,  a  commercial 


harbour,  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Divette,  never  very  full  of  shipping, 
but  often  visited  by  vessels  of  the  Eng- 
lish Yacht  Club,  who  come  over  to  lay 
in  provisions  and  champagne.  It  is 
lined  with  quays,  and  the  entrance  to 
it  is  protected  by  stone  piers,  with  a 
lighthouse  at  its  extremity.  The  com- 
mercial port  is  quite  distinct  from 

The  Dockyard  (Grand  Port),  situated 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  Travellers 
desirous  of  seeing  the  dockyard  must 
apply  to  the  Major  de  la  Marine,  at  the 
Vieux  Port,  on  the  E.  of  the  commer- 
cial harbour,  showing  their  passports, 
in  order  to  procure  a  ticket  of  admission. 
He  will  appoint  a  gendarme  to  accom- 
pany them,  to  whom  a  couple  of  francs 
may  be  given  for  his  trouble.  The 
Grand  Port  occupies  a  nearly  triangular 
space  of  ^und,  one  side  resting  on  the 
sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  fortifications, 
surrounded  by  fossds  cut  in  the  rock, 
faced  with  granite  masonry,  and  adding 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  place. 

The  Port  Militaire,  and  Arsenal  de  la 
Marine  J  designed,  as  well  as  the  Digue, 
by  Marshal  Vauban,  whose  plan,  drawn 
by  his  own  hand  and  signed,  is  pre- 
served in  the  H.  de  Ville,  were  only 
partly  begun  by  Louis  XVI.  They 
have  been  more  than  50  years  in  pro- 
gress ;  and  the  new  works  commenced 
since  1831  will  take  as  many  more, 

Srobably,  to  com|)lete.  The  docks, 
oating  basins  (bassins  h,  flot),  &c.,  have 
been  created  by  excavation  by  the  aid  of 
gunpowder  out  of  the  solid  slate  rock, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
entire  yard.  From  the  stairs  on  the 
W.  quai  of  the  avant  port,  Charles  X. 
and  his  family  embarked  in  1830. 
The  4  slips  (Cales  de  Construction) 
are  of  very  solid  masonry ;  the  lofty 
roofs  rest  on  arches  supported  by  piers 
of  granite  and  slate;  the  arches  are 
partly  closed  by  wooden  blinds.  Ad- 
joining them  is  a  dry  dock  {Forme  de 
Hadoub),  and  beyond  them  are  the 
Ateliers  des  Forges  (smithy),  des  Ma- 
chines (workshops  filled  with  ma- 
chinery for  planing,  turning,  scooping, 
and  cutting  rods,  beams,  screws,  &c., 
of  iron) ;  the  Atelier  de  la  Fonderie, 
roofed  with  zinc,  furnished  with  2 
large  and  6  smaller  furnaces,  and  with 
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iron  cranes,  &c.  On  the  W.  of  the 
docks  the  Magasins  OenSraur,  the  Pare 
et  Caserne  d  Artillerie,  and  the  Caserne 
de  Marine,  magnificent  buildings,  are 
nearly  completed. 

The  Timber  Shed  (Hangar  an  Bois) 
is  958  ft.  long,  and  supported  on  130 
stone  pillars.  The  yai^  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Divette  by  a  long 
and  expensive  conduit. 

Convicts  are  not  employed  at  Cher^ 
bourg. 

*La  Digw,  The  roads  of  Cherbourg, 
though  protected  on  three  sides  by  the 
land,  are  naturally  open  and  exposed 
to  the  N.  wind.  To  remedy  this  de- 
fect, the  project  of  throwing  a  Break- 
water across  the  bay's  mouth,  in  the 
deep  sea,  has  been  favoured  by  every 
French  government  since  that  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  old  Bourbons,  the  Republic, 
the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  and  Louis 
Philippe,  have  all  desired  to  advance 
a  scheme  which  should  contribute  to 
secure  for  France  a  safe  and  strong 
harbour  on  this  part  of  her  coast, 
exactly  opposite  Portsmouth,  which 
would  be  an  eye  to  watch  and  an  arm 
to  strike  the  English  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel.  Hitherto  the 
French  have  possessed  no  port  for  ships 
of  war  from  Dunkirk  (and  that  is  fit 
only  for  frigates)  to  Brest.  Now  that 
the  works  have  been  carried  on  nearly 
50  years,  and  more  than  28,000,000  of 
francs,  together  with  about  4,000,000 
cubic  metres  of  stone,  sunk  in  the 
operation,  the  Digue  at  length  ap- 
proaches to  completion,  since  |  of  it 
are  now  terminated,  and  its  perma- 
nent duration  seems  probable,  since 
for  several  years  past  no  perceptible 
alteration  has  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  in  the  structure  or 
profile  of  the  base.  For  a  long  time 
the  undertaking  could  be  regard^  only 
as  a  series  of  experiments  and  failures. 
The  plan  first  adopted  under  Louis 
XVI.  (1784)  was  that  of  forming  trun- 
cated cones  of  timber,  or  huge  broad- 
bottomed  tubs,  floating  them  on  empty 
casks  to  the  proper  place,  sinking  them, 
and  filling  them  with  stones,  and  heap- 
ing up  others  round  about  them.  But 
a  very  brief  exposure  to  a  few  storms 
overset  some  of  the  caissons,  shattered 


the  framework  of  others  to  pieces,  and 
spread  the  stone  and  wood  over  the 
anchorage,  so  as  to  injure  it.    After  a 
considerable  interruption  from  the  Re- 
volution, another  scbeme  was  resorted 
to  of  forming  a  bank  of  small  stones, 
and  covering  these  with  large  solid 
blocks:  this  was  continued  down  to 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  who,  as  was  his 
custom,  looked  at  the  project   in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  at  once 
directed  the  formation  of  a  fort  in  the 
centre  of  the  Digue.     All  exertions 
were  thenceforth  concentrated  on  this 
object;  a  mole  was  formed,  a  battery 
raised    on    it    mounting  20   guns,  a 
^rrison  of  90  men  was  established  on 
It,   and    lodged  in  barracks    erected 
for  the  purpose.    In  1808,  however,  a 
storm  of  extraordinary  violence  burst 
upon   the  roads;  the  waves,  carried 
to  an  unusual  height,  soon  submerged 
all  the  buildings  raised  upon  the  Digue, 
and,  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  shocks, 
swept  them  all  ofiT,  save  the  cabin  of 
the  commandant  of  the  prison,  and, 
forming  a  wide  breach  in  the  masonry, 
poured  over  and  through  it  with  tre- 
mendous violence.    There  were  at  the 
time  upon  the  dyke  263  soldiers  and 
workmen,  of  whom  194  were  drowned, 
69  were  saved  by  finding  shelter  in 
hollows  among  the  stones,  and  38  got 
off  in  a  boat  which  they  managed  to 
reach  during  a  short  lull,  with  great 
difficulty,    since    the   vessels   in    the 
roads  wi^in  the  Digue  were  all  driven 
from  their  moorings.    By  this  disaster 
the  operations  of  1 6  years  in  sinking 
large  blocks  were  nearly  annihilated, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  stone  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  rubble  bed, 
rendering  it  doubtful  whether  the  plan 
of  even  protecting  the  roads  at  all  was 
practicable.      Nevertheless,   Napoleon 
did  not  abandon  it,  nor  did  his  suc- 
cessors lose  sight  of  it.   A  survey  made 
by  order  of  the  government  in  1828 
showed,  however,  that  the  foundations 
had  shifted  in  the  course  of  40  years 
from  the  position  in  which  they  had 
been  first  placed  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.    Under  the  vigorous  superin- 
tendence of  Louis  Philippe  a  new  mode 
of   proceeding  was  adopted  in   1832. 
As  the  result  of  the  schemes  previoosly 
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psrsaed  had  shown  thatthe  mere  weight 
ind  volume  of  the  stones  thrown  into 
tbe  sea  was  insufficient  to  secure  their 
fixity,  a  layer  of  beton,  a  species  of 
concrete,  composed  of  1  part  of  small 
stcmes  and  poanded  brick  and  2  of 
lime,  is  now  deposited  on  the  loose 
Ftone  heap,  sloping  on  either  side,  and 
upon  it  a  Tcrtical  wall  of  well-jointed 
and  solid  masoory,  faced  with  granite, 
is  raised.  Even  this,  however,  was 
destined  to  be  the  sport  of  the  waves 
during  a  storm  which  occurred  in 
1836,  the  most  terrible  since  that  of 
\90S :  the  coat  of  concrete  was  broken 
and  turned  over  m  places ;  blocks  of 
stQoe«  weighing  3  tons,  were  raised  22 
ft.  high  in  the  air,  and  carried  over  the 
wall  to  the  inside  of  the  Digue.  At 
the  end  of  3  days  300  of  them  had 
Ibnnd  their  way  across,  hurled  with 
appalling  violence  and  noise  against  the 
granite  masonry,  and  acting  upon  it  like 
battering  rams,  so  that  serious  breaches 
and  wide  gaps  were  formed  in  the  body 
of  the  breakwater.  This  is  more  or 
1«8S  the  effect  of  every  serious  tempest. 

More  than  500  workmen  are  con- 
stantly employed  upon  the  Digue, 
being  lodged  in  barracks  on  the  break- 
water, and  protected  during^eir  opera- 
tions by  a  movable  shed.  The  colossal 
structure  now  raises  its  head  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress  it  may  be  finished  in 
3  or  4  years. 

The  Difftta  de  Cherbourg  extends  be- 
tw^n  the  He  PeUe  and  the  Pointe  de 
Qunqueville,  in  length  4111  yards,  or 
more  than  2  m.,  leaving  openings  for 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  on  the 
E.  of  1257  yards,  and  at  the  W.  of 
riwut  1 1  m.  The  width  at  the  base  is 
310  ft.  The  depth  of  the  sea  about 
the  Digue  varies  from  36  to  45  ft.  at 
low  vrater.  There  are  at  each  end 
Hghthonses  and  forts,  crossing  their 
fire  with  those  on  shore,  and  guns 
may  be  mounted  at  intervals  all  along 
the  Diffue.  The  stone  employed  is 
partly  ftom  the  quarries  at  the  base  of 
the  Montague  de  Koale,  conveyed  to 
the  harbour  aloDg  a  tramway  ;  the 
slate  comes  from  the  excavations  made 
In  forming  the  docks,  and  the  ^nite 
from  Fennanville  and  Flamanville. 


Persons  desirous  of  seeing  the  Digae 
are  required  to  have  a  permission  from 
the  authorities.  Failing  this,  the  best 
way  is  to  hire  a  boat  m  the  harbour 
and  row  off  to  it,  the  distance  being 
about  2  m. 

The  following  statement  of  compara- 
tive measurements  in  yards  will  show 
how  much  more  serious  an  under- 
taking the  Cherbourg  Digue  is  than 
the  Plymouth  Breakwater : — 

Length.      Breadth.     Height. 
Digoe,         4111       103-310       22|  ^• 
Break-l      ,  ,^  j  120  at  base,     W 
water,  J      *'^*^  1  16  at  top,     14  j  ^ 

The  lapse  of  years  however  will  alone 
decide  whether  the  Digue  will  be  com- 
pleted successfully. 

Commodore  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who 
visited  Cherbourg  during  the  Naval 
Review,  Oct.  1S50,  thus  described  it: — 
**  We  have  seen,  almost  within  sight  of 
our  own  shores,  a  splendid  Breakwater 
of  nearly  3  m.  long  rise  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  60  ft.  deep,  imder  which  can 
lie  at  moorings  50  sail  of  the  line  with 
perfect  safety,  almost  frowning  on  Eng- 
land. That  breakwater,  ere  long,  will 
be  defended  by  3  tremendous  fortifica- 
tions, independent  of  movable  guns 
without  number,  to  protect  either 
entrance  that  may  l>e  attacked.  On 
the  Isle  of  Pel^  opposite  the  break- 
water, on  the  £.  entrance,  is  Fort 
Imperial  (or  National),  mounting  90 
giins  casemated,  and  guns  pointing  out 
of  ports  like  a  ship.  Opposite  thi8, 
on  the  main  land,  is  Fort  des  Fla- 
mands,  mounting  many  heavy  guns; 
in  its  rear  is  the  redoubt  of  Totu-la- 
viUe. 

''Opposite  the  breakwater,  to  the 
"W.,  are  the  Forts  of  Quen^ueviUe,  St. 
Anne,  and  Homet,  and  one  mtended  to 
be  built  on  a  rock  between  the  W. 
end  of  the  breakwater  and  Querqueville. 
These  forts  will  mount  upwards  of 
150  guns.  There  are  also  strong  bat- 
teries to  the  left  of  the  basin,  bearing 
on  the  roads.  Within  the  breakwater, 
excavated  out  of  rock  and  faced  with 
stone,  is  the  avant  port,  capable  of  con- 
taining 10  sail  of  the  line  alongside  the 
Saay,  80  ft.  deep  at  low  water  spring- 
des.    In  this  port  is  a  dock  and  4 
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slips;  in  a  line  with  this,  and  com- 
municating with  it,  is  an  inner  basin, 
in  which  10  sail  of  the  line  can  also  lie 
alongside  the  quay.  On  two  sides  of 
this  basin  are  magazines;  and  here 
also  lies  the  sheer  hulk.  In  the  rear 
of  Fort  Hornet  there  is  another  small 
basin,  and  two  building-slips.  This 
serves  as  a  ditch  to  the  fort,  which  is 
cat  off  from  the  mainland  and  island 
by  a  drawbridge ;  fix>m  the  lower  tier 
of  guns  another  bridge  conducts  you 
over  a  ditch  to  a  large  barrack-yard, 
casemated ;  and  two  small  stairs  lead 
up  to  a  second  tier  of  guns. 

*'  In  the  rear  of  the  avant  port  and 
the  inner  basin  inland,  there  is  another 
basin  in  construction,  which  commu- 
nicates with  both.  This  basin  when 
finished  can  accommodate  20  sail  of 
the  line  alongside  the  quay.  Here  are 
4  docks  and  5  slips.  To  the  1.  of  the 
great  avant  part  there  is  another  avant 
port,  which  leads  to  the  steam  basin, 
where  there  are  3  slips.  The  store- 
houses are  large,  well  arranged,  and 
close  to  the  basins.  There  is  also  a 
port  of  refuge,  leading  to  another  steam 
basin,  where,  as  in  the  other  basins, 
the  steamers  can  coal  alongside  the 
wharf. 

"  The  splendid  dockyard  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  hiffh  wall,  and  the  wall 
is  again  surrounded  by  regular  fortifi- 
cations, with  a  wet  ditch  :  and  to  pro- 
tect the  works,  the  heights  in  the  rear, 
and,  indeed,  all  round  m>m  Tourlaville, 
there  is  a  double  chain  of  strong  re- 
doubts. Independent  of  all  these  there 
is  a  commercial  basin,  with  gates,  in 
which  merchant  vessels  lie  afloat.  Two 
piers  project  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  gates.  Both  the  town  and 
basin  are  outside  the  fortification." 

These  works  would  render  Cher- 
bourg, if  not  impregnable  from  the 
sea,  at  least  very  difficult  to  attack. 
On  the  land  side  it  has  hitherto  been 
almost  open,  but  the  fortifications  now 
in  progress  are  intended  to  strengthen 
it  there.  The  expenditure  of  money 
on  the  works  here,  including  the  Digue, 
considerably  exceeds  400  millions  of 
fhmcs. 

In  1758  the  English,  under  General 
Bligh,  effected  a  descent  on  the  coast,  I 


to  the  number  of  7000,  in  the  face  of 
16,090  French  troops,  who  offered  no 
effective  opposition.  The  English  forces 
kept  possession  of  Cherbourg  for  three 
days,  m  which  time  they  destroyed  all 
the  naval  and  mUitary  works,  docks, 
arsenals,  &c.,  blowing  them  up  with  the 
powder  which  the  French  had  left  be- 
hind, burning  the  lock  gates  of  the 
harbour  and  all  the  vessels  of  war 
and  commerce.  They  levied  a  contri- 
bution of  44,000  livres  on  the  town, 
but  no  injuries  nor  pillage  of  the  in- 
habitants or  their  dwellings  were  per- 
mitted. To  this  the  French  themselves 
bear  honourable  testimon^^,  acknow- 
ledging that  the  protection  of  the 
British  officers  prevented  any  outrage. 
All  the  cannon  were  carried  off,  but 
the  bells  of  the  ch.  were  conceded  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  curd,  and  allowed 
to  remain. 

Cherbourg  has  no  antiquities  to 
show,  except  the  Vicille  Tour,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, washed  by  the  sea,  and  the 
Ch.,  not  far  from  it ;  both  built  about 
1450,  and  neither  possessing  any  in- 
terest. 

The  ChapelU  de  Notre  Dame  du  Vceu, 
outside  the  town  near  the  dockyard, 
owes  its  existence  and  its  name  to  a 
vow  made  by  the  Empress  Maude 
when  caueht  in  a  fierce  tempest,  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  vessel  in 
which  she  was  attempting  to  gain  the 
port  of  Cherbourg,  on  her  flight  firom 
the  usurper  Stephen,  by  whom  she  had 
been  driven  out  of  England.  While 
still  at  her  prayers,  and  in  the  agony 
of  anticipated  death  among  the  waves, 
^*  Chante,  Reine,"  exclaimed  a  sailor, 
**  behold  the  land ;  your  prayers  are 
heard:''  and  from  this  circumstance, 
it  is  said,  the  spot  where  the  queen 
landed,  and  near  to  which  she  built 
the  chapel,  now  enclosed  within  the 
dockyanl,  was  called  Chaniereine,-^^. 
name  which  it  still  retains.  The  pre- 
sent  Chapel  of  the  Vow  is  however 
modem,  and  stands  on  a  different  spot. 
Mathilda  is  not  the  only  refugee  sove- 
reign whom  Cherbourg  has  seen  within 
its  walls  at  various  periods :  besides 
Charles  X.,  who  here  took  a  last  fare- 
well of  his  country,  after  abdicating 
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the  throne  at  Rambouillet,  1830,  Don 
Pedro,  ex-Emperor  of  Brazil,  arrived 
bere,  1831,  when  driven  from  his  states, 
lad  James  II.  repaired  hither  after  the 
battle  of  La  Hougae. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  contains  a  Collec- 
tkn  of  164  Pictures,  formed  and  be- 
queathed to  the  town  by  a  native, 
Thomas  Henry,  himself  an  artist, 
*»  The  best  are  (33)  David,  by  fferrera 
rf  Vujo  ;  (34)  Cbrist  bearing  the  Cross, 
by  AloTtso  Cano  (called  Murillo) ; — the 
majority  are  of  the  French  school." — 
K.  F.  In  the  conrt-yard  is  a  very 
eorioas  chimney-piece,  of  the  age  of 
Ltmis  XI.,  rescued  from  a  demolished 
ooovent. 

Consuls  reside  here  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  maritime  states  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  is  a  Bathing  Establishment  on 
the  sands,  to  the  E.  of  the  old  Arsenal 
and  Jet^  bat  it  is  not  well  appointed. 

"  M.  le  Magnen  et  Fils,  agents  to 
the  Eoyal  Yacht  Clnb  of  J^gland, 
are  very  obliging,  and  their  wines, 
especially  their  clarets,  are  excellent." 
— /•.  F. 

The  Paste  aux  litres  is  on  the  Quai 
do  Port. 

Malleposte  daily  to  the  Paris  and 
Boaen  Rly. 

Diiigences  daily  to  Caen ;  to  St.  Lo, 
Coutances,  and  St.  Malo.  Inferior 
coaches  daily  to  Valognes  ;  to  Barfienr; 
to  St.  Vaast ;  to  Bricquebec. 

Steamers  to  Havre  twice  a  week ;  to 
WeymcMith  once  or  twice  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

Excitrsions  may  1)e  made  to  the  Phare 
deGatteville ;  Barflear,and  La  Hougue; 
to  the  interesting  Ch&teaux  of  Martin- 
vaast  Cp.  87),  belonging  to  the  Comte 
Dumoncel ;  of  Flamanville,  a  splendid 
mansion ;  of  Tourlaville ;  of  Blangy 
(p.  82). 

Qnerqueville  6  m.W.  of  Cherbourg, 
is  a  hamlet  whose  name  is  variouslv 
derired  from  the  oak,  qwrcus,  which 
once  surrounded  it,  or,  with  more  pro- 
bability, from  its  small  Church  (kerk) 
of  St.  Germain  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  parish  ch.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  Christianity  in 
Normandy.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross ;  its  ehancel  and  transepts,  lighted 


by  loophole  windows,  all  end  in  apses, 
and  all  this  part  is  of  herring-boue 
masonry;  the  nave  and  tower  were 
added  at  a  subsequent  period.  The 
ornaments  of  the  towers,  stripes  of 
stone  projecting  from  the  wall,  sur- 
mounted by  the  round  arch,  resemble 
those  of  Barton  on  the  Humber,  Bar- 
nack,  and  others  in  England. 

The  fort  of  Qnerqueville  is  one  of 
the  defences  of  the  roads  of  Cherbourg, 
and  its  lighthouse  points  out  the  en- 
trance to  them. 

13  m.  farther  to  the  W.,  beyond 
Beaumont,  the  Cap  la  Hague  (often 
confounded  on  the  maps  with  I^ 
Hougue)  stretches  out  towards  Al- 
demey  (called  by  the  French  Aurigny)» 
from  which  island  it  is  only  9  m.  dis- 
tant. Both  the  cape  and  the  island, 
as  well  as  the  Cape  Flaman ville,  are  of 
granite,  the  fundamental  rock  of  the 
Cotentin,  supportin^f  the  grauwacke 
and  day  slates,  which  for  the  most 
part  appear  on  the  surface  of  that  dis- 
trict. Opposite  Cap  la  Hague,  on  a 
rock  called  le  Gros  du  Kaz,  about  a 
mile  out  at  sea,  stands  a  lighthouse. 

The  Trappist  Convent  at  Bricquebec, 
and  the  Castle  and  Abbey  of  St.  Sau- 
veur  le  Vicomte,  are  described  in 
Rte.  27. 


ROUTE  27. 

CHERBOUBG  TO  ST.  HALO,  BT  8T. 
BAUYEUB,  C0UTANCE8,  GRANVILLE, 
AVRANCHE8,  MONT  ST.  MICHEL,  AND 
DOL. 

205  kilom.'^  127  Eng.  m. 

Diligences  daily  from  Cherbourg  by 
Careutan  and  Coutances  to  St.  Malo. 

Persons  travelling  in  their  own  car- 
riage may  vary  the  road  back  to 

20  Valognes,  the  first  post-station 
(p.  81),  by  going  round  by  Octeville 
(1  m.),  where  is  a  Norman  church  with 
an  octagonal  tower  and  curious  carv- 
inss  (a  Last  Supper,  &c.,  in  bas-relief) 
older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and 
Martinvaast  (2i  m.),  where  is  a  still 
older  ch.  in  the  same  style,  and  un- 
altered, with  slender  halt-pillars,  sup- 
porting Ionic  capitals,  outside  its  semi- 
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circalar  E.  end,  and  a  coniice  of  gro- 
tesque hea<i^  under  its  eaves :  its  lofty- 
stone  vaulted  roof  is  supported  on 
horse-shoe  arches.  It  stands  in  a  se- 
questered spot,  with  a  fine  old  yew 
beside  it.  I'here  is  a  fine  Castle^  still 
inhabited,  hard  by.  Bricquebec  (S  m. 
from  Valognes),  a  village,  including 
an  ancient  Castle,  whose  lofty  donjon 
keep,  100  ft.  hi^h,  in  shape  a  decagon, 
seated  on  a  high  mound,  remains 
tolerably  perfect  (date  1 4th  cent.),  as 
well  as  the  walls  of  the  outer  enclosure. 
Other  portions  are  as  late  as  the  16th, 
and  some  as  early  as  the  1  Ith'  cent. 
It  belonged  in  turn  to  the  families  of 
Bertram,  Paisnel  (Paganel)  and  Es- 
touteville.  It  was  taken  fh>m  the  last 
by  Henry  V.  after  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  and  bestowed  on  his  favourite 
William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
who  parted  with  it  to  ransom  himself 
from  the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  the  adjoining  forest,  on  the  hill 
des  Grosses  Baches,  are  three  Druidical 
monuments  of  the  kind  called  "  Gale- 
ries  Couvertes."  A  little  more  than  a 
m.  N.  E.  of  Bricquebec  is  the  Ihippist 
Convent,  founded  1823  by  M.  Onfray, 
on  a  spot  of  ground  just  cleared  from 
the  forest.  Its  inmates,  32  in  number, 
of  whom  1 2  are  priests,  are  bound  by 
strict  vows  to  silence,  communicating 
by  established  signs  on  indispensable 
matters,  living  on  coarse  dry  bread, 
a  few  veffetables,  a  salad  with  a  spoon- 
Ail  of  oil,  a  little  milk,  and  a  bit  of 
cheese,  and  one  plateful  of  a  meagre 
potage,  which  on  fast-days  is  reduced 
to  6  oz.  of  bread  in  the  morning  and 
2  or  3  at  night,  with  a  fixed  allowance 
of  herbs  and  roots.  They  are  pro- 
hibited from  wearing  linen  even  wnen 
ill,  and  sleep  with  their  clothes  on, 
upon  a  straw  mattress  pian^,  2  inches 
thick.  They  are  allowed  one  sort  of 
meat  when  sick,  but  fish  is  forbidden. 
They  rise  daily  at  2  A.  m.  ;  and  on  fSte- 
days  at  12  or  1,  and  spend  their  time 
in  prayer,  reading,  and  work^ 

There  is  a  cross-road  from  Bricque- 
bec to  St.  Sauveur.  On  quitting  Va- 
lognes  our  route  separates  from  Rte.  26, 
and  turning  to  the  1.  passes  by  Columby 
(a  church  with  pointed  lancet  win-  | 
dows)  to 


15  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  where 
there  is  a  picturesque  and  imposing 
Castle  of  the  Tessons  and  Harcourts, 
but  given  by  Edward  III.  after  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  to  John  Chandos, 
one  of  the  most  famous  captains  of  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Black 
Prince.  He  built  the  square  and  lofty 
keep-tower,  one  of  the  gateways,  and 
other  portions.  In  the  17th  century 
it  became  a  hospital,  and  continued 
such  down  to  the  Revolution.  Al- 
though falling  to  ruin  at  present,  it  is 
the  best  preserved  feudal  fortress  on 
the  C6tentin. 

Here  are  also  ruins  of  an  Ahftey^ 
which  in  1831  were  being  pulled  down 
for  the  sake  of  the  materials.  The 
church  was  beautiful,  the  groundwork 
Norman  (1067-1160),  with  additions, 
in  the  pointed  style,  of  the  I3th  cen- 
tury. 

Between  St.  Sauveur  and  Beriers 
the  post-road  passes  near  the  Alhey  of 
Blanchelande,  founded  by  Richard  de 
la  Haye,a  favourite  of  Henry  II.  ( 1 1 1 5- 
85)  who  had  been  captured  by  cor- 
sairs, and  passed  many  years  in  slavery. 
It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  consists 
of  the  abbot's  house,  still  perfect  and 
inhabited  by  a  farmer,  and  part  of  the 
Chftrch,  in  which  late  insertions  have 
been  added  to  an  original  Norman 
structure. 

10  La  Haye  du  Puits.  The  castle, 
dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  the  only 
thing  of  interest  in  this  obscure  little 
town,  has  been  pulled  down  within 
the  last  15  years  to  mend  the  roads  I 
The  last  remains,  a  fine  old  machi- 
colated  tower,  have  probably  by  this 
time  disappeared. 

At  Lessay  is  another  abbey  and 
church  in  the  Norman  style,  begun 
in  the  11th  cent.,  but  not  consecrated 
till  1178.  "  It  is  of  one  character, 
plain,  but  grand  throughout ;  and  pos- 
sesses a  noble  central  tower.  The  W. 
portal  is  more  ornamented  than  the 
other  parts,  and  exhibits  the  dog-tooth 
mouldmg,  which  does  not  appear  in 
England  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  12th 
century." — Knight. 

18  P^riers. 

16  Coutances,  (Inns :  H.  de  France, 
dear;     H.    d'Angleterre,    tolerable.) 
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CoBiances,  at  present  a  somewhat 
lifdess  town  of  8957  Inhab.,  is  built 
ipoD  a  nearly  conical  hill,  the  summit 
of  vhich  is  occupied  by  the  Caihedral^ 
prndlv  predominating  over  other 
hidings,  with  its  3  towers.  The 
kigh  road,  carried  in  a  broad  winding 
torace  along  the  flank  of  the  hill, 
nimd  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  forms 
m  agreeable  walk,  while  on  the  oppo- 
fite  or  £.  side  are  more  formal  and 
gloomy  promenades  closely  planted 
vith  aTenaes  of  trees. 

The  *Cathedrcd  is  one  of  the  finest 
ebaithes  of  Normandy,  in  the  early 
painted  style,  free  from  exuberant 
oraament,  but  captiTating  the  eye  by 
tii«  degance  of  proportion  and  arrange- 
ment. "  The  whole  is  of  a  piece,  com- 
^1^  in  conception  and  execution. 
The  lofty  towers  terminating  in  spires, 
both  finished  and  alike.  Hank  its  W. 
fiwit"  "Its  interior  is  very  lofty, 
nope  than  100  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the 
keystone  of  the  yault  Cluster  piers 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles :  cou- 
pled {Hilars  surround  the  choir  (which 
eodg  in  a  hexagon).  Most  of  the 
^dovs  are  of  later  date  than  the 
body  of  the  building."— iTnw/A*.  «  The 
peculiarities  of  this  cathedral  are,  the 
side  porches  close  behind  the  towers; 
the  open  screens  of  mnllioned  tracery, 
corresponding  with  the  windows,  which 
divide  the  side  chapels;  and  the  exces- 
nye  height  of  the  choir,  which  has  no 
tnforinm,  only  a  balustrade  just  before 
the  clerestory  windows.  The  central 
tower  is  wonderfully  fine  in  the  exte- 
nor;  it  is  apparently  an  expansion  of 
the  plain  Norman  lantern  as  at  Caen. 
Some  of  the  painted  glass  is  in  the 
oMcst  style:  diapered  patterns  in  a 
black  outline,  on  a  grey  ground." — 

A  magnificent  cathedral  was  built 
>t  Coutances  in  the  1 1  th  cent,  with 
Mitributions  partly  furnished  by  Tan- 
cred  de  HanteTille  and  his  6  sons,  the 
•Mjqnerors  of  iiicily  and  Apulia,  who 
*we  natiTes  of  the  diocese  of  Cou- 
tocts;  "it  was  consecrated  1056  in 
the  presence  of  William  Duke  of  Nor- 

.  aandy,  9  years  before  he  conquered 

.England," 

I    Some  of  the  antiquaries  of  Normaniy 


have  maintained  that  the  existing  edi- 
fice is  the  one  comjpleted  at  that  time, 
and  haye  claimed  m  consequence  for 
their  country  the  invention  of  the 
pointed  style  in  the  llth  centy. ;  but 
as  no  buildings  either  in  W.  France  or 
in  England  were  constructed  in  that 
style  until  ISO  years  after,  and  as,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  buildings  erected 
during  that  period  are  in  the  round 
style — for  instance,  the  church  of 
Lessay,  only  9  m.  off,  consecrated 
1178 — there  is  no  reason  to  concede 
their  claim.  The  eyidence  upon  which 
they  found  it  is,  that  the  Lvore  Noir, 
(a  mere  account  of  the  adyowsons  of 
the  diocese,  compiled  1250)  makes 
no  mention  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  after  the  llth  cent  There 
exists,  however,  proof,  from  inscrip- 
tions on  the  walls  of  the  side  chapels, 
that  seyeral  of  them  were  dedicated, 
and  therefore  probably  built,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  Idth  cent.  (1274), 
and  it  is  also  known  that  the  church 
was  nearly  ruined  in  1866  by  the  army 
of  Geofirev  d'Harcourt,  so  that  it  must 
have  needed  serious  repairs,  though 
the  record  of  them  is  lost,  executed 
probably  about  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent.     {See  Knight*s  Normandy,') 

From  the  top  of  the  fine  lantern 
tower  a  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
sea,  with  the  distant  island  of  Jersey 
on  the  W.,  and  of  the  rock  of  Gran- 
yille. 

The  Ch,  of  St,  Pierre  is  in  the  florid 
Gothic  style  of  the  15th  cent. 

The  steep  and  narrow  valley  which 
bounds  the  town  on  the  W.  and  is 
traversed  by  the  terraced  road  leading 
to  Granrille,  before  mentioned,  is 
crossed  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Aqueduct,  consisting  of  5  perfect  arches, 
and  15  piers  supported  by  buttresses, 
called  les  PilierSy  which  is  also  the 
name  jgiven  to  the  village  or  suburb 
in  which  it  is  situated,  i  m.  out  of 
Coutances.  In  most  guide-books  and 
descriptions  of  the  town  it  is  called  a 
i^omon  aqueduct,  but  its  pointed  arches, 
its  buttresses  with  offsets,  and  coarse 
irregular  masonry,  prove  clearly  that 
it  is  not  so,  but  a  work  of  the  middle 
ages,  probably  monkish.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  13th  cent. 
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by  one  of  the  noble  family  De  Paisnel 
(Paganel.) 

Coaches  to  St.  Lo  (Rte.  32)  daily ;  to 
Granyille  3  times  a  day. 

Those  who  love  old  Gothic  ruins, 
either  for  their  picturesqueness  or 
architecture,  will  be  repaid  by  an 
excursion  hence  to  the  Abbey  of  ffambt/e, 
about  13  m.  to  the  S.E.  It  may  be 
taken  on  the  way  to  Granville,  making 
a  detour  of  6  or  7  m.  A  good  road 
leads  through  a  pleasing  but  hilly 
country  by  Mesnil  TAubert  and  St. 
Denis  le  Guest,  leaving  Hamhye  VEglise 
J  m.  to  the  rt.,  to  Bourg  d'Hambye,  a 
scattered  village,  with  a  small  but  clean 
cabaret,  furnishing  only  homely  fare, 
— coffee,  milk,  cheese,  and  cider.  The 
old  Citstle  of  Hambye,  whose  keep,  100 
ft.  high,  stood  on  an  eminence  over  the 
Bourg,  is  swept  awa^  to  mend  the  roads. 
Happily  a  better  spirit  is  now  abroad  in 
France,  and  the  government  holds  out 
an  exami)le  to  England  of  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  many  noble  or  cu- 
rious edifices  dispersed  over  the  country. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  I J  m.  from 
the  Bourg  to  the  Abbey ^  but  the  road 
thither,  through  narrow  lanes,  is  prac- 
ticable only  for  light  cars. 

The  little  Abbey  of  Hambye  nestles 
in  a  retired  valley,  sheltered  under 
picturesque  cliffs  by  the  side  of  a 
trout-stream  (the  Sienne)  the  beau 
id&l  of  a  monastic  site.  The  roof 
and  W.  end  are  gone,  the  ivy  begins 
to  creep  up  the  mouldering  walls,  and 
destruction  is  advancing  apace,  yet 
there  is  much  beauty  in  the  narrow 
arches  which  enclosed  the  choir,  rest- 
ing on  columnar  piers,  in  the  style  of 
the  1 5th  centy.  Behind  them  are  side 
chapels  much  older,  having  round  and 
pointed  arches  in  combination,  which 
marks  the  period  of  transition.  The 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  rests 
on  square  piers  which  become  octa- 
gonal below  by  chamfering.  The  con- 
vent buildings  are  now  occupied  by  a 
farmer.  The  Chapterhouse,  a  double 
pointed  vault  elegantly  groined,  rest- 
ing on  angular  pillars  and  entered  by 
a  fine  doorway  dee^  sunk  in  its  early 
English  moulaings,  is  now  turned  into 
a  woodhouse:  it  should  be  seen.  This 
abbey    was  founded  by  William    de 


Pagnel  1145,  but  renovated,  or  pro- 
bably rebuilt,  in  the  1 5th  cent,  by 
Joanne  de  Pagnel,  the  last  of  her 
family,  who  was  buried  in  the  church 
with  her  husband  Louis  d'Estouteville, 
the  defender  of  Mont  St.  Michel  against 
the  English  (p.  93).  Their  tombs  were 
destroyed  at  the  Revolution. 

About  5  m.  from  Hambye  is  Perci, 
cradle  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland. 
The  hiffh  road  to  Granville  may  be 
regained  at  Br^hal. 

The  direct  road  from  Coutances  to 
Granville  has  no  interest. 

19  Br^al.  Trees  diminish  in  size 
and  number  on  approaching  the  sea, 
glimpses  of  whiich  and  the  island  of 
Uhaussey  are  seen  at  intervals.  The 
entrance  to  Granville  is  by  a  steep 
descent,  excavated  partly  through  a 
,  deep  hollow  way ;  on  the  rt.  a  natural 
wall  of  rock  separates  the  road  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  through  a  gap  cut  in 
it  access  is  afforded  to  the  baths  and 
sea-beach.  In  front  rises  a  high  hill, 
its  slope  cut  away  evenly  and  levelled, 
until  it  is  as  steep  and  smooth  as  the 
roof  of  a  house,  in  order  to  form  a 
fflacis  for  the  fort  on  its  top.  A  bend 
m  the  road  presently  discloses  to  view 
the  lower  town  and  harbour. 

10  Granville,  —  Inns :  Trois  Cou- 
ronnes ;  H.  du  Nord,  abominably  dirty. 
Neither  good.  This  is  a  small  but 
tolerably  prosperous  seaport  (7600 
Inhab.),  chiefly  resorted  to  by  fishing 
vessels,  but  driving  some  commerce 
along  the  coast  and  with  Jersey  (33  m. 
distant)  and  Guernsey. 

Its  situation  is  singular,  built  in 
steps  or  terraces  under  a  rocky  pro- 
montory projecting  into  the  sea,  sur- 
mounted by  the  fort,  whose  presence 
restricts  many  of  the  buildings  from 
rising  above  one  story  in  height. 
Under  the  shelter  of  this  eminence 
lies  the  little  port,  screened  by  it  from 
the  N.  winds.  A  new  town  is  gra- 
dually spreading  itself  along  the  low 
margin  of  this  harbour,  and  up  the 
banks  of  a  stream  so  small  that  it  is 
generally  swallowed  up  in  soapsuds, 
and  contributes,  with  the  filthy  abomi- 
nations of  the  town  itself,  especially*  at 
low  water,  when  the  harbour  is  drained 
to  the  lees  of  mud,  to  produce  a  state 
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•2f  fimosphere  barely  tolerable.  Tbe 
K^  hne  of  the  buildings,  whose 
nlif  are  dark  granite  and  their  roofs 
feksiate,  renders  Granyille  on  a  near 
OKcmation  as  nnattractiye  to  the  si^ht 
«ttihe  smell,  and  moreover  it  contains 
•objects  of  interest. 

T^e  stranger  desinms  to  rescue  him- 
lif  from  ennui  must  repair  to  the  noble 
At,  begun  1828  and  still  unfinished, 
fixiosiiig  an  older  one  in  its  mnch 
rlier  circuit.  It  is  very  strongly  built, 
V  that  guns  can  be  mounted  on  it. 
Tbe  tide  rises  and  fidls  here  at  times 
^40  to  44  feet. 

^(TMrs  go  hence  to  Jersey  (in  3 
biR)  and  to  St.  Malo  once  a  week. 

The  Chvarch  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
tetB  is  a  low  gloomy  bnilding,  chiefly 
a  the  late  flamboyant  style,  though  it 
hsrame  round  arches.  It  is  of  grey 
pttite,  even  the  capitals  of  its  columns 
Wflg  voriced  in  that  hard  stone. 

In  order  to  ascend  the  hill  above 
t^  old  town  it  is  advisable  not  to 
tiatad  the  labyrinth  of  filthy  alleys, 
steep  slopes,  and  stone  steps  which 
compose  it,  but  to  issue  out  by  the 
n*d  to  CoQtances,  and  then  scale  the 
^eq>  slope  no  farther  than  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  a  point  which  commands 
«  good  sea  view.  Close  under  the 
diifs  lie  the  hathi  (Salon  des  Bains) 
tod  readmg-room^  which  can  be  ap- 
pached  only  through  the  breach  in 
«e  tock  before  alluded  to,  lead'mg  also 
^  to  the  sands,  a  fine  smooth  and 
""ad  expanse,  quite  shut  out  from  the 
1^  There  are  no  machines ;  instaad 
e  them  bathers  are  enclosed  in  cases 
tf  csETas  carried  in  the  fashion  of 
w»-cbair8,  and  they  must  walk  into 
wvater  thick-clad :  the  ladies  led  by 
Je women:  the  men  are  banished  to 
y  distance  of  i  m.  to  the  N. -^British 
wrfhere. 

TTiOttgh  Granville  is  not  a  particu- 
«J>'  strong  place,  it  resisted  eflTect^ 
2^7  the  attack  of  the  peasant  army 
w  »«»(feiin*,  30,000  strong,  on  their 
»tited  march,  N.  from  the  Loire,  in 
I'W,  led  on  by  the  gallant  Laroche- 
J*¥eUn.  The  indncements  of  the 
^alist*  to  make  this  attempt  were 
^  hope  of  opening  a  communication 
j«  the  sea  with  England,  whose  go- 


vernment had  promised  to  send  them 
succour ;  and  to  secure  a  fortified  place 
where  they  could  deposit  in  safety  the 
women  and  children,  the  sick  and  the 
priests,  who  embarrassed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army.  The  Vend^ans, 
being  destitute  of  artillery  to  breach 
the  ramparts,  were  unable  to  resort  to 
a  regular  siege.  The  attempt  to  storm 
the  place,  though  conducted  with  the 
most  dashing  courage,  was  foiled. 
More  than  once  these  brave  soldiers 
gained  the  ramparts,  sometimes  sup* 
plying  the  want  of  scaling  ladders 
by  sticking  their  bayonets  into  the 
chinks  of  the  masonry,  but  as  often 
they  were  swept  off  by  grape  and  mus- 
ketry from  the  walls  and  gunboats  in 
the  harbour,  until  at  length  thev  were 
forced  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  1800 
killed.  Their  army  never  advanced 
farther  N. ;  this  was  the  culminating 
point  of  their  success,  and  from  hence- 
forth they  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
During  this  attack  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  were  set  on  fire  by  the  repub- 
lican commander  of  the  fortress  and 
burnt  down. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  ride  from  Gran- 
ville to  Avranches ;  the  view  obtained 
from  the  height,  after  crossing  the 
wooded  dell  of  Sartilly,  of  the  peaked 
rock  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  is  especially 
striking. 

^Abont  4  m.  N.E.  of  Sartilly  is  the 
ruined  abbey  of  Lvzeme,  The  granite 
church,  in  the  transition  style,  is  tole- 
rably perfect :  it  was  completed  1 1 78, 
except  the  nave,  which  is  later.  I'he 
conventual  buildings,  turned  into  a 
cotton-mill  at  the  Kevolution,  are  fast 
going  to  decay.  The  situation  in  a 
wooded  valley  is  very  beautiful.  The 
road  from  Sartilly  is  wretchedly  bad.] 

26  Avranclies. — {Inns:  H.  de  Lon- 
dres  ;  very  good,  cleans  and  moderate : 
table-d*h6te  IJ  or  2  fr.,  breakfast  1^  fr. ; 
garden  behind.  This  house  would 
prove  a  cheap  and  pleasant  residence 
for  a  few  weeks.  H.  dc  France ;  H.  de 
Bretagne;  both  tolerable.  U.  d'An- 
gleterre.)  Avranches  (Abranca;),  a 
town  of  7269  Inhab.,  is  now  chiefiy 
remarkable  for  its  very  beautiful  sitiic- 
tion  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  high 
hill,  the  last  of  a  widely  extending 
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ridge,  rendered  accessible  for  the  hi^h 
road  by  broad  terraces  carried  up  its 
steep  slope  in  zigzags.  *The  yiew  -which 
you  obtain  in  ascending,  and  especially 
that  from  the  little  mound  on  the  1.  of 
the  road  before  you  enter  the  to\ni,  in 
front  of  the  Sous-Prefecture,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  N.  of  France. 
The  landscape  abounds  in  wood,  with 
partial  clearances  of  well-cultivated 
oom-land,  through  the  midst  of  which 
winds  the  river,  flashing  in  glitterinff 
pools  until  expanding  into  a  broad 
estuary  it  meets  the  sea,  which  borders 
the  horizon.  But  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  view  is  the  peaked  rock  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  and  the  twin  islet  of 
Tombeleine  rising  grandly  from  the 
hem  of  the  waters. 

Under  this  mound  is  a  Pablio  Walk 
planted  with  trees,  formerly  the  ^rden 
of  the  Archevgch^,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  statue  of  General  Valhubert, 
a  native  of  Avranches,  who  fell  at 
Austerlitz,  is  set  up. 

The  catiiedral  of  Avranches,  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Normandy,  and  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  town,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  mob  at  the  Revolution : 
its  site  remains  an  open  platform,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view,  and  now 
named  Place  ffttet,  from  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Avranches.  All  traces  of 
the  church  are  swept  away,  save  one 
or  two  flagstones  and  a  broken  column, 
said  to  be  the  stone  upon  which  Henry 
II.  kneeled,  a  humble  penitent,  before 
the  Papal  I^egates,  to  make  atonement 
for  the  murder  of  Becket,  "  which  had 
affected  him  more  than  the  death  of 
his  own  father  or  mother."  After 
swearing  on  the  Gospels  that  he  had 
neither  ordered  nor  desired  it,  he  here 
received  the  Papal  absolution,  1172. 
The  stone  stands  at  what  formed  part 
of  the  door  of  the  N.  transept,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  chain. 

There  are  some  portions  remaining 
of  the  old  rampctrta  of  the  town. 

Another  point'  of  view,  preferable 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  even  to  that 
above  described,  is  obtained  from  the 
Jardin  des  Plantea. 

There  is  an  extensive  Public  Library 
here,  containing  10,000  volumes  and 
some  old  MSS.,  among  which  was  dis- 


covered a  copy  of  Abelard's  treats 
called  'Sic  et  Non,'  published  IS 
by  M.  Cousin.  A  Museum  of  Antiquit 
and  a  Picture  Gallery  have  been  addc 

The  beauty  of  the  situation,  tl 
salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  cheapne 
of  living,  have  rendered  Avranches 
favourite  residence  of  the  Englis 
who  form  a  considerable  colony  hex 
The  English  Ch,  Service  is  performc 
in  a  room  once  a  barrack,  in  the  Boi 
levard  de  I'Ouest,  where  it  joins  tl 
Rue  Saneuiere. 

The  Post  Office  is  in  Rue  St.  Ge 
vais. 

There  is  a  way  practicable  for 
light  carriage,  with  a  ^ide,  froi 
Avranches  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  acroi 
the  sands  when  the  tide  is  out ;  but  i 
there  are  two  watercourses  to  wad 
through  or  cross  in  a  boat,  it  is  prefei 
able  to  go  round  by  Pont  Orson.  A 
is  the  case  on  Lancaster  sands,  the  ris 
of  the  tide  here  is  so  excessively  rapi 
at  times,  that  a  fleet  horse,  it  is  said 
could  not  outrun  it. 

In  going  to  Pont  Orson  and  Dc 
you  quit  Avranches  by  another  serie 
of  zigzags  overlooking  the  bay  of  Can 
cale  with  Mont  St.  Michel  in  the  midsl 
rising  above  a  beautiful  foreground  o 
trees,  and  at  Pont  au  Baud,  at  th* 
bottom  of  the  hill,  you  cross  the  littL 
river  Selune. 

At  Louis,  3  m.  short  of  Pont  Orson 
a  cross-road  turns  off  on  the  rt.  to  tfa< 
Mont  St  Michel  by  Ardevon. 

22  Pont  Orson.  Inn ;  Croix  Verte 
toltrable ;  it  will  furnish  a  horse  an^ 
car  for  5  or  6  fr.  to  go  to  Mont  St 
Michel,  and  this  is  the  best  point  tc 
start  from. 

The  Caslle^  now  entirely  swepi 
away,  was  intrusted  by  Charles  the 
Wise,  1361,  to  Du  Guesdin,  to  hold 
as  a  frontier  post  against  the  English. 
During  his  absence  on  a  foraging  ex* 
pedition,  however,  it  was  very  uearlj 
lost,  through  an  understanding  be- 
tween an  English  prisoner,  Feltou,  and 
the  waiting-maids  of  Du  Guesclin'i 
lady.  The  attempt  was  discoveped, 
as  the  enemy  were  scaling  the  walls, 
by  his  sister,  a  stout  Amazon,  who 
overthrew  the  ladders  into  the  ditch, 
and    the    treacherous    waiting  maidf 
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Kved  up  in  sacks  and  droimed 
f  liter. 

%  interesting  granite  C%urcA,partly 

I,  with  a  transition  W.  end  and 

choir,  contuns,  in  the  N.  aisle, 

series  of  carmigs  in  stone, 

the  Passion — ^bnt  so  muti- 

•s  to  lose  much  of  their  yalue ; 

ft  Tery  old  stone  altar>table,  with 

mutilated,  in  the  N.  aisle. 

i  good  macadamised  road,  leading 

P<mt  Orson  to  *M(mt  St,  Michel, 

iL,  renders  this  by   far  the  best 

Hmch  to  the    Mount.      It  passes 

m  BeauToir    and  Ardevon,  where 

Ml  tbe  Feouins  of  conventual  &rm- 

Udogs,  anciently  belonging  to  the 

lab  of  the  mount.    The  road  ter- 

ista  on  the  margin  of  **  la  Gr^ve," 

I  tke  sands,    extending  for    many 

^leagues  all  round  the  mount, 

tf  kft  bare  for  4  or  5  hours  by  the 

m  which  interrupts  the  passage  to 

^Wtweea  I  and  2  hours  near  high 

|P*g.    "At   neap-tides    (aux    eaux 

i^JMb)  the  rock  is  not  surrounded 

I  jwagr  at  all  at  any  part  of  the  day. 

[jyipg-tides  (aux  eaux  vives)  it  is 

•nwnded  twice  each  daj,  and  then 

pecea  lometimes  breaks  mto  the  sol- 

The  distance  across  the  Gr^re  to 
■*in«mt is  about  a  mile ;  the  driest 
w  is  firm  and  perfectly  safe  for 
•■SB  or  carriages,  but  on  either  side 
«« <puckaaiid8,  which  render  it  dan- 
P^  to  diverge.  There  always 
.*ijhi  behind  a  few  pools  which 
?J«Teach  above  the  ankles  of  a 
#j*8rian.  There  is  something  mys- 
:^*Bns  and  almost  awful  in  the  aspect 
*«is solitary  cone  of  granite,  rising 
•je  oat  of  the  wide,  level  expanse  of 

^^  One  might  ima^ne  it  tne  peak 
coloasal  mountain  just  piercing 
the  crast  of  the  earth,  but 
2^€d,  at  the  moment  of  its  appear- 
pCi  of  the  geological  force  necessary 
!*»  it  aloft.  Slight  as  is  its  eleva^ 
|ffMs  isoUted  position  in  the  midst 
y™<  «ea,  and  its  heaven-pointed  top, 
ff*^  It  the  prominent  object  of  every 
J^  from  the  surrounding  coast, 
1  uom  a  long  distance  give  it  the 
"^'ttce  of  bein^  much  nearer  at 
t  than  it  really  is.    On  approach- 


iu^  it,  it  is  found  to  be  girt  round 
at  Its  base  by  a  circlet  of  feudal  walls 
and  towers,  washed  hj  the  sea ;  above 
these  rise  the  quaint  irregular  houses 
of  the  little  town,  plaster^  as  it  were 
against  the  rock,  and  piled  one  over 
another.  Above  them  project  the  bare 
beds  of  rock,  serving  as  a  pedestal 
from  which  the  lofty  walls,  high  tur- 
rets, and  prolong  buttresses  of  the 
conventual  buildings  are  refu*ed  aloft, 
surmounted  in  their  turn  by  the  pin- 
nacles and  tower  of  the  church  (now 
bearing  a  telegraph),  which  crowns  the 
whole,  and  forms  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid. 

Not  inferior  in  interest  to  its  out- 
ward aspect  are  the  historical  asso- 
ciations connected  with  this  shrine  of 
the  Archangel  Michael— the  successor 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon — the  saint  of 
high  places.  Holy  hermits  suc- 
ceeded to  Pagan  priests  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  natural  temple,  which 
Norman  dukes  and  kings  further  ho- 
noured by  building  a  church,  and 
converted  into  a  fortress  almost  im- 
pregnable in  ancient  times.  Henrv  I. 
here  effectually  resisted  his  two  elder 
brothers.  Here  Henry  II.,  in  1166, 
kept  his  court  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  turbulent  Bretons,  whom  he 
had  subdued  with  a  strong  arm.  This 
was  the  only  fortress  which  held  out 
for  the  French  king  when  all  Nor- 
mandy was  ovemm  by  the  armies  of 
the  conqueror  of  Azincour ;  success- 
fully withstanding  2  sieces,  in  1417 
and  1423,  under  the  brave  Louis 
d'Estouteville.  The  shrine  of  St 
Michel  was  for  ages  visited  yearly  by 
thousands  of  devotees  from  far  and 
near,  and  the  records  of  the  convent 
preserve  the  names  of  more  than  a 
dozen  royal  pilgrims  who  have  re- 
paired hither  to  prostrate  themselves 
as  penitents  before  it,  and  to  load  it 
with  their  bounty.  The  Revolution 
dispersed  the  monks,  interrupted  the 
pil^mage,  and  changed  the  desti- 
nation of  tlie  building  to  a  Prison,  in 
which  300  aged  priests  were  immured 
until  death  uiould  release  them.  Its 
prisons  and  oubliettes,  however,  are 
of  far  greater  antiquity.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  iron  cage  of  St.  Michel, 
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which,  though  originally  of  metal  bare, 
was  afterwards  changed  to  one  of 
thick  beams  of  wood  placed  3  inches 
apart  ?  Its  last  occupant  was  an  un- 
fortunate Dutch  journalist,  who  was 
seized  most  imjustifiably,  heyond  the 
territory  of  France,  for  having  abused 
the  unscrupulous  tyrant  Louis  XIV., 
who  treated  the  Dutchman  as  he  did 
the  Italian  prisoner  of  the  iron  mask. 
*St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  which 
bcare  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to 
this,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  was 
one  of  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the 
abbey. 

The  entrance  to  Mont  St.  Michel  is 
by  3  gates,  one  within  the  other,  the 
second  flanked  by  2  of  the  cannon 
with  which  the  English  forces  of  Henry 
V.  ineffectually  bombarded  the  mount 
in  1424,  firing  from  them  stone  balls 
1  ft  in  diameter.  Near  this  the  arms 
of  the  knights  of  St.  Michel,  with  a 
lion  for  supporter,  are  seen  carved  in 
the  wall:  the  third  gate  is  provided 
with  a  portcullis,  and  within  it  is  the 
little  inn  (not  very  inviting;  crabs, 
shrimps,  and  other  fish  may  be  got 
here).  The  town  (so  to  call  it)  consists 
of  one  narrow,  steep,  and  very  foul- 
smelling  lane.  The  best  way  of  as- 
cending is  by  the  ramparts,  turning  to 
the  rt.  after  passing  the  gate,  up  a 
succession  of  grass-grown^  flights  of 
stairs  "hanging  to  the  side  of  the 
rock,'*  provided  with  machicoulis  at 
the  side  to  annoy  an  enemy  below. 
The  uppermost  gateway,  leading  into 
the  castle  convent,  stands  midway 
across  a  flight  of  steps,  and  is  flanked 
by  2  bartizans  or  turrets  ;  it  **  is  very 
scenic  and  baronial,"  built  probably 
1257;  but  the  chamber  of  knights  and 
princes  now  re-echoes  to  the  clank  of 
chains  and  the  rattle  of  the  shuttle 
and  beam.  The  present  destination  of 
the  building  is  a  prison  for  ordinary 
criminals  and  political  offenders.  For 
tills  reason  only  parts  of  it  are  acces- 
sible for  the  minute  examination  of 
strangera  ;  and  others  are  concealed  by 
V screen-partitions.  The  formality  of 
delivering  the  passport,  and  requesting 
admission  of  the  governor,  having  been 
gone  through  at  this  gate,  the  stranger 
IS  conducted  by  dark  mysterious  vaults 


and  passages,  up  and  down  gloomy 
staire.  The  convent-building,  called 
"the  Marvel,"  consists  of  3  stories, 
the  lower  one  a  series  of  vaulted crjpts, 
once  used  for  stables;  above  this  2 
noble  halls,  probably  erected  by  Philip 
Augustus,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  ; 
and  above  all  the  cloister  and  dormi- 
tory. The  *  Cloisters,  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  building,  and  a  gem  of  Gothic 
architecture,  unique  of  its  kind,  were 
built  between  1 220  and  1 228.  Towards 
the  court  they  are  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  pointed  arches  resting  on  thin 
granite  pillare,  leaving  an  exquisitely 
groined  narrow  vault  between  the 
rows.  The  pillar  of  one  arch  alter- 
nates with  the  point  of  the  next,  so  as 
to  allow  a  most  graceful  carved  volute 
or  sprig,  issuing  from  the  capital  of 
every  alternate  pillar,  to  be  seen.  The 
spandrils  of  the  arches  are  filled  up 
with  a  vegetative  creation  of  foliage, 
sprigs,  flowers,  garlands,  such  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  anywhere  for 
fanciful  variety,  and  sharpness  and 
excellence  of  execution ;  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  flowers, 
and  is  in  good  preservation.  It  highly 
merits  to  be  drawn  in  detail.  The 
arches  and  carvings  are  of  soft  limQ> 
stone  brought  from  a  distance ;  all  tht 
rest  of  the  buildings  are  of  granit'c 
and  the  rock  of  St.  Michel  itself  ' 
that  stone. 

The  ChamJjre  des  Chevaliers, 
the  cloisters,  is  a  noble  hall  or  i 
4  finely-vaulted  aisles,  supported 
rows  of  pillars,  and  measures  98  ft.  by 
68.  The  chaptere  of  the  knights  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michel,  founded  1496 
by  the  bigot  Louis  XI.,  who  twice  re- 
paired hither  as  a  pilgrim,  were  held 
m  it  This  is  now  filled  with  the 
looms  at  which  the  prisonere  are  com- 
pelled to  work,  and  is  not  shown  to 
strangers.  La  SaUe  de  Montgomery, 
or  monks'  Refectory,  is  also  a  fine 
Gothic  apartment 

The  Church  of  the  convent  /ronsists 
of  2  parts,  of  different  ages  and  stales. 
The  Romanesque  nave,  m  the  massive 
st^le  of  the  12th  cent  (about  1140), 
with  slightly  ornamented  capitals  and 
a  wooden  roof,  is  now  used  as  a  chapel 
for  the  convicts.    The  pointed  Gothic 
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»  of  the  15th  C€nt.  (1452-1521): 
!  mouldings  of  the  arches  are  car- 
i^nm  into  the  reeding  of  the  piers 
"ant  any  interruption  of  capitals. 
arches  are  closed  up  with  walls, 
which  curious  Scriptural  bas-re> 
such  as  Adam  and  Eve  driven 
Paradise,  Noah's  ark,  &c.,  St. 
tel  killing  the  dragon,  very  gro- 
|ttdy  treated,  are  let  in.  The  piers 
'  ig  the  central  towers  having 
.^  __  ay,  owing  to  the  injury  they 
'  MeGTed  from  a  fire,  the  last  of  the  8 
10  eonflagrations,  several  of  them 
1  by  lightning,  which  at  different 
haire  consumed  the  abbey,  the 
scktt  of  the  transept  are  staved  up  by 
,  aecfliplicated  framework  of  timber  to 
k  fnnrcnt  the  roof  &Uing. 

Beneath  the  choir  of  the  church  a 

rde  of  drum-like  pillars,  set  very  close 

rtBgether,  with  one  in  the  centre,  sup- 

,  forts  the  superincumbent  weight,  and 

\  £nBS  a  curious  crypt. 

t     The  view  from  the  top  of  the  church, 

::dgnued  400  ft.  above  the  sands,  from 

aaid^  its  florid  buttresses  and  pin- 

•:ncie&,now  much  mutilated,  is  curious. 

Tbe  Rochers  du  Oancale,  on  the  coast 

of  Brittany,  the  town  of  Avranches,  and 

the  ndghbouring  rock  of  Tombeleine, 

an:  the  most  conspicuous  objects ;  all 

0XfGBd   is,  as  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows, 

either  a  waste  of  sand,  interspersed  with 

poob  and  channels  of  rivers,  or  a  wild 

t  «spaiise  of  tossing  waves. 

k      **  The  sea  has  receded  from  this  coast 

\  sf  late  years,  so  that  it  barely  reaches 

.1  tiie  Mount  except  at  spring-tides,  and 

I  il  then  rises  with  such  rapidity  as  to 

1  be  extremely  dangerous,  especially  as 

fit  renders  the  sand  (puick  for  some  dis- 

s  bsoe  in  advance  of  it." — J,H,P,  For- 

»  viffly,  owing  to  the  short  stay  the  sea 

*  Bade  round  the  walls  at  every  tide,  the 

astle  was  hardly  accessible  by  a  boat, 

•ad  from  this  circumstance,  and  its 

.  a&phibious  position,  changing  twice  a- 

&j  from  land  to  water,  its  strength  as 

arose. 


..  The  river  Couesnon,  crossed  bv  a 
/  kridge  on  quitting  Pont  Orson  for  Dol, 
1  fonnsthe  boundaiy  between  Normandy 
4  and  Brittany.  A  fertile  and  very  pictu- 
I  raqae  country  succeeds,  well  wooded ; 


in  fact,  one  entire  orchard,  the  corn- 
fields being  invariably  planted  with 
rows  of  fruit-trees.  A  last  view  is  ob- 
tained of  Mt.  St.  Michel  from  a  lofty 
hill  over  which  the  road  is  carried. 

The  caps  worn  hj  the  women  here- 
abouts consist  of  a  piece  of  white  linen, 
bent  like  a  roof,  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  front,  or  gable,  turned  up  in 
a  sort  of  scroll,  exactly  corresponding 
with  that  seen  on  monumental  effigies 
in  English  churches,  of  ladies  of  the 
15th  and  16th  cent. 

19  Dol. — Iims:  La  Grande  Mai  son, 
not  very  good ;  homely,  but  not  dear ; 
H6tel  de  Notre  Dame. 

Dol  is  a  remarkable  town,  as  bearing 
thoroughlv  the  aspect  of  ancient  days : 
the  black  hue  of  the  granite  of  which 
its  houses  are  built,  contrasting  some- 
times with  splashes  of  whitewash  dashed 
over  them,  the  heavy  projecting  gables, 
the  arcades  of  various  heights  and  pat- 
terns running  under  the  houses,  the 
quaintly  carved  granite  pillars  on  which 
they  rest,  all  give  a  peculiar  character 
to  tlie  place,  and  ofier  some  good  bits 
for  the  artist's  pencil,  while  he  may  fill 
a  sketch-book  with  costumes  in  its 
market-place.  It  has  3990  Inhab.  and 
a  considerable  corn-market  held  in  a 
desecrated  church  (des  Carmes)  distin- 
guished by  fine  flamboyant  W.  window 
and  a  Norman  nave. 

The  chief  building  is  the  *  Cathedral 
(before  the  Revolution  an  episcopal  see), 
build  of  sombre  grey  granite,  uniformly 
in  the  early  pointed  style,  except  the 
porches ;  that  on  the  S.  leading  into  the 
nave  being  florid,  and  having  carvings 
in  white  stone  like  those  in  the  cloister 
of  Mont  St.  Michel.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  have  deep  mouldings,  and  rest  on 
circular  piers,  composed  of  a  group  of 
4  columns,  the  inner  one  towards  the 
nave  being  detached  half-way  up  to  the 
roof,  where  it  becomes  engaged  like 
the  rest.  The  choir,  more  ornamented 
than  the  nave,  but  in  the  same  st^le, 
has  a  square  K.  end,  like  the  English 
churches,  but  behind  the  high  altar  is 
an  open  arch  of  two  divisions  separated 
by  a  slender  pillar  admitting  a  view 
into  a  small  Lady  Chapel  behind.  The 
space  above  this  arch  is  occupied  by  a 
large  E.  window  filled  with  old  and 
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good  painted  glass.  These  are  the  most 
striking  points  in  this  fine  edifice, 
-which  is  worthy  of  attention  for  its 
simiUrity  to  the  Gothic  of  England; 
indeed  many  of  the  churches  or  Brit- 
tany are  said  to  he  the  work  of  English 
architects. 

There  is  an  antique  huilding  called 
le  Palais  or  Maison  des  Plaids,  appa- 
rently Romanesque. 

The  old  *u!all3  of  Dol  remain  toler- 
ably perfect,  wanting  the  gates ;  many 
of  their  flanking  towers  and  bastions  are 
surmounted  with  deep  machicoulis, 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
fosse.  A  high  Terrace  walk  has  been 
formed  on  the  outside  of  this,  and 
planted  with  trees.  On  the  side  of 
the  town  next  the  cathedral  a  view  is 
obtained  from  this  walk  of  the  solitary 
eminence  of  Mont  Dol,  a  granite  rock 
something  like  Mont  St  Michel,  only 
rising  out  of  the  dry  land.  (See  below.) 

These  antiquated  fortifications  of  the 
15th  and  16th  cent,  were  defended  by 
the  Venddans  after  their  retreat  from 
Granville  against  the  Republican  army, 
which  was  beat  oflF  after  a  bloody  com- 
bat of  15  hours*  duration,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat. 

The  tract  of  land  between  Dol  and 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  3  m.,  is  chiefly 
marsh  gained  from  the  waters  by  em- 
bankments; very  fertile,  but  teeming 
with  miasma,  which,  however,  has  di- 
minished of  late  from  improved  drain- 
age. A  tremendous  irruption  of  the  sea, 
reclaiming  its  own,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  cent.,  overwhelmed  this  dis- 
trict. 

About  a  mile  outside  of  Dol,  and  ^ 
m.  to  the  1.  of  the  Rennes  road,  is  one 
of  those  Druidical  stones,  so  common 
in  Brittany,  called  Menhirs  (see  p.  105). 
It  is  known  as  la  Pierre  du  Champ 
Dolent,  a  name  which  probably  marks 
it  as  a  funereal  monument,  peruaps  on 
some  field  of  blood  or  battle.  It  is  a 
rude,  skittle-shaped  obelisk  of  granite, 
a  single  block,  30  ft  high  above  ^ound, 
and  8  or  10,  it  is  said,  below,  rising  in 
the  midst  of  a  cornfield,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  wooden  cross. 

On  the  way  to  St  Malo  you  pass  on 
the  rt.  the  Mont  Dol,  a  granite  rock 
surmounted  by  a  telegraph,  rising  out 


of  the  fiat  land,  and  most  probabT 
once  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Mont  S' 
Michd,  for  the  sea  no  doubt  one 
extended  thus  far.  Where  the  roa.< 
reaches  the  present  marsin  of  the  ba.^ 
the  shore  is  lined  by  a  long  scattered 
village,  composed  of  nearly  as  maa^ 
windmills  as  cottages.  Not  a  boat  cai 
approach  them,  owing  to  the  shalloiv 
ness  of  the  water;  although  the  tid^ 
comes  up  to  their  doors  twice  a  day 
On  the  W.  shore  of  the  bay,  however 
is  the  small  port  of  Cancale—4SS0  In- 
hab. — visible  on  the  rt.,  backed  b3 
high  cliffs,  famed  for  the  oyster-bedi 
on  the  Rochers  de  Cancale  below  them. 
whence  Paris  and  a  large  part  of  France 
are  supplied. 

In  17.58  an  army  of  14,000  English, 
underlie  Duke  of  Marlborough,  landed 
here,  but  after  fruitlesslv  summoning 
St.  Malo,  which  was  found  too  strong  to 
be  taken  by  assault,  they  re-embarked, 
having  burned  a  few  small  vessels ;  and, 
asH.Walpolesaid,  "The  French  learned 
that  they  were  not  to  be  conquered  by 
every  Duke  of  Marlborough.' 

28  St,  Malo, — Inns:  H.  de  France, 
kept  by  M.  Gogu^,  once  cook  to  Lord 
Melville ;    good,  and   not   dear,    but 
inexcusably    dirty,    considering    that 
the    mistress    is   English ;   rooms    at 
1,  2,  and  3  frs.  per  bed;  table-d'h6te 
at  5,  3  frs. ;  ddjeilner  li  la  fourchette, 
2  frs.  50  c.    The  house  is  the  one  in 
which  Ch&teanbriand  was  born ;— H.  de 
la  Paix,  equally  good.    This  fordfied 
seaport   town   (pop.   10,100)  may   be 
styled  a  little  French  Cadiz  from  its 
position  on  a  Tockj^  island  (rile  d'Aron) 
communicating  with  the  mainland  by 
a  long  causeway  called  Le  SUkm :  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ranee,  which  forms 
the  port,  being  separated  from  the  open 
sea  by  the  island  and  this  causeway. 
The  town  fills  the  island  completely, 
so  that  its  picturesque  walls  and  flank- 
ing towers,  surmounted  by  a  deep  cor- 
nice of  machicoulis,  rise  at  once  from 
the  water's  edge,  washed  by  the  waves; 
and  the  houses  and  buildings  squeezed 
closely  together,  having  no  room  for 
lateral  extension,  rise  to  the  height  of 
5  or  6  stories  above  its  narrow  and  filthy 
lanes. 

The  tides  rise  here  higher  than  at 
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^^rotber  point  in  the  Channel,  -viz.  to 
■drrstion  of  45  to  50  ft.  above  low- 
\t^Bt  mark,  and  the  harbour,  which  is 
\fiibssb6dL  by  a  stout  pier,  is  drained 
l|K&etly  dzy  at  ebb,  so  that  carriages 
pi.  foot  passengers  cross  it  to  go  to 
populous  suburb  St,  Servan  ^9984 
lb.),  in  phu»B  corered  an  hour  or 
before  with  4  fathoms  of  water. 
fct  a  soHd  wall  of  granite,  designed 
febe  carried  across  from  St.  Servan, 
«iUi  lock-gates  in  the  centre  wide 
■o&gh  to  admit  steamers  and  frigates, 
A  as  to  retain  the  tide,  and  form  a 
Istting  dock  (basdn  2b  flot)  of  very 
hfp  dimensions,  has  been  begun. 
ISbs  if  finished  would  open  a  second 
lypcoaeh  from  the  Bennes  road  to 
%L  Halo,  acroes  a  bridge  to  be  thrown 
«fer  the  lock-gates.  These  works, 
tefortmiately,  are  making  very  little 
pegre^  ( 1 85 1> .  After  an  expenditure 
af  more  than  6  millions  of  francs 
qmptoms  of  failure  have  shown  them- 
lehr^  in  the  pier  and  quays,  and  it 
ttems  likely  that  this  vast  undertaking 
vifi  be  abandoned. 

The  harbour  is  lined  with  a  broad 
fas'j  running  just  under  the  town 
valls,  and  here  the  steamers  moor 
vfaei  the  tide  i)enmts  them  to  enter. 
The  Tctcn  uxiiis  afford  an  almost  unin< 
torapted  walk  around  the  island,  and 
t&e  circuit  may  be  made  in  }  of  an 
kocr.  The  view  out  to  sea  is  varied 
%ytbe  little  archipelago  of  islands; — 
linte,  angular,  bare  rocks  which  raise 
^beir  bristling  heads  aroimd  the  roads : 
^  larger  ones  crowned  with  forts  and 
heteri^.  That  called  La  Concha  is 
eeenpied  by  a  strong  citadel  btiilt  by 
Tsaban;  and  Cimmbre,  6  m.  off,  is 
also  strongly  fortified.  The  smaller 
hkt  and  the  sunken  rocks  attached  to 
fliem  render  the  access  to  the  port 
difficult. 

The  public  buildings  are  of  no  in- 
terest: on  the  side  of  the  town  nearest 
tibe  Sillon,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
lindge,  is  the  old  Castle,  which,  together 
vith  a  large  part  of  the  fortifications, 
may  have  been  constructed  in  the  16  th 
cent,  by  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  placed 
over  one  of  the  towers  thus  inscription 
—"  Qui  qu*en  grogne,  ainai  sera,  c'est 
nwn  plusir."    The  Cathedral,  very  ca- 


pacious  and  much  modernised,  has  a 
choir  something  like  that  of  Dol,  and 
a  new  gaudy  Gothic  altar  ftx)m  Paris, 
with  several  marble  statues  worth 
notice. 

The  sabbath  is  more  strictly  ob« 
served  by  the  Malouins,  and  indeed  in 
Brittany  generaUy,  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  FVance. 

English  service  is  performed  in  a  small 
old  chapel,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Servan, 
on  Sunday. 

The  statue  opposite  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  is  that  of  Duguy  Trfmn,  a  native 
of  St.  Malo  (bom  1673),  and  a  naval 
hero  of  whom  the  French  are  very 
proud,  "  parcequ'il  a  chass^  les  Anglais 
sur  toutes  les  mers." 

The  illustrious  Chateaubriand  first 
drew  breath  in  the  Rue  des  Juifs,  No. 
15,  in  the  house  which  is  now  the  H. 
de  France,  in  the  room  marked  Ko.  5, 
from  the  window  of  which  the  sea  and 
his  tomb  are  visible.  The  Abb^  de 
la  Mennais,  author  of  Paroles  d'un 
Croyant,  and  Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnais, 
governor  of  the  French  East  Indies, 
who  took  Madras  from  the  English, 
1746,  were  also  Malouins. 

On  the  sea-shore,  by  the  side  of  the 
Sillon,  just  beyond  the  oastle,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  road  from  Dol,  are  Sea-fxitha 
and  a  Svbscription  Reading-room,  There 
is  a  large  expanse  of  sand  extending  at 
low  water  as  far  as  a  little  rocky  island 
in  front,  well  adapted  for  bathing,  but 
unprovided  with  machines. 

St.  Malo  was  bombarded  by  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  in  1692,  and  by  another 
under  Admiral  Berkeley,  1695 — both 
times  with  slight  result.  In  June, 
1758,  an  army  under  the  2nd  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  having  landed  in  the  Bay 
of  Cancale,  burned  80  vessels  lying  ixx 
the  harbour  of  St.  Malo. 

St.  Malo  floxirished  during  the  last 
war,  when  it  was  styled  the  "Ville 
de  Corsaires,"  fitting  out  privateers 
to  prey  on  the  coinmercial  ships  of 
England  ;  many  large  fortunes  were 
then  made. 

The  best  view  to  be  obtained  of  St. 
Malo  is  from  the  half -ruined  Fort  de  la 
Cit^,  situated  on  the  promontory  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  St.  Servan,  reached 
by  the  first  turning  on  the  rt.  after  you 
t 
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by  one  of  the  noble  family  De  Paisnel 
(Paganel.) 

Coaches  to  St.  Lo  (Rt€.  32)  daily ;  to 
Granville  3  times  a  day. 

Those  who  love  old  Gothic  ruins, 
either  for  their  pictures<]^ueness  or 
architecture,  will  be  repaid  by  an 
excursion  hence  to  the  Abbey  of  Hambyey 
about  13  m.  to  the  S.E.  It  mav  be 
taken  on  the  way  to  Granville,  making 
a  detour  of  6  or  7  m.  A  good  road 
leads  through  a  pleasing  but  hilly 
country  by  Mesnil  TAubert  and  St. 
Denis  le  Guest,  leaving  Hambye  VEglise 
J  m.  to  the  rt^  to  Bourg  d'Hambye,  a 
scattered  village,  with  a  small  but  clean 
cabaret,  furnishing  only  homely  fare, 
— coffee,  milk,  cheese,  and  cider.  The 
old  Castle  of  Hambye,  whose  keep,  100 
ft.  high,  stood  on  an  eminence  over  the 
Bour^,  is  swept  awa^  to  mend  the  roads. 
Happily  a  better  spirit  is  now  abroad  in 
France,  and  the  government  holds  out 
an  example  to  England  of  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  many  noble  or  cu> 
rious  edifices  dispersed  over  the  country. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  1^  m.  from 
the  Bourg  to  the  Abbey,  but  the  road 
thither,  through  narrow  lanes,  is  prac- 
ticable only  for  light  cars. 

The  little  Abbey  of  Hambye  nestles 
in  a  retired  valley,  sheltered  under 
picturesque  difls  by  the  side  of  a 
trout-stream  (the  Sienne)  the  beau 
id^  of  a  monastic  site.  The  roof 
and  W.  end  are  gone,  the  ivy  begins 
to  creep  up  the  mouldering  walls,  and 
destruction  is  advancing  apace,  yet 
there  is  much  beauty  in  the  narrow 
arches  which  enclosed  the  choir,  rest- 
ing on  columnar  piers,  in  the  style  of 
the  15th  centy.  Behind  them  are  side 
chapels  much  older,  having  round  and 
pointed  arches  in  combination,  which 
marks  the  period  of  transition.  The 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  rests 
on  square  piers  which  become  octa- 
gonal below  by  chamfering.  The  con- 
vent buildings  are  now  occupied  by  a 
farmer.  The  Chapterhouse,  a  double 
pointed  vault  elegantly  groined,  rest- 
ing on  angular  pillars  and  entered  by 
a  fine  doorway  deep  sunk  in  its  early 
English  mouldings,  is  now  turned  into 
a  woodhouse:  it  should  be  seen.  This 
abbey    was  founded  by  William    de 


Pagnel  1145,  but  renovated,  or  pro- 
bably rebuilt,  in  the  15th  cent,  by 
Joanne  de  Pagnel,  the  last  of  her 
&mily,  who  was  buried  in  the  church 
with  her  husband  Louis  d'Estouteville, 
the  defender  of  Mont  St.  Michel  against 
the  English  (p.  93).  Their  tombs  were 
destroyed  at  the  Revolution. 

About  5  m.  from  Hambye  is  Perci, 
cradle  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland. 
The  high  road  to  Granville  may  be 
regainea  at  Br^hal. 

The  direct  road  from  Coutances  to 
Granville  has  no  interest. 

19  Br^hal.  Trees  diminish  in  size 
and  number  on  approaching  the  sea, 
glimpses  of  whibh  and  the  island  of 
Uhaussey  are  seen  at  intervals.  The 
entrance  to  Granville  is  by  a  steep 
descent,  excavated  partly  through  a 
deep  hollow  way ;  on  the  rt.  a  natural 
wall  of  rock  separates  the  road  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  through  a  gap  cut  in 
it  access  is  afforded  to  the  baths  and 
sea-beach.  In  front  rises  a  high  hill, 
its  slope  cut  away  evenly  and  levelled, 
until  it  is  as  steep  and  smooth  as  the 
roof  of  a  house,  in  order  to  form  a 
glacis  for  the  fort  on  its  top.  A  bend 
m  the  road  presently  discloses  to  view 
the  lower  town  and  harbour. 

10  Granville,  —  Inns :  Trois  Cou- 
ronnes  ;  H.  du  Nord,  abominably  dirty. 
Neither  good.  This  is  a  small  but 
tolerably  prosperous  seaport  (7600 
Inhab.),  duefiy  resorted  to  by  fishing 
vessels,  but  driving  some  commerce 
along  the  coast  and  with  Jersey  (.33  m. 
distant)  and  Guernsey. 

Its  situation  is  singular,  built  in 
steps  or  terraces  under  a  rocky  pro- 
montory projecting  into  the  sea,  sur- 
mounted by  the  fort,  whose  presence 
restricts  many  of  the  buildings  from 
rising  above  one  story  in  height. 
Under  the  shelter  of  this  eminence 
lies  the  little  port,  screened  by  it  from 
the  N.  winds.  A  new  town  is  gra- 
dually spreading  itself  along  the  low 
margin  of  this  harbour,  and  up  the 
banks  of  a  stream  so  small  that  it  is 
generally  swallowed  up  in  soapsuds, 
and  contributes,  with  the  filthy  abomi- 
nations of  the  town  itself,  especially'  at 
low  water,  when  the  harbour  is  drained 
to  the  lees  of  mud,  to  produce  a  state 
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of  atmosphere  barely  tolerable.  The 
nmbre  hne  of  the  buildings,  whose 
-valis  are  dark  granite  and  their  roofs 
Hark  slate,  renders  Granville  on  a  near 
etimination  as  unattractive  to  the  si^ht 
■to  the  smell,  and  moreover  it  contains 
10  objects  of  interest. 
The  stranger  desirons  to  rescue  him- 
j:  idf  from  ennni  must  repair  to  the  noble 
!  JPfn-,  begun  1828  and  still  unfinished, 
oelosing  an  older  one  in  its  much 
wider  circuit.  It  is  very  strongly  built, 
so  that  guns  can  be  mounted  on  it. 
The  tide  rises  and  fulls  here  at  times 
from  40  to  44  feet. 

Steamers  go  hence  to  Jersey  (in  3 
boars)  and  to  St.  Malo  once  a  week. 

The  Church  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town  is  a  low  gloomy  building,  chiefljy^ 
b  the  late  flamboyant  style,  though  it 
has  some  round  arches.  It  is  of  grey 
granite,  even  the  capitals  of  its  columns 
being  worked  in  that  hard  stone. 

In  order  to  ascend  the  hill  above 
the  old  town  it  is  advisable  not  to 
thread  the  labyrinth  of  filthy  alleys, 
;  steep  slopes,  and  stone  steps  which 
j  compose  it,  but  to  issue  out  by  the 
I  road  to  Contances,  and  then  scale  the 
steep  slope  no  farther  than  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  a  point  which  commands 
a  good  sea  view.  Close  under  the 
cliffs  lie  the  baths  (Salon  des  Bains) 
and  readiivf-room,  which  can  be  ap- 
proached only  through  the  breach  in 
tiie  rock  before  alluded  to,  leading  also 
down  to  the  sands,  a  fine  smooth  and 
hioad  expanse,  quite  shut  out  from  the 
town.  There  are  no  machines ;  instaad 
of  them  bathers  are  enclosed  in  cases 
of  canvas  carried  in  the  fashion  of 
sedan-chairs,  and  they  must  walk  into 
the  water  thick-clad :  the  ladies  led  by 
the  women :  the  men  are  banished  to 
the  distance  of  ^  m.  to  the  N.— -ffriYwA 
OmsHl  here. 

Though  Granville  is  not  a  particu- 
larly strong  place,  it  resisted  effects 
aally  the  attack  of  the  peasant  army 
of  Vend^ansy  30,000  strong,  on  their 
ill-fated  march,  N.  from  the  Loire,  in 
1793,  led  on  by  the  gallant  Laroche- 
jscquelin.  The  inducements  of  the 
loyalists  to  make  this  attempt  were 
rlhe  hope  of  opening  a  communication 
^  the  sea  with  England,  whose  go- 


vernment had  promised  to  send  them 
succour ;  and  to  secure  a  fortified  place 
where  they  could  deposit  in  safety  the 
women  and  children,  the  sick  and  the 
priests,  who  embarrassed  the  opern- 
tions  of  the  army.  The  Vend^ans, 
being  destitute  of  artillery  to  breach 
the  ramparts,  were  unable  to  resort  to 
a  regular  siege.  The  attempt  to  storm 
the  place,  though  conducted  with  the 
most  dashing  courage,  was  foiled. 
More  than  once  these  brave  soldiers 
gained  the  ramparts,  sometimes  sup- 
plying the  want  of  scaling  ladders 
by  sticking  their  bayonets  into  the 
chinks  of  the  masonry,  but  as  often 
they  were  swept  off  by  grape  and  mus- 
ketry from  the  walls  and  gunboats  in 
the  harbour,  until  at  length  thev  were 
forced  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  1800 
killed.  Their  army  never  advanced 
farther  N. ;  this  was  the  culminating 
point  of  their  success,  and  from  hence- 
forth they  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
During  this  attack  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  were  set  on  fire  by  the  repub- 
lican commander  of  the  fortress  and 
burnt  down. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  ride  from  Gran- 
ville to  Avranches ;  the  view  obtaii.ed 
from  the  height,  after  crossing  the 
wooded  dell  of  Sartilly,  of  the  peaked 
rock  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  is  especially 
striking. 

[About  4  m.  N.E.  of  Sartilly  is  the 
ruined  abbey  of  Luzerne.  The  granite 
church,  in  the  transition  style,  is  tole- 
rably perfect :  it  was  completed  1178, 
except  the  nave,  which  is  later.  1  he 
conventual  buildings,  turned  into  a 
cotton-mill  at  the  devolution,  are  fast 
going  to  deca]ir.  The  situation  in  a 
wooded  valley  is  very  beautiful.  The 
road  from  Sartilly  is  wretchedly  bad.] 

26  Avranches. — {^Inns:  H.  de  Lon- 
dres ;  very  good,  clean,  and  moderate : 
table-d*h6te  \\  or  2  fr.,  breakfast  1^  fr. ; 
garden  behind.  This  house  would 
prove  a  cheap  and  pleasant  residence 
for  a  few  weeas.  H.  dc  France ;  H.  de 
Bretagne;  both  tolerable.  H.  d'An- 
gleterre.)  Avranches  (Abrancce),  a 
town  of  7269  Inhab.,  is  now  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  very  beautiful  situa- 
tion on  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  high 
hill,  the  last  of  a  widely  extending 
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by  one  of  the  noble  family  De  Paisnel 
(Paganel.) 

Coaches  to  St.  Lo  (Rte.  32)  daily ;  to 
Oranyille  3  times  a  day. 

Those  who  love  old  Gothic  ruins, 
either  for  their  picturesqueness  or 
architecture,  will  be  repaid  by  an 
excursion  hence  to  the  Abbey  of  ffambf/e, 
about  13  m.  to  the  S.E.  It  may  he 
taken  on  the  way  to  Granville,  making 
a  detour  of  6  or  7  m.  A  good  road 
leads  through  a  pleasing  but  hilly 
country  by  Mesnil  TAubert  and  St. 
Denis  le  Guest,  leaving  Hambye  FEglise 
J  m.  to  the  rt.,  to  Bourg  d'Hambye,  a 
scattered  village,  with  a  small  but  clean 
cabaret,  furnishing  only  homely  fare, 
— coffee,  milk,  cheese,  and  cider.  The 
old  Citstle  of  Hambye,  whose  keep,  100 
ft.  high,  stood  on  an  eminence  over  the 
Bour^,  is  swept  away  to  mend  the  roads. 
Happily  a  better  spirit  is  now  abroad  in 
France,  and  the  government  holds  out 
an  exam{>le  to  England  of  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  many  noble  or  cu- 
rious edifices  dispersed  over  the  country. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  1 J  m.  from 
the  Bourg  to  the  Abbey,  but  the  road 
thither,  through  narrow  lanes,  is  prac- 
ticable only  for  light  cars. 

The  little  Abbey  of  Hambye  nestles 
in  a  retired  valley,  sheltered  under 
picturesque  cliffs  by  the  side  of  a 
trout-stream  (the  Sienne)  the  beau 
id^al  of  a  monastic  site.  The  roof 
and  W.  end  are  gone,  the  ivy  begins 
to  creep  up  the  mouldering  walls,  and 
destruction  is  advancing  apace,  yet 
there  is  much  beauty  in  the  narrow 
arches  which  enclosed  the  choir,  rest- 
ing on  columnar  piers,  in  the  style  of 
the  15th  centy.  Behind  them  are  side 
chapels  much  older,  having  round  and 
pointed  arches  in  combination,  which 
marks  the  period  of  transition.  The 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  rests 
on  square  piers  which  become  octa* 
gonal  below  by  chamfering.  The  con- 
vent buildings  are  now  occupied  by  a 
farmer.  The  Chapterlmtse,  a  double 
pointed  vault  elegantly  groined,  rest- 
ing on  angular  pillars  and  ente^d  by 
a  fine  doorway  deep  sunk  in  its  early 
English  mouldings,  is  now  turned  into 
a  woodhouse:  it  should  be  seen.  This 
abbey    was  founded  by  William    de 


Pagnel  1145,  but  renovated,  or  pro- 
bably rebuilt,  in  the  15th  cent,  by 
Joanne  de  Pagnel,  the  last  of  her 
familv,  who  was  buried  in  the  church 
with  ner  husband  Louis  d'Estouteville, 
the  defender  of  Mont  St.  Michel  against 
the  English  (p.  93).  Their  tombs  were 
destroyed  at  the  Revolution. 

About  5  m.  from  Hambye  is  Perci, 
cradle  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland. 
The  high  road  to  Granville  may  be 
regained  at  Br^hal. 

The  direct  road  from  Coutances  to 
Granville  has  no  interest. 

19  Br^al.  Trees  diminish  in  size 
and  number  on  approaching  the  sea, 
glimpses  of  whiteh  and  the  island  of 
Uhaussey  are  seen  at  intervals.  The 
entrance  to  Granville  is  by  a  steep 
descent,  excavated  partly  through  a 
deep  hollow  way ;  on  the  rt.  a  natural 
wall  of  rock  separates  the  road  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  through  a  gap  cut  in 
it  access  is  afforded  to  the  baths  and 
sea-beach.  In  front  rises  a  high  hill, 
its  slope  cut  away  evenly  and  levelled, 
until  it  is  as  steep  and  smooth  as  the 
roof  of  a  house,  in  order  to  form  a 
glacis  for  the  fort  on  its  top.  A  bend 
in  the  road  presently  discloses  to  view 
the  lower  town  and  harbour. 

10  Granville,  —  Inns :  Trois  Cou- 
ronnes ;  H.  du  Nord,  abominably  dirty. 
Neither  good.  This  is  a  small  but 
tolerably  prosperous  seaport  (7600 
Inhab.),  chiefly  resorted  to  by  fishing 
vessels,  but  driving  some  commerce 
along  the  coast  and  with  Jersey  (.33  m. 
distant)  and  Guernsey. 

Its  situation  is  singular,  built  in 
steps  or  terraces  under  a  rocky  pro- 
montory projecting  into  the  sea,  sur- 
mounted by  the  fort,  whose  presence 
restricts  many  of  the  buildings  from 
rising  above  one  story  in  height. 
Under  the  shelter  of  this  eminence 
lies  the  little  port,  screened  by  it  from 
the  N.  winds.  A  new  town  is  gra- 
dually spreading  itself  along  the  low 
margm  of  this  harbour,  and  up  the 
banks  of  a  stream  so  small  that  it  is 
generally  swallowed  up  in  soapsuds, 
and  contributes,  with  the  filthy  abomi- 
nations of  the  town  itself,  especially"  at 
low  water,  when  the  harbour  is  drained 
to  the  lees  of  mud,  to  produce  a  state 
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of  itmosphere  barely  tolerable.  The 
«0!ii}«re  hne  of  the  buildings,  whose 
viUs  are  dark  granite  and  Uieir  roofs 
Ibrk  slate,  renders  Granyille  on  a  near 
ouoination  as  unattractiye  to  the  si^ht 
s  to  the  smell,  and  moreoTer  it  contains 
»  objects  of  interest. 

The  stranger  desirons  to  rescue  him- 
adf  from  emmi  most  repair  to  the  noble 
At,  begun  1828  and  still  unfinished, 
celosing  an  older  one  in  its  much 
viier  circait.  It  is  very  strongly  built, 
S9  that  guns  can  he  moanted  on  it 
The  tide  rises  and  fhlls  here  at  times 
from  40  to  44  feet. 

Stformrs  go  hence  to  Jersey  (in  3 
bdors)  and  to  St.  Malo  once  a  week. 

The  Church  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
tovn  is  a  low  gloomy  buildinc,  chiefij 
m  the  late  tiamhoyant  style,  though  it 
bas  some  round  arches.  It  is  of  grey 
granite,  CTcn  the  capitals  of  its  columns 
lieing  worked  in  that  hard  stone. 

In  order  to  ascend  the  hill  aboTe 
the  old  town  it  is  advisable  not  to 
thread  the  labyrinth  of  filthy  alleys, 
steep  slopes,  and  stone  steps  which 
oocnpose  it,  but  to  issue  out  by  the 
road  to  Coutances,  and  then  scale  the 
steep  slope  no  farther  than  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  a  point  which  commands 
a  good  sea  view.  Close  under  the 
cliffs  lie  the  baths  (Salon  des  Bains) 
and  reading-room,  which  can  be  ap- 
proached only  through  the  breach  in 
the  rock  before  alluded  to,  leading  also 
down  to  the  sands,  a  fine  smooth  and 
broad  expanse,  quite  shut  out  from  the 
town.  There  are  no  machines ;  inslaad 
of  them  bathers  are  enclosed  in  cases 
of  cauTas  carried  in  the  fashion  of 
ledan-chairs,  and  they  must  walk  into 
the  water  thick-clad :  the  ladies  led  by 
the  women :  the  men  are  banished  to 
the  distance  of  ^  m.  to  the  'S,^ British 
Corts»U  here. 

Though  Granyille  is  not  a  particu- 
larly strong  place,  it  resisted  effect- 
ually the  attack  of  the  peasant  army 
of  Vend/mis,  30,000  strong,  on  their 
ill-fated  march,  N.  from  the  Loire,  in 
1793,  led  on  by  the  gallant  Larocli^- 
jacqnelin.  The  inducements  of,,  the 
royalists  to  make  this  attempl^  were 
the  hope  of  opening  a  commimication 
I  by  the  sea  with  England-^whose  go- 


vernment had  promised  to  send  them 
succour ;  and  to  secure  a  fortified  place 
where  they  could  deposit  in  safety  the 
women  and  children,  the  sick  and  the 
priests,  who  embarrassed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army.  The  Vendeans, 
being  destitute  of  artillery  to  breach 
the  ramparts,  were  unable  to  resort  to 
a  regular  siege.  The  attempt  to  storm 
the  place,  though  conducted  with  the 
most  dashing  courage,  was  foiled. 
More  than  once  these  brave  soldiers 
gained  the  ramparts,  sometimes  sup- 
plying the  want  of  scaling  ladders 
by  sticking  their  bayonets  into  the 
chinks  of  the  masonry,  but  as  often 
they  were  swept  off  by  grape  and  mus- 
ketry from  the  walls  and  gunboats  in 
the  harbour,  until  at  length  they  were 
forced  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  1800 
killed.  Their  army  never  advanced 
farther  N. ;  this  was  the  culminating 
point  of  their  success,  and  from  hence- 
forth they  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
During  this  attack  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  were  set  on  fire  by  the  repub- 
lican commander  of  the  fortress  and 
burnt  down. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  ride  from  Gran- 
ville to  Avranches ;  the  view  obtaii.ed 
from  the  height,  after  crossing  the 
wooded  dell  of  Sartilly,  of  the  peaked 
rock  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  is  especially 
striking. 

^About  4  m.  N.E.  of  Sartilly  is  the 
ruined  abbey  of  Luzerne.  The  granite 
church,  in  the  transition  style,  is  tole- 
rably perfect :  it  was  completed  1 1 78, 
except  the  nave,  which  is  later.  I'he 
conventual  buildings,  turned  into  a 
cotton-mill  at  the  Kevolution,  are  fast 
going  to  deca^.  The  situation  in  a 
woo&d  valley  is  very  beautiful.  The 
road  from  Sartilly  is  wretchedly  bad.] 

26  Avranches, — {Inns:  H.  de  Lon- 
dres  ;  very  good,  clean,  and  moderate : 
table-d'hdte  IJ  or  2  fr.,  breakfast  Ij  fr. ; 
garden  behind.  This  house  would 
prove  a  cheap  and  pleasant  residence 
for  a  few  weeks.  11.  de  France ;  H.  de 
Bretagne;  both  tolerable.  H.  d'An- 
gleterre.)  Avranches  (Abrancaj),  a 
town  of  7269  Inhab.,  is  now  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  very  beautiful  sitiic- 
tion  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  high 
[hill,  the  last  of  a  widely  extending 
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over  it.  Charlemagne  founded  here, 
in  the  9th  centy.,  the  once  celebrated 
Abbey  of  St,  Croix  ;  but  this  building 
-was  swept  away  at  the  invasion  of  the 
Northmen,  and  the  present  Eglise  de 
St.  Croix,  a  very  curious  edifice  in  the 
early  Norman  style,  does  not  appear 
older  than  the  1 1th  centy.  The  nave 
arches  rest  on  pillars,  and  the  S.  side 
is  plainer,  and  apparently  older  than 
the  N.  Over  the  round-headed  door- 
way at  the  W.  end  is  a  biUB-relief  repre- 
senting St.  Lo  restoring  sight  to  a  blind 
woman.  The  adjoining  conventual 
buildings  are  of  late  dates ;  they  are 
now  converted  into  a  Stud  (haras)  for 
improving  the  breed  of  horses. 

St.  Lo  is  chef -lieu  of  the  D^pt.  de 
la  Manche,  and  numbers  8941  Inhab.; 
it  has  a  manufacture  of  fine  cloth,  but 
possesses  no  great  attraction  to  the 
stranger.  There  is  a  small  terraced 
platform  to  the  W.  of  the  cathedral, 
called  Petite  Place,  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  vale  of  the  Vire.  The  mo- 
dem H.  de  Ville  is  built  with  consi- 
derable taste  in  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Diligences  twioe  a  day  to  Coutances 
(Rte.  27),  passing  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Hmtteville,  the  humble  village 
which  sent  forth  the  bold  Bcuron  Tan- 
cred  and  his  six  sons  to  conquer  Sicily 
and  Apulia.  On  the  way  from  St.  Lo 
to  Vire  (Rte.  31)  lies  the  town  of 
Torigni.  The  building  now  used  as  an 
H6tel  de  Ville  is  one  wing  of  the  Chd- 
teau  of  the  family  of  Matignon,  Counts 
of  Torigni,  one  of  whom,  by  marriage 
with  Louisa  Grimaldi,  became  Prince 
*of  Monaco.  In  1793  the  building  was 
turned  into  a  prisou,  and  the  park,  ter- 
races, and  gardens  sold  piecemeal. 

The  Ch.  of  St.  Lmit^ent  is  early  Nor- 
man, and  that  of  Notre  Dame  retains 
traces  of  the  same  style. 

The  road  from  St.  Lo  to  Avranches 
lies  through 

19  Villebaudon.  The  little  humble 
village  Peroi  was  the  cradle  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  house  of  Northum- 
berland. 

15  Villedieu  lea  Podles  derives  the 


adjunct  to  its  name  from  the  number 
of  coppersmiths,  who  drive  a  thriviii;jf 
trade  in  pots,  pans,  and  other  articles, 
which  the  French  call  dinanderies  and 
quinoailleries.  These  artificers  were 
originally  settled  here  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  who  employed  them  in 
making  decorations  for  churches.  Here 
are  many  furnaces  for  melting  the 
copper,  and  mills  for  rolling  it  into 
sheets. 

22  Avranches  (Rte.  27). 


ROUTE  33. 

lOUGJ^ES  TO  DINAN. 

80  kilom. 

A  fine  view  of  Mount  St.  Michel  be- 
fore reaching 

Autrain,  on  the  road  between  Avran- 
chances  and  Rennes. 

Bazouges  la  Perouse.  In  the  Church 
is  a  fine  painted  window  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  preserved  from  destruction 
1591  (as  appears  by  the  parish  register; 
by  a  ransom  of  180  livres,  paid  to  an 
English  leader  of  marauders.  On  the 
way  to  Combourg,  at  the  roadside, 
stands  a  Menhir,  La  Pu:rre  Longiie, 

Combourg^  a  poor  small  town,  famed 
for  its  sausages  and  horse-fair.  The 
Castle  has  belonged  to  the  Chateau- 
briands  for  150  years,  and  before  them 
to  the  Durases.  Chateaubriand,  the 
author  and  minister  of  Louis  XVIII., 
spent  part  of  his  boyhood  here,  and 
his  chamber  and  study  remain  unal- 
tered. It  is  a  square  building  with 
towers  in  the  4  comers,  enclosing 
a  small  court:  it  is  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, with  its  wall -galleries  and 
loopholes.  The  present  entrance,  by  a 
long  flight  of  steps,  is  modem. 

4  m.  from  Dinan,  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  wood  (rt.),  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Coetgvens,  the  last  of  whom  was  the 
Duchesse  de  Duras.  Beneath  are  largo 
subterranean  dungeons. 

Lanvanay.  The  viaduct  is  crossed 
to  reach 

Dinan.    (Route  41.) 
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1.  There  canVatrcely  be  a  more  abrupt  contrast  to  the  smiling  land  of 
Normandy  than  that  presented  by  the  neighbouring  province  of  sombre, 
poverty-stricken  Brittany.  Here  we  find  an  atmosphere  of  mist  and  moisture  ; 
and  a  soil  based  on  hard  granite,  best  fitted  for  heath,  furze,  and  broom,  the 
very  broom  (  genet)  which  supplied  our  first  Plantagenet  with  his  crest  and 
lame.  In  many  points  the  country  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Scotland; 
the  same  wide,  barren  moors,  the  same  deep  and  picturesque  wooded  dells 
and  storm-beaten  coasts.  Here,  however,  are  no  grand  lofty  mountain  chains 
like  the  Grampians :  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Menez-Arr^  hills,  the  back-bone 
of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  rarely  surpass  1200  fb.  above  the  sea-level. 

2.  In  civilization  it  is  behind  almost  every  other  part  of  France :  its  inhabitants 
are  of  Celtic  origin,  speaking  a  language  of  their  own,  allied  to,  and,  indeed, 
essentially  the  same  as,  the  Welsh  and  Cornish,  so  that  Breton  sailors  landing 
on  om*  coasts  can  make  themselves  understood  by  the  Welsh  there.  It  is 
ezclusively  spoken  to  the  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  Finisterre 
through  Chatelaudran  and  Pontivy;  the  "Vrai  Bretagne  Brettonnante/'  as 
Froiasart  calls  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  ''La  Bretagne  Douce,''  where  French 
is  spoken.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  and  study  for  the  stranger 
in  ^ttany  is  its  inhabitants,  who  have  been  kept  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
France  by  position  as  well  as  difference  of  language. 

The  peasantry  are  almost  as  wild  as  their  country,  excessively  quaint  in  their 
costume,  wearing  broad-brimmed  hats  and  flowing  hair,  and  in  some  districts 
trunk  hose  (bragous  bras  =  breeks)  of  the  16th  cent. ;  in  others  wrapped  up  in 
goat-skins^  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  a  costume  which  they  retain  as  it  was  handed 
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down  from  their  ancestors.  They  are  usually  mean  and  small  in  their  persons ; 
coarse-featured  in  face;  squalidly  filthy  in  their  habitations;  rude  and  unskilful 
in  their  agriculture.  They  are  almost  unchanged  in  their  manners,  customs, 
and  habits:  modem  innovation  has  not  entirely  rubbed  off  the  rust  of  long- 
continued  habit;  old  legends  and  superstitions  still  retain  their  hold  on  the 
popular  mind.  They  present  a  curious  picture  of  a  primitive  state  of  society  ; 
and  if  a  century  behind  their  neighbours  in  what  is  called  improvements,  they 
are  at  least  not  corrupted  by  revolutioiis  and  commotions.  In  no  peuii  of 
France  are  the  people,  both  of  upper  and  lower  orders,  more  observant  of  their 
religious  duties,  of  festivals,  fasts,  &c. ;  nowhere  are  the  churches  so  thronged. 

"  There  is  much  picturesque  beauty  in  Brittany,  though  of  a  character  not  so 
imposing  at  first  sight  as  that  of  countries  moulded  on  a  grander  scale.  Scenery 
of  great  cmd  winning  loveliness  is  to  be  found  on  the  baaks  of  the  Trieuz,  the 
Lannion,  the  ChiLteaulin,  and  the  Ranee,  and  in  many  other  secluded  and 
scarcely  accessible  valleys,  where  the  'broomie  knowe,'  the  wooded  dell,  and 
the  rocky  cliff  alternately  border  the  brawling  mountain  torrent,  as  it  flashes 
along  its  stony  bed,  or  is  pent  up  in  the  still  pool  of  an  old  water-mill,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  stood  untouched  (as  it  has  perhaps)  from  the  time  of  the 
'good  Duchess  Anne.'  The  quaint  and  antique  aspect  of  the  buildings  adds 
much  to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  country.  Some,  as  in  Dinan,  Morlaix^ 
Quimper,  &c.,  are  filmed  of  timber,  with  projecting  stories  resting  on  gro- 
tesquely carved  brackets  ;  but  generally  the  houses  both  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  of  grey  granite,  with  massive  round  or  ogee  arched  imposts  to  the 
doors  and  windows,  often  enriched  with  Gothic  mouldings;  and  presenting, 
from  the  peculiar  colour  and  grain  of  the  stone,  an  appearance  of  antiquity  even 
in  buildings  recently  erected.  The  churches  again  are  features  of  great  interest 
and  beauty  scattered  profusely  over  the  country,  and  many  a  ruined  castle  or 
tower,  or  dilapidated  '  manoir '  with  its  old  avenue,  huge  granite  portals,  round 
turrets,  and  'extinguisher'  roofe,  recalls  the  days  of  the  Breton  chivalry. 
Add  tp  these  characteristic  features,  that  the  country  is  usually  very  intricate 
and  thickly  wooided,  the  enclosures  being  small  and  surrounded  by  high  earthen 
banks,  upon  which,  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road  or  field, 
grows  a  close  phalanx  of  timber-trees,  oak,  elm,  or  ash,  gnarMd  and  pollarded 
into  grotesque  forms,  and  intercepting  all  view,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  constant 
excitement,  as  the  scene  changes  almost  at  every  step  that  the  traveller 
advances."— 6^.  P.  8, 

''The  Bretons  are  impetuous  and  violent  in  their  temper,  and  give  way  to 
furious  bursts  of  passion  when  angry.  Their  way  of  living  is  homely  and  frugal 
to  a  degree,  even  when  in  circumstances  to  afford  better  fare.  Of  drink  they 
unquestionably  are  fond,  but  it  is  not  a  regular  habit  with  them  to  indulge  in 
strong  potations — water  is  usually  drunk  at  meals,,  and  cider  in  small  quan- 
tities on  Sundays  and  feasts.  Wine  is  hardly  ever  tasted  in  the  province,  but 
brandy  is  cheap  and  good,  as  in  other  parts  of  France.  They  live  much  upon 
buckwheat,  made  into  cakes,  and  mix  rye  with  their  wheat  into  a  coarse  meal, 
which  forms  a  dark-coloured  bread ;  these,  with  savoury  esculents,  and  at  times 
salt-fish  and  meat,  constitute  the  staple  of  their  subsistence.  With  a  climate 
unfavourable  to  production,  or  rather  to  the  maturity  of  their  produce  (for  the 
sun  is  even  more  ooy  in  Brittany  than  in  the  British  Isles),  and  a  soil  generally 
of  a  cold  wet  character,  the  Bretons  labour  under  far  greater  difficulties  than 
their  Norman  neighbours  as  to  tillage.  Yet  if  they  would  be  g^ded  by  wise 
advice,  much  progress  might  be  imparted  to  their  well-doing.  Even  now  some 
improvements  have  obtained,  especially  since  1834,  and  capital  is  finding  its  way 
to  the  land,  although  most  commonly  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to  the  occupant, 
who  pledges  his  land  for  the  amount.  When  a  Breton  saves  a  little  money,  he 
buys  more  land,  if  he  can;  he  never  seeks  to  apply  more  money  to  the  land  he 
has  already  under  culture.   The  most  perceptible  feature  of  difference,  perhaps. 
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between  Normandy  and  Brittany^  is  that,  in  the  former,  large  and  commodious 
fiffm-bnildings  are  observed  around  the  farmer^s  dwelling,  whilst  in  Brittany  it 
is  rare  to  see  a  bam,  or  granary,  or  any  roomy  out-house — ^in  short,  the  Bretons 
poisue  the  wasteful  habit  of  threshing  out  their  comdn  August,  and  housing  it 
m  the  grain;  paying  enormously  for  such  labour  (to  an  ambulant  class  called 
''lea  batteurs  ),  and  losing  the  otherwise  valuable  season  of  warmth  and  day- 
fi^t  for  cleaning  and  working  the  soil  against  seed-time.  But  having  no  bams, 
they  must  do  this.  Stacking  is  unknown,  and  besides,  there  is  no  sheltered 
floor  for  threshing  on  in  winter;  the  threshing  grounds,  as  in  Italy  (here  termed 
"aires"),  are  in  the  open  space  adjoining  the  cultivator's  dwelling,  and  are 
composed  of  bare  earth,  swept  clean.  It  is  a  pretty  incident  in  rural  life  when 
you  behold  all  the  family  at  this  work,  in  fine  weather,  singing  as  the  flail  twirls 
to  enliyen  their  toil;  but  the  inconceivable  drawback  which  it  forms  to  profit- 
ibie  fiirming  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller  and  impairs  his 
pleasure  at  this  primitive  pastoral  picture." 

"The  indescribable  forms  of  many  of  the  caps  worn  by  the  Bretonnes  are 
worth  remarking.  Both  Norman  and  Breton  caps  are  pleasing  auxiliaries  to 
the  scenery,  which  they  enliven  by  their  snowy  whiteness.  Old  point  lace  is 
not  un&^quently  discerned  on  peasant  heads,  and  these  curious  and  costly 
'coiffures'  sometimes  adorn  the  brows  of  more  than  one  generation  in  turn. 
When  caught  in  the  rain  the  women  instantly  cover  their  fine  caps  over  with  a 
coloured  handkerchief.  It  is  the  Bretons  who  chiefly  man  the  navy  of  France: 
their  qualities  are  eminently  suited  to  the  seafaring  life,  and  the  perseverance 
■nd  patient  courage  they  display  stand  out  in  contrast  with  the  natives  of  other 
provinces  of  France,  and  denote  a  totally  different  origin." — 0, 

4.  Of  Ancient  Mcnmnents  of  different  ages  there  is  no  lack  in  Brittany,  and, 
aboTe  all,  of  Celtic  Remains;  those  extraordinary  masses  of  rude  unhewn  stones 
whose  objects,  age,  and  uses  have  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  someway  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
Druids,  and  their  number  would  prove  this  country  to  have  been  the  chief  seat 
of  that  mysterious  worship.  In  Qreat  Britain  we  possess  a  few,  and,  above  all, 
we  have  in  Stonehenge  a  more  stupendous  monument  than  any  elsewhere;  but 
in  Brittany  the  number  is  enormous;  almost  every  wild  heath  possesses  one  or 
more.  Tney  are  most  numerous,  however,  on  the  storm-beaten  promontories 
and  islands  of  the  W.  coast ;  especially  in  the  Morbihan,  which  includes  the 
wondrous  stony  array  of  Camac  and  the  monstrous  granitic  obelisks  of  Lok" 
mariaker,  larger  than  any  single  blocks  at  Stonehenge,  but  now  finctured. 

These  rude  Remains  are  of  several  different  kin£,  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing names : — 

a.  Menhir  (literally  long  stone:  Ir-min-Sul;  long  stone  of  the  sun)  is  a  mono- 
lith in  the  form  of  a  rude  obelisk  set  upright  on  one  end,  whose  height  much 
exceeds  its  breadth.  There  is  a  menhir  near  Dol  which  rises  30  ft.  above  the 
ground,  but  the  laj^est  specimen  of  this  class  known  is  at  Plouarzel,  near  Brest; 
it  exceeds  42  ft.  in  height.  Those  at  Lokmariaker,  now  laid  prostrate  and 
broken  by  -violence,  were  more  than  60  ft.  high,  and  were  thick  in  proportion. 

b.  Petdten  (pillar  of  stone),  an  upright  stone  of  inferior  height  to  the  menhir; 
the  single  stones  at  Camac  are  generaJly  of  this  class. 

c.  Dolmen  (from  ''taal,"  table,  and  "maen,"  or  men,  stone),  in  England 
commonly  called  Cromlech,  is  an  arrangement  of  rude  blocks,  by  which  one  or 
more  upright  stones  are  made  to  support  a  horizontal  block  or  slab.  Some- 
times they  nearly  resemble  a  table;  the  upright  stones  serving  merely  as  props 
or  legs,  and  are  called  in  French  pierres  lev^,  or  pierres  couvertes;  at  others 
the  supporting  stones  are  wide  slabs,  so  arranged  as  to  fit  dose  to  one  another, 
and  so  lofty  au9  to  allow  a  man  to  walk  upright  beneath  the  horizontal  roof-stone 
which  they  support.  Kits  Coity  House  in  Kent  is  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and 
there  are  others  in  Cornwall,  but  they  are  far  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Brittany, 
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which  are  often  60  or  80  ft.  long.     The  French  sometimes  call  them  **  all^s 
couvertes." 

d.  Kistoaen  is  similar  to  the  Dolmen,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two  rows  of 
upright  stones  supporting  flat  blocks;  but  the  stones  are  smaller,  and  the  whole 
structure  lower  and  longer;  it  appears  to  correspond  with  the  *'  Hunnengruber  " 
of  North  Germany,  The  most  remarkable  example  is  on  the  island  Gavre  Innia 
near  Lokmariaker. 

e.  Galgal  is  a  tumulus,  barrow,  or  cairn ;  the  largest  known  is  the  Butte  de 
Tttmiac  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Morbihan. 

The  Celtic  remains  are  not  confined  to  Brittany,  though  most  numerous 
there  ;  they  occur  almost  invariably  on  some  flat  open  plain  at  a  distance  from 
the  hills,  in  situations  corresponding  with  Salisbury  Pliun  and  Dartmoor  in 
England.  Brittany  appears,  like  our  Mona,  to  have  been  the  sacred  land  of  the 
Gauls,  the  centre  of  their  worship,  to  which  probably  the  various  nations  and 
tribes  repaired  on  pilgrimage  at  stated  times  to  pay  their  devotions. 

Of  the  particular  destination  or  object  of  these  rude  elevations  in  general,  or 
of  the  individual  uses  of  the  different  classes  enumerated  above,  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  ofVBred.  The  accumulated  ranges,  the  long  avenues  of 
stones  of  Camac  and  Erdevan,  amounting  to  thousands  in  number,  may  have 
stood  in  the  plaoe  of  temples  where  rites  of  initiation  and  purification  similar 
to  the  Grecian  mysteries  mi^  have  been  performed.  The  upright  solitary 
menhir  may  have  been  a  symbol  of  some  individual  deitv,  as  the  sun ;  the  do]< 
men  may  have  served  as  an  altar  or  shrine,  and  the  galgal  and  kistvaen  wera 
probably  monumental.  Equally  unexplained  are  the  mechanical  means  by 
which  a  rude  people  contrived  to  transport^  and  to  elevate  one  above  another, 
such  huge  masses. 

5.  Their  mysterious  influence  is  not  yet,  by  any  means,  effaced  from  the  mind 
of  the  lower  orders  in  Brittaay.  The  first  teachers  of  Christianity  in  this 
region  found  this  attachment  to  superstition  so  strong,  that,  after  in  vain 
attempting  to  eradicate  it  bv  overthrowing  and  destroying  these  rude  stones, 
they  altered  their  plan  to  that  of  engrafting,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  own 
faith  upon  the  old  idolatrous  worship  of  stones  and  fountains,  converting  the 
dolmen  into  a  chapel,  and  making  the  menhir  serve  as  a  pedestal  to  a  crucifix, 
which  it  commonly  does  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  influence  of  paganism  lingered  long  in  these  remote  wilds,  attached  as  it 
was  to  visible  objects :  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  Ouessant  are  said  to  have 
been  idolaters  until  within  150  years. 

Hence  has  arisen  a  strange  jumble  of  Paganism  and  Romanism;  thus  pilgrim- 
ages are  made  to  fountains  by  those  who  desire  to  be  relieved  from  some  meJady, 
by  pouring  Its  holy  water  over  the  affected  part :  and  visits  are  paid  in  the 
depth  of  night  to  some  solitary  menhir  by  the  barren  woman,  who  hopes  to 
become  fruitful  by  rubbing  her  bosom  against  the  hard  stone.  Some  of  these 
inanimate  objects  also  are  supposed  to  possess  virtue  to  cure  the  diseases  of 
cattle.  Heathen  divinities  were  replaced  by  saints,  of  which  the  number  in 
Brittany  exceeds  that  of  any  other  part  of  Romanist  Europe;  most  of  them  are 
peculiar  to  the  country,  their  names  being  unknown  elsewhere,  and  their 
canonization  conferred  rather  by  the  popular  voice  than  with  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  Almost  every  church  has  its  own  strange  legend,  and  on  its  saint's 
day  a  pilgrimage  or  Pardon  is  celebrated,  when  indulgence  for  past  sins  is 
obtained,  and  the  penitent  pilgrims  are  no  sooner  shrived  than  they  begin  to 
run  up  a  fresh  score  at  the  riotous  festivities  which  follow  these  assemblies. 
These  pardons,  or  village  festivals,  which  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the  German 
kirohweih,  the  Flemish  kermes,  and  the  English  wake,  deserve  the  attention 
of  strangers,  trom  the  illustrations  they  afford  of  Breton  life,  manners,  and 
costume. 

6.  In  Ecclesiastical  Mtm'tmenta  Brittany  is  not  so  well  furnished  as  Normandy, 
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bot  the  architecture  is  of  a  different  style,  chiefly  the  florid  or  flamboyant 
Gothic,  and  of  a  much  later  period  :  indeed,  even  in  architecture,  Brittany 
teems  to  hare  been  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  fashions  of  building 
only  reached  it  when  superseded  in  other  parts.  The  following  excellent 
rsnarks  apply  generally  to  all  parts  of  France,  yet  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  "  The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  Fiamboyant  stffle  are  the  flat 
3^eixtred  arches  of  doorways,  the  entire  independence  of  different  pilasters 
opon  the  same  pier  as  regards  the  vertical  height  of  their  base  mouldings,  the 
BcrapuloiiB  interpenetration  of  different  mouldings,  and  the  absence  of  capitals 
if  the  arch  mouldings  are  continued  on  the  pier,  or  their  dying  gradually  into 
the  pier  by  penetration  if  they  are  not  continued  on  it." — G.  B,  A.  There  are 
some  i^eculiarities  in  "the  Breton  style,"  which  render  it  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  architects.  In  elaborateness  and  profuseness  of  ornament,  in  the 
minuteness  and  delicacy  of  carving,  especially  of  the  foliage  (for  the  figures  are 
inferior),  there  are  some  churches  in  &ittany  which  yield  to  few  in  any  part  of 
Enrope.  As  instances  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Folgoat  near  Brest,  St,  Pol  (U 
lAm,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  spire,  Th^gcnec  near  Morlaix,  Si. 
H&M  near  Poulahouan,  and  the  cathedral  of  Nantes, 

The  Department  of  F^nisterre  is  the  quarter  in  which  churches  more  espe- 
cially abound,  and  it  is  quite  as  profusely  supplied  as  Lincolnshire,  and  many 
of  the  village  churches  are  of  unusvud  size  and  richness.  "In  the  churches 
near  Brest,  instead  of  building  a  tower  with  4  walls,  containing  windows  or 
panel  work,  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  raise  stages  or  floors,  one  upon 
another  on  open  arches,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  square  pagoda,  not  contracting 
in  dimensions,  through  which  in  certain  directions  the  light  is  seen  and  the 
ardi  piers  look  comparatively  small.  This  peculiarity  deserves  attention  from 
ardiitects."— G.^.A 

Several  of  the  churches,  even  in  remote  situations,  as  at  St.  Herbot,  are 
deoonted  internally  with  carvings  m  wood  and  stone ;  roodlofbs  still  exiat  at 
Folgoat,  8t.  Fiarre  le  Fahouet  (of  oak  painted  and  sculptured),  Lambader,  &c.» 
though  scarcely  found  elsewhere  on  the  continent:  painted  glass  is  also  by  no 
means  uncommon.  These  very  gorgeous  churches  of  Brittany  were  erected 
princapally  from  the  end  of  the  14th  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent. 

Formerly  the  churchyards  and  even  roadsides  were  adorned  with  Crucifixes 
of  most  ehd>orate  execution,  and  comprising  a  multitude  of  figures  ;  "most  of 
them  suffered  by  tiie  Revolution,  but  nuiny  exquisite  examples  remain  almost 
as  perfect  as  those  of  Plougastel  near  Brest,  St.  Th^gonec,  &c.,  and  hardly  a 
single  point  of  intersection  of  two  roads  can  be  passed  which  is  not  marked  by 
a  more  or  less  mutilated  cross,  oftentimes  restored  by  the  piety  of  the  present 
generation." — 0.  P.  S, 

The  Bcne-house  or  Beliqtkjire  will  be  constcmtly  found  in  the  Breton  church- 
yards, and  illustrates  a  curious  custom.  To  ^ow  "the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet "  to  repose  quietly  in  the  grave  is  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  piety  and 
affection  in  these  rude  people :  after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  survivors 
are  required  to  show  their  remembrance  and  respect  for  their  parents  and 
relations  by  removing  the  skulls  and  bones  from  the  coffin  and  placing  them  in 
yie  Ossuary, — where  the  former  are  arranged  on  shelves,  open  to  the  view  of 
all,  each  with  the  name  or  initials  in  black  paint  written  across  the  fleshless 
brow.     There  is  a  curious  Reliquaire  in  St.  Herbot. 

One  cause  of  the  profuse  decoration  of  these  churches,  and  of  their  excellent 
preservation,  may  be  referred  to  the  materials  employed — a  greenstone,  peculiar 
to  Brittany,  called  Kersanton  (St.  Anthony's  house),  remarkable  for  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  worked,  and  its  tenacity  in  withstanding  the  weather.  Its 
composition  is  not  exactly  understood,  but  it  is  supposed  by  mineralogists  to 
consist  of  mica  and  amplubole,  in  particles  minutely  disseminated.  It  is  found 
only  in  two  localities,  on  the  W.  of  the  harbour  of  Brest,  near  the  escarped 
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rocks  of  Quelem,  between  the  river  of  Faou  and  that  of  Landemeau.  It  is 
regarded  as  volcanic,  both  from  its  composition  and  because  the  rocks  adjacent 
to  it  show  marks  of  dislocation,  caused  apparently  by  its  intrusion.  The 
weather  has  scarce  any  destructive  effect  on  it,  even  after  the  lapse  of  ages;  and 
its  peculiarly  bright  green  colour  gives  to  a  portal  carved  out  of  it  the  appear- 
cmce  of  being  cast  in  bronEe. 

Of  churches  in  the  Romanesque  or  Norman  style  the  examples  are  few;  among 
them  are  the  church  of  Dinan  and  the  chapel  of  Lanleff,  which,  after  all  the  dis- 
putes of  learned  antiquaries  respecting  its  origin  and  great  age,  is  probably 
merely  an  equivalent  to  the  round  churches  of  England. 

The  cathedral  of  Dol  nearly  corresponds  in  style  to  the  Early  English ;  and 
the  tradition  of  the  country  attributes  it  and  some  of  the  later  churches  to 
English  architects.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  long  and  eivrly 
connection  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Little  Britain  to  the  S.  of  the  Channel — 
Jrmorica,  as  it  was  styled,  which  the  careful  researches  of  historians  and  philo- 
legists  have  proved  to  have  been  colonised  by  natives  of  Britain  alter  the  6th 
century,  partly  during  the  Roman  dominion,  partly  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons.  From  Brittany,  if  we  believe  the  native  traditions,  we  derive  our 
most  popular  romances,  our  nursery  and  fairy  tales.  Arthur  here  held  his 
court  with  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table ;  and  the  cradle  of  Merlin  was  on 
the  He  de  Sein,  a  low  sand-bank  in  that  stormy  sea  La  Baie  de  Trepass^. 

7.  Many  of  the  names  of  places  closely  resemble  those  of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
Brittany  also  has  its  Coununtaiiie,  equally  celebrated  with  our  own  for  wrestling 
matches,  still  held  annually,  at  which  tne  true  Cornish  hug  is  said  to  be  given; 
and  for  wreckers,  whose  infamous  trade  is  promoted  by  the  ever-raging  sea  and 
iron-boimd  coast.  The  Droit  de  Bris,  right  of  "jetsam  and  flotsam,"  is,  how- 
ever, near]  V  abolished  in  France  as  in  England :  and  the  time  is  past  when  a 
race  or  whirlpool  was  as  productive  to  a  landlord  as  a  mine  or  fishery. 

English  armies  have  fought  and  bled  on  this  soil  of  Brittany;  and  the  chivalric 
heroes  of  our  history,  Edward  III.,  'Chandos,  Sir  "Walter  Manny,  were  opposed 
to  no  unworthy  antagonists  in  the  Du  Quesdins  cmd  Clissons.  In  the  castle  of 
Elven,  Henry  of  Kichmond  passed  15  years  of  his  youth,  though  a  prisoner,  yet 
protected  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Yorkists. 

A  perusal  of  Froissart  will  be  a  good  preparation  for  a  visit  to  Brittany. 

8.  Brittany,  old-fashioned  in  all  things,  is  still  the  stronghold  of  that  old- 
fashioned  virtue,  loyalty  to  its  sovereign ;  and,  besides  sharing  in  the  horrors 
and  glory  of  the  war  in  support  of  the  legitimate  monarch,  which  had  its  rise 
in  La  Vend^,  was  the  seat  of  a  hard-fought  contest  of  its  own,  called  La 
Chouarmerief  from  the  cry,  "chou,  chou,"  in  imitation  of  the  night-owl,  the 
signal  for  onset  among  the  Breton  peasantry,  originally  emploved  as  a  sign  by 
smugglers  in  their  nocturnal  expeditions.  Memorials  or  recollections  of  these 
struggles  will  be  encountered  by  the  traveller  at  every  step. 

9.  Those  who  desire  full  information  respecting  the  antiquities,  customs, 
legends,  and  poetry  of  the  Bretons  should  read  Soutestre^s  excellent  work,  '  Les 
Demiera  Bretons, '  and  FremvnxiU^B  *  Finisterre  and  Morbihan.'  For  its  churches 
and  Druidic  remains  consult  Merim^e,  'Sur  les  Monumens  de  I'Ouest  de  la 
France  ;*  for  its  history,  Daru: — Mi8»  Costelh's  *  Bocages  and  Vines,'  Mr.  Trol- 
lope* 9  'Brittany,'  are  interesting  English  works ;  6nd  Mrs.  Stothartfs  'Tour  in 
Brittany,'  and  VUlemarqv€*8  *  Chansons  Populaires  de  la  Bretagne,'  will  repay 
the  perusal, 

10.  Skeleton  Tour  of  BrUtany. 

Brittany  is  accessible  to  travellers  from  England,  by  steamers  either  direct 
from  Southampton  to  St.  Malo,  a  very  good  starting-point,  or  from  South- 
ampton to  Havre,  and  thence  by  land  through  Normandy,  or  by  steamer  to 
Morlalx. 
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The  traveller  coming  from  Bftria  may  commence  his  tour  at  Rennes,  but  the 
ofstal  of  U  Bretagne  does  not  poasess  any  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
province. 


rCarhaix. 

jFolgoat. 

ISt.  Herbot. 

IChAteauIin. 

Quimper. 

Quimperl^. 

Auray. 

Camac  and  Lokmariaker. 

rPeninsula  of  Rhuys.] 

Vannes. 

Roche  Bernard. 

Nantes. 


Del. 

St.  Malo. 
Dinan. 
St.  Brieuc. 

ILanleff. 
Paimpol. 
Treguier. 

Morhux. 

St.  Pol  de  Ldon. 

Folgoat. 

Brest — dockyard. 

Pointe  St.  Matthieu. 

Chftteaulin  (by  water). 
11.  Accomntoddtion  for  travellers,  even  in  the  large  towns,  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  France  ;  while  in  spots  at  all  remote  from  the  high  road  the  filth 
ta  moet  disgusting,  the  fare  miserable. 

The  following  excellent  description  of  the  chief  inn  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  is  from  the  private  diary  of  a  tourist : — 

*'  The  Hdtel  de  France,  if  it  be  not  good,  is  at  all  events  highly  amusing  as 
a  curiosity.  It  is  something  akin  to  what  the  '  Swan  with  Two  Necks '  in  Liad 
Lane,  or  the  '  Four  Swans '  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  probably  were  40  years  since. 
Tou  get  a  good  dinner  for  2  francs  at  the  table-d'hdte,  exclusive  of  a  fair  table 
wine ;  and,  by  dint  of  importunity  at  the  kitchen,  some  coffee  and  bread  and 
batter  for  breakfast.  You  also  get  your  bed  made  in  time  to  get  into  it  again 
at  night ;  but  you  never  see  a  servant  except  one  who  flits  round  at  the  table- 
<f  hdte.  The  yard  is  crowded  with  diligences  and  baggage,  and  strewn  with 
straw  and  ordiu'es,  and  the  proprietors  are  incognoscible  beings.  Everything 
seems  to  move  on  by  unseen  agency  ;  yet  you  really  want  for  nothing  materiiu 
if  you  will  but  give  up  getting  the  bell  answered.  This  inn  is  in  fact  a  sample 
of  the  '  Tom  Jones'  inn  of  the  18th  cent.,  and  the  landlady  at  Rennes  (whom 
we  succeeded  in  finding  out  before  we  left)  was  a  French  counterpart  of  the 
English  one  of  that  day :  slaving  daily  at  her  stews  and  stoves,  like  any  neces* 
atous  hireling,  in  a  dress  indicating  the  most  rigorous  economy.  But  the 
virtue  of  prudence  and  the  desire  of  accumulation  occupy  the  foreground  in 
the  mind  of  a  French  '  bourgeoise.'  The  landlord  we  learned  had  a  delightful 
country  house  out  of  Rennes,  whence  he  daily  visited  his  gainful  but  ill -appointed 
'aubeiige.*  No  trade  so  profitable  as  an  aubergiste,  it  would  seem,  in  a  fre- 
quented town  of  France." — 0. 
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pabis  to  kbnnes,  bt  versailles, 
eahbouillst,  chartreb,  le  mans 
(great  western  railway  of 
france  to  le  mams),  and  laval. 

kilom.  =s  230  Eng.  m.  Trains 
daily  to  Chartres.  Terminus,  Boule- 
vard Mt.  Pamasse. 

From  Paris  to  Versailles  there  are 
2  railroads,  one  on  the  I.,  the  other  on 


the  rt.  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  1.  bank 
railway  is  continued  from  Versailles  to 
Chartres  and  Le  Mans. 

a.  Chemin  de  Fer,  Rive  Gauche,  16f 
kilom.  =  11^  Eng.  m.  Terminus, 
Boulevard  Mont  Pamasse,  44.  Trains 
go  every  ^  hr.  Those  starting  at  the 
hour  are  stopping  trains,  those  at  the 
^  hour  quick  or  direct.  Time  em- 
ployed 20  to  25  minutes,  with  stopping 
train  35  minutes. 

Before  issuing  beyond  the  line  of  the 
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new  fortifications  you  see  on  the  rt. 
Qrenelle  and  Vaugirard,  now  forming 
a  town  of  about  6000  Inhab.,  most  of 
the  houses  beine  cabarets,  the  resort 
of  the  working  classes  on  Sundays  and 
fdte-days  ;  and  on  the  1.  Montrouge, 
where  are  numerous  quarries  of  build- 
ing stone. 

Beyond  the  Lines  the  railway  passes 
between  the  detached  forts  of  Vanvres 
cmd  Issy,  a  Tillage  whose  name  is  fanci- 
fully derived  from  a  temple  of  Isis  ! 
In  the  Stfminaire,  which  still  exists  as 
a  sort  of  country-seat  dependent  on 
that  of  St.  Sulpioe,  F^n^lon  was  in- 
terrogated by  a  conclave  of  bishops, 
staled  the  Conference  of  Issy,  on  cer- 
tain points  of  doctrine,  and  here  the 
Cardinal  Fleury  died,  1745. 

rt.  Vanvres.  The  Chateau,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Condds,  built  here 
by  Mansard  for  the  Duo  de  Bourbon, 
now  belongs  to  the  College  Louis  le 
Qrand. 

5  Clamart  Stat.  The  village,  half 
hid  amonff  the  trees,  on  the  1.,  was  the 
retreat  of  La  Fontaine,  of  the  Abb^ 
Delille,  who  wrote  here  his  poem 
*  L' Imagination,'  and  of  Condoroet. 

Emerging  from  a  deep  cutting  we 
traverse  on  a  lofty  viaduct  (Pont  du 
Val)  of  2  rows  of  arches,  one  above  the 
other,  108  ft.  high  and  145  ft.  long, 
the  bosky  dell  of  Val  Fleury,  com- 
manding a  pretty  view  of  the  ch&teau 
of  Meudon  on  the  1.,  while  the  Seine  is 
perceived  on  the  rt. 

2  Meudon  Stat.  A  little  on  the  1. 
lies  the  bourg  of  3000  Inhab.  Rabelais 
was  cur^  of  Meudon,  1550.    . 

The  Chateau,  now  belonging  to  the 
nation,  approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of 
4  rows  of  lime-trees,  was  built  by  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  died  in  it,  from  designs  of  Man- 
sard, 1699,  by  the  side  of  an  older 
ch&teau  now  destroyed,  the  work  of 
Philibert  Delorme,  which  the  widow  of 
the  minister  Louvois  sold  to  Louis  XIV. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Comity  du 
Salut  Public  converted  it  into  a  factory 
for  inventing  and  perfecting  warlike 
engines,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  per- 
manent camp  to  keep  out  spies.  The 
existing  chAteau  was  fitted  up  for  Marie 
Louise  by  Napoleon,  1812.     The  best 


things  about  it  are  its  situation,  its 
gardens  laid  out  by  Le  Ndtre,  but 
lately  re-arranged  on  a  more  modem 
plan,  and  its  terrace.  The  view  from 
the  terrace  is  very  fine.  There  is  a 
breeding-stud  for  race -horses  here  be- 
longing to  the  Due  de  Nemours. 

The  Fordt  de  Meudon  is  a  favourite 
holiday  resort  of  the  Parisians.  Near 
this  the  fatal  accident  occurred  on  this 
railway,  May  1842,  when,  by  the  frac- 
ture of  the  a^e  of  a  locomotive,  several 
of  the  foremost  oarrioges  of  a  long  train 
were  crushed,  thrown  upon  the  engine- 
furnace,  and  set  on  fire,  and  more  than 
100  persons  were  burnt  alive,  together 
with  the  railway-carriages  in  which 
they  were  locked  up,  in  the  space  of 
about  \  hour.  An  expiatory  chapel, 
dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  des  Flammes, 
has  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  this 
catastrophe  occurred.  Another  cutting 
succeeds,  and  the  railway  passes  \mder 
the  Meudon  avenue. 

1  Bellevue  Stat,  was  named  from  a 
villa  built  in  a  few  months  to  please 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  but  pulled  to 
pieces  during  the  Revolution. 

rt.  Shr€9  Stat.,  contiguous  to  Belle- 
vue, is  described  farther  on  (p.  120). 
The  high  road,  and  the  chemin  de  fer, ' 
rive  droite,  now  run  parallel  and  with- 
in a  musket-shot  of  our  line. 

A  deep  cutting  through  part  of*the 
crown  forests  leads  to 

4  Chaville  Stat.,  so  called  from  a 
village  on  the  1. 

1  Virofiay  Stat.  1.  Railway  to  Char- 
tres  diverges. 

4  Versailles  Station  (in  the  Avenue 
de  la  Mairie). 

b.  Chemin  de  Fer,  Bice  Droite.  Ter- 
minus in  Paris,  Rue  St.  Lazare,  120,  the 
same  as  the  St.  Germain  and  Rouen 
railways,  and  the  3  railways  use  the 
same  line  of  rails  as  far  as  Clichy. 
Trains  every  i  hour  (stopping),  and 
every  hour  direct,  from  7^  a.m.  to 
10  P.M.,  22-{  kilom  s=  14  Eng.  m. ;  time 
in  going  30  to  35  minutes. 

After  crossing  the  Seine  by  the  Pont 
d'Asni^res  Stat,  beyond  Clichy,  this 
railway  turns  to  the  1.  out  of  the  St. 
Germain  line  (See  Rte.  8)  to 

Courbevoie  Stat.,  whose  large  bar- 
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nfk,  tmilt  by  Louis  XV.,  ifl  Men  on 
the  1.,  and  Wond  it  th«  Aro  de  TEtoile. 
The  avenue  leading  from  it,  after  pan< 
ing  the  Seine  by  the  Pont  de  Neuilly, 
branches  out  into  two  roads  leading  to 
Rouen,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  both 
of  which  are  croaaed  by  the  ridlway 
before  reaching 

Puteaux  Stat.  A  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  Paris  and  the  Seine  from  this 
part  of  the  line,  while  skirting  on  the 
rt.  the  flanks  of  Mont  Val^rien,  now  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  citadels  of  Paris. 

Suresnes  Stat* 

St,  Cloud  Stat. 

The  Imperial  ChAtean,  built  or  altered 
by  Manmrd  for  the  Due  d'Orl&ms, 
brother  of  Louis  XI V.^  has  been  the 
scene  of  great  events.  Here  the  fatal 
Ordonnances  of  July  1830  were  signed, 
which  lost  Charles  X.  the  throne ;  here 
Napoleon,  like  Cromwell  before  him, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  power  on  the 
memorable  1 9  Brumau'«  (Nov.  11, 1799), 
by  expelling  with  his  armed  grenadiers 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  from  the 
Orangerie,  in  which  they  held  their 
sittings ; — two  of  the  most  momentous 
of  the  Revolutions  of  France.  It  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette and  of  Bonaparte,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  President. 

The  interior  is  handsomely  fumished, 
and  contains  some  paintings  chiefly  of 
the  modem  French  school,  Qobalin 
tapestry,  Sevres  vases,  &c.  The  finest 
apartment  is  the  Salon  de  Mars ;  the 
most  interesting  for  its  associations, 
the  Oran(/«r«falrady  mentioned.  Even 
more  remarkable  than  the  Ch&teau  is 
the  Pare  da  St.  Cloud,  laid  out  by  Le 
Kdtre,  always  open  to  the  public,  and 
well  worthy  of  a  visit  on  account  of  the 
beautifiil  view  which  it  commands  over 
the  winding  Seine  and  the  country 
around  Paris,  for  its  artificial  cascades, 
and  its  waterworks,  which  play  the  let 
and  3rd  Sunday  of  every  month.  The 
Orcmd  Jet  d'Eau  rises  from  the  centre 
of  a  circular  Basin,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  long  avenue,  to  a  height  of  137  feet, 
and  discharges  5000  gallons  per  minute. 
The  copy  of  the  beautiful  circular  temple 
at  Athens,  called  the  LantemedeD^moS' 
tJkene,  should  not  be  passed  unobeerved. 
In  this  part  a  fair  is  held  on  the  7th 


September,  and  lasts  3  weeks,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  frequented  of 
all  the  fdtes  near  Paris. 

The  name  of  St.  Cloud  is  a  contrac- 
tion at  St.  Clodoald>  grandson  of 
Clovis,  who  escaped  alive  when  his 
brothers  were  murdered  by  their  uncle 
Clothaire,  by  hiding  himself  in  a  wood 
here,  and  living  as  a  hermit.  Here,  in 
the  Maison  de  Gondi,  Henri  III.  was 
assassinated  by  Jacques  Clement,  1589, 
while  his  army,  united  with  that  of 
Henri  of  Navarre,  was  encamped  on 
these  heights  preparing  to  attack  Paris. 
The  father  of  Louis-Philippe  was  bom 
here. 

The  railway  is  carried  under  a  part  of 
the  park  of  St.  Cloud  in  a  Tunnel  more 
than  1650  ft.  long. 

Sevres  Stat.  Both  railways  Lave 
stations  here,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  village,  as  well  as  at 

Viroflay  Stat.  1.  The  railway  to 
Chartres  diverges  about  1  m.  beyond 
Viroflay. 

rt.  The  small  village  of  Montreuil, 
famed  for  peaches,  is  the  birthplace  of 
General  Hoche,  who  commenced  life 
as  an  under  groom  in  the  royal  stables, 
and  rose  to  be  conmuinder  of  the  army 
of  the  Moselle. 

Versailles  Station,  Rue  Duplessis, 
Boulevard  de  la  Reine.  Inn:  H«  du 
Reservoir. 

A  very  grand  view  of  the  Palace  is 
obtained  on  quitting  Versailles  Stat. 

St.  Cyr  Stat.  Here  is  the  Military 
Academy  (Rte.  35). 

Trappes  Stat.     (Rte.  85.) 

[Near  Magny—Les  Hameux  are  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  once  celebrated 
abbey  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  de- 
stroyed by  royal  decree  1709,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Jansenism,  alter  the  nuno, 
its  tenants,  had  been  subjected  to  the 
most  cruel  persecutions  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  subscribe  to  the  bull 
of  Alexander  VII.  against  the  doctrines 
of  Jansen.  In  1644  a  number  of 
learned  men  and  profound  divines, 
professing  the  same  doctrines,  settled 
in  a  farmhouse  near  the  convent,  called 
La  Grange,  repairing  hither  for  study; 
and  here  composed  those  works  which, 
as    "they    were    published    anony- 
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mously,  are  known  by  the  name  of 
their  place  of  residence.  Amauld, 
Nicole,  are  among  the  MeBsieurs  de 
Port-Royal, — an  appellation  so  ^orious 
in  the  17th  cent."— ZTa/Zom.  Boileau 
and  Pascal  were  their  friends,  and 
Badne,  who  wrote  their  history,  their 
pupil. 

"  He  whose  journey  lies  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Chevreuse  will  soon  find  him- 
self at  the  brow  of  a  steep  cleft  or 
hollow,  intersecting  the  monotonous 
plain  across  which  he  has  been  passing. 
The  brook  which  winds  through  the 
Terdant  meadows  beneath  him  stag- 
;iates  into  a  lage  pool,  reflecting  the 
solitary  Qothic  arch,  the  water-mill, 
and  the  dovecot,  which  rise  from  its 
banks,  with  the  farmhouse,  the  decayed 
towers,  the  forest-trees,  and  innumer- 
able shrubs  and  creepers  which  clothe 
the  slopes  of  the  yalley.  France  has 
many  a  lovelier  prospect,  though  this 
is  not  without  its  beauty,  and  many  a 
field  of  more  heart-stirring  interest, 
though  this,  too,  has  been  ennobled 
by  hei*oic  daring;  but  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  land  of 
chivalry  and  of  song,  the  ti-aveller  will 
in  vain  seek  a  spot  so  sacred  to  genius, 
to  piety,  and  to  virtue.  That  arch  is 
all  which  remains  of  the  once  crowded 
monastery  of  Port-Royal.  In  those 
woods  Racine  first  learned  the  lan- 
guage — the  universal  language  —  of 
poetry.  Under  the  roof  of  that 
humble  farmhouse,  Pascal,  Amauld, 
Nicole,  De  Sace,  and  Tillemont  me- 
ditated those  works  which,  as  long 
as  civilization  and  Christianity  sur- 
vive, will  retain  their  hold  on  the 
gratitude  and  reverence  of  mankind. 
There  were  given  innumerable  proofs 
of  the  graced  good  humour  of  Henri 
IV.  To  this  seclusion  retired  the 
heroine  of  the  Fronde,  Ann  Gene- 
vieve, Duchess  of  Longueville,  to  seek 
the  peace  the  world  could  not  give. 
Madame  de  S^vign^  discovered  here  a 
place  '  tout  propTC  h  inspirer  le  ddsir 
de  faire  son  salut.'  From  Versailles 
th^ra  came  hither  to  worship  Qod 
many  a  courtier  and  many  a  beauty, 
heartbroken  or  jaded  with  the  very 
vanity  of  vanities — the  idolatry  of  their 
fellow-mortals.    Survey  French  society 


in  the  17th  cent,  from  what  aspect  you 
will,  it  matters  not,  at  Port-Royal  will 
be  found  the  most  illustrious  examples 
of  whatever  imparted  to  that  motley 
assemblage  any  real  dignity  or  per- 
manent regard.  Even  to  the  mere 
antiquarian  it  was  not  without  a  lively 
interest." — Stephen.'} 

32  La  Verri^re  Stat. 

TThe  magnificent  CMteau  de  Dampierre, 
in  the  vale  of  Chevreuse,  has  lately 
been  restored  by  its  owner,  the  Due 
de  Luynes,  one  of  the  richest  nobles 
in  France.  It  has  been  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Ingres,  and  with  sculp- 
tures by  Smart,  The  park  has  an 
area  of  2000  acres.  The  valley  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  least  visited  spots 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  Ch&teau 
is  curious. 

39  Lartoire  Stat. 

48  Rambmillet  Stat.,  a  dull  town  of 
3000  Inhab.,  remarkable  only  for  its 
Chateau,  long  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  France,  down  to  the  time 
of  Charles  X.,  who,  after  the  July 
revolution,  here  signed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Due  d'Angouldme,  his 
abdication  of  the  French  throne,  Aug.  2, 
1830,  under  pressure  of  the  news  that 
the  mob  of  Paris,  armed,  was  on  its 
march  hither,  seeming  to  threaten 
results  not  unlike  those  which  befel 
Louis  XVI.  at  Versailles,  Oct.  1789. 
It  is  a  gloomy  and  ugly  pile  of  red 
brick,  with  5  flanking  towers  of  stone, 
destitute  of  interest  beyond  what  it 
may  derive  from  its  history.  A  cham- 
ber is  shown  in  the  great  round  tower 
where  Francis  I.  died,  1547,  aged  62. 
The  dreaiy  park  and  extensive  forest 
adjoining,  the  favourite  sporting  ground 
of  Charles  X.,  are  now  hired  to  private 
clubs  of  sportsmen.  The  ch&teau  was 
converted  by  Louis  Napoleon  into  a 
Seminary  for  officers'  daughters,  1852. 

Beyond  this  the  road  becomes  more 
hilly  and  varied.  The  rly.  descends 
the  valley  of  the  Quesle^  foUoving  its 
sinuosities,  as  &r  as 

61  Epemon  Stat.,  no  tolerable  Inn. 

The  name  of  this  town  of  1600 
Inhab.  was  changed  from  Autrist  to 
Epemon  by  Henry  III.,  who  created 
it  and  the  district  around  a  duchy  for 
his  favourite  Nogaret.    It  retains  por- 
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iiens  of  its  old  walla  and  iowen,  and 
is  prettily  aituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guesle,  under  a  commanding  rock  of 
limestone. 

Maintenon  Stat,  is  situated  between 
the  ruined  aqueduct  of  Louis  XIV. 
(see  below)  and  the  imposing  modem 
rlv.  viaduct  of  32  arches,  65  ft.  high, 
raised  on  light  piers.  The  Chateau 
attached  to  this  little  town  was  given 
by  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  estate  and 
title  of  Ifarquise  de  Maintenon,  to 
Fran9oise  d'Aubign^,  widow  of  Soarron, 
at  the  time  when  the  king  made  her 
his  wife.  Their  marriage  is  said  to 
have  been  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  castle  by  the  P^  la  Chaise  in  the 
presence  of  Harlay  and  Louvois,  1685, 
she  being  50  years  old  and  Louis  47. 
The  Castle  stands  on  the  maigin  of  the 
Eure,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Due 
de  Noailles;  parts  of  it  are  said  to 
appertain  to  the  original  atructure 
raised  by  Cooquereau,  treasurer  of 
finance  to  Louis  XL  and  Charles  YIII. 
The  bedroom  of  Mad.  de  Maintenon, 
and  her  portrait  in  robes  trimmed  with 
ermine  and  fleurs-de-lis,  are  shown. 

The  valley  of  the  Euro  is  here 
crosaed  by  tike  imposing  ruins  of  the 
Aquedttctj  constructed  1684,  at  the 
mandate  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  convey  the 
waters  of  the  Eure  from  Pont  Qouin 
to  Versailles,  but  afberwarda  abandoned 
for  the  machine  at  Marly. 

"  Aa  Louis  had  committed  the  blun- 
der of  building  in  a  place  without 
water,  he  proposed  to  remedy  his 
mistake  by  conveying  the  river  eight 
leagues,  by  a  new  channel,  to  adorn 
hia  pork.  To  aocompliah  thiait  was 
necessary  to  join  two  mountains  at 
Maintenon,  and  form  an  aqueduct: 
40,000  troopa  were  employed  in  this 
great  work,  and  a  camp  formed  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  From  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  work  or  of  the 
air,  a  great  mortality  ensued;  the 
dead  were  carried  away  in  the  night- 
time, that  theu*  companions  might 
not  be  discouraged;  but  the  loss  of 
many  thousand  lives  to  please  the 
wanton  caprice  of  a  despot  excited  no 
aympathy  and  created  no  surprise. 
TWie  war  of  1688,  however,  interrupted  | 
tiie  labour,  and  it  was  never  afterwards . 


resumed." — Lord  John  Russell,  It  was 
partly  pulled  down,  after  a  lapse  of 
65  years,  to  build  the  villa  of  Cr^y  for 
Mad.  de  Pompadour.  The  remains 
consist  of  47  arches,  42  ft.  wide  and  83 
high.  The  tota)  length  of  th6  canal,  of 
which  this  was  to  form  a  part,  would 
have  exceeded  33  m.  if  completed. 

On  leaving  Maintenon  behind  we 
enter  the  fertile  plain  called  La  Beauce, 
oompriaing  some  of  the  finest  corn- 
land  in  France.  In  the  early  summer 
it  is  an  uninterrupted  ocean  of  waving 
com  as  far  aa  the  eye  can  reach — with- 
out hedgea,  little  varied  by  trees  or 
houses.  "In  crossing  this  monoto- 
nous plain  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
number  of  churches.  I  counted  at  one 
time  about  13,  yet  the  viilagea  are 
neither  numeroua  nor  lai^ge." — P.  ff, 

78  Jouy  Stat. 

Rather  more  than  1  m.  from  Chartrea 
the  river  Eure  is  crossed.  The  twin 
steeples  of  Chartres  are  conspicuous  a 
long  way  off. 

88  CHABTM»iSta<*w».— /wiw;  Post,  or 
Qrand  Monarque,  beet;  Hdtel  Due  de 
Chartrea;  H.  de  France,  indifferent. 

Chartres,  a  city  of  14,439  Inhab., 
once  capital  of  the  fertile  Beauce,  and 
now  of  the  D^pt.  d'Eure  et  Loira,  is 
situated  on  a  slope,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  the  Eure,  washing  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  the  old  forti- 
ficationa  and  two  of  the  city  gates. 
The  Forte  Chtillaume,  one  of  these,  is 
picturesque ;  the  rest  have  been  pulled 
down,  the  ramparts  levelled  into  walks, 
and  the  town  thrown  open.  Chartres 
is  remarkable  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view  for  one  of  the  largest  corn-markets 
in  France,  held  every  Saturday,  where 
the  produce  of  the  Beauce  is  disposed 
of;  and  in  point  of  architecture,  for  its 

»*  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Europe,  conspicuous  far  and 
near,  with  its  two  tali  but  unequal 
spires  surmounting  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands.  Its  most  striking  and 
interesting  features,  after  its  vast  di- 
mensions and  elog&nt  proportions,  are 
its  2  rich  and  singular  lateral  portals, 
its  painted  glass,  scarcely  equalled  in 
France,  and  its  3  rose  windows. 

There  is  much  perplexity  in  the 
dates  assigned  to  different  parts  of  the 
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building,  but,  with  the  evidenoe  of 
style,  we  may  pronounce  the  Crypt, 
running  under  the  whole  extent  of  the 
choir  aisles,  to  be  the  only  part  remain- 
ing which  was  built  by  Bishop  Fulbert, 
1029.  He  was  aided  in  his  pious  foun- 
dation  by  gifts  firom  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Denmark,  and  a 
great  body  of  people  came  over  from 
Bouen  to  work  at  it,  encamping  in  tents 
around  while  it  was  in  progress.  The 
ch.,  as  it  exists,  was  not  dedicated  until 
1260,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  may 
safely  be  referred  to  the  13th  oenty.  ; 
but  the  W.  front  was  completed  in 
1145,  except  the  elegant  crocketed  N. 
spire  raised  in  1 5 14,  partly  at  the  chai^ge 
of  Louis  XII.,  by  Jean  Texier,  an  arehi- 
teot  of  the  Beauce :  it  is  304  ft.  high, 
and  the  upper  part  of  beautifully  light 
and  delicately  executed  work.  It  ia 
well  worth  ascending  for  the  view,  not 
only  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  of 
the  Cathedral  itself.  In  the  W.  front, 
which  is  simple  in  its  style,  we  have  to 
remark  the  triple  portal  of  pointed 
arches ;  that  in  the  centre,  called  Porte 
i?oya/tf,  supported  and  flanked  by  statues 
of  royal  saints.  These  are  attenuated 
figures  with  formal  plaited  drapery, 
characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  sculp- 
ture of  the  12th  cenl^.  Above  the 
door  is  the  image  of  Christ  in  an  oval, 
with  the  symbols  of  the  4  Evangeliste, 
as  designated  in  the  vision  of  Eeekiel, 
around  him.  Below  these  are  the  14 
Prophets  in  a  row,  and  in  the  arches 
above  the  24  Elders  of  the  Apocalypse, 
playing  on  musical  instruments  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  sculpture  of  the 
right-hand  portal  relates  to  the  life  of 
the  Virgin,  and  in  that  of  the  1.  is  seen 
Christ,  again  surrounded  by  angels, 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  agri- 
cultural labours  of  the  twelve  months. 

Far  finer  are  the  two  entrances  on 
the  N.  and  S.  sides,  consisting  of  triple 
projecting  Gothic  porticoes  (something 
like  the  W.  end  of  Peterborough), 
resting  on  piers,  or  bundles  of  pillars, 
with  side  openings  between  them .  The 
stately  statues  which  line  the  sides  and 
vaults  are  of  a  superior  style  of  art, 
and  of  a  later  date  (14th  cent.)  than 
those  of  the  W.  front. 

The  interior  is  of  such  consistent 


vastness  in  all  its  parts,  that  its  dimen- 
sions do  not  perhaps  strike  the  specta- 
tor, at  first  sight,  to  their  fullest  extent, 
but  its  length  is  422  ft.,  and  the  height 
to  the  apex  of  its  roof  112  ft.  The 
style  throughout  nave  and  choir  is  the 
vigorous  early  Gothic.  In  the  centre 
of  the  nave  a  maze  or  labyrinth,  of  in- 
tricate circles,  is  marked  out  on  the 
pavement  in  coloured  stone :  to  follow 
it  through  its  windings  (1320  ft.  long), 
saying  prayers  at  certain  stations,  was 
probably  at  one  time  a  penitential  exer- 
cise. The  ch.  possesses  a  perfect  trea- 
sure of  Pamted  Glass,  more  than  130 
windows  being  completely  filled,  and 
few  being  quite  destitute  of  this  splen- 
did ornament.  They  date,  for  the  moat 
part,  from  the  13th  centy.  Some  of 
the  glass  is  ^  inch  thick.  The  3  rose 
windows  at  the  end  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  are  remarkable  for  their  size, 
30  or  40  ft.  diameter,  and  their  com- 
plicated tracery,  but  it  is  somewhat 
clumsy.  The  windows,  both  in  nave 
and  choir,  illustrate  subjects  from  the 
Bible,  or  legends  of  saints;  in  the  lower 
compartments  are  frequently  seen  re- 
presentations of  various  trades— shoe- 
makers, basket-makers,  &c. — showing 
that  their  guilds  or  corporations  were 
the  donors. 

Attached  to  the  E.  end  is  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Piat,  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong ;  it  was  founded  in  1 349,  and  is 
flanked  by  2  round  towers  externally. 

The  choir  has  double  aisles  and  a 
semicircular  E.  end ;  in  the  inside  8 
marble  bas-reliefs,  of  Scriptural  sub- 
jects, mediocre  in  design  and  execution, 
are  inserted,  and  behind  the  high  altar 
is  a  huge  marble  piece  of  sculpture,  in 
the  taste  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
not  consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  building.  The  outside  of  the 
screen,  which  separates  the  choir  from 
its  aisles,  is  ornamented  with  a  series 
of  very  remarkable  Gothic  sculptures, 
each  representing  an  event  in  the  life 
of  Chrut  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  45 
compartments  surrounded  with  the 
most  elaborate  tracery  and  tabernacle 
work  ;  they  were  begun  1514,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  middle  of  the  17  th 
century,  and  are  interesting  as  some  of 
the  final  efforts  of  Gothic  art.     The 
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execation  hfl8  been  compared  to  "  point 
lM5d  in  atone,  and  some  of  the  Bculp- 
tored  threads  are  not  thicker  than  the 
blade  of  a  penknife/* 

In  the  choir  of  Chartres  cathedral 
Henri  IV.  was  crowned,  1594;  Rheims, 
the  ancient  scene  of  the  royal  corona- 
tion, being  at  the  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  LMguers.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, and,  as  the  "Sainte  Ampoulle" 
waa  not  to  be  got  at,  a  vial  of  holy  oil, 
said  to  faaye  been  given  by  an  angel  to 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  to  cure  a  bruise, 
was  brought  in  prooeaaion  from  the 
Abbey  of  Marmoutiers,  and  with  this 
the  king  was  anointed.  This  cathedral 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  in 
1836  :  fortunately  the  roof  and  interior 
of  the  towers  were  alone  consumed. 

"  The  origin  and  splendour  of  this 
cathedral  are  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  the  earliest  and  chief 
church  in  France  dedicated  to  the 
Yixgin,  and  thus  the  object  of  vast 
pilgrimages.  The  sacred  image,  sup- 
posed to  date  &om  the  time  when  this 
place  was  the  centre  of  the  Druidic 
worship,  as  described  by  Gsesar,  stood 
ia  the  crypt.  It  was  burned  and  the 
crypt  sacked  in  1 793.  The  church  still 
contains  the  relic  of  the  S<icra  Ooanisia, 
given  by  Charles  le  Chauve;  and  there 
is  a  black  image  of  the  12th  centy.  in 
the  N.  aisle,  which  attracts  much  de- 
rotion.  It  is  worth  while  to  ascend 
the  tower — ^not  for  the  panorama,  which 
is  only  over  a  vast  plain,  but  in  order  to 
hare  a  near  view  of  the  painted  glass 
inside  the  cathedral.  A  full  account  of 
every  window  will  be  found  in  the  ela- 
borate History  of  the  Cathedral  by  the 
Abb^  Bulteau,  price  4j  francs." — A.  P.  S. 

After  exploring  this  noble  and  sur- 
passing edifice,  the  traveller  will  pro- 
bably have  little  desire  to  look  at 
inferior  churches,  yet  the  only  other 
curiosities  here  are 

The  Chiirch  of  St.  Pierre  (St.  Pfere), 
contiguous  to  a  huge  caserne,  once  a 
convent,  and  not  far  from  the  river; 
— although  very  inferior  to  the  cathe- 
dral, it  presents  a  remakable  lantem- 
Uke  E.  end,  filled  with  rich  painted 
glass.  The  lantern  character  is  in- 
creased by  the  triforium,  running  all 


round  the  choir,  being  open  and  glazed. 
The  chdir,  though  pointed,  must  be 
very  early  in  the  style,  the  piers 
having  a  Romanesque  character,  the 
nave  slightly  different,  and  apparently 
later,  yet  retains  the  transition  appear- 
ance in  its  columns.  Its  triforium  is 
a  row  of  trefoil-headed  arches,  sup- 
ported on  pilasters. 

Si.  Andr/,  also  near  the  river,  and 
now  a  magasin  de  fourrage,  filled  with 
straw  and  hay,  is  yet  interesting  to  the 
student  of  uchitecture  as  an  early, 
plain,  and  severe  example  of  the 
pointed  style.  In  the  W.  fa9ade  a  cir- 
cular-headed doorway  is  surmounted 
by  a  triplet  of  lancet  windows,  and 
theae  by  a  bold  rose  window.  The 
piers  supporting  the  nave  arches  are 
cylindriciu,  marking  the  transition 
from  Romanesque  to  Gbthic.  The  choir, 
which  was  carried  across  the  Euro,  is 
destroyed.  A  curious  crypt  extends 
from  the  south  aisle  down  to  the 
river,  and  below  its  level.  St.  Andr^  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  1108. 

An.  Obelisk  has  been  set  up  in  the 
March^  aux  Herbes,  to  record  the  fact 
that  Maroeau  was  a  native  of  Chartres, 
— "Soldat  a  16  ana,  Q^^ral  k  23  ;  il 
mourut  k  27."  The  original  inscription 
mentioned  his  exploits  in  destroying 
the  rebel  Venddans  at  Le  Mans  and 
Laval.  The  revolutionary  hero  P(ftion 
was  bom  here. 

The  Com  Market  is  exceedingly  well 
regulated  ;  business  is  transacted  for 
ready  money,  and  is  usually  over  in  f 
hour.  The  measuring  and  selling  of 
the  grain,  and  receiving  payment  for 
it,  are  managed  by  a  corporation  of 
women,  of  long  standing,  remarkable 
for  their  integrity,  and  implicitly 
trusted  by  the  owners. 

There  are  a  public  Library  of  30,000 
volumes  and  a  Museum  in  the  town. 

Malleposte  to  Brest. 

Diligences  daily  to  Orleans  and  Rouen 
by  Evreux  (Rte.  50).  To  Tours  by 
Vendome  (Rte.  54).     To  Nantes. 

Railvcay  to  Paris  by  Versailles :— to 
Le  Mans : — in  progress  to  Rennes. 

The  little  village  Bretigny^  6  m. 
from  Chartres,  gives  its  name  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  signed  1360,  be- 
tween France  and  England,  by  whiisli 
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Edward  III.  renounced  his  claim  to 
the  throne  of  France,  and  released  the 
French  king,  John,  taken  prisoner  at 
Poitiers,  upon  payment  of  a  vast  ran- 
Bom,  and  delivery  of  numerous  host- 
ages. A  violent  storm  which  fell  upon 
]&lward  and  his  army  near  Chartres, 
and  "reminded  him  of  the  day  of 
judgment/'  caused  him  to  make  a  vow 
(looking  towards  the  towers  of  the 
cathedral)  that  he  would  give  peace  to 
France,  and  led  to  this  importanttreaty. 

The  journey  from  Chartres  is  con- 
tinued through  the  monotonous  but 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  oom-plain 
of  La  Beauce. 

La  Loupe  Stat. 

[Courville.  3  m.  S.  of  this  is  the 
Chateau  de  VilMxn,  where  the  illus- 
trious Sully  died.  It  is  a  square  build- 
ing of  brick,  with  towers  at  the  angles, 
and  not  many  years  ago  retained  its 
ancient  furniture,  even  to  the  bed  on 
which  the  great  minister  expired.  The 
Euro  rises  about  15  m.  to  the  N.  of 
Courville.]  At  Montlandon  the  fertile 
Beauce  terminates,  and  the  country 
becomes  hilly. 

Nogent-le-Rotrou  Stat.,  a  town  of 
7070  Inhab.f  contains  a  ruined  Castle, 
the  residence  of  Sully,  and  his  Monu- 
ment in  the  chapel  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu 
founded  bv  him.  It  bears  the  marble 
statues  of  himself  and  lus  wife  by 
Boudin,  1642,  and  a  long  inscription 
at  the  back  ;  it  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  Revolution,  but  the  grave  itself 
WAS  violated,  and  the  bones  disinterred 
and  scattered.  The  word  Nogent  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Novigen- 
tium  ;  Rotrou  was  the  name  of  a  count 
of  Perche,  in  which  district  it  is  situ- 
ated. The  river  produces  crawfish  in 
^eat  abundance,  (/nn;  St.  Jacques.) 
The  railroad  follows  the  direction  of 
the  Huisne  river  from  Nogent  nearly 
to  Le  Mans. 

Fert^-Bemard  Stat,  is  a  prettily  si- 
tuated town  in  the  D^pt.  de  la  Sarthe, 
Within  it  the  Pariah  Church  is  an  inter- 
esting Gk)thic  building,  having  a  richly 
sculptured  external  gallery,  with  the 
words  <' Salve  Regina  "  cut  in  stone, 
and  3  chapels,  from  the  vaulted  roofs 
of  which  hang  stone  pendants. 

l^ear  Connerr^  is  a  lai^  Dolmen  or 


Druidlc  monument  of  rude  stone  slabs, 
like  Kits  Coity  House  in  Kent.    (§  4.) 

St.  Mars-la-Bruyere  indicates  by  its 
name  the  desolate  sandy  heaths  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  is  situated. 

Le  Mans  Stat.  (Inn :  Le  Dauphin), 
once  capital  of  the  province  of  Le 
Haut  Maine,  now  chef-Ueu  of  the  IMpt. 
de  la  Sarthe,  is  situated  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river  Sarthe,  a  little  above  the 
junction  of  the  Huisne,  and  has  20,000 
Inhab. 

The  principal  edifice  is  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Julien,  which  is  well  de- 
serving of  attention.  It  is  in  two 
styles  ;  the  nave,  Romanesque,  though 
with  pointed  arches,  dates  probably 
from  the  12  cent.,  but  its  side  aisles 
and  walls,  and  the  plain  W.  front,  are 
not  later  than  the  11th,  perhaps  much 
earlier.  Indeed,  the  external  masonry 
of  tile  side  walls,  resembling  Roman 
construction,  is  probably  part  of  the 
original  church,  founded  in  the  8th  or 
9th  cent.  Above  the  W.  door  are 
portions  of  reticulated  masonry,  and 
an  ancient  bust  of  a  king  or  bishop  ; 
on  each  side  are  figures  supposed  to 
represent  the  2  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
Capricorn  and  Sagittarius. 

On  the  S.  side  is  a  very  richly-  | 
carved  Romanesque  dooruratf — a  round 
arch  preceded  by  a  ^inted  porch, 
flanked  by  statues  of  kmgs  and  saints, 
resembling  the  W.  door  at  Chartres, 
and  with  angels  in  the  vault.  It  is 
much  mutilated,  unfortunately. 

The  Choir  is  a  beautiful  production 
of  the  1 3th  centy.,  the  period  of  per- 
fection in  pointed  Qothic  architecture. 
It  is  surrounded  bv  11  chapels,  and 
its  windows  are  filled  with  beautiful 
painted  glass,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Chartres,  except  in  preservation.  In 
the  transept  is  a  fine  rose  window, 
together  with  much  stained  glass  of 
the  14th  or  15th  cent.,  a  date  rather 
more  modem  than  that  of  the  choir. 

This  church  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  Berengaria  of  Sicily,  queen 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  brought 
from  the  abbey  of  Epau,  and  much 
defaced  ;  of  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  and 
of  Langey  du  Bellay,  distinguished  as 
a  soldier  and  as  a  writer  in  the  reigns 
of  Francis  I.  and  Henri  II.    The  last  is 
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attributed  to  Germain  Pilon  ;  its  ara- 
besques and  bas-reliefs  in  marble  are 
well  worthy  attention. 

An  undressed  block  of  silicious  sand- 
stone, standing  on  one  end,  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  wall  of  the 
church  on  the  outside  ;  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  Druidic  stone. 

The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Pr€ 
is  probably  of  the  1 1th  cent. 

Notre  Dame  de  la  Couture  (de  cultur& 
Dei)  has  a  very  old  choir,  supposed  to 
have  been  bc^n  990  ;  both  arches 
and  vaulting  are  round  and  of  rude 
construction ;  it  has  a  very  elegant 
portal,  adorned  with  sculptiure  of  con- 
dderable  merit  (Last  Judgment).  The 
conventual  buildings  to  which  it  was 
originally  attached  are  now  the  Pre- 
fecture, but  contain  besides  the  Library 
and  a  Museum,  partly  devoted  to  na- 
tural history,  pcurtly  to  paintings  of  a 
Ter^  inferior  order,  but  possessing  one 
curiosity  at  least,  viz.  a  portrait  of 
Qeoffroi  Plantagenet,  enamelled  on 
copper,  a  very  early  specimen  of  that 
class  of  art  :  it  was  anciently  placed  in 
the  cathedral  where  he  was  buried. 
There  are  also  many  objects  of  Roman 
antiquity  found  in  Le  Mans  and  the 
neighbourhood,  at  Alonnes  pottery,  Ac. 

St.  Pierre  is  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  church  here,  that  is  to  say,  the 
lower  part  of  its  walls. 

The  S^ninaire,  originally  the  Ab- 
baye  de  St.  Vincent,  has  a  noble  fa- 
fade  and  a  fine  staircase.  There  is  a 
handsome  theatre. 

Many  specimens  of  ancient  domes- 
tic architectiu:e  remained  here  until 
lately,  but  are  fast  disappearing,  and 
the  town  is  becoming  modem  and 
commonplace.  There  used  to  be  some 
old  houses  in  the  Grande  Rue,  Nos. 
7,  10,  and  12  deserve  attention  ;  the 
last  is  known  as  the  house  of  Queen 
Berengaria,  but  appears  not  to  be  older 
than  the  15th  century.  It  contains  a 
chimney-piece  adorned  with  bas-reliefs. 
The  house  of  Scarron  (husband  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon)  is  pointed  out 
near  the  cathedral.  The  vestiges  of 
the  Roman  rule  at  Le  Mans  are  not 
considerable  :  the  chief  are  the  re- 
mains of  3  subterranean  aqueducts,  by 
which  the  city  was  supplied  with  water 


from  a  distance.  A  portion  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  a  cellar  of  the  Rue 
Gourdaine.  Fragments  of  the  Roman 
town  walls  still  exist ;  but  idl  traces 
of  an  amphitheatre,  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  have  been  swept  away. 

Le  Mans  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
(II.)  Fitz-Empress,  the  first  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings  of  England:  a  name 
derived  from  tiae  plant  or  sprig  of 
broom  (genet),  the  abundant  produc- 
tion of  ms  native  province  Anjou  and 
Maine,  which  his  father,  Qeoffroi,  used 
to  wear  in  his  cap. 

A  great  trade  is  carried  on  here  in 
clover-seed,  which  is  sent  over  in  large 
quantities  to  England.  The  chief  ar- 
ticle of  manufacture  is  voax  candles, 
Le  Mans  is  also  famed  for  poultry  ; 
its  poulards  and  chapons  supply  the 
markets  of  Pans. 

Le  Bians  witnessed  the  ruin  and 
final  dispersion  of  the  Yend^an  army 
in  1793.  Worn  out  by  the  disastrous 
fatigues  of  a  six  months'  campaign, 
they  were  here  assaulted  by  the  Re- 
publican forces  under  Marceau's  com- 
mand. Very  obstinate  was  the  resist- 
ance made  by  the  Royalists  in  the 
streets  and  great  square  of  the  town 
before  they  were  finally  expelled,  with 
their  leader,  Larochejacquelin,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  action.  Then  en- 
sued the  most  fearful  carnage,  not 
only  of  the  Yend^an  soldiery,  but  of 
their  miserable  wives  and  children, 
who  accompanied  them.  By  the  joint 
exercise  of  cannonades  of  grape  and 
platoons  of  musketry,  discharged  upon 
the  defenceless  crowd,  under  the 
order  of  the  commissioners  of  the- 
Convention,  upwards  of  10, 000  persons 
were  slaughtered  on  that  occasion. 

Conveyances  daily  to  Caen  by  Alen- 
9on  and  to  Tours  (Rte.  29). 

Branch  Railway  from  Le  Mans  to 
Mezedon,  by  Alen9on  and  Ax^entan. 
It  has  5  bridges  over  the  Sarthe,  and 
will  be  opened  1856  or  1857. 

The  Railway  to  Rennes  (230  m.  from 
Paris)  is  in  progress  through  Laval 
and  Yitr^. 

From  Le  Mans  to  Laval  the  post- 
relays  are 

14  Coulans. 

19  La  Lune  Brulon. 
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18  La  M^tairie  de  Beauvais. 

10  Soulgd-le-Bruant. 

16  Layal.  (/nrw :  T6te  Noire  ; — 
Cour  Royale),  a  curious  ancient  town, 
cheMieu  of  the  D^pt.  de  la  May- 
enne,  on  the  river  Ifayenne,  has 
16,500  Inhab.  The  oldest  part  oon- 
sists  of  black  timber  houses,  each 
story  projecting  beyond  that  below  it, 
untu  the  gable  overhangs  the  street ; 
but  a  new  quarter  has  risen  on  the 
W.,  where  the  streets  are  wide  and 
regular.  On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
close  to  the  old  bridge,  the  CaslU  of 
the  seigneurs  of  La  Tn^mouille  rises 
from  a  basement  of  rock,  on  which 
its  lofty  wall  is  raised,  flanked  at  one 
end  by  a  machicolated  round  tower. 
It  was  built  in  the  12th  centy.,  and  its 
Chapel  on  round  arches  is  perhaps  of 
that  date,  but  there  are  many  later 
additions,  and  the  jambs  of  some  of 
the  windows  facing  the  inner  court 
retain  some  rich  ornaments  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance  (15th  or  16th 
centy.).    It  is  now  tk prison. 

The  Cathedral  presents  a  singularity 
of  ground  plan,  taking  the  form  of  a 
right  angle,  occasioned  by  the  sloping 
ground  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  a 
curious  Gothic  edifice.  The  nave  and 
choir  (except  the  aisles  and  side 
chapels,  additions  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  in  the  flamboyant  style)  are 
not  older  than  the  12th  centy.  The  £. 
end  is  square;  the  porch  is  a  wretched 
addition  of  recent  times.  Under  the 
ch.  are  very  extensive  substructions 
and  crypts,  thrown  up  in  consequence 
of  the  slope  of  the  ground  to  form  a 
platform  or  pedestal  for  the  building. 

St.  V^n^and,  a  ch.  of  the  15th  or 
1 6th  centy.,  has  a  little  painted  glass. 

The  church  in  the  village  of  Aveni^res, 
adjoining  the  town,  built  1040,  deserves 
the  notice  of  the  architect.  Its  choir, 
in  the  early  pointed  style,  is  sur- 
rounded by  5  i4>sidal  chapels,  and  2 
others  open  into  the  transepts.  Above 
the  cross  rises  an  elegant  stone  spire  of 
decorated  Gbthic.  The  church  contains 
a  miracle-working  image  of  the  Virgin. 

The  architect  and  antiquary  ought 
not  to  leave  unseen  the  little  ruined 
Ch.  of  Grenoux,  2  m.  from  Laval. 
It  is  destitute  of  all  ornament.     The 


structure  of  its  masonry,  small  square 
stones  with  intervening  bonds  of  tiles, 
marks  the  style  of  a  period  not  later 
than  the  9th  cent.  Within  it  is  a 
monument  of  a  knight  and  his  lady. 

Laval  is  essentially  a  manufacturing 
town,  occupied  in  the  production  of 
linens  and  cottons  (toiles,  coutils,  sia- 
moises),  and  of  linen  thread,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  spun  here.  A 
market  for  the  sale  of  these  produc- 
tions is  held  every  week  in  the  Halle 
aux  Toifes, 

Laval  was  the  centre  from  which 
arose  the  Royalist  insurrection  of  1792, 
called  Chouannerie,  either  from  4  bro- 
thers named  Chouan,  its  first  leaders, 
of  the  village  St.  Ouen  des  Toits,  or 
from  the  cry  of  the  owl,  imitated  by 
the  salt-smugglers  of  this  district  as  a 
signal  to  their  confederates,  and  after- 
wards adopted  during  the  struggle,  by 
the  peasant  guerrillas,  to  announce  the 
enemy's  approach. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  victories 
of  the  Yend^ans  was  gained  in  Oct. 
1793,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  town. 
Defeated  in  several  previous  combats, 
and  driven  across  the  Loire,  with  a 
lax^e  Republican  army  in  pursuit  of 
them,  their  enemies  believed  the  war 
extinguished.  Barr^re  announced  this 
intelligence  to  the  Convention  in  Paris : 
"La  Vendue  is  no  more,  the  brigands 
are  exterminated,  a  profound  solitude 
reigns  in  the  Bocage,  covered  with 
cinders  and  watered  with  tears :" — ^but 
at  the  very  time  that  these  words 
were  being  uttered,  Larochejacquelin 
had  carried  Laval  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet;  then,  turning  round  on  his 
pursuers,  he  exhorted  his  brave  bands 
to  efiaoe  the  memory  of  their  former 
defeats,  and  to  fight  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  their  wives  and  children  who 
accompanied  them,  now  far  from  their 
homes.  Lescure  insisted  on  being  car- 
ried through  the  ranks  on  his  death- 
litter,  mortally  wounded  as  he  was,  to 
encoiunge  the  Royalists  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  to  share  their  peril  and 
toil.  The  Vend^ans,  obeying  the  ap- 
peal, on  this  occasion  rushed  upon  the 
enemy  in  close  column,  routed  them 
entirely,  and  pursued  them  beyond 
Ch&teau  Qonthier,  with  a  loss  to  the 
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Republicaxifl  of  12,000  men,  among 
whom  vera  the  redoubted  garrison  of 
Kajence,  who  were  mostly  cut  to 
{Aeoes,  and  of  19  cannon.  The  conflict 
began  at  lee  Croix  de  Bataille,  2  m.  S. 
of  Laval.  So  precipitate  and  complete 
was  the  rout,  that  the  remains  of  the 
Bepublican  armv,  reduced  to  12,000 
men,  were  not  collected  and  reorgaiUsed 
nntil  12  days  had  elapsed,and  not  be- 
fore they  had  left  the  town  of  Angers 
in  their  rear. 

2 1  La  GraTelle.  There  are  laige  coal- 
works  at  St.  Pierre  la  Cour,  near  this. 

16  Yitr^  {Inn:  La  Poste)  is  in  ap- 
pearance a  town  of  the  middle  ages, 
Gothic  and  irregular,  retaining  the 
greater  portion  of  its  feudal  fbrtifi- 
cations,  high  and  thick  voalh  flanked 
by  towers,  surmounted  by  machicola- 
tions, and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch. 
They  appear  not  later  in  date  than  the 
15th  cent.  On  one  side  of  them,  but 
detached  from  them  by  a  ditch,  stands 
a  venerable  and  picturesque  Coatle  of 
the  Seigneurs  de  la  Tremouille,  now 
converted  into  a  prison  and  falling  to 
decay.  In  the  court  is  an  elegantly 
ornamented  structure,  half  Qothio,  half 
Italian,  supposed  to  have  been  a  pulpit. 
At  the  time  of  its  construction  the 
lords  of  the  castle  were  adherents  of 
the  reformed  faith,  and  the  inscription, 
which  may  still  be  read  around  the 
console,  "  post  tenebras  spero  lucem," 
probably  alludes  to  the  penecutions 
they  sufifered. 

The  Ch,  of  Notre  Dame  Ib  in  a  style 
indicating  the  decline  of  Gk>thic  art; 
attached  to  it,  on  the  outside,  is  a 
stone  pulpit,  and  within  one  of  the 
chapels  hangs  a  frame  containing  32 
small  enamels,  probably  &om  Limoges. 

The  peassmts  of  this  part  of  Brittany 
wear  a  dress  of  goatskins  with  the  hair 
turned  outwards,  which  gives  them  a 
somewhat  savage  aspect,  and  reminds 
one  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

About  3  m.  S.  of  Vitr6  is  the  Chd- 
lean  des  Bochers,  long  time  the  residence 
of  Madame  de  S^vign^  ;  her  bedroom 
and  the  cabinet  where  she  wrote  many 
of  her  charming  letters  are  pointed 
out,  and  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  her 
by  Migncurd,  but  the  furniture,  &c.,  of 
the  interior  has  been  altered. 

[Near  Ess^;  7  Ueues  S.  W.  of  Yitr^,  is 


a  very  fine  Druidical  monument  called 
"la  Roche  aux  F^,"  consiBting  of  43 
large  rough  blocks  of  stone — 34  up- 
right, supporting  8  others  which  form 
aroof.l 

The  vilaine  river,  after  which  the 
department  is  named,  rises  near  Vitr^; 
our  road  runs  parallel  with  its  course 
as  far  as  Rennes,  crossing  it  by  a  stone 
bridge  at 

15  Ch&teaubourg. 

2  m.  beyond  this  the  road  passes 
close  to  a  large  slate-quarry  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  100  ft. 

9  Noyal.  The  country  possesses 
little  interest. 

12  Rbnme8.-~/im<;  H.  de  France, 
rebuilt  1851  ;  table-d'hdte  4  frs.  ;— 
H.  de  la  Come  de  Cerf,  well  situated 
and  moderate  charges  ;  —  H.  Jullien 
(formerly  H.  de  TEurope).  This  town, 
once  capital  of  Brittany,  now  chef- 
lieu  of  the  D6pt.  Ille  et  Vilaine,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  these  two 
streams,  and  contains  37,900  Inhab. 
Here  are  few  antiquities;  the  town  has 
an  entirely  modem  aspect,  arising  from 
a  dreadful  fire  which  in  1720  r^uced 
nearly  the  whole  to  ashes.  It  lasted 
7  days,  and  consumed  850  houses,  be- 
sides nearly  all  the  public  buildings  ; 
the  ancient  and  solidly  built  clock 
tower  crumbled  to  pieces  on  the  third 
day,  calcined  by  the  flames.  The  pub- 
lic buildings,  of  a  date  subsequent  to 
this  catastrophe,  display  for  the  most 
part  the' bad  taste  of  the  18th  centy. 

The  streets  are  uniform  ;  and,  "  not- 
withstanding the  sober  and  gloomy  hue 
of  which  the  houses  are  chiefly  built, 
Rennes  is  rather  a  handsome  city," 
but  dull.  Considerable  improvements 
have  taken  place,  many  narrow  streets 
have  been  removed,  and  a  new  bridge 
has  been  thrown  over  the  Vilaine. 

The  statelv  Palais  de  Justice,  in  the 
handsome  Place  du  Palais,  was  the 
parliament  house  of  the  States  of  Brit- 
tany, and  is  the  most  remarkable 
building  here.  It  contains  one  fine 
large  Salle,  des  Pas  Perdus,  and  several 
apartments  rich  in  gilded  ceilings  and 
stucco  ornaments,  Cupids  bearing  fes- 
toons, &c.,  with  roofs  and  panels 
painted  by  Jouvenet.  Its  date  is 
1670. 

The  interior  of  the  modem  Cathedral 
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"is  a  very  spacious,  lofty,  and  im- 
posing Ball  of  Grecian  arcbdtecture; 
the  principal  aisle  having  a  richly  de- 
corated vaulted  roof,  supported  by 
massive  and  well-proportioned  fluted 
Corinthian  columns.  On  the  whole 
the  effect  is  striking,  but  not  all  eccle- 
siastical." M.  A.  S. — St.  Melaine  retains 
a  Romanesque  porch  supported  on 
engaged  pillars  with  curiously  carved 
capitals,  probably  of  the  12th  century. 
The  telegraph  on  the  top  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  one  of  the  chain  communicating 
between  Paris  and  Brest. 

There  is  a  very  handsome  modem 
Theatre,  situated  in  another  respectable 
square,  with  covered  arcades  around  it, 
lined  with  shops. 

In  the  modem  Hotel  de  Ville  facing 
the  theatre  is  a  collection  of  pictures 
removed  from  the  damp  Mus^  in 
which  they  were  before  deposited :  the 
greater  part  are  of  little  worth.  As  a 
curiosity  may  be  cited  a  Judgment  of 
Solomon  painted  by  King  Ren€of  Af^ou, 
but  much  injured,  faded  and  dingy  in 
hue.  There  is  a  Lion  Hunt,  said  to 
be  by  Rvbena  (?) 

Here  is  also  the  Public  Library,  con- 
taining 30,000  volumes,  and  many  rare 
MSS.,  among  them  a  charter  of  Don 
Henry  of  Trastamare,  granting  lands 
in  Spain  to  Du  Quesclin. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Rennes,  how- 
ever, is  its  Public  Walks,  especially  that 
called  le  Mont  Thahor,  planted  jnth  fine 
trees  and  commanding  a  pleasing  view 
over  the  town,  and  valley  of  the 
Vilaine.  A  miserable  statue  of  Du 
Quesclin  has  been  set  up  in  it. '  The 
other  walks  are  Ic  Mail,  extending 
down  to  the  junction  of  the  Die  and 
Vilaine,  le  Mont  de  Madame,  and  le 
Clutmp  de  Mara, 

One  of  the  old  town  gates,  la  Porte 
Mordelaise,  is  preserved  opposite  the 
new  cathedral;  the  entrance  is  by  a 
pointed  arch,  and  the  masonry  includes 
a  stone  bearing  a  Roman  inscription, 
dedicated  by  the  town  of  Rennes  {He- 
donis)  to  the  Emperor  Gordian*,  it  is 
no  longer  legible.  Through  this  gate 
the  ancient  Dukes  of  Brittany  zniMle 
their  solemn  entry  into  Rennes  on 
their  accession,  but  before  passing  it 
they  swore  to  preserve  the  Catholic 
faith   and    the    ch.    of  Brittany,    to 


govern  wisely,  and  to  execute  justice  ; 
they  were  then  conducted  into  the  ch.,        I 
where,  after  2  days  spent  in  prayer, 
they  were  crowned  with  the  golden 
circlet,  and  girt  with  the  ducal  sword. 

The  manufactures  of  Rennes  are 
sail-cloth,  which  it  supplies  to  the 
French  navy,  and  some  table  linen. 
The  butter  (beurre  sal^)  is  excellent, 
especially  that  of  Pr^valaye,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  are  sent  to  other  parts 
of  France. 

Rennes  has  a  commimication  by 
Canal  with  St.  Malo  and  the  Channel 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Nantes  and 
Brest  on  the  other. 

Dilitfencea  daily  to  Le  Mans  Rly.  Stat, 
for  Paris,  and  to  Brest  (Rte.  36)  ;  to 
Dinan  and  St.  Malo  (Rte.  41)  ;  to  Caen 
(Rte.  31);  to  Nantes  (Rte.  41). 


ROUTE  35. 

PABI8      TO      RENNES,     BY      VERNEUIL, 
DRECTX,   AI<EN90N,   AND  LAVAL. 

355  kilom.  =  220  Eng.  m.  lUiil  to 
Auteuil. 

c.  The  High  Road,  now  deserted  for 
the  railway  (Rte.  34),  quits  Paris 
by  the  Barri^re  de  Passy.  The  vil- 
lage of  Passy  was  the  residence  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  1788.  He  occu- 
pied the  house  No.  40,  Rue  Basse, 
previously  Hdtel  de  Yalentinois.  The 
Abb^  Raynal  died  here,  1796,  and 
Bellini,  the  composer,  1834.  Bdranger 
has  long  lived  in  a  very  modest  house 
here.  The  road  runs  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Seine  through  Auteuil,  2  m. 
farther  on,  which  was  also  the  resi- 
dence of  many  eminent  men.  The  wise 
and  good  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau  lived 
and  died  here ;  an  obelisk  in  the  church- 
jiLtd  marks  his  grave.  Boileau's  house 
IS  still  pointed  out.  Rue  de  Boileau  18, 
and  Moli^re  composed  here  a  great 
part  of  his  works.  Condorcet  and 
Madame  Helvetius  had  also  houses 
here.  The  park  and  ch&teau  de  St. 
Cloud  are  conspicuous  on  the  hill  to 
the  rt.  The  river  Seine  is  crossed  by 
the  Pont  de  Sevres,  a  short  way  before 
entering  le  Bourg  de 

12  Sevres  CPop.  4000),  situated  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  river^  6  m.  distanti 
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from  Paris,  between  2  hills,  the  hill  of 
Heudon  on  the  1.  and  that  of  St.  Cloud 
on  the  rt.,  along  whose  slopes  the 
2  railways  to  Versailles  are  carried. 
Sevres,  Uke  Faenza  and  Delfb,  gives  its 
name  to  the  china  made  in  it,  and  for 
which  it  is  principally  known.  The 
marvrfactory  is  in  the  large  building  on 
the  1.  of  the  road,  erected  1755,  when 
the  works  were  transferred  from  Vin- 
eennes,  and  purchased  bv  Louis  XV. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  employs  150  persons.  Admission 
to  see  it  is  given  by  the  directeur,  M. 
Brongrniart,  a  distinguished  mineralo- 
gist  and  geologist,  to  whose  scientific 
researches  the  manufacture  owes  much 
of  its  present  perfection.  Besides  the 
show-rooms  filled  with  objects  for  sale, 
there  is  a  very  complete  and  curious 
Porcelain  Miueum  here,  consisting  of 
clay,  earthenware,  and  china  of  all 
countries  and  periods,  from  the  oldest 
Greek  and  Etrascim  vases  down  to  the 
most  recent  productions  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  China,  Japan,  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  of  many  of  the 
rude  tribes  of  America.  Here  is  a 
series  of  all  the  objects  made  in  the 
establishment  since  its  commencement, 
marking  the  change  of  fashion  and 
forms  :  also  the  various  materials, 
earths,  calces,  colouring  matters  used 
in  the  manufacture.  The  Kaolin,  or 
white  clay,  comes  fr^m  St.  Treiz  near 
Limoges.  The  paintings  are  very  re- 
markable from,  the  talents  of  the  art- 
ists employed,  (among  whom  Madame 
Jacotot  and  M.  Constantin  rank  high- 
est,) and  the  skill  displayed  in  the 
burning  of  the  colours  gives  an  equal 
pre-eminence  to  Sevres  ware.  Several 
pictures  by  ancient  and  modem  masters 
have  been  eopied  in  the  size  of  the 
originals;  some  were  painted  on  the 
china  tablet  in  Italy  and  sent  over  to 
Sdivres  to  be  burnt,  and  again  sent 
abroad  to  be  retouched.  The  Sevres 
manufsoture  is  celebrated  for  its  white 
iinglazed  ware,  hwmit  de  Sevres,  the 
white  glazed  ware,  the  elegance  of 
the  shape,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
painting. 

The  manufacture  of  painted  glass, 
eironeously  supposed  to  be  lost, 
has  been  revived  and  brought  to  con- 
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siderable  perfection  within  a  few 
years;  also  the  imitation  of  precious 
stones. 

The  park  of  St.  Cloud  (p.  Ill) 
reaches  as  fru-  as  Sevres ;  there  are  2 
entrances  to  it  from  the  town. 

The  road  continues  between  the  2 
railways  as  far  as  Versailles,  and  enters 
that  town  by  the  Grande  Avenue  de 
Paris. 

7  Versailles.  —  Inns:  H.  du  Re- 
servoir and  H.  de  France.  (See  Qalig- 
nani's  '  Paris  Guide.') 

Railroad  to  Chartres.     (Rte.  34.) 

The  road  to  Rennes  and  Brest,  in 
quitting  Versailles,  passes  between  the 
park  wall  and  a  large  sheet  of  water 
called  Pi^ce  des  Suisaes. 

A  little  way  on  the  rt.  lies  St,  Cyr 
(Stat.),  converted  by  Kapoleon  into  an 
Ecole  Militaire,  1806,  for  300  pupils — a 
destination  which  it  still  preserves ;  but 
it  was  originally  foimded  by  Louis  XIV., 
at  the  suggestion  of  Madame  de  Main* 
tenon,  as  a  school  for  250  young  ladies 
of  noble  birth,  and  Mansard  furnished 
the  designs  for  it,  1686.  Racine's  tra- 
gedies of  Esther  and  Athalie,  written 
for  the  pupils  of  the  establishment, 
were  here  first  brought  out,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  She  retired  hither  after 
Louis's  death,  and  dying  here,  1719, 
was  buried  in  the  ohuroh.  At  the 
village  of  Trappes  (Stat.) the  road,  leav* 
ing  on  the  1.  the  route  to  Nantes  (Rte. 
46),  passes  through  a  dull  country  to 

19  Pontohartrain. 

11  La  Queue. 

13  Houdan. — Tnns:  I'Ecu;  le  Cygne. 
There  is  a  handsome  Gothic  Church 
and  an  old  Tmcer,  part  of  the  ancient 
fortifications,  in  this  town  of  2000 
Inhab. 

7  Maroles. 

The  river  Eure  is  crossed  at  Cherisy. 

12  Dreux — (^Iwn:  H.  du  PanuUs) 
(Durocassis),  a  town  of  6400  Inhab., 
on  the  Blaise,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure. 
It  was  on  the  plain  between  the  two 
rivers  that  the  battle,  known  as  la 
Joum^  de  Dreux,  one  of  the  bloodiest 
in  the  French  religious  wars,  was  fought 
between  the  Roman  Catholics,  under 
the  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  victorious, 
and  the  Huguenots,  under  the  PrincQ 
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de  Cond^,  who  was  made  prisoner, 
1563.  The  Dae  de  Guise  shared  his 
coueh  the  night  after  with  his  mortal 
enemy,  and  slept  soundly  by  his 
Bide. 

The  hill  which  lises  above  the  town 
is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
the  Comtes  de  Dreux,  which  was  cap- 
tured with  the  town  from  the  Due  de 
Guise  by  Henri  IV. :  the  remains  of  the 
very  old  Donjon  or  ke^  tower  of  brick, 
of  a  handsome  Norman  gateway,  and 
of  a  Gothic  chapel,  built  1142,  still 
exist.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls 
is  planted  and  converted  into  a  garden, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  modem 
Chapel,  in  the  form  of  a  Gk^ek  temple 
surmounted  by  a  cupola,  erected  by 
the  late  Louis  Philippe,  when  Due 
d*Orl(Sans,  to  replace  one  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution,  which  was  the  burial- 
place  of  his  maternal  ancestors.  Be- 
neath it  are  interred  the  Duchesse  de 
Penthifevre,  the  remains  of  ihe  Prin- 
cesse  de  Lamballe,  who  was  massacred 
at  the  Revolution,  the  Prinoesse  Marie 
of  Wiirtemberg,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Louis  Philippe  expended  vast 
sums  in  adorning  the  edifice  with  the 
best  productions  of  modem  French  Art. 
The  entrances  to  the  Chapel  are  Gothic : 
the  dome  is  painted  in  fresco  with  the 
12  Apostles.  Some  of  the  punted 
glass  is  very  fine,  and  the  sculpture  on 
some  of  the  tombs  is  exquisite,  the 
finest  of  all  being  an  Angel,  in  a  bend- 
ing attitude,  the  chef  d'o&uvre  of  the 
"  ~ing*s  daughter — ^flner  even  than 
her  well-known  Jeanne  d'Arc.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  enriched  with 
carving,  with  pendants  from  the  roof, 
and  with  painted  windows  of  modem 
glass,  representing  religious  subjects. 
The  King  built  a  long  low  range  of 
apartments  for  the  residence  of  him- 
self and  his  family  when  he  visited  the 
spot — and  they  are  left  just  in  the  state 
in  which  he  quitted  them.  The  sum  laid 
out  here  by  Louis  Philippe  exceeded 
4,000,000  francs.  Around  the  hill  are 
carried  agreeable  walks.  Its  top  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  telegraph-tower,  and  the 
view  from  it  is  very  extensive. 

The  Gothic  Parish  Church,  its  lower 
portions  in  the  style  of  the  13th  cent.. 


tbe  upper  part  and  tower  in  that  of  the 
16th,  contains  the  graves  of  Rotrou,  a 
dramatist  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  of 
Philidor  the  chess-player,  both  natives 
of  Dreux. 

The  mtel  de  VUle,  pa,rt  Gothic,  part 
the  revival  style  of  the  16th  cent.,  now 
turned  into  a  museum,  contains  a 
curious  chimney-piece,  and  a  bell,  cast 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  bearing  a 
representation,  in  relief,  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Flambards. 

There  are  numerous  manufactures  of 
coarse  cloths,  serges,  &c.,  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Dreux. 

Diligences  to  Paris  by  Versailles :— to 
Chartres  and  Rouen  daily. 

[11  m.  N.E.  of  Dreux  are  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  ChAteau  d'Anet,  built 
by  the  architect  Philibert  Delorme  for 
Diana  of  Poitiers  out  of  the  funds 
furnished  by  the  liberality  of  her  royal 
lover  Henri  IL,  1552,  on  the  site  of  a 
castle  which  belonged  to  her  husband 
Louis  de  Br^z^,  to  which  she  retired 
to  pass  her  widowhood.  When  she 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  king 
she  was  31,  and  he  a  youth  of  13,  yet 
she  maintained  her  influence  over  him 
to  the  day  of  her  death,  in  spite  of  the 
Queen,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  he 
wore  her  colours — the  widow's  weeds, 
black  and  white — ^to  the  last,  and  her 
symbol,  the  crescent  of  Diana,  is  con* 
spicuous  in  all  his  palaces.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Chapel,  which  still  re- 
mains, surmounted  by  a  cupola,  but 
her  monument  was  removed  to  Paris, 
1793,  when  her  body  was  torn  from 
the  grave  and  lost.  The  ch&teau  was 
almost  entirely  pulled  down  at  the 
Revolution;  part  of  the  fagade  was 
transported  to  Paris,  where  it  has  been 
re- erected  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  ruins  are  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eure.  That  stream 
traverses,  a  little  lower  down,  the  Plain 
of  Tvry,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  gained  by  Henry  IV. 
over  the  armies  of  the  Ligue,  1590, 
composed  of  French  and  Spaniards 
under  Mayenne.  Henri's  words  to  his 
soldiers  before  the  battle  wero— "  Je 
veux  vaincre  ou  mourir  avec  tous. 
Gardez  bien  vos  rangs,  ne  perdez  point 
de  Tue  mon  panache  blanc,  vous  le 
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troaTerez  toujours  au  chemin  de 
rhonneur."  llie  monumental  obelisk 
orected  on  the  spot  to  commemorate 
tile  battle  was  thrown  down  1793,  but 
ratored  by  Napoleon.]  The  CA.  ofSt, 
Bemtf  near  Dreux  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  flamboyant  style. 

On  the  Ayre,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure, 
are  eeveral  manufactories:  the  paper- 
mills  of  the  very  eminent  stationer  and 
publisher  Didot,  2  or  3  cotton  -  mills 
belonging  to  Mr.  Waddington,  and  the 
woollen  yam  mill  of  Mr.  VuUiamy — 
the  2  last  Englishmen,  who  employ  a 
great  number  of  persons.  The  me- 
dianical  power  is  water  only. 

14  Nonancourt. 

The  mte  of  the  house  in  the  market- 
place, near  the  church,  in  which  Henri 
IV.  slept  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  iTry,  is  pointed  out. 

11  TlI  litres  sur-Avre. 

10  Yemeuil. — Inns:  Poste  ;  Cheval 
Blanc.  This  interesting  old  town,  of 
4000  Inhab.,  contains  several  remark- 
able specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
—the  finest  being  the  Tow  de  la  Made- 
kme,  a  magnificent  work  in  the  most 
goiigeous  late  Gothic  style,  surmounted 
by  a  stunted  spire.  Yemeuil  was  once 
a  place  of  strength: — ^under  its  wiUs, 
whidi  partly  remain,  a  fine  specimen 
of  fortification  of  the  12th  cent.,  was 
Iboght  a  bloody  battle,  August  17, 1424, 
between  the  French  and  English,  which, 
after  two  days  of  hard  and  uncertain 
contest,  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Begent  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  was  the 
kat  great  viotory  obtained  by  him. 
Ihe  bravest  leaders  and  most  efficient 
troops  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
French  were  the  Scotch.  Their  com- 
manders, the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
been  created  Duke  of  Touraine,  his  Bon, 
the  Earl  of  Buchan^  and  many  other 
knights  were  slain.  The  English  army 
was  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy, 
yet  it  left  1600  dead  on  the  field, 
wiiile  <Hi  the  side  of  the  French  there 
fell  4000,  including  Scotch  and  Italian 
allies.  As  usual,  the  English  archers 
contributed  mainly  to  the  victory. 
Attached  to  the  portion  of  the  fortifica- 
tions not  yet  removed,  is  a  tall  tower, 
60  ft.  high,  on  the  margin  of  the  Avre, 
called  la  Towr  Grise, 


The  road  by  Argentan  and  Falaise 
branches  off  here  (Rte.  20). 

16  St.  Maurice. 

22  Mortagne. — iTm:  H.  de  France. 
An  old  town  (5158  Inhab.)  which 
claimed  to  be  capital  of  la  Perche.  It 
is  situated  in  a  commanding  position 
on  a  hill,  surmoonted  by  the  high  road 
in  a  series  of  zigzags,  in  order  to  reach 
the  principal  square.  It  was  a  place 
of  strength,  often  besieged,  and  suf- 
fered much  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
During  the  contests  of  the  League  it 
was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  two  par- 
ties 22  times  in  3^  years.  Ports  of  its 
ramparts  remain.  Its  only  supply  of 
water  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  steam- 
engine  pump,  from  springs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.  The  Church  is  remark- 
able for  the  pendants  in  the  roof  of  its 
nave. 

The  canvas  used  for  pictures  is  made 
at  Mortagne,  besides  other  hoarse 
cloths,  and  some  porcelain. 

[7  m.  K.  of  Mortagne,  at  Soligny,  is 
the  convent  of  La  Trappe,  founded  in 
the  12th  cent.,  but  owing  its  celebrity 
to  the  severe  rule  of  the  order  enforced, 
1666,  by  the  Abb^  la  Ranc^,  who,  so 
far  from  leading  a  dissipated  life  in  his 
youth,  as  is  commonly  reported,  is 
proved,  by  documents  and  letters  pub- 
lished by  M.  Gonod,  to  have  always 
lived  "strictly  and  asoetically.  The 
well-known  story  of  his  conversion  is 
a  pure  fable." — G,  The  convent  was 
suppressed  1790,  by  a  deci-ee  of  the 
Assemble  Nationale,  and  its  church 
destroyed  with  the  tomb  of  La  Rancd, 
but  the  monks  were  restored  in  1814 
by  the  exertions  of  M.  Lestrange .  They 
are  interdicted  from  all  intellectual 
labour,  and  only  allowed  to  work  in 
the  fields.] 

16  Mesle-sur-Sarthe.  The  Sarthe,  a 
tributary  of  the  Loire,  is  crossed  here. 

10  Mdnil  Broiist. 

13  Alen^on (Inns:  none  good ;  Poste ; — 
Grand  Cerf ;— H.  d'Angleterre),  chief 
town  of  the  D4pt.  de  TOrne,  has  a 
population  of  14,500,  and  is  a  thriving 
place,  situated  on  the  Sarthe,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Briante,  in  an  open 
plain.  Its  manufactures  consist  chiefly 
of  cotton  and  woollen,  hempen  and 
linen  cloths,  called  **  Toiles  d^  Alen^onJ* 
o  2 
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The  making  of  point  lace,  "  Point 
d*Alen9on,"  eBtablished  here  by  Col- 
bert, for  which  the  town  waa  long  cele- 
brated, has  now  nearly  disappeared. 
Cider  and  perry  (poir^),  the  common 
drink  of  the  country,  are  sold  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  cadu  called  pipes. 

The  public  buildings  are  not  very 
remarkable.  The  Cathedral  consists  of 
a  Gothic  nave,  built  in  the  16th  cent., 
having  some  painted  glass,  injured  by 
a  storm,  1821,  and  a  pulpit  approached 
by  a  staircase  cut  in  the  pier,  attached 
to  a  plain  modern  choir.  The  crypt  be- 
neath the  church  contains  the  remains 
of  the  Dues  d*  Alengon — ^lately  opened. 

Three  battlemented  towers  of  the 
old  Castle,  built  by  Wm.  de  Bellesme 
1026,  are  converted  into  a  prison,  and 
the  Prefecture  is  a  brick  buildings  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Guise. 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  of  the 
Kevolutionary  leaders,  Hubert  the 
anarchist,  editor  of  the  infamous 
journal  P^re  Duchesne,  was  a  native 
of  Alenc^on.  He  was  led  trembling  and 
weeping  to  the  scaffold,  to  which  he 
had  condemned  so  many  thousand 
innocent  persons,  in  1793,  exhibiting 
in  his  last  moments  the  most  abject 
cowardice. 

The  name  Diamants  d'Alen9on  is 
given  to  the  crystals  of  smokv  quartz 
(rock  crystal),  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ing granite  quarries  ;  where  the  beryl 
also  occurs.  Alengon  is  built  of  gra- 
nite, which  becomes  the  predominant 
rock  of  the  country  ftirther  W.  The 
cultivation  of  wheat  becomes  rarer, 
buckwheat  takes  its  place;  broom  and 
rushes  abound. 

Diligences  to  Tours  and  Caen,  (Rte. 
29.) 

11  St.  Denis.  The  river  liayenne 
rises  near  this,  and  is  crossed  about 
half  way  to 

13  iSrez  en  Pail,  in  the  D^pt.  de  la 
Mayenne ;  the  portion  of  it  traversed 
by  the  road  is  a  dreary  country,  un- 
enclosed and  covered  with  heath, 

18  Le  Ribay. 

The  high  road  to  Brest  merely 
skirts  a  suburb  of  Mayenne^  leaving 
the  town  itself  on  the  rt. 

18  Mayenne.  —  Irms:  Belle  Etoile; 


— T6te  Noire.  A  town  of  10,000  In- 
hab.,  situated  |  on  the  rt.  bank  and  \ 
on  the  1.  of  the  Mayenne.  Its  manu- 
factiunes  of  calicoes,  linen  cloth,  and 
tickens  employ  8000  persons  in  and 
aroimd  the  town.  The  Castle,  now  in 
ruins,  is  a  picturesque  object,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  bridge. 
It  belonged  to  the  seigneurs  of  May- 
enne, and  was  taken  after  a  3  months' 
siege,  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  1424.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  very  narrow,  and  so  steep 
that  it  requires  8  or  10  oxen  to  draw 
a  cart  up  them. 

The  road  descends  the  valley  of  the 
Mayenne,  having  the  river  on  the  vt. 
but  out  of  sight,  to 

13  Martign^. 


ROUTE  36. 

RENKB8  TO  BREST. 

240  kilom.=149  Eng.  m.    Malleposie 
daily  in  18  hours.    Diligences  daily. 
10  Pae^. 

13  Ded^. 

14  La  Barette. 

16  Broons  is  remarkable  only  as  the 
birthplace  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin, 
the  great  captain  of  France  in  the  15th 
century.  He  was  10th  child  of  Robert 
Du  Guesclin,  and  remarkably  ill-fa- 
voured to  look  upon.  He  first  saw 
the  Ught  in  the  castle  of  La  Motte 
Broons,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain, 
but  ti^e  place  where  it  stood  is  marked 
by  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  a  Monument, 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  department, 
by  the  side  of  the  road  to  Brest,  about 
1  m.  out  of  the  town. 

12  Langou^di*e. 

15  I^onballe  (4400  Inhab.)  was  the 
chief  place  of  the  Comt^  of  Penthi^vre; 
the  castle  of  the  counts  was  reduced 
and  dismantled  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
1696,  to  punish  a  rebellious  seigneur. 
The  Ch,  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  whose  slope  is  occupied  by 
the  town,  was  originally  the  castle 
chapel,  and  is  a  fine  Gothic  building. 
Thick  cylindrical  piers,  surmounted  by 
capitals  in  bands,  support  the  lancet 
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srches  of  the  nave,  whilst  the  choir 
rests  on  clustered  pillars,  the  arches 
being  surmounted  by  a  double  tri- 
foriuiQ  gallery.  It  has  a  wooden  roof. 
In  a  side  aisle  is  some  good  carved 
woodwork,  with  decorated  and  flam- 
boyant tracery,  perhaps  the  remains 
of  a  roodloft.  Part  of  the  church  was 
bunt  1545. 

The  road  to  St.  Malo  (Rte.  41) 
dlTerges  from  this. 

Glmapses  of  the  sea  are  obtained  on 
the  rt.  before  reaching 

20  St,  Brieuc—Inns:  Croix  Blanche, 
clean  and  good:  dinner,  wine,  bed, 
and  tea  for  breakfast,  4  fr.  50  c. ; — 
H.  Tasain,  middling  and  moderate. 

There  is  nothing  worth  notice  in  this 
town  of  14,053  Inhab. ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  €k>uet,  and  has  a  port  called 
L^u^,  2  m.  lower  down  the  stream, 
provided  with  a  long  quai,  accessible 
for  vessels  of  400  or  500  tons  to  un- 
load at.  On  the  top  of  a  hilly  pro- 
montory, commanding  the  bouchure  of 
the  river,  stands  the  mined  Tour  de 
Cesaon,  built  1395,  to  defend  its  en- 
trance, but  blown  up  1598,  after  the 
war  of  the  League,  by  order  of  Henri  lY. 
Such,  however,  was  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  and  the  coherence  of  the 
mortar,  that  one  half  of  the  cylinder  re- 
mains standing,  braving  the  tempests, 
while  the  other  lies  shattered  into  a 
few  large  masses  at  its  base,  as  it  felL 
There  is  a  pretty  walk  from  St.  Brieuc 
to  L^gu^,  through  a  narrow  ravine, 
traversed  by  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Crouet. 

St.  Brieuc  was  taken  by  the  Chouans' 
in  the  Yend^an  war,  1799. 

An  interesting  antiquarian  and  ardu- 
tectural  excursion  to  Lanleff,  Paimpol, 
&C.,  may  be  made  from  this  (Rte.  38). 

17  Chatelaudren,  a  small  town  on 
theLeff. 

14  Guingamp  (H6tel  dee  Yoyageiuv) 
is  a  very  picturesque  town,  situated  in 
the  vale  of  the  Tneux,  which  abounds 
in  pleasing  scenery  (7200  Inhab.).  It 
formed  part  of  the  vast  possessions 
of  the  Dugs  de  Penthi^vre,  and  de- 
scended from  them  to  Louis-Philippe. 
The  site  of  their  castle,  razed  to  the 
earth,  is  occupied  by  a  grove  of  trees, 
and  serves  as  a  promenade  ;  but  frag- 


ments of  the  town  walls  remain.  Its 
Church,  surmounting  the  other  build- 
ings, part  Gk>thic,  part  in  the  style  of 
the  revival,  has  some  peculiarities, 
viz.  grotesque  heads  projecting  from 
the  shafts  of  its  piers. 

The  Fcntame  de  Flomb,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Place,  is  rather  an  elegant  work 
of  Italian  artists  in  the  15th  eent.,  it 
is  supposed. 

The  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace, 
3  m.  out  of  the  town,  is  well  deserving 
a  visit,  although  its  rich  decorations  in 
sculptured  tracery  and  figures  have 
been  much  mutilated.  "  Its  elegant 
spire,  finely  proportioned  pillars,  and 
hght  ardies,  are  still  worthy  of  ad- 
miration ;  and  much  of  the  grotesque 
carving  which  formed  the  cornices  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  may  still  be  seen." 
— Trollfjpe.  It  was  erected  in  the  14th 
cent,  by  Charles  of  Blois. 

19  BelleBe-en-Terre. 

The  D^pt.  of  Finisteixe,  in  la  Basse 
Bretagne,  the  ancient  Armorica,  is  en- 
tered before  reaching 

19  Ponthuu. 

15  MoHaix  {Inns:  H.  de  Provence  ; 
good  and  moderate; — H.  de  Paris)  \&  a 
flourishing  little  port  and  town  of 
10,500  Inhab.,  picturesquely  seated  in 
a  valley  wide  enough  only  for  the 
tidal  river  or  creek  which  runs  up  it, 
lined  with  2  quays  and  2  rows  of 
houses,  "behind  which  the  hills  rise 
steep  and  woody  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  gardens  and  rocks  and  wood  ; 
the  effect  romantic  and  beautiful." — 
A.  Yoiing.  The  rock  rises  so  close 
behind  the  houses  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  proverb,  "From  the  garret  to  the 
garden,  as  they  say  at  Morlaix."  It 
iff  only  6^  m.  from  the  sea,  and  is 
reached  by  vessels  of  considerable  ton- 
nage. To  the  stranger  its  chief  attrac- 
tion is  the  unaltered  air  of  antiquity 
which  it  retains  in  its  older  quarters, 
such  as  the  Rues  des  Nobles  and  du 
Pav^,  and  the  thoroughly  Breton  cha- 
racter of  its  stroet  architecture  and 
houses  overhanging  the  footway,  each 
story,  fronted  with  an  apron  of  slates, 
more  nearly  approaching  its  neighbour 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  until 
the  inmates  of  the  garrets  may  shake 
hands.    The  grotesquely  carved  comer 
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posts,  oniamented  with  figures  of 
kings,  priests,  saints,  monsters,  and 
bagpipers,  the  Gothic  doorways,  the 
sculptured  cornices,  would  enrich  an 
artist's  sketchbook,  and  furnish  em- 
ployment for  many  days.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  people  also  is  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  buildings  ;  &eir 
pent-house  brimmed  hats,  their  loose 
trunk  hose,  their  shaggy  locks  hang- 
ing like  manes  down  their  backs,  are 
all  thoroughly  characteristic  of  la  Bre- 
tagne  Bretonnante  (§  2). 

Sad  havoc,  however,  has  been  made 
in  this  antique  town  by  modem  im- 
provements ;  and  the  opening  formed 
for  the  new  Rue  Nation  -  Royrfle,  by 
which  the  road  to  Brest  issues  out  on 
the  W.,  has  swept  away  a  crowd  of 
crazy  but  picturesque  constructions, 
whose  loss  would  have  made  poor 
Prout  sigh. 

Two  small  streams,  descending  firom 
separate  ravines,  but  uniting  above  the 
town,  are  arched  over  to  furnish  space 
for  the  market-place  and  modem  Hdtel 
de  Ville  ;  below  which,  expanding  na- 
turally, and  partly  by  their  bed  being 
artificially  excavated,  they  form  a  port, 
lined  with  quays  and  lofty  picturesque 
houses,  resting  on  covered  galleries  or 
arcades  called  Lances.  One  of  the 
houses  on  this  qua!  is  particularly  re- 
markable for  its  carved  staircase.  Be- 
side these  quays  several  merchant  ves- 
sels may  usually  be  seen  lying,  together 
with  a  variety  of  small  craft. 

The  churches  are  not  remaikable  : 
St.  Mathteu  is  Gothic  ;  in  St.  Melaine 
is  some  good  carved  screen-work. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  the  Rue  du 
Pav^  and  Rue  des  Nobles  (especially 
the  staii'oase  of  one  high  up  on  the 
right  hand)  deserve  notice ;  they  are 
nchly  ornamented  in  the  flamboyant 
style. 

The  Gothic  fountain  of  the  Carmel- 
ites, and  the  Chapel  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Fran9ois,  may  be  visited  by  those 
who  have  time.  The  Manufacture 
NatUmnle  de  Tahac,  a  large  building  on 
the  W.  quay,  is  said  to  produce  the 
worst  tobacco  in  Europe. 

In  1522  the  fleet  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  was  at  that  time  incensed  with 
Francis  I.  for  seizing  the  ships  and 


goods  of  English  merchants  in  French 
ports,  on  its  return  from  escorting  the 
Empr.  Charles  V.  to  Spain,  under  the 
command  of  Henrjr  Earl  of  Surrey, 
entered  the  river,  m  number  60  ves- 
sels, and,  effecting  a  descent  in  the 
neighbouring  bay  of  Dourdu,  surprised 
Morlaix.  The  English  set  fire  to  it  in 
4  different  places,  pillaged  it,  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground  great  part  of  it,  "  together 
with  some  right  fair  castles,  goodly 
houses,  and  proper  piles."  —  State 
Papers.  They  retired  to  their  vessels 
loaded  with  booty;  but  600  of  the 
hindmost  were  intercepted  by  the  in- 
furiated inhabitants,  and  cut  off  with 
great  slaughter  near  a  spring,  still 
called  Fontaine  des  Anglais,  or,  as  the 
Bretons,  like  their  Welsh  kinsmen, 
style  them,  the  Saxons. 

Near  the  said  fountain  begins  a  very 
pleasant  promenade,  planted  with 
trees,  called  Cours  Beattmont,  which 
extends  nearly  1^  m.  down  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river.  The  views  from  it  of  the 
river  and  the  wooded  valley  are  very 


The  site  of  the  old  castle,  planted 
with  trees,  also  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  town. 

Morlaix  is  the  native  place  of  Gene- 
ral Moreau. 

Diligences  daily  to  Brest ;  to  ^. 
Malo  ;  to  Rennes  ;  to  Lorient. 

A  well-appointed  Steamer  runs  from 
Morlaix  to  Havre,  70  leagues,  in  20 
hrs.,  once  a  week,  fare  30  fr. 

The  churches  of  Kreisker,  at  St.  Pol 
de  L^n,  and  of  Folgoat,  may  be  visited 
by  making  a  detour  on  the  way  to} 
Brest  (Rte.  38).  Another  interesting,^ 
excursion  is  to  the  mining  district  of' 
Huelgoat  and  Poulahouen  (Rte.  42). 

Rather  more  than  half  way  (9  m.) 
between  Morlaix  and  the  next  relay 
the  village  of  Th^ogonec  is  passed,  re- 
markable for  its  fine  Church,  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance  ;  a  vast  edi- 
fice, richly  decorated  with  sculptures 
in  the  dark  Kersanton  stone.  Its  deli- 
cately carved  pulpit,  its  reliquary,  and 
its  Calvary,  deserve  notice. 

21  Landivisiau  has  a  Chtirch  also, 
with  a  very  fine  "S.  portal  filled  with 
statues  of  the  12  Apostles  ;  and  at  the 
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W.  end  a  most  elegant  tower  and  spire, 
well  worth  studying. 

[The  Church  of  Lanbader,  5  m.  N.  of 
this,  on  the  road  to  St.  Pol,  sur- 
mounted by  an  elegant  tower  and 
spire,  was  originally  attached  to  a 
eonmumdery  of  Templars,  ruins  of 
which  exist  near  the  tower.  Within 
is  a  beautifully  pierced  and  carved 
roodloft  and  screen  of  wood,  composed 
of  exquisite  flamboyant  tracery;  also  a 
staircase  in  the  same  style.  The 
chains  of  some  knight,  liberated  from 
slaTciy  among  the  followers  of  Ma- 
houn,  still  hang  in  the  choir.  3 

3  m.  short  <^  Landemeau,  on  a  hill 
above  the  village  La  Roche  Maurice^ 
stand  the  ruins  of  its  castle,  reduced 
to  3  shattered  towers,  but  very  pic- 
turesque in  its  outline  and  position. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  Ossuary, 
filled  with  skulls  and  dry  bones,  orna- 
mented in  front  with  a  sculptured 
friese,  representing  the  Dance  of  Death, 
executed  1639.  The  Churcti  is  Qothic, 
and  built  1559,  and  contains  some 
good  painted  glass.  The  carved  portal 
in  Kersanton  stone,  and  the  sculp- 
tured roodloft  of  wood  within,  are 
worth  notice. 

16  Landemeau  {Inn:  H6tel  de 
rUnlvers),  a  pretty  town,  seated  in 
the  hollow  of  a  vidley  on  the  Elom, 
whose  mouth  forms  one  branch  of  the 
roadstead  of  Brest.  There  are  some 
picturesque  Qothic  bits  among  its  old 
houses.     4963  Inhab. 

The  roads  to  Brest  from  Morlaix,  from 
Carhaix  (Rte.  42),  and  from  Quimper 
(Rte.  44),  all  converge  at  this  point. 

A  little  beyond  Londemeau,  on  the 
1.  of  the  road,  between  it  and  the  river 
Elorn,  a  ruined  gateway,  draped  with 
ivy,  is  the  sole  subsisting  relic  of  the 
Castle  of  the  Joyeuse  Garde,  now  known 
as  CMteau  le  For^t,  the  cradle  of 
chivaliy,  the  seat  of  Arthur,  Lancelot 
du  Lac,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Of  course  there  is  no  preten- 
sion that  the  existing  remains  are  of 
their  time.  No  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Joyerise  Garde,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  perversion  of  a  Breton  term. 
20  Brest.— /nTu:  H.  du  Grand  Mo- 


narque,  good  and  moderate  ; — H.  de 
Provence.  N.B.  The  gates  of  Brest 
are  closed  at  10  p.m.  in  summer,  and  9 
in  winter ;  no  entrance  after.  Foreign- 
ers must  give  up  passports  at  the  gates. 
Brest,  the  chief  naval  seaport  of 
France,  an  arsenal  of  war,  and  fortress 
of  first  class,  is  very  advantageously 
situated  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
D^t.  Finisterre  (the  Land's  End  of 
France),  on  that  portion  of  her  territory 
which  projects  most  to  the  W.  between 
the  Channel  and  the  Gulf  of  Ghiscony. 
It  stands  on  the  N.  side  of  one  of  the 
finest  harboiuv  in  the  world,  nearly 
land-locked,  accessible  only  through  a 
narrow  and  well-fortified  throat,  L« 
GoiUet,  and  extending  far  inland  in  2 
branches,  one  running  up  to  Lander- 
neau,  the  other  towards  Chateaulin. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  summit  and 
sides  of  a  kind  of  projecting  ridge,  and 
some  of  its  streets  are  too  steep  to  be 
passable  except  on  foot.  A  narrow 
but  deep  creek,  which  is  in  fact  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  small  stream  the 
Penfeld,  nmniug  up  from  the  harbour 
behind  this  ridge,  serves  as  the  basin 
to  the  dockyard,  and  divides  the  town 
on  its  1.  bank  from  the  suburb  La  Re- 
coworance  on  its  rt.  The  communica- 
tion between  the  town  and  suburb  is 
kept  up  by  numerous  ferry-boats. 
Close  above  the  mouth  of  this  creek, 
which  is  not  more  than  a  musket-shot 
across,  and  is  defended  by  several  tiers 
of  batteries  on  either  hand,  rise  the 
feudal  round  towers  and  colossal  cur- 
tains, not  less  than  100  ft.  high,  of 
the  picturesque  old  Castle,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Dues  de  Bretagne.  It 
was  besieged  in  vain  by  Du  Guescliu 
and  Clisson,  was  long  held  by  the 
English,  having  for  governor,  1373, 
the  brave  warrior  Robei't  Knolles.  It 
was  yielded  up  by  Richard  II.  1395, 
in  consideration  of  12,000  crowns,  and 
was  finally  modernised  by  Vaiiban, 
1688,  who  formed  casemates  in  the 
interior  of  its  massive  towers,  and 
platforms  with  embrasures  for  cannon 
on  their  tops.  From  its  walls  there  is 
a  good  view  of  the  port  and  dockyard, 
but  the  Fort  de  I'Ecole,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water,  commands  one  still 
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finer,  including  the  roadstead  also. 
There  are  numerous  dungeons  beneath 
the  castle^  and  extensive  vaults. 

The  inner  port  of  Brest,  or  creek 
above  mentioned,  is  so  narrow,  that  if 
the  town  had  any  commerce  it  would 
not  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  mer- 
chant vessels  ;  but  there  is  no  defici- 
ency of  depth  (25  ft.  at  low  water), 
and  30  or  40  ships  of  war  might  lie 
within  it  in  single  file.  Above  the 
caatle  the  shores  of  both  sides  of  this 
creek  are  enclosed  by  a  high  wall, 
separating  the  dockyard  within  it  from 
the  town.  The  mouth  of  the  <3'eek  is 
closed  by  a  boom.  The  population  of 
Brest  is  said  to  exceed  32,000,  though, 
to  avoid  the  additional  contributions 
on  large  towns,  it  is  put  down  in  the 
census  at  29,860.  There  is  accommo- 
dation in  the  numerous  barracks  for  a 
garrison  of  nearly  10,000  men. 

Although  Brest  is  enclosed  within 
ramparts,  there  are  several  fine  open 
spaces  within  its  walis  ;  such  are  the 
square  called  Champ  de  Batailie,  inno- 
cent of  any  other  combat  than  a  sham 
fight,  and  the  Coun  cTAjot  (so  named 
from  an  officer  of  engineers  who  laid  it 
out),  a  promenade  agreeable  on  account 
of  the  fine  trees  which  shade  it,  and 
the  beautiful  view  of  the  roads,  ap- 
pealing like  a  vast  lake,  which  its  ter- 
race commands,  but  infested  all  the 
morning  by  parties  of  recruits  under- 
going drill. 

More  rain,  it  is  said,  falls  in  Brest 
than  in  any  other  town  of  France,  and 
the  whole  department  of  Finisterre  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  storms,  winds, 
mists,  and  fogs. 

In  1548  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  then 
a  child  5  years  old,  landed  at  Brest, 
and  a  few  days  after  was  affianced  to 
the  Dauphin  Francis  at  St.  Ger- 
main. 

The  Dockyard,  or  Port  Militaire, — 
The  authorities  connected  with  the 
dockyard  (major  de  la  marine,  &c.) 
will  not  admit  foreigners  to  see  it 
without  an  order  from  the  Ministre  de 
la  Marine  at  Paris.  The  Bagnes  and 
Hdpital  de  la  Marine,  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  here,  can  be  seen  on 
presenting  the    passport.    The   dock- 


yard of  Brest  is  situated  on  the  2 
sides  of  a  narrow  but  deep  creek  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  running  up  in  a  wind- 
ing direction  between  high  and  steep 
rocks,  which  intrude  so  near  upon  the 
water  that  it  is  only  by  paring  them 
down  that  space  is  formed  for  the 
buildings,  and  for  the  quays  and  yards 
required  in  front  of  them.  The  first 
view,  looking  down  from  above  into 
this  narrow  ravine,  lined  with  long 
and  massive  ranges  of  buiMings  rising 
tier  over  tier  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, is  exceedingly  striking.  On 
one  side  is  the  VoUerie  (sail-house), 
Magasin  G^nfral  (slop-shop),  and  Cord" 
erie  (ropery),  of  3  stories,  surmounted 
by  the  Bagne,  and  above  it  rises  the 
New  HospitaL  On  the  opposite  side 
are  various  ateliers,  forgeries.  Atelier 
d'ArtUlerie  de  Marine  (burnt  in  1833). 
The  Foumdry  (for  casting  cannon),  and 
the  Quartier  dea  Marine,  or  sailors'  bar- 
racks, where  they  are  lodged  when  in 
port  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers — 
an  admirable  establishment,  which 
might  be  advantageously  copied  by 
the  English  Admiralty — fill  up  the 
opposite  aide.  The  level  space  at  the 
water's  edge  is  occupied  by  slips  (cales 
de  construction),  only  2  of  wnich  are 
covered,  about  8  being  uncovered,  dry 
docks  (formes),  at  times  converted  to 
the  purpose  of  building  ships.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  first  dockyard  of 
FraDce  should  possess  so  few  covered 
slips.  There  are,  besides,  timber- 
yards,  boat-sheds,  water-cisterns  sup- 
plied bv  a  steam-engine  where  vessels 
fill  their  tanks,  sheds  for  containing 
the  new  tanks,  and  government  cellars, 
while  a  very  large  space  near  the  sea 
entrance  of  the  dockyard  is  covered 
with  dismoimted  cannon.  Here  also 
is  placed  a  trophy  fi*om  Algiers,  a 
brass  gun  20  ft.  long,  which  forms  an 
excellent  column  reared  on  its  breech. 
The  precautions  against  fire  and  thefb 
are  very  rigid  ;  a  vigilant  guardian 
watches  in  every  apartment,  a  door- 
keeper at  every  door ;  cisterns  are 
placed  at  short  distances,  with  tubs 
full  of  water  every  8  or  10  yards. 

The  ground  occupied  by  most  of 
these  buildings  has  been  gained,  as 
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before  observed,  by  excayationii  out  of 
the  hill-aide.  Qreatly  as  the  space 
on  either  side  of  the  water  has  been 
widened  by  artificial  means,  the  difis 
even  now  approach  too  near  the  slips 
and  timber-sheds,  preventing  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  causing  dampness, 
and  consequently  dry  rot.  Near  the 
timber-sheds  is  the  Mua^e  Maritime, 
filled  with  models,  ships'  heads,  &c., 
but  containing  nothing  very  remark- 
able. 

On  both  sides  of  the  port,  roads  are 
carried  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  con- 
fining heights  in  zigzag  terraoei,  so 
that  they  may  easily  be  surmounted 
by  heavy  carriages. 

The  Victualling  Office  (Direction  des 
Subsistances  et  Pare  aux  Yivres)  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  port,  on  the  rt.  bank, 
and  includes  the  bakehouse,  containing 
24  ovens,  the  slaughterhouse,  kitohensy 
Ac.     In   1802-3,  when  the  combined 


Spanish  and  French  fleets  lay  in  the 
roads,  50,000  rations  were  supplied 
hence  daily. 

The  Bagnes  (from  bagnio,  Ital.,  bath; 
the  Christian  slaves  in  Turkey  and 
Barbary  were  employed  in  heating  the 
baths  of  the  sultans,  pachas,  deys>  &e.) 
contain  about  3000  convicts  ^or^ats), 
condemned  to  forced  labour  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years  or  for  life.  Their 
dress  is  a  jacket  of  dirty  red  serge, 
fitting  no  better  than  a  sack,  yellow 
trowsers,  and  a  green,  red,  or  yellow 
c^:  the  green  cap  denotes  one  con- 
demned for  life ;  the  yellow  sleeve  one 
twice  sentenced.  The  worst  offenders 
areheavUy  loaded  with  shackles  fastened 
to  a  ring  riveted  fast  round  the  leg. 
The  chain  and  shackle  together  wei^ 
more  than  7  lbs.,  and  usually  cause  a 
wound  on  the  leg  at  first.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  hideous  dress  nor  the 
clanking  chains  which  render  the  forcats 
repulsive;  it  is  the  countenance  marked 
with  bad  passions  and  villany,  which 
indicate  the  degradation  of  human  na- 
ture. The  worst  offenders  are  coupled 
two  together  to  the  same  chain.  They 
work  in  gangs,  each  gang  accompanied 
by  a  plante  or  garde  chourme,  a  fierce- 
looking  moustache,  with  a  tranchant 
sabre,  accompanied  by  a  soldier  with  a 
loaded  musket.   The  Frisonof  the  Bagnes 


has  a  long  facade,  with  more  of  archi- 
tectural ornament  and  style  in  its 
pediment  than  usually  marks  a  prison 
destined  for  doubly  and  trebly  dyed 
criminals.  It  contains  4  salles,  lofty, 
wide,  and  airy,  filled  with  large  wooden 
platforms,  h&ving  sloping  tope  like 
desks ;  these  are  the  bedsteads  of  the 
for9atii,  who  recline  on  them  upon  a 
small  mattress  provided  with  a  coarse 
quilt  of  sackcloth,  the  chain  of  each 
being  passed  over  a  bar  of  iron  running 
along  the  foot  of  the  bed,  but  allowing 
tether  enough  to  move  a  distance  of  5 
or  6  ft.  Only  the  better  class  of  con- 
victs are  allowed  a  thin  mattress. 

As  socmas  their  allotted  task  for  the 
day  i»  dene  out  of  doors,  they  are 
allowed  to  repair  hither ;  some  have 
writing-desks,  others  employ  them- 
selves in  handicrafts,  many  in  making 
toys  out  of  cocoa-nuts,  horsehair,  &c., 
by  which  they  may  earn  a  little  money. 
At  gunfire  the  names  are  called  over, 
and  in  an  hour  profound  silence  is  re- 
quired; the  night,  passed  on  a  hard 
board,  is  a  time  of  suffering,  especially 
in  winter,  from  the  cold. 

Their  daily  allowance  of  food  includes 
a  pint  of  wine,  a  measure  of  biscuit,  or 
i  a  loaf  of  brown  bread. 

The  4  salles  are  closed  by  strong 
iron  gates  at  night,  but  stand  open 
during  the  day ;  there  are,  however, 
plenty  of  guards  at  hand,  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  Bagnes  rises  the 
Caserns  de  la  Marine  Muitaire,  which 
could  pour  in  some  hundred  men  in  a 
few  mmutes  in  case  of  revolt.  The 
format,  degraded  as  he  is,  is  not  allowed 
to  be  struck  by  his  guards  or  keepers  ; 
his  punishment,  if  he  does  wrong,  is 
either  solitary  confinement  in  the  black 
hole,  a  series  of  cells  in  the  court  be- 
hind the  building,  or  deprivation  of 
his  wine,  &c.,  coupling  to  another 
prisoner,  or  flogging  with  the  rope's 
end.  As  a  further  preventive  of  tu  mult 
or  rebellion,  the  walls  of  each  salle  are 
pierced  with  embrasures  through  which 
2  cannon  show  their  mouths ;  they  are 
loaded  with  grape,  and  would  enfilade 
the  chamber,  and  sweep  it  from  end  to 
end. 

Outside  the  dockyard,  a  little  higher 
up  the  hill  than  the  prison,  rises  the 
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Hdpital  de  la  Marine,  an  edifice  of  great 
extent,  though  of  unpretending  ai-chi- 
tecture,  of  which  Brest  may  well  be 
proud.  It  was  begun  1824.  It  con- 
tains 26  Bailee,  each  with  53  beds ;  and 
is  attended  by  between  30  and  40  Re- 
ligieuses,  Sceurs  Fiddles  de  la  Sagesse 
as  thev  call  themselves,  who  are  also 
lodged  within  the  building.  So  far 
from  being  revolting,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  hospitals,  it  is  a  pleasing  sight  to 
enter  one  of  the  salles ;  its  cleanliness 
puts  to  shame  the  confined  frowsy 
wards  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Here 
are  wide,  airy  apartments,  the  roofs 
without  speck,  the  floors,  though  of 
tile,  sedulously  polished  and  provided 
with  pieces  of  carpeting,  each  window 
hung  with  white  curtains,  each  bed  of 
metal,  also  with  white  curtains  and 
furniture.  The  salle  des  officiers  is 
superior  to  the  common  rooms,  even 
elegant.  The  kitchens,  laboratories, 
linen-closet,  &c.,  are  in  the  same  style. 
Even  the  convicts,  when  sick,  are  re* 
ceived  and  nursed  in  this  establish' 
ment. 

A  British  Constd  resides  here. 

At  Hebert's  library  and  reading- 
room.  Rue  d'Aignillon,  the  papers  may 
be  seen,  and  many  interesting  works 
on  Brittany,  especially  those  of  MM. 
Souvestre  and  IVeminville,  obtained. 

Malleposte  daily  to  Chartres  in  56 
hours:  diligences  daily  to  Rennes;  to  St. 
Malo  ;  to  Locient,  Auray,  and  Kantes. 
A  railroad  to  Paris  by  Chartres  is  in 
progress. 

Steamer  every  other  day  traverses  the 
roads. 

The  Boadstead  of  Brest  lies  between 
the  great  promontory  of  Finisterre  on 
the  N.  and  the  smaller  peninsula  of 
Qu^em  on  the  S.,  which  approach  so 
near  «8  to  leave  a  passage  only  1749 
yards  broad  between  them,  called  the 
(^oulet.  The  Mingan  rocks,  rising  in 
the  midst  of  this  channel,  contract  tlie 
entrance  still  more,  and  compel  vessels 
to  pass  close  under  the  gims  of  bat- 
teries which  line  it  on  either  side,  and 
command  it  by  a  cross  fire.  The  road 
consists  of  numerous  bays,  into  which 
several  rivers  empty  themselves,  the 
principal  being  the  Elom  from  Lander-  ^ 
neau,  and  the  Ch&teaulin,   which  is; 


navigated  by  a  steamboat.  In  some 
places  the  harbour  is  3  m.  broad,  and 
the  area  of  its  surface  is  estimated  at 
15  square  leagues.  All  the  fleets  of 
France  might  lie  snugly  within  it,  and 
a  hostile  ship  dare  not  venture  within 
its  entrance  without  the  risk  of  being 
battered  to  pieces.  Not  only  are  the 
jaws  of  the  harbour  bristling  with  for- 
tifications "k  fleur  d'eau,"  but  the 
works  are  carried  inwards  so  as  to 
command  the  anchorage,  and  the  bat- 
teries spread  outside  to  the  rt.  and  1. 
of  the  entrance,  while  every  eminence 
is  crowned  with  other  forts  command- 
ing those  below.  The  number  of  can- 
non and  large  mortars  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  an  enemy  from  the 
batteries  of  the  Gbulet,  and  of  the 
coast  ouside  of  it,  is  not  less  than  400, 
while  60  pieces  sweep  the  anchorage 
from  the  forts  within  the  Goulet.  On 
the  N.  of  the  Qoulet,  in  the  midst  of 
the  bay  of  Bertheaume,  are  2  island 
forts,  united  together  by  a  rope  bridge, 
and  by  one  of  wood  with  the  shore. 
The  extreme  fort  on  this  side  is  the 
batterie  de  St.  Mathieu,  under  the 
ruined  abbey  (p.  131),  and  close  to  the 
new  lighthouse.  On  the  S.  of  the 
Ooulet  lies  the  Bay  de  Camaret,  one  of 
whose  numerous  and  formidable  bat- 
teries goes  by  the  name  of  Mort  Anglaise, 
commemorating  the  miserable  defeat 
of  the  expedition  which  landed  here 
1694  from  a  British  fleet  commanded 
by  Admiral  Berkeley.  On  approaching 
the  shore,  the  English  found  it  bristling 
with  armaments :  batteries  were  thrown 
up  on  all  sides,  gunners  at  their  posts, 
troops  of  horse  and  foot  drawn  up 
behind  the  guns,  and,  as  soon  aa 
the  English  began  to  disembark,  3 
masked  batteries  opened  on  the  ships 
a  destructive  fire.  900  men  under  the 
command  of  General  Tollemache,  who 
persisted  in  landing  in  the  face  even  of 
such  formidable  preparations,  reached 
the  shore,  and  were  almost  immediately 
cut  to  pieces,  the  ebbing  of  the  tide 
having  left  their  boats  dry,  and  cut  off 
their  retreat.  And  thus  the  expedi- 
tion failed  miserably.  What  wonder? 
The  news  of  the  intended  descent  had 
been  betrayed  to  Louis  XIY .  and  James 
II.  more  than  a  month  before  by  the 
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Duke  of  Karlb<»x>ugh,  the  hero  of 
Blenheim !  These  are  the  words  in 
which  he  commiuiicated  the  intelli- 
gence to  his  old  master  James: — "The 
Cloture  of  Brest  would  he  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  England,  but  no  adyantage 
can  prevMit  or  ever  shall  prevent  me 
from  informing  you  of  all  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  for  your  service  ;  therefore 
you  may  make  your  own  use  of  this 
intelligence." — Macpherami'a  State  Pa- 
pers, In  the  interval  between  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter  and  the  sailing  of 
the  armament,  the  skill  and  activity  of 
Vauban  had  put  the  intended  landing- 
place  -in  such  a  state  of  defence,  by 
throwing  up  batteries,  disposing  can- 
non, and  collecting  troops,  as  to  render 
success  hopeless,  defeat  inevitable. 

The  FoitUe  des  EepagnoU  owes  its 
name  to  a  body  of  Spaniards,  about 
600  strong,  who  occupied  it  for  sevwal 
weeks,  1594,  and  threw  up  an  earthen 
redoubt,  which  was  captured  by  assault. 
The  peninsula  of  QuSlem  is  defended 
by  lines,  drawn  across  the  isthmus 
which  connects  it  with  the  mainland, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  consisting  of  bas- 
tions faced  with  masonry,  constructed 
by  Vauban,  mounting  60  pieces  of  can- 
non. From  a  point  near  these  lines, 
just  aboTe  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  the 
finest  view  is  obtained  of  the  roads  of 
Brest  and  their  defences,  with  the 
point  of  St.  Mathieu  and  the  archi- 
pelago of  Oueaaant  on  the  N.,  and  on 
the  S.  the  Bay  of  Doumenea  and  the 
Pointe  du  Raz. 

The  defences  above  enumerated  do 
not  include  those  of  Brest  itself, 
amounting  altogether  to  400  pieces  of 
cannon,  nor  of  the  intrenched  camp 
behind  it,  numbering  60  more  cannon 
and  mortars. 

Excwmiona. — Thecountry  about  Brest 
is  far  from  picturesque,  but  it  contains 
many  objects  of  interest. 

The  Menhir  of  Flouarzel  (§  4),  about 
10  m.  N.  W.  of  Brest  and  3  beyond  the 
village  of  St.  Renan,  is  the  loftiest  of 
those  singular  Celtic  monuments  now 
remaining  in  Finisterre.  It  measures 
35  ft.  in  height,  and  stands  on  an 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  heath. 
Whatever  its  original  destination,  it  is 
still  looked  on  with  awe  by  the  pea- 


santiy,  and  singular  superstitions  are 
associated  with  it.  Often  in  the  dead 
of  night  the  barren  woman  repairs 
hither,  hoping  to  procure  the  boon  of 
fruitfulnessby  rubbing  her  naked  breast 
against  the  hard  granite. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  pretty  river 
Aber  Ildut,  which  flows  past  St.  Benan, 
are  the  quarries  of  granite  which  fur- 
nished the  pedestal  for  the  obelisk  of 
Luxor,  erected  in  the  Place  Louis  XV ., 
at  Paris. 

3  m.  N.  of  St.  Renan,  at  Lanriouar^, 
is  the  graveyard  of  the  7777  saints,  a 
walled  enclosure,  neyer  trod  by  the 
peasants  except  with  bare  foet  and 
nead  uncovered ;  it  is  paved  with 
slabs,  and  marked  by  a  cross. 

The  ruined  Abbey  of  St.  Matthew, 
situated  on  the  extreme  W.  cape  of 
Finisterre,  K.  of  the  Bade  de  Brest,  is 
about  15  m.  W.  from  Brest  and  10 
from  St.  Reman.  The  roads  from  both 
places  converge  at  the  little  town  of  Le 
Conquet,  where  La  Gr&oe  de  Dieu  is  a 
decent  cabaret.  Conquet  suffered  from 
an  English  fleet  sent  forth  by  Queen 
Mary,  1558,  to  ravage  the  French  coast, 
and  to  surprise  Brest,  "because  it  was 
known  not  to  be  well  garrisoned,  and 
was  thought  the  best  mark  to  be  shot 
at  for  the^time."  But  the  English 
commander  contented  himself  with  a 
far  more  inglorious  enterprise.  Land- 
ing at  Conquet,  "he  put  it  to  the 
saocage,  with  a  great  abbey,  and  many 
pretty  towns  and  villages,  where  our 
men  found  good  booties  and  great  store 
of  pillage," — Ilolinshed,  Thence  it  is  a 
walk  of  3  m.  along  the  tops  of  the 
cliffs,  battered  below  by  the  waves,  to 
the  storm-fretted  ruins  of  St.  Mattheufs 
Abbey,  which  stand  on  the  bleak  exposed 
promontory  above  the  sea—the  most 
W.  spot  of  France,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  of 
the  European  continent,  It  occupies 
a  position  similar  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
Whitby,  so  as  to  be  the  first  and  the 
last  object  seen  by  the  mariner  quitting 
or  entering  the  Bay  of  Brest.  What- 
ever wind  may  blow,  it  is  rare  but  it 
rages  a  hurricane  around  these  moulder- 
ing arches  and  piers,  which  yet  have 
braved  for  5  centuries  the  pelting  storm 
and  whistling  wind.    The  architecture 
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is  pointed  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
building,  ^with  some  Romanesque  por- 
tions and  roimd  arches.  It  is  of  solid 
granite,  simple  in  style,  and  without 
ornament.  Close  beside  the  ruins  a 
Lighthome  has  been  erected.  There  is 
much  savage  grandeur  in  the  scene 
around,  viewed  from  this  point,  in- 
creased by  the  sullen  roar  of  the  mighty 
Atlantic  diafingin  the  eaves  and  fissures 
of  the  rocks  below.  In  clear  weather 
the  eve  ranges  over  the  dangerous  strait 
called  Passage  da  Four,  beset  with  rocks, 
between  the  mainland  and  the  granitic 
islands  Mol^ne,  Beniguet,  and  Ouessant, 
The  last  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients :  its  in- 
habitants remained  idolaters  down  to 
the  1 7th  century.  The  indecisive  naval 
action  of  Ushant  (as  we  call  it)  was 
fought  off  this  island,  1778,  between 
the  French  Fleet  under  D'Orvilliers, 
and  the  English  under  Keppel  and 
Palliser.  On  the  S.  the  roads  of  Brest 
and  the  peninsula  of  Qu^em  lie  open, 
and  on  the  horizon  appears  the  Pointe 
du  Ras. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  roadstead, 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Landemeau  river,  opposite  to  Brest, 
lies  Phugastel,  remarkable  for  a  Calvary 
attached  to  its  cimeti&re,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Gothic  monu- 
ments of  flnisterre.  The  3  customary 
crosses,  carved  in  Kersanton  stone  (§  6) 
are  surrounded  by  an  army  of  stone 
saints  on  foot,  raised  on  a  platform  with 
bas-reliefs  running  round  it.  A  mul- 
titude of  sculptures,  rudely  but  forcibly 
executed,  representing  scenes  of  the 
Life  and  Passion  of  Christ.  Some  of 
the  subjects,  such  as  the  entry  of  our 
Saviour  into  Jerusalem  to  the  music  of 
the  bigniou  (bagpipe),  the  Temptation, 
and  Hell,  are  treated  in  a  homely 
manner,  approaching  the  grotesque, 
marking  the  liand  of  a  rustic  artist. 
' '  Notwithstanding  its  Gbthic  character, 
it  appears  by  an  inscription  upon  it  to 
have  been  executed  in  1602  :  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  middle  ages 
lasted  longer  in  Brittany  than  else- 
where."— Sourestre, 

The  costume  of  the  women  of 
Plougastel  is  remarkable  for  its  ele- 
gance. 


Ferry-boats  ply  between  Brest  and 
the  point  of  Plougastel. 

The  fine  Gothic  CA.o//b^oa<(Rte.  38) 
would  form  an  agreeable  day's  excur- 
sion for  any  one  who  interests  himself 
in  architecture.  He  might  take  the 
patache  which  runs  daily  from  Brest 
to  Lesneven  and  back. 


ROUTE  38. 

ST.  BRIEOC  TO  BREST.— COAST  ROAD  BT 
PAIMPOL,  LANNION,  MORLAIZ,  8T.  POL 
DB  LEON,  and  FOLGOAT. 

The  distances  are  marked  in  lieues 
communes  of  3  Eng.  m.,  measured  from 
place  to  place. 

This  rte.  properly  consists  of  two 
excursions  m>m  the  high  road  from 
Rennes  to  Brest:  it  carries  the  traveller 
to  a  succession  of  interesting  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  remains  well  worth 
visiting,  though  much  of  it  lies  over 
cross  roads ;  no  posting. 

St.  Brieuc  (Rte.  36).  A  wretched 
patache  runs  between  this  place  and 
Baimpol,  passing  near  the  little  port  of 
Binic,  through  Plouha. 

Thus  far  there  is  nothing  remarkable, 
unless  the  traveller  diverge  about  1  m. 
to  the  1.  of  the  road  beyond  Binic,  to 
visit  the  beautiful  Gothic  chapel  of 
Lantecy  which  has  been  compared  with 
the  Ste.  Chapelle  at  Paris,  but  is  &r 
inferior  to  it. 

From  Plouha  the  antiquarian  tra- 
veller should  diverge  to  the  1.,  to  visit 
a  ruined  building,  known  as  the 

7^  Temple  de  Lanleg,  about  8  m.  from 
Plouha.  A  carriage  cannot  easily  get 
within  a  mile  of  it,  owing  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  some 
writers  calling  it  a  Pagan  Temple:  but 
in  truth  it  is  nothinsr  more  than  an 
early  Christian  church,  probably  of 
the  10th  or  11th  cent.,  in  the  form  of 
a  rotunda,  like  the  English  churches 
of  the  Temple,  St.  Sepulchre,  Cam- 
bridge, Little  Maplestead,  &c.  But 
the  building  which  it  perhaps  most 
nearly  resembles  is  the  round  church 
at  Nymegen,  in  Holland,  attributed  to 
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GharlexDAgne,  but  now  in  ruins.  It 
consists  of  2  concentric  walls,  the  inner 
one  a  cylmder,  30  ft.  high,  resting  on 
12  circular  arches,  supported  on  square 
piers,  witii  engaged  columns  on  each 
side,  of  granite,  having  rudely  carved 
ci^itidB  of  monsters,  human  fiices,  rams' 
heads.  Outside  of  this  runs  a  lower 
concentric  wall,  destroyed  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  circuit,  but  which 
once  extended  quite  round  the  inner 
wall,  and  thus  formed  the  aisles  of 
the  church.  It  is  pierced  with  narrow 
loopholed  windows,  which  widen  in- 
wards, the  early  form  common  in 
churches  built  before  glass  came  into 
use.  The  edges  of  the  vaulted  roof 
which  covered  this  aisle  may  still  be 
traced,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  aisle 
is  included  in  the  modem  ishurch;  but 
whether  the  vaulting  of  it  be  as  old  as 
the  walls  on  which  it  rests  cannot  be 
distinctly  affirmed.  This  ruin  now 
forms  a  vestibule  to  a  little  village 
church.  As  a  ruin,  it  is  too  rude  in 
its  architecture  to  be  pleasing,  but  in 
the  midst  of  it  rises  a  noble  yew-tree, 
tall  and  straight,  surmounting  the  old 
wall  with  its  dark  canopy  of  foliage. 

The  tradition  of  the  country  is, 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Templars,  the 
"  Moines  Rouges "  as  they  are  celled. 
It  is  just  possible  that  Qothio  archi- 
tecture in  Brittany  was  not  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  12th  cent,  than  this 
building  indicates. 

Lauleff  is  about  24  m.  from  St. 
Brieuc  and  7^  from 

2\  Flaimpol  (//m :  H.  du  Commerce, 
formerly  Pelican),  a  town  of  2112 
Infaab. 

On  the  sea-shore,  2  m.  to  the  E.  of 
Paimpol,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Ahbey  of 
Betn^ori  (in  184-1  the  keys  were  kept 
at  Paimpol,  and  should  be  obtained 
before  setting  out).  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  shore  of  a  retired  bay. 
The  remains  consist  of  a  Church,  now 
roofless  and  deprived  of  the  choir,  in 
the  pointed  style,  built  1202,  with  a 
W.  front  showing  an  early  English 
character,  together  with  several  con- 
ventual buildings  at  the  E.  end.  An 
elegant  small  chapterhouse,  its  vaulted 
roof  supported  on  a  row  of  circular 
pillars,   is  so  perfect  that  it  is  now 


used  as  a  school.  On  the  N.  side  are 
an  extensive  vaulted  cellar,  and  an 
apartment  of  a  superior  character,  also 
vaulted,  which  was  the  grand  refectory. 
These  serve  the  purpose  of  farm-build- 
ings at  present,  being  divided  between 
2  tenants. 

From  Paimpol  to  Treguier  is  about 
9  m.,  passing  through  Lezardrieux, 
where  the  river  Trieux,  descending 
ftom  Quingamp,  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
wire  suspension-bridge  resting  on  lofty 
piers. 

The  castle  of  La  Eoche  Jagu,  near 
this,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
domestic  architecture,  now  in  ruinsi, 
finely  situated  on  the  Trieux  above 
Lezardrieux.  It  is  a  semi-castellated 
mansion,  entered  by  a  low  doorway 
closed  by  an  oaken  door  and  a  heavy 
iron  gate  of  cross-bars.  Although  dis- 
mantled, it  is  inhabited  by  a  peasant. 
There  is  a  fine  view  from  its  roof. 

Another  still  laiger  and  loftier  sus- 
pension-bridge thrown  over  the  Jaudy 
leads  into 

3  Treguier  {fnn:  Hdtel  de  France, 
tolerable),  a  town  of  3178  Inhab.,  oc- 
cupying the  smnmit  and  slope  of  a 

The  Church  in  the  mariket-place,  for- 
merly the  cathedral,  has  a  fine  S.  porch, 
the  vaulted  roof  panelled,  and  the 
divisions  filled  with  quatrefoils,  and  a 
doorway  ornamented  with  statues  in 
niches,  of  good  workmanship.  The 
piers  of  the  nave  are  irregular  in  form, 
and  its  arches  vary  in  width.  The  N. 
transept  is  Romanesque,  with  circular 
arches  and  well-wrought  capitals  to  its 
pillars.  Contiguous  to  it  is  a  tower  in 
the  same  style,  and  probably  of  the 
11th  cent.,  though  named  Tour  de 
Hastings,  alter  the  Danish  pirate  of  a 
much  earlier  period.  This  tower  is 
beet  seen  from  the  cloisters,  where 
some  mutilated  effigies  of  ecclesiastics 
and  knights  are  deposited. 

In  a  farmhouse  a  little  way  out  of 
the  town,  called  Kermartin,  is  pre- 
served the  bed  of  St.  YreB,  a  favourite 
Breton  saint.  It  is  a  cupboard  bed- 
stead, the  front  of  dark  wood  finely 
carved. 

4  Lannion  (^Ttm:  H.  de'  Fi<ance),  on 
the  Quier,   possesses  a   market-place 
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filled  with  odd  old  houses,  seyeral  of 
a  very  peculiar  style  of  architecture, 
and  nothing  else  worthy  of  remark  but 
narrow  and  dirty  streets.  A  diligence 
runs  daily  to  Morlaiz.  There  is  a  poet- 
road  hence  to  Guingamp,  32  kilom., 
and  another  by  Plesten,  1 8  kilom.,  to 
Morlaix,  19  kilom. 

The  district  extending  N.  from  Lan- 
nion to  the  sea,  between  the  riyers 
Ouier  and  Jaudy,  is  the  very  cradle  of 
romance.  King  Arthur  held  his  court 
at  Kerdluel,  giuced  by  the  presence  of 
the  Paladina,  Lancelot,  Tristan,  and 
Caradoc;  and  a  short  distance  off  the 
coast  is  an  islet  called  Agalon  or 
Avalon,  which  the  Bretons  maintain  to 
be  King  Arthur's  burial-place,  thus 
depriving  Glastonbury  of  that  honour. 

About  6  m.  S.  of  Lannion,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Guier,  between  it  and  the 
road  to  Guingamp,  is  the  Castle  Ihn- 
quedec,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  pre- 
served in  Brittany.  It  was  built  in 
the  13th  cent.,  and  dismantled  by 
order  of  Richelieu,  after  having  served 
during  the  wars  of  the  Ligue  as  a  royal 
fortress.  It  consisted  of  3  courts  de- 
fended by  moats,  drawbridges,  and 
portcullises.  In  the  inner  court  is  the 
keep,  a  tall  round  tower,  "  accessible 
only  by  an  opening  in  its  2nd  story, 
approached  by  2  drawbridges,  sup- 
ported midway  upon  an  isolated  square 
pier."  The  staircase  was  formed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  "  In  many 
respects  these  ruins  are  well  worth 
coming  some  distance  to  visit.  To  the 
antiquary  they  are  precious  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  finest  military  architecture 
of  the  13th  cent.  For  the  sketcher 
they  combine  the  requisites  to  form  a 
lovely  landscape." — Troltope. 

The  direct  road  from  Lannion  to 
Morlaix  (about  23  m.)  passes  St.  Michel- 
sur-Qr^ve,  a  spot  where  the  sea  en- 
croaches on  the  shore,  and  a  little 
farther  we  enter  the  department  Finis- 
terre.  On  the  sands  near  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend.  King  Arthur  fought 
the  dragon. 

The  crypt  under  the  chui>3h  of  Lan- 
meur  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  encloses 
the  holy  fountain  which  caused  its 
foundation,  and  is  still  h^d  in  repute 
by  the  common  people.      The  piers 


which  support  the  crypt  have  serpents 
carved  on  them. 

About  5  m.  N.  of  Lanmeur,  close 
upon  the  coast,  lies  the  village  of  St, 
Jean  du  Doigt,  whose  church,  contain- 
ing the  precious  finger  of  St.  John, 
from  which  it  is  named,  is  a  favourite 
place  of  pilgrimage  with  the  peasantry, 
who  repair  hither  to  the  number  of 
12,000  on  the  eve  of  St.  John.  The 
church  has  a  wooden  roof  elegantly 
carved  and  painted,  and  surmounted 
by  a  spire  of  lead;  it  also  possesses  a 
ciborium  bearing  enamelled  medallions 
on  the  12  Apostles,  a  beautiful  crucifix 
of  the  16th  cent.,  a  chalice  and  a 
patina  presented  by  Anne  of  Brittany, 
who  was  a  patroness  of  St.  John's 
finger.  She  built  the  hospice  by  the 
side  of  the  church  to  receive  pilgrims. 

Souvestre  mentions  a  singular  little 
chapel  called  the  Oratoire,  between 
this  and  Plougasnon,  in  which  the 
young  girls  who  are  about  to  marry  in 
the  course  of  the  year  hang  up  their 
hair  as  an  offering  to  the  Virgin;  this 
ancient  Gaulish  custom,  however,  is 
diminishing  every  year. 

7i  Morlaix  (Rte.  36). 

"niere  is  nothing  very  interesting 
beyond  Morlaix  until  the  towers  and 
spires  appear  of 

5  St.  Pol  de  L^n.— /nn:  HOtel  du 
Commerce,  tolerable. 

This  ancient  and  almost  deserted 
ecclesiastical  city  reminds  one  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  Scotland,  and  St.  David's 
in  Wales,  in  its  remote  position  near 
the  sea-shore,  in  its  decayed  state,  and 
in  its  ancient  edifices.  It  possesses 
6700  Inbab.  and  2  very  fine  churches. 

The^Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Pol, 
is  flanked  at  the  W.  end  with  2  fine 
towers,  whose  central  stories,  pierced 
with  long  and  elegant  lancet  windows 
(like  St.  Pierre  at  Caen),  are  sur- 
mounted by  spires,  also  pierced  through 
to  the  sky.  They  open  to  the  choir 
beneath,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  vesti- 
bule as  at  Peterborough.  The  nave  is 
in  the  eai'ly  pointed  style,  probably  of 
the  13th  cent.;  the  transepts  display 
Romanesque  features;  in  the  S.  tran- 
sept is  a  fine  circular  window,  its  tra- 
cery out  in  granite.  The  trough-shaped 
b^nitier  near  the  W.  end  was  probably 
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a  tomb,  and  from  its  rude  sculpture  is 
oertainly  very  old.  The  choir,  longer, 
more  ornamented,  and  of  later  date 
than  the  nave,  is  surrounded  by  double 
aisles,  and  ends  in  a  Lady  Chapel  ;  it 
contains  some  good  carved  wood-work 
of  the  16th  cent.  The  S.  porch,  a 
rich  florid  work  with  foliage  delicately 
cut  in  Kersanton  stone,  merits  exami- 
nation. 

The  boast  of  St.  Pol  is  the  spire  of 
the  *Chiurch  of  Creizker  (the  word  means 
centre  of  the  town),  303  ft.  high;  a 
structure  of  open  work  of  great  light- 
ness and  grace,  though  constructed 
entirely  of  granite.  The  richly  orna- 
mented square  tower  is  surmounted  by 
a  very  boldly-prqjecting  cornice,  above 
which  rises  the  spire,  its  masonry  cut 
to  imitate  overlapping  tiles.  The  whole 
rests  on  4  pillars,  not  particularly 
thick,  but  the  arches  of  the  aisles  act 
as  buttresses  to  support  it.  This  spire 
was  btiilt  at  the  latter  end  of  the  14th 
cent,  by  John  IV.,  Duke  of  Brittany; 
according  to  tradition  the  architect  was 
English.  The  K.  portal,  florid  and 
fringed,  is  very  rich  and  in  good  taste, 
though  much  injured;  the  rest  of  the 
church  is  not  remarkable.  These  are 
the  curiosities  of  this  dull  town,  and 
after  exploring  them  one  is  happy  to 
leave  behind  its  grass-grown  streets, 
and  the  melancholy  which  they  in- 
spire. 

3  m.  to  the  N.  lies  the  little  port  of 
Roflcoff.  Half-way,  near  Chapel  Pol, 
are  some  Celtic  remains,  several  dol- 
mens, and  a  menhir  (§  4). 

Roecoff  is  filled  with  sailors  and 
smugglers,  and  contains  a  vegetable 
prodigy,  a  fig  -  tf^ee,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Capucin  convent,  whose  branches, 
supported  by  scaffolding,  would  shelter 
beneath  them  200  persons.  The  church, 
though  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  has 
a  Gothic  character,  while  its  details  are 
Italian;  below  it  are  7  very  curious 
bas-reliefs  in  alabaster. 

Opposite  Roscoff  lies  the  little  island 
of  ^liz,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  strait  which  may  be  crossed  in  10 
min.  In  the  cemetery  there  is  a  monu- 
ment of  granite  to  the  memory  of  a 
lady  who  succoured  the  proscribed  and 
fugitive  priests  during  the  Revolution. 


The  young  Pretender  landed  here  after 
his  hazardous  escape  from  Scotland, 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

The  road  from  St.  Pol  to  Brest  lies 
through 

7  Lesneven. — Inn:  Orande  Maison; 
tolerable.  Some  Roman  remains,  urns, 
&c.,  found  a  few  miles  S.-£.  of  this 
dull  little  town  on  the  way  to  Lan- 
divisiau,  have  been  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  long-lost  Breton  town 
Occigmor. 

Pursuing  the  road  to  Brest,  1  m. 
beyond  Lesneven,  on  a  dreary,  bleak, 
unsheltered  spot,  we  reach  the  village 
of  0Folgoatf  marked  in  the  distance  by 
its  tall  spire,  little  inferior  to  the 
Creizker,  of  unusual  splendour  for  a 
village,  attached  to  the  Chxrch  of  Notre 
Dame,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Gbthic  buildings  of  Brittany.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  following  circumstance : 
— ^This  spot  was  once  haunted  by  an 
idiot-boy,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
begging  alms  of  those  who  passed, 
using  at  the  same  time  this  one  un- 
varied exclamation,  "Oh!  Lady  Virgin 
Maryt"  so  that  the  place  became 
known  as  "  ar  fol  coat,"  the  fool  of  the 
wood.  The  fool  died,  and  in  a  short 
time  there  sprang  up  from  his  grave, 
even  out  of  his  mouth,  according  to 
the  legend,  a  beautiful  lily,  whose 
leaves  bore  inscribed  upon  them  the 
name  of  Mary.  This  miracle  was 
noised  abroad,  and,  coming  to  the  ears 
of  John  de  Montfort,  then  warring 
with  Charles  de  Blois  for  the  dukedom 
of  Brittany,  he  vowed  to  build  a  church 
on  the  spot  if  he  triumphed  over  his 
rival,  in  consequence,  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Auray,  he  laid  the  first  stone 
on  the  spot  where  the  lily  had  sprouted 
forth,  but  the  church  was  not  finished 
until  1423,  by  his  son  John  V.,  who, 
in  an  inscription  legible  on  the  1.  of 
the  W.  portal,  claims  to  be  its  founder. 

It  is  built  of  the  very  dark  green- 
stone called  Kersanton  (§  6),  which 
gives  the  edifice  on  the  whole  a  gloomy 
appearance,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for 
delicate  sculpture,  and  by  the  sharp- 
ness with  which  it  has  retained  the 
delicate  touches  of  the  artist's  chisel, 
shows  how  great  judgment  he  exe 
cised  in  selecting  it.    Almost  evei 
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pert  of  the  church,  inflide  and  out, 
deserves  minute  inspection;  the  fertile 
invention,  laborious  pains,  and  dexter- 
ous skill  of  the  sculptor  are  visible  in 
almost  every  part,  though  the  edifice 
has  been  sadly  injured  through  neglect. 
This  is  more  especially  conspicuous 
externally  in  the  W.  portal,  the  canopy 
of  which  fell  down  1824;  but  round 
the  portal  runs  so  delicate  a  vnreath  of 
thiBtlesand  vine-leaves,  perfect  in  their 
prickly  flowers  and  stems,  and  even 
in  the  very  fibres  of  the  leaves  and 
the  curves  of  the  stalks  and  tendrils, 
as  cannot  be  seen  without  wonder. 
Birds  also  (chardonneret)  and  serpents 
are  interspersed  among  the  leaves. 
Above  the  door  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  on 
one  side  (St.  Joseph  with  wooden  shoes 
has  all  the  character  of  a  Breton  pea- 
sant), and  of  the  Shepherds  on  the 
other.  Below,  the  centre  pier  is  formed 
into  an  elegant  niche  enclosing  the 
bdnitier  under  a  graceful  canopy,  and 
supporting  it  on  a  bracket.  Among 
the  foliage  here  and  in  other  parts  may 
be  seen  the  ermine,  the  armorial  de- 
vice of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  bearing 
their  motto,  "  Melius  mori  quam  foo- 
dari."  The  thistle  (chardon)  and  the 
goldfinch  (chardonneret)  also  recur  re- 
peatedlv  in  the  ornaments  of  various 
parts  of  the  church. 

A  far  more  beautiful  porch  is  at- 
tached to  the  S.  transept.  Here  12 
Tery  exquisite  niches  line  the  vault 
leading  to  the  door,  in  the  mouldings 
around  which  similar  leaves  and  wreaths 
are  reproduced  with  far  greater  truth 
and  delicacy.  The  stone  from  its  pecu- 
liar, colour  has  all  the  effect  of  bronze. 
This  portal  is  believed  to  have  bera 
built  by  Anne  of  Brittany,  as  the  arms 
of  France  united  to  those  of  Brittany 
are  visible  on  it. 

The  sloping,  open  parapets  which 
decorate  the  gabies  of  the  transept, 
the  tracery  of  the  JB.  windows,  espe- 
cially the  central  one  surmounted  by 
a  rose,  and  the  elegant  arched  niche 
at  the  E.  end  below  it,  on  the  outside 
of  the  church,  constructed  to  receive 
the  waters  of  the  miraculous  fount, 
which  burst  forth  from  beneath  the 
high  altar  itself,  are  not  to  be  passed 


unnoticed.  The  water  of  this  spring 
is  held  in  great  repute  by  pilgrims, 
who,  regardless  of  bystanders,  strip 
themselves  to  apply  it  to  all  parts  of 
their  persons. 

Within  the  church  on  the  rt.  as  you 
enter  is  the  FooVa  Ckapelj  covered  with 
frescoes  nearly  destroyed  by  the  damp. 
Every  capital,  cornice,  and  border 
merits  attention  for  the  minute  carv- 
ing;  but  the  chief  object  of  interest  is 
the  jub^  or  roodiofi  between  the  choir 
and  nave:  it  consists  of  3  round  arches 
most  elegantly  fringed,  surmounted  by 
canopies  resting  on  panelled  pillars, 
and  sup^rting  a  gallery,  of  rich  open 
work,  pierced  with  quatrefoils.  The 
foliage  composing  the  crockets  is  an 
elaborate  yet  natural  imitation  of  the 
most  complicated  leaves,  and  the  two 
angels  who  occupy  the  place  of  finials 
are  well  designed. 

The  E.  window,  seen  from  within, 
surmounted  by  its  rose,  is  admirable 
for  its  tracery:  the  high  altar  below  it 
is  a  single  slab  of  stone,  14  ft.  long,  sup- 
ported on  a  front  of  niche-work  filled 
with  statuettes.  The  side  screens  and 
side  altars  are  all  more  or  less  worthy 
of  observation.  There  are  numerous 
statues  of  saints  curious  for  their  cos- 
tvane.  But  the  chief  peculiarity  of  this 
church  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
sculptor  who  decorated  it  has  rendered 
into  stone  the  productions  of  the  vege- 
table creation. 

The  roof  of  the  church  does  not 
agree  with  the  rest  in  splendour,  and 
is  evidently  not  completea  conformably 
with  the  original  plan. 

The  Gothic  CoHege.on  the  N.  side  of 
the  church  was  built  by  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany; she,  as  well  as  Frands  I.,  were 
lodged  in  it  when  they  came  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Folgoat. 

The  country  between  St.  Pol  and 
Brest  iB  very  dreary;  much  heath, 
furze,  and  broom; — ^the  cottages  are 
poor  dingy  peat-covered  hovels,  among 
which  a  few  starveling  black  sheep  seek 
a  scanty  mouthful:  few  trees  appear 
higher  than  brushwood.  There  are 
many  boggars,  some  of  them  rivalling 
In  their  rags  the  mendicants  of  Ire- 
land. 

We  fiUl  into  the  great  high  road 
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1     from  Paris  about  a  mile  before  enter- 
6i  Brtst,  in  Rte.  36. 

BOUTE  41. 
IT.  xaijO  to  namtbb  bt  dinan  and 

BENKCtU  — A8CBMT    OP    THB    BIVER 
BJkNCE  TO  DINAN. 

To  Rennee  direct  71  kilom.  » 44  j 
£Dg.  m. ;  thence  to  Nantee  107  kilom. 
=  66^  Eng.  m. 

The  detour  by  Dinan  ia  13  kilom.  or 
8  Eng.  m.  longer  than  the  direct  road. 

St.  Malo  is  described  in  Rte.  27. 

A  Steamer  ascends  the  Ranee  3  or 
4  times  a  week,  when  the  hi^  tide 
permits  (S.B.  not  at  neap  tides).  There 
is  some  beauty  in  the  scenery,  but  no 
comfort  in  the  voyage  except  when  the 
tide  is  up.  It  takes  3  hrs.  There  is  a 
lock  (banage  ^lus^)  to  be  passed  mid- 
way, at  Ch&telier,  which  is  not  plea- 
nnt:  by  means  of  this  a  depth  of  more 
than  6  ft.  is  alway  maintained  in  the 
Ranoe  at  Dinan. 

Owing  to  the  variation  of  the  tides 
on  this  coast,  amounting  to  40  ft.,  the 
current  of  the  Ranee  is  desperately 
rapid,  and  the  river  fills  and  empties 
with  remarkable  celerity. 

The  places  passed  in  succession  upon 
either  bank  are — 

rt.  St.  Servan  and  the  Castle  of  So- 
lidor,  p.  98. 

1.  St.  Suliac,  the  prettiest  village  on 
the  Ranee. 

1.  Port  St.  Hubert,  a  little  watering- 
place  in  a  charming  situation. 

1.  Plouer. 

rt.  Pleadihen. 

ChAtelier. 

1.  Tadens. 

The  river  is  confined  between  lofty 
precipices  nearly  all  the  way  to  Dinan, 
and  may  vary  in  breadth  from  ^  to  ^ 
m.  Sometimes  expanding  into  wide 
reaches,  it  resembles  a  Scotch  lake. 

Tlie  high  road  from  St.  Malo  to 
Dinan  runs  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
Ranoe,  but  only  now  and  then  in  slight 
of  it,  and  is  devoid  of  interest  until  it 
comes  in  view  of  Dinan. 

The  postmaster  charges  4  kilom. 
extra  on  quitting  St.  Malo  at  high  water. 
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on  account  of  the  circuit  round  the 
port  which  his  horses  are  obliged  to 
make,  instead  of  crossing  direct  to  St. 
Servan,  as  is  done  when  the  tide  is 
out. 

35  ChAteauneuf,  a  strong  fort  cover- 
ing the  high  road  to  Rennes;  here  are 
remains  of  an  old  castle. 

We  here  quit  the  direct  road  to 
Rennes  by  St.  Pierre  de  Plesguin  13 
kilom. ;  H<$d^  20  kilom.  (p.  140) ;  Bermes 
23  kilom.  i=  34|  Eng.  m. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  of  the 
Ranee  may  be  seen  by  those  who,  tra- 
velling by  land,  choose  to  quit  the  high 
road  and  their  vehicle  about  8  m.  short 
of  Dinan,  walk  over  to  the  river  at 
I'Ecluse,  and  ascend  its  rt.  bank. 

Pursuing  the  post-road,  the  pictu- 
resque towers  and  spires  of  Dinan  are 
seen  crowning  the  summit  of  a  rocky 
steep.  A  granite  viaduct — a  work  wor- 
thy of  the  Romans — carries  the  car- 
riage-road across  the  valley  of  the 
Ranee  nearl  v  on  a  level  with  the  town, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  tedious  and  toilsome 
descent  and  ascent  formerly  incurred 
by  travellers  approaching  from  St. 
Malo  or  Pans.  The  arches,  are  10  in 
number  ;  the  principal  piers,  rising 
from  the  bed  of  the  Ranee,  are  130 
ft.  high;  the  whole  of  solid  masonry. 
The  work  was  begun  by  Louis  Philippe, 
but  lingered  until  1852  for  want  of 
funds. 

18  Dinan.— Itme:  H.  de  Bretagne, 
outside  the  gate,  on  the  road  to  Brest, 
homely,  dean,  and  cheap,  best;  H.  du 
Commerce;  Posts;  both  in  the  Place 
Du  Guesclin. 

The  country  in  which  Dinan  is 
placed  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
in  Brittany.  The  situation  of  the  town 
(8044  Inhab.)  is  very  romantic,  on  the 
crown  and  slopes  of  a  hill  of  granite, 
overlooking  the  deep  and  narrow  val- 
ley of  the  Ranee,  flowing  250  ft.  below 
it.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are  exces- 
sively steep ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
houses  and  streets  have  been  built 
along  the  face  of  it  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  Rue  de  Jersuel,  which  stretches 
down  to  the  old  bridge,  is  so  preci- 
pitous as  to  be  impracticable  except  on 
foot,  and  it  is  even  difficult  for  a  pe- 
destrian to  descend  its  slippery  pave- 
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ment;  yet  this  originally  formed  the 
only  approach  to  the  town  on  the  side 
of  St.  Malo,  through  a  pointed  and 
ribbed  Gothic  gateway. 

The  modem  road  from  St.  Malo, 
after  malriTig  a  wide  sweep  and  many 
turns  under  the  old  walls,  in  order  to 
master  the  hill,  enters  the  town  by  the 
Porte  St.  Louis  close  to  the  old  and 
picturesque  Cattle,  built  about  1300, 
and  often  inhabited  by  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany, but  now  a  prison.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  1389, 
and  successfully  defended  by  Du  Gues- 
olin  against  the  English.  It  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  ravine  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  isolated  from 
it  by  a  deep  fosse.  The  present  en- 
trance has  b^en  forced  through  a  wall 
into  the  chapel,  a  finely  vaulted  cham- 
ber. A  recess  on  one  side,  beside  the 
altar,  in  which  the  lord  or  lady  of  the 
caatle  might  hear  mass  without  being 
seen,  is  called  the  oratoire  of  Anne  of 
Brittany.  The  deep  cornice  of  machi- 
colations which  crown  the  Donjon 
tower  give  it  a  very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, and  there  is  a  pleasing  view 
from  its  top. 

The  Place  Du  Guesclm  receives  its 
name  from  that  Breton  hero,  whose 
statue  (in  decayed  plaster  1)  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  it ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  the  lists  in 
which  he  fought  and  vanquished  an 
English  knight,  "Thomas  of  Cantor- 
bie,"  whom  he  challenged  to  single 
combat  for  seizing  treacherously,  in 
time  of  truce  between  the  two  nations, 
his  brother  Oliver,  1359. 

The  Cathedral  of  St,  Sauoeur  is  an 
interesting  edifice  to  the  antiquary, 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  such  as  is 
more  commonly  met  with  in  the  S. 
of  Europe  than  in  the  N.  The  crum- 
bling nature  of  the  granite  of  which 
it  is  composed  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  greater  antiquity  than  it  really  pos- 
sesses. The  lower  part  of  the  W. 
front  and  the  S.  side  are  probably  of 
the  12th  or  even  11th  centy. :  the  rest 
is  modernised.  The  central  portal,  a 
round  arch  deeply  recessed  within 
mouldings  and  pillars  (the  two  outer 
ones  detached),  is  flanked  on  each 
side     by    blank    arches,    containing 


statues  of  the  four  Evangelists  stand- 
ing on  lions,  &c.,  under  curious  Roman- 
esque canopies.  From  the  wall  above, 
the  winged  lion  and  ox,  attributes  of 
of  St.  Misurk  and  St.  Luke,  project  in 
high  relief.  The  buttresses  against 
the  S.  wall  are  in  the  form  of  round 
attached  pillars,  or  square  pilasters 
surmounted  by  capitals.  Nothing 
within  the  chui'ch  merits  notice  except 
a  black  tasteless  slab  in  the  N.  tran- 
sept, bearing  engraved  on  it  and  gilt 
a  double-headed  eagle,  whose  outspread 
wings  are  crossed  by  a  bar,  below 
which  a  quaint  inscription,  in  gold  let- 
ters, informs  us  that  the  heart  of  Ber- 
trand  Du  Guesclin  ( spelt  gueaqui) 
reposes  beneath  it,  while  his  body  lies 
among  those  of  kings  at  St.  Denis. 
Now,  at  least,  neither  statement  is  any 
longer  true.  The  slab  was.  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the 
Jacobins,  now  razed  to  the  ground; 
and  all  traces  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  \ 
tomb  of  the  Lady  Tiphaine,  the  wife  j 
of  Du  Guesclin,  by  whose  side  the  | 
heart  was  deposited,  are  gone:  the 
body  shared  the  fate  of  the  royal 
ashes  at  the  desecration  of  St.  Denia 
in  the  Revolution.  The  old  town 
wall  and  watch -towers  still  remain; 
the  streets  in  the  older  quarters 
abound  in  picturesque  bits  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  no  spot  in  Brittany  is 
better  fitted  to  exercise  the  artist's 
pencil. 

The-  admirer  of  ancient  domestic 
architecture  should  explore  the  narrow 
streets,  with  overhanging  houses,  the 
basements  planted  on  pillars,  each 
story  projecting  on  corbels,  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  town.  Ar- 
cades resting  on  carved  granite  pillars 
or  wo<Jden  posts  are  very  prevalent. 
Besides  the  steep  Rue  de  Jersuel 
already  mentioned,  the  Carrefour 
d'Horloge,  so  called  from  its  lofty 
granite  clock-tower,  the  Rue  de  la 
Vieille  Poissonnerie  (where  is  a  house 
bearing  the  date  1366),  and  the  Rue 
de  la  Croix  (where  the  house  of  Du 
Guesclin  and  his  lady  Tiphaine  is 
shown  near  the  H6tel  de  Ville),  are 
the  most  remarkable  in  this  respect. 
7'fie  Canal  ctTUe  et  Ranee  begins  at 
Dinan. 
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■  The  English  settled  in  Dinan  are 
I  reduced  from  400  to  100  since  1848: 
thej  have  a  Chapel  here,  in  the  Ancient 
Tribnnal,  Rue  de  la  Lainerie,  in  which 
Uie  EInglish  Church  Service  is  per- 
formed on  Sunday  at  11^. 

Medical  fnen,  MM.  Guillard  and 
FiedTache. 

Mademoiselle  Roussin  keeps  a  toler- 
able circulating  library. 

Mrs.  Barr^s  Boarding-house,  Rue  de 
St.  Malo,  is  recommended.  Families 
can  be  reoeiTed  for  one  or  more  days. 
It  is  kept  by  the  widow  of  a  captain  of 
the  33rd. 

Hie  Steamer  from  St.  Malo  ascends 
the  Bance  as  far  as  the  bridge  of 
Dinan.     (See  p.  137). 

Ditigmces  daily  to  Bennes  and  Le 
Mans,  to  Brest,  to  St.  Malo,  to  Dol, 
and  to  St.  Brieuc  in  5  hrs. 

On  the  outside  of  the  town,  under 
the  old  walls,  now  overgrown  with 
ivy,  while  the  ditches  are  converted 
into  gardens,  run  agreeable  Terraces, 
commanding  beautiful  views  over  the 
vale  of  the  Ranee.  The  Mont  Dol 
and  Mont  St.  Michel  are  visible,  it 
is  said,  from  some  jpoints.  There  are 
manufactories  of  fine  linen  and  of 
sailcloth  in  and  about  the  town. 

Excursiona  almost  without  end,  each 
varying  from  the  other,  may  be  made 
en  hoFse  and  foot  in  this  delightful 
neighbourhood. 

a.  At  the  distance  of  leas  than  a  mile 
from  the  Porte  St.  Louis,  prettily 
situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  dell, 
tiirough  which  a  streamlet  falls  into 
the  Ranee,  lies  the  village  of  Lehon, 
where  are  the  ruin8  of  a  once  cele- 
brated abbey  and  a  castle.  The  al^y 
is  entered  by  a  fine  circular  archway 
within  deep  mouldings  :  the  church, 
now  roofless^  is  in  the  early  pointed 
style  :  it  is  called  La  Chapelle  doB 
Beaumanoir,  from  being  the  burial- 
place  of  the  family  of  that  name,  whose 
tombs  were  broken  open  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  remains  dispersed, 
while  their  monumental  effigies,  ori- 
ginally placed  in  the  niches  on  either 
I  side  of  the  church,  have  been  removed 
to  the  Mairie.  There  are  4  figures  of 
warrion  armed,  and  an  ecclesiastic, 
all  in  high  relief;  the  drapery  well 
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executed,  the  hands  folded  in  prayer. 
One  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  the 
leader  of  the  Bretons  in  the  famous 
"Combat  des Trente."    (See Rte.  42.^ 

The  steep  wooded  height  above  the 
village  is  crowned  by  the  Castle,  now 
reduced  to  a  square  enclosure  of  walls 
levelled  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
potato-field  which  they  enclose,  having 
round  towers  in  the  angles  and  centre 
of  each  face.  It  was  taken  by  Henry 
II.  of  England,  1168.  From  this 
castle-crowned  height  a  beautiful  view 
opens  out  of  the^village  and  abbey 
at  its  feet,  of  the  course  of  the 
Ranee  and  the  romantic  valley  through 
which  it  flows.  The  navigation  above 
this  is  continued  by  means  of  a  canal 
which  unites  the  Ranoe  with  the 
Vilaine. 

The  walk  mav  be  very  pleasantly 
extended  from  this  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  by  paths  across  the  fields 
behind  the  Hospice  des  Ali^nds,  towards 
the  Village  of  St.  Esprit,  where  there 
is  a  curious  Gothic  crucifix  of  granite, 
with  figures  of  the  first  and  second 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  now  much  mu- 
tilated. The  charm  of  this  walk,  how- 
ever, is  the  fine  view  it  presents  of 
the  antique  towers  and  ^ires  of  Dinan, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  to 
the  rt.,  and  the  insight  it  affords  into 
the  curious  system  of  labyrinthine 
lanes  by  which  a  great  part  of  Brit- 
tany is  traveiiied.  The  country  is  well 
wooded,  abounding  especially  in  oaks, 
and  each  field  is  surrounded  by  hedges. 
The  lanes  by  which  it  is  intersected  in 
all  directions,  owing  to  the  soft  and 
crumbling  nature  of  the  soil,  differ 
little  from  ditches  worn  down  8  or  10 
ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  fields,  and 
vary  in  character  between  a  pool  or 
slough  of  mud  and  a  mound  of  hard 
bare  rock.  A  stranger  is  almost  sure  to 
lose  his  way  among  them,  so  intricate 
and  numerous  are  their  crossings.  The 
country,  seamed  and  grooved  by  these 
hollow  wavs,  is  like  a  rabbit  warren, 
and  this  thoroughly  explains  how  the 
Chouans  and  Vend^ans  were  able, 
among  such  fastnesses,  to  put  to  de- 
fiance so  long  the  armies  of  the  Repub- 
lican Oovemment. 

b.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Dinan,  about 
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I  m.  distant,  at  the  bottom  of  a  really 
romantic  little  valley,  is  the  spa  or 
Eatus  Minerales,  a  source  of  saline  sul- 
phureous water,  good  for  liver  com- 
plaints, much  resorted  to  in  summer. 
Alleys  have  been  planted  and  a  sort 
of  pump-room  built,  which  contribute 
little  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  though 
they  cannot  spoil  it.  A  walk  along 
the  paths,  cut  through  the  trees  along 
the  steep  sides  of  the  dell,  is  highly  to 
be  recommended. 

c.  The  Chateau  de  la  Garaye  is  a  ruined 
mansion  of  the  tiihe  of  Francis  I., 
exhibiting  in  its  falling  walls  and 
towers  some  picturesque  bits  of  archi- 
tecture, in  the  style  of  la  Renaissance, 
Intermixed  with  Gothic  ornaments. 
The  last  owner,  M.  de  la  Qarave, 
quitting  the  gay  world,  converted  this 
house  into  an  hospital,  while,  with  his 
wife,  he  devoted  all  his  time  and  for- 
time  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  To  fit 
themselves  for  this  duty  they  both 
studied  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the 
lady  became  an  excellent  oci^ist.  The 
hospital  was  destroyed  at  the  Revo- 
lution, which  the  benevolent  founders 
fortunately  did  not  live  to  see,  having 
died  1755-7;  but  the  monument  over 
the  graves  even  of  these  benefactors  of 
the  district,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Faden,  did  not  escape  destruction 
from  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  Repub- 
lican spoilers. 

d.  e.  The  Castles  of  Montafilant  and 
Ouildo  on  the  sea-coast  near  Plombalay. 

f.  About  10  m.  N.  W.  of  Dinan  is 
the  Cfidteau  of  La  Hunandaye,  an  inter- 
esting old  castle  surrounded  by  ram- 
part and  ditch,  and  tolerably  perfect, 
in  the  form  of  a  pentagon.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in  the  13th 
century,  by  Olivier  de  Toumemine. 
It  is  to  be  reached  only  by  a  cross 
road,  intricate  to  find  without  a  guide, 
passing  through  Corseul,  where  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered. 

About  10  m.  beyond  the  castle,  on 
the  coast,  is  St.  Cast,  where  an  ill-con- 
trived expedition  of  the  English  was 
ignominiously  defeated  in  attempting 
an  inroad  on  Brittany  in  1758,  with  a 
loss  of  822  men,  including  42  ofl&cers, 
killed  and  taken  prisoners. 


From  Dinan  to  Rennes  it  is  worth 
while  to  take  the  route  by 

Hede,  for  the  sake  of  the  Ruined 
Castle,  occupying  a  very  picturesque 
site  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view. 
In  the  chapel  of  Montmuran,  near 
H^^,  Du  Guesclin  was  armed  a  knight. 

On  the  road  from  Dinan  to  Rennes 
the  small  town  of  Evrau  is  passed;  it 
is  situated  on  the  Canal  which  joins 
the  Ranee  to  the  Ille.  The  castle  of 
the  Beaumanoir  here  is  now  modern- 
ised. The  country  beyond  is  very 
tame;  fields  and  hedgerows,  and  few 
villages.  Country-houses,  where  they 
occur,  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  road, 
without  lodges  or  dressed  grounds. 

29  La  Chapelle  Chauss^e. 

24  Rennes,  in  Rte.  34. 

There  are  2  roads  from  Rennes  to 
Nantes: 

—a.  By  Derval  107  kilom.  =  66j 
£ng.  m. 

16  Bout  de  Lande. 

11  Roudun. 

A  high  hill  is  crossed  before  reaching 

17  I^  Breheraye. 
9  Derval. 

12  Nozay. 

14  Bo\it  de  Bois. 

14  Gesvres. 

14  Nantes,  in  Rte.  46. 
.  — b.  By  Chdteaubriant  119  kilom. 
=  73  Eng.  m. 

18  Corps  Nuds. 

17  Thourie. 

18  Ch&teaubriant  (Inn:  H.  des 
Voyageurs,  small,  but  clean),  a  town 
of  3673  Inhab.,  at  the  intersection 
of  several  roads.  Its  ancient  walls 
remain  nearly  intact.  The  Cctstle  was 
dismantled  by  Henri  IV.  and  liOuis 
XIII.,  \?ut  part  of  it,  including  a 
spiral  stair  leading  to  the  chamber  in 
which,  according  to  tradition,  Fran- 
coise  de  Foix  was  bled  to  death  by 
her  husband  Jean  de  Laval  (1525  or 
37),  are  incorporated  in  the  public 
offices.  The  Ch,  of  St.  Jean  de  B&^ 
is  an  interesting  Romanesque  struc- 
ture. 

18  La  Meilleraye. 

About  1  m.  on  the  1.  of  the  road 
lies  a  Monastery  of  the  Oi-der  of  La 
Trappe,  It  was  sold  as  national  pro- 
perty 1793,  and  was  repurchased  1816 
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by  a  Bomanust  Society  of  Trappista, 
who  had  been  settled  at  Lulworth  in 
Dorsetshire,  but  their  number  has 
been  greatly  diminished  (to  25)  since 
1830,  in  consequence  of  their  haying 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  Chouan 
insurrection  of  that  period. 

19  Nort  is  a  small  town  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Erdre,  which  becomes 
navigable  here  for  steamers.  One  plie^ 
daily  between  Nantes  and  Nort,  to 
and  fro.  The  Erdre  is  a  river  of  sin- 
gular beauty,  for  12  m.  below  this 
passing  a  succession  of  rocks,  castles, 
chapels,  villages,  alternating  with 
tracts  of  wood  and  cultivation.  At 
one  place  it  swells  out  into  the  form 
of  a  lake;  on  its  rt.  bank  are  Chapelle- 
8ur-Erdre,  and  the  castle  of  la  G&che- 
rie,  residence  of  the  Princess  Marguerite 
de  Na\'arre,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and 
authoress  of  the  romances  known  by 
the  title  Heptameron. 

A  little  ffurther  is  the  castle  of  Blue 
Beard  (Gilles  de  Betz),  whose  story 
is  told  in  Rte.  58. 

18  Carquefou. 

11  Nantks,  in  Rte.  46. 


ROUTE  42. 

MORLAIX  TO  NAKTE8,  BT  THE  MINES  OF 

hueijooat  and  foulahouan,    gar- 
baix,  pomtitt,  jos8elin,  amd  plo- 


This  is  a  cross-country  road,  not  a 
post-road,  but  traversed  by  a  Dili- 
gence. It  is  described  because  it 
includes  several  places  of  interest. 

There  is  a  good  view  of  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Morlaix  (Rte.  36) 
from  the  heights  crossed  on  quitting 
it.  The  road  gradually  approaches 
and  surmounts  the  chain  of  the  Menez 
Arr^  hills,  through  a  desolate  country 
chiefly  moorland.  The  summit  level 
is  reached  at  Croix  Court,  which  is 
also  the  boundary  of  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Morlaix  and  Ch&teaulin. 
About  1}  m.  beyond  Le  Mendi,  a 
hamlet  12  m.  from  Morlaix,  a  road 
turns  off  on  the  rt.  to 

Huelgoat(4  m.  farther).  Here  is  only 
a  poor  Inn  (Lion  d*Or),  which,  however, 


can  furnish  a  clean  bed  and  something 
to  eat.  Huelgoat  is  a  town  of  1200 
Inhab.,  in  a  remote  and  thinly -peopled 
district  celebrated  for  its  Mines  of  lead 
containing  silver  mixed  with  it.  They 
are  situated  about  1^  m.  from  the 
town,  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque 
valley,  through  which  runs  a  rushing 
stream,  concealed  from  view  at  one 
particular  spot  by  an  eboulement  of  co< 
loBsal  fragments  of  rocks. 

The  path  to  the  mines  is  carried 
through  thick  woods  by  tHe  side  of  a 
narrow  canal  or  aqueduct,  conveying 
water  to  move  the  machinery  and  the 
hydraulic  pump  by  which  the  mine  is 
kept  drv.  This  machine  is  a  master- 
piece of  mechanical  skill,  constructed 
by  M.  Jimcker,  an  engineer  of  Alsace, 
and  related  to  Cuvier.  It  well  deserves 
the  minute  attention  of  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  mining  or  machinery, 
and  has  been  thought  worthy  of  an 
eulogistic  report,  read  to  the  Academy 
of  &ience  bv  M.  Arago.  It  has  the 
force  of  280  horses,  and  raises  3  cubic 
mHres  53  centi^mes  per  minute,  a 
height  of  754  ft.,  effected  by  a  column 
of  water  equal  to  21  cubic  inches 
falling  from  a  height  of  196  ft.  It 
has  been  at  work  for  many  years  night 
and  day;  its  movements  are  free  from 
the  least  irregularity  or  the  slightest 
noise.  It  is  entirely  under  ground,  at 
a  considerable  depth  below  the  sur- 
£Bkce.  The  process  of  separating  the 
silver  from  the  ores  by  amalgamation 
with  mercury  is  also  very  curious. 
M.  Juncker,  who  for  many  years  di- 
rected these  works,  introduced  con- 
siderable ameliorations  on  the  Saxon 
method,  by  means  of  which  large 
masses  of  very  poor  ores  have  been 
worked,  which  were  formerly  rejected ; 
by  this  means  the  prosperity  of  the 
Huelgoat  mines  has  increased  much  of 
late  years.  Permission  to  enter  the 
mines  is  readily  given  by  the  director. 
The  best  time  for  visiting  them  is  at 
six  o'clock,  when  the  gangs  of  miners 
are  shifted,  and  the  nightworking  set 
relieve  those  who  have  toiled  through 
the  day.  The  descent  is  made  by  a 
bucket  and  rope.  The  vein  of  lead 
has  been  traced  for  more  than  ^  a  mile 
in  a  clay  slate  of  the  upper  Silurian 
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formation.      The  lead-ore  (galena)  is 
sent  to  Poulahouan  to  be  smelted. 

In  the  Church  of  Huelgoat  is  a  cu- 
rious reading-desk  (lutrin)  resting  on 
a  pedestal  resembling  the  classic  tripod, 
but  of  wood,  each  of  the  3  sides  orna- 
mented with  a  figure  in  bas-relief  of  a 
classic  character.  On  one  is  a  man 
with  long  hair  and  a  mace  over  his 
shoulder,  with  no  other  clothing  than 
a  short  cloak  ;  on  another  a  young 
man  in  cla^ic  garb,  bearing  a  torch  in 
one  hand  and  a  dart  in  the  other;  on 
the  third  a  female  bearing  a  c<ip  and 
vase,  in  the  guise  of  a  Bacchante.  It 
has  been  well  described  by  M.  Fre- 
minville;  but  nothing  is  known  of 
its  origin  or  the  meaning  of  its  canr- 
ings. 

The  Manage  de  la  Vierge  is  a  species 
of  cave  formed  by  fallen  masses  of 
granite  rock,  through  which  a  small 
stream  of  black  water  and  of  unknown 
origin  flows,  in  places  out  of  sight.  It 
is  possible  with  a  sure  foot  and  steady 
head  to  descend  into  the  gulf.  Near 
this  is  a  Rocking  Stone. 

The  Cascades  of  St,  fferbot  are  worth 
the  walk  to  them,  less  on  account  of 
the  waterfalls  themselves  than  for  the 
scenery  of  the  little  valley  in  which 
they  lie,  varied  with  dense  woods  and 
bare  jutting  rocks.  The  village  Church, 
surmounted  by  a  fine  square  tower  on 
a  height  above,  contains  the  tomb  and 
effigy  of  the  anchorite  St.  Herbot,  some 
carved  screen-work  in  the  choir,  and  a 
roodloft  of  elaborate  and  beautiful 
workmanship  in  the  style  of  the  Re- 
naissance. There  are  2  painted  win- 
dows of  rich  colour  with  the  date  1556. 
It  has  a  fine  W.  portal  in  the  decorated 
style,  but  bearing  the  date  1516,  an 
ogee  arch  ornamented  with  frizzled 
foliage,  and  a  still  more  beautiful  S. 
porch,  but  the  statues  are  poor.  Herbot 
is  a  veterinary  saint,  who  cures  the 
diseases  of  animals,  provided  a  lock  of 
the  beast's  hair  be  laid  on  his  altar. 

At  Branilis  in  the  parish  of  Looque- 
fret,  about  6  m.  from  Huelgoat,  at  a 
distance  from  any  village,  surrounded 
by  S  or  4  hovels,  is  a  fine  large  Church 
in  the  best  style  of  Qothic  art,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  and  internally 
adorned  with  carving   in    stone  and 


wood,  and  with  painted  glass,  now  all 
going  to  decay. 

Poulahouan,  on  the  direct  road  from 
Morlaix  to  Carhaix,  contains  other  lead- 
mmes,  but  inferior  in  extent  and  pro- 
ductiveness to  those  of  Huelgoat. 
Here,  however,  are  the  smelting-houses 
in  which  the  ore  from  both  mines  is 
reduced.  The  galleries  of  the  mine 
ihave  been  driven  horizontally  {  of  a 
mile  and  vertically  more  than  600  ft. 
in  the  grauwacke. 

There  is  a  direct  road  (15  m.)  from 
Huelgoat  to 

Carhaix  (La  Tour  d'Auvei^gne  is  a 
good  little  Inn:  game  very  cheap  ; 
partridges  M,  a  brace),  a  primitive 
town  (2000Inhab.)  among  the  hills, 
in  the  midst  of  that  most  unsophisti- 
cated district  of  ancient  Brittany, 
Comouailles.  It  abounds  in  old  houses, 
with  projecting  cornices  and  carved 
timber-work,  and  is  inhabited  by 
people  as  old-fashioned  as  their 
dwellings.  < 

Here  is  shown  the  house  in  wldch  ' 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne  (Th^ophile-Malo  ! 
Corret)  was  bom,  in  1743;  who,  stem  \ 
republican  as  well  as  brave  warrior, 
steadily  refused  rank,  but  died  the 
"premier  grenadier  de  France,"  in  the 
battle-field  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
A  statue  of  him  by  the  sculptor 
Maty>chetti  is  erected  in  the  Place.  In 
the  Chateau  de  la  Haye  are  preserved 
his  heart,  an  early  portrait,  his  sword, 
and  his  boots.  The  canal  from  Nantes 
to  Brest  will  send  a  branch  to  Carhaix. 

A  little  way  out  of  the  town  on  the 
road  to  Callac  is  an  ancient  structure, 
said  to  be  a  Roman  aqueduct.  There 
is  also  a  Roman  road  which  can  be 
traced  for  more  than  a  mile  on  the 
way  to  St.  Gildas.  Richard  Coour  de 
Lion  was  defeated  at  Carhaix,  1197,  by 
his  rebellious  vassals,  the  nobles  of 
Brittany.  Six  high  roads — to  Brest, 
Morlaix,  St.  Brieuc,  Vannes,  Ch&teau- 
lin,  and  Quimper— unite  here. 

A  direct  road  leads  from  Carhaix  to 
Lorient,  by  Le  Faouet,  and  over  the 
high  range  of  the  Montague  Noire. 
Not  far  from  Le  Faouet  is  a  very  hand- 
some Gothic  chapel. 

The  rood  to  Pontivy  and  Vannes 
quits  the  D^pt.  of  Finisterre  soon  after 
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leaTing  Cnrhaix,  passes  Rostr^nen 
("D^t.  C6tes  du  Nord),  beyond  which 
it  crosses  the  Brest  and  Nantes  Canal, 
and  reaches 

Pontivy  (Ttm:  H.  des  Voyagenrs), 
an  ancient  town  with  old  walls  and 
gates,  to  which  a  new  quarter  was 
ttekeid  on  by  Napoleon,  who  changed 
the  name  of  the  place  to  NapoleonTille. 
At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
however,  his  name  and  his  public 
works  were  dropped;  and  many  of  the 
buildings  remain  half  finished.  The 
rirer  Blavet,  now  rendered  navigable 
to  the  sea  at  Lorient,  and  the  canal 
from  Brest  to  Nantes,  afford  openings 
for  some  commerce.  The  Castle  of 
the  Xhikes  of  Brittany  Lb  of  ancient 
foundation,  but  the  actual  edifice  was 
rebuilt  1485.  It  is  very  picturesque, 
but  rapidly  falling  to  ruin.  The  fine 
church  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Nico- 
dkne  is  2 J  lieues  from  Ponti'vy. 

About  6  m.  N.  of  the  road  to  Jos- 
selin is  Sohan,  cradle  of  the  noble 
family  of  that  name,  now  a  poor  and 
insignificant  village,  but  prettily  situ- 
ated. Of  the  Castle f  now  neglected  by 
the  princes  its  owners,  scarcely  a 
morsel  of  wall  remains  above  the  sur- 
&ce;  the  last  fragments  having  been 
pulled  down  to  build  cottages  with  the 
stones. 

Posting  is  established  on  the  road 
between  Pontivy  and 

34  Josselin.  —  Inns :  Posts ;  Croix 
d'Or.  The  Castle  of  Josselin,  an  ancient 
feudal  fortress,  founded  on  a  rock 
above  the  river  Oest,  was  the  residence 
of  the  famous  Constable  de  Clisson, 
who  added  a  donjon,  now  destroyed, 
to  the  building,  and  died  here,  1407, 
in  a  chamber  facing  the  river,  still 
pointed  out.  The  oldest  parts  are  the 
round  towers,  on  the  outside,  built  of 
slate.  The  most  remarkable  portion 
of  the  building  is  the  inner  front,  in  the 
irregular  but  picturesque  style  of 
Gothic  in  its  latest  form,  equivalent  to 
our  Elizabethan,  and  dating  probably 
from  the  16th  centy.  It  is  surmounted 
by  pointed  gables,  and  no  two  divisions 
correspond;  the  windows,  surmounted 
by  Qothic  canopies,  are  interspersed 
with  parapets  of  interlacing  tracery,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  words  ' '  ik  plus," 


the  motto  of  the  Rohans,  to  whom  the 
castle  still  belongs,  cut  in  letters  of 
stone,  are  constantly  recurring.  From 
the  initials  A.  V.  with  a  coronet,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Alain 
VIII.  Vicomte  de  Josselin.  ' 

The  Tomb  of  Olivier  de  Clisson,  in  the 
Ch.  of  Notre  Dame,  was  violated  at  the 
Revolution,  and  the  effigies  of  himself, 
and  his  wife  Marguerite  de  Rohan, 
through  whom  he  inherited  the  castle, 
were  broken  to  pieces.  The  mutilated 
fragments  were  to  be  seen  lately  in  the 
sacristy.  A  modem  mausoleum  has 
been  erected,  in  execrable  taste. 

In  the  midst  of  a  wild  open  heath, 
half  way  between  Josselin  and  Ploer- 
mel,  a  modem  obelisk  marks  the  spot 
where  the  Combat  den  Trente  took  place. 
Here,  if  we  may  believe  Breton  poets 
and  writers  of  modem  date  (for  ancient 
authority  is  wanting  for  the  event,  and 
many  have  doubted  whether  it  ever 
occurred),  close  to  an  oak,  which  has 
long  since  disappeared,  called  "chdne 
de  mie  vol,"  a  battle  is  said  to  have 
been  fought  1351,  between  30  Bretons 
on  the  side  of  Charles  de  Blois,  and  30 
partisans  of  Jean  de  Montfort,  consist- 
ing of  20  English,  4  Flemings,  and 
6  Bretons,  there  not  being  enough 
English  on  the  spot  to  form  the  full 
complement  of  combatants.  The  chal- 
lenge was  given  by  Du  Beaumanoir, 
the  Breton  leader  of  the  garrison  of 
Josselin,  to  his  opponents,  who  com- 
posed part  of  the  garrison  of  Ploermel, 
m  consequence  of  an  alleged  infraction 
of  a  treaty  by  the  latter.  The  English 
were  led  on  by  a  knight  whom  the 
French  call  Brembro  (?  Pembroke), 
and  after  a  very  stout  resistance  were 
vanquished,  chiefly  owing  to  the  death 
of  their  leader.  The  combat  of  the 
30  is  not  mentioned  in  the  oldest  copies 
of  Froissart,  the  contemporary  chro- 
nicle of  the  wars  of  Brittany,  and  is 
doubted  by  Daru  in  his  History;  not- 
withstanding which  the  monumental 
obelisk  erected  since  the  Restoration, 
in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  at  the 
Revolution,  headed  "  Vive  le  Roi ! 
Les  Bourbons  totgours!"  gives  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  30  Bretons  engaged 
in  it. 

12  Ploermel,  in  Rte.  45. 
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15  Maleetroit.— There  Ib  no  poBtmg 
from  this  place  to 

Redon,  a  town  of  4500  Inhab.,  on 
the  Yilaine,  a  tidal  river  up  to  this 
pomt,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size,  while  the  navigation 
is  continued  by  locks  above  this  to 
Bennes. 

The  Church,  originally  belonging  to 
the  Abbey,  is  a  fine  Oothio  building 
with  a  semicircular  £.  end.  The  con- 
ventual buildings  are  turned  into  a 
college. 

The  Chateau  de  Beaumont,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  retains  3  towers 
of  considerable  antiquity  attached  to 
its  modem  constructions.  There  are 
extensive  slate-quarries  near  this. 

19  Rozay. 

24  Bout  de  Bois.  We  here  enter 
Rte.  41  a,  p.  140. 

14  Gesvres. 

14  Nantes.  (Route  46.) 


ROUTE  44. 

BREST  TO  NANTES,  BY  QUIHPEB^  AURAT, 
VANNES,  AND  LA  ROCHE  BERNARD. 
— ^EXCURSIONS  TO  UORIENT  AND  TO 
GARNAC  AND  LOKHARIAKER. 

807  kilom.  =  191  Eng.  m. 

Diligence  (mail)  daily,  in  36  hours, 
including  3  or  4  hours  stoppages.  It 
is  a  finely  constructed  road,  though 
hilly  firom  Brest  to  Le  Faou. 

llie  high  road  from  Brest  to  Ch&- 
teaulin  makes  a  great  circuit  in  order 
to  avoid  the  creeks  jutting  out  of  the 
Bay  of  Brest :  it  follows  the  Paris  road 
to 

20  Landemeau  (Rte.  36),  then  turns 
abruptly  S.  to 

19  Faou,  seated  on  a  river  which 
becomes  all  slime  at  low  water.  The 
costume  of  the  people  in  this  part  of 
Brittany  is  such  as  was  worn  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  II. — 
slouched  hats,  trunk  hose  (bragou  bras, 
».  e.  brogues  or  breeks),  vej^  wide, 
and  with  many  folds,  the  hair  hanging 
down  the  men  s  backs,  remmding  one 
of  the  pictures  in  Isaac  Walton.  The 
black  charcoal-burners  thus  attired 
have     very  singular  appearance.    The 


women  here  wear  a  sort  of  cravat  round 
their  necks.  The  Pardon  (}5),  cele- 
brated four  times  a  year  at  Rumengol 
near  Faou,  is  attended  with  very  curious 
ceremonies. 

From  the  high  ground  beyond  Faou 
a  pretty  view  is  obtained  on  the  rt. ; 
the  road,  which  is  very  hilly,  next  dips 
into  a  wooded  and  picturesque  dell,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  royal  manu- 
finctory  of  gunpowder,  called  Pont  de 
Puis.  Another  hill  surmounted,  and 
we  reach  the  banks  of  the  Ch&teauUn 
river  at  Port  de  Launay, 

[A  steamer,  at  one  time,  ran  from 
Brest  to  Port  Liaunay ,  2  m.  short  of  Chft- 
teaulin,  traversing  the  Rade  de  Brest 
through  its  entire  length,  and  enabling 
the  stranger  fully  to  ei:yoy  the  beauties 
of  that  fine  salt-water  lake.  For  a 
general  description  of  it,  and  of  the  vast 
rsnge  of  batteries  which  defend  it,  see 
Rte.  36. 

rt.  The  Pointe  des  Espagnols,  the 
extreme  projection  of  the  peninsula  of 
Quflem,  and  1.  the  Pointe  de  FAr- 
morique,  both  strongly  defended  by 
forts.  During  the  wars  of  the  Ligue, 
a  Spanish  force  sent  over  to  aid  the 
Due  de  Mercoeur  in  his  resistance  to 
Henri  IV .  took  possession  of  the  point, 
and,  intrenching  themselves  on  it,  com- 
pletely  commanded  the  entry  of  the 
roads.  Their  fort  was  at  length  cap- 
tured by  assault  by  Mar6chal  d'Au- 
mont,  assisted  by  1800  English,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Norris,  sent  over  by 
Queen  Ehzabeth,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  all  within  it  were  put  to 
the  sword  —  the  French  say,  chiefly 
through  the  savageness  of  the  English. 
The  English  formed  the  forlorn  hope 
in  scaling  the  breach;  and  here  the 
veteran  mariner  Frobiaher,  the  tamer 
of  ike  Spanish  Armada,  got  his  death- 
wound. 

The  peninsula  of  Qu  Aem,  consumed 
on  both  sides  by  the  ever-restless  waves, 
exhibits  a  fringe  of  notched  and  jagged 
rocks,  which,  as  they  become  under- 
mined by  the  ocean,  are  constantly 
giving  way.  Immense  fissures  are 
formed  every  year  in  the  ground  above, 
and  are  followed  by  numerous  land- 
I  slips.    These  bare  and  exposed  pro- 
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niontoriee,  covered  with  heath  and  cut 
ap  and  corroded  by  the  waves,  were 
:£e  choeen  site  of  the  worship  of  the 
.  Druids,  and  abound  in  those  curious 
Celtic  remains  called  Druidio  stones. 

J  4.) 

1.  The  Bay  of  Daoulas,  or  "Double 
Murder/'  is  so  called  from  the  slaugh- 
*»r  of  two  saints  by  a  pagan  chief, 
which  gave  rise  to  an  Abbey  whose  ruins 
still  remain.  They  are  diiefly  of  the 
i5th  centy.,  with  earlier  portions  in 
the  round  style.  Near  this  are  the 
quarries  of  the  Kersanton  stone,  so 
much  used  for  the  churches  of  Brit- 
tany.   (J  5.) 

rt.  The  steamer  next  entered  the 
Inlet  of  GhAteaulin,  bending  round  the 
projedking  promontory  Landevennec, 
•u  which  are  ruins  of  a  church  attached 
to  a  once  celebrated  Abbey,  the  Breton 
Chartreuse,  which  was  destroy^  at 
the  Revolution,  and  its  valuable  char- 
ters and  MSS.  sent  to  Brest  to  be  made 
i^ato  cartridges  by  the  artillery. 

The  banks  of  the  inlet,  now  contraot- 
.og  into  a  river,  are  picturesque,  but 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  very  wind- 
off- 

At  Port  de  Launav  the  voyage  for 
teamers  ends ;  the  nver  Aulne  being 
roesed  by  a  weir  and  lock  a  short  way 
-  bove  this,  to  render  it  navigable  for 
^•ai^es  as  far  as  Chftteauneuf,  where 
the  canal  to  Nantes  commences.] 


There  are  many  slate-quarries  on  the 
i^anks  of  the  river  near  to 

19  ChAteaulin.  —  Trm:  none  toler- 
•  <ible.  A  small,  but  not  remarkable 
town,  in  a  pretty,  nark-like  valley,  hav- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  Aulne,  and  an  old 
rastle  in  ruins  on  a  rock  behind  it. 
At  Plejfben,  7  m.  E.  of  t^iia,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  CStttrch,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
well-preserved  sculptured  portal,  bear- 
ing inside  of  it  statues  of  the  12 
Apostles;  the  windows  are  adorned 
with  painted  glass.  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  very  curious  Calvaire  resting  on  4 
.irches,  on  the  sides  and  the  top  of 
which  our  Saviour^s  passion  is  repre- 
sented in  bas-reliefs  and  statues,  more 
than  120  in  number,  not  ill  drawn,  the 
dr^>ery  especially.    The  costume  is 


that  of  the  16th  centy.,  yet  the  date 
afi&zed  to  the  monument  Ib  1650. 

Quimper  may  be  reached  from  ChA- 
teaulin  in  about  2^  hours.  The  road 
here  quits  the  valley  of  the  Aulne  by  a 
steep  ascent  3  m.  long;  from  the  very 
top  of  which,  an  open  moorland  tract, 
you  still  look  down  upon  ChAteaulin 
and  its  valley.  This  ridge  is  called 
the  Black  Mountain.  It  was  near  this 
part  of  the  road  that  a  party  of  in- 
trusive clergy  and  bishops,  appointed 
by  the  Revolutionist  ^vemment,  pro- 
ceeding to  a  confirmation  at  Brest,  were 
stopped,  dragged  out  of  the  coach  by 
a  party  of  Chouans,  and  murdered  on 
tbe  highway. 

28  Quimper  (Corentin),  —  Inn:  H. 
de  I'Epe^,  the  only  good  one. 

Quimper  is  capital  of  the  D^pt. 
Ffnisterre,  though  it  has  only  9860 
Inhab.,  while  Brest  has  30,000.  It 
bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity  as  much 
as  any  town  in  Brittany,  and  is  still 
partly  surrounded  by  the  walls  and 
watch-towers  erected  for  its  defence 
bv  Pierre  de  Dreux,  who,  though  a 
bishop,  was  also  a  great  captain  in  his 
time.  The  Cathedral  rears  its  stately 
W.  front,  with  a  deep  sculptured  portal, 
rich  in  foliage,  but  much  fractured, 
between  two  masnve  towers,  on  one 
side  of  the  market-place.  It  is  a  large 
and  fine  edifice,  begun  1424,  and  has 
this  peculiaritv,  that  its  nave  is  not  on 
a  line  with  vm  choir,  which  inclines 
considerably  to  the  N.E.,  although  the 
irregularity  is  not  so  perceptible  as  to 
foe  a  defect.  The  interior  is  of  a 
stately  height;  in  the  S.  aisle  is  a 
curious  grated  niche.  The  pulpit  is 
carved  and  gilt.  The  sculpture  of  the 
porch  is  like  that  of  Folgoat  in  the 
beautiful  treatment  of  the  foliage.  The 
towers  though  massive  are  not  heavr, 
being  set  Off  by  the  slit  windows  30  ft. 
high  which  pierce  them,  and  by  the 
light  open  parapet  with  which  they 
terminate. 

The  ruined  Ch,  of  the  Cordeliers, 
begun  1224,  with  its  elegant  though 
mutilated  cloister,  and  a  large  window 
looking  over  the  Rue  St,  Francds,  and 
the  chapel  of  Locmaria,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  to  the  S.,  appa- 
rently older  than  any  in  Quimper,  and 
H 
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a  work  of  the  middle  of  the  12th 
centy.,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  anti- 
quary. 

The  best  and  most  modem  houses 
line  a  quay  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Odel^  which  flows  through  Quimper  in 
the  form  of  a  canal.  On  its  1.  bank 
stands  the  Prefecture,  fronting  a  sort 
of  Champ  de  Man,  behind  which  a 
tall  and  steep  hill  rises,  covered  with 
a.  hanging  wood,  cut  into  terraces  and 
zigzag  paths,  forming  an  agreeable 
public  walk,  leading  to  the  top,  whence 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  which 
expands  greatly  below  the  town. 

Quimper  is  said  to  be  an  agreeable 
residence  ;  its  situation  is  vexy  pretty, 
and  some  traut-fishing  might  be  had 
in  the  neighbouring  streams  :  the  cli- 
mate is  bad,  however. 

For  those  who  have  time  and  in- 
dination,  there  remain  to  be  visited 
near  Quimper  the  picturesque  manoir 
of  Coat  BUy,  a  little  to  the  rt.  of  the 
road  to  Ch&teaulin  (date  1517)  ;  the 
elegant  and  well-preserved  chapel  of 
La  Mere  de  XHeu,,  16th  cent. ;  the 
Moustoir,  an  ancient  fortified  mansion 
on  the  way  to  Concameau. 

A  new  high  road  hwi  been  made 
from  this  to  the  Pointe,  or  Bee  du 
Rax,  a  storm-beaten  promontoxy,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lighthouse,  which, 
though  nearly  270  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
constantly  covered  by  the  spray  during 
tempests.  The  spot  has  little  gran- 
deur, but  a  savage  wildness ;  the  sea 
around  is  always  tempest-tossed,  and 
the  shore  of  the  Bale  des  Tr^pass^s,  uo 
called  from  the  number  of  dead  bodies 
washed  upon  it,  is  perpetually  covered 
with  wrecks.  The  flat,  bare,  rocky 
peninsula  of  Penmarch  abounds  in 
Celtic  remains.  Near  Soc'h  is  a  Dm- 
idic  parallelogram  of  upright  stones, 
and  the  finest  dolmen  in  Finisterre, 
consisting  of  1 6  vertical  slabs  support- 
ing two  horizontal  or  tabular  stones. 

(§4.) 

The  road  out  of  Quimper  to  Quim- 
perie  has  been  carried  round  the  flanks 
of  the  hills,  instead  of  over  their  tops. 

21  Rosporden  stands  on  the  borders 
of  a  laKe  pond. 

25  Quimperie  (no  good  Inn)  is 
seated  amidst    hills,   on    a   brawling 


river,  the  Elle,  and  is  a  pretty  town. 
5300  Inhab. 

The  laiige  mass  of  building  on  one 
side  of  the  Place,  now  serving  as 
Mairie,  &o.,  was  originally  a  convent 
of  Benedictines,  attached  to  which, 
behind,  is  the  CA.  of  Ste.  Croic,  a  build- 
ing calculated  to  interest  the  anti- 
quary and  architect,  from  its  age  (10th 
or  11th  cent.  ?),  and  its  form,  a  ro- 
tunda surmounted  by  a  dome  with  4 
prqjecting  apses,  one  of  which  has 
been  mc^emised.  The  arrangement 
of  the  central  piers,  c<Hioave  inwardly^ 
convex  outwardly,  the  pilasters  at- 
tached to  them,  the  narrow,  loop- 
holed,  roundheaded  windows  high  up 
in  the  wall,  all  mark  its  antiquity. 

3  flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  the  altar, 
ben^h  which  is  a  curious  sad  still 
more  ancient  crypt^  entered  from  the 
outside.  It  contains  the  grave  of  St. 
Gurlot :  the  Bretons  thrust  their  anns 
through  a  hole  in  his  tombstone,  in 
order  to  be  cured  of  rheumatism. 
Above  the  main  entrance  to  the  church 
is  a  bas-relief  of  good  execution,  of 
the  age  of  Frands  I.,  representing  the 

4  Evangelists  and  the  Theologioal 
Virtues. 

There  is  another  church  (Si,  Michel) 
on  the  top  of  the  hUl,  its  groundwork 
Romanesque,  with  additions  of  the 
12th  and  15th  cents. 

Travellers  bound  torLonent  (where 
the  H.  de  France  is  a  good  Inn)  take 
a  route  to  the  rt.  of  our  line  on  quit- 
ting QuimperU.  These  is  nothing  re« 
markable  m  that  dull  modem  town  of 
straight  streets  and  19,095  Inhab., 
save  its  Dockyard,  which  is  hot  readily 
shown  to  an  F^nglialiTnAHj  and  which 
he  need  not  care  to  see,  as  it  is  much 
inferior  to  those  of  his  own  country. 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
stands  in  the  angle  between  two  creeks, 
one  of  which,  the  estuary  of  the  Scorff, 
forms  the  port  militaire,  the  other  the 
port  marohand.  They  unite  below 
the  town,  where  they  are  met  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Blavet  from  the  E.,  and 
expand  into  ihe  Roads ;  but  as  the 
dockyard  occupies  nearly  the  entire 
margin,  and  is  surroimded  on  all  sides 
by  a  high  wall,  all  view  of  the  water 
is  excluded  from  the  town,  and  o<mtri* 
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bates  nothing  to  remove  the  mono- 
tonoua  duhaeas  •£  its  dirty  streets, 
whose  meagre  hoHses  look  as  though 
they  were  built  merely  to  be  knocked 
down.  An  excellent  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  dockyard  may  be  obtained  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  ef  the  parish 
dmroh. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Dockyard  » 
the  house  of  the  iVe/s<  i/ort^W.  The 
adjacent  buildiags  are  part  of  those 
erected  by  the  "  Cempaf^e  des  Indee 
Orientalesy"  whose  establishment  here, 
1666,  converted  into  a  town  a  previ- 
ously obscure  village.  The  company 
was  dissolved  1770.  Law  of  Lauris- 
ton,  the  South  Sea  schemer,  occupied 
the  house  which  is  now  the  Pr^fecturs. 
Near  to  it  stands  a  narrow  look-out 
tow^  180  ft.  lagh,  overtopping  all 
other  buildings,  affording  a  view  of 
the  whole  roeoMiead  and  of  the  coast 
lar  and  wide ;  nesr  this  is  a  small 
aBtroBomical  observatory.  Lorient  is 
excfauively  a  building  dock  ;  there  are 
no  bagnes  nor  convicts  here.  There 
are  15  or  16  buUding-slipe  (cales)  here 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek, 
hut  only  one  has  a  permanent  roof,  fit 
for  fint-rates ;  the  rest  are  mostly  for 
flrigates  and  steam -vessels.  A  new 
JFimdene  near  to  the  shed  for  masting 
vessels,  2  laige  mast-houses,  and  very 
extensive  workshops,  provided  with  a 
■team-engine,  have  been  finished. 

The  roads  opea.  out  at  the  lower  ex- 
tvemitj  of  the  creek  wUch  forms  the 
port :  they  are  partly  dry  at  low 
water.  Some  way  down  is  the  lie  St. 
Michel,  covered  with  the  yeUow  build- 
ings of  the  Laaaret,  and  beyond  it,  on 
a  projecting  point,  the  fortress  of  Port 
Zouis^  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  mounting  500  cannon  (?) 

A  steamer  goes  trom  Lorient  to 
Nantea,  and  vice  versa,  every  week, 
tovkchi^g  at  Belle  Isle,  a  barren  rock, 
which  WM  captured  by  the  Bhiglish, 
under  Qenerai  Hodson  and  Admiral 
KemMl,  m  1761. 

The  eetuary  of  the  Seorff  is  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge  in  going  to  Auray 
ftcfDi  Lorient.] 

A  coach  runs  between  Quimperl^ 
aad  Nantes  daily  in  about  24  hrs., 


through  Lorient  and  Hennebon.  The 
direct  road  to  Hennebon  passes  out  of 
the  D^pt.  Finisterre  into  the  Morbihan 
about  6  m.  from  QuimperM. 

The  river  Blavet  is  crossed  by  an 
iron  suspension  bridge  to  reach 

24  Hennebon  (H.  du  Commerce  ; 
tolerable^,  an  antique  town,  4477 
Inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  its  1. 
bank,  once  the  chief  port  of  Morbihan. 
Its  name  must  be  familiar  to  all  who 
have  read  Froiasart,  through  the  noble 
defence  which  it  made  in  the  succes- 
sion war  of  Brittany  1342,  during  two 
sieges  sustained  by  /eanne  do  Mont- 
fort  against  the  armies  of  Philippe  do 
Valois  and  Charles  of  BloU.  The  cap- 
ture and  imprisonment  in  Paris  of 
Jean  do  Montfort  would  have  ruined 
his  cause  in  Brittany  but  for  his  heroic 
countess,  who,  possessing  the  courage 
of  a  man  and  the  heart  of  a  lion,  threw 
herself  into  Hennebon,  strengthened 
its  works,  filled  it  with  provisions,  and 
animated  the  courage  of  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants  to  resist  to  the  last 
extremity.  To  marshal  troops,  to 
lead  them  to  the  onset,  to  fight  hand 
to  hand  armed  cap-k-pied  with  sword 
and  casque,  to  manage  a  war-hor80 
with  the  skOl  .ef  the  most  adept  cava- 
lier, to  preside  in  council,  or  dictate 
treaties;  such  were  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  noble  dame.  Several 
times  did  she  boldly  sally  forth  at  the 
head  of  her  troops  to  assail  the  enemy, 
and  on  one  occasion  set  fire  to  lus 
camp  ;  and  when  the  besiegers  turned 
round  to  defend  it  in  such  numbers  as 
to  cut  off  her  retreat  into  the  town, 
she  forced  her  way  through  them  and 
e£Eected  her  escape  to  Auray,  whence, 
after  boating  up  the  country  around 
for  5  days,  she  returned  in  triumph  to 
Hennebon  with  a  force  augmented 
from  300  to  600  men,  and  entered  the 
gates  in  safety.  At  length  the  last 
extremity  arrived ;  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted,  her  counsellors  ad- 
vised surrender,  and  articles  of  capitu- 
lation were  drawn  up.  She  was  forced 
unwillingly  to  consent  to  yield,  pro- 
vided at  the  end  of  3  days  succour  did 
not  arrive  from  England.  On  the  eve 
of  the  2nd  day,  as  she  was  gazing  from 
her  watch-tower,  she  perceived  the 
B  2 
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English  fleet,  which  had  been  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  Blavet  full  sail,  bringing  the 
brave  knight  Sir  Walter  de  Manny, 
with  a  strong  force  of  English  knights 
and  archers,  and  plenty  of  provisions. 
All  thoughts  of  surrender  were  now 
abandoned  ;  and,  alter  one  or  two  suc- 
cessful sorties,  the  siege  was  raised. 
Two  years  after  this,  Edward  III.  in 
person  landed  here  with  an  army  of 
12,000,  which  laid  siege  to  Vannee. 
In  1375,  however,  4he  town  was  taken 
by  Du  Guesclin,  and  the  English  gar- 
rison all  put  to  the  sword,  except  the 
commanders  Wisk  and  Prior,  who  were 
reserved  for  ransom.  The  only  relics 
now  remaining  in  the  town  from  that 
period  of  bloodshed  are  a  portion  of 
the  town-wall  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  an  ancient  gate  which  led  to  the 
castle ;  it  is  a  pointed  gateway  be- 
tween 2  very  massive  round  towers, 
and  is  now  a  prison.  The  Church  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  it  is  unfinished,  and  only  re- 
markable for  a  lofty  and  elegant  portal, 
recessed  and  fringed,  not  unlike  that 
at  Harfleur,  surmounted  by  a  crock- 
eted  steeple.  There  are  some  pic- 
turesque old  houses  here. 

[Near  Baud  (a  poor  town,  destitute 
of  a  tolerable  inn),  15  m.  N.  of  Henne- 
bon,  is  the  statue  called  Venus  of  Qui- 
^P^Vi  from  a  castle  of  that  name  now 
razed  to  the  ground,  on  whose  site  it 
is  placed.  It  is  of  granite,  coarsely 
worked  and  badlv  designed  ;  the  arms 
are  crossed  in  front  over  a  piece  of 
drapery  like  a  stole,  descending  half- 
way down  the  'thighs ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  is  naked.  Nothing  is  known 
concerning  its  origin,  and  the  conjec- 
tures are  very  vague.  One  writer 
supposes,  from  its  Egyptian  character, 
that  it  was  a  Qallic  Isis,  and  it  is 
called  Venus  only  in  the  inscriptions 
on  the  pedestal  set  up  1689.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  down  to  the 
17th  centy.  it  was  worshipped  with 
foul  rites,  and  is  even  now  looked  on 
with  superstitious  veneration  by  the 
peasantry.] 

A  dreary  and  monotonous  countxy 
of  moor  and  heathland  is  crossed  on 
quitting  Hennebon  to  reach 


13  Landevan. 

16  Auray  (/Hn;  Pavilion  d'en  Bob  ; 
tolerable),  a  town  of  3734  Inhab.,  on 
the  Auray ;  in  nowise  remarkable,  but 
from  its  position  it  is  the  best  start- 
ing-point for  a  visit  to  the  Celtic  anti-  I 
quities  of  Camao  and  Locmariaker, 
Jolting  gigs  may  be  hired  here  for  10 
fr.  to  go  and  retium. 

The  Castle  of  Auray,  no  part  of 
which  is  now  standing,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  King  Arthur.  A 
battle  fought  under  its  walls,  1364, 
settled  the  succession  to  the  dukedom 
of  Brittany  in  favour  of  young  De 
Montfort,  son-in-law  to  King  Edward 
III.,  who  owed  the  victory  to  his  Eng- 
lish allies,  led  on  by  the  brave  John 
Chandos.  In  the  opposite  ranks  fought 
Du  Guesclin,  who  was  made  prisoner 
by  Chandos,  and  Olivier  de  Clisson, 
who  lost  an  eye  in  the  battle.  Charles 
de  Blois  was  slain  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  there  fell  on  his  side 
not  less  than  5000  men,  while  the 
English  lost  a  very  small  number. 

8t.  Anne  ^  Auray  is  a  celebrated  pil- 
grimage chwrdi  6  m.  from  the  town, 
frequented  usuidly  by  6000  devotees 
from  all  parts  of  Brittany  in  the  month 
of  July,  but  not  otherwise  remark- 
able. It  is  a  modem  and  not  hand- 
some building. 

In  another  direction,  about,  a  mOe 
from  Auray,  is  the  nunnery  of  the 
Chartreuse,  occupied  by  the  Soeurs  de  * 
la  Sagesse,  who  instruct  a  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.   Attached  to  their 
church   is    the   Expiatory   Monvment, 
erected  by  the  Bourbons  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  950  unfortunate  Emigr^ 
and  Royalists  who  composed  the  ill- 
advised  expedition  to  Quiberon,  1795, 
and  who  either  fell  there,  or  were  shot 
by  the  Republicans  on  the  banks  of 
the  Auray,  at  the  spot  marked  by  a 
Grecian  temple  not  far  distant  from 
the  Chartreuse.    Another  monument, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  church 
to  record  their  unhappy  fate,  ib  not  a 
work  of  merit,  either  in  genend  design 
or  in  the  execution  of  the  baa-relief 
intended  to  adorn  it.     It  bears  the 
names  of  those  who  fell. 

The  village  of  Breech  was  the  birth- 
place of  George  Cadoudal,  a  leader  of 
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the  Chouans.  Morbihan  was  the 
centre  of  their  insurrection. 

The  Excursion  to  Comae  and  Loc- 
mariaker  may  be  made  in  one  day  by 
porsuing  the  following  plan,  and  pro- 
Tided  the  traveller  can  walk  8  m.,  the 
only  mode  of  passing  between  these 
two  places  being  on  foot.  If  the  wind 
be  favourable  he  may  hire  a  boat  for 
10  firancs  and  descend  the  Auray  to 
Locmariaker,  a  pleasant  voyage  of  a 
little  more  than  an  hour  ;  if  he  visit 
G&vr  Innis  {N.B.  in  this  case  take 
candles  and  matches),  1  or  1|  hr.  more 
is  required  :  from  Locmariaker  on  foot 
to  Camac  will  take  2  hrs.  He  must, 
however,  beforehand,  hire  a  gig  at 
Auray,  and  send  it  on  to  Camac  to 
wait  for  him.  He  may  return  to  Auray 
in  the  gig  in  2^  hrs. 

In  sailing  down  the  estuary  of  the 
Aui-ay  he  will  pass 

rt.  The  ChAteau  de  Plessis  Kaer,  a 
Gothic  castle,  with  additions  of  the 
time  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  ruins  of 
another,  called  Rosnareu.  Kear  this 
tiie  boatmen  assert  that  ruins  of  the 
piles  of  a  bridge,  which  they  attribute 
to  CiBsar,  may  be  discovered  at  low 
water  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

rt.  A  perfect  Ch&teau,  called  Ker- 
entree.  The  river  now  widens  out, 
and  a  little  farther  on  we  enter 

The  Morhihan  (Little  Sea),  an  inland 
sea  or  archipelago  firom  which  the  de- 
partment is  named,  so  thickly  beset 
with  islands  that  the  common  belief 
assigns  them  a  number  equal  to  the 
days  of  the  year.  The  shores  on  all 
sides  have  a  most  jagged  outline, 
fringed  with  capes,  creeks,  and  inlets  ; 
they  are  of  granite,  barely  covered 
with  the  scantiest  vegetable  soil,  sup- 
porting a  growth  of  barren  heath ; 
verv  <^n  the  surfisice  is  mere  bare 
rock.  2  narrow  peninsulas  or  arms, 
projecting  from  the  £.  and  W.,  sepa- 
rate this  gpilf  from  the  sea,  allowing 
only  a  narrow  passage  between  them. 
This  archipelago  is  very  difficult  to  na- 
vigate— ^a  perfect  labyrinth  of  islands, 
separated  by  intricate  passages  which 
oi^  the  experienced  navigator  can 
thread.  The  land  rises  but  little 
above  the  sea  ;  it  is  sterile  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  the  peasantry  are  miserably 


poor,  and  barely  win  a  scanty  crop 
from  a  soil  whoso  proper  productions 
seem  heath  and  furze.  Yet  this  me- 
lancholy and  mysterious  but  unin- 
viting district  seems  to  have  been  the 
head  -  quarters  of  the  religion  of  the 
Druids  —  the  number  of  barrows, 
cairns,  dolmens,  menhirs,  &o.,  is  ex- 
traordinary (§  4). 

The  island  of  Gdor  Innis,  or  Gaffr^ 
n^,  nearly  opposite  Locmariaker,  may 
be  visitea  on  the  way  thither,  diverg- 
ing a  mile  or  2  to  the  E.  It  is  "  an 
isluid  of  granite  about  i  m.  long,  of 
grani^  covered  with  turf,  in  which 
rises  a  tumulus  30  ft.  high  and  300  in 
circumference.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
subterranean  passage  or  cromlech,  con- 
sisting of  13  and  14  vertical  props  at 
the  sides  and  10  ciq>-Btones.  Some  of 
them  are  covered  with  engraved  lines 
forming  pattema  somewhat  resembling 
the  tattooing  of  a  New  Zealander. — 
Lukis,  The  only  way  to  get  to  these 
islands  is  to  take  a  boat  from  Loc- 
mariaker. The  Auray  boatmen  either 
cannot  or  will  not  go  over. 

Locmariaker  is  a  poor  village,  possess- 
ing acdtnmodation  only  of  the  common- 
est kind  for  a  traveller.  It  stands  on  a 
heathy  promontory  projecting  between 
the  ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Morbihan, 
but  is  deserted  by  the  tide  at  low 
water,  so  that  one  must  land  at  a  sort 
of  pier  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  village, 
near  the  Mont  Hellu,  a  mound  of  stones 
or  galgal,  about }  m.  N.  W.  of  the  vil- 
lage. There  is  another  similar  mound 
to  the  S.  E.  called  butte  de  Ceesar.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  Celtic  monu- 
ments lie  to  the  N.  of  the  village, 
between  it  and  the  Mont  Hellu.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  last  house  is  a  menhir 
20  ft.  long,  overthrown  like  &verj 
other  in  this  district;  a  little  to  the  1. 
on  an  eminence  is  a  dolmen,  the  top 
stone  of  which  is  12  to  15  ft.  square, 
and  in  parts  3  ft.  thick.  Still  farther 
to  the  N.  lies  prostrate  and  broken 
into  4  fragments  the  largest  Menhir 
known;  it  measures  nearly  60  ft.  in 
length,  and  5  or  6  ft.  in  height  as  it 
lies.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what 
force  so  huge'  a  mass  can  have  hf&n. 
snapped  short  across,  with  such  clean 
fractures.    Some  have  attributed  its 
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&n  to  ligkbimg:  Kear  to  it  is  another 
dolmen  called  Dol  ar  Marchantf  the 
Merchant's  Table,  which  seems  lat^r 
than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood; 
it  consists  of  2  table-stones,  one  of 
them  16  ft,  b^  12;  supported  on  3 
vertical  ones;  it  is  possible  to  creep 
imder  it,  and  remark  the  singular 
figures  cut  on  its  under  surface.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  Mont  Hellu,  a  vast 
heap  of  cinders  is  said  to  ha^e  been 
found  (?) 

There  are  nmfiy  other  similar  monu- 
ments near  Locmariaker,  but  these  are 
the  principal  ones. 

Locmariaker  (i.  e.  place  of  the  Virgin 
Marv)  is  supposed  to*  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Dariorigumf  the  capital 
of  the  Venetes :  its  position  agrees  with 
Csesai^s  description  of  their  "  oppida 
in  extremis  Unguis,  promontoTusqtre 
posita,*'  and  some  substructures  of 
houses  laid  bare  near  the  village  are 
attributed  to  the  Romans. 

[Ther  peninsula  of  Hhuys^  which,  with 
that  of  Loamiffiaker,  form,  as  it  were, 
the  natural  piers  separating  the  Soa  of 
Morbihatii  ^m  the  Atlantic,  contains 
the  following  objects-  of  euriosity.  I. 
Le  Grand  Mont,  called  also  la  Butte  de 
Tumiac,  situated  about  4  m.  from  Sar- 
Eeau,  an  obscure  little  town,  but  me- 
morable as  the  birthplace  of  the  author 
of  Gil  Bias.  It  is  the  largest  tumulus 
existing  in  Franoe,  100  ft.  high  and 
300  in  circumference,  and  is  planted 
near  the  extremity  of  the  promontory. 

2.  The  ruined  cA.  of  the  Abbey  of  8t. 
Otklas  de  Rhuys,  remarkable  because  it 
was  the  retreait  of  Abelard  in  1125,. 
who  narrowly  escaped  poisoning  at  the 
hands  of  tin  refractory  and  ill-con- 
ditioned monks,  whose  dissolute  man- 
ners he  wished  to  repress.  The  re- 
mains consist  of  a  modem  nave,  and  a 
very  ancient  choir  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  terminating  at  the  E..  end  in  3 
semicircular  chapels^  The  walls  of  the 
transept  are  partly  of  herring-bone 
masonry.  The  date  of  the  oldest  part 
of  the  building  is  probably  1038.  The 
tomb  of  the  saint  is  pointed  out; 
an  ancient  font  deserves  notice.  St. 
Gildas  is  about  21  m.  from  Tannes. 
On  the  way  to  St.  Qildas  from  Yannes, 

3,  the  Castle  of  Succinio  may  be  visited. 


It  is  a  fine  and  perfect  feudal  fortress, 
built  1260  by  John  the  Red,  Duke  of 
BHttany.  it  has  nearly  the  form  of  a 
pentagon  flanked  by  6  round  towers. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Constable 
de  Richemont,  who  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish at  Formigny.] 

Between  Camttc  and  Locmariaker 
a  deep  frith  of  the-  sea  penetrates  far 
idand,  and  is  crossed  half  way  by  a 
ferry;  the  way  is  very  intricate,  fi?om 
the  number  or  paths,  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  found  without  a  guide,  and  the 
road  is  very  bad.  The  distance,  8  m., 
is  practicable  only  on  foot. 

TBte  Perry  of  Cherispere  over  this 
mlet  is  prettily  situated,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Uttle  port  of  La 
Trinity  in  the  bay  of  Crach. 

A  Kttle  to  the  W.  of  the  ferry,  near 
some  salt-works,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  dell,  is  a  rude  monument  to 
mark  the  grave  of  a  royalist,  shot  on 
the  spot,  1801. 

The  approach  to  Carnac  is  marked 
by  the  prominent  C^m,  or  Tomhelle 
de  8t,  Michel,  so  called  from  the  chapel 
surmounting  it.  It  is  a  cone  of  loose 
stones  artificially  heaped  together, 
standing  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
great  army  of  rocks  of  Camac,  of 
which  it  commands  a  view,  as  well 
as  of  the  sea  and  promontory  of  Qui* 
heron. 

Camac.  Inn :  H.  des  Voyageurs,  an 
humble  auberge. 

The  great  Celtic  Monument  of  Camac, 
the  most  extensive  in  France,  is  situated 
aibout  f  m.  from  this  remote  village, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Auray.  In  the  midst  of  a  wide  heath, 
as  dreary  and  blasted  in  aspect  as  that 
**Bear  Forres,"  extends  this  brother- 
hood of  grey  stones, — ^rude  blocks  set 
on  end,  angular,  showing  no  marks  of 
polish,  and  hirsute  with  the  long  moss 
which  has  covered  the  hard  surface  of 
the  granite,  and  marks  the  length  of 
time  they  must  have  stood  in  their 
present  position.  At  first  sight  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  any  order,  so 
many  are  overthrown,  and  the  gaps 
left  in  the  lines  by  depredations  are^ 
so  numerous  and  wide;  indeed,  every 
house  and  every  wall  in  the  vicinity 
seems  to  have  been  built  out  of  this 
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ready  quairy.  The  great  maas  of  the 
BtoneB  extends  between  2  windmills. 
They  are  arranged  in  11  lines,  forming 
10  avenueSy  with  a  ounred  row  of  18 
Btonea  at  one  end,  touching  at  its 
extremities  the  two  outside  rows. 


The  ranVs  are  beet  pnaerred,  and 
the  stones  are  highest,  near  the  farm 
called  Menec,  There  are,  it  is  said, 
not  less  than  12,000  stones,  blocks 
of  the  granite  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  country,  and  which  is  barely 
coTered  with  sc^  and  in  many  places 
projects  naked  above  it.  None  ex- 
ceed 18  ft.  in  height,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  are  cubical  masses  not 
more  than  3  ft.  high.  They  give  one 
the  idea  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  country  respect- 
ing their  origin  is,  that  St.  Comely 
(Cornelius),  hard  pressed  by  an  army 
of  Pagans,  fled  to  the  sea-i&ore,  but, 
finding  no  boat  .to  further  his  escape, 
uttered  a  prayer,  which  converted  his 
pursuers  into  stones.  Of  thenumerous 
theories  invented  by  learned  antiqua- 
ries to  account  for  the  origin  and  object 
of  these  stones,  several  are  not  less 
absurd  nor  more  probable  than  the 
legend  just  mentioned;  none  are  satis- 
factory. The  opinions  perhaps  least 
unworthy  of  consideration  would  sup- 
pose either  that  it  was  a  buiial-plaoe 
on  the  site  of  some  great  battle-field, 
and  that  each  stone  marked  a  grave, 


or  that  it  was  a  great  temple  dedicated 
to  serpent  worship.  It  was  probably 
oonnected  with  some  of  those  rites  of 
initiation  which  formed  part  of  the 
Druidical  religion,  and  were  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  the  Greek 
Mysteries. 

At  Erdmm,  about  8  m.  W.  of  Car- 
nac,  and  again  at  8U  Barbe,  between 
Cainao  and  Erdevan,  there  are  similar 
assemblages  of  stones,  but  not  so  nu- 
merous. Some  have  maintained  that 
these  three  systems  of  rude  pillars' 
wero  once  united,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  this.  The  piles  of  stones 
invariably  follow  the  same  direction 
from  £.  to  W.  One  can  scarcely  see 
Camac  without  comparing  it  with 
Stonehenge;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  spite  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
stones,  the  few  and  gigantic  masses 
of  Salisbury  Plain  are  far  moro  im- 
pressive than  the  long  array  of  the 
petrified  arxny  on  the  heath  of  Mor- 
bihan.  At  Cwmac  there  aro  no  cross- 
stones  raised  on  the  top  of  the  upright 
slabs,  as  at  Stonehenge. 

The  Penuunla  of  Quibenm  strotches 
10  m.  S.  into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  the  village  of  Carnac.  Its  name 
is  associated  with  melancholy  recollec- 
tions of  the  ill-contrived  and  ill-exe- 
cuted expedition,  consisting  of  6000 
French  emigrants  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land, who  wero  landed  there  from  a 
British  fleet  1795,  and,  after  a  futile 
attempt  to  break  through  the  Repub- 
lican armies  opposed  to  them,  were 
for  the  most  put  driven  into  the  sea 
by  General  Hoche.  The  surprise,  bv 
Hoche,  of  Fort  Penthidvro,  which 
guards  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  and 
of  which  the  ^migrfo  had  made  Uiem- 
selves  masters  on  first  landing,  decided 
the  finte  of  the  expedition.  Sombreuil, 
their  brave  leader,  when  expelled  from 
it,  drew  up  his  little  band  on  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  sand,  where 
they  made  the  most  determined  resist- 
ance, so  as  to  call  down  the  admira- 
tion of  their  antagonists  and  fellow 
countrymen.  Humbert,  the  repub- 
lican general,  advanced  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  promised  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared  if  they  laid  down 
their  arms.     A  storm  prevented  the 
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British  fleet  rendering  them  any  aaaist- 
ance;  one  corvette  alone  for  a  time 
checked  the  Republicans  by  its  de- 
structive fire,  and  a  few  of  the  fugi- 
tives were  brought  off  in  the  boats  of 
the  squadron;  but  many,  including 
women  and  children,  perished  in  the 
waves.  950  unfortunate  men,  most 
of  them  persons  of  rank  or  station, 
who  capitulated  on  promise  of  am- 
nesty, with  their  commander,  Som- 
breuil,  were,  in  spite  of  that,  oon- 
Yeyed  to  Auray  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  shot  there  (see  p.  148)i  The 
descent  on  Quiberon  was  an  example 
of  the  danger  of  disgrace  and  failure 
which  England  runs  by  ''waging  a 
little  war." 

The  road  from  Auray  to  Camao  is 
not  good;,  the  latter  part  is  veiy  bad. 

IHligtnoe,  Auray  to  Kantes,  in  12  hrs. 

There  i»  nothmg  to  note  between 
Auray  and 

18  Fa»n«y.— /im :  Hdtel  du  Com- 
merce, tolerable.  This  town,  capital 
of  the  D^pt.  of  Morbihan  (population 
12,000),  is  built  at  the  extremity  of 
a  narrow  inlet,  branching  out  from 
the  Qulf  of  Morbihan,  and  about  15  m. 
fix)m  the  open  sea.  It  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  chsuracter  of  anti- 
quity which  distinguishes  most  Breton 
towns,  in  its  narrow  streets,  overhang- 
ing houses,  massive  town  waUs  and 
gates,  but  has  no  curiosities  to  detain 
the  stranger.  The  portal  of  carved 
Kersanton  stone,  the  towers  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  a  tower  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  erroneously  called  Tour  du  Con* 
netable,  because  Olivier  de  Clisson  was- 
said  to  have  been  confined  in  it  1387, 
are  the  only  buildings  worth  mention- 
ing. 3  or  4  old  convents,  suppressed  at 
the  Revolution,  now  serve  for  barracks 
and  similar  purposes. 

The  castle  into  which  the  Constable 
de  Clisson  was  entrapped,  under  pre- 
tence of  asking  his  opinion  of  the 
new  fortifications,  by  John  (IV.)  de 
Montfort,  who  then  locked  the  door 
upon  him,  and  loaded  him  with  chains, 
was  the  Chateau  de  VHermme,  which 
was  razed  to  the  ground  in  the  16th 
centy.  Clisson  owed  his  life  to  the 
forbearance  of  the  governor^  Bazvalan, 


who  (like  King  John's  Hubert)  pre- 
tended compliance  with  De  Montfort'a 
order  to  murder  his  prisoner,  but, 
when  his  master's  anger  cooled,  in< 
formed  him  of  his  captive's  safety. 
Clisson  was  not  released,  however, 
without  paying  a  heavy  ransom. 

A  sailing-boat  with  a  favourable 
wind  will  cross  the  Sea  of  Morbihan 
to  Locmariaker,  on  the  way  to  Camac 
(p.  149),  in  about  2^  hours;  but  as 
no  convevancee  are  to  be  obtained  at 
either,  of.  these  places^  most  persons 
will  prefer  the  land  journey  vift  Auray. 

Excursion  ihrough  tlie  Promontory  of 
Rhuys.  

llie  pedestrian  may  vralk.  by  the 
Castle  of  Succinic  (p.  150)  to  Sarzean 
(Whex^is  an' humble  Inn),  St.  Oildas 
Abbey,  and  baok  to  Saraeau  for  the 
night;  n^xt.day  by  Butte  de  Tumiac 
to  Port  Navalo,  whence  cross  in  a  boat 
to'  Qilvr  'Innis  and*  Locmariaker  (see 
p.  149) 

Vilufences  daily  to  Rennes  (Rte.  45); 
to  Brest ; '  to  'Nantes. 

Through  a  country   abounding   in 
heath  and  l»oom,  we  pass  through 
9  Theix,  and 

15  Muzillac,  to 

16  Roche  Bernard,  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Yilaine,  whidi  is  here  crossed 
by  a  remarkably  fine  Suspension  Bridge 
of  iron  wire,  supported  on  2  piers  of 
granite  masonry,  each  approached  by  3 
lofty  arches  of  granite.  The  opening 
between  the  two  points  of  suspension 
measures  626  ft.,  the  elevation  of  the 
roadway  above  high- water  mark  108  ft. 
In  its  general  appearance  it  resembles 
the  Menai  bridge;  it  was  constructed 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Le- 
blanc,  the  engineer  dee  Fonts  et  Chaus- 
sdee»  It  vras  completed  1839,  and 
subjected  to  the  tnal  of  its  strength 
which  the  French  law  requires,  by 
placing  2  rows  of  115  carts  and  car- 
riages heavily  laden  on  the  carriage- 
way, and  of  117  barrows  filled  with 
stones  on  the  footpath,  which  it  stood 
without  the  least  symptom  of  weak- 
ness. 

The  road  leading  to  and  from  the 
bridge  is  well  engineered,  and  leaves 
the  town  of  Roche  Bernard  on  one 
side.     Inn :  H6tel  Silvestre,  tolerable. 
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on  tlie  new  road,  f  m.  S.  of  the  bridge. 
Thoee  who  remember  the  tedious  and 
dangerous  ferry  which  this  bridge  re- 
plaedfl,  and  all  the  trouble  and  in- 
conveniences of  embarking  and  disem- 
barking;, will  rejoice  in  the  improve- 
ment. 

There  is  nothing  of  interest  beyond 
this;  the  country  is  very  dreary,  with 
few  bills;  the  road  in  the  IMpt.  of  the 
Loire  Inf^rieureis  only  beginning  to  be 
macadamised. 

19  Pont  Chftteau. 

15  Le  Moere,  At  Savenay,  on  the 
rt.  of  our  road,  in  December,  1793, 
the  last  relics  of  that  daring  army 
of  Vend^an  peasants,  which  had 
crossed  the  Loire  6  weeks  before 
80,000  strong^  now  reduced  to  8000 
or  10,000,  made  a  last  stand  against 
the  Republicans,  but  their  obstinate 
bravery  was  of  little  avail  against  over- 
powering numbers.  They  fought  long 
after  their  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
even  women  taking  part  in  the  combat, 
but  were  at  length  cut  to  pieces  or 
made  prisoners,  3000  only  escaping 
back  into  La  Yend^. 

11  Le  Temple.  Glimpses  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Loire,  running  parallel 
with  our  road,  are  seen  on  the  rt. 
Near  Santron,  through  which  the  road 
passes,  is  the  Ch&teau  de  Buron,  one 
of  the  residences  of  Madame  de  S^- 
vign^.  The  approach  to  Nantes  is 
marked  by  the  number  of  neat  country 
houses. 

23  Nantes  (in  Rte.  46). 


ROUTE  45. 

BEKMES  TO  VAKNES  BT  PLOERMEL,  AND 
TO  CARNAC. 

92  kilom.  =  57  Eng.  m. 

A  diligence  daily. 

15  Mordelles. 

20  P16Ian. 

24  Ploermel  (Inn :  H.  du  Com- 
merce), a  town  of  5207  Inhab. 

In  the  Parish  Ch.,  a  low  and  heavy 
etnicture  of  the  12th  centy.,  are  the 
monumental  effigies  in  armour  of 
Dukes  John  II.  (1305)  and  lU.  (1341) 


of  Brittany.  They  were  brought  from 
the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  founded 
by  John  II.,  who  had  fought  in  Syria 
against  the  Infidels,  and  had  visited 
Mount  Garmel;  the  sculpture  is  good, 
and  they  are  tolerably  perfect:  the 
church  was  destroyed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  statues  are  interesting 
examples  of  the  costume  and  armour 
of  the  time.  There  is  some  painted 
glass  in  the  church. 

About  7  m.  W.  of  Ploermel  is  the 
Castle  of  Josselin  (Rte.  42). 

10  Roc  8t.  Andr^. 

16  Pont  Guillemet. 

Beyond  this,  about  1  m.  to  the  rt. 
of  the  road,  is  the  ruined  Castle  of  Eken, 
one  of  the  best  preserved  fortresses  of 
the  middle  ages  in  Brittany,  built  on 
the  model,  it  is  said,  of  some  castle  in 
Syria.  It  stands  on  a  flat,  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  oetagomd  keep-tower.  Elven 
is  interesting  to  an  Englishman,  be- 
cause young  Hem-y  of  Richmond  (after- 
wards Henry  TIL)  was  shut  up  in  it 
for  many  years,  along  with  his  uncle 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  Francis  II., 
Duke  of  Brittany.  The  two  English 
fugitives,  escaping  firom  their  own 
country  after  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, were  driven  by  a  storm  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  and  Henry  remained 
a  prisoner  nearly  15  years,  until  1484. 
when,  escaping  into  France,  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  friends  in  England  to 
supplant  the  tyrant  Richard  III. 

18  Vomnea.  (Rte.  44:  where  the 
excursion  to  the  Dniidical  Monuments  of 
Comae  is  also  described.) 


ROUTE  46. 

LE  MAN8  TO  NANTES,  BT  ANGERS. 

kilom. »      Eng.  m. 

Diligence  daily. 

Le  Mans  is  described  in  Rte.  34. 

The  road,  on  quitting  Le  Mans, 
crosses  the  Huisne  just  before  it  falls 
into  the  Sarthe,  and  then  runs  along 
the  1.  bank  of  that  river  as  far  as 

16  Gut'celard.  On  the  outskirts  of 
Le  Mans,  not  far  from  the  bridge  over 
H  3 
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the  Hukne,  th«  buffoon  Scarron  threw 
himself  into  the  river,  to  conceal  him- 
self  from  the  pursuit  and  taunts  of 
the  mob,  whote  denaion  he  had  ex- 
cited by  parading  the  streets  during 
the  Carnival  tarrod  and  feathered,  by 
way  of  masquerading.  The  result  of 
this  frolic,  so  little  becoming  his  posi- 
tion as  canon  of  the  cathedral,  was* 
that  he  caught  a  rheumatism  in  lus 
limbs  which  rendered  him  a  cripple 
for  life. 

Maize  begine  ti>  grow  to  the  3.  of 
Le  BCans,  but  nowhere  to  the  N,  of 
that  place. 

7  Fouletourto.. 

The  road  descend?  into  the  pretty 
▼alley  of  the  Loir  {N^^  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Loire),  a  little  be- 
fore it  reaches 

19  La  Fl^he  (fn^i  La  Poste),  a 
town  of  6500  Inhab.,  prettily  situated 
in  a  country  where  vineyards  begin  to 
be  cultivated  with  advantage.  The 
hLcge  edifice,  now  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
was  built  by  Henri  IV.  as  a  Jesuits^ 
College,  1603,  but  turned  into  its 
present  destination  by  Napoleon.  The 
heart  of  Henri  is*  still  preserved  in  the 
church.  The  Church  of  8t,  Thomas  is 
a  heavy  Romanesque  edifice. 

[20  m.  N.  W.  of  La  fl^he  is  Sabl^ 
(Inn :  Croix  Verte,  comfortable  and 
moderate),  ^  a  beautiful  little  town  on 
the  Sarthe,  with  a  ch&teau  built  by 
M.  de  Toroy,  fbreign  minister  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (16960715),  and 
nephew  of  Colbert,  still  in  the  Toroy 
&mil^.  Near  Sabl^  are  immense  marble 
quarries.  Anthracite  coal  is  worked  at 
La  Ragot^ne." — Z..  About  2  m..  be- 
yond Sabl€,  i  an  houx^s  walk  by  the 
river  side,  is  the  Abbey  of  Solesmes,  pur- 
chased since  1830  and  re-oceupied  by 
a  society  of  Benedictine  monks,  who 
devote  themselves  to  study  in  this 
picturesque  retreat.  The  church  is 
remarkable  for  4  e^ups  of  statues, 
called  Lea  Samtea  de  Sole&mea,  enclosed 
in  niches,  each  surrounded  by  a  rich 
framework  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, in  a  style  of  Qothic  approadiing 
to  the  Renaissance.  The  groups  of 
statuary  represent,  1.  The  Entomb- 
ment of  our  Saviour  ;  the  head  of 
Christ  and  the  figure  of  the  Magdalen 


are  particularly  well  executed.  Above 
the  recess  rises  an  ogee  arch  decorated 
with  the  richest  foliage  of  thistles  and 
mallows.  It  bears  the  date  1496.  2. 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors  ; 
the  figures,  in  the  dress  of  the  15th 
centy.,  are  somewhat  coarse,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  Dutch  painting.  3.  On 
the  1.  of  the  choir,  the  Communion  of 
the  Virgin.  4.  Death  of  the  Virgin, 
in  the  N.  transept.  These  sculptures 
have  been  variously  attributed  to 
Italian  artists,  and  to  the  Frenchman 
Germain  Pilon,  but  without  authority. 
An  altar  in  the  S.  transept  has  been 
lately  fitted  up  with  fragments  of  other 
statuary  found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey.  The  stalls  in  the  choir,  carved 
with  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  are  worth 
notice^] 

The  road  to  Angers  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Loir  downwards,  running 
at  the  foot  of  gentle  hills  covered  with 
vineyards. 

13  Duretal  i»  a  town  of  1500  Inhab., 
overlooked  by  two  picturesque  em- 
battled towers,  part  of  a  Castie  built 
by  Foulquos  Nera^  Cbmte  d'Ax^jou. 

14  Suette. 

The  Loir  now  bend*  away  frt>m  the 
road  to  the  W.,  and  &  m.  below  this 
falls  into  the  Sarthew 

On  approaching  Angers  the  road 
passes  near  some  of  the  vast  quarries 
of  slate,  which  forms  a  principal  pro- 
duction of  the  district. 

19.  Anokbs. — Inns:  no  good  inn. 
Cheval  Blanc,  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
best; — H.  le  Roy;  —  H.  de  Loudres, 
dirty  and  ill-conditioned. 

Angers,  chef-lieu  of  the  D€pt.  Maine 
et  Loire,  is  situated  on  the  Maine, 
called  Mayenne  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  a  little  below  the  junction 
of  the  Sarthe  with  it,  and  about  5  m. 
above  the  influx  of  the  Maine  into  the 
Jjoke.  It  has  33,000  Inhab.  Modem 
improvements,  the  formation  of  a 
broad  quay  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river,  the  substitution  of  tall,  regular 
white  stone  houses,  like  those  of  the 
Rue  Rivoli,  for  the  old  gable-fiioed 
cottage-built  structures,  have  greatly 
innovated  upon  the  thoroughly  antique 
character  which  Angers  previously 
bore.      A    broad   foimal  boulevara. 


Bbittaxy. 
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planted  with  yotmg  trees,  replaces  the 
old  fortificatioDs, — 

*  The  flinty  ribs  of  this  oontemftao«t  town  ;*' 
•     •     .   **  thow  sleeping  Koneai 
That  as  a  waist  did  sirdle  it  about. 
By  this  time  from  tneir  ilxed  beds  of  lime 
Have  been  dbhablted."  King  J0A11. 

The  "strong  barred  gates"  are  all 
do¥m,  and  only  one  tower  remains 
near  the  upper  bridge  of  those  "  saucy 
tralls."  Black  Angers,  as  it  was  called 
from  the  sombre  hue  of  its  buildings 
of  slate,  la  now  like  an  old  coat  with 
a  modem  trimming:  but  plunge  into 
the  mideit  of  its  labyrinth  of  buildings, 
scale  its  steep  and  narrow  streets, 
many  of  them  inaccessible  to  wheel 
earriflfss,  and  vou  will  find  traces 
enough  of  the  Angen  of  olden  time, 
the  capital  of  Anjou,  and  residence  of 
its  dtJces.  In  few  towns  of  France 
will  the  antiquary,  artist,  or  architect 
find  a  greater  number  of  interesting 
antique  churches  and  houses  than  here. 

Host  of  the  old  houses  are  timber- 
framed,  their  fronts  gable-^ed,  the 
roofs,  and  often  fronts,  covered  with 
scales  of  slate,  which  abounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  forms  the  common 
building-stone,  and  many  uf  the  door 
and  comer  posts,  the  joists  and  cor- 
nices, bear  rich  Gothic  earring.  The 
most- venerable  relic  of  antiqwty  is  the 
old  Castle,  at  the  water-side,  close  to 
the  suspension  bridge.  Its  walls  were 
originally  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Maine,  until  its  moat  was  partly  filled 
to  give  place  to  the  new  quay.  If  its 
size  and  preservation  be  jointly  con- 
sidered, it  is  perhaps  the  finest  feudal 
castle  in  France.  17  colossal  towers 
surround  it ;  they  are  70  to  80  ft.  high, 
dose  set  along  the  waHs,  8lu4)ed  like 
dice-boxes,  thick  below,  narrow  waisted, 
and  having  bands  of  white  stone  let 
into  the  black  rough  slate  of  which 
they  are  built,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  being  hooped.  A  broad 
and  deep  ditch  isolates  the  castle  from 
the  rest  of  the  town;  it  is  entered  by 
a  massive  gateway  under  a  perfect 
portcullis,  and  within  its  portal  is  the 
nimace  where  lead  and  pitch  were 
melted  for  the  benefit  of  invaders. 
This  castle  was  begun  by  Philippe- 


....     />"> 

Auguste,  and  completed  \yj  Louis  IX. 
It  serves  at  present  for  a  prison,  bar- 
rack, and  d^p6t  of  powder.  The  part 
which  served  as  a  palace  of  the  Dukes 
of  Anjou,  overlookmg  the  river,  is  now 
in  ruins,  but  shows  the  architecture  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  stood  between  the 
hig^  tower  called />»  Afou/m,  because 
it  once  supported  a  windmill,  and  that 
called  Du  IHable,  because  close  to  it 
was  the  fearful  Oubliette,  down  which 
criminals  were  cast  alive.  From  Uiis 
tower  there  is  a  capital  view  of  the 
town,  its  spires  and  other  buildings,  of 
the  river  and  its  bridges;  while  a  slight 
glimpse  of  the  Loire  also,  deep  set  in 
its  distant  valley,  may  be  gained. 
There  is  a  neat  chapel,  now  filled  with 
fire-arms,  showing,  in  the  delicate 
tracery  of  its  windows,  a  good  example 
of  Gothic.  Beside  it  is  a  small  build- 
ing flanked  with  turrets,  in  which,  it 
is  said.  King  Ren^  of  Provence  and 
Anjou  was  bom.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  outside  the  castle^gate  is  less 
extensive,  but  nearly  as  good,  as  that 
from  within  the  walls,  and  on  the 
whole  the  castle  is  more  imposing 
from  without  than  interesting  within. 

On  one  side  of  the  open  space  sur- 
rounding the  castle  stands  a  handsome 
modem  building,  originally  VAcademie 
^Equitation.  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  Lord 
Chatham)  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
received  part  of  their  education  at  the 
military  college  here,  now  removed  to 
Saumur,  which  occupied  this  edifice, 
still  called  Z'^cod^mM.  The  Duke  was 
hero  one  year.  It  has  been  converted 
since  the  Revolution  into  a  caserne  de 
cavalerie  and  d^pdt  de  remonte.  No 
trace  or  tradition  is  preserved  of  either 
of  these  great  men,  of  whose  educa- 
tion it  may  be  said  '*fas  est  et  ab 
hoste  docen." 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Maurice  is  every- 
whero  conspicuous  from  its  elevated 
position  and  its  delicate  tapering  twin 
spires,  whose  efi*ect  is  somewhat  marrod 
by  thrusting  between  thorn  an  ugly 
pavilion,  an  addition  of  the  Renais- 
sance (1540).  The  W.  portal,  a  work 
of  the  12th  centy.,  is  remarkable  for 
the  richness  and  good  preservation  of 
the  sculptures  surrounding  its  elegant 
early-pointed  arch;  they  retain  indeed 
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evein  their  colouring.  On  either  ride 
are  4  saints,  male  and  female;  above, 
the  curved  niches  are  filled  with  smaller 
statues,  angels,  &c.,  while  the  tym- 
panum is  occupied  by  the  Saviour, 
surrounded  by  the  attributes  of  the  12 
Apostles.  The  workmanship  is  good, 
the  faces  eicpressive,  the  draperies  ela- 
borate,  but  the  whole  displays  the 
stiff  style  of  Byzantine  art  of  the  pe- 
riod. Higher  up,  in  a  row  of  niches, 
are  8  statues  of  Dukes  of  Anjou,  later 
in  date  (1 5th  oenty.)  and  inferior  in  ex- 
ecution. On  the  1.  hand  as  you  enter, 
passing  from  below  the  carved  organ- 
lofb,  is  an  antique  b^tier  of  oblong 
form,  in  verde  antique,  supported  on 
lions,  a  Byzantine  work  of  the  Lower 
Empire;  it  was  brought  from  the  East, 
and  presented  to  the  church  \yy  King 
Ren^.  The  church  consists  of  a  very 
long  nave  without  aisles  (12th  cent.), 
each  division  of  the  side  wall  being  a 
wide  pointed  arch  resting  on  the  ground 
without  pillars,  and  an  upper  arch  rising 
from  engaged  groups  of  pillars  having 
Romanesque  capitals,  enclosing  a  pair  of 
narrow  circular-headed  windows.  The 
greater  part  of  these  windows,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  nave  and  choir,  are 
filled  with  painted  glass  of  the  richest 
colour  and  very  old  TlSth  centy.),  form- 
ing one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
church.  This  and  other  churches  in 
the  Angevine  style  are  destitute  of  tri- 
forium  or  clerestory.  The  choir  and 
transepts  are  short,  the  E.  end  is  mul- 
tangular. In  the  choir  (end  of  i2th 
cent.),  on  the  1.  as  you  look  towards 
the  apse,  is  a  splendid  Flamboyant 
doorway.  Both  transepts  (1225)  ter- 
minate with  fine  wheel  windows,  the 
other  windows  are  pointed,  and  below 
these  along  the  wall  runs  a  rich  pointed 
arcade.  Tlie  nave  is  about  80  ft.  high, 
and  nearly  54  ft.  wide,  stone  vaulted. 
Local  historians  lay  great  stress  on  its 
roof  being  supported  without  flying  but- 
tresses, but  their  place  is  supplied  by 
huge  clumsy  square  piers  at  least  8  ft. 
by  10  square,  and  retaining  the  same 
thickness  up  to  the  roof,  raided  outside 
between  each  pair  of  windows  and  at 
the  angles  of  the  transepts,  and  thus 
the  wonder  is  removed.  Margaret  of 
Anjou  was  buried  in  St.  Maurice,  but 


her  tomb  was  destroyed  at  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral  is  the 
Musee,  placed  in  a  building  erected  by 
an  intendant  of  the  province,  after- 
wards converted  into  the  S^minaire, 
and  added  to  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV, 
Its  cloister  and  winding  staircase  are 
curious  examples  of  the  latest  Qothic 
style. 

It  contains  a  lai^  collection  of  me- 
diocre paintings,  mostly  of  the  modem 
French  school.  Among  them  is  placed 
a  Vcue  of  antique  £^;yptian  porphyry, 
obtained  by  IQng  Ren2  from  the  East, 
which  for  a  long  time  passed  for  one  of 
thft  water-pots  used  at  the  marriage 
fesat  of  Cana.  It  bears  2  bearded 
masks  carved  on  it,  and  is  broken, 
which  is-  not  surprising  considering  its 
thiimess.  Here  is  a  fine  bust  of  Napo- 
leon by  Carwoa,  in  marble,  condemned 
to  be  broken  at  the  Restoration,  but 
saved  by  being  hid  in  a  garret.  One 
room  is  filled  with  casts  from  the 
works  of  the  living  French  sculptor 
David,  given  by  hmi  to  his  native 
town.  His  statues  of  Quttemberg,  in- 
ventor of  printing,  for  Strasburg,  of 
General  Foy  in  a  Roman  dress,  of 
Armand  Carrel  in  loose  pantaloons 
plaited  round  the  waist,  of  the  Greek 
girl  at  the  tomb  of  Marco  Botzaris;  his 
busts  of  Gothe,  Hahnemann  the  ho- 
moopathist,  and  Jeremy  Bentham, 
appear  best  worth  notice.  He  has  also 
executed  a  series  of  medallion  heads 
of  celebrated  persona  of  the  19th 
century. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  history,  . 
situated  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
building,  is  reached  by  a  corkscrew 
stair  remarkable  for  its  lightness  and 
its  singular  groined  roof.  The  collec- 
tion is  exceedingly  well  arranged  and 
named.  The  geology  of  the  depart- 
ment is  illustrated  in  a  series  of  speci- 
mens by  themselves.  Among  a  few 
antiquities  is  the  crosier  of  Robert 
d'Arbrissal,  founder  of  Fontevrault, 
found  in  that  Abbey;  it  bears  a  semi- 
pagan  representation  of  St.  Michael 
and  the  dragon,  of  gold  (?)  partly  ena- 
melled. The  shoes  of  Joanne  de  Laval, 
2nd  wife  of  King  Ren^,  high-heeled 
and  ornamented  with  open  work;  aLso 
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an  aerolite,  wbxoh  fell  in  one  of  the 
&axbourgB  of  Angers  1822,  deeerre 
attention.  The  Library  poflsesaefi  Bome 
carious  old  MSS. 

Not  far  from  the  Mus^e  is  the  ruined 
church  of  Toussamta,  attached  to  a  con- 
vent now  converted  into  a  DepSt  des 
SubgUtances  Militaires.  It  is  an  elegant 
pointed  building,  and  almost  identical 
in  style  with  the  early  English.  It  is 
a  cross  church  without  aisles,  with 
lancet  windows,  richly  cut  capitals, 
and  corbels,  from  which  springs  the 
roof  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  The 
E.  window  is  a  wheel,  apparently  of 
later  date. 

The  massive  and  stately  tower  of  Si. 
Aubm^  in  the  early  pointed  style,  un- 
finished and  surmounted  with  a  conical 
roof  of  slate,  is  now  converted  into  a 
shot-tower.  Not  fieur  from  it  is  the 
Prefecture,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
convent  of  St.  Aubin;  along  the  cor- 
ridor on  the  1.  hand,  now  released  from 
a  coating  of  plaster,  runs  a  colonnade 
of  florid  Norman  architecture,  of  very 
early  date,  and  of  curious  and  elaborate 
workmanship.  The  small  round  arches 
rest  alternately  on  piers  faced  with 
pilasters,  and  on-  detached  pillars 
arranged  in  2  rows,  each  5  deep.  All 
the  pillars,  cornices,  and  mouldings  of 
the  arches  are  elaborately  and  sharply 
carved,  very  perfect,  and  no  two  alike. 
The  mouldings  running  round  the 
arches  consist  of  bearded  heads,  mon- 
sters, animals,  fish,  &c.  In  the  midst 
is  a  circular  portal,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  sunk  rather  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  supported  on  cut  co- 
lunms  of  varied  patterns,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  series  of  Runic  bands, 
cords,  and  foliage,  each  confined  to  one 
stone,  and  radiating  from  a  common 
centre.  Next  to  this  is  a  double  arch 
ornamented  with  fresco  paintings  in- 
stead of  sculpture,  the  subjects  being 
Herod  on  his  Throne,  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  Nativity  and  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  who  are  seen  on  horseback 
approaching  Bethlehem.  The  style  of 
drawing  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 
the  tapestry  of  Bayeux;  the  colours  are 
very  perfect.  These  arches  formed  part 
of  Uie  Refectory  of  the  convent. 


The  Egliaede  St.  Martin,  now  con- 
verted into  a  magazine  of  fagots, 
and  piled  up  to  the  roof  with  them, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  will  yet 
interest  the  antiquary  frx)m  its  age 
and  structure,  though  the  nave,  the 
oldest  part,  is  nearly  all  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  is  probablv  not  older 
than  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
The  stone  dome  covering  the  central 
tower  rests  upon  thick  round  pillars 
set  in  the  4  inner  angles  of  the  walls 
which  support  the  tower.  Its  windows 
are  round-headed  and  long.  The  choir 
(date  end  of  12th  or  beginning  of  i3ti& 
cent.)  ends  in  a  polygonal  apse. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  town  to  the 
N.  is  the  Church  of  St.  Serge,  remarkable 
for  a  choir  built  1050  by  the  monk 
Vulgrin,  who  became  abbot,  supported 
on  6  columns  of  peculiar  lightness  and 
height,  from  whose  freely  cut  capitals 
rises  an  elegant  pointed  roof;  behind 
it  is  a  square  Lady  Chapel.  The  style 
indicates  the  transition  from  Roman- 
esque to  early  pointed.  The  windows 
are  without  tracery,  for  the  most  pa^rt 
round-headed,  enclosed  within  pointed 
arches.  The  transepts  seem  of  a  much 
older  date  than  the  choir;  the  nave  is 
in  the  late  Gothic  of  the  15th  centy. 
St.  Serge  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  or 
atrium. 

Here  is  a  finely-carved  spiral  stair- 
case of  wood;  every  panel  contains  a 
difierent  sculpture  and  composition. 

In  the  same  quarter  of  the  town  is 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  an  agreeable 
walk  in  hot  weather  under  shady  trees, 
near  to  the  Semmaire,  a  vast  edifice. 

Among  the  more  interesting  speci- 
mens of  ancient  domestic  architecture, 
with  which  the  streets  of  Angers 
abound,  may  be  mentioned  a  comer 
house,  in  the  Place  behind  the  cathe- 
dral, adorned  with  curious  carvings  in 
wood;  that  called  Hotel  des  Marchands 
in  the  Rue  Baudri^re ;  and  another  in 
the  Rue  du  Figuier,  known  as  the  Hdtel 
des  Dues  d'Anjon,  for  what  reason  is  not 
evident,  since  Ren^,  the  last  Duke  of 
Anjou,  died  1480,  and  this  building 
cannot  be  older  than  the  IGth  centy., 
and  ia  in  the  style  of  Francis  I.'s  time, 
with  more  of  Italian  than  of  Gothic  in 
the   composition  of   its  architecture. 
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The  square  turrets,  or  projecting  oriels, 
at  its  unglee  are  singular.  In  the  Rue 
St.  Sang  is  a  house  called  AbraKamj  and 
another  called  Adam  in  the  little  Place 
St.  Maurice,  end  of  Rue  St.  Aubin^  de- 
serving notice. 

The  wire  Suapermon  Bridge  cloee  to 
the  castle  over  the  Maine  fSnll  in  1849, 
during  the  march  of  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry across  it;  the  greater  part  were 
precipitated  into  the  river  and  nearly 
350  men  were  drowned. 

In  the  suburb  of  la  Duutre  (beyond, 
or  on  the  further  (or  rt.)  baidc  of  the 
Maine)  are  several  buildings  deserving 
notice  for  their  antiquity.  The  Egliae 
de  la  TrimU  is  a  Romanesque  building 
probably  of  the  llth  and  12th  centu- 
ries. It  consists  of  a  long  nave  with- 
out aisles,  having  in  the  side  walls  a 
series  of  apsidal  reoeeses  under  pointed 
arches.  The  choir,  veir  shallow,  and 
formed  of  a  central  and  2  side  apses, 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  wall 
pierced  with  a  pointed  arch,  which 
contracts  the  view  of  the  high  altar, 
but  serves  as  a  support  to  the  Tbtoer, 
which  is  square  below,  octagonal  above, 
and  very  elegant. 

Close  to  this  church,  indeed  touch- 
ing it,  is  a  second  equally  ancient  and 
in  a  nearly  similar  style,  V  Egliae  de 
Boncerayf  once  attached  to  a  famous 
nunnery  founded  in  the  10th  century 
by  Fulk  Count  of  Anjou,  who  placed 
under  the  rule  of  its  abbess  the  whole 
suburb.  It  IB  now  included  in  the  ex- 
tensive range  of  buildings  forming  the 
Hook  dee  Arts  et  Metiers.  The  church 
serves  as  a  chapel  for  the  students;  it 
is  plain  excepting  some  rich  Roman- 
esque arches  and  pillars. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  a  little 
higher  up,  is  the  Hbtpioe  St.  Jean, 
founded  by  Henry  II.  King  of  England 
and  Duke  of  Anjou,  1153.  The  great 
hall,  said  to  be  of  that  date,  is  a  fine 
apartment,  lofty  and  airy,  its  groined 
and  pointed  roof  supported  on  2  rows 
of  light  pillars.  Here  the  beds  of  the 
patients  are  ranged  in  rows,  the  males 
sejMUtkted  from  the  females  by  a  low 
piurtition.  The  office  of  nurses  is  per- 
formed by  nuns;  the  whole  is  kept 
very  orderly,  the  linen-closet  particu- 
larly neat.    The  cloisters  between  the 


great  hall  and  the  church  are  partly  in 
the  Romanesque  style;  double  pillars 
support  the  arches;  a  round  portal 
with  deep  mouldings  leads  into  the 
Chapel, 

A  decayed  Bam  near  the  hospital  is 
still  older  than  it.  It  is  Norman,  with 
3  aisles,  like  old  Westminster  Hall, 
and  deserves  to  be  drawn. — F.  P, 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
Suburb  Doutre,  below  the  suspension 
bridge,  near  the  Nantes  road,  is  the 
vast  Nitmiery  du  Bon  Pasteur,  but* 
rounded  by  high  walls.  The  sisters 
keep  a  sdiool  for  females. 

Very  extensive  Boulevards,  planted 
with  trees  and  lined  with  some  very 
handsome  houses,  the  Mairie,  &c.,  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  old  walls,  and 
communicate  with  a  wide  open  space 
for  the  exereise  of  troops,  called  Champ 
de  Mare,  traversed  by  the  road  to  Sau- 
mur.  Some  of  the  houses  about  it 
bore  until  lately  the  marks  of  bullets 
fired  in  the  attack  of  Angers  by  the 
Vend^an  army,  90,000  strong,  1793. 

The  forces  of  King  John  laid  waste 
Brittany  in  1199,  and  to  that  period 
we  must  refer  the  scene  in  Shakspeare 
"  Before  the  walls  of  Angiers,"  where 
the  citixens  are  summoned  by  both  the 
rival  kings — "  Ye  men  of  Angiers^  open 
wide  your  gates." 

Angers  occupies  a  fortunate  position 
near  the  mouth  of  3  navigable  rivers,  in 
acountryproducinglime,  coal,  and  slate. 

Angers  is  famed  for  its  nursery  gar- 
dens; there  are  not  less  than  30. 

The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  Slate 
Quarries,  which  employ  between  2000 
and  3000  men,  and  supply  a  large  part 
of  France.  They  furnish  80  millions  of 
slates  yearly,  which  are  exported  to  the 
value  of  1 4  million  of  francs  per  annum. 

The  most  considerable,  Le  Grand 
Carreau,  is  about  4  m.  off,  a  little  to 
the  1.  of  the  road  to  Saumur.  It  is 
nearly  400  ft.  (105  metres)  deep,  and 
occupies  an  area  of  4000  metres.  Be- 
sides the  vawning  open  excavation,  a 
considerable  cavern,  approached  by  a 
horizontal  gallery  on  one  side  of  the 
quarry,  has  been  driven  under  ground. 
It  is  a  grand  sight,  like  an  under- 
ground cathedral,  and  well  worth  a 
visit.      It  is   approached  by  vertical 
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kuldersy  and  foiil  extraoimg  nuchmeory 
orerhaaagB  the  precipice.  At  times 
■erious  slipe,  or  ebouiemeniSf  produce 
Tery  dangerous  avalanches  of  rock. 

10  m.  from  Angers,  beyond  the 
Loire  at  Pont  de  G^,  ia  th*  interesting 
Chateau  de  Briatac, 

2  Steamers  daily  to  Nantes.  (See 
Rte.  58.) 

DUigences  daily  to  Le  Mans  (Rte.  46) ; 
to  Alengon,  Rennes,  Brest^  L' Orient, 
Vannes,  Laval,  Choles. 

Railways  to  Fkris  by  Tourt;  to 
Kantes;  to  Saumur. 

The  poet-road  to  Nantes  quits  Angers 
by  the  Suburb  Doutre,  and,  leaving  the 
Mayenne  on  the  1.  hand,  roaches  the 
Loire  at 

17  St.  George-sur-Loife« 

8  C9iampt<M^.  \ 

IS  Yarades.  iMaUxoay  de- 

13  Anoenis.  jscribed    in 

9  Oudon.  iRte.  58. 
15  La  Seilleraye.            / 

I      14  Namtbs  Station. — Itms:  H.  de 
^  France,  in  the  Place  Graalin,  close  to 
{Ee'^Cheatre,  clean  and  good;  H.  des 
Ck>lonie8  and  du  Gommeroe,  2  hotels 
united  into  one,  and  very  good,  oom> 
fortable,  and  cheap;  H.  des  Voyageurs, 
Rue  Molike,  good  ;  H.  de  L'Europe, 
reasonable ;  H.  de  Phris^  Rue  Boileau, 
good. 
V       Nantes,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brittany,  when  that  province 
was  independent— which  disputed  with 
Rennes  the  title    of   capital    of   the 
duchy,  now  chef-lieu  of  the  D^t.  de 
la  Loire  Inf^eur&>-is  situated  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Loire,  at  the  influx  into 
it  firom  the  N.  of  the  Erdre;  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.    The  S^vre  (Nan- 
taise)  from  the  S.  flows  into  the  Loire 
a  little  below  Nantes.     There  are  at 
least  16  bridges  in  the  town  over  these 
various  streams.     It  is  distant  about 
<   40  m.  from  the  ocean,  and  is  a  flourish- 
ing seaport,  the  fourth  in  rank  and 
population     in     France,     numbering 
'.  77,992  Inhab.      Though  less  prosper- 
;  ouB  since  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo  to 
!  France,  and  of   late    outstripped  by 
Havre  as  a  port,  it  has  remained  nearly 
'  stationary  in  population  and  commer- 
.  dal  prosperity  for  the  last  50  years :  it 


is  still  the  seat  of  much  respectable  ' 
opulence  and  active  industry.  As  a 
town  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  pleasing  in  France.  Its  fine  Qiuiw, 
extending  about  2  m.  along  the  Loire,  . 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Elrdre,  and  ■ 
the  wide  open  space  left  by  these  two 
rivers,  enliveneid  with  small  craft> 
remind  the  traveller  somewhat  of  the  I 
busy  aquatic  towns  of  Holland — Am> 
sterdam  sad  Rotterdam,  and  give  a 
veiy  diieerfol  character  to  Nantes, 
which  isy  besides,  £ar  less  dirty  than 
most  French  towns.  In  the  new  quar- , 
ters  it  has  streets  lined  with  houses* 
not  unworthy  of  Pteis.  The  Place  ' 
Royale  and  Rue  d'Orl^ans  contain  tiie 
chief  shops,  while  the  old  quarters, 
belonging  to  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
duchy,  abound  in  picturesque  houses, 
gable-£ued  and  overhanging  the  narrow 
streets.  Those  who  admire  and  would 
seek  out  picturesque  bits  of  street 
architecture,  now  Cast  disappearing  even 
fi:*om  the  old  town  under  modem  im- 
provements, must  penetrate  the  Rues 
de  la  Poissonnerie,  where  the  house 
"aux  Enfans  Nantais,"  so  called  from 
the  carved  figures  of  the  martyrs  St. 
Donatien  and  St.  Rogation,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Place  du  Change,  deserves 
particular  notice:  it  dates  from  the 
15th  eeniy*  There  are  other  old 
houses  in  the  Rues  du  Galvaire  and  de 
la  Juiverie.  In  the  Rue  de  la  Bouche- 
rie  is  a  house  said  to  have  been  inha* 
bited  by  Anne  of  Brittany. 

The  most  prominent  and  remarkablei 
edifice  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre,  j » 
externally  an  unsightly  pile,  from  the' 
unfinished  towers  not  rising  much 
higher  than  the  roof.  The  three  lofty 
portals  of  its  W.  front,  however,  are 
striking  for  size  and  the  great  number 
of  small  bas-reliefs  and  other  sculptures 
adorning  them.  It  was  begun  1434, 
and  finished  about  the  end  of  the  centy. 
The  nace,  of  the  same  age,  "  a  remark- 
ably fine  structure  of  admirable  pro- 
portions and  great  effect,  in  pure 
Flamboyant  style,"  is  very  imposing 
on  account  of  the  great  elevation  of  its 
roof,  120  ft.  above  the  pavement,  and 
the  elegance  of  its  arches;  but  its  win- 
dows are  destitute  of  tracery.  The 
modern  wood-carving  in  some  of  the 
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,  side  chapels,  and  the  stone-work  of  the 
-  organ-loft  decorated  with  pendants,  a 
,  delicate  work  of  the  16th  centy.,  de- 
serve notice.  Attached  to  this  noble 
nave  is  a  plain  Romanesque  choir,  infe- 
rior in  height  and  plain  in  style,  pro- 
bably of  the  1 1th  centy. :  it  was  alroEMly 
enclosed  in  new  walls,  corresponding 
with  the  nave,  prepanU»ry  to  pulling 
down  the  old  structure,  when  the 
works  were  stopped  for  want  of  funds 
near  the  latter  end  of  the  15th  centy. 
The  solitary  transept  on  the  S.  side, 
which  had  been  alone  completed,  is 
now  partitioned  off,  and  serves  to  con- 
tain the  splendid  Monument  (removed 
from  the  suppressed  Carmelite  con- 
vent) of  Francis  II.,  last  Due  de  Bre- 
tagne,  and  his  wife,  Maiiguerite  de 
Foiz,  raised  to  their  memory  by  his 
daughter,  Anne  of  Brittany.  It  is  a 
splendid  work  of  art  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  executed  by  a  Bas  Breton 
artist,  Michel  Colomb,  a  native  of  St. 
Pol  de  L^n,  who  preceded  Jean  Gou- 
jon.  It  was  fortunately  secreted  at 
the  Revolution,  and  thus  preserved 
from  destruction.  It  is  a  large  altar 
tomb  of  marble,  black,  white,  and  red, 
raised  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  Upon  it 
repose  the  recumbent  figures  of  Francis 
and  his  wife;  three  angels  support 
their  heads,  and  Iheir  feet  rest  on  a 
lion  and  greyhound.  In  the  four  cor- 
ners stand  statues  as  large  as  life  in 
white  marble:  of  Justice,  with  sword 
and  scales,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  Ajine;  of  Power,  strangling  a 
,  dragon  (heresy),  which  she  draws  out 
■  of  a  tower;  she  is  attired  with  helmet 
and  breastplate,  and  has  a  scarf  wound 
round  her  arm :  Wisdom  or  Prudence, 
double-faced,  bears  a  mirror  and  a 
compass;  and  Temperance  holds  a  lan- 
,  teni  in  one  hand  and  a  bit  in  the 
other,  as  attributes.  These  statues 
are  well  designed,  and  executed  with 
great  delicacy,  which  is  particularly 
conspicuous  in  the  draperies.  Aloug 
the  sides  of  the  tomb  small  statues  of 
the  12  Apostles  are  ranged  in  niches, 
and  below  them  are  figures  of  iiiouni- 
ers  in  coloured  marble.  The  patron 
saints  of  the  Duke  and  Duclieas,  St. 
Francis  d'As-Misi  and  St.  Margaret, 
stand  at  their    feet,    St.   Louis    and 


Charlemagne  at  their  head.  The  re- 
mains of  the  illustrious  dead,  for  whom 
this  splendid  tomb  was  raised,  having 
been  torn  up  and  scattered  in  1793, 
the  body  of  the  Constable  de  Riche- 
mont,  one  of  the  generals  who  contri- 
buted to  drive  the  English  out  of 
France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII., 
was  deposited  within  it  in  1815.  The 
N.  transept  and  the  choir  of  this  ch. 
are  in  progress  of  completion,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  nave,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pull  down  the  old  choir.  . 

Beyond  the  cathedral  a  broad  and' 
much-ft-equented  promenade,  occupy-' 
ing  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications/ 
and  forming  a  sort  of  boulevard,  ex- 
tends from  the  Loire  to  the  Erdre, 
under  the  names  Coura  St.  Pierre  and 
Coura  St.  Jndf-^.  The  former  is  ap- 
proached by  a  broad  and  stately  flight , 
of  steps  from  the  Loirci  mmUos  oma-  • 
mented  with  statues  of  the  Duchess 
Anne  and  the  three  Breton  heroes, — i^ 
the  constables  Du  Guesclin,  Clisson, 
and  De  Richemont.  Between  the  tw6 
walks  stands  a  Column  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  sur« 
mounted  by  his  statue;  but  since 
1830  made  to  commemorate  a  combat 
between  some  young  men  of  the  town 
with  the  troops  of  the  line,  in  which 
10  of  the  former  were  killed,  during 
the  July  Revolution.  The  brass  plate 
which  records  this  states  that  "Des 
ouvriers  Anglais  ont  fait  graver  cette 
inscription."  'Tis  a  pity  English  work- 
men cannot  mind  their  own  business, 
without  meddling  with  the  politics  of 
a  foreign  country. 

The  New  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  from 
designs  of  M.  Lassus,  well  deserves  at- 
tention :  it  is  a  grand  Gothic  edifice  still 
in  progress,  but  the  choir  is  completed. 

The  Castle,  a  massive  and  venerable 
edifice  of  the  14th  centy.,  partly  mo- 
dernized in  the  16th  by  the  Due  de 
Mercoeur  during  the  wars  of  the 
League,  flanked  with  bastions,  still 
bearing  on  them  the  cross  of  Lorraine, 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  Corn's 
St.  Pierre,  on  the  nuiri^n  of  the  Loire, 
surrounded  on  the  land  Bide  by  a  deep 
foaso.  Its  massive  round  towers  are 
built  of  slate  and  granite :  a  portcullis 
still  defends  its  entrance,  and  the  into- 
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rior  oontains  seTeral  conBtructions  of 
the  16th  centy.,  in  the  latest  Gothic, 
the  windows  surmounted  with  cano- 
pies. In  one  is  a  curious  spiral  stair- 
case. Most  of  the  Kings  of  France, 
from  Charles  YIII.  downwards,  resided 
for  a  time  within  its  walls.  The 
powder  magazine  is  said  to  have  been 
the  Chapel  m  which  Anne  of  Brittany 
was  married  to  Louis  XII.  (?),  thus 
becoming  for  the  second  time  Queen  of 
France.  She  certainly  was  bom  here, 
and  made  the  castle  her  residence.  In 
this  castle  Henri  IV.  signed  the  Edit 
de  Nantea  for  the  protection  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  1598,  revoked,  to  the  injury 
and  stain  of  Franoe,  by  Louis  XIV. 

In  1654  it  was  the  prison  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  escaped  by 
letting  himself  down  by  a  rope  from 
the  bastion  de  Mercosur  into  a  boat 
moored  in  the  Loire,  which  at  that 
time,  and  until  the  present  quai  vras 
formed,  washed  the  castle  walls.  The 
attention  of  the  sentinel  meanwhile 
was  taken  off  by  a  bottle  of  wine  given 
him  to  drink,  and  his  eye  was  deceived 
by  the  cardinal's  red  cloak  and  hat 
supped  off  and  hung  over  the  battle- 
ments. De  Retz,  reaching  the  shore 
by  means  of  the  boat,  instantly 
mounted  a  horse  provided  for  him  by 
his  friends,  which,  however,  quickly 
threw  him  and  dislocated  his  shoulder. 
In  spite  of  this  accident  and  the  pain 
it  caused,  he  rode  to  a  place  of  safety, 
the  ChAteau  de  Beaupreau,  whence  he 
effected  his  escape  through  Spain  to 
Rome.  Madame  de  S^vign^  describes 
her  visit  to  the  castle  in  1648,  shortly 
after,  and  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was 
shut  up  in  it  previous  to  her  removal 
to  Blaye.  That  adventurous  Princess, 
after  having  long  encouraged  disaffec- 
tion and  fermentation  in  Brittany  and 
La  Yend^,  was  finally  detected,  after 
a  concealment  of  5  months  within  the 
city,  which  had  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  Police,  Nov.  1832,  in  the  house 
No,  3,  Rue  Haute  du  Chateau,  facing  the 
castle,  which  belonged  to  two  ladies, 
named  Du  Quigny,  zealous  partisans 
of  the  Bourbon  cause.  Her  presence 
in  this  house  had  been  betrayed  to  the 
government  by  a  Jew,  named  Deutz, 
previously  a  confidant  of  the  duchess 


and  her  friends,  and  a  partv  of  soldiers 
and  police  were  despatched  thither 
instantly.  They  searched  the  whole 
building  from  top  to  bottom,  but 
found  her  not.  Confiding,  however, 
in  their  information,  a  party  of  gen- 
darmes was  left  behind  to  keep  watch. 
Some  of  them,  posted  in  a  garret, 
remained  a  whole  day  beside  a  fire 
which  they  had  lighted,  when  on  a 
sudden  they  were  startled  by  voices 
and  the  sound  of  kicks,  proceeding 
from  an  iron  door  which  formed  the 
back  of  the  chinmey,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  soldiers,  out  scrambled 
four  persons — the  duchess,  a  lady,  and 
MM.  de  Menars  and  Quibourg,  who 
had  passed  16  hours  in  a  secret  hole 
or  hiding-place,  entered  by  a  door  20 
inches  wide,  and  too  low  for  a  man 
to  stand  upright  in.  Not  only  this 
oppressive  confinement,  but  even  the 
heat  of  the  fire,  was  endured  patiently, 
and  without  the  slightest  noise,  until 
they  were  nearly  suffocated,  and  the 
duchess's  dress,  entirely  scorched  by 
the  iron  door  being  heated  red  hot, 
was  on  the  point  of  catching  fire. 

Nantes  possesses  a  Museum  of  Path^- 
wgs,  rather  above  Uie  average  of  pro- 
vincial collections,  though  a  large 
portion  are  copies;  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Cloth  Hall,  Rue  de 
I'Arche-S^che.  The  greater  part  were 
collected  by  one  M.  Cacault,  of  this 
town.  Among  the  curiosities  may  be 
specified  a  head  of  a  Crusader  painted 
by  Canova ;  an  old  church  painting  of 
a  Holy  Family,  on  two  shutters;  a 
head  of  Christ,  brought  from  the 
cathedral;  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(?  artist  unknown);  portraits  of  the 
children  of  Henri  II.,  by  Janet;  a 
Bull,  by  Brascaasat,  a  modem  artist, 
good.  Here  is  a  copy  of  Napoleon's 
bust  by  Canova. 

Travellers  who  have  leisure  to  de- 
vote any  time  to  a  Library  will  find 
that  of  Nantes,  above  the  Halle  aux 
Grains,  Quai  Brancas,  an  especially 
rich  collection  of  30,000  volumes.  A 
MS.  copy  of  the  Cit^  de  Dieu  of  St. 
Augustin,  of  the  year  1375,  is  remark- 
able for  its  b^iutiful  miniatures. 

The  Ardiices,  deposited  in  the  Pre- 
fecture,   contain  a    mass   of  curious 
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doCTiments  relating  to  the  history  of 
Brittany;  many  ancient  charters  of 
Abbeys,  &c.,  and  the  trial  of  that  most 
infamous  of  criminals,  Gilles  de  Rets, 
]iar6chal  de  France,  who  was  burnt  on 
the  Chauss^  de  la  Madeleine  (Rte. 
58).  It  is  in  Latin>  and  will  not  bear 
translation. 

In  the  Mvafy  d^Histobre  NatureUe, 
Rue  du  Port  Communeau,  may  be  seen 
a  collection  iUustrating  the  geology  of 
the  department,  formed  by  the  late  M. 
DubuisBon;  besides  aerexul  fragments 
of  antiquity  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  mammy,  presented  by  the 
Egyptian  traveller  Oullaud,  who  is  a 
natiye  of  Nantes. 

A  handsome  new  PcHak  de  Justice 
was  finished  1852. 

An  Arcade  called  Passage  Pomme- 
raye  leads  by  a  flight  of  iron  steps  from 
the  Rue  Cr^billon  to  the  Rue  de  la 
Fosse. 

The  Quais,  lined  on  the  one  side  by 
handsome  houses,  and  on  the  other 
I  fringed  with  shipping,  present  a  lively 
scene,  and  form  an  agreeable  walk 
about  2  m.  long  (at  least  in  the  lower 
part,  where  they  are  gravelled).  An 
Englishman,  in  traversing  them,  may 
remember  with  some  interest  that  it 
was  at  this  port  that  the  young  Pre- 
tender  embarked  on  the  expedition  of 
1745,  in  a  fastnsailing  brig,  the  Dou- 
telle,  provided  by  one  Walsh,  a  French 
subject  settled  at  Nantes,  who  accom- 
panied him.  He  was  disguised  as  a 
student  of  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris, 
and  for  better  concealment  had  allowed 
his  beard  to  grow.  On  the  quais  are 
situated  the  Halle  aux  Grains  and  the 
Bourse,  which  is  not  remarkable  for 
excellence  of  architecture.  The  Quai 
r  de  la  Fosse  is  lined  by  a  fine  row  of 
trees,  reminding  one  a  little  of  the 
Boompjes  of  Rotterdam.  Near  its 
lower  end,  where  the  shipbuilders' 
yards  commence,  in  which  the  steamers 
for  the  Loire  are  constructed,  is  a 
building,  insignificant  in  itself,  but 
remarkable  for  its  associations,  and 
they  are  melancholy,  called  Salorges. 
built  as  an  entrep6t  for  colonial  mer- 
chandise, and  still  serving  as  a  ware- 
house. Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
Noyades  and  republican  marriages;  the 


invention  of  darrier,  the  most  detest- 
able, perhaps,  of  the  monsters  of  the 
revolution,  when  sated  with  single 
murders  by  the  guillotine,  and  thirst- 
ing for  more  blood,  and  the  excitem<*nt 
of  executions  on  a  large  scale?  It  was 
in  front  of  the  Salorges  that  they  took 
place,  and  that  building  servea  as  a 
temporary  place  of  confinement  for  the 
miserable  victims,  who  were  dragged 
hence  and  put  on  board  barges  (ga- 
barres)  ftirmshed  with  a  sliding  valve 
(soupape)  or  trap-door  in  their  bottom. 
These  boats,  when  towed  into  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  deserted  by 
the  crews,  were  sunk  with  their  load 
of  20  or  30  human  beings,  by  pulling 
from  the  shore  a  cord  attached  to  the 
valve.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
escape  for  the  strong  swimmer,  or  poor 
wretch  who  might  be  cast  ashore  alive 
bv  the  current,  armed  men  of  the 
bloody  band  called  Gompagnie  de  . 
Marat,  composed  of  the  most  aban- 
doned wretches  whom  the  lowest  dens 
in  Nantes  could  pour  forth,  were  sta* 
tioned  on  the  bcmks  to  fire  on  those 
who  rose  to  the  surface,  wliile  others, 
armed  with  swords,  cut  off  the  hands 
and  fingers  of  such  as  struggled  to 
reach  the  boats.  As  many  as  600 
human  beings  perished  on  one  day; 
the  total  number  of  persons  thus 
destroyed  has  never  been  correctly 
ascertained,  but  25  of  these  Noyades 
or  executions  by  water  are  known  to 
have  taken  place,  and  the  number  who 
perished  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  6000  or  9000!  At  first  the  whole- 
sale butchery  was  perpetrated  at  night, 
but,  emboldened  by  impunity,  and 
supported  by  a  portion  of  the  citizens, 
almost  exclusively  of  the  class  of  little 
tradesmen,  the  tyrants  did  not  hesitate 
to  immolate  their  victims  in  broad 
day.  The  most  atrocious  feature  in 
these  massacres  is  the  number  of 
women  and  of  young  children  who 
were  thus  consigned  to  eternity,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  having  committed 
any  offence,  by  the  exulting  savages 
who  then  ruled  the  people's  destinies. 
When  a  remonstrance  was  made  against 
the  murder  of  the  children,  **Ce  sont 
des  louvetaux,  il  faut  les  ddtruire, — 
Ge  sont  dee  vip^res,  il  faut  les  4touf- 
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fer/'  were  Carrier^s  answers.  The 
experiment  of  the  Noyades  wbs  first 
tried  on  24  priests  condemned  to 
transportation  (deportation).  "  Le 
deoret  de  d^rtation  a  ^t^  execute 
Terticalement,"  was  Carrier's  boast. 
The  Manages  B^ublicaiiw,  as  another 
refinement  of  cruelty  was  called  in 
mockery,  consisted  in  binding  together 
a  man  and  woman,  back  to  back, 
stripped  naked,  keeping  th^n  exposed 
for  an  hour,  and  then  hurling  them 
into  the  current  of  "la  baignoire 
tiationale/'  as  the  bloodhounds  termed 
the  Loire.  That  river,  as  it  were 
Indignant  at  crimes  searoely  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  threw 
back  upon  its  banks,  at  eac^  returning 
tide,  the  corpses  with  which  it  was 
choked,  until  the  aar  became  pestilen- 
tial, and  its  very  water  and  fish  poison- 
ous. When  Garner  was  at  length 
called  to  account  for  his  crimes,  which, 
howerer,  had  been  comdTed  at,  if  not 
approved,  by  the  Convention  a  short 
while  before,  and  asked  for  proofii  of 
the  accusations  against  him,  he  was 
answered,  ''Yous  me  demandee  des 
preuvesi  fiedtee  done  refluer  la  Loire.'' 
But  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary atrocities  committed  at  Nantes : 
to  the  victims  of  the  Noyades  must  be 
added  those  who  perished  by  the  guil- 
lotine, by  disease,  fiimine,  and  terror 
in  the  prisons,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
fusillades,  which  took  place  day  after 
day  on  the  Plaine  de  Sainte  IfMive, 
where,  at  one  tame,  500  children,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  14,  were  mowed 
down  by  musketry,  and  where  deep 
ditches,  dug  for  the  purpose,  were 
filled  with  corpses  heaped  confusedly 
one  over  the  other.  The  population  oit 
Nantes,  which  amounted  in  1790  to 
81,000,  was  reduced  to  75,000  in  1800, 
and  the  number  who  were  slaughtered 
in  1793  belonging  to  the  town  and 
surrounding  country  is  estimated  at 
80,000.  It  is  painful  to  describe  these 
horrors,  but  they  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  history  of  Nantes,  and  that 
which  is  here  detailed  is  only  a  sample; 
they  might  be  greatly  expanded. 

The  Vend^an  war  has  also  left  some 
sad  souvenirs  at  Nantes.  In  the  at- 
tack of  the  town  by  the  Yendean  forces 
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on  the  20th  June,  1793,  their  leader, 
the  gentle  Cathelineau  (the  carter),  was 
mortally  wounded  in  penetrating  into 
the  Place  Viarme,  now  the  cattle-mar- 
ket, and  his  fall  was  the  cause  of  their 
retreat.  Not  far  from  this  spot  another 
of  their  generals,  Charette,  was  shot,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Miseri- 
cords, April,  1796. 

Fouche,  the  police  minister.  Due 
d'Otrante,  Marshal  of  France,  regicide, 
and  minister  of  Louis  XYIII.  in  1814, 
was  bom  at  Nantes. 

The  New  Quarter  of  the  town,  the 
West  "End  of  Nantes,  was  commenced 
1784,  by  M.  Graslin,  ancien  fermier- 
gte^ral,  after  whom  the  Place  con- 
taining the  theatre  is  called.  He  seems 
to  have  exhausted  the  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle  for  names  to  the  adjoining 
streets;  among  them  appear  the  Rue 
Jean-Jacques,  Rue  Racine,  Rue  Frank-  { 
lin, .  Rue  Cr^bUlon,  &c.  The  hoiisee 
are  buUt  of  white  stone  from  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Sanmur. 

The  commerce  of  Nantes,  though 
no  longer  what  it  was,  is  still  of  great 
value;  in  1836  it  was  carried  on  by 
458  vessels,  but  more  than  ^  of  them 
were  of  less  than  100  tons.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  water  in  the  Loire 
abreast  of  the  town,  vessels  of  more  • 
than  200  tons  burthen  are  obliged  to 
unload  at  Paimboeuf  (p.  164),  24  m. 
lower  down,  near  its  mouth. 

A  Canai  is  in  progress  to  connect 
Nantes  with  Brest  by  tiieErdre;  it  will 
be  about  230  m.  long  when  finished. 

The  importations  consist  of  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
duce. Much  com  and  flour  is  exported 
to  England  since  1849. 

Nantes  is  gradually  changing  from 
a  commercial  to  a  manufacturing  town. 
The  most  considerable  manufacture  is 
that  of  cotton-yam ;  in  1837  there 
were  16  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town. 

There  is  a  singular  manufacture  here 
of  preserved  dinners  ready  cooked 
(Conserves  Alimentaires),  prepared  by 
the  firm  Colin  et  Comp'«,  Rue  de  Sa- 
lorgee,  No.  9,  which  sends  forth,  her- 
metically sealed,  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  perfect  preserva- 
tion in  all  climates,  and  for  any  length 
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of  time.  150,000  boxes  of  young  peas 
and  800,000  boxes  of  sardines  (pil- 
chards) are  embalmed  in  one  season, 
and  8  oxen  can  be  cooked  at  once  in  a 
single  boiler.  Roasting  is  carried  on  by 
heated  air,  and  boiling  by  steam,  in  a 
kitchen  roofed  with  glass.  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  establishment  employs  in 
the  autumn  800  persons  in  curing  and 
packing  sardines  alone,  and  monopo- 
lises all  the  green  peas  which  come  to 
market  in  early  spring  to  supply  his 
wants. 

I     The  suburb  of  Nantes  on  the  S.  side 

of  the  Loire  is  spread  over  a  series  of 

*    islands,  formed  by  the  branches  of  that 

)  river  and  the  S^vre,  connected  together 

'  by  no  lees  than  6  bridges  in  one  line, 

*  over  all  of  which  the  roads  to  Bordeaux 

and  Clisson  pass. 

Consuls  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  reside  here. 

The  French  Protestant  Ch,  is  in  the 
Bue  des  Carmdlites,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  former  convent.  {N,B,  About  to 
be  rebuilt.) 

The  Posts  aux  Lettrss  is  in  the  Pas- 
sage Pommerave. 

Prosper  Sebire,  bookseller,  Rue  Cr^ 
billon.  No.  17,  has  a  number  of  views, 
maps,  guides,  &c.,  relating  to  Nantes : 
a  capital  plan  of  Nantes,  price  1  ft*. 

Nacres  stand  for  hire  in  the  prin- 
cipal squares. 

Onrnibuaes  (said  to  be  a  Nantais  in- 
vention, transferred  from  this  to  Paris) 
run  along  the  Ligne  des  Ponts  from 
the  Place  du  Commerce  to  the  Pont 
de  Permil^  and  alonff  the  quays  from 
the  Bourse  to  the  Ghantien  de  Con- 
struction. 

Diligences  daily  to  Le  Mans ;  to  Brest, 
2  hrs. — ^Rennee,  3 — ^Bordeaux,  4— Poi- 
tiers—to  Bourbon  Yend^,  2. 

Railways  to  Angers  and  Tours. 

Steamers  daily  ascend  the  Loire  to 
Angers  in  7  or  8  hrs.,  starting  from 
the  Quai  du  Port  Maillard.  Steamers 
down  the  Loire  to  Paimbceuf  daily; 
and  to  St.  Nazaire  when  the  high  tides 
permit;  to  Bordeaux  3  times  a  month; 
to  Lorient  and  Quimper  once  a  week. 

Steamer  on  the  Erdre  to  Nort  starts 
from  the  Quai  C^neray,  behind  the 
Px^fecture  (Rte.  41) — a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion of  one  day  there  and  back. 


Environs  of  Nantes, — The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  displays  great 
marks  of  opulence  and  prosperity,  in 
its  numerous  and  neat  white  villas, 
many  of  them  quite  in  the  English 
style,  and  in  the  great  number 
of  futoiy  chimneys,  many  of  them 
new. 

About  5  m.  S.W.  of  Nantes  extends 
the  Lake  de  Orand  Lieu, 

The  excursion  most  commonly  re* 
commended  to  a  stranger  is  that  to 
Clisson,  the  Richmond  of  Nantes,  18  m. 
S.  of  the  town,  on  the  borders  of  La 
Yend^,  described  in  Rte.  60.  It  is  a 
pretty  spot,  though  its  beauties  have 
been  oonsideFably  exaggerated  by  local 
enthusiasts.  Tou  may  go  thither  by 
the  omnibus  in  the  morning,  visit  the 
castle  and  iJl  its  curiosities,  and  return 
by  the  same  conveyance  at  7  p.m.  But 
as  this  may  leave  the  traveller  a  prey  to 
ennui  for  several  hours  after  exhausting 
the  sights  of  Clisson,  it  is  even  possible 
to  hire  a  cabriolet,  and  see  TiSauges, 
returning  to  Clisson  in  time  for  the 
omnibus. 

The  Loire  below  Nantes 

Is  navigated  by  steam-vessels,  but 
with  caution,  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous sand-banks. 

1.  A  Httle  below  Nantes  the  S^vre 
Nantaise  enters  the  Loire. 

On  the  island  of  Indret,  7  m.  below 
Nantes,  the  French  government  have 
an  eetablidmient  for  the  construction 
of  steam-engines.  More  than  800 
workmen  are  employed  here.  The 
steam-engines  turned  out  here  are  very 
bad,  far  inferior  to  those  made  by  pri- 
vate establishments.  Indret  is  well 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  so 
,as  to  have  a  speedy  communication, 
safe  from  cruisers  in  time  of  war,  with 
the  great  dockyards  of  Brest,  Lorient, 
and  Rochefort. 

The  estuary  of  the  Loire  is  3  m. 
broad  abreast  of 

1.  PaimboBuf  (30  m.  below  Nantes). 
This  place  may  be  regarded  as  the  out- 
port  of  Nantes,  since  large  vessels 
above  200  tons  burthen  stop  here  and 
discharge  their  cargoes  into  lighters 
(gabarres).  The  loss  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  long-continued  wars  under  Na- 
poleon, reduced  the  population  of  this 
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town  from  9000  to  4000^  which  it  does 
not  exceed  at  present. 

2  Steamers  ply  daily  to  Nantes  in  4 
hrs.  Coaches  go  hence  to  the  water- 
ing-place of  Fomic,  12  m.  S.  of  Paim- 
boeuf,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay  of  Bourgneuf,  opposite  the  island 
of  Noirmoutiers,  the  last  retreat  of 
the  Yend^an  bands.  Comfortable  ac- 
commodation is  to  be  had  in  the 
Etablissement  des  Bains.  The  town 
was  burnt  in  the  Yend^an  war.  An 
old  castle  overlooks  its  little  fishing- 
port. 


ROUTE  47. 

DREUX  TO  ABGBNTAN,  BT  L'aIOLE. 

Vemeuil.     (See  p.  123.) 

14  Chaud^. 

8  L'Aigle— the  scene  of  the  frolic 
between  the  Conqueror^s  sons,  when 
William  and  Henry  threw  the  water 
OTer  Robert.  Here  are  2  rather  curious 
Cfiurehes. 

16  St.  Lanburge. 

The  road  passes  by  a  great  govern- 
ment stud  (Haras)  and  through  a  forest. 

16  Nonan. 

22  Argentan  (in  Rte.  29). 
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INTRODUCTORY  SKETCH  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

Arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Loire,  which  diTides  France  nearly  in  the  centre, 
the  traveller  already  finds  himself  amidst  sunny  landscapes,  under  the  influence 
of  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  south.  The  provinces  oordering  on  that  great 
river — ^Touraine,  Orl^anois,  Anjou,  Poitou — ^have  been  styled  **  the  garden  of 
France;"  and  the  golden  vineyards,  the  blooming  orchards,  the  yellow  corn- 
fields (especially  those  of  La  Beauce,  the  granary  of  France),  and  the  acacia 
hedges  bear  testimony  to  the  facile  bounty  of  Nature.  But  little  pains  have 
been  taken  to  improve  her  gifts;  an  ornamental  garden  or  pleasure-ground  is 
rarely  seen:  the  earth  seems  to  bring  forth  abundantly  with  less  than  the  ave- 
rage amoimt  of  painstaking:  "c'est  le  pays  de  rire  et  de  ne  rien  faire."  The 
Loire,  which  forms  its  chief  feature,  is  decidedly  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
Seine.  In  Touraine  its  banks  are  flat  and  monotonous,  and  it  is  only  affcer 
passing  Tours  that  it  becomes  reallv  picturesque.  Near  Saumur  it  is  a  roman- 
tic stream;  and  from  thence,  with  slight  interruptions,  nearly  all  t^heway  to 
Nantes,  the  "considerable  boldness  of  its  banks,  the  richness  of  the  culture,  the 
wooded  islands,  and  the  animation  derived  from  the  swelling  canvass  of  active 
commerce,  conspire  to  render  it  eminentlv  beautiful:  but  for  the  rest  of  its 
immense  course  it  exhibits  a  stream  of  sand,  and  rolls  shingles  through  the  val- 
ley instead  of  water." — A.  Toung.  "Quel  torrent  r^volutionnaire  que  cette 
Loire!"  was  the  expression  of  Barr^re  the  democrat:  and  the  unbridled  im- 
petuosity of  its  course,  its  sudden  inundations  and  changes  of  bed,  justify  the 
epithet,  and  are  as  detrimental  to  the  utility  as  to  the  beauty  of  this  main 
artery  of  France.  The  inundation  of  the  Loire  in  October  (18th  and  19th), 
1846,  was  the  most  extensive  and  disastrous  of  that  river  on  record.  It  burst 
through  the  Lev^  or  dyke  in  several  places  above  and  below  Orleans,  spreading 
over  the  plain  round  Orleans  to  an  extent  of  39  kilomtoes;  while  in  the  streeta 
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of  OrleaDB  the  water  rose  5  m^res.  100  barges^  with  bargemen,  were  sent 
from  Paris  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  isolated  by 
the  flood.  In  winter  the  Loire  rages,  and  swells,  and  has  too  much  water, 
just  as  in  summer  it  has  too  little.  Its  broad  shoals  greatly  disfigure  the  land- 
scape; its  riiallows  and  sandbanks  render  the  passage  of  steamers  intricate.  Na- 
vi^^ion  is  limited  to  very  small  vessels,  and  is  frequently  airested  in  the  dry 
months.  The  cave  dwelliiigs  excavated  in  the  clilb  of  soft  chalk  (craie  tufeau) 
along  the  river  banks,  and  the  long  Lev^  or  dyke  raised  to  protect  the  right 
bank  between  Blois  and  Angers,  a  distance  of  96  m.,  from  inundations,  will  be 
remarked  as  peculiar  features  in  the  borders  of  the  Loire.  The  descent  of  the 
Loire  from  Orleans  to  Nantes  is  productive  of  much  interest,  partly  derived 
from  its  venerable  cities,  gloomy  casUes,  and  the  great  events  in  £*ren&  history 
which  have  passed  upon  its  banks. 

These  provinces  of  France,  especially  Touraine,  were  the  chosen  residence  of 
her  kings  (les  Valois)  down  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  they  afford  a  hundred  sites 
preferable  to  the  sands  and  morasses  of  Versailles.  The  vast  and  castellated 
Chambord,  bristling  with  turrets  and  pinnacles,  studded  with  Diana's  crescenti 
where  the  Emp.  CSharles  Y.  was  entertained  by  his  good-natured  enemy  Fran* 
inA  I. ;  the  gloomy  Blois,  haunt  of  bigotry  and  soene  of  the  deep-plotted  assas- 
sination of  the  Quises;  Ainboise,  the  favourite  abode  of  the  warrior  Charles  YIII., 
and  also  witness  to  conspiraOT  and  wholesale  massacre;  Ch^onoeauz,  the 
retreat  of  Diana  of  Poitiers;  Plessis,  the  den  of  the  timorous  bigot  Louis  XI.; 
Chinon,  where  passed  the  careless  revelry  of  the  indolent  Charles  YII.,  and  the 
opening  scene  of  the  wondrous  career  of  "the  shepherd  girl  of  Domr^my;"  Fon* 
tevrault,  the  last  reeting-plaoe  of  the  lion-hearted  Richard;  Loches,  with  its 
dungeon  of  sighs  and  tears,  a  provincial  Bastille,  contrasting  with  more  agreeable 
recollections  of  the  beauteous.and  gentle  Agnes  Sorel;  Dampierre,  where  Margaret 
of  Anjou's  life  and  sorrow  ceased;  and  Nantes,  wluch  saw  Henri  lY.  put  his 
hand  to  the  edict  of  toleration,  and  in  later  times  witnessed  the  heroism  and 
frailty  of  a  daughter  of  Bourbon,  his  descendant : — all  these  are  national 
monuments — ^integral  -portions,  as  it  were,  of  French  history.  It  is  a  region  of 
interesting  associations  and  recollections:  here  Joan  of  Arc  first  unfurled  her 
victorious  banner;  here  the  chief  events  of  the  contesis  of  religion  in  the  16th 
century  occurred;  this  soil  is  watered  with  the  blood  of  Guise  and  Cond^; 
the  fiedds  of  La  Yend^  are  fiittened  with  the  unburied  bones  of  the  thou- 
sands who  fell  in  the  cause  of  loyalty,  and  in  opposition  to  revolution  and 
izreljgion. 

AH  the  places  above-named  or  alluded  to  well  deserve  to  be  visited  by  the  tra- 
veller. Orleans,  though  retaining  few  traces  or  relics  of  the  liaid;  Blois  and 
Amboise;  Tours,  a  fine  city,  though  seated  on  a  flat»  amidst  dust  and  glare; 
Saumur,  once  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism;  Loches,  for  its  architectural 
remains  and  historical  souvenirs,  and  pleasing  situation  in  the  charming  valley 
of  the  Indre;  black  Angers,  cradle  of  our  early  Plantagenet  inonarchs--all 
abound  in  q>ecimens  of  ancient  architecture^  all  possess  more  or  less  claims 
to  attention.  Ch^nonceaux  is  a  charming  specimen  of  the  old  French  ch&teau, 
with  turrets  and  extinguisher  towers;  without,  all  crinkum  orankum — and 
within,  Imed  with  tapestry  and  armour;  preserved  unimpaired,  and  well  kept 
up.  Aizy-le-Bideau  is  nearly  as  perfect  and  beautiful,  but  with  less  interesting 
associations. 

8.  of  Nantes,  between  the  Loire,  the  8e%  and  the  S^vre  Nlortaise,  lies  La 
Yend^,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  for  ite  adhesion 
to  royalty  and  opposition  to  innovation.  The  framework  or  foundation  of  that 
country  is  composed  of  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  Qatine,  whose  crest  is  in  no 
wise  distinguisnable,  and  which  presents  a  series  of  hills,  furrowed  by  narrow 
glens  or  valleys,  through  which  run  a  few  muddy  streams.  ''It  is  an  inex- 
tricable  complication  ^iieaths,  brooks,  heights,  hollows,  and  little  plains 
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having  no  connection  with  one  another,  and  apparently  no  general  water-shed. 
It  ia  covered  with  trees,  yet  has  no  forests;  every  field,  every  dwelling  is  sur- 
rounded hy  quick  hedges,  abounding  with  dose-set  trees,  and  surrounded  by 
ditches,  forming  complete  natural  redoubts.  The  lines  of  communication  from 
place  to  place  are  hollow  ways,  cut  so  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
that  a  man's  head  in  walking  along  them  will  not  appear  above  it,  and  their 
vertioed  sides  are  surmounted  by  hedges.  They  are  narrow,  shady,  and  mud«i>- 
or  rutty,  according  to  the  season,. and  intersect  one  another  so  as  to  form  a 
multitude  of  erossways,  looking  all  like  one  another.  There  are  few  hi^h 
ro€ids,  no  large  towns;  the  villages  are  scattered  and  thinly  inhabited,  eetatcrt 
very  much  subdivided,  houses  concealed  by  trees  and  bushes,  and  a  peasantr: 
of  primitive  and  rude  manners;  these  are  the  combination  of  circumstances 
which  have  made  this  district  a  complete  labyrinth,  perfectly  adapted  as  tho 
theatre  of  the  civil  war  which  so  long  and  so  fearfully  desolated  it.  It  is  dividovl 
into  three  parts:  the  Marais,  comprising  the  sands,  salt  marshes,  and  poncit^ 
bordering  the  sea^shore,  intersected  by  dykes  and  canals,  abounding  in  pastures, 
destitute  of  drinking-water;  the  Bocage^  covered  with  thickets  and  heaths,  rouc'i 
and  bristling,  mueh  eut  up  and  well  cultivated;  and  the  Pktme,  very  rich  ai*'i 
highly  cultivated,  abounding  with  com  and  vines." 

The  traveller  disposed  to  visit  the  theatre  of  the  Yend^an  war  may  do  so  fn  mi 
Nantes  by  wav  of  Clisson;  but  the  character  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitai.^H 
is  fast  changmg  tmder  the  system  pursued  by  Napoleon  and  Louis-Philip|-t> : 
and  interse^ed,  as  it  has  been  by  uiem,  with  a  network  of  hig^  roads,  it  I  c> 
lost  much  of  its  primitive  character. 

The  Rly.  to  Orleans  and  Toon  brings  this  interesting  country  in  a  manner 
the  gates  of  Paris,  and  opens  the  readiest  line  of  communioatioa  between  Par    . 
Lyons,  Tours,  Bordeaux,  and  the  South  of  France. 


ROUTE  48. 


PABI8  TO  ORLEA.N6. 


119  kilom.  B  74  Exiig.  m. 

The  high  road  is  now  supeneded  by 
the  Bailrocul.  Mallepostes  and  dili- 
gences are  transferred  to  it.  SeeRte.49. 

The  high  road  to  Orleans  quits  Paris 
by  the  Barri^re  d'Enfer;  it  passes 
through  Boui^-la-Reine,  where  Con- 
dorcet,  proscribed  by  the  Convention, 
arrested  and  placed  m  jail,  put  an  end 
to  himself  by  poison  concealed  in  a 
ring,  1794.  It  leaves  about  1  m.  to 
the  rt.  the  town  of  Sceaux,     (Rte.  51.) 

12  Bemy.  Chatenay,  about  a  mile 
to  the  rt.  of  Bemy,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Voltaire,  1694.  He  was  born  in  a 
house  which  belonged  to  the  Comtesse 
de  B6ignes. 

8  Longjumeau,  a  small  town  on  the 
Tvette. 

Beyond  this  the  road  skirts  the  hill 
of  Montlh^ry  (Rte.  49). 

12  Arpajon.    The  Karolles  Stat,  of 


the  Rly.  is  about  1  m.  to  the  1.  of  tl.i  ? 
town  (Rte.  49). 

12  Etr^,  a  walled  town. 

Morigny,  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  1  : 
yond  the  river  Juine,  has  a  fine  Ch. 

8  i^tofnpes,  a  Stat,  on  the  Rly.  (Rt^. 
49.) 

Beyond  this  the  road  enters  the  n."- 
notonous  plain  of  La  Beauce,  fiEun«ii 
for  growing  com. 

9  Montd^ir. 

At  M^ville,  on  the  1.,  about  mid- 
way in  this  stage,  is  the  Ch&teau  of 
Comte  de  Laborde. 

10  Angerville. 
14  Toury. 

14  Artenay.  Here  the  road  froir 
Chartree  falls  in.     (Rte.  50.) 

6  Chevilly. 

We  here  enter  the  Forest  of  Orlear.H , 
CercoUes  is  a  small  hamlet  in  the  heurt 
of  it,  inhabited  by  woodcutters.  The 
suburb  Bannier,  more  than  1^  m,  long, 
precedes  the  town  of 

14  Obleanb  (in  Rte.  49). 
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ROUTE  49. 

RAILWAY. — ^PARIS  TO  ORLEANS,   AND 
BRANCH  TO  OORBEIL. 

121  kilom.r=75  £ng.  m. 

TraiiiB  go  to  Corbeil  (30  kilom.  =  19 
Eng.  m.)  in  1  hour,  or  55  min.,  8  times 
a  day  on  week-days  ;  every  hoar  on 
SuncUys  and  fdte-days. 

The  Trains  to  Corbeil  stop  at  inter- 
mediate stations,  which  are  dbtin- 
giiished  by  the  letter  C. 

Tramt  to  Orleans  7  times  a  day,  in  3 
and  4  hours.  Fares:  12  fr.  60  o.,  9  f. 
50  c,  and  3rd  class  uncovered  6  fr. 
35  c. ;  a  place  in  the  coup^  15  fr.  Car- 
riages 62  to  82  fr. 

The  railway  was  completed  to  Or- 
leann  in  1843. 

Termtnits  in  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hd 
pital,  close  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
The  line,  at  first  skirting  the  walls  of 
the  Hospital  of  the  &ilpetri^re,  is 
carried  through  a  pretty  country,  at 
the  foot  of  the  slopes  whioh  border  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  approaches 
the  river  closely  at  each  curve  which 
the  Seine  makes,  and  commands  plea- 
sant views  of  it.  There  are  many 
pretty  villas  and  country-houses  on 
the  river  .banks,  and  villages  are  nu- 
merous. 

It  skirts  the  walls  of  Ivry,  and  of 
Vitry,  famed  for  its  nursery-gardens, 
on  the  rt. 

10  Choisy  Stat,  is  close  to  a  viaduct 
of  8  arches,  which  also  support  the 
towing-path  along  the  Seine;  4  of  the 
arches  are  left  open  to  allow  a  passage 
between  the  Seine  and  the  town. 
Choisy  is  a  very  thriving  manufacturing 
town,  whose  population  has  increased 
within  a  few  years  to  more  than  3000. 
It  was  called  Choisy-le-Roi,  becaixse 
Louis  XV.  made  it  one  of  his  resi- 
dences; the  Chateau  which  he  built  for 
himself  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  is 
demolished,  except  a  fragment,  now 
turned  into  a  china  manufactory. 
There  are  also  manufactories  of  mo- 
rocco leather  (the  largest  in  France), 
of  glass,  and  of  beetroot  sugar,  and  a 
chemical  work.  Close  to  the  station 
the  Seine  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  5 
arches,  built  1802.    The  chftteau  and 

France, 


village  of  Orly  are  seen  on  the  height 
to  the  rt.     The  rly.  skirts  the  pare  of 

Villeneuvele-Roi.  A  new  bridge 
over  the  Seine  gives  access  to  it.  We 
approach  the  vine-clad  slopes  bounding 
the  valley  of  the  Seine. 

6  Ablon  (C.  Stat.).  Ablon  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  neat  villas. 
One  of  the  3  Protestant  churches  which 
the  reformers  of  Paris  were  allowed  by 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  possess  stood 
iiere. 

2  Athis  Mont  (C.  Stat.). 

9  Juvisy  Stat.,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  on  the  rt.,  is  remarkable  for  « 
its  antiquity.  Its  bridge  over  the  Orge 
anciently-  formed  the  boundary  l^- 
tween  the  kingdoms  of  Paris  and  of 
Orleans.  Isabella  of  Bavaria  was  ar- 
rested here  as  she  was  carrying  off  the 
Dauphin. 

f  At  Juvisy  the  Branch  Ely.  to  Cor- 
heii  separates  from  the  main  line  to 
Orleans,  turning  off  to  the  1.,  but  con- 
tinuing along  the  margin  of  the  Seine, 
and  running  near  the  high  road  to 
Lyons  (Rte.  105).  It  passes  through 
Ch&tillon,  a  little  port  on  the  Seine. 
At  Yiry  is  the  fine  garden  of  the  Du- 
cheese  de  Haguse. 

3  Ris  (C.  Stat.),  close  to  Laborde. 
Here  is  a  suspension  bridge  built 

over  the  Seine  by  the  late  M.  Aguado, 
the  Spanish  banker. 

The  rly.  cuts  through  a  part  of  the 
park  of  Petit  Bouig,  broken  up  and 
parcelled  out  by  its  owner,  the  late  M. 
Aguado.  The  Chateauy  when  it  be- 
longed to  the  Due  d'Antin,  was  often 
the  residence  of  Madame  de  Montes- 
,  who  was  visited  here  by  Louis 


pan, 
XIV. 


4  Evry  (C.  Stat.). 

3  Corbeil  (C.  Stat.)  is  a  considerable 
manufacturing  town  of  3900  Inhab.,  on 
the  Seine,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Essonne.  Here  are 
very  extensive  Flow  Mills  and  a  com 
warehouse  (Magasin),  belonging  to 
Government,  for  the  supply  of  Paris. 
The  Ch.  of  St,  Spire  (Exup^re),  rebuilt 
1437,  after  a  fire,  contains  the  tomb  of 
Jaques  de  Bourgoin,  founder  of  the 
college  of  Corbeil,  1661,  and  the  casket 
or  reliquaire  containing  relics  of  St. 
Leu  and  St.  Rembert.  The  little  church 
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of  St,  Jean  m  Vile  was  bmlt  by  the 
Templars  in  the  13th  centy. 

OmnibuB  from  Corbeil  to  Fontaine- 
bleau  (Rte.  105).  A  oontinued  street 
connects  Corbeil  with  the  villa^  of 
Essonne.]  

At  Juvisy  (19  kilom.  from  Paris)  the 
Orleans  Line,  curving  a  little  to  the 
S.W.,  enters  the  yfiJley  of  a  small 
stream,  the  Orge,  the  railway  crossing 
previously  the  high  road  to  Antibes. 
It  traverses  the  gardens  of 

3  Savignv  Stat.,  a  village  with  a 
castle,  fortified  1486  by  Etienne  de 
Vesi,  chamberlain  to  Charles  VIII. 
The  handsome  ChAtemi  occupying  its 
place  is  now  the  property  of  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager  of  Er*kmUhl.  A  great 
hemp  market  is  held  here.  A  viaduct 
of  3  arches  over  the  Tvette  leads  to 

2  (rt.)  Epinay  Stat.,  which  is  2^  m. 
distant  from  Lon^umeau  on  the  post- 
road  (Rte.  48).  The  quarries  near  this 
furnish  paving-stones  for  the  streets  of 
Paris.  Another  viaduct  of  5  arches 
caiTies  you  from  Epinay  Stat.  You 
next  skurt  on  the  1.  the  fordt  de  St. 
Genevieve :  on  the  rt.,  beyond  the  Org©, 
you  see  the  ch&teau  of  Vaucluse;  Yil- 
liers,  and  its  villas  of  Paris  citizens; 
and  Longpont,  whose  church  of  the 
14th  centy.  is  the  sole  relic  of  its  an- 
cient abbey.  A  portion  of  the  pare  of 
the  handsome  chidteau  d'Ormay  is  tra- 
veraed  before  reaching 

4  St.  Michel-sur-Orge  Stat.  Mont- 
Ih^rj/iB  about  1}  m.  on  the  rt.  Its 
ancient  caatle,  of  which  a  tower  re- 
mains, built  (1012)  by  Thibaut-File- 
Etoupe,  forester  of  King  Robert,  was 
the  terror  of  the  kings  of  France  in 
feudal  times,  and  has  been  made  fa- 
mous by  Boileau  in  the  poem  of  the 
Lutrin : — 

**  Sen  man  doni  le  aommet  we  derobe  k  la  vne, 
Sar  le  cime  d'un  roc  t'allonge&nt  dans  la  nue, 
£t  priaentant  d«  loin  lear  ob}M  ennuyeus, 
I>u  paaomt  qui  laa  fnit  aemblent  anivre  In 
yottx.*"       , 

A  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  was 
fought  between  Montlh^  and  Long- 
pont, 1465,  between  Louis  XI.  and 
the  troops  of  the  so-called  "  Ligue  du 
Bien  Public,"  commanded  by  the 
Comte  de  Charolais,  afterwards  Charles 


the  Bold,  of  Burgundy.  The  spot  still 
goes  by  the  name  of  Cimeti^re  dea 
Boui^nons.  , 

The  line  passes  through  the  midst  of 
the  collection  of  hamlets  called 

3  Br^tigny  Stat.,  beyond  which  the  , 
rly.  attains  a  summit  level,  and  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Juine 
shortly  before.  . 

5  MaroUes  Stat.     The  vilhige  and  ^ 
ch&teau  lie  a  little  on  the  1. ;  Arpajon 
(2400  Inhab.)  is  about  1  m.  off  on  the 
rt.      Beyond    Cheptainville    we    pass  * 
through  the  perk  appertaining  to  the 
chftteau  of  Metnil  Kowtn,  the  property  ' 
of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  Praslin,  a  build-  ' 
ing  of  brick  and  stone  on  the  borders 
of  the  Juine.  , 

4  Lardy  Stat.    Farther  on  to  the  1. 
is  another  ch&teau,  Chamarande.     The  . 
rly.  skirts  the  walls  of 

5  Etr^y  Stat.  It  here  approaches 
the  post-road,  which  passes  through 
Etr^y,  a  walled  town,  and  the  two  nm 
parallel  for  some  distance. 

7  Etampea  Stat.  Here  refi^eshments 
may  be  had.  Close  to  the  Stat,  rises 
a  ruined  tower  called  Guinette,  the  only 
remains  of  the  royal  castle  and  palace, 
built  in  the  11th  centy.  by  Rmg  Ro- 
bert, and  dismantled  by  Henri  lY. 
It  is  formed  externally  of  4  segments 
of  circles. 

Inn:  H.  du  Bois  de  Yincennes. 

This  interesting  ancient  town,  of 
8000  Inhab.,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  flour,  the  produce  of  its  40 
water-mills,  and  in  wool.  The  main 
street  is  about  4  m.  long  from  octroi  to  < 
octroi.  The  Ch,  of  Notre  Dame  is  distin-. 
guished  by  its  very  elegant  spire,  with/ 
tall  pinnacles,  of  the  period  of  transii' 
tion  from  the  Romanesque  to  Early 
French  style.  St,  Jules  is  another  fine 
transition  Ch.  The  tower,  squartt,  but 
curiouslv  raised  on  an  octagon  base, 
has  4  gables  with  crockets,  of  the  end) 
of  the  12th  centy.  St,  Martin  has  a 
detached  W.  tower  built  at  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance  in  imitation  of  St. 
Jules:  it  leans  considerably,  from  its 
foundations  having  given  way.  The 
royal  castle,  resembluig  in  its  ground- 
plan  that  of  Clifford's  Tower,  York,  was 
given  as  an  apanage  to  various  re<' 
markable  personages^  among  others  to 
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the  mutresses  of  the  three  French 
kings,  Francis  I.  (Anne  de  Pisse- 
leu),  Henri  IX.  (Diana  of  Poitiers), 
and  Henri  lY.  (Gabrielle  d'Estr^es). 
The  town  consists  of  one  long  street, 
and  retains  several  picturesque  old 
houses  of  the  age  of  the  Renaissance : 
one  of  them  is  attributed  to  Diana  of 
Poitiers.  The  H.  de  Yille  is  an  antique 
building  with  turrets. 

Omnibus  twice  a  day  to  Pithiviers. 

A  high  embankment,  a  bridge  over 
the  Louette,  and  a  steep  incline  carry 
the  Rly.  from  Etampes. 

4  MonnervUle  Stat.  The  Rly. 
crosses  the  stream  of  the  Chalonette 
on  a  viaduct,  and  ascending  the  valley 
of  TH^mery  reaches  the  upland  plain 
of  La  Beauce  and  a  second  summit 
level.  It  crosses  the  post-road  on  a 
bridge  shortly  before  reaching 

5  Angerville  Stat.  Coaches  run 
hence  once  a  day  to  Chartres.  14-  m. 
from  this  ia  Pithiviers,  famed  for  pdtis 
cPahvetUs,  for  almond  cakeSf  and  for  its 
trade  in  saffron.  From  this  point  the 
post  and  railroad  run  side  by  side, 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
so  that  the  description  of  the  one  will 
serve  for  both. 

13  Toury  Stat. 

14  Artenay  Stat.  Here  the  road 
from  Chartres  falls  in  (Rte.  50).  A 
little  to  the  W.  of  the  road,  near 
Bouvray,  an  English  detachment  of 
about  2000  men,  under  Sir  John  Fas- 
tolf,  eaoorting  a  convoy  of  provisions 
to  the  army  besieging  Orleans,  de- 
feated a  force  4000  strong,  consisting 
of  French  and  Scotch,  commanded  by 
Dunois  and  the  Count  of  Clermont, 
who  endeavoured  to  intercept  them. 
The  French  left  500  dead  on  the  field, 
among  them  Sir  John  Stewart,  con- 
stable of  Scotland.  This  engagement, 
fought  February  10,  1409,  was  called 
"  The  Battle  of  Herrings,"  from  the  salt 
fish  for  Lent,  which  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  provisions  intended  for  the  English. 

A  few  months  later,  June  18,  and 
nearly  on  the  same  ground,  at  Patay, 
the  English  forces  under  the  same  com- 
mander, retreating  dispirited  from  Or- 
leans, were  put  to  flight  at  the  first 
onset  by  the  French,  led  on  by  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  Fastolf  ran  away,  and  the  brave 
Talbot,  who  never  turned  back  on  an 
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enemy,  being  left  to  fight  almost  alone, 
was  made  prisoner  together  with  Lord 
Scales. 

6  Chevilly  Stat.  Fossil  remains  of 
gigantic  quadrupeds  (Deinotherium) 
have  been  discovered  near  Chevilly. 

14  Orleans  Terminus  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  the  Porte  Bannier. 

Orleans.— /niw;  H.  d'Orl^ans,  close 
to  the  railway,  good ;  H.  du  Loiret, 
very  clean  and  comfortable  ;  H.  de 
la  Boule  d'Or,  good. 

Orleans  (the  Roman  Genabum,  named 
afterwards  Aurelianum,  from  M.  Au- 
relius,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  3rd  centy.) 
occupies  an  extensive  level  area  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Loire;  it  contains  45,000 
Inhab.,  and  is  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  of 
the  Loiret.  In  a  town  so  important 
fur  its  situation,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
France,  midway  on  the  course  of  the 
sunny  but  shallow  Loire,  of  conse- 
quence in  a  militaiy  point  of  view  as 
commanding  the  passage  over  that 
river  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  and  conspicuous  in 
history  from  a  very  early  period — ^the 
traveller  will  probably  expect  more  of 
interest  than  he  will  find.  Orleans  is 
not  conspicuous  for  trade  or  manu- 
factures, and  is  deficient  in  tangible 
historical  memorifjs, .  chiefly  owing  to 
the  caooethes  of  pulling  down  for  the 
sake  of  what  is  called  improvement, 
which  has  prevailed  to  a  most  de- 
structive extent  during  the  last  50 
years  in  the  town  council.  The  town 
gates  and  walls  have  been  destroyed, 
several  of  the  latter  since  1830,  and 
above  all,  nearly  every  memorial  of  the 
heroine  of  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc,  has 
been  swept  away. 

A  tolerably  handsome  street  leads  { 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Loire  to  the  I 
irregular  Place  da  Martroy,  which  occu-  ? 
pies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
is  prolonged  from  it  under  another 
name  {Rue  de  Banter)  to  the  Barri^re  de 
Paris  and  the  rly.  j 

A  wide  and  handsome  new  street  I 
(Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc)  has  been  driven 
through  a  dense  mass  of  old  houses 
from  the  Rue  Royale  to  the  W.  front 
of  the  Cathedral  (St.  Croix),  the  chief 
building  of  the  town,  which  this  open- 
ing now  for  the  first  time  allows  to  be 
seen  to  advantage.     The  remarkable 
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circumstance  connected  withtbia  cburch 
is,  that  it  was  built  as  it  now  stands, 
in  the  17th  centy.,  at  a  period  when 
Gothic  architecture  was  not  only  on 
the  decline,  but  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
Kotwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  beautiful 
>  edifice,  in  a  pure  style,  and  reflects 
credit  on  its  architects,  and  on  Henri 
\  IV.,  who  furnished  the  funds,  to  atone 
.  for  the  destruction  by  the  Calyinists  of 
j  the  former  church,  to  ingratiate  him- 
I  self  (vain  hope!)  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
to   liberate  himself  from  the  pope's 
excommunication.     He  laid  the  first 
stone  160t,  and  the  building,  unfinish- 
ed at  his  death,  was  Continued  under 
Louis  XIII.,   XIV.,   and    XV.     The 
design  of  ^  W.  front  was  made,  1764, 
by  the  archateet  Gabriel,  and  modified 
by  his  successor,  3L  Paris.     It  consists 
of  3  somewhat  plain  pointed  portals, 
surmounted  by  3  rose  windows  flanked 
by  2  tow«rs  of  e<pnl  Iteight  (280  ft.) 
',  and  of  great  elegance:  tbe  circular  top 
■is  capped  by  a  circlet  of  cut  stone; 
/below  this  rons  a  light  arcade  widi 
(  fringed  arches ;   in  each  tower  are  3 
1  circular  windows.     Over  the  W.  portal 
are  some  incongruous  coats  of  arms, 
supported  by  cherubs,  including  the 
i      -/fai^of  the  old  Bourbons,  now  lily- 
'^^•"^Tbssr'^The  S.  pqrchT?  a  Grecian  abomi- 
/  nation ;  i^Si^d  the  exterior  is  in  many 
/  respects  faulty.   The  wjxe  is  flanked  by 
double  aisles.    The  magnificent  efifect 
I  of  the  interior  depends  in  a  great  de- 
I  gree  on  the  large  siise  of  the  clerestory 

I  windows  (double  that  of  the  side  aisle 
windows). 
A  portion  of  the  former  cnthedral, 
blown  up  1567  by  Uie  Huguenots,  who 
had  previously  turned  it  into  a  stable 
for  their  cavalry,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  still 
remains  in  the  N.  choir  aisle:  the  choir 
ends  in  an  apse.  There  is  nothing  else 
to  notice  in  the  interior.  The  other 
churches  are  either  modem  or  so  muti- 
lated as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  St, 
Aignan  is  the  finest;  its  much  injured 
portal  and  nave  are  in  the  florid  style. 
Under  it  is  a  Romanesque  crypt;  its 
towers  are  surmounted  by  a  pyramid. 
The  houses  Nos.  2  and  4  in  the  Place 
adjoining  this  church,  formerly  the 
Convent  of  St.  Aignan,  were  built  and 
inhabited  by  Louis  XL    They  are  of 


plain  red  brick,  with  high  pitched  slate 
roofs,  having  dormer  windows,  and 
resemble  closely  the  remaining  frag- 
ment of  the  chAteau  of  Plessis  les  Tours 
(Rte.  53).  St.  Pierre-U-Pueliier  (Petnis 
Puellarum)  has  a  Norman  N.  i>orch  and 
an  ancient  apse.  * 

Next  to  the  cathedral,  the  stranger 
will  find  the  most  to  interest  him  in 
the  J/««^,  in  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Viile, 
a  picturesque  edifice  of  the  time  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  situated  / 
Rue  des  H6telleries,  not  far  from  the 
Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Here  is  placed  a 
east  of  the  statue  of  the  heroine  by  Louis 
Philippe's  daughter.  Besides  a  consi- 
derable number  of  ordinary  pictures  itf 
contains  a  curious  collection  of  loca^ 
antiquities,  carvings  in  ivory,  wood^ 
and  stone,  which  once  ornamented  the 
houses  and  churches  of  Orleans,  chiefly 
of  the  15th  and  16ili  eenty.  Amidst 
old  furniture,  cabinets,  chinmeT-pieces, 
bas-reliefii  and  statues,  is  an  elaborate!^ 
earved  ehest,  bearing  the  history  of 
Solomon  and  David  in  relief  jQanother, 
which  came  from  St.  Aignan,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  representation  of  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XI.  A  Massacre) 
of  the  Innocents  in  stone,  an  enamelled! 
triptic,  and  some  elaborate  iron- work,  I  ^ 
locks,  &c.,  with  Gothic  patterns,  chefaA  ^ 
(Tceuore  of  the  hammer  and  anvil,  also/ 
deserve  notice. 

Not  far  from  the  Mus<$e,  in  the  Rue 
des  Albanais,  and  Rue  Neuve  No.  22, 
is  the  house  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  so 
called  because  she  is  supposed  to  have 
been  laid  up  in  it  with  a  broken  leg; 
but  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  was  built  1552. 
The  inner  front  facing  the  court  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Italian  architecture,' 
such  as  we  see  in  the  works  of  Inigo 
Jones. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  filth  and  bad 
pavement  of  the  older  streets  of  Orleans, 
the  stranger  will  do  well  not  to  trust 
himself  to  thread  their  labyrinths,  but 
should  rather  keep  tt^  the  great  tho- 
roughfares and  the  quays,  and  should 
only  dive  into  the  side  streets  to  visit 
some  particular  object  and  return.  The 
R%ie  du  Tahovrg  contains  some  interest- 
ing specimens  of  domestic  architecture, 
as  the  house  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  (No.  35), 
described  below,   and  that  of  Agnei 
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Sorel  (No.  15),  which  is  well  worthy  of 
examination,  on  account  of  its  carred 
wood  and  stone  work,  its  doors,  the 
reliefis  round  the  galleries  facing  the 
court,  their  roo&,  and  the  ataircaaes. 
The  style  of  architecture  and  ornament, 
and  the  coats  of  arms,  fleurs-de-lis,  &c., 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  erected 
by  Charles  YII.  for  his  mistress  pre- 
vious to  1470. 

No.  28,  Rue  de  la  Recouvrance,  called 
Watson  de  Francois  Premier j  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Wit  for  the  Duchesae 
d'Etampes  1540,  and  in  its  general  ar- 
rangement and   sculptures  (including 
the  Salamander  of  Francis)  is  a  good 
i  ^<M;imen  of  the  Renaissance. 
hjtA^^^At  one  extremity  of  the  Place  du 
^      iKartroy  is  a  brcmze  statue  of  Jeanne 
:  d'Arc,  erected  1804,  affected  in  attitude, 
j  incorrect  in  costume,  and  entirely  in 
j  bad  taste :  around  the  pedestal  are  bas- 
^  reliefs,  representing  her  exploits  and 
'  death.    An  ancient  statue,  erected  on 
the  bridge  soon  after  her  death,  was 
^  broken  to  pieces  by  the  Revolutionists 
of  )  792,  to  melt  into  cannon !  We  have 
reserved  to  the  last  the  enumeration  of 
'the  few  remaining  memorials,  souvenirs, 
and  relics  of  the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans. 
A  careful  inquiry  has  discovered  only 
the  following: — 
^^J      In  the  Salle  du  Conseil  of  the  Hdtel 
K  ^i\  de  la  Jfairie  is  a  portrait  of  her,  painted 
I  1581,  from  an  older  picture,  it  is  said; 
^jkltJlM  it  represents  her  in  a  theatrical  atti- 
I  tude,  and  in  a  female  costume  of  the 
I  time  of  Francis  I.,  and  apparently  de- 
^serves  little  confidence  as  a  likeness. 
A  view  of  the  town,  hung  up  here, 
shows  its  ancient  configuration  about 
the  time  of  the  siege.    King  Louis- 
f  ^  Philippe  has  present^  to  the  town  a 
bronze  cast  of  the  statue  by  his  gifted 
daughter,  by  far  the  worthiest  repre- 
sentation of  the  inspired  Maid. 

The  Maid  entered  the  city  on  Friday, 
April  29th,  1429,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
English  army,  which  was  vastly  supe- 
rior to  the  French  force.  She  had 
convoyed  a  supply  of  provisions  from 
BIoIb  to  the  famished  townsmen,  who, 
M  she  rode  in  triumph  through  their 
itreeti  on  her  charger,  in  full  armour, 
bMring  her  sacred  banner,  looked  on 
her  M  %Mt  guardian  angel  sent  firom 


heaven.  She  was  lodged  in  the  hoiis: 
of  Jacques  Bouchier,  treasurer  of  the 
Due  d'Orldans,  which  she  had  selected, 
with  that  sense  of  modesty  which  al- 
ways actuated  her,  because  she  would 
there  be  under  the  protection  of  a 
matron  of  good  repute,  his  wife.  It 
stood  close  to  the  Porte  Renard  (long 
since  removed),  and  only  in  part  exists 
in  the  house  No.  35,  Hue  da  Ihbourg, 
The  chamber  which  she  occupied  is  re- 
moved, and  a  sort  of  pntHion  of  Italian 
architecture,  erected  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  centy.,  occupies  its  place. 

The  scene  of  the  chief  exploits  of  the 
Maid  was  the  old  bridge,  which  stood 
considerably  higher  up  the  river  than 
the  present  one  (b.  1761),  and  rested 
in  the  centre  on  an  island.  It  was 
defended  at  its  extremity,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Loire,  by  a  fort,  or  Tdte 
du  Pont,  called  Les  Tourelles,  which 
had  fallen  iato  the  hands  of  the  English 
before  Jeanne's  arrival,  and,  together 
with  another  tower  in  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  formed  a  strong  post,  whence 
the  English  greatly  annoyed  the  be- 
sieged by  a  battery  of  cannon  planted 
on  it.  It  was  while  reconnoitring  the 
town  from  this  battery  that  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
wail  mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  from 
the  walls,  which  drove  a  splinter  into 
his  head. 

The  Maid  in  her  enthusiasm  decided 
that  this  post  should  be  first  attacked ; 
andthougnher  design  was  opposed  by  the 
most  skilful  of  the  French  commanders, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield,  because  she 
carried  the  people  and  soldiery  with 
her.  As  the  bndge  had  been  broken 
between  the  Tourelles  and  the  town, 
when  that  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  besiegers,  a  chosen  band  of  troops 
with  the  MjEuden  at  their  head  was 
pushed  across  the  Loire  in  boats,  and 
began  the  attack  upon  the  Tdte  du 
Pont  on  the  1.  bank,  which  formed  part 
of  the  Boistille  dee  Tourelles.  It  waa 
defended  by  a  picked  body  of  500  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  under  Sir  Wm.  Gladsdale, 
who  for  many  hours  kept  their  assail- 
ants at  bay  by  their  unerring  flights  of 
arrows  and  fire  of  cannon.  At  length 
the  Maid,  seeing  her  countrymen  falter, 
snatched  up  a  ladder,  and  planting  it 
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against  the  walls  began  to  mount  to 
the  escalade,  but  an  arrow  pierced  her 
corslet,  and  she  fell  aa  one  dead  into 
the  ditch.  She  was  with  difficulty 
rescued  hj  her  own  people  from  being 
made  prisoner,  and  was  borne  to  the 
rear.  Here,  however,  after  a  few  wo- 
man's tears  called  forth  bv  the  anguish 
of  the  wound,  she  receiTed,  as  she  said, 
the  consolation  of  "  her  voices,"  and, 
encouraged  by  St.  Michael,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  St.  Margaret,  &c.,  hurried 
back  once  more  to  the  contest.  Great 
was  the  dismay  of  the  English  when 
they  beheld  her,  whom  a  few  minutes 
before  they  haid  supposed  mortally 
wounded,  agun  leading  the  assault, 
and  waving  on  high  her  magic  banner. 
To  the  feeling  of  supernatural  agency 
being  exerted  against  them,  was  now 
add^  the  failure  of  arrows  and  ammu- 
nition, and  the  hopelessness  of  aid 
from  their  army  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  spirits  of  the  French  proportion- 
ately increased,  and  thev  now  began 
t>)  assault  the  Tourelles  from  the  side 
of  the  town,  throwing  beams  over  the 
broken  arch  to  render  it  accessible. 
300  men  had  fallen  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  but  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
W.VS  at  length  decided  by  the  death 
of  their  leader,  whom  a  cannon-shot 
hurled  into  the  river  as  he  was  cross- 
ing the  drawbridge.  That  saine  even- 
ing the  courageous  Jeanne,  whom  but 
the  dav  before  the  English  had  taunt- 
ingly desired  to  "go  home  and  mind 
her  cows,"  entered  Orleans  in  triumph 
by  the  bridge  which  had  remained 
many  months  closed ;  as  she  had  her- 
self foretold  before  she  began  the  attack. 
Next  day  the  English  broke  up  the 
siege,  burning  the  remainixilg  bastilles 
which  thev  had  erected  around  the 
town  to  hem  it  in,  and  retreating 
from  before  the  walls.  Thus  in  seven 
days  from  her  arrival  in  the  town 
had  the  Maid  accomplished  its  deli- 
verance. 

Opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  old 
bridge  terminated,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river,  stands  a  small  cross  called  Croix 
de  la  Pucelle*  and  the  cellan,  under- 
neath the  neighbouriiig  cabaret  called 
Le  BoBuf,  are  part  of  the  celebrated 
Tdte  du  Pont  included  in  the  English 


ba>4tille  called  Les  Tourelles,  They  are 
now  below  the  surface  of  the  groimd, 
but  receive  partial  light  from  the  old 
loopholes,  which  seem  designed  for  the 
firing  of  cannon,  and  are  furnished  with 
rings  above,  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  guns  were  suspended  by 
chains,  as  carriages  were  not  then  in 
use.  The  fort  has  two  branches,  and 
there  is  a  vaulted  passage  from  it, 
which  the  people  say  led  to  the  river. 
In  its  present  state  the  fort  is  nothing 
more  than  a  damp,  dirty,  low  cellar, 
possessing  this  interest  alone,  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  sole  remaining  contempo- 
rary relic  of  the  siege. 

The  life  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  has 
been  admirably  told  in  the  Quai'terly 
Review,  No.  138,  by  one  who  hajs  used 
the  discrimination  of  the  practised  his- 
torian in  sifting  the  true  from  the 
false,  and  has  unravelled,  for  the  first 
time,  the  mystery  of  her  story,  with- 
out depriving  it  of  any  of  the  charms 
of  romimce. 

During  the  Wars  of  Religion,  at 
another  siege  of  Orleans,  1563,  the  Due 
de  Guise,  the  conqueror  of  Calais  and 
defender  of  Metz,  who  commanded  the 
Catholic  army  which  invested  the  town, 
was  assassinated  before  its  walls  by  a 
fanatical  young  Huguenot,  Poltrot  de 
Mdr^.  He  was  shot  near  the  \dllage 
OUvet  (Rte.  70),  and  died  a  few  days 
after  in  the  Ch&teau  de  Caubrai.  Or- 
leans was  then  justly  regarded  as  the 
stronghold  of  the  Protestant  party, 
and  continued  so  until  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  banished  those 
who  followed  the  Reformed  faith.  IVe- 
vious  to  that  event  its  population 
amounted  to  54,000. 

Francis  II.,  husband  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  ended  his  insignificant  life  at 
Orleans,  whither  he  had  repaired  to 
assist  at  the  meeting  of  the  Estates,  in 
the  building  now  the  Mairio.  In  his 
last  illness,  at  the  instigati<n  of  his 
mother,  Cath.  de  Medids,  he  sent  a 
deputation  of  pilgrims  to  Notre  Dame 
de  Cl^rv,  promising  to  purge  the  king- 
dom of  heretics  if  he  ever  recovered. 
The  vow  was  accomplished  not  by  him, 
but  by  Charles  IX.,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  same  wicked  mother,  in  the  St. 
Bartholomew's  night. 
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Ceeear  znentioxiB  Orleans  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "  Camutes  Genabum 
ooncummt,  civesque  Romanos,  qui  ne- 
gotiandi  eaxuA  ibi  consisterant,  inter- 
ficiunt." 

Promenades  are  formed  round  the 
town  upon  the  line  of  the  former- ram- 
parts. 

Post-Office  in  the  Hue  d'llliers. 

Alphonse  Qatineau,  bookseller,  has 
a  shop  well  provided  with  guides, 
views,  mi^)e,  and  plans. 

Railways  to  Paris,  7  trains  daily; 
to  Vierzon  and  Moulins;  to  Tours  and 
Bordeaux  (Rte.  53)  and  Kantes. 

Diligences: — to  Qien,  to  Montorgis 
and  Bnare,  to  Roanne. 

Steamboats  on  the  Loire,  (?)  in  sum- 
mer, to  Qien,  Nevers,  up  the  river 
(Rte.  52). 

Environs.  The  objects  of  interest  in 
the  vicini^  of  Orleans  are — 

Notre  Dame  de  Cl^,  the  burial- 
place  of  Louis  XI.  (Rte.  53.) 

The  Chdteau  de  la  Source,  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Bolingbroke  (Rte.  70), 
is  about  5  m.  off;  a  cab  costs  4  or  5  fr. 
The  way  thither  leads  across  the  bridge 
over  the  Loire  to  the  village  of  Olivet, 
whither  omnibuses  run  every  hour 
from  Orleans,  where  the  road  turns  to 
the  1.  The  ch4teau  is  named  from  the 
little  river  Loiret,  which  here  rises  at 
once  out  of  the  ground  in  full  flood, 
finom  a  natural  basin,  but  injured  by 
art»  close  under  the  walls  of  the  chA- 
teau,  in  the  midst  of  the  pare.  After 
a  course  of  only  10  m.  it  falls  into  the 
Loire,  giving,  however,  its  name  to  the 
department.  With  this  exception,  the 
grounds,  laid  out  in  the  formal  French 
style,  have  little  interest;  nor  has  the 
cfaAteau  itself  any  other  than  what  it 
derives  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  Bolingbroke,  who  rented  it  from  the 
proprietor  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  when  exiled  frt>m  Englimd.  He 
was  visited  here  by  Voltaire.  He  wrote 
heire  his  Reflections  on  Exile.  There 
is  a  second  and  more  copious  source, 
produced,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  by  the  artificial  means  re- 
sorted to  to  confine  the  waters  of  the 
old  source,  which,  in  consequence, 
broke  a  new  passage  for  themselves. 

Kot  fur  from  La  Source,  near  the 


road,  is  another  handsome  Chatcau—de 
la  Fontaine. 


ROUTE  50. 

RODEN  TO  OBLEANS  BY  CHARTRE8. 

201  kilom.  =124  Eng.  m. 
11  PortSt.  Ouen,  1   ^.     ^^ 
17  Louviers,  f  ^^^-  ^^' 

23  Evreux  (Rte.  25). 

13  Thomer.  Our  route  traverses  the 
fertile  but  monotonous  district  of  Za 
Beattce  (Belsia),  one  of  the  granaries  of 
France,  on  a  table-land  extending 
nearly  from  the  Seine  to  the  Loire; 
of  which  Chartres  is  considered  the 
capital. 

15  Nonancourt. 

14  Dreux  (Rte.  35). 

16  P&ige. 

16  ChaHres  (Rte.  46).  Diligence  to 
Angerville  Stat.  (Rte.  49).  It  takes 
about  10  hrs.  to  travel  hence  to  Or- 
leans. At  the  village  of  Berch6res  are 
stone-quarries  from  which  Chartres 
cathedral  was  built.  The  road  tra- 
verses the  fertile  corn-lands  of  La 
Beauce. 

26  AUonne. 

19  Allaines. 

15  Artenay,  on  the  Paris  Railroad 
(Rte.  49),  and  in  the  D6pt.  du  Loiret. 

6  Chevilly. 
14  Orleans  (Rte.  49). 

ROUTE  61. 

PARIS  TO  SCEAUX — RAILWAY. 

Terminus  in  Paris,  Barri^re  d'Enfer. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  line  is,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  economizing  outlay,  it 
is  constructed  upon  steep  slopes  and 
curves  of  narrow  radius,  which  are  tra- 
versed in  safety  by  railway  trains  called 
trains  articul^s,  owing  to  the  carriages 
being  made  to  turn  on  their  wheels 
like  road  carriages,  the  invention  of  M. 
Amoux. 

Arcueil  Stat. 

Cachan  Stat. 

Bourg-la-Reme  Stat,  (see  Rte.  48)  is 
situated  in  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ascent  on  whose  summit  is  situated 
the  town  of  Sceaux.  The  intervening 
space  is  traversed  by  means  of  curves 
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carried  along  the  face  of  the  slope  in 
zigzags  (lacets)  of  small  radius. 

The  town  of  Sceawe  was  once  famed 
for  its  splendid  Chdteau,  built  by  the 
Minister  Colbert  (1760),  afterwards 
enlarged  by  the  Due  de  Maine,  whose 
duchess  assembled  around  her  here  a 
literary  circle  the  most  eminent  in 
Franoe.  It  was  destroyed,  except  some 
of  the  offices  and  the  menagerie,  at  the 
Revolution,  and  its  park,  laid  out  by 
Le  KStre,  ploughed  up.  A  part  of  it 
has  been  made  a  public  garden,  and 
part  belongs  to  the  Due  de  Trevise 
(Mortier).  The  Terrace  is  a  favourite 
walk  of  the  Parisians.  Sceaux  is  now 
celebrated  for  its  large  cattle-market, 
and  has  a  considerable  glass-manufac- 
tory. Florian,  the  novelist^  who  re- 
sided in  the  ch&teau  and  died  here,  is 
buried  in  its  Cimeti^re. 

ROUTE  62. 

THE  LOIRE  (a) — GIEK  TO  ORLEANS. 

62  kilom.  «  38^  Eng.  m. 
2  Diligences  daily. 
Steamers  3  times  a  week.  (?) 


The  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Loire  is  not  particularly  inter- 
esting. When  the  height  of  water 
permitted,  steamers  used  to  ascend  as 
high  as  Nevers,  and  sometimes  even  to 
mount  the  Allier  by  Moulins  to  Digoin 
(Rte.  105).  From  Gien  to  Nevers  the 
course  of  the  Loire  is  described  in 
Rte.  105. 

Gien  is  a  town  of  5530  Inhab.,  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Loire,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  on  the  road  from  Orleans 
to  Lyons.  Its  old  chxirch,  8t,  Etienne, 
has  been  injured  by  repairs.  Near  it 
is  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Castle,  now 
turned  into  the  prefecture.  It  was  at 
Gien  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  crossed 
the  Loire  on  her  way  from  her  native 
village,  to  announce  her  divine  mission 
to  "  Charles  the  Dauphin"  at  Chinon. 

1.  A  mound  of  earth,  called  Motte 
du  Leon,  is  supposed  to  be  a  Celtic 
tumulus. 

About  12  m.  below  (Hen  lies 

1.  Sully,  a  town  of  2145  Inhab., 
possessing  a  wire  suspension  bridge,  and 
an  old  Castle,  resting  its  front  upon  the 
Loire,  and  separated  from  the  town  by 


a  deep  ditch.  It  is  remarkable  as  the 
residence  of  the  minister  of  Henri  IV., 
Maximilian  de  B6thune,  first  Due  de 
Sully,  who  p\u>chased  it  from  its  for- 
mer possessors,  the  family  de  la  Tr^- 
mouille;  and  in  the  alterations  which 
he  made  in  the  building  everywhere 
efiaced  their  arms  to  substitute  his 
own,  along  with  cannons,  grenades, 
bullets,  and  similar  ornaments.  He 
passed  here  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
after  his  disgrace  under  Louis  XIII., 
maintaining  considerable  state  with  hip 
regiment  of  lancers,  and  occupying 
himself  with  the  preparation  of  his 
work  *  Sur  les  Economies  Royales,* 
.which  he  printed  at  a  press  established 
in  one  of  the  towers.  It  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants  down  to 
1807,  when  the  last  Due  de  Sulh  died. 
One  of  them  fitted  up  a  little  theatre 
in  the  ch&teau,  and  was  visited  by  the 
literary  men  of  his  times,  among  them 
by  Voltaire,  who  here  commenced  his 
Henriade.  The  building  is  now  going 
to  decay,  and  is  no  longer  inhabited: 
in  one  comer  a  few  bits  of  tapestry, 
old  portraits,  &c.,  have  been  brought 
together;  also  a  statue  of  Sully. 

rt.  The  Ch.  of  St.  Bifnoit,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  finest  in  the  D4pt.,  was 
originally  attached  to  a  monastery,  de- 
stroyed 1792.  Its  tower  was  lowered 
in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  the  monks 
against  the  royal  authority  under  Fran- 
cis I.  It  has  a  curious  N.  portal,  some 
carved  stalls,  and  one  or  two  curiosities 
in  the  sacristy. 

rt.  ChAteauneuf .  Here  are  remains 
of  a  fine  ch&teau. 

The  river  is  crossed  by  another  sus- 
pension-bridge at 

1.  Jargeau,  a  town  of  2358  Inhab., 
12  m.  from  Orleans.  It  still  retains  a 
portion  of  itS  old  walls,  within  which 
a  few  hundred  English  soldiers,  with 
their  commander,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
shut  themselves  up,  after  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  French  led  on  by  Dunois 
and  the  Maid.  She  was  struck  down 
into  the  ditch  by  a  stone  while  mount- 
ing a  ladder  to  scale  a  breach  made  in 
the  walls  by  the  besiegers'  cannon ;  but, 
recovering  herself,  instantly  rose,  and 
encouraged  her  followers  by  her  voice 
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and  waying  banner.  The  town  was 
taken,  and  almost  all  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours 
of  the  Maid  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood.    Suffolk  was  made  prisoner. 

The  Ch.  of  St.  Etienne  and  St,  Vrain, 
though  iiyured  by  the  Huguenots  1562, 
is  etill  a  fine  building. 

rt.  A  little  below  Checy,  at  Com' 
bleaux,  is  the  opening  of  the  Canal 
d'Orl^ns,  which  unites  the  Loire  with 
the  Seine. 

rt.  Orleans,  Rte.  49. 

ROUTE  53. 

TBE    IX>IB£   (b).— OBIJSANS 
RAILWAY  BY 

—  ExamsioNS 

GHSNONCEAUX. 

Railroad  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Loire,  115kilom.  =  73  Eng.  m. 

4  or  5  trains  run  daily  in  3^  hrs. 

Steatners  have  been  superseded  by 
the  railway,  and  no  longer  run. 

The  course  of  the  Loire  from  Orleans 
to  Tours  lies  for  the  most  port  through 
a  wide  valley,  slightly  varied  by  hiUs 
of  very  moderate  height:  its  scenery, 
therefore,  consisting  chiefly  of  slopes 
covered  over  with  vineyards,  of  low 
banks  and  islands,  fringed  with  willows 
and  poplars,  is  somewhat  monotonous, 
though  of  a  sunny  character,  and  re- 
lieved now  and  then  by  a  frowning  old 
town  such  as  Blois  or  Amboise,  or  by 
a  formal  chftteau.  Lower  down  a  yel- 
low streak  of  cliffs  hollowed  out  mto 
eaves  and  subterranean  dwellings  fre- 
quently forms  the  bank.  The  river 
itself  winds  very  much :  its  shallow 
waters  occupy  a  bed  too  lai^e  for  them 
to  fill  in  summer,  and  it  is  obstructed 
by  shifting  sandbanks. 

The  first  thing  worth  noticing  after 
quitting  Orleans  is, 

1.  The  outlet  into  the  Loire  of  the 
Loiret,  a  stream  not  30  feet  broad, 
which  yet  gives  the  name  to  a  depart- 
ment. On  the  peninsula  between  the 
rivers  once  stood  the  abbey  St.  Mesmin, 
whose  fertile  territory  was  the  gift  of 
Clovis  to  the  monks.  A  pert  of  the 
church  and  traces  of  the  gardens  re- 
main. The  road  to  Cl^ry  crosses  the 
^  '«c»ret  by  a  bridge  at  St.  Mesmin. 

7  La  Chapelle  Stat. 


7  St.  Ay  Stat. 
1.  Opposite  to  St.  Ay,»  whose  vine- 
yards produce  the  best  wine  in  the 
Orl^anoiB,  the  spire  of  A'ottv  Vatne  d« 
Cl^ry  may  be  perceived  about    3  m. 
from  the  Loire,  on  its  1.  bank.     This 
little  town,  9  m.  from  Orleans,  con- 
tains a  very  fine  Church,  remarkable  for 
the  veneration  in  which  its  image  of 
the  Virgin  was  held  by  Louis  XI.,  who 
was  buried  within  its  walls.     Its  name 
must   be  ftimiliar  to  every  reader  of 
'  Quentui  Durward.'     Louis,   passing 
this  way  in  his  frequent  journeys  into 
Touraine,  always  performed  his  devo- 
tions to   our  Lady  of   Cl^ry,    whose 
leaden  figure  he  carried  in  his  cap. 
The  existing  church  was  almost  entirely 
built  by  him,  in  the  place  of  an  older 
one  ruined  by  the  English  under  Salis- 
bury,   1428.     He    selected    it   as   his 
bunal-place  in  preference  to  St.  Denis, 
because  he  believed  he  had  recovered 
from  a  severe   illness   by  the    inter- 
cession   of  the  Virgin.     A  grave  was 
made  for  him  in  his  lifetime,  in  which 
he  used  to  lav  himself  at  full  length 
to  ascertain  whether  it  fitted  him :  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  statue  in  bronze 
which  adorned  the  tomb,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Huguenots  1563.     The  existing 
monument  is  said  to  resemble  the  pre- 
ceding one,  except  that  the  statue  is  in 
marble :    it  was  executed  by  Hfichel 
Bourdin,  an  artist  of  Orleans,  for  Louis 
XIII.       Louis    is    represented    bare- 
headed, on  his  knees  in  an  attitude  of 
nrayer,  updn  a  black  altar-tomb  with 
four  angels  in  the  comers.     The  image 
of  the  Virgin  is  said  to  be  the  identical 
one  before  which  Louis  spent  so  many 
hours  in  prayer:   it  is  black.     Inde- 
pendently of  its  fine  architectural  pro- 
portions, the  church  possesses  several 
objects  of  interest, — as  the  sculpture 
of  the  Sacristy,  much  mutilated,  the 
carved  wood-work   of  its   stalls,    the 
fine  painted  glass  of  the  E.  window, 
1 6th  cent.,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  family 
of  the  Counts  of  Dunois,   in    which 
Tanneguv  du  Ch&tel  was  buried,  1477. 
A  wretched  road  leads  from  this  to 
Meung  on  the  Loire. 

The  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  wire  sus- 
pension-bridge at 

•  PtfCt-road.— IS  St.  Ay. 
I  8 
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terre,  best ;  close  to  the  bridge,  com-  ( 
fortable,  cheerful,  and  reasonable;  civil 
landlord.     H.  de  Blois,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town. 

This  ancient  and  picturesque  town, 
chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  Loire  et  Cher, 
containing  14,000  Innab.,  is  built  upon 
a  steep  slope,  crowned  by  its  historic 
and  gloomy  castle  at  one  end  of  the . 
ridge,  and  by  the  cathedral  at  the  other,  f 

The  quarter  which  reaches  down  to' 
the  river  consists  of  modem  houses, 
forming  a  handsome  quay  lined  with 
rows  of  trees,  and  along  it,  between; 
the  town  and  the  river,  the  high  road  i 
passes.  A  bridge  of  11  ai^ches,  sur- 
mounted by  an  obelisk  in  the  centre, 
unites  Blois  with  its  suburb  Vienne  on 
the  1.  bank. 

Numerous  streets  of  stairs  running 
up  the  hill,  and  winding  narrow  lanes 
lined  with  picturesque  old  houses, 
form  the  bulk  of  the  town,  and  must . 
be  threaded  to  reach  the  very  inter- 
esting 

^* Castle,   for  ages   the  residence  of 
kings  and  princes,  and  the  scene  of 
momentous  events,  crimes,  and  mur- 
ders.  Ithas  been  degraded  to  a  barrack, 
and  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  until  1 
1845,   since  which    the    government,  1 
with  laudable  zeal,  has  restored  it  to  ) 
its  pristine  splendour,  with  excellent 
taste,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Duban, 
who  restored   the    Ste.    Chapelle    at 
Paris.     It  is  said  that  480,000  fr.  have 
been  spent  at  Blois.    The  interior  ib 
well  worth  visiting,  and  affords  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  decorations  of  ij^ouses 
in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.     The  £. 
front,  of  red  brick,  facing  the  square, 
is  of  the  time  of  Louis  XII.,  who  re-^ 
built  this  edifice,  in  which  he  was  bom. 

The  fine  Gothic  portal,  surmounted 
by  a  niche  or  oriel,  is  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  fsiqBtde :  it  leads  into  a  court,  the  ^ 
E.  side  of  which  is  lined  with  a  cloister, ' 
resting  on  pillars  carved  with  a  net-" 
like  panelling.     On  the  rt.  hand  (N. 
side)  is  the  pile  raised  by  Francis  I.,' 
corresponding  in  style   (Renaissance) 
with  piart  of  Chambord.     That  on  the 
W.  was  commenced  under  Qaston  Due 
d'Orl^ans  from  the  designs  of  Mansard, . 
but  never  finished;  that  on  the  1.  (S.)i 
is  the  most  ancient  and  least  like  a' 


6  Meung,  or  Mehun  Stat.,  a  town 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the 
English  campaigns.  It  has  a  Roman- 
esque church,  and  a  red  ruined  Castle 
close  beside  it,  partly  concealed  by 
trees,  and  backed  by  a  hill. 

1.  In  the  churchyard  of  Lailly,  Con 
dillac  was  buried  without  a  line  to 
mark  the  spot.  An  irregular  bridge 
of  some  30  arches,  the  oldest  parts  of 
which  date  from  the  1 5th  or  16th  cent., 
is  thrown  over  the  Loire  at 

7  Beavgency*  Stat,  (//jn:  TEcu  de 
Bretagne,  good),  an  antique  town  of 
4849  Inhab.,  prettily  situated  between 
two  hills.  Conspicuous  above  its  old 
houses  rises  the  square  Donjon  tower,  of 
great  antiquity  (10th  or  llth  centy.) 
and  solid  construction,  115  feet  high, 
adjoining  the  Castle  built  by  le  beau 
Dunois.  The  ff.  de  VUle,  designed  by 
the  architect  Viart  of  Orleans  1526,  has 
an  elegant  front  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  the  Card,  de  Longueville  and 
of  the  Comte  de  Dunois.  The  docker 
de  St.  Firmin  is  the  only  remains  of 
the  ch.  of  that  saint,  and  is  nSw 
attached  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  Beau- 
gency  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  best 
wines  of  the  Orl^anois. 

Some  miles  off,  beyond  the  Loire,  is 
Eugene  Sue*s  Sybaiite  chAteau,  the 
effeminate  and  selfish  splendour  of 
which  was  thought  so  inconsistent 
v.ith  his  Republican  professions. 

The  high  road  runs  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  skirting  without  entering  it, 
and  for  the  next  3  stages  separates 
itself  from  the  Loire,  to  avoid  its  wind- 
ings, and  passes  the  little  town  of 

12  Mer  Stat,  and  Sudvres,t  and  the 
village  of 

II  Menars  le  ChAteau:};  Stat.,  so 
called  from  the  well-built  but  ill-kept 
^  ch&teau,  which  belonged  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  imder  Louis  XYIII. 
to  the  Due  de  Bellune.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  who 
has  established  a  college  here. 

1.  St.  Di6,  nearly  opposite  Su^vres, 
is  about  \\  m.  distant  from  the  Palace 
of  Chambord.     (See  p.  1800 

9  Blois%  Stat.— /ntw;   R   d' Angle- 

•  Poie-roatf.— 18  k.    Beanseacy. 

t  18  Mer.  X  10  Menan. 

9  e  Blois. 
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'  pakoe,  the  work  of  the  early  Dukes  of 
^  Orleana.    An  elegant  winding  staircase 
of  stone,  on  whose  rich  roof  the  Sa* 
I  lamanders    of  Francis  I.    have  been 
>  lately  replaoedj  leads  into  the  suite  of 
.  rooms  in  which  the   tragedy  of  the 
,  Qoisee  was  consummated.    Tradition, 
I  aa  it  seems,  gloating  over  this  deed  of 
■  blood  and  deception,  has  preserred  the 
I  memory   of  the  minutest  particulars 
connected  with  it;  and,   though  the 
interior  was  stripped  of  almost  all  its 
'  decorations  at  the  Revolution,  and  the 
i  walls  whitewashed  like  those  of  a  pri- 
son, points  out  the  chamber  and  ora- 
toire   of  Catherine   de    Medicis,    the 
contriver  of  the  plot, — ^the  cabinet  of 
Henri  IlL^  where  he  distributed  with 
his  own  hand  the  daggers  to  his  45 
gentlemen  in  waiting,  who  were  to  rid 
him  of  his  rival,  the  hero  of  the  barri- 
cades,— the   VievLx  Cabinet,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  the  victim,  sent  for  by 
the  king,  was  set  upon  by  his  assassins 
as  he  was  turning  aside  the  tapestry 
hong  over  the  door,  and  fell  pierced 
with  more  than  40  wounds, — the  outer 
chamber  where  the  body  lay  for  2  hours 
with  a  cloak    and   a  cross  of  straw 

(thrown  over  it,  until  the  royal  mur- 
derer, issuing  from  his  den  to  look  at 
the  corse  of  the  once  mighty  Henri  le 
Balafr^  spumed  it  in  the  face  with  his 
foot,  saying,  ''  Je  ne  le  croyais  pas 
aussi  gmid,"  and  then  ordered  it  to 
be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into 
the  river.  During  the  pix>greBS  of  the 
murder,  prayers  were  being  ofifered  up 
for  its  success  in  the  adjoining  chapel, 
distinguished  by  the  pendants  which 
still  ornament  its  roof.  This  happened 
on  the  23rd  December,  1588: — on  the 
following  day  the  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine, brother  of  the.Balafr^,  was  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  in  another  part  of 
the  castle.  The  ground  floor  at  the 
K.  E.  angle  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  SalU  det  EtaU  de  Blois,  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  which  the  Guises  had 
been  entic^  hither  from  Paris,  their 
stronghold.  It  was  while  seated  at  the 
council  board  in  this  hall,  eating  prunes 
de  Brignolles,  that  the  duke  was  sum- 
moned by  the  royal  page  to  attend  the 
king.  This  hall  is  sui^osed  to  be  as 
old  as  the  13th  centy. :  a  row  of  pointed 
\  arches  supports  its  double^  bam- like 
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roof  of  wood.      The    king's   throne 
was  placed  against  the  wall  on  one  side. 

One  other  memorial  of  that  age  of 
crime  and  superstition  remains  to  be 
noticed, — it  is  a  sort  of  pavilion  raised 
upon  an  old  tower,  detached  from  the 
S.  side  of  the  castle,  projecting  over 
the  Oh.  of  St.  Nicholas  towards  the 
river:  this  was  the  Obaenxdory  of  Ca- 
therine de  MediciSf  to  which  she  used  to 
retire,  with  her  astrologer,  to  consult 
the  stars.  It  bears  the  inscription 
**  Uranie  Sacrum/'  A  stone  slab,  like 
a  tombstone,  in  front  of  the  pavilion, 
served  as  a  support  for  the  astrolabe. 
The  beautiful  porcelain  floorings  in  the 
rooms  of  Catherine  de  Hedicis  deserve 
notice.  . 

A  good  general  view  of  the  gloomy  f 
chAteau  is  gained  by  turning  to  the  1., 
as  you  issue  out  of  the  great  gate, 
through  a  vaulted   passage   into  the 
Place  du  Coll^,  above  which  it  rears 
aloft  its  sombre  mass  from  a  basement 
of  grass-grown  buttresses.     Here  we 
may  remark  the  window  from  which 
Queen  Marie  de  Medicis  let  herself  down 
to  escape  when  banished  to  Blois  by  the , " 
King  her  son,  on  the  mrnrder  of  Mai^-'  :^ 
chal  d'Ancre.  f 

In  the  Eglise  St,  Vincentf  now  belong*  J^ 
ing  to  a  sisterhood,  &cing  this  Plaoe^ 
is  the  tomb  of  Gaston  d' Orleans,  who  "' 
passed  here,  in  a  sort  of  exile,  the  last  Ci 
8  years  of  his  insignificant  life.  '4 

The  *Ch.  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  very  fine  [ 
Gothic  edifice,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  | 
1 2th  centy.,  surmounted  by  a  central  i 
tower  (pyramidal  roof)  and  2  W.  towers  | 
(one  re\)uilt).    The  choir  ends  in  an  i 
apse  of  7  arches  resting  on  single  shafts, 
and  there  are  3  ai>sidal  chapels  behind. 
The  manner  in  which  the  capitals  are 
executed,  the  regularity  of  the  arches, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  circular  Gothic 
dome  which    surmounts  the    central 
tower,    deserve  notice.     This  ch.  has  t 
been  restored. 

The  terraced  Gardens  attached  to  the 
former  Ev6ch^  form  a  very  agreeable 
walk,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
town  and  river,  extending  to  the  dis- 
tant towers  of  Chambord  and  Chau- 
mont.  The  Cathedral,  or  Ch.  of  the 
Jesuits,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Mansard,  has  been  repaired.  Not  far 
from  it  a  Maison  des  Fous^  a  handsome 
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edifice,  has  been  built.  A  vaulted  ' 
sewer,  partly  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  by  | 
some  attributed  to  the  Romans  and 
called  an  aqueduct^  runs  under  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  town.  It  is  known 
to  the  common  people  as  the  Pont  de 
t  C^sar. 

I      A  new    square   has  been  erected, 
I  having  on  one  side  the  Prefecture,  on 
I  another  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  on  a 
I  third  the  Halle  au  Bl^. 
I     In  the  old  streets  of  Blois  may  still 
be  found  some  interesting  specimens 
of  domestic  architecture  of  the   16th 
centy.     The   H.   d'Alluye   retains  an 
elegant  portico  in  its  inner  court,  and 
some  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  but 
little  altered.     Miss  Costello  mentions 
a  curiously-carved  house  in  the  Rue 
Pierre  de  Blois,  leading  to  the  Evdch^; 
and  there  is  an  elaborately-sculptured 
staircase    of    wood    representing    St. 
Qeorge  and  the  Dragon,  with  a  central 
balustrade  corded  to  the  top,  and  com- 
partments filled  with  various  composi- 
tions. 

Among  the  illustrious  naf  ir^  of  Blois 
may  be  named  the  learned  divine  and 
chronicler,  Peter  of  Blois,  who  died  in 
England  A.D.  1200;  Louis  XII.;  and 
Denys  Papin,  for  whom  the  French 
have  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine. 

In  1814  the  Empress  Marie  Louise, 
with  the  King  of  Rome,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Imperial  court,  govern- 
ment, and  army,  were  despatched 
hither  by  Napoleon,  who  made  his 
wife  regent;  and  the  last  Imperial  de- 
crees were  dated  from  hence. 

Diligence  to  Vierzon  Stat.,  on  the 
way  to  Bourges,  by  Romorantin  and 
I  the  Sologne. 

^  [The  interesting  exao^on  to  the  Chd- 
;  teau  de  Chamhord  may  be  conveniently 
made  from  Blois,  whence  it  is  about 
12  m.  distant,  a  2  hrs.'  drive.  Oinnibus 
daily  to  and  fro;  a  carriage  with  1  horse 
8  fr.,  with  2  horses  1 5  fr.  The  road 
thither  runs  up  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Loire  in  sight  of  the  ChAteau  of  Me- 
nars  on  the  opposite  bank,  on  an  em- 
bankment or  Lev^,  nearly  as  far  as  St. 
Die,  a  village  with  a  small  Irm  (au 
Grand  Chamhord),  IJ  m.  distant  from 
the  chAteau.  A  cross  road,  in  very  bad 
condition,  leads  thence  to 


^Chamhord,  the  Versailles  of  Touraine, ' 
until  Louis  XIY.  deserted  that  beau- 
tiful province  to  fix  the  royal  residence 
in  a  swamp  close  to  the  metropolis.  It 
has  no  beauty  of  site  to  recommend  it, 
being  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy 
flat,  surrounded  by  a  park  21  m.  in 
circumference,  where  the  roe  and  deer 
cross  the  traveller's  path .  The  chftteau 
itself,  though  somewhat  fantastic,  is 
on  tlxe  whole  a  grand  edifice,  sur- 
mounted by  a  vast  group  of  turrets, 
minarets,  and  cones,  which  rise  con- 
spicuous at  a  distance  from  a  solid 
basement,  the  chief  features  of  which 
are  6  round  towers  of  prodigious  size, 
60  ft.  in  diameter,  which  seem  the 
types  of  all  those  which  characterise 
French  ch&teaux.  Its  architecture 
marks  the  transition  between  the  for- 
tified castle  and  the  Italian  palace,  and 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  age  and  taste 
of  Francis  I.,  who  built  it,  after  his 
return  from  captivity  in  Spain,  on  the 
site  of  a  favourite  hunting  lodge  of  the 
Counts  of  Blois,  engaging  Pnmaticcio 
to  furnish  designs  for  it.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  it  1526,  and  employed 
1800  men  constantly  on  its  construc- 
tion until  his  death.  It  was  afterwards 
continued,  though  with  lees  zeal,  by 
Henri  II.  and  Charles  IX.;  and  even 
Louis  XY .  added  the  low  screen  at  the 
back,  which,  though  from  Mansard's 
designs,  is  ugly,  and  of  course  inappro- 
priate to  the  style  of  the  original.  It 
is  at  present  the  property  of  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  having  been  purchased  for 
him  and  presented  to  him  by  public 
subscription.  He  has  been  confirmed 
in  his  possession,  though  the  Bourbons 
have  forfeited  other  estates  in  France, 
by  the  decision  of  the  French  law 
courts.  Its  440  chambers,  though  im- 
inhabited,  are  undergoing  judicious  re- 
pairs in  capital  style  and  in  good  taste, 
the  rental  of  the  estate,  amounting  to 
about  3000/.  a  year,  being  entirely 
spent  by  its  present  possessor  on  its 
restoration.  The  sum  already  expended 
amounts  to  about  40,000/. 

Enclosed  within  the  building  a  cen- 
tral tower  rises  above  all  the  rest, 
called  Donjon,  or  Tour  de  la  Fleur 
de  Lis,  from  the  lily  of  France,  in 
stone,  6  ft.  high,  wMch  surmounted 
it.    After  having  escaped  the  hammer 
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I  whieh  defaced  all  its  minor  brethren 
■  BO  profusely  scattered  over  the  build- 
<  ingy  at  the  first  Reyolution,  this  mon- 
I  star  lily  was  destined  to  fall  at  the 
jMeond. 

*      This  tower  is  filled  with  a  veiy  beau- 
tiful double  spiral  staircase,  an  arohi- 
.  tectural  curiosity,  so  contrived  that  2 
'  parties  may  pass  up  or  down  at  the 
t  same  time  witiiout  meeting,   scarcely 
'  even  seeing  each  other.    It  opens  on 
. ,  eaeh  floor  upon  4  oonidors,  branching 
'   from  it  like  the  arms  of  a  cross,  vaulted. 
The  compartments  of  their  roof  were 
once  filled  with  the  Salamander  and  F. 
L^     of  Francis  I.     One  of  these  corridors 
ij  I  was  converted  under  Louis  XIV.  into 
u   1  ^  tiieatre,  for  the  first  performance  of 
>^  I  Moliire's  Bourgeois  Gkutilhomme,  in 
I  which  Moli^re  and  his  troop  performed 
r  I  before  the  King,  for  the  first  time, 
\  11670.    The  device  of  Henri  II.  and 
«c  iBMna  of  Poitiers,  the  H.  and  D.  en- 
I  twined   with  the  crescent,  are  distri- 
"^  i  buted  over  the  parts  which  he  built, 
^  ^but  left  unfinished. 

It  is  worth  while  to  mount  to  the 
temoe  and  top  of  the  tower  to  examine 
the  details  of  the  building,  its  solid 
masonry  inlaid  with  morsels  of  black 
slate  cut  into  the  shape  of  losenges, 
crescents,  Ac.  Its  nch  niches,  its 
classic  chimneys  converted  into  orna- 
ments instead  of  being  eye-sores,  its 
balustrades  and  flying  buttresses,  are 
all  curious  specimens  of  the  style  of 
the  Renaissance,  resembling  somewhat 
the  EUsabethan  architecture  of  Bur- 
The  roof  is  like  the  hull  of  a 
)s  snd  must  contain  a  forest  of  tim- 
',  From  the  top  of  the  tower  you 
look  down  upon  the  wide  forest  and 
wilderness  of  a  park  with  its  avenues. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  libe- 
nl  repairs  and  restorations  now  in  pro- 
gress, it  is  once  more  a  pleasure  to 
traverse  the  labyrinth  of  rooms,  though 
showing  no  traces  of  the  frescoes  with 
which  they  were  decorated  by  Jean 
Cousin.  The  well-read  traveller,  in 
imagination,  can  repeople  their  halls 
and  corridors  with  the  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  the  courts  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henri  II.,  recalling  the  time  when 
Charles  V.  was  entertained  here  on  his 
passage  through  France,  1539,  by  his 
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demoiselle  de  Montpensier  t 
heart  to  the  fickle  Lauzim. 

Among  the  occupants  of  Chambord 
since  it  was  deserted  b^its  royal  own- 
ers, was  Marshal  Saxe, — ^that  veteran 
of  a  hundred  fights,  to  whom  it  was  , 
given  by  Louis  XV.  He  brought  with 
him  6  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  a  regiment  of  lancers,  whom  he 
reviewed  daily  from  the  terrace,  al- 
though with  one  foot  already  in  the 
grave.  He  died  here  1750.  It  after- 
wards became  the  asylum  of  Stanislas 
King  of  Poland,  and  his  queen  Maria 
Leczinska.  It  was  plundered  and  dis- 
mantled by  the  mob  of  1792,  and  sold 
as  national  property.  Napoleon  be- 
stowed it  m  1809  upon  Marshal  Ber- 
thier,  firom  whose  widow  it  was  pur- 
chased by  a  body  of  Loyalists,  and 
presented  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  as 
already  mentioned.] 

[Another  excursion  may  be  made 
from  Blois  to  Valen9ay  by  Selles,  an 
old  town  on  the  Cher.  The  Chdteau  of 
Valenfatfj  built  by  Philibert  Delorme 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  is  interesting 
architecturally  as  a  specimen  of  the 
stvle  of  the  Renaissance,  and  historic- 
ally as  the  prison-house  allotted  by 
Napoleon  to  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain 
from  1808  to  1814,  and  still  more  as 
the  residence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The 
larger  rooms  contain  portraits  of  mo- 
narchs  (Napoleon  and  Louis-Philippe 
presented  by  themselves)  and  of  states- 
men, his  contemporaries.  His  study 
and  bedchamber  remained  in  1843 
exactly  as  he  left  them :  his  shoes,  one 
fuinished  with  steel  spring  and  ban- 
dages for  a  club  foot,  his  walking 
sticks,  his  desk,  writing  materials,  to- 
gether with  his  robes,  stars,  and  orders, 
in  a  glass  case,  may  still  be  seen. 

Talleyrand's  last  resting-place  is  in 
a  vault  beneath  the  chapel  of  a  small 
nunnery,  in  a  narrow  street  off  the 
Place  at  Yalen^ay.  It  is  entered 
through  an  iron  trap-door  in  the  floor, 
and  in  one  comer  a  daik  stone  sar- 
cophagus contains  all  that  remains  of 
the  wily  minister  of  so  many  sove- 
reigns. By  the  marriage  of  a  niece  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  it  now  bcdongs 
to  the  &mily  Montmorency. 
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may  prooeed  down  the  valley  of  the 
Cher  to  Ch^nonceaux,  and  thenoe  to 
Amboise  or  Loches,  passing  through 
St.  Aignan,  wh^  there  is  a  magnificent 
ChAteau  of  various  ages,  formerly  be* 
longing  to  the  Duos  de  St.  A.  It  is 
inhabited  and  kept  up  with  beautiful 
gardens  and  terraces,  fine  trees,  and 
profusion  of  flowers;  the  gardens  open 
to  the  townspeople.] 

Bidding  adieu  to  Blois,  its  frowning 
castle,  whose  W.  front  looking  down 
the  Loire  is  imposing  and  more  cheer- 
ful than  the  rest,  with  the  astrological 
tower  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  pepper-box  dome  of  the 
cathedral  in  the  distance,  we  resume 
our  journey  between  vine  hills  and  wil- 
low beds. 

rt.  Hereabouts  begins  the  colossal 
dyke  called  La  ZevA,  commenced  in 
very  ancient  times  under  the  Carlovin- 
gian  monarchs,  and  augmented  and 
improved  by  different  kings  of  France, 
to  restrain  the  furious  Loire  within  its 
bed,  and  check  its  destructive  inunda- 
tions. It  runs  along  the  rt.  bank  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Mayenne,  below 
Angera,  a  distance  of  about  100  m.  It 
is  faced  with  masonry  kept  in  constant 
repair,  and  the  high  road  is  carried 
along  its  top.  It  is  a  considerable 
work,  though  vastly  inferior  to  the 
dykes  of  Holland,  and  was  burst 
through  by  the  inundation  of  1846. 
There  are  other  very  extensive  dykes 
on  the  1.  bank  in  different  portions  of 
the  river's  course. 

This  high  embankment  conceals  from 
the  view  of  those  who  travel  by  water 
the  wide  and  fertile  plain  bevond  it; 
only  now  and  then  the  tops  of  houses 
are  seen  rising  above  it. 

9  ChousyStat.* 

6  Ouzain  Stat.  The  first  object  to 
be  noticed  below  Blois  is, 

1.  The  Chdteau  de  ChaumoiU,  a  con- 
spicuous building  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  a  height,  with  machicolated 
towers,  forming  3  sides  of  a  square. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Cath.  de  Medicis, 
whose  chamber  is  shown,  and  who  here 
spent  her  time  in  plotting  and  in  reading 
the  stars  until  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Henri  II.,  when  she  obliged  his  mis- 

*  Po««-r«»tf.«-10Chmisv. 


tress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  to  exchange 
her  byou  ch&teau  of  Ch^nonceaux 
(p.  184)  for  this,  which,  however,  Diana 
does  not  appear  to  have  inhabited.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Cardinal 
Qeozge  d' Amboise,  1460,  the  wise  and 
popular  minister  of  France  under  Louis 
XII.  The  arms,  still  visible,  cut  in  the 
maaonxy,  are  a  biasing  hill,-— chaud- 
mont. 

limeray  Stat. 

rt.*  Veuves:  a  little  beyond  this 
the  Loire  enters  the  province  of  Tou- 
raine,  and  the  D^pt.  Indre  et  Loire. 

The  high  road  does  not  pass  through 
Amboise,  but  through  a  suburb  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

1.  Amboise  Stat,^ — Inns:  Lion  d'Or; 
cheap  and  homely.  At  the  Cygne,  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  close  to  the 
Poste  aux  Chevaux,  the  landlord  keeps 
a  good  horse  and  cab,  and  obai^es  to 
Ch^nonceaux  8  fr.,  or  thither  and  to 
Lochee  15  fr. 

Amboise,  an  old  and  languid  town  of 
4600  Inhab.,  stands  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Loire,  here  divided  by  an  island, 
upon  which  the  2  bridges  which  cross 
the  river  rest. 

The  principal  and  most  conspicuous 
object  is  the  Castle,  long  the  residence 
of  the  Kings  of  France,  and  late  the  pro- 
perty of  the  King  of  the  French,  Louis 
Philippe.  Its  buildings,  flanked  by 
xx>und  towers  roofed  with  cones,  re- 
duced to  a  very  small  portion  of  their 
original  extent,  occupy  the  platform  of 
a  lofty  rock,  escarped  in  front  and  rear. 
Louis  Philippe,  who  inherited  the  castle 
as  the  descendant  of  the  Due  de  Penthi- 
^vre,  caused  the  old  houses  to  be  swept 
away  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  so  as  to 
form  an  opening  from  the  bridge  to  a 
tunnel  which  he  bored  through  we  rock 
and  under  the  csstle.  It  ib  vaulted  with 
masonry.  Two  enormous  towers,  90  ft. 
high  and  42  in  diameter,  spring  from 
the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  rock, 
and  rise  to  the  level  of  the  other  towers. 
They  contain  2  winding,  inclined  planes 
of  so  gradual  a  slope  that  horses  and 
even  carriages  can  asc^d  them  to  the 
summit  of  the  rock.  The  one  in  front 
has  been  closed  to  form  a  saloon, 
but  that  behind,  on  the  1.  as  vou 
emerge  from  the  tunnel,   still   gives 
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I  acoefls  to  the  castle,  and  is  remarkable 
j  for  its  elegant  florid  Gothic  doorway 
I  and  groined  roof.     This  and  most  of 

the  other  existing  buildim;B  date  from 

the  time  of  Charles  YIU.,  "viho  was 

much  attached  to  Amboise,  hsring  been 

bom  here,  1470 ;  he  also  died  here,  1498. 
During  the  latter  part  of  Louis  Phi- 

lippe's   reign   (1847),    the  castle  was 

converted  into  a  pnson,  in  which  the 

brave  Arab  chief  Abd-el-Kader  and  his 

family  were  immured.  He  was  released 
I  by  Louis  Napoleon,  1853. 

In  the  interior  of  the  chftteau  there 

is  nothing  worth  seeing.  The  improv- 
ing hand  of  the  late  possessor  had 

pierced  holes  as  big  as  the  embrasures 

of  a  battery  in  its  old  and  massive 

walls,  to  admit  broad  day  into  vaults 

once  perhaps  cachots  or    oubliettes, 

but  now,  by  the  aid  of  whitewash, 

ventilation,  and  stoves,  converted  into 

comfortable  kitchens,  laiders,  pantries, 

and  cellars ;  while  the  upper  rooms, 

papered,  polished,  aad  filled  with  cast- 
off  furniture  from  the  Palais  Royal, 

{Observe  no  traces  of  antiquity^    Yet 

in  them  perhaps  was  decided  the  bloody 
I  doom  of  those  1200  miserable  and  mis- 
I  led  HuRuenot  prisoners  concerned  in 
I  the  well-known  ''  Cor^uraticn  cTAm- 
^  boise"  which  had  for  its  object  to  ez- 
I  tricate  the   young   and  simple  king 

Francas  II.  from  me  clutches  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Guises,  1560.  The  secret 

of  the  plot  was  betrayed  to  the  Due  de 

Guise  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  and 

its   leader.  La  Renaudie,   seized  and 

hung  on  a  gibbet  in  the  centre  of  the 

bridge.  l%e  remainder  of  the  con- 
spirators were  dispersed  and  every- 
where seized;  the  castle  walls  were  de- 
corated with  the  hanging  bodies  of  the 

criminals,  and  the  courts  and  streets 

of  the  town  streamed  with  blood,  until 

the  wearied  headsman,  resigning  his 

axe,  consigned  the  remainder  to  other 

executioners,   who  drowned  them  in 

the  Loire.     Such  was  the  extent  of  the 

carnage  that  the  court  was  driven  from 

Amboise  by  the  stench  of  the  dead 

bodies.     TbiB  butchery  formed   the 

prelude  to  the  still  more  horrible  tra- 
gedy of  St.  Bartholomew.    In  1470  the 
L    exDed  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  and 
[  lier  son,  through  the  intervention  of 
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the  cunning  Louis  "SI.,  were  reconciled  /  > 
in  this  castle  to  her  quondam  foe,  hji  ^ 
whom  her  own  husband  had  been  de-U 
throned,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  king- 1 
maker.  Hatred  to  Edward  IV.  became /^ 
the  bond  of  union,  and  they  agreed  in  ^ 
vowing  vengeance  on  him.  '^ 

The  goring  are  well  kept  up, 
the  view  fr^m  their  terraces  is  f 
as  that  from  the  ch4teau  itself, 
is  not  worth  entering,  as  it  contains  no ',  ^^ 
paintings  or  architectural  decorations,  •  ^ 
and  is  simply  furnished  as  a  country  '  ^ 
gentleman's  nouse.    Within  the  gar-  j  *> 
den,  however,  stands  the  iittle  Chapel,    u 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  morsels  of  ^ 
profusely  florid  Gothic  in  France,  re-    ^ 
stored  by  Louis  Philippe  in  a  manner  ^ 
creditable  to  French  taste.     It  is  in    ^ 
the  form  of  a  cross,   was  built  for',  ^ 
Anne  of  Brittany,  and  is  dedicated  to  ,  ^ 
St.  Hubert,  whose  miraculous  meeting  - 
with  the  stag,  havii^  a  cross  growing  |l^ 
between  its  horns,  is  curiously  carved  '  ^ 
over  the  rich  doorway.     This  and  the  ;>•» 
interior  are  panelled  through<  ut,  ori'^ 
decorated  with  fol^e  of  the  most  de- 
licate sculpture.     Tne  leaves,  showing    * 
all    their   fibres,   crisped  and  curled  •- 
round  the  edges  like  kail,  are  cut  be- 
hind in  a  style  more  common  in  ivory    ' 
than  stone.    Interspersed  among  the\  « 
foliage    are    singular    and    grotesque 
figures;  along  the  wall  runs  a  sort  of 
frieze  of  stone- work;  the  roof  is  elabo- 
rately groined,  and  the  pendants  hang-  ^** 
ing  from  it  carved  with  grotesques,  the 
whole  reminding  one  of  the  richness 
of  Henry  YII.'s  chapel,  without  its  ar- 
rangement.    Underneath  is  a  crypt  in  .  <« 
which  was  originally  placed  the  Holy   • 
Sepulchre,  now  removed  to  the  chapel   • 
of  St,  Ftorentm  in  the  town  below.     It   ^"^ 
consists  of  a  group  of  figures  as  large  /  *' 
as  Ufe,  well  executed  in  baked  clay  and  ■  -> 
coloured,  representing  the  entombment 
of  our  Lord.     The  figures  are  said  to  ^ 
be  portraits  of  the  family  of  an  in-  .^ 
tendant  of  the  palace  named  Babou,  •  ^ 
the  three  Marys  being  likenesses  of  his  ( * 
daughters,  who  were  in  turn  mistresses 
of  raincis  I.,  as  the  story  goes ! !   Marie 
de  Beauvilliers  and  Gkbrielle  d'Estr^, 
mistresses  of  Henri  IV .,  were  daughtera 
of  2  of  these  ladies. 

The  Ch.  of  St,  Denis,  restored,  is  in* 
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teresting  to  the  architect    and   anti- 

«  quary. 

"  In  the  cliff  a  little  above  the' castle, 
and  entered  from  the  garden  behind  a 
private  house,  are  very  singular  ca- 
verns called  Les  Greniers  de  C^ar.  They 
consist  of  a  lofty,  narrow  excavation 
running  in  a  direct  line  into  the  rock, 
evidently  once  divided  into  three  sto- 
ries, as  the  broken  edges  of  the  chalk 
vaulting  which  formed  the  roofs  and 
floors  still  remain;  and  by  their  re- 
moval the  three  are  thrown  into  one. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  cement. 
At  the  extremity  is  a  round,  vaulted 
chamber  lined  with  masonry;  at  one 
side  runs  a  staircase  cut  in  the  rock, 
descending  towards  the  river  and  as- 
cending to  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the 
high  excavation,  where  it  leads  to  three 
other  similar  vaulted  chambers,  con- 
structed, it  is  supposed,  to  hold  com. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Caesar,  after 
conquering  the  GkJlic  confederation, 
reached  the  Loire  at  this  spot,  and 
formed  a  camp,  traces  of  which  still 
exist  on  the  cliff  above,  together  with 
these  caves  below  it,  to  serve  as  store- 
houses. 

It  seems  likely  that  these  caves  had 
a  much  later  oiigin,  though  their  desti- 
nation was  probably  for  granaries  or 
cellars. 

Amboise  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  its  position  between  the  two 
streams,  **  ab  ambabus  aqms,"  the 
Loire  and  the  Amasse,  which  here  falls 
into  the  Loire. 

[A  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Amboise  to  Ch^fwnceaux, 

110  m.  S.     The  road  lies  through  the 
forest  of  Amboise  (till  1852  a  domain 
of  the  Orleans  family),  passing  on  the 
rt.  the  pagoda  of  the  park  of  Chantehupf 
whose  magnificent  chftteau,  the  retreat 
•  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  diBcarded  mi- 
I  nister  of  Louis  XV.,  when  banished 
.  from  the  court  to  his  estate  by  way  of 
.  punishment,  has  disappeared.     After 
the  Revolution  it  belonged  to  le  Comte 
ChaptaJ,  the  distinguished  chemist  and 
minister  of  Buonaparte,  who  established 
here  a  refinery  of  sugar  from  beetroot, 
which  he  first  brought  to  perfection. 
The  chftteau  was  pulled  down  and  sold 
about  1830  by  the  "bande  noir."] 


At  BWr^  {Irm:  H.  de  la  Promenade) 
we  reach  the  valley  of  the  Cher ;  and  a 
road  turning  to  the  1.  up  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river,  covered  hereabouts  with  black 
vines  (gros  noir),  leads  to  the  village 
of  Ch&onceaux  (possessing  a  poor 
auberge),  which  is  connected  by  an 
avenue  with  the 

Chdtectu  de  Ch^ncncemtx, 

In  front  of  the  building  extends  a 
stately  terrace  lined  with  stone  balus- 
trades set  with  orange-trees,  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps;  and  a^joming  is  a 
pleasure  garden. 

Chftteau  Ch^nonoeaux  has  nearly  as 
many  sowoenin  about  it  as  Amboise, 
but  not  of  BO  disagreeable  a  kind.  It 
was  built  in  the  more  joyous  days  of 
Francis  I.  Its  picturesque  round 
towers,  bartizans,  and  bridged  moat, 
though  still  preserving  the  shape  of  a 
castle,  were  not  meant  for  defence;  and 
its  front  is  covered  over  with  graceful 
and  delicate  Italian  ornaments,  such  as 
are  seen  at  Longleat,  at  Audley  End, 
and  in  works  of  Inigo  Jones.  It  stands 
on  the  river  Cher:  literally  <w,  for  it 
is  built  partly  upon  a  bridge,  and  the 
river  passes  under  it.  At  a  distance  it 
is  most  pictm-Qsque,  with  its  green 
court,  its  single  advanced  round  tower, 
occupied  by  the  Concierge,  and  pretty 
formal  gardens  around.  Its  interior 
is  almost  unaltered  since  the  day  it 
was  built,  besides,  what  is  so  rare  in 
France,  being  well  and  carefully  kept 
up,  retaining  all  its  old  fumitiure,  old 
cabinets,  oldchina>  enamels,  and  glass. 
Its  vaulted  hall  is  hung  with  armour, 
its  walls  are  covered  with  stamped 
cloth,  its  doors  are  screened  by  tapestry 
curtains  which  draw  aside,  and  the 
rich  ceilings  are  of  blue  ground  studded 
with  stars.  You  are  shown  the  very 
glass  out  of  which  Francis  I.  drank ; 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  mirror,  &c.  But 
its  chief  interest  depends  on  the  per- 
sons who  have  lived  in  it.  It  was  given 
by  Henri  II.  to  his  mistress,  Diana  de 
Poitiers,  who  enlarged  it  by  extending 
the  bridge,  previously  constructed  over 
only  part  of  the  river,  quite  to  the 
other  side,  and  raising  upon  it  a  hand- 
some, but  lees  quaint  and  interest- 
ing building,  of  two  stories.  Hither 
her  royal  lover  used  to  {"epair  after 
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Ch4iionceaax ;  the  road  runs  partly 
through  the  forest  of  Loches.  It  is  a 
dreary  ride. 

rt.  The  road  to  Tours,  below  Am- 
boise,  is  carried  along  the  ijev4e,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Loire. 

Nom,y  Stat. 
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Yemaa  Stat. 

13  Vouvray  Stat.  Here  the  Rly.  is 
carried  across  the  Loire  to  its  1.  bank 
on  a  bridge, 

1.  Mont  Louis  Stat.  This  Tillage,  com-  f 
posed  partly  of  caves  cut  in  the  rocks,  i 
was  the  place  of  meeting  of  an  eccle* 
siastical  assembly,  convened  to  witness 
the  reconciliation  of  Henry  XL  with 
Tliomas  Becket  only  3  months  before 
his  assassination. 

rt.  Frilli^re.*  Near  this  the  banks 
of  the  river  rise  into  considerable 
heights;  and  on  the  top  of  a  projecting 
promontory  stands,  conspicuous  from 
afar,  rt.,  the  feudal  beacon-tower,  called 
Lanteme  de  la  Roche  Corbon,  not  unlike 
a  great  factory-chimney  of  modem 
times.  It  anciently  oonununicated  by  ' 
telegraphic  signals  with  the  Castle  of  i^ 
Amboise.     It  is  about  50  ft.  high,  and  / 
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I  hanting  in  the  neighbouring  forest  of 
I  Loches.  Her  initiu  D  is  plentifully 
I  introduced  combined  with  his  H,  thus 

JH  .     She  was,  however,  dispossessed 

of  her  fiur  mansion,  on  the  death  of 

Henri,  by  the  wicked  and  unscrupu- 
lous Catherine  de  Medicis,  whose  bed- 

room,  with  the  original  furniture,  is 

still   shown.     It  was  afterwards   for 

some  time  occupied  by  Louise  de  Lor- 
raine, widow  of  Henri  III. :  her  chamber 

is  still  hung  with  black.    Nor  does  the 

list  of  distinguished  inmates  cease  here, 

for  near  the  end  of  the  last  century  all 

the  wits  of  the  time  used  to  assemble 

here,  drawn  together  by  the  owner  of 

the  mansion,  Madame  Dupin,  a  beau- 
tiful, amiable,  and  aocomplished  lady, 

who  died  so  recently  as  1799,  at  the 

age  of  93.     In  her  time,  Voltaire,  the 

exiled    Bolingbroke,    Rousseau,     and 

many  others,  were  her  constant  visit- 
ors;  and  in  the  little,  dusty,  laded 

theatre,    which  occupies    the   end  of 

Diana's  gallery,  Rousseau's  opera,  '  Le 

Devin  du  Village,'  was  performed  for 

the  first  time,    llie  collection  of  his- 
torical   portraits,    including    all    the 

persons  who  have  lived  here,  is  vexy 

curious;  among  them  a  whole-length 

portrait  of  Diana,  said  to  be  by  Pri- 

maticcio,  in  the  costume  of  her  name- 
sake, the  goddess,  with  a  dog  in  a 

leash,  a  bow  at  her  back,  and  wearing 

a  taffeta  petticoat,  embroidered  with 

golden  fleurs-de-lis.      Here   are   also 

portraits  of  Henri  IV.,   of  Sully,  of 

Rabelais,  and  a  cast  of  the  sweet  face 

of  Agnes  Sorel  from  her  monument  at 

Loches.    The  most  remarkable  thing 

about  Ch^nonceaux,  perhaps,  is  that  it 

escsaped  the  ravages  of  the  Revolution, 

owing  solely  to  the  respect  which  the 

character  of  Madame  Ihipin,  its  mis- 
tress,    commanded.      Strangers    are 

obli^ngly   admitted    by  the  present 

proprietor,   le  Comte  de  Villeneuve, 

to  see  the  interior. 

Loches  (Rte.  56)  is  about  18  m.  S.  of 


stands  on  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff,  I 
above  the  small  village  of  Roche  Cor- ; 
bon,   remarkable  because  most  of  itsf 
habitations  are  cut  out  of  the  lime-; 
stone  (cnie  tuffeau).     They  are  some- ; 
times  faced  with  walls,  at  others  with  ^  , 
partitions  of  the  living  rock,  and  are : 
prettily  festooned   with  vines.      One 
mass  of  rock  which  must  have  slipped  • 
from  above,  and  now  lies  in  a  nook,  is;  ' 
turned  into  2  cottages  of  2  stories..  ; 
These  habitations  seem  comfortable,; 
and  are  mostly  provided  with  little-  . 
gardens  in  front.     Some  large  ezcava- . 
tions  which  belonged  to  the  castle  oft 
Roche  Corbon,  with,  fragments  of  ma- 1 
Bonrv,  remain.     It  is  worth  while  to' 
climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  beside 
the  Lanteme,  to  look  down  upon  the 
Loire  from  thence — a  pleasine  pros- 
pect. It  is  possible  to  scramble  wrough 
the  vineyards  along  the  top  of  the  cliff 
nearly  to  St.  Radegonde,   and  so  to 
reach  Tours  (4^  m.),  but  there  is  no 
path. 

rt.  A  row  of  villas  with  formal  gar- 
dens, interspersed  with  villages,  line 
the  bank  nearly  all  the  way  to  Tours, 
whose  cathedral  towers  form  a  fine 
object  in  the  distance. 

rt.  The  round  tower,  rising  at  the 
water-side,  close  to  the  road,  together 
with  a  gate-house  and  a  few  crumbling 
foundations  of  pillars  and  walls,  are 
•  Pad-road.— 13  I*  FrilWre. 
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the  s6le  remains  olv  the  once  magnifi 
cent  Ahbey  of  Marmoutiers  (Majus  Mo- 
nasterium),  one  of  the  richest  in 
France,  founded  by  St.  Martin,  in 
which  the  sainte  ampouUe,  or  vessel  of 
holy  oil,  given  by  an  angel  to  St.  Mar- 
tin to  rub  a  bruise  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, was  preserved,  an  object  of 
veneration  with  pilgrims.  It  was  sent 
to  Chartres  to  anoint  Henri  lY.  at  his 
coronation. 

1.  Just  above  the  city  of  Tours  is 
the  mouth  of  the  canal  or  cut  which 
joins  the  Loire  to  the  Cher,  whose 
course  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  Loire, 
and  only  13^  m.  S.  of  it. 

10  1.  ToUBS  Termmus  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  town.  It  is  also  terminus  of 
the  lines  to  Bordeaux  (Rte.  64)  and 
Nantes  (Rte.  58). 

Tours.*— /niM.-  H.  de  rUnivers.  a 
large  and  handsome  builciing,  one  of 
the  be«t  in  France,  fitted  up  with  every 
English  convenience,  clean  and  mode- 
rate ;  H.  de  Bordeaux;  both  these  are 
near  to  the  railway  terminus;  Faisan, 
good ;  H.  de  Londres,  comfortable ; 
La  Boule  d'Or,  in  the  Rue  Rationale. 

Tours,  chief  town  of  the  I>^t.  Indre 
et  Loire,  and  once  capital  of  Touraine, 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
but  flat  valley  of  the  Loire,  on  its  1. 
bank,  and  between  it  and  the  Cher,  and 
has  28,000  Inhab.  The  highway  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  here 
crosses  the  river  by  its  bridi/e  of  15 
arches,  1423  ft.  long,  and  traverses  the 
whole  extent  of  the  town  through  its 
main  street,  the  £ue  Imp^riaie  or  Na- 
tional, a  fine  avenue  running  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  bridge,  near  wMch  a  statue 
of  Descartes  is  erected,  and  containing 
the  principal  caf(te,  shops,  and  offices 
of  the  diligences.  At  its  entrance  from 
the  bridge  stands  on  the  rt.  the  If.  de 
Vilie,  and  on  the  1.  the  Mus^e,  while  in 
front  run  quays  and  planted  platforms, 
serving  as  promenades.  The  town  is 
no  longer  remarkable  for  the  many 
objects  of  curiosity  which  it  possessed 
before  the  sweeping  convulsion  of  the 
Revolution  ;  and  the  charms  of  its 
situation,  in  an  unvaried  plain,  have 
been  greatly  overrated  by  the  French. 


The  Loire,  Ihou^  a  fine  river  af  cer-  ( 
tain  seasons,  contributes   less   to  its  I 
beauty  than  might  be  expected,  owing  I 
to  a  great  part  of  its  channel  being  left 
bare  in  summer,  so  that  only  thnie  or 
four  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  be- 
stride the  shrunken  stream,  while  the 
rest  traverse  wide,  ugly  beds  of  bare 
gravel.    Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the 
surface  and  the  dnst  there  are  few  in- 
teresting walks  or  rides  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.     However,  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  town  shall  assume  the  form 
of  a  walk  which  may  occupy  .a  long 
morning  or  a  short  day. 

Starting    from    the    main    street^ 
the  Rue  Nationale,  a  turning  on  the 
1.  (Rue  de  la  Scellerie)  leads  you  past 
the  Poste  cmx  Lettrea  to    the  Arch- 
evdchd,   approached    by  a  handsome 
Italian  poiial,  at  the  side  of  which 
rises  the  stately  Cathedtal  of  St,  Qatien, 
The  W.  front,  consisting  of  3  lofty 
portals  enriched  with  florid  omamentSy  I 
niches,  and  foliage,  surmounted  by  a  1 
window  having  a  4-pointed  head,  as-  I 
tonishes  by  its  vastness :  it  dates  from  I 
about  1510.    The  2  towers  which  flank 
it  are  205  ft.  high;  their  domed  tops, 
carved  as  with  scales,  are  somewhat 
later  than  the  rest,  and  of  a-  debased 
Italian  style,  not  conformable  with  the 
lower  part.  . 

The  interior,  256  ft.  long  and  85  ft.  \ 
high,  is  in  a  mature  and  noble  style  of 
Gothic  resembling  early  English,  with 
varied  capitals  to  the  columns.  The 
choir  was  begun  1170,  and  the  nave 
carried  on  to  completion  in  the  reign 
of  St.  Louis;  but  the  W.  end  is  still 
later,  of  the  15th  century.  In  the 
beautiful  old  painted  glass  surround- 
ing the  choir,  and  shedding  a  venerable 
gloom  about  the  altar,  may  be  seen 
the  arms  of  St.  Louis,  of  his  mother,  n 
Blanche  of  Castile,  and  those  of  the  ,  *  > 
town,  a  group  of  towers.  The  fine  '  «  « 
rose-window  in  the  N.  transept  is  in-  !  ' 
jured  in  effect  by  a  thick  stone  prop 
carried  through  the  middle  to  support  .  ^ 
the  roof.  At  the  angle  of  the  S.  tran-  z^ 
sept  and  aisle  is  the  marble  monument . "-  •• 
of  the  2  only  children  of  Charles  VIII.  ,  ^ 
and  Anne  de  Bretagne,  in  consequence  j  ^ 
of  whose  early  deaths  the  succession  ' 
passed  to  the  branch  of  Yalois  Orleans. 
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I  Figures  of  the  2  princes,  watched  by 

I  angels,    recline  on  a  sarcophagus  of 

'  white  marble  decorated  with  the  arms 

of  France,  with  dolphins,  bas-reliefs, 

and  ornaments  in  the  style  of  the  Se- 

.  haitsance:  it  is  the  work  of  2  Tourain- 

^  I  geaux  artists  named  Juste,  contempo- 

"^  '  raries  of  Jean  GJoujon. 

It   is  worth   while   to    ascend  the 
towers  on  account  of  the  view,  which 
g     includes  Amboise,  Plessis  les  Tours, 
^    and  the  course  of  the  Loire  and  Cher. 
TTie  woodwork  of  the  roof,  a  master- 
piece of  carpentry,  covering  the  stone 
roof,   and    the  elegant,   light,    spiral 
staircase   (Jtenaissance),  re^tng    on   a 
crown  of  open  groins  or  ribs,  in  the 
K.  tower,  should  be  seen  at  the  same 
time. 
P^issing  f^m  the  cathedral  towards 
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.  the  quay,  a  circular  and  machicolated 

\.  tower  is  seen  on  the  rt.,  enclosed  with- 

.  in  the  Cavalry  Barracks:  it  is  the  only 

j  remaining  part  of  the  Castle  built  by 

Henry  if.   of   England  in   the    12th 

loenty.    From  this  tower  Charles  de 

Lorraine,  the  son  of  the  Duo  de  Guise 

le  Belalr^,  imprisoned  by  Henri  III. 

after  his    father's   murder   at    Blois, 

eacnped  by  letting  himself  down  by  a 

rope.    Turning  to  the  1.  and  followmg 

the  line  of  the  quay,  yon  reach  the 

r  iron    tttr«  Bridge    (Pont    Suspendu) 

,  erected  by  M.  S^in  1847,  and  lower 

'  down  the  stone  Bridge  (b.  1762)  al- 

i^  ready  mentioned :  several  of  its  arches 

I  have   given    way  at  different    times, 

,  owing  to  the  river  undermining  its 

I  foundations. 

The  Mnsee  contains  a  collection  of 
nearly  200  bad  pictures,  chiefly  copies, 
and  some  casts ;  it  is  open  to  the  public 
only  on  Sundays,  12-4.  A  Last  Judg- 
ment, brought  from  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  of  Plessis,  may  be  mentioned  as 
curious. 

A  little  way  up  the  Rue  Kationale, 

on  the  1.  in  going  ftom.  the  bridge, 

IB  the  Ch,  of  St,   Julien,  until  1847 

desecrated  and  turned  into  a  remise 

4     and  coach-house  for  diligences,   but 

4^ppily   rescued    by    a   subscription 
raiaed  among  a  few  private  persons 
.  '  amounting  to  80,000  frs.    It  is  a  fine 
.^.  pointed  edifice,  date  1224,  except  the 
lower  part  of  the  W.  tower,  which  is 
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Romanesque  cajutals  belonging  to  an 
older  church.  The  building  is  under- 
going repairs  in  order  that  it  may 
be  rendered  fit  for  divine  service. 
There  are  3  or  4  desecrated  churches 
here. 

The  first  street  on  the  rt.  is  the  Rue 
de  Conunerce;  and  No.  30,  said  to  have 
been  the  Chancellerie  de  Louis  XI. 
(now  Hotel  Qouin),  is  the  handsomest 
old  mansion  in  the  town,  and  a  per- 
fectly preserved  specimen  of  the  style 
of  the  ^matisance(16thcenty.)  adapted 
to  domestic  architecture:  its  front  is 
richlv  decorated  with  coats  of  arms, 
scroll-work,  &c.j  its  dormer  windows 
are  terminated  by  crocketed  gables;  a 
turret  piojects  in  front,  below  which 
is  the  entrance,  and  round  the  bottom 
runs  a  light  trefoil  balustrade. 

Contintung  our  walk  along  the  Rue 
de  Commerce  we  come  to  the  Rue  des 
Trois  Pucelles,  where  the  house  No. 
18  passes  for  that  of  7\vian  VHermite, 
the  ill-omened  executioner  of  Louis  XI. 
(see  <  Quentin  Durward'),  though 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  designa- 
tion .  It  is  a  brick  mansion,  apparently 
of  the  15th  centy.:  its  front  temu- 
nates  in  a  gable,  and  is  flanked  by  a 
stair  turret,  70  ft.  high,  curiously 
vaulted  with  brick,  overtopping  the 
neighbouring  houses  and  command- 
ing a  view  of  Plessis.  Its  door  and 
windows  are  enriched  with  florid 
canopies,  that  over  the  door  supported 
on  twisted  columns;  but  the  remark- 
able feature,  to  which  alone  the  house 
owes  its  name,  is  that  the  string  courses 
dividing  the  3  stories  are  formed  by 
ropes  in  relief,  ending  in  fantastic  knots 
so  as  to  resemble  the  noose  of  a  halter. 
The  same  ornament  occurs  on  the  tomb 
of  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  on  her  chan- 
try at  Loches,  and  was  adopted  bv  her 
as  an  heraldic  badge  of  her  widowhood. 
This  house  may  have  belonged  to  her 
or  to  some  of  her  retainers.  On  the  wall 
may  be  read  the  motto,  <*  Assez  aurons, 
et  pen  vivrons,"  and  **  Priez  pour  — ." 
The  court-yard  walls  are  similarly  deco- 
rated, and  on  the  ground  floor  is  an 
elegant  vaulted  recess  for  a  lavatory. 
In  the  same  street,  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  a  house  of  evidently  much 
greater  antiquity  (14th  centy.),  having 
a  vaulted  orround  floor,  and  an  arcade 
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of  pointed  arches  running  along  its 
first  floor. 

In  going  hence  to  the  Yieuz  March^, 
a  comer  house,  now  a  shop,  is  remark- 
able for  the  carvings  on  the  front,  re- 
presenting the  Holy  Family. 

In  the  centre  of  the  market-place 
itself  is  a  white  marble  fountain^  La 
Fontaine  de  Baune,  of  considerable 
elegance,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  brothers  Juste.  Among 
its  ornaments  are  the  porcupine,  the 
crest  of  Louis  XII.,  and  the  ermine  of 
Anne  of  Brittany. 

Tvro  Toirers,  rising  on  either  side  of 
the  Rue  St.  Martin,  are  conspicuous 
objects  in  all  views  of  the  town :  one, 
containing  the  clock,  having  a  domed 
top,  is  called  the  Tour  de  St.  Martin, 
or  d'Horloge;  the  other.  La  Tour  de 
Charlemagne,  was  so  named,  it  is  said, 
because  his  wife  Luitgarde  was  buried 
below  it.  They  deserve  notice  and 
mention  as  the  only  remaining  relics 
of  the  vast  Cathedral  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours.  The  palladium  of  this  cele- 
brated building  was  the  shrine  of  St. 
Martin,  the  first  metropolitan  of  Tours 
(a.d.  340),  which  became  to  the  bar- 
barians of  the  dark  ages  what  Delphi 
was  to  the  Greeks — the  praole  which 
kings  and  chiefs  came  to  consult  in  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  centy.  The  con- 
course of  pilgrims  to  this  shrine  occa- 
sioned the  old  Roman  town  Cwsarodu- 
num  of  the  Tunmes  to  swell  to  ten  times 
its  original  extent.  The  great  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  of  which  this 
church  was  the  centre,  spread  civiliza- 
tion and  reli^on  through  the  country, 
and  its  archbishop  became  the  patriarch 
of  France  and  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential persons  in  the  state.  At  the 
bead  of  the  chapter  even  the  kings 
of  France  were  proud  to  enrol  ti^em- 
selves. 

Its  treasures  in  precious  metals, 
jewels,  &c.,  amounted  to  575  marcs  of 
gold  and  2200  marcs  of  silver  in  1562, 
when  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  broke  the  images,  melted  the 
lamps,  and  burnt  the  relics  deposited 
here.  After  flourishing  for  12  centu- 
ries, the  church,  an  enormous  edifice, 
was  utterly  destroyed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, excepting  two  towers  out  of  tiie 


five  which  adorned  it.    On  viewing  the  ' 
space  which  now  intervenes  between  . 
them,  some  idea  may  be  fonned  of  its  i 
extent.     One  of  these  stood  at  the  W. 
end,  the  other  at    the   N.W.;    both  . 
seem  from  their  style  to  date  from  the  j 
12th  centy.     Attached  to  that  of  St.  j 
Martin  may  be  seen  Romanesque  pil- : 
lars  and  capitals  of  ai;  earlier  edifice.  I 
Louis  XL,  through  gratitude  for  sup- 
posed benefits  derived  from  the  Saint's 
intercession,  surrounded  St.  Martin's 
shrine  with  a  railing  of  solid  silver 
which    weighed    nearly   6776    marcs. 
His  needy  follower,  Francis  I.,  had  it 
taken  down  and  converted  into  good 
crown-pieces,  which  were  called  "tea- 
tons  au  gros  bonnet." 

Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  native 
of  the  city,  was  buried  within  the 
walls  of  this  church. 

A  florid  Gk>thio  portal,  forming  the 
front  of  a  house  in  the  street  running 
from  the  market  to  the  Rue  St.  Mar- 
tin, was  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
chapter. 

The  ffalle  au  Bli  is  another  secu- 
larised church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cle- 
ment, gutted  to  a  mere  shell.  It  is  a 
building  of  the  16th  centy.;  its  florid 
N.  porcn,  though  mutilated,  still  re- 
tains portions  of  foliage  cut  with  much 
delicacy.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
within. 

The  new  Palais  de  Justice  is  a  splen- 
did building.  There  are  extensive 
Barracks  at  the  river-side  near  to  the 
suspension  bridge. 

Plessis  les  TourSf  the  castellated  den 
of  the  tyrant  and  bigot  Louis  XL,  with 
which  all  the  world  is  acquainted 
through  the  admirable  descriptions  of 
'Quentin  Durward,'  is  situated  in  the 
commune  of  La  Riche,  adjoining  a 
humble  hamlet  of  scattered  cottn^es, 
on  a  perfectly  flat  plain,  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  Halle  au  B14,  on  the 
W.  of  Tours,  passing  the  Barriers  des 
Oiseaux,  and  beyond  the  Hospioe  G^- 
n^rale.  Visitors  to  Plessis  must  not 
expect  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
feudal  castle,  for  it  was  built  at  a  time 
when  the  fortress  was  giving  place  to 
the  fortified  mansion.  When  complete, 
it  must  have  been  somewhat  like  the 
older  parts  of  Hampton  Court  and  St, 
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James's  Palaces,  which  were  built  not 
many  years  after  Plessis,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  niggardliness  of  Louis, 
and  his  apprehension  of  danger,  caused 
it  to  be  built  in  so  plain  a  style,  and 
with  BO  many  defensive  precautions, 
walls  of  enclosure,  drawbridges,  bat- 
tlements, and  wet  and  dry  ditches, 
that  its  external  appearance  must  have 
corresponded  with  that  of  a  gaol  much 
more  than  of  a  palace.  The  small 
fragment  now  remaining,  so  far  from 
having  about  it  the  least  trace  or  cha- 
racter of  a  castle,  looks  Hke  a  mean 
ordinary  dwelling:  indeed  it  formed 
part  of  the  inner  constructions,  but 
was  surrounded  by  three  ramparts  and 
fosses.  It  is  of  plain  red  brick,  with 
quoins  of  stone  and  sash  windows, 
smmounted  by  a  high  pitched  rdof, 
and  almost  all  traces  of  the  scanty 
ornaments  have  been  destroyed.  Be- 
side it  is  a  stair  turret,  recently  raised 
16  or  20  ft.,  with  a  wooden  addition  at 
the  side,  to  convert  it  into  As/utt-totcer! 
Originally  a  cloister  ran  along  the 
front.  The  interior  is  modem,  except 
the  stair,  and  contains  nothing  worth 
notice.  All  traces  are  gone  of  the  pit- 
falls, fosses,  Sec.,  which  originally  sur- 
rounded the  castle;  but  on  the  1.,  as 
you  approach  the  house,  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  walls  of  masonry;  and 
a  door,  below  ground,  leads  into  a 
range  of  vaulted  chambers  barely 
lighted  by  small  windows,  which  may 
once  have  served  for  prisons,  as  they 
now  do  for  cellars.  It  is  evident  that 
the  palace  was  well  supplied  with  dun- 
geons. At  the  end  of  the  small  ter- 
noe  walk  in,  the  garden  is  another 
vault,  called  the  prison  of  Cardinal  de 
la  Balue,  who  was  shut  up  for  betray- 
ing his  master^s  secrets  to  Charles  of 
Buigufldy:  it  has  been  repaired,  but 
the  lower  steps  of  a  stair,  the  lower 
part  of  the  fireplace,  the  grated  bars 
and  shutters  are  old.  At  the  back  of 
a  cottage,  nearly  facing  the  garden 
gates,  is  a  small  vaulted  chapel,  now 
filled  with  casks,  said  to  be  the  Oratory 
of  Louis  XI.,  where  he  passed  hours  in 
abject  prayer  to  the  Yiigin  and  Saints 
for  cure  of  his  complicated  maladies. 
The  present  doorway  has  been  broken 
through  the  wall  where  the  altar  stood ; 


the  two  small  windows  are  nearly 
stopped  up.  Louis  ended  his  miserable 
life  here,  1483.  Plessis  was  converted 
into  a  Ddpdt  de  Mendicity  about  1778; 
it  was  sold  and  pulled  down  at  the 
Revolution.  Plessis  lies  on  the  tongue 
of  land  between  the  Loire  and  Cher, 
about  1  m.  from  the  Cher,  and  9  m. 
above  their  junction. 

Between  Plessis  and  the  Hospice  is 
an  old  house,  called  La  Rabaterie, 
having  a  square  turret  at  the  back 
which  passes  for  the  residence  of  Olivier 
le  Daim,  the  barber  and  minister  of 
Louis. 

There  remains  little  else  to  de- 
scribe at  Tours.  Under  the  mutilated 
church  of  Notre  Dame  la  Riche  (ori- 
ginally called  La  Pauvre)  is  a  cave, 
vaulted,  and  having  pillars  in  the 
comers,  where  it  is  said  St.  (Nation, 
the  predecessor  of  St.  Martin,  first 
preached  Christianity  to  the  Gauls, 
A.D.  251,  but  it  is  now  shut  up. 

At  the  Prtf lecture  is  placed  the  Pvblio 
Library  of  40,000  volumes,  including 
some  ciuious  MSS.;  for  example,  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels  in  gold  letters  on 
vellum,  which  belonged  to  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  upon  which  the  King  of 
France  took  the  oaths  as  premier  cha- 
noine  of  that  church;  Les  Heures  of 
Charles  V.  of  France  and  of  Anne  de 
Bretagne;  and  numerous  Missals,  be- 
sides early  printed  books.  The  library 
is  open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  12-4. 

The  most  respectable  Caf^  is  that 
de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  Rue  Nationale. 

The  Poste  aux  Lettres  is  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Scellerie,  and  the  Theatre  in  the 


The  number  of  English  established 
in  and  around  Tours  is  considerable, 
but  has  diminished  since  1848:  they 
have  a  subscription  club. 

The  English  Church  service  is  per- 
formed every  Sunday  at  1 1^  and  4^  in 
the  chapel.  Rue  de  la  Prefecture. 

Railways. '-^To  Angers  and  Nantes; 
to  Poitiers,  Angoulcme,  and  Bordeaux; 
to  Paris,  by  Orleans;  in  progress  to  Le 
Mans. 

Biliffences  daily,  to  Locfaes,  Bourges, 
and  Chinon;  to  Le  Mans,  Venddme; 
to  Chartres  and  Laval. 
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Steamers  (?)  to  Nantes  (jn  U  hrs.) 

Tours  was  long  famed  for  its  manu- 
facture of  silk,  established  1480  by 
Louis  XI.,  who  brought  over  and  set- 
tled here  Italian  weavers.  This  branch 
of  industry,  however,  was  ruined  by 
.  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
by  which  the  population  was  reduced 
from  80,000  to  less  than  one  half. 
This  tyrannical  act  transferred  3000 
families,  with  their  wealth  and  in- 
dustry, from  France  to  Holland,  and 
the  manufacture  dwindled  awaiv  at 
Tours  to  take  root  at  Lyons.  Tours 
has  now  no  manufacture  of  great  im- 
portance, but  receives  some  life  from 
being  a  place  of  much  passage,  planted 
on  one  of  the  great  high  roads  of 
France.  The  pruneaux  de  Tours,  once 
so  celebrated,  are  now  far  less  esteemed 
in  commerce  than  the  dried  plums  of 
Ghiscony  and  Provence. 

Tours  is  a  city  of  some  importance 
in  lustoiy.  The  Tarones,  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  joined  the  league  of  the 
64  Gallic  towns  under  Yercingotorix 
against  Julius  Ceesar,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Lucan,  "  Instabiles  Turones  circum- 
nta  castra  coenmt."  The  Lande  de 
Mir^,  about  9  m.  to  the  S.W.  on  the 
road  to  Asay-le-Rideau,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  place  where  the  Saracens  under 
Abderahmen  were  defeated  by  Charles 
Maitel,  and  Europe  saved  from  the 
Mahofaiedan  yoke,  a.d.  732. 

One  of  the  chief  mints  of  France 
was  established  in  the  middle  ages  at 
Tours,  whence  come  the  iivres  Toumois, 
Bilverpieces  (libra  or  as  of  the  Romans), 
the  equivalent  of  francs  at  present, 
which  were  coined  here. 

The  Porte  Hugon,  which  stood  at  the 
end  of  a  street  runmng  down  to  the 
Loire,  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 
of  Huguenots  to  the  Protestant  party 
in  France,  who,  being  very  numerous 
in  the  town,  but  checked  and  watched 
by  their  enemies,  used  to  meet  beyond 
the  walls,  issuing  out  stealthily  through 
this  gate  at  nightfall.  A  more  pro- 
bable derivation  of  Huguenot  is  from 
tiie  Swiss  Eidgenossen,  i.e.  Confede- 
rate. Another  memorial  of  the  days 
of  persecution  of  the  Protestants  is  re- 
tained in  the  name  Rue  Renard,  persons 
suspected  of  heresy  being  pursued  in 


the  streets  by  the  Romanists  about 
1^2,  hunted  down  with  the  cry  ''au 
Reynard,"  and  often  massacred. 

Touraine  was  bestowed  as  an  apinage 
on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  short- 
lived huslMmd  Francis,  and  she  is  said 
to  have  drawn  rovenue  from  it,  as 
Duchess  of  Touraine,  even  while  in 
captivity  in  England,  but  it  was  after- 
wards given  in  her  lifetime  to  the  Due 
d*  Alengon,  brother  of  Henri  III. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  4  m. 
along  the  road  to  Orleans  up  the  rt* 
bank  of  the  Loire  to  the  singular  ^• 
lage  La  Roche  Corbon,  excavated  out  of 
the  rock  (p.  183).  It  would  be  better 
to  ride  thither,  and  thus  avoid  the 
long  dusty  road. 

Tha  Colony  of  Mettray,  about  4i  m. 
from  Tours,  established  by  two  philan- 
thropic French  gentlemen,  the  Vicomte 
Bretign&res  de  Courteilles  and  le  con- 
seiller  Demetz,  deserves  very  high 
praise,  and  will  be  visited  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  The  objects 
which  its  founders  and  directors  have 
in  view  are,  the  education,  reward,  and 
restoration  to  society  of  juveuile  offend- 
ers who  while  in  the  public  prisons 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  good 
conduct  and  by  signs  of  penitence. 
This  is  sought  to  be  effected  by  teach- 
ing them  the  mode  of  gaining  an  honest 
livelihood,  chiefly  by  agricultural  la- 
bour. The  ground  on  which  the  esta- 
blishment stands  was  given  by  the 
Vicomte;  it  is  conducted  by  him  and 
his  friend  in  person,  and  is  supported 
by  voluntary  donations  and  annual 
subscriptions. 

More  distant  and  highly  interesting 
excursions  may  be  made  to  Amboise 
(p.  182),  Ch^nonoeaux,  24  m.  off  (p. 
184;  4  hrs.'  drive),  Loches  (p,  191), 
and  to  that  curious  and  unexplained 
monument  of  antiquity  La  Pile  de  St. 
Mars  (p.  196). 

M.  Souill^  furnishes  good  horses  and 
carnages. 
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ROUTE  54. 

CHARTBB3  TO  TOUBS,  BY  YEND6mE. 

139  kilom.  »  88  Eng.  m. 
Diiigences  daily. 

15  La  Bottrdini^re. 

16  Boimeyal. 

An  ancient  Benedictine  convent  here 
is  converted  into  a  cotton-mill. 

14  CMteaudun,  a  town  of  6500 
Inhab.^  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lioire.  Its  most  eonspicuoua  building 
is  the  ancient  Castle  of  the  Counts  of 
I>unois,  surmounted  by  a  prodigious 
tower,  90  ft.  high,  built  by  'lliibaut  le 
Tricheur  in  the  10th  centy.  The  an- 
cient name  of  the  town,  whence  comes 
the  modem,  was  Castellodunum. 

During  the  next  stage  the  road  de- 
aoends  by  the  side  of  the  Loire,  passing 
the  Gothic  castle  of  Montigny  on  a 
hei^t  beyond  the  river. 

12  Cloyes; 

17  Pezou. 

11  Yenddme. — Inns:  H.  Qaillarde, 
good;  Lion  d'Or,  not  bad.  A  town  of 
(»470  Inhab.,  on  the  Loire,  at  the  foot 
of  vine-clad  slopes.  Above  jt  rise  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  the 
l>uc8  de  Yenddme,  demolished  at  the 
Revolution,  when  the  graves  of  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  mother  of  Henri  lY.,  and  of 
several  Bourbon  princes,  were  rifled, 
and  their  tombs  destroyed.  Kear  the 
Lion  d'Or  is  a  fine  namboyant  CA., 
eontaining  good  painted  glass,  with 
elaborate  and  beautiful  wood  carvings 
in  the  stalls  of  the  choir.  It  has  an 
early  Qothic  tower  and  spire.  Nearly 
opposite  to  it  are  very  curious  remains 
of  a  Norman  Domestic  edifice  of  un- 
usually early  date.  Several  smaller 
churches  will  repay  the  notice  of  a 
lover  of  church  architecture.  There 
is  a  College  here. 

We  now  cross  the  Loire  for  the  4th 
time,  and  quit  its  valley  to  traverse  a 
monotonous  plain  to 

14  Neuve  St.  Amand. 

12  Ch&teau  R«niault,  a  town  of  2500 
Inhab. 

15  Monnaye  (Indre  et  Loire). 
15  Toons,  in  Rte.  53. 


ROUTE  56. 

TOUBS  TO  L0CHE8  AND  CHATEAUROUZ. 

108  kilom.  =r  67  Eng.  m. 

Diligences,  daily,  to  Loches,  in  about 
4fhr8. 

You  continue  along  the  road  to  Bor- 
deaux (Rte.  64)  for  about  2  m.  after 
crossing  the  Cher;  then  turn  to  the  1. 
Several  small  villages  are  passinl  whose 
houses  are  caves  cut  in  the  soft  rock, 
the  fronts  built  up  with  masonry,  the 
roofs  covered  with  vines,  from  the  midst 
of  which  peer  the  chimneys.  After 
passing  the  prettily  situated  village  of 

19  Cormery  (interesting  Church,  and 
a  detached  spire  of  a  ruined  abbey) 
we  reach  the  borders  of  the  Indre, 
which  flows  through  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  valleys  of  Touraine ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands 

21  Loches,  Inns:  H.  de  la  Tour; 
cheap,  and  obliging  landlord :  H. 
Grand  Monarque.  Tina  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  towns  of  Touraine, 
far  more  striking  than  Chinon  or  Am- 
boise;  its  buildings  are  huddled  to- 
gether round  the  base  of  a  lofty  rock, 
from  whose  commanding  top  the  ro> 
mantic  ruins  of  its  historic  and  ill- 
omened  Castle  still  frown  over  the  land- 
scape, forming  the  grand  and  striking 
feature  in  every  view.  In  and  around 
the  town  the  number  of  religious 
houses,  which  clustered  around  the 
castle,  is  remarkable.  Many  of  the 
buildings  remain.  The  town  still  re- 
tains several  of  its  old  gates,  grooved 
for  the  portcullis,  and  garnished  with 
holes  for  stockade  beams,  and  in  its 
streets  are  some  old  houses.  Pop.  4753. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Indre  lies 
the  suburb  of  Beaulieu,  connected  with 
the  town  by  a  row  of  bridges.  The 
river  winding  through  the  vale  over- 
spreads its  bottom  with  a  carpet  of  the 
richest  verdure,  fringed  with  willows 
and  poplars,  and  turns  the  machinery 
of  one  or  two  mills. 

The  Castle  of  Loehes,  though  long  a 
royal  palace,  in  which  James  Y.  of 
Scotland  was  married  to  Magdalen  of 
France,  and  where  Francis  I.  held  his 
splendid  court  and  received  the  Em- 
peror Charles  Y.  on  his  way  from  Spain 
to  Ghent,  is  better  known  and  has  a 
more  terrible  renutation  as  a  nrison  of 
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state,  especially  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI.,  when  *'the  sound  of  the 
name  of  Loches  was  yet  more  dreaded 
than  Plessis  itself,  as  a  place  destined 
to  the  workings  of  those  secret  acts  of 
cruelty  with  which  even  Louis  shamed 
to  pollute  the  interior  of  his  own  re- 
sidence at  Plessis.  There  were  in  this 
place  of  terror  dungeons  under  dun- 
geons, some  of  them  unknown  even  to 
the  keepers  themselves;  living  graves, 
to  which  men  were  consigned  with 
little  hope  of  further  employment  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  their  life  than  to  breathe 
impure  air,  and  feed  on  bread  and 
water.  At  this  formidable  castle  were 
also  those  dreadful  places  of  confine- 
ment called  cages,  in  which  the 
wretched  prisoner  could  neither  stand 
upright  nor  stretch  himself  at  length; 
an  invention,  it  is  said,  of  Cardinal 
Balue." — Scott,  Louis  appointed  Oli- 
vier le  Daim,  the  barber,  who  was  also 
his  prime  minister,  governor  of  the 
castle  and  gaoler.  It  is  composed  of  a 
pile  of  buildings  of  various  ages,  partly 
in  ruins.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
all  is  the  tall  white  Donjon  tower, 
rising  at  the  extremity  of  the  platform 
of  rock  to  a  height  of  120  ft.,  and  over- 
hanging the  vei^  of  the  precipice. 
Its  walls  of  even  and  perfect  masonry, 
supported  by  buttresses  in  the  form 
of  circular  pillars,  pierced  by  scanty 
round-headed  windows  above,  and  by 
mere  slits  below,  mark  it  as  a  work  of 
the  Norman  style,  probably  of  the  12th 
oenty.,  though  some  attribute  its  con- 
struction to  Foulques  Nerra,  Oomte 
d' Anjou,  in  the  1 1th.  In  its  size,  form, 
and  arrangement  of  the  entrance  stair, 
within  a  projecting  lower  tower,  it  is  not 
unlike  the  White  Tower  of  London, 
and  the  castles  of  Newcastle  or  Roches- 
ter. Its  walls,  8  ft.  thick,  are  now 
empty,  gutted  of  the  four  stories  into 
which  they  were  divided.  It  stands 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  town  gaol, 
a  part  of  the  castle  having  been  con- 
verted into  that  ignoble  purpose.  Be- 
side it  rises  a  picturesque  group  of  less 
ancient  towers,  in  one  of  which,  cir- 
cular in  form,  are  the  terrible  Cachots 
of  Louis  XI.,  extending  downwards  in 
four  stories  below  one  another.  Two 
of  them  contained  the  iron  cages  in-  i 
Tented  by  Cardinal  Balue,  who  himself 


expiated  his  treasonable  betrayal  of  hia 
master's  secrets  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gimdy  bv  a  confinement  of  8  years  in 
one  of  them.  In  another,  Ludovico 
Sforza,  U  Moro,  Duke  of  Milan,  the  pri- 
soner of  Louis  XII.,  was  confined  fvotn. 
1500  until  1510,  when  death  released 
him.  Here  Philip  de  Comines,  the 
historian,  was  also  shut  up  in  1486; 
the  Due  d*Alen9on,  1456;  Charles  de 
Melun,.who  was  beheaded,  1468;  and 
many  more  victims  of  tyranny.  These 
dungeons  are  vaulted,  and  dimly  lighted 
by  small  windows,  whose  deep  recesses, 
in  walls  10  or  12  ft.  thick,  are  crossed 
by  double  iron  gratings.  The  oagee 
existed  down  to  1789. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  castle  plat- 
form, on  the  1.  as  you  ascend  from  the 
town  through  the  arched  gateway,  is  a 
more  modem  pile  of  building,  now 
serving  as  the  Sous-Prefecture,  At  one 
end  of  the  terrace  behind  it,  within  a 
small  tower,  is  placed  the  monument 
of  Agnes  Sorel,  mistress  of  Charles  VII., 
who  was  bom,  1400,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing chAteau  of  Fromonteau.  Upon  a 
base  of  b^yck  marble  raclines  the  effigy 
of  La  Belle  des  Belles,  well  sculptui^ 
in  white  limestone,  her  hands  uplifted 
in  prayer,  with  two  angels  bending 
over  her  head  and  shielding  her  with 
their  wings,  and  two  lambs  reclining 
at  her  feet.  She  is  ^^raoefuUy  attired 
in  long  robes,  and  a  simple  circlet  sur- 
rounds her  brow;  her  countenance  ex- 
hibits a  refined  character  of  beauty, 
modesty,  sweetness,  and  gentleness, 
not  unworthy  of  the  Madonna  of  Ra- 
phael, and  befitting  one  whose  influence 
over  a  king  was  never  exercised  but  for 
good.  It  has  been  proved,  however, 
by  an  acute  historian,  that  she  could 
in  no  wise  have  contributed  to  stimu- 
late Charles  to  the  assumption  of  his 
dominions  and  the  expulnon  of  the 
English,  not  having  been  seen  by  him 
until  1431,  after  the  death  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  When  Charles  died,  the  ungrate- 
ful monks  of  Loches,  whom  the  bounty 
of  Agnes  had  cherished  and  her  bequests 
had  enriched,  were  desirous  of  eject- 
ing her  remains  and  tomb  fi:*om  their 
church,  on  the  score  of  some  scruples 
as  to  the  purity  of  her  life;  but  even 
Louis  XI.,  much  as  he  hated  Agnes,  re- 
proved such  ingratitude,  telling  them 
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that  if  they  abandoned  her  body  they 
most  also  resign  her  legacies:  so  the 
bones  remained  in  their  place  until  the 
Bevolution,  when  the  grave  was  vio- 
lated, and  the  monument  was  preserved 
from  destruction  only  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  prdfet. 

Between  the  Sous-Prefecture  and  the 
Norman  keep  stands  the  *Ch.  of  St. 
OitrSf  a  very  interesting  monument  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  meriting  in 
a  high  degree  the  attention  of  every 
student  of  Gothic  architecture.*  In 
its  outline  it  present^  4  conical  roofs, 
2  of  them  raised  on  towers,  and  2 
intermediate,  covering  the  nave  with 
cupolas  of  stone.  To  the  W.  of  the 
belfry-tower  is  a  low  square  porch, 
protecting  a  large  and  very  perfect 
Bomanesque  W.  doorway,  rich  in 
mouldings  and  sculptured  figures. 
Beyond  the  other  steeple  is  the  £. 
i^e :  the  transepts  are  short.  A 
pointed  arch  divides  the. nave  into  2 
square  compartments,  each  covered 
vith  an  octagonal  cupola  of  stone. 
According  to  records,  the  building  was 
completed,  as  it  stands,  1180,  but  the 
£.  apse  and  crypt  are  older,  probably 
of  the  1 1th  cent.  Observe  the  sculpture 
throughout — ^the  capitals,  the  corbels 
in  tiers  supporting  the  domed  roofs  of 
the  nave,  the  cylindrical  font.  The 
cn/pt,  beneath  the  choir,  was  the  place 
of  devotion  of  Louis  XI. 

In  the  suburb  Beaulieu,  1  m.  E.  of 
Loches,  is  a  beautiful  Church,  with  a 
fine  liomanesque  tower.  The  view  of 
Loches  hence  is  veiy  good. 

The  rest  of  the  road  lies  up  the  pretty 
▼aleofthelndre  to 

21  Ch&tillon-sur-Indre,  a  town  of 
2700  Inhab.,  in  the  B^pt.  I'Indre,  and 
the  ancient  province  of  Berry. 

23  Buzancais,  a  town  of  3800  Inhab., 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  whose 
branches  are  here  crossed  by  several 


23  Chftteaurouz,  in  Rte.  65. 
ROUTE  57. 

TOUBS  TO  aAUHUB,  BT  CHINON  AMD 
FONTETBAULT. 

7$  kilom,  =  47  Eng.  m. 
This   church  la   perfectly  deliueated  in 
BetU'g  <  Architectural  Studies  iu  France.' 
Jfrcmoo, 


Diligences  daily. 

This  route  issues  out  of  Tours  lined 
by  avenues  of  poplars,  and  crosses  at 
the  distance  of  1^  m.  the  river  Cher,  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  Plessis  lea  Tours 
(p.  188).  The  Cher  runs  for  about  15 
m.  below  this  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Loire,  before  uniting  itself  to  that  river. 
Along  its  N.  bank  runs  a  considerable 
levde  or  dyke  constructed  by  Madame 
de  YermandolB,  abbess  of  Beaumont 
les  Tours,  to  protect  the  land  between 
it  and  the  Loire  from  inundations. 
After  crossing  the  flat  land,  passing 
numerous  white  hamlets  and  villas,  the 
road  ascends  and  traverses  an  extensive 
table -land  before  entering  the  valley 
of  the  Indre,  on  whose  btrnks  stands. 

24  Aza^-le-Rideau,  a  small  town 
prettily  situated,  15  m.  from  Tours. 
On  the  1.  of  the  road,  nearly  concealed 
by  trees  and  surrounded  by  branches 
of  the  Indre,  is  the  Chateau,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  specimens  in  France  of 
the  semi-castellated  manor-house,  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was 
built  by  Qilles  Berthelot  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  and  over  the  chief  portal, 
enriched  with  sculpture  and  combina> 
tions  of  three  classic  orders,  may  be 
discerned  the  emblem  of  that  king,  the 
Salamander,  with  the  motto  "  Nutrio 
et  extinguo,*'  and  the  initials  of  Diana 
of  Poitiers.  The  carving  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  Jean  Qoi:gon;  the 
entire  fai^ade  and  the  staircase  are  very 
elegant,  the  wall  partly  panelled,  and 
the  compartments  filled  with  diversi- 
fied patterns.  The  interior  has  been 
preserved  nearly  unaltered,  and  oou' 
tains  old  furniture  and  a  collection 
of  portraits.  A  bed,  supported  in  the 
4  comers  by  carved  figures,  is  of  very 
elaborate  Gothic  workmanship.  A  neatly 
kept  garden  surrounds  the  house.  The 
present  owner  is  M.  de  Biancourt. 

A  considerable  tract  of  forest  is  tra- 
versed on  the  direct  road  from  Azay, 
before  it  descends  by  the  hollow  way 
behind  the  castle  of 

22  Chinon.  —  Inns:  H.  de  France, 
best,  but  miserable.  —  Chdne  Vert, 
dii-ty.  A  deserted  and  dull  town 
(6700  Inhab.),  which  yet  deserves  a 
j  visit,  owing  to  its  pleasing  position 
I  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Yienne^  and  on 
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account  of  the  nutnerouB  and  interest- 
ing historical  associations  attached  to 
its  utterly  ruined  Castle,  the  French 
Windsor  of  our  Plantagenet  kings,  as 
it  has  been  termed,  where  Henry  II. 
breathed  his  last,  uttering  curses  on 
his  own  sons,  whose  disobedience  had 
hastened  his  death.  It  was  the  fa- 
Tourite  residence,  also,  of  the  French 
monarchs,  from  Philippe-Augustus  to 
Henri  IV.,  and  the  scene  of  Joan  of 
Arc's  first  public  appearance.  The  re- 
mains are  of  vast  extent,  but  too  much 
demolished,  and  too  white  in  colour, 
to  be  very  picturesque.  They  occupy 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  platform  of  rock, 
rising  nearly  300  ft.  above  the  town 
and  river.  A  natural  escarpment  sur- 
rounds it  on  3  aides ;  where  the  cliff 
was  not  naturally  vertical,  it  has  been 
cut  away,  and  huge  walls  of  smooth 
masonry  have  been  built  up  from  be- 
low to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
so  as  to  render  it  hopeless,  before  the 
days  of  gunpowder,  to  scale  or  batter 
such  a  fortress.  Between  the  river 
and  the  rock  crouch  the  buildings  of 
the  town.  Behind  the  castle,  in  a  deep 
hollow,  runs  the  road  to  Tours,  ori- 
ginally oonunanded  by  the  castle  em- 
brasures; and  a  deep  gully  or  fosse  is 
cut  through  the  rock  on  the  4th  side, 
to  isolate  the  promontory  from  the 
ridge  of  which  it  forms  the  termination. 

Several  of  the  tall  flanking  towers 
remain  tolerably  perfect;  the  rest  is  all 
crumbling  wall.  The  3  divisions  into 
which  the  castle  was  separated  by  deep 
dry  ditches  may  still  be  discovered. 
In  the  central  division,  above  the  en- 
trance to  which  rises  the  tall  Donjon, 
the  only  part  now  inhabited,  are  shown 
the  royal  apartments;  and  among  them 
the  very  one  in  which  Joan  the  Maid, 
the  simple  shepherdess  of  Domr^my,  * 
recognised  Charles  the  Dauphin,  though 
disguised  in  plain  attire,  and,  singling 
him  out  from  among  the  crowd  of 
courtiers,  led  him  apart  to  the  recess 
of  the  window,  where  she  unfolded  to 
him  ''secrets  known  only  to  himself 
and  to  Gk>d."  The  scene  of  that  inter- 
view, and  of  the  splendours  of  the  court 
of  the  careless  and  luxurious  Charles, 
whom  even  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  could 

*  See  Lord  Hahon**  Life  of  Jeutne  d'Are. 


not  recall  from  indolence  and  pleasure, 
is  now  a  broken  ruin  open  to  the  sk^, 
with  one  or  two  transoms  remaining  in 
the  windows,  and  a  few  traces  of  paint 
upon  the  walls.  Close  beside  it  is  a 
very  deep  square  tower,  adjoining  one 
of  the  ditches,  and  without  openings, 
said  to  have  been  the  Oubliettes  down 
which  prisoners  were  cast. 

Crossing  a  bridge  into  the  3rd  court, 
we  find  around  it  the  towers  of  la 
Glaciere,  in  which  Jacques  de  Molay, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  is  said 
to  have  been  confined  ;  the  Tour  du 
JIfoulm,  so  called  because  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  windmill,  standing  at 
the  farthest  extremity,  and  of  very 
solid  structure;  and  the  Tbicr  oTAr- 
gentauj  from  which,  as  the  story  goes, 
a  secret  passage  led  beyond  the  wall 
to  the  Maison  Robardeau,  the  retreat 
of  Agnes  Sorel,  Charles's  mistress. 
Among  all  these  fragments,  the  only 
trace  of  the  original  Norman  castle  is 
to  be  found  in  the  roimd  tower  du 
Moulin;  the  rest  seems  not  older  than 
the  15th  centy. 

The  view  from  the  walls  is  very 
pleasing,  extending  for  a  long  distance 
up  and  down  the  fertile  valley, — *'a 
glowing  and  glorious  prospect;  a  green 
expanse  of  groves  and  vineyards  all 
blending  into  one," — with  the  winding 
Yienne  sparkling  and  flashing  among 
the  green  meadows,  or  foliage  of  pop- 
lars, walnut-trees,  and  vines,  nearly  as 
far  as  its  junction  with  the  Loire, 
which,  however,  is  not  visible.  Fon- 
tevrault,  the  last  resting-place  of  Henry 
II.  and  his  undutiful  son  the  Lion- 
hearted  Richard,  is  concealed  from 
view  by  intervening  heights. 

There  is  nothing  worth  notice  in 
the  town  of  Chinon  itself.  No  tra- 
dition is  preserved  of  the  hostelry  in 
which  the  Puoelle  was  lodged  on  her 
arrival  from  her  native  village,  and 
where  she  was  kept  two  days  before  she 
could  obtain  admission  to  the  king, 
until  his  councillors  had  ascertained 
whether  she  was  a  sorceress.  Nor  can 
the  ch.  be  pointed  out  in  which  she 
spent  the  greater  part  of  each  day  in 
prayer  while  she  resided  here.  It  was 
at  Chinon  that  she  first  received  from 
the  king  hei*  suit  of  knight's  armour, 
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and  an  escort  of  a  aquire,  a  confessor, 
and  2  pages.  Here  she  first  girt  on  the 
mysterious  sword  found  in  the  ch.  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Fierbois,  and  here  un- 
foried  her  white  banner  sprinkled  with 
fleurs-de-lis,  made  expressly  for  her 
under  the  direction  of  her  mysterious 
"▼oicee." 

The  rocks  behind  the  to¥m,  under- 
neath the  castle,  have  been  quarried 
for  ages  to  supply  building  materials, 
and  these  tubierraneous  excavations, 
called  Les  Covet  Pemtes,  have  attained 
a  great  extent.  There  is  nothing  worth 
seeing  in  them,  nor  is  it  a  task  of 
pleasure  to  explore  them. 

Chinon  is  the  country  of  Rabelais, 
-who  was  bom  1483,  in  the  farm-house 
called  la  Deviniere,  in  the  commune  of 
Seuilly,  a  little  way  on  the  1.  of  the 
road  to  Saumur,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Yienne.  He  commenced  his 
education  in  the  school  of  the  neigh- 
bouring abbey,  whose  monks  he  after- 
wards ridiculed  in  his  writings. 

At  Champigny,  about  9  m.  S.  of 
Chinon,  is  a  chapel  containing  very  re- 
markable painted  glass,  representing 
the  life  of  St.  Louis. 

It  is  a  very  delightful  drive  from 
Chinon  to  Saumur,  through  a  country 
teeming  with  fertility,  amongst  or- 
chardp,  and  walnut  groves,  and  acacia 
hedges,  while  beneath  the  fruit-trees 
springs  up  a  crop  of  com,  without  ex- 
hausting the  soU.  The  valley  of  the 
Yienne  terminates  at  Candes,  remark- 
able for  its  fine  ch.  (p.  196),  where 
that  river  falls  into  the  Loire;  and  our 
road,  emerging  upon  its  1.  bank,  is 
carried  along  it,  tlurough  most  pleasing 
scenery,  to 

30  Saumur,  described,  with  the  r dab 
of  the  road,  in  p.  198. 

At  Montsoreau,  close  to  Candes,  our 
road  passes  within  S  m.  of  the  Abbey  of 
FonteoratUt,  The  excursion  thither  is 
described  in  p.  197. 

ROUTE  58. 

THE  LOIRE  (C):   TOURS  TO  NANTES,  BY 
SAUMUR  AND  ANGERS — RAILWAY. 

i?/y.— 196  kilom. » 122)  Eng.  m. 
Trains  daily,  in  6)  (fast)  to  8  hours. 


From  Tours  this  rly.  follows  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Loire  as  fijur  as  Cinq  Mars. 

The  prettiest  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Loire  lies  below  Tours,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saumur,  and  thence  _ 
to  Nantes.  For  some  distance  below 
Toui-s,  however,  its  banks  continue 
low,  and  its  bed,  everywhere  too  large 
for  its  stream,  is  left  bare  and  un- 
sightly in  summer.  In  winter  the 
river  sometimes  rises  20  ft.  above  its 
ordinary  level ;  and  from  these  irregu- 
larities it  is  imfit  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  water-mills  or  manu- 
factories on  its  banks.  It  is  confined 
on  both  sides  by  lev^  as  far  down  as 
Angers. 

The  high  road  continues,  as  before 
(p.  182),  along  the  Lev^,  or  river 
.dyke,  often  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of 
the  houses  and  cottages,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  fei'tile  fields,  orchards, 
gardens,  and  vineyards,  it  protects 
from  the  inundations  of  the  Loire, 
commanding,  both  on  the  river  and 
land  side,  an  extensive  view. 

rt.  St.  Symphorien,  nearly  opposite 
Tours,  forms  a  sort  of  suburb  to  that 
city  ;  and  not  fSnr  from  it  is  the  pretty 
hamlet  of  St.  Cyr,  where  a  cottage, 
called  La  Qrenadi^re,  is  at  present  the 
retreat  of  the  veteran  poet  Stranger. 

14  Savonnidres  Stat. 

rt.  Luynes*  is  a  small  town  at  the 
opening  of  a  valley  into  the  Loire, 
backed  by  a  limestone  cliff,  pierced 
with  numerous  cave  dwellings,  on  the 
top  of  which  stands  the  old  Castle, 
commanding  the  country  around.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  seigneurs  of 
Luynes,  and  among  them  of  the  first 
duke,  the  fitvourite  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
Constable  of  France,  who  gave  his  own 
name  to  the  castle  and  town,  previously 
called  de  Maill£,  1619.  Not  far  off  are 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  said  to  be 
Roman,  of  which  nearly  50  square 
pillars  and  8  arches  remain.  Luynes 
is  the  birthplace  of  Paul  Louis  Cour- 
rier,  the  celebrated  political  writer; 
he  was  found  shot  dead  near  his  own 
residence,  Yeretz,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cher,  not  far  from  this,  1825.     • 

The  Rly.  crosses  the  Loire  on  a 
bridge  of  19  arches  at 

•  Poit-rwid.— 10  Luynes. 
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rt.  21  Cinq  Mars  Stat.,  or  more  cor- 

irectly  St.  Mars,  since  the  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  contraction  of  St.  Me- 
dard.     Near  this  village,  whose  ruined 
castle  gave  a  title  to  another  favourite 
of  Louis  XIII.,  who  fell  by  the  execu- 
tionei^s  axe,  under  the  relentless  rule 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  is  the  curious 
.  ancient  monument  called  La  Pile  de 
I  Cinq  MarSf  a  square  tower  of  brick,  92 
;  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  wide  on  each  face, 
\  surmounted  originally  by  5  pinnacles 
;  10  ft.  high,  one  of  which  was  thrown 
'  down  by  a  storm  1751.    The  origin, 
':  use,   and  age  of  the  pile  are  equally 
-  unknown.    Some  attribute  it  to  the 
'  Romans,  others  to  the  Celts.    It  is  des- 
titute of  door,  window,  or  other  open- 
ing, and  is  perfectly  solid.     On  the  S. 
face  the  bricks  are  arranged  in  a  pat- 
tern so  as  to  form  12  compartments. 
It  was  probably  a  funereal  monument. 
(i      The  traveller  continues  to  pass  en- 
I  tire  villages,  out  in  the  yellow  chalk 
j  rock,  or  tuffeau,  whenever  it  rises  into 
I  cliffs    favourable   for    human   habita- 

J'   tions. 
1.  The  Cher,  after  running  parallel 
^"^"with  the  Loire  for  about  15  m.,  enters 
A   it  a  little  above  Cinq  Mars,  but  sends 
I  off  a  branch  which  continues  to  run 
.  1  parallel  with  it  until  it  joins  the  Indre, 
I  9  m.  lower  down. 

7       rt.  26  Langeais*  Stat.,  another  little 
I    town,  has  also  a  Castle,  in  tolerable  pre- 
!   servation,  which  is  remarkable  because 
^  the  marriage  of  Charles  VIII.   with 
.^  Anne  of  Brittany  was  celebrated  within 
X    its  walls— an  event  which  united  that 
'    important  province  to  France.     It  is 
<    well  preserved  and  furnished  in  antique 
style.    The  gate-house  serves  as  a  gaol. 
This  castle  was  built,  in  the  13th  oenty., 
by  Pierre  de  Brosses,  minister  of  Phi- 
lippe le  Hard!,  after  having  been  bar- 
ber to  his  predecessor,  St.  Louis.    He 
ended  his  career  on  the  gibbet  of  Mont- 
faucon,  being  hung  for  nigh  treason  in 
poisoning  his  master's  son,  and  accus- 
ing the  queen  of  the  crime. 

rt.  St.  Patrice  Stat.  Near  this  is 
the  Ch&teau  of  Rochecotte,  where  the 
Chouan  leader  of  that  name  was  bom  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Duchesse  de  Dino, 
now  Princesse  de  Talleyrand,  who  was 
•  HLuigMii. 


often  visited  here  by  her  uncle,  M.  de 
Talleyrand. 

rt.  Trois  Volets.« 

1.  Nearly  opposite  this,  backed  by  a 
wooded  hill,  is  the  Ch&teau  d'Uss^, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  family  of  La- 
rochejaoquelin,  but  partly  built  by 
Vauban,  its  original  owner. 

rt.  Chouze,+  on  the  confines  of  Tou- 
raine.    Near  this,  if  anywhere,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Loire  exhibits  its  garden-  i 
like  character,  an  exuberant  vegetation, 
with  trees  of  large  growth,  capable  of  i 
furnishing  some  shade  to  the  road, — 
among  them  the  graceful  feathery  aca-    . 
cia,  which  also  forms  the  hedges, —  / 
vines,  Indian  com,  and  mulberry-trees,  ] 
prevail.  f 

La  Chapelle-sur-Loire  Stat.  ,' 

47  Port  Boulet  Stat.  Omnibus  t4 
Chinon,  about  10  m.  up  the  valley  of 
the  Vienne  (Rte.  57). 

At  Port  Boulet  the  Loire  is  crossed 
by  a  wire  suspension-bridge  of  5  spans, 
leading  to 

1.  Guides,  opposite  to  which  place 
we  pass  out  of  Touraine  into  Ai^ou. 

1.  The  river  Vienne  here  pours  itself 
into  the  Loire;  and  immediately  below 
it  stands  the  pretty  white  town  of  Can- 
des,  where  St.  Martin  of  Tours  breathed 
his  last.  It  has  an  interesting  ch.,  of 
which  the  apsidal  choir  seems  to  be  of 
the  12th  centy.,  and  the  nave  of  the 
13th  (1215).  Its  S.  porch  is  remark- 
able, though  much  mutilated  ;  14  sta- 
tues in  trefoil-headed  niches  adorn  the 
fagade,  with  smaller  niches  below  them 
filled  with  heads.  The  porch  itself  is  a 
vestibule  supported  by  a  light  central 
column,  in  the  manner  of  the  chapter- 
houses of  English  cathedrals.  The  W. 
end  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  ma- 
chicolated  buttress,  and  includes  a  cir- 
cular window,  now  stopped  up.  The 
tomb  of  St.  Martin  is  shown  in  this  ch. 
The  possession  of  his  remains  was 
warmly  contested  between  the  Poite- 
vins  and  Touraingeaux. 

A  small  brook  alone  separates  Candes 
from  Montsoreau,  whose  castle,  now  par- 
celled out  among  poor  people,  was  the 
seat  of  that  cruel  Comte  de  Montsoreau 
who  became  the  executioner  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ax^ou  by  canying  out  the 
•  Trols  Voleti.  f  U  Chooi^. 
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infiimous  St.  Bartholomew  docrees  of 
Charles  IX. 

/  [3  m.  up  the  little  retired  and 
i  wooded  valley  behind  Montaoreau  lies 
the  Abbey  of  FonteoratUt,  one  of  the 
richest  in  France  in  ancient  times, 
where  150  nuns  and  70  monks  sub- 
mitted to  the  rule  of  an  abbese,  who 
was  always  a  lady  of  high  degree.  This 
singular  establishment,  which  thus 
combined  members  of  both  sexes,  was 
founded  by  a  Breton  monk,  Robert 
d'Arbrissel,  1099  ;  who  by  his  power- 
ful preaching  converted  and  led  after 
him  a  multitude  of  followers  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  amounting  to  3000, 
whom  he  at  length  settled  here,  in  a 
sequestered  forest,  on  the  borders  of 
Touiaine  and  Anjou.  In  spite  of  the 
scope  for  scandal,  the  convent  main- 
tained its  existence  for  9  centuries, 
down  to  the  Revolution.  It  has  an  in- 
terest to  Englishmen,  from  having  been 
the  burial-place  of  several  of  our  Plan- 
tagenet  kings.  A  tolerably  good  road 
leads  to  the  poor  viilase  of  Fontevrault, 
where  the  inn  (Croix  Blanche)  does  not 
look  promising. 

The  Abbey  is  now  converted  into  a 
prison  (Maison  CentnJe  de  Detention) ; 
one  of  the  largest  in  France,  covering 
30  or  40  acres  withits  courts  and  ranges 
of  building,  occupied  by  500  women, 
1200  men,  snd  300  boys;  the  entrance 
is  in  the  little  place  close  to  the  inn. 
The  prison  is  not  shown  without  an 
order  from  the  pr^et;  and  this  is  neces- 
sary now  even  to  admit  strangers  into 
the  oh.  to  see  the  tombs,  which  they 
can  do  without  coming  in  contact  with 
the  prisoners.  Above  the  abbey  build- 
ing rises  a  singular  ociagon,  which  was 
in  fact  the  Kitchen  of  the  monastery,* 
called  Tuiw  (fJSvrault;  it  dates  from  the 
12th  cent. 

The  church,  flqpproached  by  a  covered 
way,  from  which  you  look  through 
loopholes  into  the  prison-yards,  is  an 
interesting  building  of  Romanesque 
architecture,  ending  in  an  E.  apse,  with 
sqwidal  chapels.    It  is  supposed  to  have 

V.  been  begim  by  Foulques,  5th  Comte 
d' Anjou,  1125.  Its  nave  is  now  par- 
titioned off,  and,  by  the  introduction 

•  It  Is  deacribed  in  Tuner's  Domestic  Arehi- 
teetore. 


of  2  floors,  is  converted  into  dormi- 
tories for  the  prisoners.  The  Hoyai 
monumerUs  are  transferred  to  the  S. 
transept,  enclosed  by  bolts  and  bars  and 
grilles,  in  a  dark  comer,  mutilated  and 
broken  by  the  Vandals  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  rifled  the  graves  of  their  con- 
tents, and  scattered  the  royal  dust. 
The  effigies,  in  spite  of  the  injuries 
they  received,  are  mteresting  from  the 
evident  marks  they  exhibit  of  being 
portraits  ;  they  retain  still  a  little  of 
the  colouring  with  which  they  were  or- 
namented. They  are  recumbent  statues 
of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  represented  in  their  royal  robes 
without  armour;  the  draperv  of  com^ 
plicated  execution.  Richard  is  remark- 
able for  his  lofty  stature  (6^  ft.)  and 
broad  forehead;  he  wears  moustache 
and  a  beard;  his  hair  is  cut  short. 
The  two  female  effigies  are  in  better 
preservation;  they  represent  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  queen  of  Henry  II.,  and 
Isabelle  d*Angoul6me,  widow  of  King 
John;  the  last  a  statue  of  considerable 
beauty.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
these  neglected  effigies  of  our  'kings 
should  he  transferred  from  their  dark 
prison-house  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  they  would  form  an  interesting 
link  in  the  series  of  British  historical 
sculpture.  There  can  be  no  longer  any 
harm  in  separating  them  from  graves 
rifled  and  empty,  and  from  an  abbey 
now  become  a  prison.  The  French  go- 
vernment owes  us  some  return  for  our 
ready  compUance  with  its  wishes  to 
possess  the  bones  of  Napoleon. 

The  body  of  Henry  II.  was  brought 
hither  from  the  neighbouring  royal  re- 
sidence of  Chinon,  and  laid  in  the  sanc- 
tuary previously  to  interment.  When 
Richard,  his  undutif  ul  son,  approached, 
the  dead  body  is  said  to  have  snuddered 
convulsively,  and  to  have  sweated  drops 
of  blood  while  he  remained  in  its  pre- 
sence; "the  very  corpse,  as  it  wei*e, 
abhorring  and  accusiog  him  of  his  un- 
natural conduct."  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  abbey  is  a  curious  cemetery 
chapel,  or  Lanteme  des  Morts.J  \ 

1.  Souz^,  a  little  below  Montsoreau, 
contains  a  castellated  mansion,  behind 
which  are  vast  excavations  in  the  rook. 
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which  is  pierced  through  and  through 
like  a  rabbit  warren  to  furnish  dwellings 
for  people  of  the  poorer  sort. 

1.  Still  lower  down  is  Dampierre, 
where  Margaret  of  Anjou  ended  a  life 
of  ambition  and  sorrow,  in  misery  and 
poverty,  in  a  house  granted  to  her  by 
Louis  XI.,  who  had  ransomed  her  at 
the  price  of  50,000  crowns  from  the 
hands  of  Edward  IV.,  after  5  years  of 
imprisonment,  dating  from  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury. 

55  Yarennes  Stat. 

1.  The  approach  to  Saumur  is  marked 
by  the  number  of  windmills  on  the 
heights,  below  which  stands  the  domed 
chm'ch  of  Notre  Dame  des  Ardilliers. 
Beneath  its  cupola  inins  an  inscription 
celebrating  the  suppression  of  heresy 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  its  followers,  by  Louis  XIV.; 
a  subject  rather  of  shame  than  of  boast, 
on  a  spot  which  suffered  in  tmn  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bai*tholomew,  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Dragonnades,  and  finally 
ruin  from  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes. 

The  convent  attached  to  this  ch.  is 
now  the  Hospice  de  la  Providcncej  at- 
tended by  charitable  sisters:  a  portion 
of  the  patients,  including  the  insane, 
are  lodged  in  cells  and  vast  dormito- 
ries cut  in  the  cliff  behind. 

rt.  La  Croix  Verte,*  a  suburb  of 
Saumur,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge 
opposite  to  the  town,  contains  the  post- 
house. 

1.  G^  Saumur  Stat.— Inns :  U6tel  Bu- 
dan  best;  beautifully  situated,  fitted 
up  with  English  comforts  ; — one  of  the 
best  in  France.  A  very  pleasant  light 
effervescing  wine  grown  in  the  vicinity 
may  be  had  here.  Belvdd^re,  on  the 
quay.     H.  de  Londres.    H.  de  France. 

This  cheerful  white  town  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  on  the  Loire. 
Seen  from  the  river  or  the  bridge,  its 
quaint  Hotel  de  Ville,  near  the  water- 
side, surmounted  by  a  tent-like  roof 
and  pinnacled  turrets,  its  church  spires 
and  towers,  overhung  by  the  castle 
behind,  have  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
The  town  itself,  however,  is  torpid, 

•  Post-road.—  ] 6  Croix  Verte.  4  kilom. 
extra  are  ptiid  by  those  who  take  the  hoxses 
into  or  from  Saumur,  crossing  the  bridge. 


though  its  population  amounts  to  1 5, 000 
souls,  and  it  does  not  possess  many 
curiosities. 

On  the  handsome  quay  which  lines 
the  river  stand  a  modem  edifice  which 
combioes  theatre  and  market-house, 
and  the  above-mentioned  antique  Hotel 
de  Ville f  a  square  building  of  black  and 
white  stone,  with  a  peaked  roof  as  hi^h 
as  its  walls,  a  cornice  of  trefoiled 
machicolations  running  under  it,  and 
turrets  or  bartizans  in  its  comers.  It 
was  anciently  included  in  the  fortifica* 
tions,  and  joined  the  town  walls,  and, 
therefore,  has  few  openings  in  the 
lower  pturt.  The  front  towards  the 
court-yard  has  not  the  same  castellated 
character,  but  is  enriched  with  florid 
Gk>thic  ornaments,  very  elegant,  and 
recently  restored.  The  date  of  the 
building  is  probably  the  15th  oenty., 
about  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  The 
upper  story  is  converted  into  a  Jfvaeitm, 
The  best  part  of  its  limited  collection 
are  the  antiquities  found  in  the  depart- 
ment; such  as  Roman  vases,  statues, 
spear-heads,  axes,  &c.,  of  bronze;  a 
complete  set  of  Roman  carpenter's 
tools,  Roman  weights,  glass,  cinerary 
urns  (30  of  them  dug  up  in  one  spot), 
pottery,  &c.  But  its  chief  curiosity  is 
a  Roman  trumpet  of  bronze,  5  ft.  long. 
Among  the  Celtic  remains  are  several 
stone  axes,  dug  up  under  one  of  the 
Dolmens  in  the  neighboui*hood,  and  a 
Dmid  knife  of  flint,  from  that  of  Bois 
Berard.  I 

St,  Fierre,  the  principal  Ch.,  in  the  \ 
centre  of  the  town,  is  disfigured  by  a  \ 
modem  Italian  facade,  and  its  massy 
tower  is  surmounted  by  a  recent  spire. 
Its  interior,  originally  built  without 
aisles,  in  the  Angevine  fashion,  has 
had  side  chapels  added.  It  is  in  the 
pointed  style. 

More  curious  for  its  age  and  archi- 
tecture is  the  Ch.  Notre  Dame  de 
Nantillffy  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
The  oldest  parts,  the  N.  side,  the 
nave,  and  E.  apee,  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  have  been  supposed  to  date  from 
the  5th  or  6th,  but  cannot  be  older 
than  the  1 1th  oenty.  The  S.  aisle  is 
an  addition  of  the  15th  centy.,  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  nave  itself,  and  the  pil- 
lars between  are  nothing  more  than 
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the  old  buttresses.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  slightly  pointed,  with  plate- 
bands  running  across  from  pier  to  pier. 
In  the  S.  aisle  is  the  oratory  of  Louis 
XI.  Against  one  of  the  piers  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in 
the  wilderness,  renewed  1830.  The 
Ch.  is  hung  with  curious  antique 
iapestries,  probably  of  the  16th  centy., 
productions  of  the  looms  of  Flanders, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  style  of  art. 
In  one,  representing  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, one  soldier  appears  to  be  dis- 
charging an  instrument  like  a  match- 
lock, (?)  but  all  the  others  are  armed 
with  bows  and  aiTows.  In  this  Ch. 
are  buried  Gilles  Archbishop  of  Tyre, 
keeper  of  the  seals  of  St.  Louis,  whose 
crozier  is  preserved  here,  and  the  nurse 
of  King  Rian^  of  Anjou. 

The  Castle,  standing  conspicuously 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  which  rises 
like  a  wall  above  the  town  (Sous-le- 
mur is  a  &nciful  derivation  of  Its 
name),  is  only  worth  entering  for  the 
view,  from  its  terraced  bastions,  over 
the  Loire  and  the  rich  flat  land  on 
either  side  of  it,  not  foi^etting  the 
pretty  gardens  at  the  base  of  the 
walls.  The  tall  Donjon,  circular  below 
and  octagonal  above,  and  flanked  by 
four  turrets,  is  a  magazine  for  powder 
and  fire-arms,  and  is  shut  to  strangers. 

The  wise  Protestant  leader,  Du- 
plessis  Mornay,  was  appointed  go- 
vernor by  Henri  IV.,  and  under  his 
prudent  and  fostering  care  Saumur 
was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants, 
and  a  flourishing  town  of  25,000  inha- 
bitants. The  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  annihilated  its  prosperity,  by 
expelling  the  industrious  Huguenots, 
and  reduced  its  population  to  one-fourth. 

One  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  the 
Yend^an  army  was  the  capture  of 
Saumur,  June  10,  1793,  by  storming 
the  heights,  on  which  the  Republican 
army,  15,000  strong,  had  formed  an 
intrenched  camp,  defended  by  100 
pieces  of  artillery.  Henri  de  La- 
rochejacquelin  forced  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  town  from  the  side  of 
the  meadows  of  Vareu,  exciting  his 
followers  to  the  capture  of  a  redoute 
by  thro^dng  his  hat,  conspicuous  for 
its  white  plume,  into  the  midst  of  the 


enemy, 
cher?"- 


crying  "  Qui  va  me  le  cher- 
appeal  not  lost  upon  his 
followers,  especially  when  enforced  by 
his  own  example  in  taking  the  lead. 
Foremost  of  his  band,  with  only  60 
of  his  men  to  back  him,  he  burst  his 
way  into  the  town,  clearing  the  streets 
before  him  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Here, 
seizing  two  cannon,  he  turned  them 
against  the  enemy,  drove  them  quite 
across  the  river,  and  on  the  road 
towards  Toiu^  thus  separating  them 
from  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  which 
surrendered  the  day  following.  The 
Yend^ans  obtained  this  victory  with  a 
loss  of  only  60  killed  and  100  wounded, 
and  with  a  gain  of  60  pieces  of  cannon, 
10,000  muskets,  and  11,000  prisoners, 
who  were  released  after  having  one 
side  of  their  head  shaved,  and  pro- 
mising not  to  serve  against  La  Yen* 
d($e — ^humane  conditions,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  atrocious  system  of 
massacring  their  prisoners,  already 
adopted  by  the  Republicans  at  the 
command  of  the  Convention. 

Detached  from  the    town,    to    the 
S.W.,  on  the  rt.  hand  as  you  issue 
out  of  the  main  street,  is  the  Ecoie  de 
Cavalerie,  for  the  insti*uction,   in   all 
branches  of  information  suited  to  their  i 
profession,  of  between  3000  and  4000  \ 
sous-officiers,   who  are  drafted  hence  ' 
into    different    regiments  to  instruct 
their  corps.      There  are  lai^e  riding' 
schools,   covered  and   open,    in  which 
the  various  exercises  of  the  man^e  are 
performed  with  much  precision.     This 
establishment    was    transferred    from 
Angers  hither  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century. 

Some  remains  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions may  be  seen  in  the  Rue  du  Petit 
Mail ;  they  consist  of  two  feudal 
towers  and  a  prison-house.  In  the 
quartier  des  Fonts,  the  suburb  which 
fills  the  island  on  which  the  bridge 
rests,  is  a  house  built  by  King  Ren^ 
of  Anjou,  and  called  Maison  de  la  Heine 
Cicile  (de  Sicile).  Its  once  highly 
ornamented  front,  in  the  latest  Gothic, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  H.  de  Yille  in 
style,  has  been  so  deplorably  defaced 
that  it  retains  little  interest,  but  it 
ma^  still  be  worthy  to  employ  the 
artist's  pencil. 
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Within  about  l^m.  of  Saumur,  on 
the  S.,  stands  one  of  the  largest,  most 
perfect,  and  best  preserved  Druidical 
monuments  in  France,  the  Dohnen  of 
Bagneux  (§  4).  It  is  a  chamber  com- 
posed of  huge  blocks  of  unhewn  stone 
set  upright  to  form  the  walls,  with 
others  laid  across  them  for  a  roof,  in 
the  manner  of  a  house  of  cards.  This 
rude  cot  measures  more  than  50  ft.  in 
length,  yet  consists  of  only  14  stones, 
4  on  each  of  the  sides  and  on  the  roof, 
one  at  the  W.  end,  which  is  closed, 
another  at  the  E.,  now  thrown  down, 
serving  as  a  threshold  over  which  you 
step  to  the  present  doorway,  formed 
by  bricking  up  the  mouth.  The 
largest  stone  measures  24  ft.  by  21  ft., 
and  2}  ft.  thick.  The  stones  are  set 
so  close,  that  originally  a  man  could 
not  force  his  body  between  them. 
The  blocks  composing  it  are  of  the 
sandstone  found  in  this  district,  but 
not  near  at  hand,  nor  near  the  sur- 
face. Among  the  adjoining  vineyards 
stands  an  upright  stone,  also  of  Celtic 
origin.  Not  ^  hour's  drive  from  Sau- 
mur,  on  rt.  of  road  to  Vo6e  in  going  to 
the  larger  Dolmen,  you  pass  another 
picrre-cotwerte,  formed  of  only  6  stones, 
in  the  manner  of  Kits  Coity  House  in 
Kent. 

The  road  to  these  Druidic  stones, 
on  issuing  out  of  Saumur,  crosses  the 
small  river  Thoue  by  a  handsome  new 
bridge  of  3  segmental  arches,  called 
Pont  Fouchard,  thence  by  cross  ix>ads 
proceeds  to  the  village  of  Bagneux, 
beyond  which  they  are  situated. 

Anne  Lef^bre,  who  became  Madame 
Dacier,  the  learned  tiimslator  of  Homer, 
was  bom  at  Saumur. 

Diligences  daily  to  Le  Mans;  Chinon, 
Cholet;  Poitiers  and  Bordeaux;  to 
Kiort  and  Saintes;  Rochefort. 

1.  The  Ecole  de  Cavalene  is  seen 
as  you  quit  Saumur.  The  whiteness 
of  the  houses  about  Saumur  is  remark- 
able, and  arises  from  the  pure  colour 
of  the  stone,  which,  being  readily  cut, 
is  formed  into  smooth,  nicely  jointed 
masonry,  and  gives  even  to  humble 
cottages  the  aspect  of  villas.  They 
add  much  to  the  pleading  character  of 
the  country,  peering  from  amidst  the 
luxuriant  foliage.  Acacia  hedges,  vines, 


and  walnut-trees,  with  orchards  and 
rich  crops  of  corn,  cover  this  really 
beautiful  district,  upon  which  all  the 
bounties  of  nature  seem  to  have  been 
lavished. 

1.  The  village  of  Tuffeau  receives 
its  name  from  its  quarries  of  tufa, 
worked  into  vast  subterranean  cata- 
combs, which  have  furnished  building 
materials  for  the  surrounding  district. 

1.  Treves  is  conspicuous  owing  to 
its  pretty  Gothic  tower,  100  ft.  high. 
It  was  built  by  Foulques  d'Anjou, 
1010,  and  given  by  Charles  VII.  to 
his  Chancellor,  Robert-le-Ma90n,  for 
saving  his  life  at  the  capture  of  Paris 
by  the  Burgundians:  it  is  carefully 
kept  up  by  its  present  owner.  Not 
far  off  is  the  Ch,  of  CunauH,  attributed 
to  Eling  Dagobert,  and,  though  not  of 
his  time,  at  least  of  great  antiquity: 
11th  to  13th  century.  if 

rt.  80  Les  Hosiers  Stat.    1.  Nearly  V 
opposite,    the    very    ancient     (7/*.    of  N 
Oennes  rises  on  the  top  of  a  hill :  it  / 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Eus^be,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians.     The  ruined  nave  is  built  of 
small  stones,  alternating  with  bands  of 
tiles  in  the  fashion  of  Roman  masonry. 
The   N.   door  is  arched  with  bricks 
intermingled  with  stones,  and  in  the 
wall  above  is  a  row  of  small  semicir- 
cular arches.    Gennes  lies  in  a  remark- 
ably pretty  situation,  on  a  streamlet 
called  Avert.  * 

La  Menitr^  Stat.  I 

1.  The  vast  conventual  buildings  of  i 
St.  Manr,  with  16  windows  on  a  row 
in  front,  deserve  to  be  looked  upon 
with  respect  as  the  retreat  of  those 
learned  and  laborious  Benedictines  who, 
in  the  17th  centy.,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Richelieu,  1621,  compiled  those 
pondeiX}us  folios — stores  of  learning 
and  erudition, — *  L'Art  de  vdrifier  les 
Dates,'  'Gallia  Christiana,' — the  Col- 
lection of  French  Historians — the  Mo- 
numental Antiquities,  &c.  **  Works 
of  general  and  permanent  advantage  to 
the  world  at  large ;  showing  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Benedictines  were  not 
always  spent  in  self-indulgence,  and 
that  the  members  of  that  order  did 
not  uniformly  slumber  in  sloth  and 
indolence." — Sir  W,  Scott.   Among  the 
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most    eminent    names    which    distin- 
guished this  society  of  leaimed  monks 
are    thoee    of    Felibien,    Montfaucon, 
I    Valasette,  Lobineau,  and  Mabillon. 

A  wire  bridge  of  5  spans  has  been 
constructed  at 

Ft.  89  St.  Mathurin*  Stat.,  nearly 
opposite  St.  Maur.  At  Dagu^ni^re,  a 
little  lower,  the  Lev^  de  la  Loire 
terminate,  aiter  running  by  the  river- 
fride  from  Blois  hither,  a  distance  of 
nearly  100  m. 

Near  this  the  railroad  to  Angersf 
and  Nantes  turns  away  from  the  Loire, 
to  rejoin  it  about  20  m.  lower  down. 

96  La  Bohalle  Stat. 

102  Tr^az^  Stat. 

105  La  Paperie  Stat. 

Below  this  the  Loire  is  split  into  a 
number  of  channels  by  considerable 
islands,  which  are  connected  together 
by  a  series  of  4  bridges  of  more  than 
100  antiquated  arches  of  wood  and 
stone,  equally  inconvenient  for  boats 
which  pass  under,  and  for  vehicles 
which  go  over  them,  measuring  alto- 
gether about  4600  ft. 

rt.  Fonts  de  C^.  A  town  of  3520 
Inhab.,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Loire, 
which  is  here  nearly  2  m.  distant  firom 
the  1.  bank.  It  is  about  4  m.  from 
Angers  (Rte.  46).  Some  antiquaries 
have  attributed  its  origin  to  CV-sar, 
who,  according  to  them,  also  be- 
queathed to  it  the  first  syllable  of  his 
name — a  theory  which  is  considerably 
thwarted  by  tne  fact  that  the  name 
was  anciently  written  Fonts  de  Scez. 
The  bridges  form  an  important  passage 
over  the  Loire.  A  bloody  engagement 
was  fought  herein  theVend^anwar,!  793. 

109  Angers  Stat,  (in  Rte.  46.) 

p.  About  7  m.  S.E.  of  Fonts  de  Ch 
is  the  Chateau  de  Brissac,  seat  of  the 
noble  and  ancient  fitmily  of  that 
name,  consisting  of  a  handsome  Italian 
palazzo,  between  two  older  castellated 
round  towers,  of  such  solid  construc- 
tion that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
remove  them  when  the  centre  was 
built,  and  they  were  in  consequence 

*  Post-TiMd  from  Saamur. 

15  Ln  RfMien. 

11  St.  Mathurin. 
+  21  Ani^en,  oa  th«  Mayenne,  is  described 
in  Rte.  46.  I 


amalgamated  with  it.  It  is  conspi- 
cuous for  the  red  colour  of  the  stone. 
The  general  eflfect  of  its  fa^e,  though 
of  a  mixed  character,  is  stately  and 
good,  but  the  details  of  carving  have 
been  destroyed  by  mutilations.  The 
chAteau  was  ransacked,  stripped,  and 
dismantled  during  the  Yend^an  war, 
and  returned  to  the  Due  de  Brissac  at 
the  Restoration  a  mere  shell.  It  is 
still  uninhabited,  but  contains  only  a 
few  articles  of  antique  furniture.]  I 

115  Bouchemaine  Stat. 

rt.  The  Loire  is  joined  by  the  Maine   * 
(called  Mayenne  above  Angers)  about 
6  m.  below  Fonts  de  Cd.    On  the  point 
of  land  between  them  stands  the  vil- 
lage of 

La  Fointe  Stat.,  where  are  numerous  ' 
white  villas  and  walled  gardens  of  the 
citizens  of  Angers. 

The  Rly.  crosses  the  Maine  near  La 
Fointe. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  Maine  the 
Loire  is  sensibly  augmented  in  expanse 
and  depth,  and  its  banks  attain  a  more 
considerable  elevation  than  above,  rising 
into  hills,  often  in  abrupt  precipices 
from  the  water's  edge. 

rt.  One  of  these  heights,  called 
Coul^  de  Serrant,  is  clothed  with 
vines,  the  growth  of  which  is  much 
esteemed.  The  ChAteau  de  Serrant, 
the  stately  mansion  of  Count  Widsh, 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Loire,  and 
is  situated  3  m.  from  the  river,  be- 
tween it  and  the  high  road  to  Nantes. 
Its  gardens,  park,  and  orangery  are 
said  to  be  fine  and  well  kept  up.  In 
the  chapel  is  a  marble  monument  by 
Coysevoix  to  the  Marquis  de  Vaubrun, 
killed  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine. 
The  family  is  of  Insh  origin,  having 
emigrated  with  James  II.  A  portrait 
of  the  Fretender,  still  in  their  posses- 
sion, was  a  gift  fit>m  him  to  their 
ancestor,  who  fitted  out  the  vessel 
which  conveyed  Charles  Edward  from 
Nantes  to  Scotland  in  1745. 

The  pretty  wooded  He  de  B^huard 
contains  a  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  founded 
on  a  rock,  whose  uneven  suifaco  forms 
its  floor,  and  projects  upwards  in  a 
point  4  or  5  ft.  nigh.  It  was  for  ages 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  was  visited 
with  superstitious  veneration  by  Louis 
k3 
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XL,  whose  faded  portrait,  a  contem- 
l>orary  work  in  fresco,  remains  on  the 
wall.  Both  he  and  his  son  lavished  on 
it  considerable  gifts.  By  accident  it 
was  forgotten  at  the  Revolution,  and 
remains  undespoiled,  retaining  many 
ex-votos,  some  church  plate,  &c.  Its 
walls,  still  displaying  the  fleurs-de-lis 
and  other  coats  of  arms  with  which 
they  were  painted,  are  hung  with  the 
chains  of  Christian  captives  rescued 
from  Algiers. 

rt.  The  Ch.  of  the  small  town  of 
Saveni^res  (Pop.  2500),  opposite  the 
lie  B^huard,  has  parts  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity. The  front  and  part  of  the  S. 
wall  of  the  nave,  of  singularly  con- 
structed masonry,  consisting  of  black 
slate  alternating  with  bands  or  layers 
of  red  tiles,  arranged  in  fern-leaf  pat- 
tern, intermixed  with  white  tufa  stones, 
are  probably  as  old  as  the  6th  or  7th 
centy.  The  doorway  is  more  modem. 
The  choir  and  E.  apse,  added  in  the 
1 1th  or  12th  cent.,  display  on  their  ex- 
ternal walls  and  around  the  windows  rich 
Byzantine  ornaments  and  mouldings. 

1.  The  triple  rock  of  Rochefort  was 
anciently  crowned  by  a  fortress  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  a  few  frag- 
ments of  wall.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Henri  IV.  1698. 

120  Les  Forges  Stat. 

123  La  Poissonni^re  Stat. 

129  Chalonnes  Stat. 

Between  (1.)  this  picturesque  town, 
surmounted  by  the  square  tower  of  its 
castle,  and  (rt.)  St.  Geoi^  (at  some 
distance  from  the  Loire,  on  the  high 
road),  the  river  traverses  a  small  coal- 
field, which  has  been  worked  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  late,  though  it 
produces  only  an  inferior  quality  of 
coal.  This  bed,  extensively  developed 
throughout  the  D^pts.  Maine  and  Loire, 
occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the  true  coal 
formation,  and  is  fit  only  for  burning 
lime;  but  that  lime,  being  employed 
aj»  manure,  has  converted  much  barren 
ground  into  corn-land,  and  converted 
this  part  of  France,  since  1849,  into  a 
granary  for  supplying  Great  Britain  with 
wheat.  The  quantity  of  flour  expoi*ted 
from  Nantes  is  enormous. 

At  Chalonnes  another  suspension- 
bridge  has  been  thrown  over  the  Loire. 


1.  The  eminence  crowned  with  a  mo- 
dem-looking ruin,  through  whose  nu- 
merous windows  and  roofless  walls  the 
sky  appears,  is  Mont  Jan;  whose  name, 
according  to  etymologists,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  Janus— though  they 
cannot  exactly  agree  what  the  con- 
nection is.  The  ruins  are  those  of  a 
convent  of  Cordeliers :  it  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  state  prison,  of 
which  the  monks  were  the  geu)lers,  when 
it  was  burnt  during  the  Venddan  war.    , 

rt.  137  Champtoc6  Stat.,*  a  little  vil- . 
lage  opposite  Mont  Jan,  and  situated  I 
on  the  post-road,  which  here  again » 
joins  the  Loire,  is  surmounted  by  the  ' 
imposing  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle,  cele- 
brated from  the  crimes  of  its  owner  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  VIL,  the  infamous 
Gilles  de  Retz,  Sieur  de  Laval,  a  mon- . 
ster  in  human  shape,  the  bugbear  of 
the  surrounding  country,  called  Barbe 
Bleu,  and  the  original  of  our  well- 
known  Blue  Beard;  who,  although , 
clothed  by  us  in  a  turban,  in  reality 
comes  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
His  history  affords  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  superstitions  of  the  15th 
centy.,  and  of  the  impunity  for  his 
atrocities  which  a  feudal  seigneur  en- 
joyed in  that  dark  age.  Having  run 
tlux>ugh  an  enormous  fortune  by  ex- 
travagance, and  impaired  by  excesses 
his  constitution  in  early  youth,  the 
Sieur  de  Retz  sought  to  renovate  both 
by  magic.  He  kept  in  his  pay  an 
Italian  alchemist  and  magician,  who 
induced  him  to  believe  that  a  charm 
could  be  produced  from  the  blood  of 
infants,  which  would  restore  him  to 
health  and  fortune  by  using  it  as  a 
bath.  For  this  end  children  and  young 
persons  were  spirited  away  and  mur- 
dered in  the  deep  dungeons  of  his 
castles  or  in  the  soUtude  of  his  forests, 
to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  more  than 
100;  he  himself,  in  most  cases,  plung- 
ing the  poignard  in  their  breasts.  At 
length  the  whole  country  rose  up 
against  the  tyrant;  and  his  suzerain, 
Duke  Jean  V.  of  Brittany,  having 
heard  the  charges  against  him,  caused 
him  to  be  seized  and  tried:   he  was 

•  Post-road  fxx)m  Angen. 
17  St.  Oeoii;e-«ur-Ix>ire. 
8  Champtoce. 
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found  guilty,  oondemned,  and  burnt 
at  the  stake  in  Nantes  in  1440,  after 
making  full  confession  of  his  misdeeds. 
The  peasant  still  regards  with  horror 
the  ill-omened  walls  and  vaults  in  which 
the  monster  raised  the  devil,  and  sold 
himself  to  Satan,  according  to  the  po- 
pfilar  belief. 
I  rt.  142  Ingrande  Stat.,  a  long  line 
r  of  houses  raised  upon  a  terraced  wall 
,  stretching  along  the  strand,  is  placed 
exactly  on  the  boundary  of  ancient 
Brittany  and  >.f^ou,  and  between  the 
modem  D^partements  of  Loire  Inf^- 
rieure>and  Maine  et  Loire.  The  name 
was  originally  ' '  Ingressus  Andiimi,"  the 
entrance  of  the  country  of  the  Andes, 
i.6.  the  Angevine. 

rt.  At  Montrelais  are  extensive  coal- 
mines, some  of  the  pits  extending  un- 
der the  river.  The  cool  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  steamers,  which  bum 
English  coals. 
\  1.  The  heights  of  St.  Florent  are 
\  marked  by  two  piles  of  building;  the 
vast  but  not  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
.  Abbey  of  Montglonne,  whose  founda- 
tion is  traced  to  Charlemagne,  burnt 
down  and  destroyed  by  the  Republic- 
ans in  the  Yend^an  war;  and  a  little 
below  it,  the  church  of  St.  Florent, 
surmounted  by  a  modem-looking  tower, 
.  by  the  side  of  which  rises  a  Pillar  to 
.  the  memory  of  the  brave  Yenddan 
'  general,  Bonchamps,  but  now  sur- 
mounted, as  if  in  insult  and  mockery, 
by  the  symbol  of  revolution,  which  he 
died  in  combating,  the  drapeau  tricolor. 
Wounded  mortally  in  the  &tal  fray  of 
Chollet,  he  was  brought  hither  bv  the 
routed  Yend^ans  to  die.  He  closed 
his  career  with  an  act  of  mercy  in  res- 
cuing the  lives  of  4000  Republican 
prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  and  shut 
up  in  the  church,  and  against  whom 
the  irritated  Yend^ans  were  already 
pointing  their  cannon,  worked  up  to 
madness  by  defeat,  by  the  mortal 
woimd  of  their  general,  and  by  terror 
for  their  wives  and  families.  The  com- 
mands and  entreaties  of  the  dying 
hero,  and  nearly  the  last  words  he 
uttered — "  Qrilce  aux  prisonniers" — 
had  the  effect  of  saving  them  from 
military  execution,  when  nothing  else 
could  have  rescued  them.    Bonchamps 


expired  in  a  miserable  hovel,  in  the 
village  of  Meilleraye,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Loire,  but  is  interred  within 
the  ch.  of  St.  Florent,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  marble  by  David  is  erected 
to  his  memory.  St.  Florent  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  memorable  event  in 
the  war  of  La  Yend^,  which  all  who 
have  read  Madame  Lux>chejacquelin'8 
touching  Memoirs  will  remember — the 
passage  of  the  Loire  by  the  Yend^an 
army  after  their  rout  at  Chollet,  1793. 
They  reached  the  narrow  strip  of  level 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  semicircle  of 
heights  on  the  1.  bank,  in  number 
nearly  100,000,  half  of  them  unarmed, 
old  men,  women,  and  children;  the 
enemy  pressing  on  in  the  rear,  the 
country  behind  smoking  with  the  con- 
flagration of  their  homes  by  the  Re- 
publicans, who,  to  use  their  own  words, 
"left  behind  nothing  but  ashes  and 
piles  of  dead."  The  tumult  of  such  a 
multitude  crowding  down  to  the  25 
small  barks  which  uone  could  be  mus- 
tered to  ferry  them  over,  the  cries 
of  children  seeking  parents  or  rela- 
tions, the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  enemy,  formed  a 
scene  of  pain,  confusion,  and  despair, 
which  Madame  de  Larochejacquelin 
compares  with  the  awful  spectacle  that 
the  world  must  behold  at  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  The  whole  multitude, 
however,  were  transported  across  in 
safety  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy, 
whose  advanced  posts  reached  the  river 
the  day  after. 

The  broad  expanse  of  the  river  is  di- 
vided by  an  island,  between  St.  Florent 
and 

rt.  151  Yarades  Stat.,*  the  spot 
where  the  fugitives,  when  landed* 
waited  the  junction  of  their  companions. 
It  is  a  town  of  4000  Inhab. 

Passing  numy  monotonous  clumps 
and  roWfe  of  willows,  we  reach  the 
suspension-bridge  of  wire,  supported  by 
wire  shrouds  or  stays,  erected  1839,  of 
five  arches,  more  than  1300  ft.  long, 
which  leads  from  La  Yend^e  to  the 
little  town  of 

rt.  163  Ancenis  Stat.f  {Inn :  H.  de 
France;  small,  but  clean  and  comfort- 
able— H.M.),  a  town  of  nearly  4000 

•  PuU  nNKi— 13  Yandet.    .  t  13  AncenJi, 
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Inhab.y  having  remains  of  an  old  castle 
of  the  Dues  de  Bdthune  at  the  water- 
side, above  the  bridge,  now  reduced  to 
a  few  strong  walls  and  towers.  The 
large  barracks  are  formed  out  of  a  ci- 
devant  convent  of  Ursuline  nims. 

Here  a  broken  remnant  of  the  Ven- 
d^an  host,  which  had  crossed  at  Va- 
rades,  endeavoured  to  recross  a  few 
weeks  after,  shattered  by  the  recent 
defeat  of  Le  Mans.  Larochejacquelin, 
on  this  occasion,  volimteered  to  cross 
the  river  in  the  only  boat  which  could 
be  found  on  the  *1.  bank,  to  bring 
over  some  hay-bai^es  attached  to  the 
opposite  shore;  but  while  so  engaged 
he  wae  attacked  by  the  enemy  and 
driven  into  the  woods.  A  gunboat  of 
the  enemy  sunk  the  barges  destined  to 
transport  his  followers,  and  thus  cut  off 
all  communication  between  them  and 
their  general. 

1.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  covered  with 
brushwood  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Champtoceaux,  in  which  Jean  de 
Montfort  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  Mar- 
guerite de  Clisson;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  a  bridge  or  pier  of  2  arches 
projects  into  the  river,  designed  by  the 
owner  of  the  fort  above  to  &cilitate  the 
levying  of  toll  on  the  vessels  which 
passed,  in  feudal  times. 
I  rt.  The  tall  black  octagonal  tower 
;  of  Oudon,*  5  stories  high,  surmounted 
I  by  machicolations,  overlooks  the  flat 
land  and  a  series  of  islands  which  here 
intersect  the  river.  It  was  built  pro- 
bably in  the  13th  centy. 

rt.  After  passing  a  group  of  pseudo- 
castellated  modem  constructions, 
worthy  of  a  tea-garden,  and  called 
after  their  founder,  a  citizen  of  Kantes, 
Les  Folies  Siffait,  we  approach  the 

rt.  176  Casiie  of  Clermont,  Stat.,  on 
the  top  of  an  abrupt  and  lofty  escarp- 
ment, yet  not  destitute  of  foliage, 
forming  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  on  the  Loire,  but  tmendowed 
with  any  historical  interest. 

rt.  La  Seilleraie,  f  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  river,  was  several  times  visited 
by  Madame  de  S^vign^,  who  dates  some 
of  her  letters  hence,  and  its  gardens 
were  laid  out  by  Le  Ndtre.  The  apart- 
ment and  portrait  of  the  Sdvigne  are 
*9  0ttdon.  tUSelllAnie. 


preserved,  and  the  mansion  contains 
other  portraits  by  Mignard,  Le  Brun,  &c.  > 

rt.  The  precipitous  heights  gra- 
dually give  place  to  gentle  undula- 
tions, which,  below  the  rocks  of  (184) 
Mauves  Stat.,  subside  into  a  flat  mo- 
notonous plain,  out  of  the  midst  of 
which,  in  the  distance,  the  towers  of 
the  cathedral  of  Nantes  are  seen  to 
rise.  Islands  and  sandbanks  greatly 
multiply  in  this  part  of  the  river,  in- 
terspersed with  dykes  of  stone  heaps 
to  regulate  the  river,  and  a  few  insigni- 
ficant villages  occur  at  intervals. 

196  Nantes  Station.*    (Rte.  46.) 

ROUTE  60. 

NANTES  TO  FOITIEBS,  BT  CLISSON. 

178  kilom.  =  1104  Eng.  m. 

Ditigence  daily  in  about  19  hrs.,  and 
several  from  Nantes  to  Clisson. 

Our  road,  before  it  gets  clear  of  the 
suburb  of  Nantes  (St.  Jacques),  is  car- 
ried over  the  different  branches  of  the 
Loire  on  a  series  of  7  bridges,  united 
by  causeways,  about  2  m.  long,  lined 
with  houses.  Beyond  the  last  bridge 
the  road  to  Bordeaux  (Rte.  62)  branches 
off  to  the  rt.  About  2  m.  S.  of  Nantes 
we  find  the  country,  though  nearly 
level  in  surface,  covered  with  vineyards. 

13  Toumebride. 

The  little  village  Le  PalM  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Abelard; 
the  crumbling. brier-grown  foundations 
of  a  square  tower  behind  the  church 
on  the  1.  of  the  road  are  called  the 
remains  of  the  house  of  his  father 
B^ranger. 

The  stream  of  the  S^vre  Nantaise 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  our  road,  a 
little  on  the  rt.,  as  fiu:  as  Clisson. 

A  small  bridge  carrying  the  road 
over  a  valley  is  stated  in  an  inscription 
to  have  been  built  "I'An  2  du  R^gne 
de  Napol^n  le  Qrand." 

1 5  Clisscn . — Inns :  Poste,  beyond  the 
bridge,  fine  view;  H.  de  France. 

This  small  town  (21  m.  from  Nantes) 
is  celebrated  for  its  very  romantic  situ- 
ation in  the  deep,  narrow,  bosky  valley 
of  the  S^vre,  on  one  side  of  which 
towers  the  stately  old  castle.  The 
scene  has  a  somewhat  Italian  character. 
.    •  14  Kantei. 
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I  As  the  town  waa  destroyed  in  the  Ven- 
•  dean  war,  it-s  houses  are  mostly  mo- 
dem, and  contribute  little  to  the 
beauty  of  it.  A  handsome  new  Bridge 
of  12  arches,  54  ft.  high  in  the  centre, 
rising  on  very  lofty  double  piers,  now 
spans  the  valley,  carrying  the  road  to 
Poitiers  across,  without  descending  the 
Tery  steep  slope  which  leads  to  and 
from  the  river.  The  perspective  of  the 
interior  of  the  bridge  from  below, 
through  its  arched  piers,  forms  a  vista 
like  that  of  a  cathedral. 

The  Castle  of  Clisson^  the  cradle  of 
that  -illustrious  family  from  which 
sprang  the  femous  Olivier  de  Clisson, 
the  fierce  and  successful  antagonist  of 
the  EngUsh  in  the  wars  of  the  14th 
oenty.,  who  was  thought  worthy  to 
succeed  Du  Guesclin  as  constable  of 
France,  stands  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
S&vre.  It  is  based  on  the  rock,  or, 
where  that  was  wanting  to  furnish  a 
foundation,  huge  sustaining  walls  have 
been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  on  a  line  with  the  escarpment 
of  the  rock,  to  support  its  towers  and 
bastions.  Where  not  protected  by  an 
escarpment,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fosse. 
On  the  1.  of  the  grass-grown  court- 
yard, after  entering  by  the  gateway  of 
the  Tour  des  P^lerins,  so  called  from 
the  crusader  Clisson,  who  built  it  after 
his  return  from  Palestine,  is  a  vast  pile 
separated  by  ditches  from,  the  rest,  en- 
tered by  several  gates  in  succession, 
containing  the  great  hall,  the  tall  don- 
jon, of  which  one  side  only  remains, 
and  the  kitchen,  with  its  wide  fire- 
place. From  some  of  the  windows  a 
fine  view  va  obtained  over  the  two  val- 
leys of  the  Maine  and  S^vre.  All  this 
part  of  the  building  is  in  a  state  of 
complete  ruin,  occasioned  by  the  civil 
war  of  La  Yend^.  Before  that  broke 
out  the  castle  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Rohan-Soubise,  and  had  fallen  into 
neglect,  but  its  destruction  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Republican  army  in  1793. 
When  the  town  was  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed  by  them,  a  number  of  its 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  chiefly  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  sought  re- 
fuge within  the  castle  walls,  and  re- 
mained in  its  gloomy  vaults  and  dun- 
geons^   whither   they    had    con' 


some  of  their  cattle  also,  for  a  little 
time  unnoticed.  But  no  sooner  was 
their  retreat  discovered  by  the  army 
of  Kleber,  than  they  were  dragged 
forth  from  their  hiding-place,  and 
hurled  alive  down  a  deep  well  in  the 
second  court  of  the  castle,  now  stopped 
up,  and  marked  by  a  cypress  planted 
near  it.  For  many  hours  the  feeble 
and  half-stifled  cries  of  these  unfortu- 
nate creatures  were  heard  issuing  from 
its  depths,  before  they  utterly  perished. 
The  number  thus  destroyed  is  variously 
stated  at  100  and  405;  the  latter,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  is  nearest  the  truth.  The 
story  of  the  well  of  Clisson  is  one  of 
the  blackest  spots  on  that  page  of  atro- 
cities. 

The  pretty  grounds  of  La  Garenne, 
once  highly  extolled,  perhaps  too 
highly,  as  "a  show-place,"  but  now 
no  longer  kept  up,  are  indebted  for 
the  considerable  beauty  which  they 
possess  to  the  full  stream  of  the  S^vre, 
which  flows  past  them,  to  the  fantastic 
rocks  piled  one  above  another  rising 
near  its  margin,  and  to  the  fine  trees 
dipping  their  branches  in  its  waters, 
alternating  with  rich  flat  meadow  land, 
which  here  gives  variety  to  the  valley, 
and  to  the  glimpses  of  the  old  castle 
seen  at  certain  points.  Winding  walks 
are  carried  through  the  park,  decorated 
at  intervals  with  monuments  and  sta- 
tues, a  temple  of  Yesta,  a  grotto  called 
after  Helolse,  and  a  Roman  milestone 
of  the  age  of  Antonine  found  on  the 
road  to  Poitiers.  The  Qarenne  owes 
its  artificisd  embellishment  to  the 
brothers  Cacault,  who  deposited  their 
collection  of  paintings  here,  and  to  M. 
Lemot,  &  sculptor;  successively  its 
owners,  who  built  the  house  on  the 
height  now  deserted. 

The  Villa  Valentin  is  a  would-be 
Italian  cascina  on  a  height  above  the 
Maine. 

On  leaving  Clisson  you  pass  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  the  little  Chapelle  de 
tottte  Joic,  so  called  by  a  lord  of  Clisson 
who  received  on  this  spot  the  joyful 
news  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  built  it 
in  consequence. 

The  road  from  Clisson  to  Poitiers 
has  been  made  about  15  years,  and  is 
part  of  a  network  of  lines  of  communi- 
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cation  formed  to  facilitate  not  only 
commercial  intercounae,  but  the  passage 
of  large  bodies  of  troops ;  they  wUl 
contribute  more  than  anything  else  to 
alter  the  primitive  state  of  society  in 
this  part  of  France.  Clisson  is  on  the 
very  verge  of  La  Vendue  (p.  168),  which 
begins  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sdvre  ;  but 
our  road,  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  skirts,  but  does  not  enter  it. 

14  Torfou,  a  village  almost  exclu- 
sively composed  of  new  houses,  the  old 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  civil  war. 
One  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the 
Vend^an  peasantry  was  gained  near 
this  over  a  Republican  army  superior 
in  numbers  by  10,000  men,  including 
the  terrible  garrison  of  Mayence, — 
veterans  and  reputed  the  best  soldiers 
in  France,  and  commanded  by  Kleber. 
A  pillar  set  up  on  the  post-road,  about 
a  mile  beyond  Torfou,  at  the  jimction 
of  four  highways,  marks  the  scene  of 
the  battle,  winch  occurred  Sept.  19, 
1793.  Its  four  sides  bear  the  names 
of  Charette,  D'Elb^e,  Lescure,  and  Bon- 
champs,  the  four  Vend^an  leadera  who 
took  part  in  it.  The  day  would  have 
been  lost  for  the  cause  of  the  Roy- 
alists, soon  after  the  action  began,  had 
not  Lescure  rallied  around  him  1700 
peasants  of  the  village  of  Echanbrognes, 
who  stood  the  brunt  of  the  assault  for 
two  hoius,  tmtil  the  division  of  Bon- 
champs  came  up. 

About  3  m.  from  Torfou  in  a  direct 
line,  and  more  than  4  by  the  post-road, 
passing  the  column  (where  turn  to  rt.), 
is  the  Castle  of  Tiffavges,  an  extensive 
ruin  on  a  high  table- land  l>etween  the 
1.  bank  of  the  S^vre  and  a  small  rivulet 
(la  Crume)  falling  into  it.  The  donjon 
stood  on  the  rocky  height  overlooking 
and  commanding  the  gap  through 
which  the  high  road  to  Les  Herbiers  is 
carried.  The  inner  courts,  now  sepa- 
rated merely  by  a  few  foundations  of 
wall,  are  converted  into  productive 
corn-fields;  but  behind  two  cottages, 
built  in  the  midst  of  them,  runs  a  pile 
of  building  skirting  the  brow  of  the 
cliff,  originally  occupied  by  the  seigneur, 
and  more  perfect  than  any  other  part. 
The  most  picturesque  bit  is  a  round 
tower  projecting  over  the  rivulet,  con- 
taining a  fine  vaulted  apartment  and  a 


spiral  stair,  probably  of  the  16th  oenty. 
Round  the  top  runs  a  covered  gallery, 
resting  on  the  corbels  of  the  machico- 
lations. These  chambers  now  serve  as 
store-rooms  for  hay,  com,  and  other 
farm  produce,  and  the  inner  wall  is 
prettily  draped  with  vines.  By  a  little 
postern  you  may  descend  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Crume.  This  castle  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  residences  of 
the  wicked  Oilles  de  Retz,  the  Blue- 
beard of  the  lioire  (p.  202)  ;  it  was 
dismantled  by  Card.  Richelieu. 

The  part  of  the  valley  on  which  the 
village  Tifi&uges  stands  is  rocky  and 
somewhat  bare  of  grass.  A  cotton-mill 
has  been  built  under  the  castle.  There 
is  no  good  inn. 

Those  who  take  the  direct  line  be- 
tween Torfou  and  TifiiuLgeB  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  learning  what  sort  of 
a  country  La  Yend^  was  before  Napo- 
leon and  Louis-Philippe  intersected  it 
in  all  directions  by  broad,  open,  mac- 
adamized high  roads.  At  the  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  either 
village  you  find  yoiu'self  in  a  labyrinth 
of  lanes  branching  in  all  directions, 
worn  down  by  cart-wheels  or  winter 
torrents  considerably  below  the  sur- 
face, lined  on  either  side  with  trees  or 
hedges,  which  close  above  your  head 
and  form  a  covered  way  like  a  subter- 
ranean passage.  So  numerous  are  these 
deep  paths,  and  so  intricate  their  cross* 
iugs,  that  even  the  inhabitant  is  apt  to 
be  misled  by  them,  while  the  frequent 
stagnant  pools  and  sloughs  of  mud, 
alternating  with  deep  ruts  or  project- 
ing bosses  of  bare  granite  rock,  render 
the  passage  through  them  harassing 
and  fatiguing.  At  the  same  time,  the 
country  is  so  thickly  wooded  by  thick- 
ets and  hedgerow  trees,  which  sur- 
round every  small  field,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  your  way  far  before  you.  It 
can  easily  be  understood  what  a  com- 
plete stronghold  such  a  district  would 
become  when  defended  by  a  brave  pea- 
santry, fighting  close  to  their  own 
homes,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  its  intricacies.  20  years  ago,  it  must 
be  remembered,  only  two  high  roads, 
properly  so  called,  existed  in  La  Ven- 
due-—that  from  Nantes  to  Bordeaux, 
and  from  Tours  to  Poitiers;  and  these 
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were  70  m.  apart.  The  peasantry  were 
all  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  gun; 
many  were  old  poachers  and  capital 
marksmen.  The  tactics  which  they 
adopted  was  a  species  of  skirmishings 
never  attacking  the  enemy  but  to  ad- 
vantage, themselves  choosing  time  and 
place,  when  and  where  they  found  him 
entangled  in  the  toils.  At  the  word 
of  command  from  their  chief,  these 
rude  bands  assembled  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  scattered  themselves  on 
the  enemy's  approach,  lining  every 
hedge  and  copse,  from  which  a  mur- 
derous fire  opened  on  all  sides,  the 
Vend^an  marksmen  picking  out  their 
men,  while  thev  themselves  were  invi- 
sible or  unassailable. 

15  Mortagne  (Vend^)  on  the  S^vre 
was  burnt  down,  like  Torfou,  in  the 
Yend^an  war,  and  has  been  since  re- 
built. It  was  long  the  headquarters  of 
the  Royalist  army.  At  Choiiet,  8  m. 
N.E.  of  this,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
8897  Inhab.,  entirely  rebuilt  since  its 
destruction  in  the  civil  war,  two  actions 
were  fought  in  1793  ;  in  the  first  of 
which  the  Yend^ans  lost  one  of  their 
bravest  leaders,  M.  Lescure,  who  was 
shot  through  the  head,  and  in  the 
second  suffered  a  more  fettal  defeat, 
which,  in  fact,  decided  the  war,  and 
drove  them  across  the  Loire  (seep. 
2U3).  Before  this  battle  began,  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1793,  the  whole  Yen- 
d^an  army  heard  mass  by  torchlight, 
performed  by  the  cur^  of  this  parish. 
On  the  first  attack,  the  peasants,  who 
here,  for  the  first  time,  marched  in 
close  column,  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  enemy,  and  a  party,  headed 
by  Larochejacquelin  and  Stofflet,  even 
captured  a  park  of  artillery ;  but  a 
chai^  of  the  Republican  cavalry,  and 
an  attack  from  the  garrison  of  Mayence, 
the  so-called  "invincibles,"  turned  the 
scale;  the  Yend^ms  were  utterly 
routed,  and  their  best  general,  the 
brave  and  generous  Bonchamps,  was 
carried  off  the  field  mortally  wounded. 

At  a  short  distance  from  NouailM, 
on  the  road  from  Chollet  to  Saumur, 
a  third  leader  of  the  Yend^ans,  Henri 
Larochejacquelin,  fell.  March  4,  1793. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  wreck  of  the 
Royalist  cause,  he  had  carried  on  a 


successful  partisan  warfare,  issuing  out 
from  the  fastnesses  of  the  Forest  of 
Yezins  at  the  head  of  a  few  determined 
followers,  and  spreading  dismay  among 
the  Republican  outposts.  He  was  shot 
by  a  grenadier,  while  in  the  act  of 
offering  him  quarter.  At  his  death, 
the  Convention  could,  for  the  first 
time,  with  safety  and  truth,  proclaim 
that  La  Yend^e  had  ceased  to  exist. 
An  apple-tree  is  pointed  out  as  marking 
the  spot  where  he  fell. 

18  Ch&tillon-sur-S^vre,  destroyed 
also,  except  three  houses,  in  the  civil 
war,  is  now  rebuilt.  It  was  called 
Maul^n  down  to  1737. 

22  Bressuire  {Inn :  H.  de  France),  a 
new  town  built  on  the  ashes  of  one 
ruined  by  the  same  disastrous  war. 
Here  are  grand  remains  of  a  Castlehmlt 
by  the  English. 

31  Parthenay  (Inn:  H.  des  Trois 
Piliers),  a  poor  town  of  4024  Inhab., 
though  carried  by  storm  by  the  Re- 
publican forces  under  Westermann, 
escaped  annihilation,  and  retains  some 
fragments  of  antiquity,  in  the  ruins  of 
its  castle,  the  gate  of  St,  Jacques,  and 
the  CA.  of  St.  John,  said  to  be  a  struc- 
ture of  the  9th  centy.  The  town 
stands  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Thoue,  a 
tributary  of  the  Loire,  in  a  hilly  dis- 
trict. 

25  Ayron. 

25  Poitiers.    (Rte.  64.) 

ROUTE  61. 

SAUMUR  TO  8AINTE8  AND  BORDEAUX, 
THROUGH  PARTHENAY,  NIORT,  AND 
ST.  JEAN  D*ANGELT. 

Montreuil.  Here  is  rather  a  fine 
church  and  conventual  establishment. 

Thouars.  Road  rather  hilly,  but 
good.  Thoimrs  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  hill,  witH^e  river  Thoue  running 
round  it  at  a  very  considerable  depth, 
BO  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an 
island.  Here  is  a  very  fine  old  chi- 
teau,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
ancient  family  of  Tremouille.  It  was 
sold  at  the  Revolution,  and  was  to 
have  been  broken  up,  but  the  town 
authorities  purchased  it,  and  it  is  now 
the  Maine.  Here  is  also  an  old  and 
curious  Romanesque  church.  The  front 
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has  been  handfiomely  decorated  with 
images  of  saints,  but  they  ard  all  mu- 
tilated or  badly  preserved.     To 

Parthenay  (Rte.  60),  a  poor  town, 
the  country  hilly. 

St.  Haixent.  Here  is  a  yery  fine 
church  of  the  early  GJothic,  and  a 
curious  old  chapel  under  the  principal 
altar,  where  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  St.  Haixent  and  St.  Leger  ;  the 
former  founded  the  church,  &c.  To 
it  is  attached  a  fine  originally  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  which  is  now  a 
seminary  for  priests.  Thero  is  a  very 
fine  stauvase  in  the  convent.  There 
are  in  the  church  some  very  beautiful 
wood  carvings. 

Niort.  Inns ;  H.  du  Raisin  de  Bur- 
gogne,  good  and  clean;  the  best ; — H. 
de  France,  fair  (Rte.  66).  The  country 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Niort  is  very  picturesque  and  very 
rich,  growing  vines  which  produce  a 
very  fine  vin  ordinaire. 

St.  Jean  d'Angely  {Tnn:  H.  de  France, 
very  good  and  reasonable).  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  here  ;  the  prison 
has  an  ugly  Italian  facade.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  an  immense  cathe- 
dral, but  want  of  funds  prevented  its 
completion. 

Saintesy       x 

Blaye,  I  See  Rte.  62. 

Bordeaux,  f 


ROUTE  62. 

NANTES  TO  BORDEAUX,  BT  BOURBON 
VENDEE,  LA  ROCHELLE,  ROGHEFORT, 
AND  SAINTE8. 

345  kilom.=214  Eng.  m. 

Diligences  daily.  It  is  an  iminter- 
esting  drive. 

Steamers  thrice  a  week  between 
Nantes  and  Bordeaux.  N.  B.  Some 
trustworthy  person  should  be  con- 
sulted as  to  the  efficiency  and  safety 
of  the  boats  before  embarking. 

On  quitting  Nantes  by  the  six 
bridges  at  the  extremity  of  the  Fau- 
boui^g  St.  Jacques,  our  route  turns  to 
the  rt.  out  of  that  to  Clisson  (p.  204), 
and  crosses,  on  a  handsome  new  bridge, 
the  Sevre  Nantaise,  just  above  its 
junction  with  the  Loire. 


21  Aigrefeuille. 

A  little  beyond  this  the  road  enters 
the  department  of  la  Yend^,  and 
thenceforth  traverses  the  centre  of  the 
district  which  was  the  theatre  of  the 
terrible  civil  war  of  1792-93. 

13  Montaigu,  prettily  situated  on  a 
height  above  a  small  stream  called  the 
Maine,  in  the  midst  of  the  Bocage  of 
la  Vendue,  has  fallen  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  town  to  a  village  since  the 
war,  when  two-thirds  of  its  houses 
were  burned,  and  a  large  part  of  its 
inhabitants  massacred.  The  terrace  of 
the  chateau f'  not  now  inhabited,  com- 
mands  a  good  view. 

After  crossing  the  Maine,  a  wild, 
open,  heathy  country  succeeds,  pro- 
ducing furze,  broom,  and  a  little 
barley  or  buckwheat,  as  far  as 

24  Belleville. 

13  Bourbon  Vendue  (Inns:  H.  dee 
Voyageurs;  H.  de  I'Europe — both  slo- 
venly and  comfortless),  a  new  town  of 
right-angled  streets  and  ugly  fresh- 
looking  houses,  founded  by  Napoleon 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  rebellious 
province  la  Vend^,  and  destined  by 
him  to  be  called  Napol^n-Vendde,  is 
now  the  chef-lieu  of  the  Dcpt.  La 
Roche-sur-Yonne,  an  ancient  appanage 
of  the  Bourbons,  occupied  nearly  the 
same  site,  and  now,  united  with  it, 
forms  a  suburb.  It  has  not  quite  5060 
Inhab.  Destitute  of  commerce  or 
manufactures,  in  a  situation  deficient 
in  any  advantages  required  to  render 
a  town  flourishing,  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  of  barren  open  heath,  it  stands 
about  the  dullest  town  in  France,  and 
a  melancholy  example  of  the  folly  of 
establishing  a  town  by  word  of  com- 
mand. "  It  is  exactly  what  one  might 
expect  it  would  be  from  the  hasty  and 
arbitrary  manner  of  its  creation.  A 
huge  oblong  '  Place '  forms  the  centre 
and  principal  part  of  it.  From  the 
sides  and  comers  of  this  8  or  16  streets 
branch  off  at  right  angles.  The  build- 
ings which  compose  this  square  are 
almost  all  public  edifices,  each  looking 
more  mesquin  and  meagre  than  the 
other,  and  all  having  the  appearance  of 
being  stretched  out  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  of  front,   for  the  purpose  of 
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I  malcing  them  go  as  far  as  possible  to- 
I  wards  the  composition  of  the  proposed 
town.  A  theatre,  on  the  steps  of  whose 
portico  the  grass  was  growing,  forms 
part  of  one  side.  A  huge  Hotel  de 
Vide,  which  seems  deserted  and  shut 
up,  stands  opposite  to  a  great  bam  of 
a  church.  A  prefecture,  a  court  house, 
a  mairie,  and  enormous  barracks,  sur- 
rounding a  court  in  which  a  dozen 
regiments  might  manoeuvre  at  once, 
occupy  the  most  of  the  remaining 
space.  The  barracks  have  been  con- 
structed so  much  in  haste  and  with  so 
little  solidity  that  they  are  already 
beginning  to  fall  to  ruins — new  ruins, 
-  the  most  unsightly  spectacle.  They 
are  deserted,  and  apparently  aban- 
doned to  their  fate." — TroUope,  W., 
France. 

Conveyances  go  from  this  to  Nantes, 
Bordeaux,  Saumur,  and  Les  Sables. 

About  4  m.  to  the  W.  (2  of  them 
not  fit  for  carriages,  but  only  for  the 
pedestrian)  are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
of  Fantmelles;  a  Gothic  chapel  remains 
in  excellent  preservation. 

Les  Sables,  20  m.  W.  of  Bourbon 
yend<fe,  on  the  sea,  is  a  town  of  some 
interest,  curiously  placed  on  a  narrow 
sand-ledge,  at  the  margin  of  a  bay 
forming  a  large  and  beautiful  crescent. 
The  sands  are  smooth  and  extensive. 
A  fleet  of  70  fishing-vessels  may  be 
seen  at  times  entering  the  roads  in  one 
hour,  sweeping  from  the  wide  sea  into 
a  deep  narrow  channel  between  two 
piers,  and  so  entering  the  large  har- 
bour at  the  back  of  the  town.  There 
are  two  peculiarities  in  the  female 
costume  here,— a  small  bell-shaped 
laced  cap,  and  an  enormous  blue  hood 
of  cloth-shreds  or  wool,  giving  to  their 
upper  figures  the  shape  ot  a  huge  bee- 
hive.— Inn:  H.  de  France,  fair,  and 
civil  people. 

The  same  dreary,  unenclosed,  and 
heath-clad  land  extends  to 

22  Mareuil,  beyond  which  a  fine 
com  country  commences. 

Between  Les  Sables  and  Lu^on  (25 
m.)  is  the  Castle  of  Talmont,  a  lofty 
picturesque  feudal  ruin. 

10  Lu9on,  a  dull  and  dirty  small 
town,  in  a  situation  which  is  unhealthy 
on    account    of   its    vicinity    to   the 


marshes,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal,  and  having  a  population  of  about 
3000.  Lufon  was  tne  episcopal  see  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  having  been  a  sort 
of  family  living,  into  which  he,  though 
bred  up  for  a  seldier,  was  inducted  at 
the  age  of  22.  Its  Gothic  cathedral, 
surmounted  by  a  tall  spire  of  open- 
work, is  the  principal  building. 

10  Horeilles.  Our  route  now  lies 
across  a  district  which  may  be  called 
the  Fens  of  France,  a  series  of  marshy 
flats,  traversed  by  numerous  rivers, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Vendue  and 
S^vre  Niortaise  ;  it  is  intersected  also 
in  all  directions  by  canals,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  drainage  effected  bv 
them,  is  ui^ealthy  from  malaria.  A 
solitary  conical  mound  rising  out  of 
the  flat  on  the  1.  of  the  road  is  crowned 
by  the  village  of  Chaill^.  The  limits 
of  la  Vendue  and  the  stream  of  the 
S^re  Niortaise  are  crossed  shortly 
before  reaching 

17  Marans,  a  town  of  4000  Inhab., 
9  m.  from  the  sea,  which  exports  com 
from  la  Vendue  and  flour  from  Niort. 

Before  half  the  next  stage  is  tra- 
versed the  road  crosses  the  canal  from 
la  Rochelle  to  Niort.  Near  this  the 
marshes  of  la  Vendue  terminate,  and 
the  marly  lands  of  the  Aunis  begin. 
At 

15  Grolaud  the  canal  is  crossed. 

A  picturesque  group  of  towers  and 
spires,  visible  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, announces  the  approach  to 

9  La  Rochelle. — Inns:  Poste,  very 
good  ;  H.  de  France.  This  third-rate 
fortress,  and  commercial  town  of  se- 
condary importance,  is  situated  on  the 
sea,  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  in  front  of 
which  rise  the  lies  de  R^  and  d'Oleron. 
It  was  capital  of  the  district  of 
Aunis,  and  is  now  chef-lieu  of  the 
D^pt.  de  la  Charente.  Before  its  me- 
morable Biege  of  1628,  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  27,000  ;  at  present  it  contains 
no  more  than  14,857. 

Its  little  port  is  entirely  enclosed  by 
the  buildings  of  the  town,  and  consists 
of  an  outer  tidal  basin,  and  an  inner 
wet  dock,  protected  by  a  pier,  and 
flanked  at  its  entrance  on  either  side 
by  the  round  towers  of  la  Chatne  and 
St.   Nicholas,  built  1418  out  of  the 
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remains  of  the  caatle.  A  quay,  planted 
with  trees,  runs  round  the  harbour, 
and  forms  an  agreeable  promenade. 

Its  chief  commeroe  consists  in  the 
exportation  of  the  brandy  made  in  the 
adjoining  province  of  I'Aunis,  the  finest 
in  France,  of  wine,  com,  and  flour. 

At  low  water,  the  remains  of  the 
famous  dyke^  thrown  out  into  the  sea 
by  order  of  Richelieu  during  the  siege 
of  1628-29,  and  which  contributed 
mainly  to  the  surrender  of  the  town, 
by  interrupting  all  supplies  and  suc- 
cour from  England,  are  distinctly 
visible.  This  long  pile  of  stones, 
stretching  for  a  distance  of  1640  yds. 
from  the  point  of  Coreille  to  that  of 
Fort  Louis,  was  built  by  the  engineer 
Metezeau. 

In  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  a  handsome 
building  in  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance, of  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  is 
shown  the  chamber  in  which  the 
heroic  Guiton  accepted  the  office  of 
mayor  on  the  very  eve  of  the  siege, 
"on  condition,"  said  he,  "that  I  be 
allowed  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of 
any  one  who  speaks  of  surrender  the 
dagger  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
which  I  insist  shall  be  placed  on  the 
table  of  the  council-chamber  where  we 
meet,  to  be  used  against  myself  first, 
should  I  be  weak  enough  to  propose  a 
capitulation."  Influenced  by  so  ob- 
stinate a  spirit  of  resistance,  the  citi- 
zens held  out  for  14  long  months 
against  the  vast  force  brought  against 
them,  commanded  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu in  person,  and  supported  by  the 
presence  of  Louis  XIII.  At  length, 
when  famine,  which  followed  the  vigi- 
lant blockade  established  on  the  land 
side,  by  throwing  up  lines  3  miles 
long,  and  by  the  dyke  before-men- 
tioned drawn  across  the  harbour,  had 
reduced  the  numbers  of  the  besieged 
from  27,000  to  6000,  la  Rochelle,  the 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
France,  which  had  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Huguenots  since  the  first 
unsuccessful  siege  of  1573,  was  yielded 
up  to  the  king,  and  its  fortifications 
levelled,  except  the  two  towers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  ill  success 
of  the  two  expeditions  fitted  out  by 
Charles  I.,  whose  favourite,  Bucking- 


ham, contributed  to  the  failure  of  the 
first  by  his  incompetence,  and  who 
was  assassinated  by  Felton  while  about 
to  assume  the  conmiand  of  the  second, 
prepared  the  way  for  its  fall.  The 
town  never  regained  its  previous  pros- 
perity, though  Protestants  are  still 
numerous  here.  By  its  capture,  Riche- 
lieu destroyed  the  political  influence 
of  the  Calvinists  in  France.  The  chair 
of  Guiton,  and  the  council-table  of 
marble,  are  still  preserved  in  the  H. 
de  Ville.  His  house,  at  the  Rue 
Guiton,  is  also  pointed  out — a  build- 
ing in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance, 
flanked  with  tourelles.  Six  or  eight 
of  the  old  town  gates  remain,  and  the 
Tour  de  la  Lanteme,  a  conspicuous 
structure,  surmounted  by  a  spire, 
dates  from  1445. 

The  Gothic  Porte  de  TIforlofje,  whose 
architecture  announces  it  to  be  a  work 
of  the  16th  centy.,  is  another  relic  of 
the  time  of  the  siege,  and  there  are 
some  old  houses  still  standing  which 
must  also  have  existed  at  that  me- 
morable event,  when  streets  and 
houses  were  rendered  infected  by  the 
dead  bodies  too  numerous  for  the 
living  to  bury.  Such  was  the  extreme 
misery  to  which  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced,  that  one  of  them  declared 
that  for  a  whole  week  he  had  kept  his 
child  alive  solely  by  blood  drawn  from 
his  own  body.  One  of  the  articles  of 
capitulation  was,  that  the  invincible 
Guiton  should  continue  in  the  office  of 
mayor,  retaining  all  his  dignities  :  he 
is  lost  sight  oj^  however,  after  the 
siege. 

The  town  was  again  fortified  by 
Vauban  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI v. 
The  tower  of  the  church  of  iSt.  Sau- 
veur,  the  loTtiest  in  the  place,  now 
used  as  a  shot-tower,  commands  from 
its  top  a  view  embracing  the  lies  de 
R^,  whose  town,  St.  Martin,  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  the  English  under 
Buckingham  to  capture  it,  1628  ;  and 
of  Ol^ron,  a  long,  low  bank  of  land, 
separated  from  R6  by  a  strait  called 
Pertuis  d'Antioche.  Still  nearer,  not 
2  m.  off  the  shore,  is  the  He  d'Aix, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Charente: 
the  fort  and  batteries  upon  it,  defend- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  roads,  were 
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captured  by  the  English  1757,  but 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  since 
that  time.  An  attempt  was  also  made, 
1809,  by  the  English,  to  destroy  the 
French  fleet  here  by  fireships,  and  was 
partly  successful,  as,  out  of  14  vessels, 
4  ran  ashore  and  were  burnt,  and  2 
were  captured. 

For  some  years  past  a  singular  plague 
of  white  ants  (Tennes  lucifugis),  origin- 
ally imported  from  India,  has  infested 
the  buildings  of  La  Bochelle,  especially 
the  Prefecture  and  the  Arsenal. 

There  is  an  Etabiissement  des  Bains 
here,  situated  on  a  fine  Promenade  or 
Mall,  a  grove  of  trees  stretching  along 
the  shore  ;  nice  gardens  are  attached. 
Much  salt  is  made  near  the  town,  by 
evaporating  the  sear  water. 

A  steamer  plies  daily  between  La 
Rochelle  and  I'lle  de  Re. 

Rochelle  is  the  birthplace  of  Reau- 
mur, inventor  of  the  thermometric 
scale  named  after  him,  and  of  Billaud 
Varennes,  member  of  the  National 
Convention. 

Coaches  to  Paris  by  Poitiers  daily  ; 
— 5  times  a  day  to  Rochefort. 

An  uninteresting  tract  of  flat  marshy 
land  intervenes  between  Rochelle  and 
Rochefort.  Near  the  village  of  Pass- 
age stood  an  ancient  town,  Ch&telaillon, 
which  preceded  La  Rochelle,  and  has 
long  since  disappeared,  owing  to  en- 
croachments of  the  sea. 

14  Trois  Canons. 

17  Rochefort  (Intis :  H.  des  Etran- 
gers  ;  H.  Grand  Bacha),  a  fortress  of 
4th  rank,  but  standing  third  in  im- 
portance among  the  naval  arsenals  of 
France,  is  built  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Charente,  about  10  m.  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  sea,  and  contains  15,911 
Inhab.  The  river  is  deep  enough  to 
float  vessels  of  the  largest  size  abreast 
of  the  town,  having  20  ft.  water  at 
ebb,  and  40  ft.  at  the  highest  tides, 
and  five  forts  at  its  mouth  protect  the 
dockyard  from  hostile  approach.  Its 
position  is  well  chosen,  owing  to  its 
vicinity  to  the  roadstead  formed  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Charente,  by  the 
protection  of  the  islands  of  Re,  Oleron, 
and  Aix.  In  order  further  to  defend 
the  roadstead,  a  fort  is  being  con- 
structed at  their  mouth,  on  a  sand- 


bank called  the  Boyard,  between  the 
He  d'ALs  and  He  d'Oldron  ;  and  a 
million  of  francs  was  voted  for  the 
purpose  1840.  Rochefort  is  quite  a 
modem  town,  foimded  in  1644  for  the 
establishment  of  a  dockyard  by  Louis 
XIV.,  or  rather  by  his  wise  minister 
Colbert,  who  saw  the  necessity  for  a 
second  port  and  arsenal  on  the  ocean 
besides  Brest.  Its  streets  are  built  at 
right  angles,  and  the  only  buildings  of 
consequence  are  those  connected  with 
the  Fort  MUitaire  or  Dockyard.  Ad- 
mission is  given  by  the  Major  de  la 
Marine,  on  application  of  the  British 
consvd,  and  on  exhibition  of  the  pass- 
port. Among  the  vessels  on  the  stocks 
are  several  large  war-steamers  ;  the 
model-room  contains  some  curiosities. 
To  describe  the  sailmakers*  shops, 
the  cable  twisting  loft,  the  workshops 
whose  machinery  is  set  in  motion  by 
a  steam-engine,  would  be  nearly  to 
I'epeat  what  has  been  said  of  Brest  and 
Cherbourg.  The  only  novelty  to  an 
Englishman,  acquainted  with  the  Bri- 
tish dockyards,  will  be  the  Bagne,  or 
convict  prison,  capable  of  containing 
2200  for9ats,  but  occupied  by  only  half 
that  number. 

The  largest  and  most  remarkable 
edifice  here  is  the  Hdpital  de  la  Ma-- 
rine,  outside  the  town,  consisting  of 
nine  separate  masses  of  building,  con- 
taining 1200  beds.  It  is  excellently 
arranged,  and  well  kept  up,  cleanly  in 
the  extreme.  There  is  a  tolerable 
anatomical  museum  attached  to  it. 

The  town  was  originally  very  un- 
healthy, owing  to  its  low  situation 
among  the  marshes  ;  but  these  have 
been  drained,  and  fevers  are  become 
rare. 

In  the  Grande  Place  is  a  fountam 
adorned  with  figiu-es  representing  Old 
Ocean  shaking  hands  with  the  Charente ! 

In  1809  Lord  Cochrane  penetrated 
into  the  Basque  Roads,  between  the 
He  de  R^  and  the  He  d'Ol^ron,  with 
a  small  squadron,  and  biunt  5  vessels 
of  the  French  fleet  destined  for  the 
W.  Indies,  he  himself  steering  the 
leading  fire-ship,  chained  with  1500 
barrels  of  powder  and  400  shells, 
through  the  concentrated  fire  of  1000 
guns  i 
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On  the  3rd  July,  1815,  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Rochefort,  seeking  to  escape 
to  America,  and  lodged  at  the  Prefec- 
ture; but  finding  that  theBellerophon, 
an  English  line-of-battle  ship,  was  at 
anchor  in  the  Rade  des  Basques,  and 
that  there  were  no  possible  means  of 
evading  it,  he  went  on  board  on  the 
15th,  and  sailed  for  England,  after  in 
vain  attempting  to  obtain  a  pledge 
from  Captain  Maitland  for  safe-conduct. 

A  Steamer  runs  4  or  5  times  a-week 
from  Royan,  a  small  port  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Gironde,  29  m.  from 
Bochefort  to  Bordeaux  :  the  voyage 
takes  7  hours.  Coaches  convey  pas- 
sengers between  Rochefort  and  Royan, 
fare  4  fr.  25  c,  and  total  to  Bordeaux 
8  fr.  In  going  to  Royan  (a  small 
watering-place  opposite  the  lighthouse 
of  the  Tour  de  Cordouan  [Rte.  69] ), 
the  Charente  is  crossed  by  a  ferry. 
The  road  traverses  an  uninteresting 
flat,  only  redeemed  by  drainage  from 
the  state  of  a  pestilential  marsh,  called 
Los  Marennes. 

A  Steamgr  afloends  the  Charente  to 
Saintes  (35  m.)  every  morning,  return- 
ing in  the  afternoon:  the  passage  takes 
4  hours. 

The  voyage  up  the  Charente  is  agree- 
able, though  somewhat  monotonous, 
fi"om  the  windings  of  the  river  and 
the  imvaried  nature  of  the  green  flat 
pasture-lands  on  its  banks.  Near  to 
Saintes  it  passes  the  ruined  Castle  of 
Taillebotirg,  on  an  isolated  rock,  near 
which  St.  Louis  defeated  the  English 
in  1242. 

'  Those  who  travel  by  land  from 
Rochefort  to  Bordeaux  cross  the  Cha- 
rente by  a  magnificent  new  suspension 
bridge,  in  the  place  of  the  old  ferry, 
close  under  the  town  of  Tonnay- 
Charente,  which  Louis  XIY.  had  fixed 
upon  for  the  site  of  his  dockyard,  a 
design  which  was  defeated  by  the 
enormous  demands  of  its  owners  for 
the  purchase  of  the  ground.  The 
€k>thic  Castle,  having  a  park  and  gar- 
dens attached  to  it,  is  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  family  of  Mortemart.  A  great 
quantity  of  brandy  is  exported  from 
hence,  almost  all  the  vineyards  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charente  being  cultivated 
for  the  manufacture  of  eau-de-vie  (see 


p.    213) :     6000    casks,    a    large  part 
of  the  produce  of  Cognac,  is  annually 
shipped  here  for  England. 
11  St.  Hypolite. 

13  St.  Porohaire. 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Charente 
stands 

14  Saintes  {Inns:  H.  du  Bftteau  2l 
Vapeur ;  best  and  very  good),  for- 
merly capital  of  the  province  Saint- 
onge:  it  betrays  in  its  name  the  anti- 
quity of  its  origin,  as  chief  city  of  the 
Santones,  and  has  many  traces  to  prove 
its  importance  under  Roman  rule. 

The  principal  and  best  preserved 
ancient  monument  is  the  Soman  Arch 
of  Tri*imphf  upon  the  bridge  over  the 
Charente,  serving  for  a  principal  en- 
trance into  the  town,  constructed  of 
a  coarse  limestone,  originally  very 
plain,  and  now,  adR^er  the  lapse  of 
ages,  much  injured  by  the  weather, 
which  has  rounded  the  angles  of  the 
stone,  and  converted  the  joints  of  the 
masonry  into  gaps.  It  is  a  heavy  pile 
of  masonry,  pierced  by  two  arches, 
and  destitute  of  all  architectural 
beauty,  38  ft.  high.  Five  inscriptions 
upon  it,  now  half  effiused,  record  that 
it  was  raised  (in  the  reign  of  Nero) 
to  the  memory  of  Qermanicus,  of 
Tiberius  his  uncle,  and  of  Drusus  his 
father,  by  Calus  JuUus  Rufus,  priest 
of  Roma  and  Augustus.  It  was  saved 
from  destruction  in  1665  by  Blondel 
the  architect,  who  at  that  time  rebuilt 
the  bridge;  and  it  was  repaired  in 
1844,  when  the  arch  was  pulled  down, 
but  the  separate  stones  were  marked 
for  re-erection.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  originally  on  dry  land,  and 
that  the  river  has  since  altered  its 
bed,  and  isolated  the  arch;  but  this 
seems  doubtful. 

There  are  also  considerable  remains 
of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre,  near  the 
church  of  St.  Eutrope,  in  the  fau- 
bourg. Though  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  grand  circus  of  Nismes,  it  is 
very  inferior  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  being  built  of  small  stones 
squared,  and  destitute  of  ornament, 
and  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  fi'ac- 
tured  vaults  and  arches.  The  oval  of 
the  arena  measures  70  ft.  in  its  great- 
est length,  and  57  ft.  in  width.    The 
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dens  destined  for  the  wild  beasts  still 
remain,  and  there  are  frngments  of  an 
aqueduct,  contriTed,  it  is  supposed, 
to  convert  the  arena  into  a  naumachia 
for  aquatic  spectacles.  (?)  Many  an- 
tique fragments,  capitals,  inscriptions, 
sarcophagi,  &c.,  are  preserved  in  the 
garden  of  the  sous  prefecture.  Such 
are  the  few  traces  of  the  former  mag- 
nificence of  the  ancient  Mediolanum 
Santonian,  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Aquitaine. 

The  Ch,  of  St.  Eutrope  is  a  structure 
of  the  1 1th  centy.  :  its  huge  crypt  is 
the  most  curious  part  of  it;  some  of 
the  capitals  of  columns  have  quaint 
carvings.  The  spire  was  built  in  the 
Idth  centy. 

The  detached  tower  of  the  Cathedral, 
a  fine  Flamboyant  structure,  conspi- 
cuous from  the  pinnacles  which  sur- 
mount it,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
church  built  by  Charlemagne  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  vow  of  his  father  Pepin, 
after  defeating  on  this  spot  Qaiffre  Due 
of  Aquitaine.    The  portal  is  ancient. 

The  public  Library  contains  F^n^- 
lon's  Bible,  with  notes  in  his  own  hand. 

The  population  of  Saintes  amounts 
to  U,000.  The  Charente  is  here  a 
tidal  river,  but  navigable  only  for 
baiges.  Much  eau-de-vie  is  sent  down 
to  the  sea  for  exportation. 

[About  18  m.  to  the  £.  higher  up 
the  river,  on  the  road  to  Angouldme,  is 
the  town  of  Cognac  {Inn:  H.  d' Orleans, 
poor  outside,  very  comfortable,  but 
dear),  whidi  gives  its  name  to  the  t^st 
brandy  in  Fktmce,  produced  from  vine- 
vards  in  its  vicinity,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  near  Jamac  and 
Angouldme  (Rte.  64),  in  the  department 
of  La  Charente.  The  quantitv  pro- 
duced annually  does  not  exceed  6000 
butts  (tier90n8),  but  the  number  sold 
under  the  name  ''lea  fines  Cham- 
pagnes," by  which  the  best  quality  is 
distinguished,  exceeds  15,000  butts. 
Cognac  contains  numerous  distilleries, 
and  is  the  staple  place  for  the  brandy 
produced  in  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  vines  cultivated  for  its  manu- 
ftcture  are  allowed  to  grow  to  greater 
luxuriance  than  those  used  for  wine- 
making,  and  run  along  the  ground, 
whence  they  acquire  strength,  while 


the  earthy  flavour  which  is  inseparable 
from  wine  produced  from  creeping 
vines  is  dissipated  in  the  process  of 
distillation. 

Francis  I.  was  bom  at  Cognac,  while 
his  mother  Louise  de  Savoie,  Duchesse 
d'Angouldme,  was  residing  in  the 
castle;  but,  according  to  tradition,  he 
first  saw  the  light  under  an  elm-tree, 
where  his  mother  was  unexpectedly 
brought  to  bed.  A  stone  now  marbs 
the  spot.] 

A  Diligence  runs  from  Saintes  to 
Mortagne  on  the  Caronne,  to  meet  the 
steamer  to  Bordeaux. 

The  road  from  Saintes  to  Bordeaux 
is  carried  through 

12  LaJard. 

9  Pons,  a  town  of  4000  Inhab.,  pic- 
turesquely seated  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Seugne.  Its  castle,  distinguished 
by  a  keep-tower.  100  ft.  high,  built  in 
the  nth  century,  is  now  a  prison. 
Th^dore  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  grand- 
father of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
a  favourite  of  Henri  IV.,  was  a  native 
of  Pons. 

1 1  St.  Qenis. 

12  Mirambeau. 

17  Etauliers,  D^pt.  de  la  Gironde. 
The  road  reaches  the  banks  of  the 
Gironde  at 

13  Blaye,  described  in  Rte.  69. 
Steamers  ply    daily   between  Blaye 

and  Bordeaux. 

15  Graviers.  There  is  a  dii'ect  road 
from  Etauliers  to  Graviers,  avoiding 
tu^^  detour  by  Blaye  round  two  sides 
of  a  triangle;  but  not  long  since  this 
road  was  impracticable  for  carriages 
for  want  of  repair. 

14  Cubsac  is  on  the  high  road  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux.     (Rte.  64.) 

10  Carbon  Blanc.    )   .-d.^  « .  v 

11  Bordeaux.         /  <^^'  ^'^ 


ROUTE  64. 

TOUBS  TO  L11K>URNE  AND  BORDEAUX, 
BT  POITIERS  AMD  ANGOUlJllCE  RAIL- 
WAT. 

345  kilom.  =210  Eng.  m.  Railvoay. 
Tours  to  Poitiers — 101  kilom.  =  60 
Eng.    m.  —  was    opened   Jtily  1851. 
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Poitiers  to  AngouWmo— 112  kilom. — 
opened  1853.  Angouldme  to  Bordeaux 
— 183    kilom.  =  83    Eng.   m,  —  was 

.  finished  1852. 

I  ThJB  railway  in  the  first  part  of  its 
course  crosses  4  or  5  rivers,  tributaries 
of  the  Loire,  in  succession,  on  via- 
ducts, and  the  ridges  separating  their 
respective  valleys  in  deep  cuttings. 
Soon  after  quitting  Tours  it  passes  the 
Cher,  and  the  rich  green  pastures  bor- 
dering on  it,  on  an  embankment  and 
a  bridge  of  6  arches,  590  ft.  long;  next 
it  is  carried  over  the  valley  of  the  Indre 

.  on  a  long  viaduct  of  59  arches,  30  ft. 

\  span,  65  ft.  high,  2624  ft.  long. 

I  ISMontsStat.  2  m.  rt.isMontbazon, 
a  small  town,  with  a  castle-keep  on  a 
rock. 

122  Villeperdue  Stat.  A  mile  or  two 
on  the  1.  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine 
de  Fierbois,  whither  Joan  of  Arc  sent 
from  Chinon  to  fetch  the  sacred  sword, 
"marked  with  5  crosses,  lying  in  a 
vault,"  which  she  afterwards  bore  in  all 
her  battles.  She  had  previously  passed 
through  the  village,  nowever,  on  her 

Cney  from  Lorraine  to  Chinon,  and 
doubtless  then  remarked  the 
weapon ;  but  the  vulgar  belief  attri- 
buted its  discovery  to  divine  inspira- 
tion. Near  this  is  a  handsome  modem 
Gothic  chdteau,  built,  1850,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Lussac. 

33  Ste.  Haure  Stat:  here  a  road  to 
Chinon  branches  off.  (See  p.  193.) 
Here  are  ruins  of  a  Castle  which  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Craon.  The 
plain  around  Ste.  Haure  is  thought  to 
be  the  site  of  the  battle  between  Obarles 
Martel  and  the  Saracens  under  Abder- 
ahmen. 
I       The  river  Creuse  is  crossed  at 


45  Port-de-Piles  Stat.,  about  ^  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  Vienne. 
[Higher  up,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Creuse,  and  3  m.  to  the  1.  of  our 
road,  is  the  village  of  La  Haye,  the 
birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Descartes. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  (1596) 
is  preserved.] 

[About  7  m.  S.  of  La  Haye,  also 
on  the  Creuse,  is  the  Chateau  de 
Cuerche,  built  by  Charles  VII.  for 
Agnes  Sorel,  his  mistress,  where  she 
resided  when  the  king  wtw  at  Loches, 


and  where  he  used  to  visit  her  on  Ms 
way  to  and  from  the  chace  in  the 
neighbouring  forest.  It  is  a  massy 
pile,  rising  100  ft.  above  the  water- 
side, flanked  b^  4  towers  at  the  angles. 
It  retains  in  its  interior  some  traces 
of  fresco  painting,  and  the  punning 
initials  of  his  mistress's  name,  an  A 
over  L  {A-Sur-ElUi).  In  the  chapel  is 
placed  a  statue  of  Agnes.]  . 

49  Les  Ormes  Stat.,  on  the  Vienne.  | 
— ^The  chftteau  belongs  to  the  family 
d'Argenson,  and  has  fine  gardens. 

The  railroad  runs  pamllel  with  the  ^ 
Vienne,  through 

Dang^,  and 

53  Ingrande  Stat. 

68  Chdtellerault  Stat.  (Ttms:  H.  de 
I'Esp^rance,  good;  T6te  Noire,  fair 
dining-place),  a  smoky  town  of  mean 
houses,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Vienne,  i 
is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Mann- 
facture  of  Cutlery  in  France,  which 
gives  employment  to  about  600  fami- 
lies, out  of  its  12,433  Inhab.,  who  work 
for  large  houses.  There  is  also  a  royal 
manufactory  of  swords  and  bayonets 
(armee  blanches),  established  1 820. 

The  Duchy  of  Chatellerault  waa 
bestowed  by  Henri  II.  upon  James 
Hamilton,  2nd  Earl  of  Arron,  Regent 
of  Scotland,  1548,  to  induce  him  to 
consent  to  the  projected  match  between 
his  ward,  the  infant  Queen  Mary,  and 
the  Dauphin  Francis.  The  duchy  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  has  never 
been  restored. 

The  Vienne  is  navigable  for  a  short 
distance  higher  up.  A  portion  of  a 
gateway  flanked  by  turrets,  erected  by 
the  Due  de  Sully,  stands  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge  over  it.  y 

76  Barres  de  Nrntr^  Stat.  \ 

82  La  Tricherie  Stat. 

89  ClainStat.  For  the  last  3  stages  ^  ! 
the  railroad  has  continued  to  ascend  i 
the  vsdley  of  the  Clain.  That  stream  f  f 
traverses  a  rocky  and  wooded  ravine,  of 
much  picturesque  beauty :  a  bridge  and  >■  , 
viaduct  are  crossed  before  arriving  at      i 

10  Poitiers  Station,  nearly  a  mile  I ' 
from  the  town  by  the  road,  but  much  J 
less   by  the  pathway.  —  Inns:   H.  de 
Prance ;  bed  2  fr.,  dinner  3  fr.,  tea  1  fr., 
coffee  15  sous; — H.  de  TEurope,  good; 
— Trois  Piliera. 
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Poitiers,  the  capital  of  ancient 
Poitou,  an  early  poasesaion  of  the 
I  kings  of  England,  who  were  its  dukes 
down  to  the  time  of  Charles  Y.  (1371), 
stands  on  a  rounded  eminence  of  con- 
siderable height,  the  summit  of  which 
ii  occupied  by  the  Prefecture  and 
Palais  de  Justice.  From  this  its 
streets  sweep  down  in  steep  slopes,  or 
curve,  in  winding  maees,  to  the  small 
j  lirer  Claia,  which  encompasses  nearly 
'  I  of  its  drcnit,  while  the  smaller 
iiTer  Boivre  encircles  another  part,  so 
that  they  formed,  in  ancient  times,  a 
aort  of  natural  fosse  round  its  rampiu^, 
now  almost  entirely  swept  away  by 
town  -  council  improvements.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  28,000, 
but  it  has  neither  commerce  nor  ma- 
nn£acture  of  any  great  importance,  as 
might  indeed  be  surmised  from  its 
dull  and'  empty  streets,  excepting  the 
market-place,  which  is  a  scene  of  much 
bustle  and  densely  crowded. 

It  has  an  Eoole  de  Droit,  numbering 
between  200  and  300  students,  but  of 
greater  celebrity  in  former  times  than 
at  present.  Lord  Baeon  in  his  youth 
studied  here.  The  town  still  contains 
more  than  a  dosen  nunnerieM,  chiefly 
serving  as  boarding-schools  for  the 
education  of  voung  females. 

The  curiosities  of  Poitiers  are  chiefly 
of  an  antiquarian  nature.  It  possesses 
a  remarkably  large  number  of  churches, 
all  more  or  less  interesting  to  the  lover 
of  architecture  and  antiquity, — and,  as 
some  of  them  date  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  others  were  commenced 
later,  and  continued  down  to  compa- 
ratively modem  times,  they  form  a 
very  instructive  series  by  which  to 
study  the  progress  and  change  of  style 
in  building. 

Notre  Dame  de  Poitiers,  in  the 
mari^et-place,  nearly  opposite  the  Ecole 
de  Droit,  presents  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  florid  Romanesque  style 
in  its  W.  facade,  which  is  nearly 
covered  with  sculpture  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  rests  on  a  triple  aroide; 
the  central  arch  forming  the  entrance 
being  circular,  the  two  side  arches 
pointed,  but  all  decorated  with  mould- 
ings and  capitals  of  the  same  character 
of  richness  and  singularity.     The  rest 


of  the  fa^e,  on  each  side  of  a  tall 
window,  IS  occupied  by  arcades  filled 
with  statues  and  bas-reliefs;  and  the 
usual  pointed  oval  frame  (vesica 
piscis)  within  the  gable  contains  2 
statues.  The  whole  is  flanked  by 
2  round  turrets.  The  probable  date 
of  this  fa9ade  is  the  middle  of  the  12th 
centy. 

The  interior  is  of  a  more  severe 
style,  but  sadly  defaced  by  modem 
painting :  it  has  an  apsidal  E.  end,  with 
circular  arches  and  hooped  vaulting, 
except  the  side  chapels,  one  of  which, 
in  the  S.  aisle,  an  addition  in  the  florid 
style  of  the  15th  centy.,  contains  a 
rich  recess  to  include  a  somewhat 
grotesque  group  of  sculpture  meant 
to  represent  the  Entombment. 

The  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  attached 
to  the  Falaia  de  Justice,  which  origin- 
ally formed  part  of  the  palace  of  the 
Comtes  de  Poitou,  is  a  vast  hall,  with 
an  open  wooden  roof;  ita  walla  are 
decorated  with  arcades,  circular  on 
one  side  and  pointed  on  the  other, 
yet  both  perhaps  nearly  of  the  same 
date,  the  12th  centy.  The  front,  re- 
cently thrown  open,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Comte  Jean  de  Berry. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Henry  II.  of  Enghmd.  The  2 
towers,  similar  in  style,  but  unequal 
in  size, — ^the  semicircular  N.  doorway, 
in  which  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
are  human  figures,  stiff,  but  good  in 
style, — and  a  large  part  of  the  body 
of  the  building,  whose  round  and 
pointed  arches  are  intermixed,  as  in 
the  Salle  de  Justice, — may  possibly 
be  of  Henry's  time. 

The  building  is  divided  into  3  aisles, 
the  central  one  being  much  the  widest. 
The  piers,  composed  of  4  engaged 
shafts,  surmounted  by  sharply-cut 
capitals,  are  very  elegant.  There  are 
several  painted  windows,  and  a  fine 
rose  at  the  W.  end,  hid,  internally,  by 
the  organ.  Very  solid  buttresses  sup- 
port the  walls  and  roof. 

A  little  way  behind  the  E.  end  of 
the  cathedral  stands  the  Ch,  of  St.  Hade* 
gonde  ;  the  lower  part  of  whose  elegant 
Byzantine  tower,  though  masked  by  a 
florid  porch,  is  probably  of  the  11th 
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oenty.,  as  well  as  the  white  marble 
b^nitier,  shaped  like  a  horse-trough, 
within  it.  '  Above  it  is  a  curious  niche, 
containing  the  statue  of  a  saint.  The 
Romanesque  choir  is  raised  upon  a  very 
old  crypt,  perhaps  older  than  any  part 
of  the  upper  structure,  partly  cut  out 
of  the  rock.  In  this  is  deposited  the 
black  marble  Coffin  of  St.  Radegonde^ 
resorted  to,  in  the  month  of  August, 
by  thousands  of  pUgrims,  chiefly  of  the 
lower  orders,  who  throng  Uie  low 
vault  to  kiss  the  worn  marble  Sar- 
cophagus (on  which  some  curious  orna- 
ments of  an  early  age  may  be  dis- 
cerned), and  to  bring  their  sick  children 
to  be  cured.  The  saint's  empty  coffin, 
it  appears,  still  retains  the  virtue  of 
healmg  possessed  by  her  body,  before 
it  was  burnt  by  the  ruthless  Hugue- 
nots in  1562.  In  the  S.  wall  of  the 
nave  is  a  small  chapel,  fenced  -with 
iron  bars,  called  **  Le  Fas  de  Dicu" 
because  it  contains  the  stone  impressed 
by  the  footmaik  of  our  Saviour,  who 
here  appeared  to  St.  Radegonde,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  I  It  is  covered 
over  by  an  iron  case  to  protect  it. 
Part  of  the  internal  decorations  of  this 
oh.  are,  like  the  porch,  of  the  15th 
oenty.,  and  some  of  the  sculpture 
is  by  no  means  appropriate  to  a 
church. 

The  building  called  the  Temple  de 
St.  Jean,  now  converted  into  a  Mua^e, 
and  previously  a  church,  is,  next  to 
the  Roman  Gircus,  the  oldest  edifice 
in  Poitiers,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  monuments  in  France;  on 
which  account,  as  well  as  from  the 
style  of  its  architecture,  it  deserves 
particnlar  attention  from  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  antiquities. 

It  is  an  oblong  builcung,  measuring 
about  40  ft.  by  25,  its  greatest  length 
being  from  E.  to  W.,  and  its  walls  on 
these  sides  terminating  in  obtuse 
gables.  The  masonry  is  very  neat; 
and  on  3  of  the  walls,  inside  as  well 
as  out,  a  sort  of  arcade  is  introduced, 
consisting  of  a  circtdar  arch,  flanked 
and  surmounted  by  small  triangles  re- 
sembling pediments.  This  debased 
style  of  building,  arising  from  want  of 
skill  in  the  aixshitects,  and  of  funds  in 
the  founders,  followed  the  Roman,  at 


the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  preceded 
the  Romanesque,  and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Temple  de  St.  Jean 
dates  from  the  6th  or  7th  centy.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  Baptistery, 
judging  from  the  well  in  the  centre  of 
its  floor,  about  8  ft.  deep,  having  a 
pipe  running  obliquely  into  it.  The 
style  of  construction  is  decidedly  post* 
Roman. 

To  convert  it  into  a  ch.,  a  semi- 
circular apse  was  thrown  out  from  the 
E.  wall,  and  a  sort  of  porch  was  raised 
before  the  W.  The  style  of  building 
in  these  alterations  denotes  a  date 
probably  not  later  than  the  10th 
centy.  ;  and  the  curious  frescoes,  still 
visible  on  the  inner  walls,  are  perhaps 
nearlv  as  old.  The  bull's-eye  windows 
by  which  it  is  lighted  were  originally  ~ 
round-headed  windows,  the  lower  part 
of  which  has  been  bricked  up.  This 
edifice  was  condemned,  a  few  years 
ago,  by  the  municipal  authorities,  to 
be  pulled  down,  because  it  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  road  to  Limoges.  Luckily 
there  were  found  in  Poitiers  some  ad- 
mirers  of  ancient  art  to  save  it  from 
destruction. 

The  antiquities  deposited  within  con- 
sist  chiefly  of  broken  fragments  of 
Roman  sculpture  and  architecture  ;  a 
mile-stone  of  the  age  of  Alexander 
Severus,  and  some  inscriptions;  also  a 
curious  Byzantine  bas-relief  represent- 
ing St.  HUarius. 

The  following  churches  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  antiquary  and  architect, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 
St.  Hilaire,  finished  1049,  has  lost  a 
portion  of  its  nave.  The  apsidal 
choir  rests  on  7  lofty  columnar  piers. 
The  Ch.  of  Moutiermeuf  is  also 
Romanesque,  but  has  been  much 
restored  since  the  Revolution.  St. 
Porchaire  has  a  curious  portal  with 
basreliefiB. 

In  the  Pvblic  Library  are  some  fine 
illuminated  MSS. 

The  Romans  have  left  traces  of  their 
settlement  here,  on  the  site  of  Qaulic 
Limonum,  a  city  of  the  Pictavi,  in 
the  remains  of  an  Amphitheatre,  which 
is  best  approached  through  the  Inn 
called  H6tel  d'Evreux.  At  the  back 
of  the  stable-yard  is  a  tolerably  jwr- 
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feet  wedge-shaped  vault,  now  filled  with  I 
hay;  and  leading  to  it,  a  part  of  the  | 
vaulted  corridor  which  ran  round  the  I 
building  on    the   ground -floor.      The 
oval  interior  of  the  Circus  is  now  con- 
verted into  the  inn  garden,  and  some 
houses  have  been  built  upon  the  sloping 
ooDBtructions  around  it  which  formerly 
supported  the  rows  of  benches.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  other  vaults  and  corri- 
dors remain  under  them.     The  hard- 
ness and  regularity  of  the  masonry, 
in  the  portions  of  the  wall  exposed  to 
view,    are    such    as    characterise  all 
Roman  constructions. 

The  town  of  Poitiei-s  is  surrounded 
by  narrow  valleys  or  ravines  on  all 
sides  but  the  S.W.,  where  a  neck  of 
land  connects  it  with  the  high  ridge 
whose  exti-emity  it  occupies.  In 
ancient  times  the  town  was  defended 
on  this  side  by  strong  walls  and  a 
deep  ditch  dug  across  the  isthmus. 
The  space  immediately  within  these 
walls  \b  now  converted  into  a  Prome- 
node,  called  de  Blossac,  from  an 
intendant  of  the  province  in  the  last 
centy.  It  would  be  a  very  agreeable 
walk  were  it  only  kept  clean,  for  the 
terraces,  resting  on  the  foundations  of 
the  old  walls,  command  a  pleasing  view 
into  the  deep  valley  of  the  Clain  below. 
The  Bains  du  Belvedere,  not  hr  from 
this  walk,  are  comfortable,  and  the 
chaige  moderate. 

From  the  heights  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Clain  there  is  a  very  good  view 
of  the  picturesque  town  of  Poitiers, 
but  no  path  runs  along  them.  The 
writer  of  this  took  an  agreeable  but 
scrambling  walk,  issuing  out  of  Poi- 
tiers by  uie  Paris  gate,  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  Clain,  then  ascending 
through  vineyards  behind  the  Fau- 
bourg, and  keeping  along  the  edge  of 
the  clifif  as  far  as  the  road  to  Limoges, 
where  he  recrossed  the  Clain  by  another 
bridge,  at  the  back  of  St.  Radegonde. 

About  1^  m.  out  of  the  town,  a 
little  to  the  1.  of  the  road  to  Limoges, 
on  a  height,  is  a  Dolmen,  or  Druidic 
monument,  called  Pierre  Let€e.  It 
is  a  block  of  calcareous  sandstone, 
about  13  ft.  long  and  3  thick,  resting 
at  one  end  upon  upright  stones,  but 
at  the  other  deprived  of  its  support. 
Rabelais  attributes  its  erection  to  Pan- 


tagruel,  "pour  le  divertissement  des 
eacholiers   de   rUniversit^,"    who   re-  j 

sorted  hither  to  carouse.  i 

At  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  ' 

town,  in  another  direction,  a  little  to 
the  1.  of  the  road  to  Angoulfime,  ai'e 
remains  of  a  Poman  Aqueduct,  which 
supplied  water  to  the  town  and  circus. 
4  or  5  of  its  arches  are  still  tolerably 
I)erfect,  but  they  are  neither  imposing 
nor  very  ornamental. 

Poitiers  is  historically  very  cele- 
brated. The  invading  tide  of  the 
Saracenic  hordes  penetrated  in  the 
8th  centy.  thus  far  into  W.  Europe, 
at  a  moment  when  the  fate  of  Christi- 
anity seemed  trembling  in  the  scale. 
At  that  epoch,  having  already  con- 
quered Spain,  they  poured  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  overspread 
Aquitaine,  advanced  up  to  the  walls 
of  Poitiers  tmder  their  famed  chief 
Abdelrahmen,  and  burned  the  Ch. 
of  St.  Hilaire  to  the  ground.  They 
were  even  threatening  to  pass  the 
Loiro,  when  they  were  met,  some- 
where between  Poitiers  and  Tom's, 
by  Charles  Martel,  in  732.  This  con- 
test between  the  £.  and  the  W,,  be- 
tween the  Gospel  and  the  Koran, 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens, 
300,000  of  whom,  it  is  said,  but  on 
the  doubtful  authority  of  a  single 
chronicler,  were  left  dead  on  the  field; 
and  the  remnant  retired,  never  more 
to  trouble  Christendom  in  the  W. 
The  site  of  the  battle-field  has  never 
been  exactly  ascertained,  and  no  dis- 
covery of  bones  has  been  made,  which 
would  surely  mark  the  scene  of  so 
enormous  a  slaughter.  At  an  earlier 
period  (507)  the  plains  of  Poitiers  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Alaric 
King  of  the  Visigoths,  by  Clovis. 

Poitiers  is  distinguished  in  English 
history  by  the  signal  victory  gained 
under  its  walls,  in  1356,  by  the  army 
of  the  Black  Prince,  consisting  of 
English  and  Qascons,  who  early  in 
that  year  had  invaded  the  S.  of  France, 
and  spread  desolation  through  Langue- 
doc,  Limousin,  and  Auvergne,  as  far 
as  the  gates  of  Boux^ges  in  Berry.  The 
prince's  whole  foree  did  not  exceed 
12,000  or  14,000  men,  and  the  expedi- 
tion had  no  other  design  than  that  of 
a  foray  to  "harry"  the  fair  fields  of       ^ 
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France.  On  his  way  back  to  Bordeaux, 
however,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
on  9th  September,  he  encountered  the 
army  of  John  King  of  France,  amount- 
ing to  60,000  men,  of  whose  vicinity, 
and  even  of  their  march  to  meet  him, 
he  had  been  entirely  ignorant. 

"  God  help  us  ! "  said  the  prince, 
"we  must  now  consider  how  we  can 
best  fight  them."  The  Pope's  Legate, 
Cardinid  Talleyrand,  assuming  the 
office  of  peacemaker,  in  vain  endea- 
voui-ed  to  prevent  the  impending  strife 
and  bloodshed;  even  Edward  himself 
offered  to  acquiesce  in  any  reasonable 
terms,  consistent  with  his  honour,  to 
be  permitted  to  go  free.  He  offered 
to  give  up  all  the  towns  and  castles  he 
had  taken,  together  with  the  prisoners, 
and  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  French 
king  for  the  space  of  7  years.  The 
French,  however,  confident  in  num- 
bers, would  listen  to  no  conditions  but 
the  surrender  of  the  Black  Prince  and 
100  of  his  principal  knights.  The 
result  is  well  known.  The  English 
owed  the  success  of  the  day,  under 
Providence,  to  their  well -chosen  posi- 
tion, to  the  deadly  and  skilfully  aimed 
arrows  of  their  yeomen,  which  availed 
more  than  the  lances  of  their  knights, 
and  to  the  stout  hearts  of  their  leaders, 
the  Black  Prince  and  LordChandos, 
and  of  all  the  English  under  them. 

On  that  day  France  beheld  the 
flower  of  her  chivalry  laid  low, 
while  her  king,  John,  was  led  into 
captivity.  The  noble  dead  were  buried 
by  the  townsfolk  in  the  churches  of 
the  Cordeliers  and  Jacobins  within  the 
town.  The  field  of  battle  is  fixed  by 
Froissart  near  the  village  Maupertuis, 
about  5  m.  N.  W.  of  the  town,  near 
the  road  to  La  Rochelle. 

Diligences. — ^Daily  to  Limoges;  to 
Rochefort  (Rte.  62);  to  Nantes  (Rte. 
60);  Kiort,  Les  Sables,  Chftteauroux, 
Civray. 

Railway  to  Angouldme  was  com- 
pleted 1853. 

The  country  possesses  little  interest. 
On  quitting  Poitiers,  it  leaves  1.  the 
Fauboiurg  de  la  Tranche,  and  tra- 
verses a  short  tunnel. 

104  St.  Benoit  Stat. 

108  Legug6  Stat.  The  course  of 
the  Claln  is  followed  to 


120  Yivonne  Stat.,  passing  another 
timnel. 

133  Couh^-Verac  Stat. 

150  Civray  Stat,  The  old  town  lies 
2  m.  1.  It  has  a  Romanesque  Ch,  whose 
fa9ade  is  curiously  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  including  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, somewhat  like  Notre  Dame  at 
Poitiers,  but  dating  probably  from  the 
early  paji;  of  the  12th  centy.  At  Char- 
roux,  8  m.  farther  off,  are  remains  of 
an  Abbey,  now  reduced  to  a  tower  about 
80  ft.  high,  rising  from  2  circular 
arcades,  one  above  the  other,  supported 
by  piers  formed  of  bundles  of  shafts, 
lliis  was  originally  the  central  tower 
of  a  very  curious  ch.,  consisting  of  a 
circular  choir,  preceded  by  a  rectangu- 
lar nave :  but  all  the  rest  is  destroyed. 
The  abbey  was  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, but  these  ruins  are  not  older 
thim  the  11th  or  }2th  centy. 

A  few  m.  N.  E.  of  Civray  is  Oeu^ay 
(H.  du  Lion  d'Or),  where  there  is  a 
very  fine  and  picturesque  Castle  of 
the  12th  or  13th  centy.,  the  walls 
in  good  preservation.  And  near  it  is 
the  Ch.  of  St.  Maurice,  a  Romanesque 
structure,  central  tower,  apsidal  cna- 
pels,  and  the  other  usual  features  of  a 
fine  oh.  of  the  12th  centy.  i 

The  Railway  now  enters  the  valley  I 
of  the  Charente,  and  passes  the  iron- 1 
^ork  of  Taiz^  Aiz6.  A 

166  Ruffec  Stat.— /wM .-  H.  des  Jkm-tA 
bassadeurs;    thep&t&i  depOT^x  ajj4| 
truffes    unrivJJTecL—Itfr^^FrPdBta,  ^ 
>Bry^od.       j^V  »/     '  v»* 

6  Lee  Nftgres.    At      "^    '  ^ 

11  Mansle  the  river  Charente  is 
crossed. 

14  Churet. 

172  Courcome  ) 

176  Moussac      [  Stats.  < 

\   182  Lux6  I  ■; 

The  Charante  is  crossed  at  Foul-' 
pouque  on  a  bridge  of  5  arches.  The ' 
Castles  of  la  Teme  and  la  Titeme  are; 
passed.  ^ 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  now  be- 
comes general.  The  wines  produced 
about  Angouldme  and  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Charente  are  of  inferior 
quality,  but  fit  for  converting  into  ,' 
brandy. 

200  Vars  Stat.  Between  Pontouvre 
and  Bourgete  we  cross  the  Touvres. 
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[A  few  miles  up  this  picturesque 
Btroam  is  the  Imperial  cannon-foimdry  \ 
of  Ruelle ;  charcoal  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed ae  the  fuel  for  the  smelting 
fiimaeeB,  and  is  abundantly  supplied 
by  the  neighbouring  forests. 

Farther  on,  in  the  same  direction, 
is  La  Rochefoucauld,  whose  castle  was 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  family 
of  that  name,  its  most  noted  scion 
being  Fran9ois,  author  of  the  cele- 
brated '  Mazimes/  It  escaped  destruc- 
tion at  the  Revolution,  and  still  be- 
longs to  the  same  family,  though  no 
longer  inhabited  by  them.  It  is  a 
huge  pile,  flanked  by  round,  cone- 
roofed  towers  at  the  angles,  forming 
3  sides  of  a  square,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  antique  donjon,  was 
erected,  1527,  by  Antoine  Fontan,  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  A 
range  of  arcades  serves  as  a  passage 
along  the  inner  fia/gade,  and  a  curious 
and  richly  ornamented  spiral  stone 
staircase  leads  to  the  upper  stories. 
Below  the  castle  are  very  extensive 
Cacet,  not  now  entered,  which  served 
as  a  r«fuge  to  the  Huguenots  in  the 
wars  of  Religion.  There  are  similar 
natural  caverns  all  along  the  valley  of 
the  Tardon^re,  the  largest  of  which, 
lee  Grottes  de  Rancogne,  are  about 
8  m.  above  La  Rochefoucauld.  They 
are  traversed  by  a  streamlet,  and  con- 
tain some  stalactites.] 

A  tunnel  conveys  the  railway  train 
entirely  through  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  town,  in  order  to  reach 

213  AngouUme  Stat, 
I  11  AngoulStM. — Ijtns:  La  Poste, 
^  good;  the  landlord's  pAt^  of  foiee  de 
canards,  famous;  the  cuisine  excellent; 
— ^H.  des  Etrangers,  diligence-house; 
—Croix  d'Or,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
good  but  dear. 

Angouldme,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Angoumois,  now  of  the  D^pt.  de 
la  Charente,  occupies  a  situation,  not 
unlike  that  of  Poitiers,  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  terraced  round  with  remains 
of  the  ancient  ramparts  above,  while 
below  it  is  nearly  encircled  by  the 
course  of  the  Charente,  and  by  another 
small  stream  falling  into  it.  The  town 
I  is  distingoished  by  far  more  life,  in- 
dustry, and  trade,  than  Poitiers,  and 
poaaeaiei.  with  its  suburbs,  a  ponula- 


tion   of  20,000.     Though  planted  on 
the    top    of   an   isolated    hill,    more 
than  2()0  ft.  above  the  Charente,  it  is 
most  abundantly  supplied  with  foun- 
tains of  fresh  water,  pumped  up  by  . 
machinery  recently  established.      Its  I 
hoiises,  being  of  a  veiy  white  stone, ; 
easily  cut,  have  a  cheerful  appearance : 
it  has  many  new  streets  and  a  few  old  | 
buildings.     Its  most  pleasing  features, 
however,  are  the  series  of  Terrace-icalks  I 
running  round  it,  in  the  place  of  the  * 
old  ramparts,  and  commanding  a  charm- 
ing view  of  the  industrious  valley  deep 
below,  of  the  winding  Charente  fringed 
with  verdure,  of  the  suburbs,  and  the 
paper-mills  on  the  river  banks,  which 
furnish  the  staple  article  of  manufac- 
ture here.    By  far  the  finest  portion  of 
these  terraces  is  the  Promenide  Beaulieu ; 
and  a  series  of  walks  and  shrubberies 
extend  down  the  slopes  below  it  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  valley.     In 
the  midst  of  them  stands  a  column  de- 
dicated, by  precipitate  loyalty,  to  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouldme   in   1815,    re- 
dedicated,  since  1830,  *'h  la  Libert^." 

In  the  irregular  Flace,  serving  for 
the  market,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  [ 
stands  the  old  Castle,  distinguished  by  | 
its   3  pictmresque  feudal   towers  and ! 
tall  donjon,  now  converted  into  a  pri-  \ 
son,  and  surmoimted  by  the  telegraph.  ] 
It  contains  a  number  of  vaulted  apai*t- 
ments,   but  possesses  nothing  of  in- 
terest, save  the  recollection  that  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  Counts  of 
Angouldme;  that  Marguerite  de  Yalois, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  was  bom  in  it, — the 
most  accomplished  princess  of  her  day, 
"  La  Marguerite  des  Marguerites,"  as 
her  brother  Fran9oisI.  called  her;  and 
that  its  walls  gave  shelter  to  Marie  de 
Medicis.     She  retired  hither,  after  her 
husband's  assassination,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Due  d'Epemon,  governor 
of  the  Angoumois,  who  has  been  sus- 
pected of  being  the  accomplice  of  Ra- 
vaUlac;  while  the  queen-mother  herself 
is  not  free  from  suspicion — "  The  death 
of  Henry  did  not  sufficiently  surprise 
her." 

The  Cathedral  is  rather  a  curious 
than  a  beautiful  edifice,  in  the  Roman- 
esque style,  rebuilt  from  its  founda- 
tions in  1120.  It  suffei*ed  at  the  Revo- 
lution: Mid  till  »— fc.1**>l-  *■■" — 
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its  frontispiece  the  ill -effaced  inscrip- 
tion, *'  Temple  de  la  Raison,"  set  over 
it  at  that  period.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  fine  tall' tower,  of  6  rows  of  semi- 
circular arcades,  rising  on  the  N.  side. 
The  W.  front  is  in  the  style  of  the 
churches  of  Italy ;  almost  the  .whole 
space  being  divided  by  circular  arcades, 
i^esting  on  elegant  columns,  enclosing 
statues  much  mutilated,  surmounted 
in  the  pediment  by  a  statue  of  the 
Saviour  (once  supposed  to  be  Jupiter), 
surrounded  by  the  attributes  of  the  4 
Evangelists.  The  nace  has  no  side 
aisles,  and  its  roof  is  formed  of  3 
vaulted  cupolas,  a  style  of  construction 
not  known  to  the  N.  of  the  Loire.  At 
the  cross  rises  an  octagonal  tower.  The 
choir  ends  in  an  apse.  Numerous  ad- 
ditions and  repairs  were  made  to  the 
interior,  after  the  barbarous  devasta- 
tions committed  by  the  Huguenots  in 
1562  and  1568. 

Among  modem  buildings,  the  Palais 
de  Justice  is  by  no  means  contemptible. 
In  the  attic  has  been  placed  the  public 
Library f  containing  14,000  vols.,  and  a 
small  collection  of  Natural  History. 

Outside  the  town,  to  the  N.,  in  the 
escat-ped  rock  below  the  rampai-ts,  is 
the  Gwtte  de  St.  Cybas^,  a  holy  hermit, 
whose  real  name  was  Eparchus,  who 
occupied  it  as  his  cell,  and  died  here 
in  the  6th  century.  By  the  sanctity 
of  his  life  he  caused  the  foundation  of 
arch,  and  monastery,  which  extended 
from  the  cave  to  the  Charente,  and  was 
once  much  frequented  by  devout  pil- 
grims, but  both  are  now  swept  away. 
In  the  grotto,  which  Charlemagne  him- 
self approached  on  bended  knees  in 
order  to  perform  his  devotions,  mass 
was  said  daily  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  This  oldest  Christian 
monument  in  Angouldme  is  respected, 
by  its  present  owner,  but  no  longer 
serves  as  a  church. 

Ausonius  makes  mention  of  this 
town  under  the  name  Ictdisma,  fanci- 
fully derived  from  "In  collis  8umm&/' 
and  gi^ually  softened  down,  as  some 
conjecture,  into  the  modem  Angou- 
Idme. 

Angouldme  and  the  surrounding  pro- 
vince were  governed,  from  the  8th  cent, 
down  to  1303,  when  they  were  united 
to  France,  by  a  long  line  of  indepen- 


dent counts,  19  in  number;  first  of 
the  race  of  Taillefer,  and,  after  1180, 
of  the  house  of  Lusignan.  It  also  be- 
longed to  the  English,  and  was  some 
time  the  residence  of  the  Black  Prince 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  1360.  One 
of  the  town  gates,  not  pulled  down 
until  1808,  was  named  Porte  de  Chandos, 
from  the  brave  English  knight  who 
built  it,  while  Constable  of  Aquitaine 
for  Edward  III.  A  house  in  the  Rue 
de  Geneve  is  pointed  out  as  that  in- 
habited by  Calvin,  who  sought  refuge 
here  1 533,  and  taught  Greek  to  main- 
tain himself.  The  Place  de  Murier 
receives  its  name  from  a  mulberry-tree 
which  stood  in  the  midst  of  it  while  it 
was  the  convent  garden  of  the  Jacobins. 
During  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  Calvinist  soldiery  1562,  when  they 
captured  and.  sacked  the  town,  the 
monk  Michel  Grillet  was  hung  to  its 
boughs,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ad- 
miral Coligny,  whose  death  he  is  said 
to  have  foretold  with  his  dying  words, 
saying,  "You  shall  be  thrown  out  of 
the  window,  like  Jezebel, 'and  shall 
be  ignominiously  dragged  through  the 
streets." 

Among  the  remarkable  persons  na- 
tives of  this  place  are  Ravaillac,  the 
assassin  of  Henri  IV. ;  Poltrot,  who 
shot  the  Due  de  Guise  le  Balafi^^,  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Orleans  ;  and  Monta- 
lembert,  the  inventor  of  a  system  of 
fortification. 

The  Naval  School,  established  here 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Due  d' Angou- 
ldme 1816,  was  suppressed  1830,  and 
transferred  to  Brest,  and  the  building 
in  the  Fauboui^  I'Houmeau  still  re- 
mains closed. 

The  manufSeu^ures  of  Angouldme  con- 
sist of  paper,  made  in  numerous  (36  ?) 
mills  in  the  neighbouring  valleys,  and 
brandy. 

Capital  pdt^  de  perdriz  auz  truffes 
are  made  here. 

The  Charente  is  navigable  up  to  the 
quay  below  the  town.  A  Steamer  runs 
to  S^ntes  (Rte.  62)  3  times  a  week. 

[18  J  m.  W.  of  Angouldme,  on  the  way 
to  Cognac  (Rte.  62),  is  Jamac,  where 
a  handful  of  Protestants,  commanded 
by  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  engaged  the 
royal^  army  commanded  by  the  Due 
d'Aigou,  doubling  their  force  in  num- 
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ber,  and  were  defeated.  Cond^  fell, 
after  giving  the  signal  for  a  third  charge, 
which  he  led,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  his  leg  shattered.  Young  Henri, 
Prince  of  B^am,  his  nephew,  was  a 
.spectator  of  the  bloody  affivy,  but  was 
not  permitted  to  take  part  in  it.] 

HUny  cuttings  and  embankments 
occur  before  we  reach 

220  La  Couronne  Stat.,  near  to 
[  \  which  the  ruins  of  the  Ahhey  of  la  Cou- 
ronne are  seen  on  the  1.,  in  the  midst 
of  a  green  valley  abounding  in  paper- 
mills.  After  escaping  destruction  at 
the  Revolution,  it  has  been  demolished 
for  the  sake  of  the  material  since  1 808, 
and  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  fragment, 
including  the  W.  front  with  a  fine 
doorway,  and  part  of  a  rose-window 
over  it. 

The  Kailway  leaves,  the  old  post- 
road  on  the  rt.  It  crosses  on  a  lofty 
viaduct  of  12  arches  the  valley  of  the 
Coutabi^re.  The  ruins  of  Castle  La- 
rochaudry  on  the  top  of  a  rock  are 
seen  before  reaching 

225  Moulhiers  Stat. 

233  Gharmaul*  Stat.  [Some  miles 
on  the  rt.  lies  Barbezieu  {Inn :  Boule 
d'Or),  a  town  of  2500  Inhab.]  The 
tunnel  of  Liveman,  the  longest  on  the 
line,  measures  1310  m^res. 

247  Montmoreau  Stat.  Here  is  a 
fine  Romanesque  Ch.  lately  restored, 
and  fragments  of  a  Castle. 

263  Chalais  Stat,  This  town  with 
its  ch&teau  (Renaissance)  belongs  to 
the  family  Talleyrand. 

277  La  Roche  Chalais  Stat.  The 
town  is  a  mile  off. 

294  Coutras  Stat,  Memorable  for 
the  battle  between  the  Protestants 
under  Henri  of  Navarre  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  fought  on  the  plain  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Ihx)nne  and  I'lsle, 
1687.     C^-^-tu.    Vti    V 

303  St.  Denis  Stat.  Department  of 
the  Qironde. 

312  Liboume  Stat,  (Inns:  H.  de 
France  ;  des  Princes),  a  town  of  11,552 
Lihab.,  situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Dordogne,  here  a  tidal  river,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  vessels  of  300  tons 
burthen,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
brick,  like  that  of  Bordeaux,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tlsle,  which  is  ti'a- 
▼evBed  by  an  iron  bridge.    It  is  neat 


and  regularly  built,  and  is  one  of 
the  "  Bastides"  or  free  towns  founded 
by  Edward  !.♦  It  is  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  "Condatis  port  us"  men- 
tioned by  Ausonius.  ^ 

The  Rly.  quits  Liboume  by  a  bridge 
of  9  arches  over  jthe  Dordogne,  planted 
by  the  side  of  that  which  carries  the 
road  to  Bordeaux. 

The  viaduct  of  Arvers  over  the 
marshes  consists  of  100  small  arches, 
and  is  3J  m.  long.  The  Kly.,  fol- 
lowing the  Dordogne,  makes  a  wide 
sweep  before  it  arrives  at 

318  y  ay  res  Stat.  i 

322  St.  Sulpice  Stat.,  in  a  countiy  of 
vineyards.  A  few  miles  from  tnis, 
lower  down  the  river,  is 

[Cubsac,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Dordogne,  here  a  broad  estuary,  for- 
merly crossed  in  ferry-boats,  in  which 
passengers  and  carriages  were  embarked . 
The  transit  occupied  from  ^  to  ^  an 
hr.,  and  was  sometimes  attended  \nth. 
danger,  and  always  formed  a  serious 
interraption  to  the  communication 
between  Bordeaux  and  the  French 
metropolis.  For  this  disagreeable 
ferry  an  iron-wire  Suspenswn-bridge, 
the  longest  in  France,  and  in- 
deed in  £\u*ope,  is  substituted.  It 
was  begun  1835,  and  finished  183w, 
at  a  cost  of  3,000,000  fr.,  by  the  engi- 
neer Fortune  de  Verg^z.  It  is  di- 
vided into  6  curves  supported  on  6 
pair  of  piers,  consisting  of  hollow 
open  columnar  shafts  or  towers  of 
cast  iron.  The  roadway  of  the  bridge 
is  raised  93  ft.  above  the  water,  so 
as  to  allow  vessels  of  large  size  to 
pass  under  it  ;  and  the  approaches  to 
it,  from  either  bank,  are  by  a  series  of 
lofty  stilted  arches,  29  in  number,  on 
either  bank,  which  have  a  striking 
effect.  The  bridge  itself  ha^  much 
the  appearance  of  the  Brighton  chain- 
pier,  and  is  of  slight  construction, 
being  warranted  to  stand  no  more  than 
40  years,  it  is  understood.  Besides 
the  suspending  wire  cables,  others  are 
attached  to  the  summits  of  the  piers, 
in  the  manner  of  stays  or  braces,  to 
steady  them.  The  length  of  the  cen- 
tral, or  suspension-bridge,  is  1G40  ft., 
and  the  29  arches,  on  either  side, 
measure  656  ft.,  making  a  total  length 
•  See  p.  228. 
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of  2952  ft.,  or  more  than  ^  a  mile  :  it 
is  20  ft.  wide. 

The  Dordogne  joins  the  Qaronue 
10  m.  below  this  bridge,  and  their 
united  waters  form  the  estuary  called 
the  Qironde,  after  which  the  depart- 
ment is  named. 

The  tongue  of  land  which  separates 
the  Dordogne  from  the  Qaronne,  across 
which  our  road  lies,  is  a  fertile  district, 
chiefly  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  corn- 
fields, and  scattered  over  with  country 
seats.     It  is  called  the  **  Entre  Deux 

^Mers."] 

341  Lormont  Stat.,  on  the  Qacanne. 
Near  this  are  4  tunnels. 

The  approach  to  Bordeaux  is  very 
striking;  the  Railroad  is  carried  along 
the  i*t.  bank  of  the  broad  Garonne,  until 
the  city  of  Bordeaux  appears  lining  its 

,  opposite  concave  bank. 

I  345  Bordeaux  Terminus  is  close  to 
the  magnificent    bridge^    one  of    the 

>  finest    in    Europe,   consisting    of    17 

!  arches  of  stone,  the  walls  and  spandrels 

!  being  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  1 534  ft. 

I  long,  traversing  the  Garonne,  from  the 
little  suburb  la  Bastide  to  the  city  of 
Bordeaux.  Until  1821  the  Garonne 
was  passed  bv  a  ferry ;  and  the  want 

•  of  a  bridge  has  confined  the  city  ex- 

•  clusively  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  river. 
A  bridge  of  wood  was  begun  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  but  was  abandoned 
soon  after  for  one  of  stone,  which  was 
completed,  1821,  by  a  company  of 
shareholders,  who  are  repaid  by  the 
tolls  during  99  years  for  their  outlay, 
which  amounted  to  260,000/.  (6^  mil- 
lions of  francs).     The  architect  was 

t    M.  Deschamps. 

A  vaulted  passage  runs  under  the 
roadway,  between  it  and  the  arches,  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  bridge :  this 

*  gives  a  great  height  of  wsdl  between 
(the  crown  of  the  arches  and  the 
{parapet. 

I  As  the  French  are  fond  of  comparing 
this  bridge  with  that  of  Waterloo,  the 
dimensions  of  both  are  here  given  in 
English  feet. 

No.  of   Width 
Lenirth.  Width.    Arches,  of  Arch. 
Bordeaux    1534      47  17         85* 

Waterloo    1326       40  9       118 

•  Only  the  7  central  uchet  have  this  width, 
the  rest  axe  smaller. 


The  view  of  Bordeaux  from  the 
bridge  is  very  striking.  Opposite  the 
bridge  stands  the  Porte  de  Bourgogne, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
the  Due  de  B.,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 

Passengers  are  conveyed  in  omni- 
buses  from  the  station,  over  the  bridge, 
to 

BoRDKiux,  in  Rte.  73. 
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ROUTE  65. 

POITIERS  TO  CHiTEAUROUX,  BY  ST.  SA- 
VIN ,* — ^EXCORSION  TO  MONTHORILLON. 


119  kilom.=:73^  Eng.  m. 

This  cross-road,  not  much  travelled, 
leads  to  some  interesting  antiquities. 

23  Chauvigny,  a  town  of  1000  Inhab.» 
occupies  a  commanding  height  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Vienne.  It  was,  in 
feudal  times,  a  strong  fortress,  and 
still  possesses  the  ruins  of  3  distinct 
Castles  built  on  the  same  plan,  a  square 
flanked  by  tiurrets.  The  Donjon,  on  the 
top  of  the  liill,  shows  on  one  side  a 
breach  in  its  wall,  made  by  a  battery 
of  cannon  in  the  16th  century,  during 
the  wars  of  Religion,  and  now  filled 
up  with  bricks  arranged  herring-bone 
fashion.  One  of  the  castles,  the  most 
modem,  probably  of  the  13th  or  14th 
century,  with  pointed  windows,  now 
serves  as  a  prison.  There  are  many 
old  houses  in  the  upper  town  dating 
from  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

The  Church,  also  in  the  upper  town, 
is  a  very  interestinff  Romanesque  build- 
ing, decorated  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  Byaantine  art  externally,  and  also 
within;  the  capitals  of  its  columns 
being  carved  witn  mermaids,  monsters, 
&o.,  as  well  as  with  Scriptural  subjects. 

19  St.  Savin  has  a  Church  decorated 
in  its  porch,  nave,  and  crypt,  under 
the  choir,  with  fresco  paintings,  I'epre- 
seuting  Scriptural  subjects  from  the 
Creation,  the  figures  as  large  as  life, 
and  tolerably  well  preserved.  Those 
in  the  crypt  describe  the  legend  of 
St.  Savin  and  St.  Cyprien,  and  are  of 
smaller  proportions.  They  are  probably 
the  work  of  Greek  or  Italian  artists  in 
the  11th,  or  at  earliest  of  the  10th  oen< 
tury,  and  are  certainly  very  valuable  as 
monuments  of  early  art.    It  ha«  b««D 
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remarked,  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity 
or  the  Eastern  origin  of  these  frescoes, 
that  the  horsemen  are  represented 
riding  without  stirrups.  The  whole 
ch.  was  originally  covered  with  paint- 
ings; those  in  the  choir  have  been 
efiaced  by  whitewash.  The  ch.  itself 
is  a  very  ancient  specimen  of  Roman- 
esque architecture  ;  it  is  entered  by 
steps  leading  down  into  it,  and  the  W. 
end  seems  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  rest,  so  as  to  form  a  Narthex,  like 
the  Galilee  of  some  English  churches. 
The  choir  and  shallow  transepts  end  in 
apees. 

[At  McntmorHlon,  12  m.  S.  of  St. 
Savin,  "  in  the  courtyard  of  what  was 
the  baronial  castle,  and  is  now  a  col- 
lege, there  is  an  ancient  and  very 
curious  chapel.  Originally  it  must 
have  been  the  domestic  chapel  of  the 
lords  of  the  adjacent  castle,  doubtless 
erected  by  them,  and  for  their  private 
use.  It  consists  of  a  subterraneous 
crypt,  which  probably  was  the  family 
vaiilt,  and  an  octagonal  chapel  above 
it,  with  a  conical  roof.  Part  of  this 
building  is  in  the  round  style,  and  part 
in  the  pointed.  That  part  which  is  in 
the  round  style  may  belong  to  the 
11th  cent.  The  pointed  part  cannot 
be  older  than  the  13th.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  this  building, 
and  that  to  which  it  owes  its  celebrity, 
is  a  group  of  rudely  sculptured  figures 
which  occupy  a  recess  above  the  door- 
way. Various  explanations  of  this  sin- 
gular group  have  been  offered  by  the 
learned,  but  none  of  them  are  satis- 
factory, and  the  problem  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve,  as  some  of  the  figures 
are  taken  from  ordinary  life,  and  some 
are  allegorical."— J7.  G,  K.  The  most 
singular  and  inexplicable,  perhaps,  are 
two  female  figures,  the  one  corpulent, 
having  toads  or  scarabs  hanging  from 
her  breasts ;  the  other  meagre,  en- 
twined by  serpents,  and  suckling  them. 
This  Church  has  been  repaired  by  the 
Qovemment.  Under  an  arch  on  the 
rt.  is  the  tomb  of  Etienne  de  la  Hire. 
"A  few  miles  W.  of  Montmorillon  is 
lAusaolesChateaux (Inn:  Trois Pigeons), 
where  there  are  a  small  Bomanesque 
church,  and  the  ruins  of  2  castles,  and 
of  a  bridge  which  connected  them,  the 
towers  of  which  remain  in  the  water. 


but  the  arches,  probably  of  wood,  have 
been  destroyed.  The  scenery  is  very 
picturesque ;  there  is  a  cavern  in  the 
rock."— ^.  H,  P.] 

18  Le  Blanc.  The  abbey  of  Fron- 
quambant  is  again  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Trappists.  The  fine  ruined  Ch. 
of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  is  being 
restored  by  them. 

18  Scoury. 

11  St.  Gaulthior. 

15  Lothiers. 

15  ChAteauroux.    (R.  70.) 


ROUTE  QQ, 

POITIERS  TO  ROCHEFORT  BY  NIORT. 

132  kilom.  =  80  Eng.  m.  A  Railway 
is  in  progress,  by  Rochelle. 

Poitiers  (in  Rte.  64)  to 

6  Croutelle,  on  the  road  to  Bor- 
deaux. 

17  Lusignan  on  the  Vonne  (Irms :  H. 
Ste.  Catherine  ; — Lion  d'Or)  gave  its 
name  to  the  noble  family  which  rescued 
Jerusalem  from  the  Infidels  and  for 
some  time  occupied  its  throne.  The 
castle  was  surprised  and  razed  by  the 
CaUiollcs  1574,  and  a  public  walk  occu- 
pies its  site.  The  Church,  a  dilapidated 
building,  has  a  curious  portal,  orna- 
mented with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

1 4  Villedieu  du  PeiTon. 

15  St. Maixent(/nn:L'Ecude France 
—extortionate),  an  old  walled  town, 
5500  Inhab.,  on  a  height  above  the 
S^vre 

10  La  Cr^he. 

13  Nwrt  {Tnm:  H.  du  Raisin  de 
Bouigogne  ;  H.  de  France — ^good),  a 
modem  town,  chef-lieu  of  the  Dept.  of 
the  Deux  Sevres,  on  theSfevre  Niortaise, 
22,000  Inhab. 

The  old  Castle,  surmounted  by  2  keep- 
towers,  each  flanked  by  8  turrets,  re- 
markable as  the  bii'thplace,  or  at  least 
the  cradle,  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whose  profligate  father.  Const-ant  d' Au- 
bign^,  was  confined  in  it,  is  now  the 
Maison  <f  Arret. 

10  Frontenay. 

13  Mauz^. 

12  Surg^res. 

10  Muron. 

16  Rochefort,  in  Rte.  62. 
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§  1.  ITte  scenery  of  Limousin,  through  which  provmce  the  following  Routes 
conduct  the  trayeller  to  the  Pyrenees,  is  thus  described  in  the  excellent  work 
of  Arthur  Young: — 

*'  In  regard  to  the  general  beauty  of  a  countiy,  I  prefer  Limousin  to  every 
other  proyince  in  France.  It  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  feature,  but  is 
the  result  of  many.  Hill,  dale,  wood,  enclosures,  streams,  lakes,  and  scattered 
&rm8  are  mingled  into  a  thousand  delicious  landscapes,  which  set  off  every- 
where this  province." 

The  length  of  the  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  running  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  forming  the  boundary  line  between 
Fnmoe  and  Spain,  is  estimated  at  about  270  m.  The  highest  parts  of  the  chain 
are  near  the  centre,  and  it  descends  considerably  towards  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Gascony.  The  highest  summits  do  not  occur  on  the  central 
ridge  or  main  chain,  but  on  the  buttresses  running  out  from  it  to  the  S.,  and 
therefore  belong  to  Spain.  Only  one  summit  within  the  French  frontier,  the 
Vignemale,  attains  an  elevation  of  11,000  ft.,  while  3  in  the  Spanish  portion  of 
the  chain  exceed  that  measure.  The  average  length  of  the  valleys  running  up 
from  the  plain  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains  is  about  36  m. 

§  2.  Without  doubt  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  France  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Pyrenees,  which,  though  inferior  in  height,  and  on  the  whole  in  grandeur 
of  scenery,  number  of  snowy  peaks,  and  area  of  crystal  glaciers,  to  the  Alps, 
yet  possess  beauties  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  which  the  Alps  cannot  boast. 
The  sunny  atmosphere,  which  they  owe  to  their  more  southern  latitude,  gives 
a  warmth  or  glow  to  the  landscape  which  will  in  vain  be  sought  farther  to  the 
N. ;  and  this  genial  climate,  while  it  banishes  perpetual  snow  to  a  height  of 
about  9000  ft.  (•'.  e.  1300  ft.  above  the  Alpine  snow-line),  also  spreads  a  richness 
of  sylvan  decorations  over  these  mountains  unparalleled  in  Swiss  scenery. 
Heights  which  in  a  more  northern  region  would  either  be  condemned  to  naked- 
ness, or  to  a  scanty  growth  of  lichens,  are  here  clothed  in  verdure  to  the  very 
top ;  and  precipitoiis  rocks,  elsewhere  rejecting  all  vegetation,  are  tufted  in 
every  cranny  and  fissure  with  brushwood,  esx>e^ly  with  box,  which  thrives 
and  spreads  wonderfully. 

But  the  pride  and  boast  and  chief  charm  of  the  Pyrenees  are  their  vast 
forests,  the  seas  of  undulating  foliage  which  clothe  their  sides  and  tops,  not 
merely  of  dark  monotonous  fir,  but  oak  and  beech:  examples  of  these  are  pre- 
sented in  the  upper  part  of  the  Val  d'Ossau,  near  Gabas,  in  parts  of  the  Val 
d'Argelez  and  Vat  d' Aure. 

The  meadows  which  carpet  the  lower  slopes  and  bottom  of  the  valleys  equal 
if  they  do  not  surpass  those  of  Switserland  in  intense  verdure  produced  by  irri- 
gation and  sunshine,  and  approximate  to  the  even  surface  of  an  English  lawn; 
and  while  the  plains  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  are  parched  into  a  yellow  desert, 
here  the  hues  of  spring  are  prolonged  into  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  tra- 
veller is  constantly  refreshed  by  venial  gales. 

§  3.  The  brawling  rivers  {Qares  is  the  local  name,  derived  from  jthe  samo 
Celtic  root  as  our  Avon)  are  remarkable,  beyond  those  of  almost  any  other 
country,  for  their  excessive  purity,  and  for  tints  resembling  beryl  and  chryso- 
prase.  The  waterfalls  are  second  rate,  quite  inferior  to  those  of  Switzerland; 
those  above  Cauterets  are  pretty,  and  perhaps  the  finest.  That  of  Gavamie, 
the  loftiest  in  Europe  but  one  (in  Norway),  though  1300  ft.  high,  is  a  mere 
thread  of  water,  hakea  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  here  the  inferiority 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains  to  those  of  Switzerland  is  most  decided.  The  Lacs 
de  Gaube,  of  Seculeiio  (or  Lac  d'Oo),  and  the  Lac  Bleu,  though  very  interesting 
from  the  adjuncts  of  scenery,  precipices,  and  streamlets  doslung  into  them,  are 
mere  mountain  tarns,  yet  they  are  the  finest  and  almost  the  only  sheets  of 
water. 

The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  has  in  a  considerable  degree  the  character  of  a 
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Tast  wall  drawn  from  sea  to  sea,  masxnuch  as  it  preserves  an  almost  tinvarjing 
ridge,  notched  by  frequent  passes  or  cols,  rarely  more  than  1000  ft.  lower  than 
the  summit  of  the  crest  which  surmounts  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
passes  leading  across  the  chain  are  generally  higher  than  among  the  Alps,  for 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  elevation  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  they 
are  much  lees  accessible  for  high  roads ;  indeed  only  two  are  practicable  for 
carriages — the  Pass  of  the  Bidassoa,  at  the  W.  extremity,  close  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  that  of  the  Col  de  Pertus,  at  the  E.,  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  There  are  however  at  least  50  passes  known  to,  and  used  by,  the 
shepherds  and  mountaineers,  and  most  of  them  practicable  on  horseback. 
They  are  here  called  **  Forts,**  a  very  expressive  name,  for  in  many  instaDcea 
they  are  literally  doors  out  in  the  crest  of  the  mountains  leading  from  Fraaoe 
into  Spain.  The  most  striking  of  these,  and  well  worth  the  traveUei's  attention, 
are  the  *'  Br^he  de  Roland,"  and  the  Port  de  Yenasque,  the  passage  of  which 
roveals  the  grandest,  and  almost  the  only,  view  of  the  Maladetta,  de  monarch 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  run  nearly  at  rL  angles  with  the  great  dorsal 
ridge,  descending  from  the  central  spine  into  the  plain  in  a  series  of  basins 
and  gorges:  the  most  considerable  are  the  valleys  of  the  Qaronne  and  Ari^ge. 

The  most  beautiful  on  the  French  side  of  the  chain  are  the  Val  d'Ai^ex 
(which  no  one  should  omit  seeing),  Yal  d'Ossau,  and  valleys  of  the  Garonne, 
Adour,  and  Lys,  Yal  d'Aure,  and  Yal  d'Aran. 

The  most  grand  gorges  are  those  leading  from  Pierrefitte  to  CSanterets  and 
Xiuz,  and  tlutt  of  Hahourat  leading  to  Pont  d'Espagne,  and  the  approach  to 
Eaux-Chaudes. 

§  4.  Several  Pyrenean  valleys  have  a  termination  quite  peculiar  to  themselves 
— ^in  a  Cirque  or  Oule  (a  local  word,  meaning  pot,  Latin  olla),  a  vast  circle  or 
semicircle,  excavated  in  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  walled  roimd  by  preoipioes 
of  great  height,  surrounding  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  basin,  and  leav< 
ing  no  opening  but  that  by  which  the  watOTS  esciqM.  The  finest  of  these  Cirques 
is  that  of  Qavamie,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Yal  de  Lavedan:  its  walls  are 
loftiest  and  most  perfect;  that  of  Troiimouse  at  the  head  of  the  Yal  d'H^  is 
lai^er,  but  not  sp  dcto :  another  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the  Yal  Estaub^.  The 
nearest  approach^  tnis  peculiar  formation  of  the  vale  head  in  the  Alps  is  at 
Leuk ;  but  the  precipices  of  the  Genmii,  which  wall  it  round,  want  the  semi- 
circular arrangeibent,  as  well  as  the  waterfalls,  the  towers,  and  cylinders  of 
rock,  which  give  the  grand  character  to  the  scenery  of  Qavamie. 

The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  are  separated  from  one  another  by  lateral  ridges 
descending  like  ribs  or  buttresses  from  the  great  chain,  over  which  the  com- 
munication  is  maintained  by  numerous  minor  cols,  called  Portilhns,  or  in  some 
parts  ffourqvettcs.  Such  are  the  interesting  passes  of  the  Tourmalet  and  of  the 
Hourquettes  d' Aireau  and  d' Aspin. 

Most  visitors  to  the  Pyrenees  make  a  point  of  ascending  one  of  the  high  peaks 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  baths,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  or  to  say  they  have 
been  on  such  or  such  a  peak:  hence,  '*  Avez-vous  fait  quelques  ascensions?"  is  a 
common  inquixy. '  The  mountain  which  may  be  ascended  with  least  trouble, 
and  which  repays  well  by  its  prospect,  is  the  i^  de  Bergon»,  above  Luz.  The 
Pio  (hi  Midi  de  Bigarre,  conveniently  reached  from  either  Bar^;es  or  Bagn^res  de 
Bigorre,  is  loftier  and  more  difficult.  Less  easy  still  are  the  Pic  du  Midi 
d^Ossau,  the  Canitfcu  in  the  £.  Pyrenees,  and  the  Br^he  de  Koland ;  while  the 
still  more  lofty  Yignemale  is  no  easy  task  to  surmount,  and  the  Mont  Perdu  is 
both  difficult  and  dangerous — an  exploit  for  a  practised  mountaineer ;  and  the 
Maladetta  wears  snow  on  its  crest  never  trodden  by  human  foot  until  1842. 

§  5.  A  da^  into  Spain,  of  three  or  four  days'  duration,  will  add  much  to  the 
variety  and  interest  of  a  jouraey  among  the  Pyrenees.  The  points  whence  it 
may  be  made  with  moat  advaatage  are  cither  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Sebastian, 
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from  Eaiiz-BonneB  or  Cauterets  to  the  Baths  of  Pantiooaa,  from  Gavamie  to 
Biuaruelo  and  Fanlo,  or  from  Luchon  to  Yenaaque  and  the  Val  d*Aran.  The 
BCimery  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  far  grander  and  wilder  than  on 
the  French.  Those  who  attempt  to  explore  it  must  he  prepared  to  "  rough  it ;" 
they  will  enoounter  a  wild  people,  rude  villages,  accommodations  of  the  very 
worst  kind,  yet  very  expensive,  paths  scarcely  passable,  and  cookery  nauseous 
to  those  unused  to  it,  owing  to  oil  and  garlic.  The  sudden  ti'ansition  from 
France  to  Spain,  the  total  difference  of  peo^e,  language,  manners,  habitations, 
foody  combined  with  the  gnnder  features  of  the  mountain  scenery,  yield  the 
chief  aest  to  such  a  journey.  An  invitation  to  one  of  the  Spanish  Bullfights, 
which  are  held  every  year  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  N.  of  Spain,  may  tempt 
some  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country.  (See  for  details  the  Handbook 
FOB  TiiAVEii^aa  in  Spain.) 

§  6.  The  inhabitanta  of  the  Pyrenees,  composed  of  various  races,  interesting 
for  their  antiquity,  customs,  eostumea,  &c.,  cure  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
traveller.  At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  chain,  S.  of  Bayonne,  you  have  the 
Basques,  the  aborigines  of  W.  Europe,  who  have  seen  Carthaginians,  Celts, 
Bomans,  Qoths,  Saracens,  pass  before  them,  and  still  remain  in  possession  of 
their  mountain  home,  part  in  France,  part  in  Spain,  speaking  a  language  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  any  other  of  Europe.     (See  Kte.  76.) 

The  peasantry  of  B^am,  who  occupy  the  beautiful  Val  d'Ossau  and  its  tribu- 
iaries,  the  land  of  Henri  lY.,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  spent  the  years  of  diild- 
hood,  are  a  fine  race,  retaining  much  of  their  primitive  simplicity  of  manners, 
al<»g  with  their  ancient  oostimies ;  the  men  wearing  the  berret  or  cap,  like  the 
Lowland  bonnet  of  the  Scotch,  and  a  red  sash  round  the  waist ;  the  women 
covering  their  heads  with  the  red  hood  or  oapulet.  In  the  £.  Pyrenees  the 
people  of  Foix  and  Rouasillon  have  a  considerable  resemblance,  in  character, 
dross,  and  language,  to  the  Catalans  of  Spain. 

§  7.  The  proscribed  and  outoast  race  called  Cagots  exist  more  in  tradition 
than  in  reality  at  present  among  the  Pyrenees.  In  these  mountains  there  may 
be  families  who  have  intermarried  with  them,  or  are  descended  from  them,  but 
the  ban  of  caste  no  longer  hangs  over  them.  They  are  said  to  have  been  weak 
in  body  and  mind,  low  in  stature,  sallow  in  countenance,  and  to  have  lived  only 
in  Uie  remotest  valleys,  shunning  their  fellow-men.  There  are  various  theories 
to  account  for  their  origin  and  name,  none  of  them  satisfactory — for  example, 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Qoths,  dispossessed  of  Aquitaine  by 
Clovis — "chiens  de  Qoths,"  whence  Cagots,  by  a  somewhat  forced  derivation. 
2nd.  That  they  sprang  fxx>m  the  Saracens  who  stayed  behind  in  France  after 
their  defeat  by  Charles  Martel.  3rd.  That  they  were  lepers,  baniahed  from 
hiunan  haunts  for  fear  of  infection  ;  or,  what  seems  probable,  fugitives  tainted 
with  heresy  and  driven  apart  from  the  community  by  the  prejudices  and  aver- 
sion of  the  Romish  priesthood.  They  are  now  nearly  lost  through  intermixtm^ 
with  the  mass  of  the  population.* 

§  8.  The  Sportsman  may  still  find  some  occupation  among  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  bear,  the  ibex  or  bouquetin,  and  the  chamois  or  izard,  though 
these  animals  are  growing  rare.  The  bouquetin,  eraecially,  is  almost  extinct ; 
if  anywhere,  he  may  be  found  on  the  Maladetta.  The  izard  is  not  uncommon, 
and  the  best  localities  for  enjoying  this  chace  are  Eaux-Bonnes,  where  are  some 
d^tal  guides  (see  Rte.  83),  the  snow-fields  of  the  Yignemole,  the  Mont  Perdu, 
and  the  Maladetta,  or  in  the  Spanish  Val  de  Broto. 

The  izard  is  hunted  either  by  stalking,  in  the  mannjer  in  which  the  red  deer 
is  stalked,  though  with  much  more  difficulty  and  danger,  amidst  precipices, 
glaciers,  and  snow-fields,  until,  after  a  tedious  pursuit,  the  huntsman  may  have 
tiie  chance  of  a  steady  shot,  or  by  driving  the  animals  by  guides  and  mountain 

•  The  best  acoovnt  of  the  Cagots  is  oontained  in  the  'Histoire  des  Races  mandites  de  la  France 
«t  de  VEspagm,  par  N.  Fr.  Miohel,'  Paris,  1847 ;  an  excellent  work,  and  reliable  aatbority . 
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Bhepherds  towards  the  spot  where  the  chasseur  is  posted.  Success  in  this  case 
entirely  depends  on  the  perfect  knowledge  possessed  hythe  gruldes  of  the  habits 
and  haunts  of  the  Izard. 

The  rivers  are  so  much  netted  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  sport  of 
angling  ;  a  scientific  fisherman,  howeyer,  would  doubtless  find  full  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  rod  among  its  innumerable  Oaves  and  mountain  streams. 

§  9.  History  and  Antiquities. — The  passage  of  the  Pyrenees  by  Hannibal,  and 
afterwards  by  Caesar,  with  large  armies^  are  the  earliest  events  of  importance 
connected  with  these  mountains.  The  pass  by  which  they  crossed  was  that  of 
Pertus,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  chain.  Charlemagne's  advance  into  Spain,  in  778, 
was  through  that  of  RoncesvatJtx,  where  he  received  the  memorable  check  so 
celebrated  in  history  and  romance,  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  the  hardy  moun^ 
taineers,  the  Basques,  who  fell  upon  his  rear  guard  while  entangled  in  the 
defiles,  and  killed  many  of  his  ''paladins  and  peers,"  amongst  them  the 
renowned  Roland,  who  has  left  his  name  upon  the  highest  mountain  ridge  of 
the  chain  in  the  so-called  Br^he,  cleft  through  the  rock,  according  to  the 
tradition,  by  a  swashing  blow  of  his  celebrated  sword  Durandal.  The  valleys  and 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  like  those  of  all  other  border  countries,  abound  in  casties 
and  watch-towers,  relics  of  feudal  times,  when  war  and  rapine  was  the  business 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  all  who  claimed  to  be  noble 
or  gentle.  Those  who  would  know  something  of  the  history  of  these  ruined 
hill  forts,  and  of  the  mode  of  life  of  those  who  occupied  ^em  in  the  14th 
century,  of  the  marauding  expeditions  which  went  out  from  them  on  border 
forays,  to  harry  the  cattle  or  ^r  fields  of  some  neighbouring  chief,  of  ambus- 
cades to  rob  the  burgess  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  his  merchandise,  or 
capture  some  wealthy  ecclesiastic  or  seigneur  of  eminence,  and  clap  him  into 
the  deep  dungeon  until  a  ransom  was  paid,  must  refer  to  the  delightful  pages 
of  Sir  John  Froissai-fs  Chronicles^  the  oldest  and  best  handbook  for  the  Pyrenees, 
which  he  traversed  and  threaded  in  various  directions,  picking  up  anecdotes  for 
his  history. 

In  his  time  many  of  these  strongholds  were  held  by  English  garrisons  for 
the  Black  Prince,  the  province  of  Gascony,  with  Bigorre,  having  been  ceded  to 
the  English  as  part  of  the  ransom  of  the  French  king,  John,  captured  at  Asin- 
cour.  The  tradition  of  the  coimtry,  indeed,  attributes  the  building  of  some  of 
the  castles  to  the  Black  Prince.     He  led  an  English  *  army  into  Navarre,  to 

*  The  name  of  Bastides  (Applied  to  the  eitixena'  boxee  in  the  nei|chbourhood  of  Maneilles) 
was  the  name  of  the  Fskb  Towns  founded  in  the  loth  and  l>lth  centuries,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  many  parts  of  Prance.  They  are  often  called  the  Enoltsh  Town*,  and  many  of 
them  were  undoubtedly  founded  by  the 'kings  of  Enifland.  especially  that  wise  and  politic 
monarch  Edward  I. :  but  many  were  also  founded  by  the  French  kinffs  and  by  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  and  it  is  doubtful  which  hnd  the  prioritv.  They  are  all  readily  distinguished  bv  the 
regularity  of  their  plan,  the  atreets  being  in  straight  parallel  lines,  with  narrow  lanes  at  the 
liack  serving  for  mews,  and  usually  a  narrow  paasa^^e  between  each  house,  so  that  each  plot  of 
ground  was  complete  in  itKlf,  and  each  house  independent  of  its  neighbonn.  The  eroas  streets 
are  at  right  ansles  with  the  otiiers.  There  is  usually  a  central  market-place  with  a  covered  way 
or  piazza  round  it,  the  covered  way  being  often  high  enouuh  and  wide  enough  for  tw^  carts  to 
pass ;  and  it  is  osually  vaulted  over,  the  vaults  often  retaining  their  original  character  where  all 
the  superstmctuie  is  modem.  The  church  generally  stands  in  one  comer  of  the  market-place. 
These  towns  were  alwavs  fortiiled,  and  in  many  cases  the  old  walls  with  IheiV  turreta  and  gate- 
ways remain  perfect.  From  this  circumstance,*  and  from  their  regular  military  plan,  they  are 
commonly  considered  as  military  towns  only,  built  during  the  wars  lietween  the  French  and 
English.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  tmtli ;  they  often  were  so,  bat  they  also  played  an  im- 
porunt  part  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  They  were  pre-eminently  Fh»  Tuwm;  all  their 
inhabitants  wenfrwmen,  and  they  were  endowed  with  liberal  privileges  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  nobles  or  lords  of  the  neighbouring  castles ;  especially  they  had  the  important  privilege 
of  Fkkb  Trade.  They  often  served  as  places  of  refuse  for  the  serfc,  when  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  exactions  of  their  marten,  it  was  in  defence  of  their  privileges,  much  more  than 
for  the  sake  of  either  party,  that  they  were  always  ready  to  Oght  and  defend  their  citv  from  the 
attacks  of  the  barons.  They  may  often  be  recoKuixed  at  once  on  the  map  by  the 'names  of 
V  ille-Franche  or  Villo-Neuve,  of  which  there  are  some  scores  in  all  parts  of  Prance.  Others  had 
more  specific  names,  as  Libonrae,  Saint  Fov,  Montpazier,  &c.  Sec.    Perhapa  one  of  the  most 
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reinstate  Podro  the  Cruel  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  through  the  pass  of  Ronceval, 
the  scene  of  the  "dolorous  rout"  of  Charlemagne. 

Four  centuries  and  a  half  later  the  Pyrenees  once  more  become  connected 
with  English  history,  and  in  a  more  glorious  cause. 

"Many  of  these  romantic  heights  are  endeared  to  an  Englishman  by  the 
recollection  of  gallant  deeds  of  British  valour  performed  at  the  close  of  the 
Peninsular  war.'* — 8.  To  visit  the  scenes  of  the  masterly  passage  of  the  Bidas- 
Boa,  and  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne,  the  spot  where  the  fatal  sortie  took 
place  under  the  walls  of  that  fortress,  the  heights  of  Orthez,  and  those  where 
the  hard-contested  but  decisive  and  final  battle  of  Toulouse  was  fought,  cannot 
but  add  to  the  interest  of  the  journey.  It  will  augment  the  eatisfaction  of  an 
Englishman,  on  visiting  the  theatre  of  the  war,  to  know  that  the  British  com* 
mander,  so  £Eur  from  displaying  the  insolence  of  a  conqueror  on  entering  the 
French  territory,  took  measures  to  repress  rigidly  all  acts  of  plunder  on  the 
part  of  his  troops,  by  careful  discipline.  No  inconsiderable  difficulty  was  at 
first  experienced  in  restraining  the  Spaniards,  smarting  under  the  oppression 
and  wrongs  inflicted  on  their  own  fatherland  by  the  soldiery  of  the  country 
which  they  then  entered  in  triumph,  and  expectiog  to  avenge  upon  its  inhabit- 
ants the  injuries  they  themselves  had  suffered.  The  firmness  of  the  British 
commander,  however,  succeeded  in  alleviating,  as  £fu:  as  possible,  the  horrors 
of  war  to  the  French  ;  and  the  two  following  extracts,  one  firom  a  general  order 
of  the  Duke  issued  after  the  passage  of  the  Bidaasoa,  the  other  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  a  Spanish  officer,  will  show  how  great  care  he  took  to 
effect  this. 

General  Order. — **  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  is  particularly  desirous  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  well  treated,  and  private  property  must  be  respected, 
as  it  has  been  hitherto. 

**  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  must  recollect  that  their  nations  are 
at  war  with  France,  solely  because  the  ruler  of  the  French  nation  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and  is  desirous  of  forcing  them  to  submit  to  his 
yoke ;  and  they  must  not  forget  that  the  worst  of  the  evils  suffered  by  the 
enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  irregularities  of  the  soldiers,  and  their  cruelties  authorized  and  encou- 
raged by  their  chiefs  towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

*'  To  revenge  this  conduct  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  France  would  be 
unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
now  addresses  himself ;  and,  at  all  events,  would  be  the  occasion  of  similar 
and  worse  evils  to  the  army  at  large  than  Uiose  which  the  enemy's  army  have 
suffered  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  would,  eventually,  prove  highly  injurious  to 
the  public  interests."     ♦    »    ♦ 

To  General ,  a  Spanish  Officer. — "  I  did  not  lose  thousands  of  men  to 

bring  the  army  under  my  command  into  the  French  territory,  in  order  that 

important  was  Libourne,  founded  by  Edward  I.,  at  the  hishest  point  to  which  the  River  Gironde 
was  navi^ble  for  the  wine-veasels.  In  consequence  of  this  fevourable  sitoatlou  it  grew  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  population,  and  in  the  fonrteenth  oentnry  it  bid  fkir  to  rival  Bordeaux,  the  jea* 
lousy  of  whoee  citizens  leid  them  to  petition  for  the  curtailment  of  the  privileges  of  the  inha- 
biunts  of  liboome,  in  which  they  ultimately  succeeded ;  but  it  Ions  continued  a  place  of 
importance,  both  in  a  military  and  a  commercial  point  of  view.  A  similar  history  would  apply 
to  many  of  the  others,  and  the  success  of  these  new  towns  often  caused  the  decay  of  the  more 
andent  ones  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  which  had  clustered  round  the  walls  of  aome  csstle  or 
abbey  for  protection.  Such  was  the  case  with  St.  Emilion,  near  Liboume,  which  now  has  a 
moat  desolate  appeannce ;  scarcelv  a  house  seems  to  have  been  Imilt  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  it  is  quite  a  storehouse  for  the  antiquary.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  English  bastides 
toe  generally  more  regular  and  perfect  in  plan  than  the  French  ones,  which  some  attribute  to 
their  being  the  earliest,  and  the  French  ones  bad  copies  of  them — others  to  their  being  the 
latest,  and  built  when  the  system  was  brought  to  greater  perfection.  The  original  charters  of 
nmrly  all  the  English  bastides  are  still  preserved  among  the  national  archives  in  the  Tower  of 
London.^-/.  H.  P. 
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the  soldiers  might  plunder 'and  ill-treat  the  French  peasantry,  in  positive  dis- 
obedience to  my  orders  ;  and  I  beg  that  you  and  your  officers  will  understand, 
that  I  prefer  to  have  a  small  army  that  will  obey  my  orders,  and  preserve  dis- 
cipline, to  a  large  one  that  is  disobedient  emd  undisciplined  ;  and  that,  if  the 
measures  which  I  am  obliged  to  adopt  to  enforce  obedience  and  good  order 
occasion  the  loss  of  men  and  the  reduction  of  my  force,  it  is  totally  indifferent 
to  me  ;  and  the  fault  rests  with  those  who,  by  the  neglect  of  their  duty,  suffer 
their  soldiers  to  commit  disorders  which  must  be  prejudicial  to  their  country." 
—  Wellington  Dispatches. 

§  10.  Bot  Springs — Character  of  the  Watertng-Phcea — Baths  in  the  Pyrenees. 
— ^The  bounty  with  whi<^  Nature  has  poured  forth,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  mineral  sources  of  healing  quality,  of  various 
kinds,  adapted  to  the  various  ills  to  which  flesh  ia  heir,  is  truly  surprising, 
and  an  interesting  natural  phenomenon.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the 
whole  chain  there  are  not  less  than  200  springs,  many  of  them  of  a  high 
temperatiuw. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  they  usually  issue  forth  to  light  near  the  junction 
of  the  primitive  rocks,  as  granite,  gneiss,  or  slate,  with  some  other  formation, 
chiefly  limestone. 

The  value  of  these  natural  medicines  was  not  unknown  to  the  Bomans, 
traces  of  whose  constructions  have  been  discovered  near  more  than  one  of  the 
hot  sources. 

Here  follows  a  list  and  a  brief  character  of  a  few  of  the  principal  watering- 
places,  beginning  from  the  W.,  with  a  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  mineral 
waters  attached. 

Eaux-Bonnes. — A  fashionable  resort,  consisting  of  a  row  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
fine  tall  houses,  chiefly  modem,  and  Parisian  in  their  style,  and  rather  expen- 
sive, in  a  wild  mountain  nook.  The  water  is  sulphureous.  It  is  recommended 
for  those  afflicted  with  complaints  in  the  lungs. 

JCaux'Chcmdes. — Water  sulphureous,  nearly  like  Eaux-Bonnes,  from  which  it 
is  only  3  m.  distant ;  good  but  limited  accommodation,  romantic  scenery 
around. 

Cauterets, — Sulphureous  water*  A  neat  little  mountain  town,  in  an  upland 
valley  surrounded  by  eolossal  peaks.  Plenty  of  accommodation,  and  good  ; 
also  a  place  of  fiaishionable  resort.  In  autumn  frequented  by  many  Spaniards. 
Climate  bracing,  if  not  cold,  firom  the  elevation  of  its  site.  Excursions  nu- 
merous. Its  waters  and  site  are  considered  efficacious  in  bronchial  complaints 
and  rheumatism. 

St.  Sawoeur. — ^Feebly  sulphureous.  An  attractive  watering-place  of  a  few 
dozen  lodging-houses.     Charming  walks  ;  fine  scenery. 

Bareges. — A  complete  hospital,  thronged  with  miserable  invalids  ;  inferior 
accommodation  ;  a  poor  village  in  a  dreary  gorge,  which  nothing  but  the  hope 
of  recovering  health  would  render  endurable  beyond  an  hour  or  two  ;  yet  the 
efficacy  of  its  waters  is  astonislung,  and  in  a  medical  sense  it  deserves  its  cele- 
brity, more  extended  over  Europe  than  that  of  any  other  Pyrenean  bath.  It 
is  often  quite  fall  in  the  season,  and  lodgings  dear.  A  sharp  atmosphere, 
owing  to  its  great  elevation. 

Bagneres  de  Bigorre. — Saline  springs  ;  weak  ;  one  ferruginous  spring.  A 
considerable  town,  something  more  than  a  mere  watering-place,  seated  just 
within  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  verge  of  the  plain,  and  not  much  raised 
above  it ;  warm  climate.  Various  amusements ;  pleasant  excursions.  The 
tepid  baths  are  efficacious  only  for  slight  complaints  ;  the  waters  are  not 
powerful  remedies. 

Bagneres  de  Luchon. — Seated  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains ;  resorted  to  for  pleasure  as  well  as  cure.  Its  waters  are  sulphureous  and 
hot — efficacious  in  rheumatic  complaints  or  cutaneous  affections.  There  are* 
charming  excursions  in  its  vicinity. 
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At  every  French  watering-plaoe  is  a  medical  inspector  appointed  by  the 
goTemment,  and  inTalida  intending  to  take  a  course  of  the  waters  had  better 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  him.  He  will  assist  them  respecting 
lodgings,  and  assign  to  them  a  fixed  hour  for  bathing,  which  they  will  retain 
daring  the  whole  time  of  their  stay — a  measure  ofUoi  indispensable  during 
the  season,  owing  to  the  number  of  bathers,  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the 
bath  at  all. 

The  Bath  Hotaes  {^EtabHaBements  Tkermals)  of  the  Pyrenees  are  very  far  behind 
those  of  Qermany  m  orderly  and  medical  arrangement ;  the  waters,  in  many 
casee,  losing  some  of  their  properties  in  their  passage  firom  the  source  to  the 
baths.  But  their  chief  inferiority  is  in  want  of  cleanliness.  The  cabinets  des 
bains  are  dark  hot  cells ;  the  baths  themselves,  though  of  marble,  mere  troughs, 
calculated  to  inspire  disgust  in  those  who  either  do  not  need,  or  are  not  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  their  sanative  power. 

Works  relating  to  the  Pyrenees. — The  best  of  all  the  descriptions  of  the  Pyre- 
nees are  the  works  of  Bamond  (Uie  Saussure  of  these  mountains),  '  Observa- 
tions dans  les  Pyr^n^,'  and  'voyages  au  Mont  Perdu.'  To  these  may  be 
added,  Vayse  de  Viliiers,  2  vols,  of  Itindraire  ;  and  Charpentier's  Geological 
Essai,  &c.,  now  superseded  by  the  more  recent  geological  papers  by  Elie  de 
Beaumont  and  Du&esnoy,  in  the  Transactions  of  ti^e.French  Geological  Society. 
In  English,  we  have  Mrs.  Ellis's  very  pleasant  little  volume,  Lady  Chatterton's 
charming  work,  more  recent  and  more  comprehensive,  and  the  Hon.  Erskine 
Murray^B  '  Summer  in  the  Pyrenees,'  which  relates  especially  to  the  little- 
visited  valleys  in  the  £.  part  of  the  chain. 

The  very  amusing  '  Letters  from  the  Pyrenees,  1843,'  of  Mr.  Paris,  a  hardy 
and  intrepid  pedestrian,  have  shown  the  way  into  some  of  the  most  remote 
valleys  rarely  visited  and  never  yet  described  by  any  English  writers. 

§  12.    DIRBCTIONS  FOB  TBAVELLEKS  IN  THE  PTREKEE9. — ^APPROACHES  AND 
HOST  DIRKCT  ROUTES. 

1.  The  extension  of  railways  thi'ough  France  since  1845  has  greatly  facilitated 
access  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  best  and  quickest  route  is  by  Paris  ;  Orleans  ; 
Tours ;  Poitiers,  by  railway  in  about  42  hours,  to  Bordeaux,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  36  hours  when  the  Rly.  is  finished  from  Poitiers  to  Bordeaux. 
Thence  to  Pau,  a  land  journey  of  about  125  m.,  2  or  3  days'  posting,  18  hours' 
diligence  ;  or  up  the  Qaronne  to  Langon,  and  thence  by  land  to  Pau. 

2.  From  Paris  to  Orleans,  Yierzon  (railway),  Limoges,  Toulouse,  Bagn^res, 
is  a  long  and  uninteresting  land  journey. 

3.  Paris  to  Ch&lons-sur-Sadne,  by  rail  ;  thence  to  Lyons  and  Avignon,  by 
steamer ;  to  Beaucaire,  Nismes,  and  Montpellier,  by  railway ;  by  land  or 
canal  to  Toulouse  ;  a  land  journey  thence  of  nearly  90  m.  to  Bagn^res. 

The  best  starting  points  for  making  the  tour  of  the  Pjrrenees  are  Pau  for 
those  coming  from  the  W.,  and  Toulouse  for  travellers  approaching  from  the 
£.  Those  who  do  not  intend  to  make  a  permanent  stay  at  any  of  the  watering- 
places  should  dismiss  their  heavy  baggage  before  they  plunge  into  the  moun- 
tains, sending  it  on  by  roulage,  from  the  one  extreme  point  of  their  intended 
tour  to  the  other,  from  Pau  to  Toulouse,  or  nice  versa. 

The  Brunnen  of  the  Pyrenees,  ensconced  each  in  its  own  beautiful  valley, 
form  good  halting-places  for  the  passing  traveller  who  visits  these  mountains 
merely  from  curiosity  to  explore  their  beauties,  and  he  may  thus  terminate 
almost  every  day's  journey  in  a  comfortable  hotel,  or  at  least  in  tolerable 
quarters.  Almost  every  valley  is  acoeesible  by  a  good  carriage  road,  but  it 
stops  at  a  certain  distance,  without  surmounting  the  mountain  ridge,  or  pene- 
trating into  Spain,  except  the  two  extreme  passes  at  the  E.  and  W.  ends  of  the 
chain.    As  there  are  few  carriage  roads  over  even  the  lateral  ridges  from  one 
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valley  into  another,  those  who  travel  only  in  carriagee  must  retrace  their  steps 
down  the  valleys.  Pedestrians  and  equestrians  (and  the  only  way  to  see  the 
Pyrenees  to  advantage  is  on  foot  or  horseback)  may  pass,  in  most  instances,  by 
foot  or  bridle  paths,  out  of  one  valley  into  another  across  the  minor  ridges  which 
separate  them,  and  thus  enjoy  some  of  the  finest  scenery  without  going  twice 
over  the  same  ground.  The  great  chain  can  only  be  crossed  in  the  same  way, 
by  bridle  or  foot  paths,  over  some  of  the  many  Ports  or  Cols,  more  than  50  of 
which  are  enumerated  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean. 


§  13. 


SKELETON  TOUR  OF  THREE  OB  FO0R  WEEKS,  TO  INCLUDE  THE  MOST 
INTERESTING  OBJECTS  IN  THE  W.  PYRENEES. 


1    Pau.    Starting-point  to— 
\    Eaux  Bonnes  et  Chaudes. 

*  Pic  du  Midi  d'Osaau. 

*  Col  de  Torte. 

*  Vald'Azun. 
\  Argelez. 

Cauterets. 

*  Pont  d'Espagne,  Lao  de  Qaube 
^or  from  *  Eaux-Chaudes  to  Panticosa 
in  Spain,  by  Pont  d'Espagne  to  Cau- 
terets]. 

Qoige  of  Pierrefitte. 
Luz,  or  St.  Sauveur. 
Gavamie. 

*  Br^che  de  Roland,  back  to  Luz 
[or  to  Busaruelo  and  Eanlo  in  Spain, 
and  back]. 

*  Val  d'H^. 
«  Yignemale. 


Bareges. 

*  Tourmalet. 

*  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre.    j 
Bagndres  de  Bigorre.  ^ 

*  Lac  Bleu. 
Hourquette  d'Aspin. 

*  Arreau. 

*  Tramesaigues  and  the  Val  d' Aure. 

*  Port  de  Peyresourdes. 

*  Lao  de  Secul^jo. 
Bagn^res  de  Luchon. 
Val  de  Lys. 

*  Port    de    Yenasque,    Yenasque, 

YieUa. 

*  St.  Beat,  in  Val  d'Aran. 

*  Toulouse.  1 

N.B,  This  mark  *  denoteb  places 
which  cannot  be  reached  in  carriages, 
but  only  on  horseback  or  foot. 


■\ 


CARRIAGE  TOUR  BT  P06T-ROAD6. 


I    Pau.    Eaux  Bonnes  et  Chaudes. 

Louvie,  Lestelle,  Lourdes,  Argiblez, 
Cauterets.  ^ 

Pierrefitte,  Luz,  Bar&ges. 
Loiu*des,  Bogn^resjie  Bigorre,  Valley 
of  Urip,  Arreau  (?  no  posting). 
\      Lannemezan,    Cierp,    Bagn^res    de 
I  Luchon. 


1  QSSOif  ^^'  ^^^- 
\  St.  Gaudens. 

I  Toulouse. 

N.B.  Ladies  may  be  carried  up  to 
most  of  the  points  of  interest  in  a 
chaise  k  porteur. 


COMPLETE  TTINERART  OF  THE  FRENCH  PTRENEEB  FROM  BORDEAUX  TO 
PERPIGNAN.* 


Days.         Night  Quarters. 
1   Mont  de  Marsan. 

^  *  — onne. 


gJBayon 


f  Citadel  (Sortie). 
\     of  the  Adour.- 


Objects  of  Interest. 

Embankments  to  turn  the  course 
St.  Pierre  d'Arruby. — ^Biarritz. 


4 1  St.  Sebastian  and  back,  I  I^*««8ti^g  ride  through  scene  of  the  wm-  in  Spain. 
5}     bv  Dilicrftnpft  \     — Irun  and  Hemam,  curious  Spanish  towns. — 

5  J     oy  L^iligence.  ^     See  Citadel  of  St.  S.  and  walk  to  Passages. 


•  Compiled  from  the  notes  of  J.  J.,  a  most  experienoed  traveller  in  the  Pyrenees,  obUgingly 
communicated  to  the  Editor.  '  o  -»  ' 
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Dcnjs.  Night  Quarters, 

6    St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port. 


TlRoDcesvalles,   15  m. 
8/     from  St.  Jean. 


9   Oloron. 
10  Val  d'Aspe. 


Eaux-ChaudeB: 
d'Oaaau. 


Objects  of  Interest, 

\{hvn:  Soleil)  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  crowned  by 
the  citadel. 

Arrange  about  paBsport  and  procure  a  guide  and 
horse  at  St.  Jean.  It  will  take  a  day  to  go,  and 
the  same  to  return. — A  poor  village. — The  Abbey 
is  tenantless;  but  there  is  an  Inn. — ^A  stone  cross 
on  the  plain  marks  the  spot  where  Roland  fell. 

By  Maul^n  (Hdtel  Vefour  good),  a  Basque  to¥m, 
and  Tardetz. 

BedouB,  best  sleeping-place,  but  bad. — Take  pro- 
visions— at  least  white  bread. 

Cross  from  Escot  by  the  Col  de  Marie  Blanche, 
and  Plan  de  Benou  (the  bed  of  a  former  lake),  to 
Bielle  in  Val  d'Ossau. 


i 

|Eaux-Bonnes.  Ascent  of  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau. 


14  Pau. 

15  Cauterets. 

16  Cauterets. 

17  Panticosa. 

18  Eaux-Bonnes. 

19  Aigelez. 

20  Luz. 

21  Luz. 


nnfOrip  or  Bagn^res  de 
I     Bigorre. 
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2<  [Bagn^res  de  Bigorre. 

25  Arreau. 


2g  I  Aragnouet  or  Hospice 
271 


de  Coubise;  miser- 
able quarters. 


28  Bagndres  de  Luchon. 

29  Bagn^s  de  Luchon. 

30  Luchon  or  Venasque. 

31  Yald'Aran:  Lez. 


{By  Diligence.     Or,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  visit  Pau, 
cross  Col  de  Torte  and  descend  Val  d'Azun  to 
Argelez. 
(By  Lourdes  (Argelez,  ascend  Val  d'Aztm,  as  far  as 
\     Pouy  le  Hun).— St.  Savin. 
Ascend  Monn^;  10  hrs.  up  and  down, 
r  Visit,  on  the  way,  the  Pont  d'Espagne  and  Lac  de 
I     Oaube. 
By  the  Case  de  Broussettes. 

I  By  Col  de  Torte  and  the  beautiful  Val  d'Azun,  12 
]     hours'  walk. 
Pic  de  Bergons. — St.  Sauveur. 
Gavamie  and  Br^he  de  Roland.     If  Val  d*H^ 
also,  you  must  sleep  at  Gavarnie  and  scale  the 
Br^he  next  day. 
By  Bareges,  which  may  be  seen  en  passant.     Turn 
off  at  foot  of  Tourmalet,  and  ride  up  by  the  Lao 
d'Oncet  to  the  top  of  the  Pic  du  Midi.     Sleep 
at  Grip,   if  unable  to  reach  Bagn^res.     Start 
early. 

(gea  marble -works. — Baths. — Walks. — Visit  Lao 
Bleu. — Pic  de  Monne. 
I  Ascend  Penne  de  I'Hyeris.  Cross  Hourquette 
I  d' Arreau, 
Ascend  Val  d*Aiu-e  by  Vielle,  beyond  which  it 
splits  into  several  branches.  That  called  Val 
d'Aragnouet  and  Gorge  de  Couplan  contains 
magnificent  mountain  scenery,  forests,  cascades. 
— Return  to  Arreau. 

{'  By  Val  de  Louron,  Port  de  Peyresordes,  and  Lac  ^ 
jl'O^i     If  time  admits,  ascend  by  Scalane  upper' 
Lake. 
Ya^  de  Lya. — Go  or  return  by  Sopra  Bagn^res.- 
tVoTt  cte  Venasque — TrouHilu  Taureau — returning 
J     by  Port  de  Hcade,  to  Luchon.     N,  B,  This  ex- 
]     cursion  may   be   extended  to   Venasque,    and 
\    round  the  Maladetta  to  Vitallez  and  Viella. 
'  f  By  Port  de  Portillon  to  G£il  de  Garonne.— Castel 
\    Leon. — ^Bososte. — Sleep  at  Baths  of  Lez. 
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Sect.  IV. 


Days.         NigU  Quarters, 
32  Cierp  or  Luchon. 

I  [St.  Bertrand  de  Com-  I 
I  83  <  minges ;  Inn  in  Haute  ^ 
^       (  ViUe.  I 


34  St.  Oaudens. 


34  St.  Qlrona;  poor  Inn. 

35  Foix. 

36  Taraacon. 


37\ 
38J 


Ax  or  Mt.  Louis. 


89  Prades. 
40  Prades. 


Objects  of  Interest. 

Below  Lez  the  finest  part  of  Val  d' Aran.— St.  Beat. 

See  the  church  and  remains  of  Lugdimum  Con- 
venonmi  below  the  town. — Ride  up  Val  de 
Barouse  to  Maul^on.  The  mountains  are  pierced 
with  caverns. 

1  Visit  la  Basse  Qrotte  de  Gargas,  5  m.  from  St. 
Bertrand,  near  Tyberan. — Cross  the  Keste  to 
St.  Oaudens. 
IBy  Diligence  to  St.  Martory,  where  hire  a  horse 
to  St.  Girons,  on  the  Sallat,  a  bad  cross  road^ 
but  practicable  for  vehicles. 
By  Bemont  and  La  Bastide  de  Seron. 
Visit  Iron  Mines  of  Vic  de  Sob. 
*  Cross  to  Puycerda  and  Bourg  Madame  by  Port  de 
j     Morens.     Arrange  with  the  Douane  to  \ake  a 
^     horse  across  the  frontier.  Sleep  at  Bourg  Madame 
(     or  at  Cabannes  under  the  walls  of  Mt.  Louis. 
Ride  by  Olette  down  Vale  of  Tet. 
Ascend  Canigou:  must  start  early. 
Next  day  to  Perpignan  and  Narbonne. 


§  14.   PASSPORTS 'CONTETANCES — ACCOMMODATION  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

Passports, — Those  who  mean  to  enter  Spain  should  obtsdn  a  Spanish  Consul's 
visd  at  Bordeaux  or  Bayonne,  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken  for  refugees  or 
smugglers; — they  should  also  provide  themselves  with  the  Spanish  Handbook. 

Mallepostes  from  Toulouse  to  Bayonne  and  from  Limoges  to  Pau.  Diligences 
run  regularly  from  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  to  Pau  and  Tarbes,  from  ToiUouse 
to  Bagn^res  and  Tarbes,  which  is  the  point  of  concentration  for  conveyances 
from  all  directions;  and  in  summer  a  constant  communication  is  kept  up 
between  all  the  watering-places.  The  diligences,  however,  are  ill  appointed 
and  very  slow,  and  the  routes  they  follow  exceedingly  circuitous.  They  are 
of  use  to  the  pedestrian  in  conveying  his  luggage  from  place  to  place. 

Inns  are  inferior  to  those  in  the  German  watering-places :  the  best  are  at 
Pau,  Eaux-Bonnes,  Cauterets,  Luz,  and  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre  (by  far  the  best); 
many  of  them  have  the  fault  of  filth.     Those  at  Bareges  are  inferior. 

The  chcwges  vary  much,  especially  for  rooms,  according  to  the  season,  rising 
exorbitantly  when  the  places  are  fuU.  Provisions  are  cheap. — ^Bed,  1  f.  50  c. 
to  2  f. ;  dinner  (table-d'hdte),  3  f. ;  bi'eakfast  k  la  fourchette,  2  f. ;  tea  or  cofiPee, 
1  f.  50  c.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  traveller's  expenses  ought  not  to  exceed 
8  f.  per  diem;  and  if  he  stop  a  week  or  longer  in  an  hotel,  he  may  easily  bar- 
gain for  6  f.  The  chance-traveller  is  often  asked  3, 4,  or  6  f.  for  the  worst  bed- 
room for  a  single  night  during  the  season. 


Fr. 


Board  and  lodging  at  an  hotel  for  a 

month'or  6  weeks,  per  diem  .  .  5 —  6 

Caldche  and  2  horses          .  .  .  16—18 

Ej^Dcnses       J  j^  i^one,  exclusive  of  feed  .  .  3—4 

at  Bagneres     .         ^  ^           ^  ^         for  ^  mouih  .  .  60—80 

de  Btgorre.       x  room  in  the  town            .  .  .  1  f.  50  c. 

Bath  at  a  fixed  hour           •  •  •  1 

Warm  linen      .         .         •  •  •  0 

,^                       \  Chairmen  (porteurs)           •  •  •  0 

1^1^  venison,  game,  ortolans,  truffles,  mountain-IK>ut,  ^een  figs,  and  straw- 
^■^  berriesjsjtfe  among  the  delicacies  whidi  await  the  traveller  m  the  Pyrenees. 


cent. 
• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

to2f. 

0 

10 

40 


Ptbenees. 


Route  70, —  Orleans  to  Toulouse, 
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"  The  remote  valleys— Val  d'Aran,  Val  d'Aure,  and  all  thoBe  on  the  Spanish 
side — are  miserably  off  for  inns  ;  travellers  should  always  take  provisions 
thither,  or  at  least  white  bread,  as  the  rye-bread,  which  can  alone  be  procured, 
is  ^t  to  disagree  with  strangers." — J,  J, 

Midmg  horses,  or  rather  ponies,  very  unprepossessing  to  look  at  for  the  most 
part,  yet  hardy  and  capable  of  work,  and  well  used  to  the  mountains,  are  kept 
at  all  the  watering-places.  The  charges  for  them  are  moderate,  vis.  5  f.  a  day, 
including  the  feed,  or  3  f.  paying  the  forage,  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  do.- 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  French  visitors  at  the  baths  to  unite  in  large  parties, 
and  invade  some  quiet  valley,  or  interesting  point  of  view,  in  troops  of  cavalry 
50  or  60  strong,  and  to  establish  there  a  pic-nic.  Very  little  regard  is  paid  by 
these  riotous  assemblages  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  Awakening  the  echoes 
with  the  loud  cracks  of  the  whip  with  which  they  urge  on  their  jaded  hacks, 
they  scour  along  the  rough  roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  attired  in  the  most 
ftntastic  costume — ^men  and  women  wearing  the  red  sashes  of  the  peasantry, 
and  broad-brimmed  felt  hats;  while  even  the  ladies  assume  neat  white  pan- 
taloona,  sometimes  set  off  with  boots  and  spurs. 

Guid€8, — There  are  very  excellent  and  trustworthy  professional  guides,  well 
acquainted  with  the  mountains,  and  many  of  them  capital  mountaineers  and 
BkUfiil  sportsmen;  though  not,  perhaps,  so  good  as  the  guides  of  Switzerland 
or  Savoy.  The  best  are  met  with  at  Eaux-Bonues,  Cauterets,  Luz,  Bagn^res  de 
Bigorre  and  Luchon.  A  guide  receives  5  f .  a  day,  feeding  and  lodging  himself. 
A  horse  must  be  provided  for  him,  unless  the  traveller  is  willing  to  be  retarded 
by  his  following  on  foot. 

For  return-money,  4  f .  a  day  each  for  horse  and  man,  until  the  guide  can 
reach  his  home  from  the  place  where  he  is  dismissed,  is  the  fair  allowance;  but 
5  f.  are  generally  asked. 

Chaises  a  Portcw. — There  is  scarcely  an  excursion  off  the  high-road,  however 
distant,  or  a  mountain-top,  or  other  spot,  however  difficult  of  access,  which 
ladies  may  not  reach  by  the  aid  of  a  chair  on  poles.  Each  lady  will  require 
from  4  to  6  chairmen;  the  cost  is  15  f.  a  day,  and  3  or  4  f.  pour  boire.  This 
conveyance  has  been  pronounced  by  a  lady  traveller  **  at  once  the  gentlest, 
safest,  and  most  agreeable  mode  of  conveyance  imaginable.  The  chairmen 
will  go  anywhere  and  everywhere;  and  instead  of  being  rocked  and  jolted  in  a 
dislocating  machine,  those  who  cannot  walk,  and  fear  to  ride,  ai'e  carried  about 
like  petted  children,  without  the  risk  of  fatigue  or  the  probability  of  danger."— 
Mrs.  Boddington, 


ROUTE  70.* 

Oai^EANS  TO  TOULOtJBE  ET  ChAtEAU- 
BOUX,  KAILWAT  [CHEMIN  DE  FEB  DU 
centre],  LIMOGES,  AND  MONTAUBAN. 

570  kilom.  =353  Eng.  m. 
•  RaUvnty — Orleans  to  Ch&teauroux, 
143  kilom.,  in  progress  to  Limoges.  A 
Malleposte — Ch&teauroux  by  Limoges 
to  Toulouse  in  33  hrs.  Diligences  daUy. 
A  bridge  carries  the  line  across  the 
Loire.  It  nearly  follows  the  line  of 
the  post-road. 

*  The  Editor  has  not  trmvelled  this  roate 
beyond  Vienon,  and  will  be  glad  of  oorreetions 
or  addiikmal  iafonnation  horn  thoae  who  have. 


The  tutrnel  of  TAllouet  is  1236 
m^res  long,  and  is  lighted  by  Id 
openings. 

An  avenue  of  trees  leads  from  the 
bridge  of  Orleans  to  the  suburb  St.  Mar- 
ceaux,  abounding  in  countrv  houses; 
and  a  little  farther  on  is  the  indus- 
trious villi^  of  Olivet  (3250  Inhab.). 
Here  the  river  Loiret  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  about  2  m.  below  its  source, 
and  5  or  6  above  its  termination  in  the 
Loire.  The  Chdteau  of  La  Source,  the 
residence  of  the  banished  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  near  this,  is  described  in  Rte. 
48.  Below  the  bridge,  between  it  and 
the  Oh&teau  de  Ponty,  on  the  1.  bank. 
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Route  70. —  Vierzoti — Chdleauroux. 


Sect,  ir 


it  is  pretended  that  the  assassination 
of  the  Due  de  Guise  by  Poltrot  took 
phkce :  he  was  conveyed  to  Caubray, 
where  he  breathed  his  last.  , 

The  Railroad,  as  £eu:  as  Vierzon,  tra- 
verses the  district  of  la  triste  Sohgne, 
noted  for  its  barrenness;  a  large  part  of 
it  being  waste  land,  heath,  and  com- 
mon ;  a  dead  flat  of  hungry  sandy 
gravel,  the  surface  slightly  varied,  and 
die  scenery  monotonous.  The  name 
Sologne  (Segalonia)  has  been  derived 
from  "segale,"  seigle,  barley,  the  crop 
chiefly  produced  on  its  unprofitable 

80il.(?) 

23  La  Fert^  St.  Aubin  Stat.  At  the 
entrance  of  this  village,  on  the  1., 
stands  the  Chftteau  of  Loweudahl, 
named  after  a  Danish  general  who 
served  in  the  armies  of  France  along 
with  his  friend  Marshal  Saze,  and  was 
made  Marshal  de  France  for  his  share 
in  the  capture  of  Bergen -op-Zoom.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  Prince  d'fissling, 
son  of  Marshal  Massdna.  It  is  a  low 
building,  surrounded  by  water.  The 
name  Ferti,  an  old  form  of  fortifi^, 
denotes  the  existence,  in  ancient  times, 
of  a  castle,  embattled  and  fortified  by 
royal  permission,  granted  to  the  seig- 
neur. 

39  Lamotte  Stat.,  D^pt.  Loire  et 
Cher. 

46  Nouan  le  Fuzelier  Stat. 

58  Salbris  SUt. 

70  Theillay  Stat. 

80  Vierzm  Junction  Stat— The  rail- 
way to  Bourges,  Nevers,  Moulios,  and 
Vichy  (Rte.  103),  here  branches  1.  from 
the  line  to  Ch&teauroux.  {Inns:  Croix 
Blanche;  H.  desMessageries.)  Vierzon, 
a  town  of  the  D^pt.  Cher,  and  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Berry,  enlivened 
by  the  Canal  de  Berrv,  which  passes 
through  it,  nmning  side  by  side  with 
the  river  Cher.  Bv  means  of  it  the 
iron  of  Berry,  manufactured  in  furnaces 
not  far  distant  from  the  town,  is  ex- 
ported; and  coal  is  brought  hither  to 
smelt  it.  Pop.  4700.  At  Vierzon  the 
tiresome  Sologne  has  terminated;  the 
valley  of  the  Cher  is  rather  cheerful, 
and  on  its  borders  are  some  vineyards. 
The  Evre  and  the  Cher  are  crossed  on 
quitting  Vierzon. 

96  Chery  Stat. 


100  Reuilly  Stat. 

109  St.  Lizaigne  Stat. 

117  Issoudun  Stat. 

128  Neuvy  PaQloux  Stat. 

144  Chdteaurovtx  Stat.  —  fnns:  La 
Poste  (Ste.  Catherine)  ;  H.  de  France. 
This  town,  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  Indre 
(Pop.  13,847),  is  of  little  interest  to 
the  traveller,  but  of  considerable  in- 
dustrial importance,  owing  to  its  ex- 
tensive cloth  manufactures,  the  sale  of 
which  is  estimated  at  4  millions  of 
francs  yearly.  The  wools  of  Berry 
are  almost  exclusively  used  in  their 
fabrication.  Some  trade  is  also  carried 
on  in  iron,  there  being  more  than  40 
iron  furnaces  in  the  department.  The 
Castle,  on  an  eminence  above  the  Indre, 
close  beside  the  modem  Prefecture,  is 
a  gloomy  building,  flanked  by  turrets, 
probably  of  the  16th  centy.  It  waa 
the  prison,  for  23  years,  of  the  un- 
fortunate Cl^mence  de  Mailld,  Prin- 
cesse  de  Cond^  and  niece  of  Kichelieu, 
who  here  ended  a  life  of  suffering, 
1 694.  The  Grand  Cond^,  her  husband, 
repaid  her  devotion  to  him,  and  ill- 
requited  affection,  by  procuring  from 
Louis  XIV.  an  order  for  her  imprison- 
ment ;  and  his  last  dying  request  to 
the  king  was,  that  she  should  never  be 
set  free.  Her  grave  in  the  ch.  of  St. 
Martin  was  violated  1793.  The  town 
owes  its  name  to  an  older  chateau, 
built  in  the  10th  century  by  one  Raoul 
de  D^ols.  One  of  the  old  toicn  gates,  a 
venerable  structure,  still  remains. 

General  Bertrand,  who  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  was  a  native 
of  ChAteauroux. 

At  Boui^g  Dieu,  or  Ddols,  situated 
within  1^  m.  of  Ch&teauroux,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  and  a 
ch.  containing,  in  a  crypt  under  the 
altar,  a  curiously  carved  marble  sar- 
cophagus. 

Hailicay  to  Limoges  (135  kilom.)  in» 
progress,  1854.     It  crosses  the  valley 
of  the  Gkuretempe  on  a  viaduct  more 
than  a  mile  (2  kilom.)  long. 

Malfeposte  to  Toulouse  by  Limoges 
in  33  hours.  Diligences  to  Tours  by 
Loches.     (Rte.  56.) 

15  Lothiers,  a  dreary  country  of 
heath,  to 

14  Argenton,  a  town  of  4000  luhab.. 
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on  the  CreiiBe:  it  had  once  a  large 
castle  flanked  by  10  high  towers,  dis- 
mantled by  Louis  XIY.,  and  farther 
reduced  to  ruin  in  recent  times. 

15  Le  Fay. 

25  La  Sout«rraine. 

16  MorteroUee. 

17  VilleauBrun. 
17  Morterol. 

12  Chanteloube. 

15  Maifion  Kouge. 

14  Limoges  {Inns :  Boule d'Or,  dirty; 
H.  Richelieu,  not  much  better;  H.  de 
Perigord),  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Limousin,  at  present  chef- 
lieu  of  the  D^pt.  Haute  Vienne,  is  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  town, 
situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Vienne. 
Pop.  27,611. 

It  ifl  very  picturesque  in  its  ancient 
street  architecture,  but  has  few  curi- 
osities to  show  to  the  passing  stranger. 
The  Revolution  swept  away  the  greater 
number  of  its  chivches,  many  of  which 
were  curious  from  their  antiquity.  Of 
those  which  remain  the  most  interest- 
ing are 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne,  begim 
in  the  13th  centy.,  and  slowly  con- 
tinued down  to  the  16th,  when  the 
work  came  to  a  stand;  and  the  build- 
ing has  since  remained  a  mere  frag- 
ment, consisting  of  the  Choir,  the  N. 
transept,  and  two  compartments  of 
the  nave,  now  blocked  up  bv  a  common 
partition  wall,  while  at  the  spot  to 
which  it  ought  to  have  extended  rises 
an  isolated  belfry,  now  in  a  very  in- 
secure condition,  separated  by  a  wide 
gap  from  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  Under 
this  tower  is  a  Romanesque  porch  be- 
longing to  an  older  cathedral.  The 
ch.  is  built  of  granite,  and  terminates 
in  an  apse.  The  interior  is  not  re- 
markable in  itself,  but  contains  a  Jub^j 
or  roodloft,  removed  without  reason, 
1789,  from  its  proper  place  between 
the  choir  and  nave,  to  one  side  of  the 
nave.  It  is  a  curious  jumble  of  flam- 
boyant Gothic  ornaments  and  tracery, 
with  sculpture  in  the  style  of  the  Re- 
naissance (date  1543).  It  has  been 
seiHously  mutilated,  and  its  niches 
robbed  of  their  statues,  but  contains 
curious  bas-reliefs,  among  which  are 
represented  the  Labours  of  Hercules. 


Its  construction  is  attributed  to  Bishop 
Langeac,  whose  Tomb  is  remarkable  for 
the  richness  and  elegance  of  its  decora- 
tions, far  superior  to  those  of  the 
Jub^.  It  was  prepared  for  him  before 
his  death,  1541,  and  includes  some 
admirable  bafl-reliefs,  well  worth  ex- 
amination in  spite  of  their  mutilations; 
among  them  one,  representing  "Death 
on  the  White  Horse,"  is  much  praised. 
Two  other  monuments,  that  of  Bishop 
Regnault  de  la  Porte,  of  the  14th  cent., 
and  of  Bernard  Brun  his  nephew,  de- 
serve notice. 

St.  Michel-aux' Lions  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  town,  owing  to 
its  tall  and  graceful  tower  and  spire, 
planted  on  the  highest  ground,  sur- 
mounting the  other  buildings.  This 
ch.,  erected  1364,  is  named  from  the 
rudely  sculptured  figures  of  lions  which 
ornament  its  porch;  the  lightness  and 
height  of  the  8  lofty  pillars  supporting 
the  roof  are  alone  remarkable  in  the 
interior. 

An  old  Cross  of  granite,  in  front  of 
the  ch.  of  St.  Aurelian,  deserves  men- 
tion for  the  elaborate  workmanship  be- 
stowed on  it,  which  has  recently  been 
concealed  under  a  coat  of  oil  paint. 

The  Episcopal  Palace  is  a  handsome 
building  of  granite,  with  a  fine  Garden 
attached  to  it. 

Although  Limoges  was  an  important 
place  in  Roman  times,  imder  the  names 
Lemomces  and  Augustoritum,  there  are 
no  remains  of  Roman  buildings.  The 
only  trace  of  the  amphitheatre,  to 
which  Molifere  alludes  in  Jif.  de  Poitr- 
ceaugnac,  Act  I.,  Scene  6,  is  the  name 
Les  Arenes  given  to  a  burial-ground. 
Its  site  is  nearly  covered  by  the  Place 
d*Orscn/,  on  one  side  of  which  runs  a 
terrace,  whence  there  is  a  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Vienne.  A  Latin 
name,  **Aqua  lenis"  is  said  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  Fontaine  Aigoulene,  and 
its  water  is  supplied  through  a  Roman 
conduit. 

The  ancient  fortifications  of  Limoges 
have  been  thrown  down,  planted,  and 
converted  into  boulevards  and  public 
walks;  nothing  therefore  remains  as  a 
relic  of  that  terrible  siege  (1370)  and 
capture  by  assault  of  the  place  by  the 
Black  Prince,  who,  irritated  at  its  re- 
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volting  from  him,  through  the  treachery 
of  ita  bishop,  swore  by  the  soul  of  his 
father  that  he  would  have  it  bock 
again.  Too  ill  to  ride  on  horseback,  he 
directed  the  operations  from  a  litter, 
and,  having  forced  a  breach  by  blowing 
up  a  tower,  entered  through  it,  and, 
denying  quarter  to  its  wretched  inha- 
bitants, allowed  3000  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  be  massacred — a  blot 
on  the  £air  fame  of  his  heroic  career, 
the  verge  of  which  he  had  already 
reached,  for  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  him,  and  he  breathed  his  last  six 
years  after. 

Limoges  is  distinguished  by  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  the  upright 
chancellor  d'Agueeseau,  bom  1688. 
Yergniaud,  the  Republican  orator,  the 
leader  of  the  Girondins,  beheaded  by 
Robespierre  1793,  Marshal  Jourdan, 
the  con<iueror  at  Fleurus,  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  and  Dupuytren  the  surgeon, 
were  also  natives.  Limoges  likewise 
produced  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies a  series  of  artists,  among  whom 
the  names  of  Laudin,  Noel,  Leonard, 
Courtois,  Rexmore,  are  conspicuous, 
eminent  for  the  beautiful  paintings  in 
enarrutl  which  they  produced,  still  so 
highly  esteemed  all  over  Europe. 
NaylUer,  the  last  master  in  this  genre 
of  art,  died  1765,  and  the  art  died  with 
him.  It  appears  to  have  originated  as 
early  as  the  12thcenty.,  and  was  brought 
hither  by  Greeks  from  Byzantium,  but 
was  at  its  acm^  in  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
The  private  cabinets  of  M.  Germeau 
and  M.  Maurice  Ardent,  of  Limoges, 
contain  some  very  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  enamels. 

The  ManufaciuM  at  present  most 
prevalent  here  is  that  of  poroelam,  due 
to  the  discovery  in  this  neighbourhood 
(at  St.  Trieiz)  of  the  kaolin,  or  pure 
white  porcelain  earth,  consisting  of  the 
decomposed  felspar,  arising  from  gneiss, 
which  alone  fumishes  a  fit  material 
for  the  manufacture.  The  substance 
appears  to  owe  its  origin  not  to  a  mere 
disintegration  of  the  gneiss,  but  to  an 
electro  -  chemical  decomposition,  and 
combination  with  neighbouring  rooks, 
especially  such  as  are  ferrug^oua.  Se- 
vres is  supplied  hence  with  the  kaolin, 
and  nearly  2000  persons  are  employed 


in  and  about  Limoges  in  making  china. 
There  are  also  some  cotton  and  woollen 
mills. 

The  Limousin  horses  are  a  celebrated 
breed,  in  much  request  for  the  French 
cavalry;  they  are  reared  in  the  prairies 
bordering  on  the  Vienne. 

Mallepostet  to  Toulouse; — to  Peri- 
g^eux,  Auch,  and  Pau. 

Diligences  to  Toulouse,  Bordeaux, 
Poitiers,  Angouldme,  Clermont,  Mou- 
lins,  Blois,  yalen9ay. 

The  road  from  Limoges  to  Bordeaux, 
by  Perigueux,  is  described  in  Rte.  71. 

[At  tiie  town  St.  Junien,  18  m.  from 
Limoges  on  the  way  to  Angouldme, 
is  a  very  curious  ch.  of  the  11th  centy., 
contaimng  at  the  back  of  the  high 
altar  a  curious  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  adorned  with  reliefs  in  the 
Byzantine  style  of  art.  It  contains 
the  relics  of  the  saint,  much  visited 
by  devout  pilgrims.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  near  the  bridge  is  a 
chapel  of  the  15th  centy.,  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  1  m.  out  of  the  town,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Vienne,  are  the 
ruins  of  St,  Amand.  M.  M^rimde  ob- 
served  in  its  transept  a  basin  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock,  supplied  by  a  spring  of 
running  water,  into  which  little  pieces 
of  bread  had  been  cast  by  the  peasants, 
as  offerings  to  St.  Amand,  who  is  be- 
lieved still  to  work  miracles,  though  his 
shrine  has  been  destroyed  for  ages.] 

At  Boisseuil,  7  m.  from  Limoges, 
we  leave  about  1  m.  to  the  rt.  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Chahtssei,  a  curious 
example  of  the  art  of  fortification  in 
the  middle  ages,  situated  on  an  iso- 
lated rock  at  the  junction  of  two 
streams.  It  must  have  been  very 
strong  both  by  its  natural  position 
and  its  outworks.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  12th  centy. 

20  Pierre  Buffl^re.  Arthur  Toung 
praises  much  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  country  to  Brives,  hill  and  val- 
ley, a  quick  succession  of  landscapes. 

21  Beausoleil. 

1 8  Uzerche,  a  picturesque  little  town 
on  a  conical  hill,  converted  into  a  penin- 
sula by  the  bend  which  the  Yez^re 
makes  round  it.  It  has  a  curious  Ro- 
manesque ch,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
surrounded  at  the  £.  end  by  5  apsidal 
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chapels,  partly  destroyed.  Under  it  is 
a  crypi,  contaiiiiiig  the  tomb  of  St. 
Coronat,  in  a  niche,  closed  in  front  by 
a  wooden  railing.  Insane  persons  are 
shut  up  within  it  for  a  night,  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  thereby  recoyer 
their  reason ! 

The  road  to  Tulle  here  turns  off  to 
thel. 

l^TuUe  (Irm:  H.  de  Lyon),  a  town 
of  8000  Inhab.,  singularly  placed  in 
the  fork  of  a  deep  narrow  valley  of 
the  Corr^,  a  fresh  bubbling  stream, 
which  runs  through  it,  bordered  for 
a  considerable  distance  with  houses, 
many  of  them  ancient  and  picturesque. 
The  Cathedral  had  a  slice  cut  from  it, 
in  Revolutionary  times,  to  make  way 
for  a  public  walk.  The  nave  only 
remains,  of  granite,  in  a  severe  and 
early  style  of  Qothic. 

The  town  has  an  important  manu- 
fiictory  of  fire-arms. 

DUigence  to  Clermont  by  Ussel,  and 
to  Mont  Dore  les  Bains.l 

About  10  m.  W.  of  Uzerche  is  the 
Chateau  de  Pompadour,  anciently  the 
residence  of  a  noble  family,  several  of 
whom  were  governors  of  the  province 
of  Limousin,  whose  name  was  never 
sullied,  until,  after  the  extinction  of 
their  line  (1722),  it  was  bestowed  upon 
the  mistress  of  Louis  XY.,  the  daughter 
of  the  bankrupt  butcher  Poisson. 

25  Domsenac.  Picturesque  varied 
country ;  groves  and  forests  of  chestnut. 

10  Brives  (Inn:  H.  de  Bordeaux, 
clean,  comfortable,  and  a  good  cook, 
who  makes  capital  p4t^)  enjoys  a  fine 
situation  in  the  valley  of  the  Corrdze; 
but  its  favourable  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance is  not  realised  in  its  interior, 
which  contains  nothing  remarkable  but 
an  ancient  Gothic  house  attributed  to 
the  English:  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  Brives 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  Cardinal  Du- 
bois, son  of  an  apothecary,  who  be- 
came tutor  and  afterwards  minister  to 
the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  of 
Marshal  Bnine,  one  of  the  generals  of 
tiie  Republic,  assassinated  at  Avignon 
1815. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  and  of  maise 
flourishes  near  this. 

The  road  has  now  reached  a  hilly 
country:  it  passes  within  a  short  dis- 


tance of  the  castle  de  NoaiiieSf  cradle 
of  the  noble  family  who  derive  their 
ducal  title  from  it,  now  in  ruins;  a 
modem  ch4teau  has  been  built  not 
far  off.  The  old  feudal  Castle  of 
Turenne,  situated  about  2  m.  to  the 
£.  of  the  road,  on  the  Tourmente,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dordogne,  gave  a 
name  to  another  great  family,  illus- 
trious  by  deeds  as  well  as  by  descent: 
the  Duos  de  Bouillon  obtained  the 
domain  and  viscounty  of  Turenne  by 
alliance.  Within  its  walls  the  wife 
of  the  Great  Cond^,  a  fugitive  with 
her  son  from  the  pursuit  of  Mazarin, 
was  received  amidst  a  crowd  of  en- 
thusiastic partisans  of  the  Fronde,  in 
1650,  and  sumptuously  entertained  for 
8  days;  during  which,  taking  counsel 
with  the  Dues  de  Bouillon  and  de  La 
Rochefoucauld,  she  planned  the  me- 
morable rising  in  the  South  which  was 
called  the  civil  war  of  Ouienne.  She 
here  summoned  her  vassals  and  re- 
tainers to  mount  the  fawn-coloured 
scarf,  and  to  rally  round  her  for  the 
rescue  of  her  husband  from  prison. 
At  the  order  of  the  Due  de  Bouillon 
the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  the  400 
villages  of  his  vicomt^  of  Turenne, 
and  the  peasants  at  once  flew  to  arms 
and  flocked  round  his  standard. 
20  Cressensac  (D^pt.  Lot). 
Truffles  flourish  in  the  uncultivated 
ground  around  this  village. 

IG  Souillac,  a  miserable  little  town 
in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Dordogne, 
on  its  rt.  bank. 

After  crossing  the  river,  a  steep 
hill,  nearly  3  m.  long,  requires  to  be 
surmounted,  in  effecting  which  the 
postmaster  is  authorised  to  attach  a 
pair  of  oxen  to  all  four-wheeled  car- 
riages. 2  m.  on  the  1.  is  the  village 
and  chAteau  of  La  Mothe  F^n^on,  not 
the  birthplace,  as  some  have  stated, 
of  the  author  of  T^^maque,  but  a 
property  belonging  to  his  family.  A 
hilly  country,  arid,  barren,  and  un- 
interesting, all  the  way  to  Cahors. 

16  Peyrac. 

18  Pont  de  Rodes. 

17  Pelacoy.  Near  this  is  Murat, 
and  a  little  beyond  it  La  Bastide,  the 
birthplace  of  ifoachim  Murat,  general 
of  cavalry,  and  King  of  Naples.  He 
waa  the  son  of  an  aubergiste  who  was 
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steward  in  the  family  of  the  Talley- 
rands. 

A  long  but  gradual  descent  of  nearly 
5  m.  leads  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Lot. 

The  -very  distant  outline  of  the 
Pyrenees,  150  m.  off,  may  be  distin- 
guished in  clear  weather  near 

16  CaJiors.  (Inns:  H.  des  Ambas- 
sadeurs,  not  very  clean,  but  excellent 
cook;  TroisRois;  de  1' Europe,  good.) 
Cahors,  the  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  le 
Lot  (Pop.  12,050),  is  situated  on  the 
top  and  round  the  base  of  an  escarped 
rock,  on  a  wide  sweeping  bend  of  the 
river  Lot.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town 
of  narrow  streets,  full  of  antique  edi- 
fices, to  which  a  new  quarter  has  been 
added.  The  name  comes  from  its 
ancient  appellation,  Divona  Cadfirconmi, 
and  there  still  exist  the  scanty  remains 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  of  a 
conduit,  which  conveyed  water  to  it 
from  the  village  St.  Martin  de  Vem, 
through  La  Roque,  where  are  vestiges 
of  the  arches  of  an  aqueduct. 

The  Cathedral,  a  truly  fine  edifice, 
consists  of  a  large  nave,,  surmounted 
by  two  hemispherical  cupolas,  in  the 
Byzantine  style  ;  a  portal  and  the 
choir  are  Gothic.  The  Bishop's  Palace 
is  now  the  Prefecture.  The  bishop 
originally  bore  the  title  of  count,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
sword  and  gauntlets,  which  he  depo- 
sited on  the  altar  when  he  said  mass. 
When  he  took  possession  of  his  diocese, 
he  was  received  at  the  gate  of  the 
town  by  his  vassal,  le  Vioomte  de 
Sessac,  bareheaded,  without  cloak, 
with  one  leg  bare,  and  the  foot  .in  a 
slipper,  and  was  conducted  by  the 
count  in  that  guise  to  his  palace,  and 
waited  on  by  him  there  at  table.  This 
curious  tenure  had  fallen  out  of  use 
before  the  Revolution. 

The  surprise  and  capture  of  Cahors 
in  1580  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  Henri  IV.  (when  King  of 
Navarre).  He  reached  the  town  bv  a 
forced  march  of  30  m.  under  a  bummg 
sun,  and,  posting  his  men  in  ambus- 
cade among  the  walnut-trees,  awaited 
the  nightfall ;  when,  silently  appi-oach- 
ing  the  gate,  he  blew  it  up  with  a 
petard,  and  entered  himself  the 
seventh,  followed  by  700  men,   and 


leaving  700  outside  to  check  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  to  the  gar- 
rison. The  bursting  of  the  gate  had 
alarmed  the  town,  which  was  strongly 
guarded,  and  a  shower  of  stones  and 
tiles  from  every  housetop  assailed  the 
Navarrese  troops  and  their  general. 
The  combat  was  carried  on  throughout 
the  night,  and  yet,  when  dawn  ap- 
peared, the  assailants  had  gained  but 
a  very  small  footing.  Henri  was 
strongly  advised  to  retire,  especially 
when  intelligence  was  brought  of  the 
arrival  of  succour  to  the  town  ;  but 
the  king,  setting  his  back  against  a 
shop,  persisted  in  fighting  on,  ex- 
claiming, "Ma  retraite  hors  de  cette 
ville  sera  celle  de  mon  &me  hors  de 
mon  corps."  The  reinforcements  were 
driven  back,  but  Henri  still  had  to 
struggle  step  by  step,  to  lay  siege  to 
every  street,  and  almost  to  every 
house.  It  was  not  until  the  fifth  night 
that  CJahors  submitted.  Henri's  sol- 
diers, irritated  by  the  resistance  made 
by  the  garrison,  put  a  great  many  to 
the  sword. 

On  the  open  promenade  de  Foss^,  in 
front  of  the  collie,  is  placed  a  statue 
of  F^n^lon,  who  was  a  student  here. 
One  of  the  bridges  over  the  Lot,  built 
in  the  14th  and  15th  cents.,  is  curious, 
being  surmounted  by  3  gate-towers,  to 
defend  the  approach  to  the  town. 
Cahors  is  the  native  place  of  Pope 
Jean  XXII.,  whose  name  was  Jacques 
d'Euze  ;  his  Castle  is  pointed  out  near 
the  entrance  to  the  town,  on  the  side 
of  Paris  ;  also  of  Clement  Marot,  the 
poet,  author  of  sonnets,  ballads,  &c. 
(1495),  and  page  to  Marguerite,  sister 
of  Francis  I. 

The  country  around  produces  a 
goo^  deal  of  wine,  which  is  not  much 
known,  but  is  not  bad,  and  trujjfies  in 
abundance. 

21  La  Magdeleine. 

17  Caussade  stands  on  the  fertile 
plain  watered  by  the  Loire  ;  it  is  a 
town  of  5000  Inhab.,  famed  for  turkeys 
stuffed  with  truffles. 

In  the  next  stage  the  river  Aveyron 
is  crossed,  and  we  enter  the  wide  and 
fertile  plain  of  Languedoc,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  with 
little  interruption. 

23  Montanban  {Inns ;  H.  de  France ; 
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de  TEurope  ;  clean,  and  comfortable), 
chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  Tarn  et  Qaronne, 
is  a  good-looking  little  town,  with 
elean  and  wide  streets,  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Tarn,  here  lined  by  a  fine  quay, 
and  crossed  by  a  brick  bridge  of  the 
13th  cent.,  but  modernized,  at  the 
end  of  which  stands  the  I^r^fectiwe, 
a  square  building  with  4  turrets  at 
ita  angles.  There  ia  not  much  to  be 
seen  in  the  town.  The  Cathedral  is  a 
large  modem  building  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture, with  a  frontispiece  at  the  W. 
end. 

"  The  Promenade  of .  Les  Terrasses 
on  the  borders  of  the-Ti^soon,  and  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  ramparts,  com- 
mands that  noble  plain,  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,  which  extends  on 
one  side  to  the  sea,  and  in  front  to  the 
Pyrenees,  whose  towering  masses, 
heaped  one  upon  another  in  a  stu- 
pendous manner,  and  covered  with 
snow,  offer  a  variety  of  lights  and 
shades  from  their  indented  forms  and 
the  immensity  of  their  projections. 
This  prospect  has  a  sort  of  oceanic 
vastness,  in  which  the  eye  loses  itself ; 
an  almost  boundless  scene  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  an  animated  but  confused  mass 
of  infinitely  varied  parts,  melting  gra- 
dually into  the  distant  obscure,  from 
which  arises  the  amaring  frame  of  the 
Pyrenees,  rearing  their  silvered  heads 
far  above  the  clouds." — A,  Young. 

Montauban  is  a  flourishing  manu- 
facturing town,  producing  various 
kinds  of  woollen  cloths,  hair  stuffs 
(cadis,  moUetons),  which  are  exported 
to  the  colonies.  It  has  24,660  Inhab., 
nearly  one-half  of  them  being  Protest- 
ants, and  there  is  a  Protestant  College 
here  for  the  instruction  of  pastors. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  cents.  Mont- 
auban was  a  stronghold  of  Protest- 
antism, its  inhabitimts  having  early 
embraced  the  Reformed  doctiines,  and 
being  prepared  to  defend  them.  It 
endtired  m  consequeiice  a  very  me- 
morable siege  in  1621,  from  the  royal 
army  led  on  by  the  favourite  Luynes, 
who  brought  hither  his  master  Louis 
XIII.  ;  but,  instead  of  witnessing  its 
&11,  after  nearly  3  months  of  fruitless 
assault,  Louis  and  his  minister  were 
forced  to  withdraw,  such  was  the  ob- 
France.         ^  4 


stinate  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  skill  of  their  governors.  Under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the 
Protestants  of  Montauban  were  singled 
out  to  suffer  the  direst  persecutions, 
inflicted  by  the  •so-called  Dragonnades, 
or  quartering  of  regiments  of  soldiers 
on  thffloci,  who  exercised  every  species 
of  licence,  inquisitorial  tyranny,  and 
cruelty,  with  the  design  of  forcing 
them  to  become  Roman  Catholics. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Tarn  we  pass  under 
an  arch  of  brick  into  the  extensive 
suburb  of  Ville  Bourdon,  founded  by 
the  Protestants  expelled  from  Tou- 
louse in  1562. 

We  enter  the  grand  route  from 
Bordeaux  to  Toulouse  (Bte.  73)  a 
little  short  of 

22  GrisoUes.  The  Gkronne  runs 
parallel  with  our  road,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance on  the  rt.,  through  a  plain  of 
unequalled  fertility.  The  British  army, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  passed 
the  river,  before  the  battle  of  Tou- 
louse, by  2  pontoon  bridges  above  the 
small  town  of  Grenade  on  the  1.  bank 
nearly  opposite  Castelnau,  15  m.  below 
Toulouse.  The  road  crosses  the  river 
Lers  a  little  farther  on.  The  capture 
of  the  bridge  over  it  at  Croix  Daurade, 
by  a  gallant  change  of  the  1 8th  hussars, 
on  the  day  before  the  battle,  secured 
a  communication  between  the  colimms 
of  the  allied  army,  part  of  which 
marched  up  the  rt.  and  part  up  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Lers,  to  attack  the  strong 
position  of  Marshal  Soult. 

12^t.  Jory. 

The  approach  to  Toulouse  lies  over  t 
a  bridge,  flanked  by  2  columns,  thrown  ( 
across  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which,  half/ 
encircling  the  town  on  the  N.  and  E., ' 
joins  the  Garonne  about  a  mile  to  the 
rt.  of  this   bridge   in  the  Faubourg 
d'Amaud  Bernard.  i 

The  Obelisk  on  the  height  to  the  1.  < 
marks  the  centre  of  Marshal  Soult's 
position  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse, 
which,  though  strongly  fortified  by 
redoubts  and  oannon,  was  carried  by 
the  Allies  (see  p.  248). 

17  Toulouse. — (^Inns :  H.  de  France. 
H.  de  r  Europe,  kept  by  Bibent,  Tl&co 
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Lafayette  ;  good  situation ;  comfort- 
able ;  good  cuisine.  H.  Souville ; 
very  good.  H.  du  Midi.  H,  C5aj8sel.) 
i  In  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 
Gascony  and  Languedoc,  beginning  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  Pyreneeu,  and 
stretching  from  thenj  nearly  100  m. 
N.,  stands  Toulouse,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Languedoc,  and  now  of  the 
Ddpt.  of  Haute  Garonne.  It  is  built 
on  both  banks  of  the  Garonne,  just 
above  the  point  where  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Mediterranean,  falls  into  it,  after 
winding  round  the  N.  and  E.  sides  of 
the  town.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
brick  bridge  connecting  the  city  with 
the  suburb  St.  Cyprien  on  the  1.  bank 
I  of  the  river. 

It  is  far  from  being  a  handsome 
.   city ;    its    streets    are    irregular    and 
I  dirty,  its  houses  and  even  churches  of 
I  brick  ;  and  neither  public  nor  private 
I  buildings  are  distinguished  by  special 
I  architectural  beauty  :  but  it  ranks  as 
the  seventh  city  in  Fmnce,  from  the 
number  of   its  inhabitants  (77,400), 
and  the  extensive  trade  and  commerce 
of  a  provincial  capital  which  it  enjoys. 
It    is    interesting   from  its  historical 
souvenirs,  as  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Visigoths  from  413  to  507, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  Clovis  on 
the  battle-field  of  Vouill^  near  Poi- 
tiers ;  as  the  place  where  the  art  of 
the  Troubadours  was   encouraged  at 
the  gay  court  of  its  counts ;    as  the 
scene  of  the  papal  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,    headed    by    an    English 
leader,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Parliament  of  Toulouse.     But  the  Re- 
volution has,  as  usual,  done  its  worst 
to  extirpate  all  tangible  relics  of  by- 
.   gone  days. 

'        The  Place  du  Capitole  (once   Place 
j  Royale),  a  handsome  square  of  regular 
,  modern  buUdings  (one  of  which  is  an 
exceedingly  sumptuous  caf^),  is  the 
'  centre  of  bustle  and  traffic  ;  the  chief 
market-place,  and  the   point    of  de- 
.  parture  of  the  main  thoronghfares.    It 
is  named  from  le  Capitole,  or  H6tel  de 
Ville,  so  called  either  from  the  tradi- 
tion thai  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans 
the  Capitol  of  the  Tolosates  may  have 
stood  here,  or  from  the  meetings  of 


the  civic  chapter  (capitolium),  whose 
members  were  also  called  capitouls, 
on  this  spot.  The  building  presents  ^ 
externally  a  modem  front,  finished 
1769,  with  eight  columns  of  red  Pyre- 
nean  marble  in  the  centre,  and  in-  i 
eludes,  besides  the  municipal  build-  " 
ings  and  the  archives,  the  Theatre  in.  / 
the  1.  wing.  The  principal  apartment, 
running  along  nearly  the  whole  length, 
of  the  first  floor,  is  the  Salle  des  Illua- 
tres,  or  hall  of  the  worthies  of  Tou- 
louse, so  called  from  38  terra-cotta 
busts  of  men  of  note,  bom  in  and  near 
Toulouse,  or  connected  with  it,  each 
with  a  pompous  Latin  inscription 
below  it,  filling  as  many  gilt  niches  in 
the  walls.  In  real  truth,  a  great  many 
— as  Riquet,  engineer  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  &c.,  have 
no  connection  of  birth  with  the  town  ; 
and  many  more,  though  really  citizens, 
have  no  claim  to  renown  beyond  its 
walls.  Among  those  of  most  general 
celebrity  may  be  mentioned  Raymond 
St.  Gilles,  Count  of  Toulouse,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  first  crusade  ;  Cujas, 
the  lawyer  {"  cujus  merum  nomen 
plus  laudis  amplectitur  quam  quselibet 
oratio  potest"),  who  was  rejected  by 
the  university  here  when  a  candidate 
for  the  professorship  of  law  ;  and  P. 
Fermat,  the  mathematician,  inventor 
of  the  integral  calculus,  b.  1608. 

In  this  hall  are  held  every  year  the 
meetings  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Jeux  Flo- 
raux,  deriving  its  origin  from  the  an- 
cient troubadours,  but  founded,  it  is 
said,  by  one  Clemence  Isaure,  a  Tou- 
lousan  lady,  who  revived  the  science 
of  the  ''gai  Scavoir"  in  the  14th 
centy.  (1333).  Her  very  existence, 
however,  is  not  a  little  doubtful,  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  her  in  the 
archives  of  the  town,  though  her 
statue  is  preserved  in  the  Capitole« 
In  spite  of  these  doubts,  the  society 
has  adopted  her  as  its  patroness  and 
founder,  and  every  year  at  the  begin- 
ning (3rd)  of  May,  after  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  church  of  the  Daurade 
in  which  her  tomb  once  was,  it  distri- 
butes, to  various  competitors,  prizes 
consisting  of  golden  and  silver  flowers, 
the  violette,  amaranthe,  eglantine, 
souci,  and  lis,  for  the  best  original 
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compositions  in  verse,  and  essays  in 
prose,  for  wiuch  the  directors  give  the 
subject.  The  society  maintains  about 
equal  importance,  and  the  prize  com- 
positions have  nearly  the  same  literary 
value,  as  those  of  the  bardic  meetings 
held  in  Wales.  Although  the  exist- 
ence of  CMmence  is  uncertain,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
society,  and  it  claims  for  itself  to  be 
tiie  oldest  literary  institution  in  Eu- 
rope, dating  from  1333.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  in  that  year  a  number  of 
Troubadoiuni,  or  Mainteneurs  du  Qai 
Scavoir,  citizens  of  Toulouse,  met  in  a 
field  near  the  town  to  distribute  prizes 
to  the  composers  of  the  best  verses. 

In  the  same  room  with  the  statue  of 
Cl^menoe  Isaure  is  preserved  the  axe 
with  which  Henri  Due  de  Montmo- 
rency, the  victim  of  the  implacable 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  one  of  the 
last  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
of  France,  was  decapitated.  It  is  a 
sort  of  huge  carving-knife^  and  was 
made  in  the  town.  The  execution' 
took  place  1632,  in  the  first  court  of 
the  Capitole,  at  the  feet  of  the  statue 
of  Henri  lY.,  in  whose  reign  that  part 
of  the  building  was  erected.  In  the 
2nd  court  on  the  rt.,  two  barred  win- 
dows mark  the  dungeon  in  which  the 
duke  was  confined,  and  belong  to  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  building.  Here 
also  is  the  old  Salle  de  Consistoire,  with 
ornamented  roof  and  chimney  (?  if 
still  existing).  The  council  chamber 
of  the  senators  of  the  town,  or  capi- 
touls,  equivalent  to  the  ^chevins  else- 
where^  no  longer  exists. 

The  antiquity  of  the  municipal  pri- 
vileges of  Toulouse,  and  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  magistrates,  who  were 
elected  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
who  were  recognised  by  Raymond  V. 
as  far  back  as  1152,  deserves  notice. 
These  rights,  of  5  centuries'  duration, 
were  infringed,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  citizens,  by  Louis 
XIV.,  who  caused  the  capitouls  to  be 
appointed  at  Faxia  by  royal  ordonnance. 

The  Place  du  Capitole    is    a    good 

starting-place  from  which  to  visit  the 

chief  curiosities  of  the  town. 

y       *VEgli8e  St,    Semin,   the    largest, 

(  oldest^  and  most  perfect  ecclesiastical 


edifice   here,   is   a  plain    building  of 
brick  and  stone  in  the    Romanesqud 
style,  finished  and  consecrated  1090^ 
by  Pope  Urban  II.     It  is  conspicuous  i. 
for  its  lofty  octagonal  Tmcer,  formed  i« 
by  5  tiers  of  arches,  each  story  less  in 
size  than  that  below  it.     The  upper 
part  is  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  lower 
corresponds  in  style  with  the  church 
below.  Of  its  2  S.  porches,  one  is  distin- 
guished by  a  curious  early  Byzantine 
bas-relief  over  the  door,  and  by  the 
capitals   of   its  columns  representing ; 
the  murder  of  the  Innocents,  expul-, 
sion  of  Adam,  &c. ;  the  other,  a  doublei\ 
portal   leading   into  the  S.  transept,} 
bears  carved  capitals  of  the  7  deadly  | 
sins.    By  the  side  of  it,  within  a  mo- 
dernised chapel,  open  to  the  air,  are  | 
several  tombs  of  early  counts  of  Tou- 
louse.    The  interior  is  remarkable  for 
its  very  long  Nave  (not  imlike  that  of  i 
St.   Albans,   but    flanked    by  double  ) 
aisles).     The  E.  end  is  semicircular   " 
and  its  arches  round ;  close-set  columns 
support  the  vault  above  the  high  altar- 
painted   with   the    colossal   figure    of 
Christ  and  the  symbols  of  the  4  evan- 
gelists.    From  the  aisle  behind  it  pro- 
ject 5  apsidal  chapels,  decorated  with 
curious  carvings  of  saints  and  legends 
in  wood.     Here  also  is  a  model  of  the 
church  as  it  stood  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, showing  that  it  formed  an  iso- 
lated fortress,  apart  from  the   town, 
walled  in  by  towers  and  battlements. 
Some  curious  Byzantine  bas-reliefs  in 
white  marble,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  old  church  of  St.  Semin,  built 
by  Charlemagne  in  the  8th  centy.  (?), 
are  let  into  the  wall  of  the  aisle  behind  Y 
the  choir ;  they  represent  our  Saviour,  j 
angels,  and  saints.    The  Crypt  under  " 
the   choir,  modernised   in   the    15th 
centy.,  was  the  place  of  deposit  of 
relics  in  great  number  and  esteemed 
of  immense  value.    Before  the  Revo- 
lution this  church  indeed  boasted  of 
possessing  the  bodies  of  no  less  than  7 
of  the  apostles  ;  that  of  St.  James  was, 
it  is  true,  irduplicate,  another  of  his 
bodies    being    preserved   at  Compos- 
tella  !    This  motto  was  blazoned  over 
the  entry — "Hon  est  in  toto  sanctior 
orbe  locus"  . 

The  wooden  stalls  of  the  choir  ar^  ^ 
H  2 
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well  carved  in  the  style  of  the  16th 
centy. 

The  Clvirch  of  St.  Taur,  aittiated  in 
the  street  leading  from  the  Capitole 
to  St.  Semin,  derives  its  name  from 
the  wild  bull  to  whose  horns  the 
body  of  the  martyr  St.  Satumin  was 
bound  by  his  heathen  persecutors. 
The  struggles  of  the  furious  animal 
having  detached  it  from  the  cords  on 
this  spot,  a  church  was  in  consequence 
erected.  That  at  present  existing  has 
nothing  remarkable  but  its  flattened 
fronton  belfry,  surmounted  by  an- 
gular arches. 

The  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  a  brick 
building  of  great  loftiness,  erected  in 
the  14th  centy.,  is  now  turned  into  a 
magasin  de  fourrage,  and  filled  with 
hay  ;  that  of  the  Jaoobina,  surmoimted 
by  a  conspicuous  brick  tower,  rising 
in  arches  having  straight-angled  heads, 
is  of  vast  size,  and  of  brick,  like  the 
other  churches.  It  has  become  a 
barrack,  and  is  divided  by  floors,  the 
lower   story  serving  as  a  stable  for 

'     I  artillery  horses. 

^^  I      Issuing  out  of  the  Place  du  Capitole 

w^  /  by  the  Rue  de  la  Pomme,  we  come  to 
I'  the  CaViedraly  or  Eglise   St.  Etienne, 

^'/  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  and 
I  want  of  concord  in  all  its  parts.  The 
I    large  and  beautiful  rose  window  is  out 

;  !    of  the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  main 

;  portal  immediately  below  it ;  the  cen- 
tre of  the  nave  is  parallel  with  the 

^  Bide  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  its  two 
walls  do  not  correspond.  The  nave 
was  built  by  Raymond  VI.,  Comte  de 
Toulouse,  in  the  1 3th  oenty.,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  favouring  the  heretical 
Albigeois,  and  was  excommunicated  in 
consequence  by  the  Pope.  Raymond 
was  besieged  within  the  walls  of  Tou- 
louse by  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  appointed  by  Innocent  III. 
head  of  the  crusade  against  the  he- 
retics. He  met  his  death  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  from  a  stone 
discharged  by  a  mangoyl,  whilst  he 
was  endeavouring  to  repel  a  sally  of 
the  citizens,  in  the  9th  month  of  the 
fruitless  siege,  on  St.  John  Baptist's 
day,  1218.  Count  Raymond's  con- 
struction is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
church,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to 


be  removed  by  those  who  raised  the 
very  elegant   Flamboyant   Choir,      It 
was  begun  1272,  but  not  roofed  until 
1502,  by  the  Cardinal  d'Orleans,  son 
of    the   brave   bastard    Dunois,   who 
built  also  the  docher  and  the  singular 
isolated  column  called  Pilier  d^  Orleans, 
which  fronts  you  as   you   enter  the  { 
nave.     There    is   some   good  painted  • 
glass  in  the  choir.     The  tower  is  sin-  T 
gular  from  its  form,  having  two  broad  i 
sides  and  two  narrow.  j. 

In  the  Rue  des  Arts  is  the  *Mttsee,  J 
deposited  in  the  desecrated  church  of 
the  Augustins,  and  comprising  a  large 
collection    of   bad  paintings,    copies, 
&c.,  filling  two  rooms,  one  of  them, 
being  the  old  church  itself,  which  has 
been    re-roofed   and   re-floored.     The 
best  pictures  are  a  Ferugino,  St.  John 
Evangelist  and  St.  Austin  ;  a  Vander 
Meulen,  Siege  of  Cambray  ;  and  a  cu-  I 
rious  painting  of  the  eight  capitouls  i 
forming  the  town  council  of  Toulouse  J 
in  1645.     A  good  collection  of  casts  ' 
from    the    antique  is    placed  in  the      ^ 
chapterhouse,    an    elegantly    vaulted     y 
and   groined   apartment  of  the  14th      ^ 
centy.,    supported   on    light   jpillars.    \ 
The   Collection  of  Antiquities    m   this 
museum  is  the  most  interesting  sight     ^ 
in    Toulouse ;     it    is     placed    under 
the  admirable    direction   of   M.    du  ^ 
Mege,    who    may    be    considered    its  ' 
founder.     The  locale  which  it  partly 
occupies  is  the  elegant  Gothic  Cloister 
of  the  old  church,  the  traceried  arches 
of  which  are  supported  on  pillars  of 
marble  in  pairs,  producing  an  efieot  \ 
not  imlike  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,      t 

In  addition  to   a    small   series  of] 
Egyptian    sculptures,  there    are    nu-  | 
merous  inscriptions,  Roman  and  Gkdlic, 
votive  altars,  &c.,  with  fragments  of, 
statues  and  of  marbles,  from  various, 
places  in  Languedoc  and  the  Pyrenees, 
showing    that    the    quarries    of   the  I 
Pvrenees  were  worked  by  the  Romans.  \ 
The  most  remarkable  piart  of  the  col- 
lection, however,  is  the  three  following 
series,  forming  an  almost  uninterrupted   > 
chain  in  the  history  of  art,  fi*om  the   ' 
Gallo-Roman   period    to  the  Renais-   .' 
sauce    or   cinque-cento    through   the 
Gothic  period.  j 

Ist.  A  very  large  collection  of  an-     ^ 
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taquities  dug  up  near  tLe  small  town 
of  Martres,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, a  little  below  St.  Qaudens,  and 
proved  by  M.  du  M^  to  be  the  an- 
cient Calagoms.     In   consequence   of 
the  excavations  undertaken  at  his  sug- 
gestion, it  has  become  a  Gallic  Pom- 
peii.      The    discoveries    consist    of  a 
series  of  about  40  busts  and  medal- 
lions   of    Roman    emperors,    and    of 
members  of  their  families,  from  Au- 
I  gnatus    and   Claudius    down  to   Gal- 
I  ueniis,  forming  a  tolerably  complete 
portrait  gallery  ;  of  a  number  of  small 
statues  of  gods  and  goddesses,  of  good 
execution,  especially  in  the   drapery. 
Including  Isis,  Venus,  Diana,  Jupiter, 
Serapis,   Esculapius^^   Harpocrates ;   a 
series  of  bas-reliefs,  much  mutilated, 
representing  the  Labours  of  Hercules  ; 
a   mosaic    of   the    head    of    a  river 
I  god  ;  a  number  of  Corinthian  capitals, 
f  niezea,  and  other  architectural  oma- 
1  ments.     Among  the  bronzes  are  a  pair 
of  vheels  and    the  pole  of  a  Rotrum 
chariot,  very  rare  and  interesting  ob- 
jects, dug  up  at  Fa,  near  the  Bains  de 
Bennes.      Two    bas-reliefs,    with   in- 
scriptions  relating  to    the  two  Em- 
perors   Tetricus,  have    given  rise  to 
much  discussion   among   antiquaries. 
They  were  found  at  Nerac. 
I     2nd.  A  collection   of  works  of  art 
f  of  the  middle  ages,  consisting  of  baa- 
/  celiefs,   statues,  monuments,  portals, 
I  and  a  long  series  of  curiously  carved 
I  capitals    of    colunms   obtained    from 
I   ecclesiastic      edifices     and     Christian 
,   monuments  destroyed   or  desecrated 
;  at  or  since  the  Revolution,  beginning 
'  with    early    Christian    tombs,    sarco- 
phagi, and  coffins,  covered  with  sculp- 
ture rude  and  debased  in  point  of  art, 
but  showing  Roman  influence,  bearing 
Christian     symbols    combined    with 
heathen  subjects,  the  cross,  X,  P,  the 
vine-branch,  &c.  One  of  these,  brought 
from  the  outer  wall  of  the  church  of 
'  La  Daurade,   where  it  went  by  the 
\    name  of  Tombeau  de  la  Heine  Pedauqiie 
(pes  auGse,  queen  goose-leg),  bears  six 
bas-reliefs    of   the    multiplication    of 
loaves  and  fishes,  the  raising  of  La- 
zarus,  and    other    Scriptural  events, 
which   were   adopted  as   types   sym- 
bolical of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 


of  the  resurrection,  by  the  early  > 
ChriBtians.  Another  sarcophagus  from  j 
St.  Orens,  at  Auch,  displavs,  with  I 
similar  symbolical  allusion,  the  sacri-  / 
fice  of  Isaac,  and  Lazarus  deplored  by  ■' 
Martha,  with  Adam  and  Eve.  Others  ' 
of  these  tombs  come  from  the  very  i 
ancient  cemetery  of  St.  Satumin  in  i 
Toulouse.  Several  bas-reliefs  which 
ornamented  a  portal  of  that  church 
are  preserved  here  ;  one  represents  2 
females  seated,  their  legs  crossed;  one 
holds  a  ram,  the  other  a  lion  :  the 
names  of  these  two  signs  of  the  zodiao 
being  written  at  the  side,  and  below 
one  of  them,  "  Hoc  factum  est  in  tem- 
pore Julii  Csesaris."  They  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  Zodiac, 
or  Julian  Calendar,  attached  to  that  , 
church.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
they  were  executed  in  the  time  of 
Chsrlemagne.  From  St.  Semin  also 
comes  a  carving  of  a  hawk,  with  a 
human  head,  treading  under  foot  a 
monster,  inscribed  *'  Crocodilus  :"  the 
allegory  seems  derived  from  Egypt. 
A  pedestal  in  white  marble,  bearing  4 
figures  in  relief,  2  of  them  saints  with 
palms  (St.  Justus  and  Rusticus),  the 
Virgin,  and  a  crowned  king,  supposed 
to  be  Charlemagne,  holding  a  lotus- 
headed  (?)  sceptre,  and  wearing  a 
cross  on  his  breast,  was  brought  from 
the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder.  The  curious 
Portal  of  the  old  Church  of  La  Daurade, 
pulled  down  in  1812  when  the  monas- 
tery attached  to  it  was  converted  into 
a  tobacco  manufactory,  has  been  re- 
erected  here,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  original  condition.  Its  circular 
arch  is  supported  by  statues,  instead 
of  pillars  :  attached  to  it  are  4  figures 
in  bas-relief,— David  playing  on  the 
Harp,  and  the  Vii^  and  our  Saviour, 
with  a  king  and  queen,  founders  or 
benefactors  of  the  church. 

In  like  manner,  the  Portal  of  tJte 
Cathedral  Chapterhouse  at  Toulouse, 
decorated  with  figm'es  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  bas-relief,  has  been  removed 
hither. 

Here  are  numerous  statues,  partly 
coloured  and  gilt,  of  Christ,  the  Vir- 
gin,  Apostles,  and  Saints.      A  series^, 
of  more  than  60  capitals  of  columns, 
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almost  all  differing  in  form  and  deco- 
ration, the  greater  part  ornamented 
with  subjects  minutely  carved  firom 
the  Bible  or  Legends  of  Saints.  The 
casts  of  sculptures  from  the  church  of 
St.  Victor  at  Marseille,  and  from  that 
of  Moissac,  merit  attention,  as  well  as 
many  moniwiental  effigies  of  noble 
knights  and  high-bom  dames,  and  holy 
ecclesiastics,  mitred  abbots,  bishops, 
and  several  archbishops  of  Toulouse, 
here  deposited. 

The  museum  also  boasts  of  possess- 
ing the  ivory  horn  of  the  renowned 
Roland,  richly  carved— formerly  pre- 
served in  the  treasury  of  the  church  of 
S.  Semin. 

A  third  division  of  the  museum 
contains  Monummis  of  the  Renaissance^ 
including  casts  from  a  portion  of  the 
carved  wood  screen-work  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Auch,  and  church  of  St. 
Bertrand  de  Comminges.  A  Pietk, 
in  white  marble,  from  the  Eglise  des 
Carme's  at  Carcassonne,  several  frag- 
ments of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  by 
Bachelier,  a  sculptor  of  Toulouse,  and 
pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  1485-1567. 
A  relief,  in  white  marble,  of  boys 
dancing,  by  Pierre  Paul  Pwjet,  is  very 
clever. 

The  plastered  and  stuccoed  church 
of  La  Daurade  derives  its  name  from 
the  giit  mosaics  of  a  former  church, 
of  which  no  traces  are  now  left :  the 
monastery  attached  to  it,  on  the  quay, 
a  little  below  the  bridge,  is  now  the 
Manufacture  Royale  de  Tabac. 

There  are  numerous  specimens  in 
the  streets  of  the  grand  but  exagger- 
ated architecture  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
one,  perhaps  the  best,  is  attributed  to 
Primaticcio's  design,  and  is  situated 
near  the  bridge  over  the  Oaronne. 

If  the  stranger  will  continue  past 
the  bridge,  up  the  street,  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Oaronne,  called  Rue  du 
Couteliers,  he  may  view  the  ffStei 
St.  Jean,  of  Italian  architecture,  that 
called  ffdtel  Daguin,  or  more  com- 
monly Maison  de  Pierre,  a  gaudy  spe- 
cimen of  the  style  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  nearly  opposite  an  ornamental 
portal,  in  much  better  taste,  designed 
by  Bachelier,  already  mentioned. 

Still    farther     on    is    the    caimon 


foytndryt  occupying  the  ancient  nun- 
nery of  Sainte  Claire  ;  and  a  little  be- 
yond it  Le  Cottvent  de  f  Inquisition,  an 
obscure  edifice  retaining  its  old  ill- 
omened  name,  but  now  belonging  to  a 
religious  brotherhood  engaged  in  edu- 
cation. It  is  memorable  for  crimes 
which  stain  the  annals  of  Toulouse. 
Here  alone,  in  France,  was  that  ac- 
cursed tribunal  allowed  to  take  root. 
Here,  as  in  Spain,  it  brought  with  it 
its  usual  train  of  tyrannous  atrocities, 
torturing,  imprisoning,  roasting  at  the 
stake  the  living,  tearing  up  the  dead 
from  their  graves,  or  i*efusing  Christ- 
ian burial  to  persons  deceased.  It  was 
first  established  here,  in  the  time  of 
Count  Raymond  VII.  (1221),  by  the 
ecclesiastical  council  assembled  to  ex- 
terminate the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13t)i 
centy.,  had  overspread  the  entire  S.  of 
France,  under  the  connivance  or  en-  , 
couragement  of  Raymond  VI.,  of 
Toulouse,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  princes  of  his  time. 
St.  Dominic  himself,  the  founder  of 
the  Inquisition,  visited  Toulouse  to 
water  tne  thriving  ofiRset  from  his  own 
terrible  foundation  :  the  cell  which 
he  occupied  was  shown  until  1772. 

The  Place  de  Salin  was  the  scene 
upon  which  the  French  Autos  da  ¥4 
were  enacted. 

The  house  No.  50,  Rue  des  Rl»- 
tiers,  was  in  1762  occupied  by  a  re- 
spectable Protestant  family,  named 
Calas.  The  father,  Jean  Calas,  car- 
ried on  the  trade  of  a  dn,-peT,  and 
prospered,  in  good  repute  with  his 
neighbours,  and  in  contentment  at 
home.  The  only  exception  to  his 
domestic  happiness  was  the  conver- 
sion, by  a  priest  named  Durand,  of 
his  third  son,  Jean  Louis,  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  youth 
had,  in  consequence,  been  sent  fr^m 
home,  receiving  a  small  allowance 
from  his  father. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th-Uth  Oc- 
tober, 1761,  cries  were  heard  issuing 
from  the  house  of  Calas,  and  the  chief 
of  police,  with  an  escort  of  soldiers, 
on  entering  it,  found  near  the  door 
the  dead  body  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Calas,  Marc  Antoine  by  name. 
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A  procte  verbal  was  prepared,  de- 
claring that  he  died,  hung  by  himself; 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the 
truth,  for  he  was  of  a  melancholy  tem- 
perament ;  but  a  malicious  cry  was 
raised  in  the  crowd  by  a  voice  un- 
known, that  he  had  been  straneled  by 
his  father,  to  prevent  his  abjuring 
Calvinism  as  his  brother  had  done, 
and  the  report  spread,  and  was  partly 
believed  by  the  fanatic  Toulousans. 
The  elder  Galas  was  in  consequence 
aoeused  of  the  murder  of  his  own  son, 
before  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse ; 
and  that  ancient  and  venerable  as- 
sembly, without  listening  to  one-tenth 
of  the  evidence  which  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  without  any  proof  of  his 
guilt,  sullied  its  reputation  for  justice 
by  condemning  him,  at  the  age  of  63, 
to  be  tortured  and  broken  on  the 
wheel,  and  his  remains  burnt  and  scat- 
tered to  the  wind. 

The  act  of  condemnation,  in  virtue 
of  which  this  atrocious  judicial  murder 
was  committed,  runs  as  follows  : — 
'*  La  Cour  le  condamne  k  £tre  livr6 
aux  mains  de  Texecuteur  de  la  haute 
justice,  qui,  tdte,  pieds  nus,  et  en 
chemise,  la  hart  au  col,  le  montera 
sur  le  chariot  k  ce  destine,  et  le  con- 
doira  devant  la  porte  principale  de 
FEglise  de  Toulouse ;  oh,  etant  2k, 
genoux,  tenant  entre  ses  mains  une 
torche  de  cire  jaune  allumee,  du  poids 
de  deux  livres,  il  fera  amende  honor- 
able, et  demandera  pardon  i  Bieu, 
au  Roi,  et  k  la  justice,  de  ses  crimes 
et  m^faits  ;  ce  fait,  le  remontera  sur 
le  chariot,  et  le  conduira  k  la  Place 
St.  Oeorge  de  cette  ville,  oil,  sur 
nn  6chaufaud,  qui  y  sera  k  cet  effet 
dressc,  il  lui  rompra  et  brisera  les  bras, 
jambes,  cuisses,  et  reins  ;  ensuite  I'ex- 
posera  sur  une  roue  qui  sera  dressee 
tout  aupr^s  du  dit  6chafaud,  la  face 
toixm^  vers  le  ciel,  pouV  y  vivre  en 
peine  et  repentance  de  ses  dits  m6faits, 
servir  d'exemple,  et  donner  de  la  ter- 
reur  aux  m^chants,  tout  autant  qu'il 
plaise  k  Dieu  de  lui  donner  la  vie  ;  et 
son  corps  sera  jet6  dans  tin  bucher 
{v^par^  k  cet  effet  sur  la  dite  Place, 
pour  y  dtre  consume  par  lee  flammes, 
et  ensuite  (ses  cendres)  jetees  au  vent. 
-Pr^alablement  le  dit  CaLas  sera  appli- 


qu^  &  la  question  ordinaire  et  extraor* 
dinaire,  sera  le  dit  Galas  pere  Strangle, 
apr^s  avoir  rest^  deux  heures  sur  la 
roue.  Juge  le  9  Mai,  1762. — Gassan, 
Glairac,  rapporteurs."  He  bore  the 
torture  inflicted  on  him  in  the  Hotel 
de  Yille  with  the  greatest  firmness, 
answering  all  questions  with  the  ut- 
most clearness,  and  giving  no  advan- 
tage to  his  interrogators,  but  persisting 
in  maintaining  his  innocence.  On  the 
scaffold,  after  suffering  with  the  most 
patient  resignation  the  agonies  of  his 
punishment  for  2  whole  hours,  during 
which  he  was  subjected  to  the  mental 
rackiugs  of  a  Romish  priest,  being  still 
fully  alive,  the  signal  was  given  to  the 
executioner  to  inflict  the  "coup  de 
grace." 

"De  faux  t^moins  ont  ^gar^  mes 
juges,"  exclaimed  he,  before  breathing 
his  last  breath;  "je  meurs  innocent: 
J^us  Ghrist,  qui  ^tait  1' innocence 
mdme,  voulut  mounr  par  une  supplies 
plus  cruel  encore."  The  very  Domi- 
nicans who  attended  Galas  exclaimed 
as  he  expired,  "  11  est  mort  un  juste!" 
With  his  murder  an  end  was  put  to 
the  martyrdoms  and  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Protestants  which  had  disgraced 
the  South  of  France  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, and  chiefly  owing  to  the  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Voltaire  in  defend- 
ing Jean  Galas  and  exposing  bis  perse- 
cutors. His  sentence  was  reversed 
and  his  innocence  proclaimed  by  the 
Gonseil  Royal  at  Paris. 

The  Palais  de  Jvatice,  totally  mo- 
demised  externally,  and  for  the  most 
part  a  new  building,  was  the  seat  of 
the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  where  its 
sittings  were  held.  The  fine  ceilings 
ornamenting  its  interior  have  been 
retained  in  two  apartments  :  one, 
carved  with  reliefs  in  compartments, 
representing  the  Labours  of  Hercules, 
is  by  no  means  contemptible;  the  other 
is  richly  gilt. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge 
the  navigation  of  the  Ghuronne  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  weir  thrown  across  it  to 
supply  water  to  the  large  corn-mill 
of  the  town,  called  le  Basacle,  rebuilt 
1814. 

Between  this  mill  and  the  church  of 
La  Dauriade  is  the  mouth  of  the  Canal 
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de  Brietine,  constructed  by  the  arch- 
bishop whose  name  it  beeui^s,  to  remedy 
the  interruption  in  the  navigation 
caused  by  the  mill-weir.  It  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Garonne  for 
about  }mile  below  the  Basacle,  and 
then  falls  into  the  Canal  du  Midi.  A 
fine  avenue  of  trees  leads  to  this  junc- 
tion. Here  the  2  canals  are  crossed 
by  small  bridges,  between  which,  on 
a  level  with  the  water,  is  stuck  a  large 
piece  of  sculpture,  in  high  relief,  of 
white  marble,  representing  some  un- 
meaning allegory,  without  allusion  to 
the  founder  of  the  great  work,  Riquet, 
and  contemptible  in  execution. 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  this, 
the  Canal  du  Midi,  after  sweeping 
round  the  E.  and  N.  sides  of  the  city  of 
Toulouse,  enters  the  Garonne  through 
a  basin  provided  with  double  locks, 
and  guarded  against  ice  by  a  sort  of 
pier.  The  Gfux>nne  is  at  this  point 
144  metres,  or  473  feet,  above  the 
level  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  navigation  of  the  Gkronne, 
though  carried  on  by  barges,  is  very 
difficult,  owing  to  rocks  and  stems  of 
trees  in  its  bed,  from  Toulouse  to  the 
junction  of  the  Tarn.  A  lateral  canal 
has  been  projected  from  Toulouse  to 
Castels  in  D^t.  de  la  Gironde.  For  a 
description  of  the  Canal  du  Midi  see 
Rte.  93. 

At  the  battle  of  Toulouse  the  inner 
bank  of  the  canal,  towards  the  town, 
was  lined  with  French  troops,  and 
every  bridge  over  it  strongly  defended 
by  tdtes  de  pont  and  intrenchments. 
In  an  attack  made  by  the  British  Light 
Division  upon  the  bridge  nearest  the 
embouchure  of  the  canal,  designed  by 
Wellington  merely  as  a  feint,  but 
converted  by  Picton,  in  disobedience 
to  orders,  into  a  hopeless  assault,  the 
British  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
400  men. 

A  monnment  has  been  erected,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Ch&teau  Graenague, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  canal,  to  a 
British  officer  of  great  merit.  Colonel 
Forbes,  of  the  45th  regiment.  Several 
other  English  monumental  tablets  are 
also  placed  in  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Toulouse. 

The  best  point  of  view  for  surveying 


the/eW  of  the  Battle  of  Toulouse  (April 
10,  1814),  as  well  as  for  viewing  the 
town,  is  the  Obelisk  of  brick,  erected 
by  the  city,  *' Aux  Braves  morts  pour 
la  Patrie,"  occupying  the  site  of  one 
of  Marshal  Soult's  redoubts,  takeif  by 
the  English,  on  the  height  of  Calvinet. 
It  is  reached  by  traversing  the  fine 
ovaljo/acg,  and  the  broad  Avenue  Lafay- 
ette (originally  d'Angouldme),  crossing 
the  canal  at  the  flying  bridge,  or  Pont 
Matabiau,  and  ascending  at  the  back 
of  the  Ecole  V^t^rinaire.  The  view 
owes  its  chief  interest  to  the  distant 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  occupying  the 
horizon,  whose  peaks  may  be  discerned, 
in  fine  weather,  from  the  Canigou  on 
the  E.  to  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre 
on  the  W.,  with  the  Maladetta,  Cra- 
bioules,  and  Mt.  Perdu  in  the  centre. 
The  city  itself  is  not  striking ;  the 
country  around  is  very  flat  and  mono- 
tonous, and  the  Garonne  runs  in  too 
deep  a  bed  to  form  a  feature  in  the 
landscape. 

The  most  important  part  of  Marshal 
Soult*s  position,  at  the  time  of  the 
battle,  was  along  the  heights  called 
Mont  Rave,  composed  of  two  plat- 
forms, Calvinet  6on  which  stands  the 
obelisk)  and  Sypierre,  both  of  which 
had  been  fortified,  several  weeks 
beforehand,  with  5  redoubts,  and  in- 
trenchments between  them,  mounted 
with  a  great  many  guns.  The  position 
was  supported  by  the  canal,  and  by 
the  ramparts  by  which  the  town  was 
then  surrounded  in  the  •rear  of  the 
canal;  and  in  front  the  position  was 
covered  by  the  Ers.  That  stream  waa 
at  the  time  unfordable,  and  all  the 
bridges  over  it  were  blown  up,  or 
strongly  guarded,  except  that  of  Croix 
Daurade,  taken  by  the  British  Hussars 
the  day  before  the  battle.  General 
Beresford's  division,  which  achieved 
the  victory,  had  to  make  a  flank  move- 
ment,  marching  for  2  m.  up  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Ers,  under  the  fire  from 
the  heights,  over  ground  naturally 
very  difficult,  marshy,  and  intei^sected 
by  watercourses,  but  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  artificial  inundatioos. 
After  passing  Calvinet,  the  British 
troops  formed,  and,  charging  up  the 
height,  took  first  the  redoubt  on  Sy- 
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lierrs,  and  afterwards  those  on  Cal- 
Tinet.  Here,  however,  a  terrible 
struggle  took  place  :  the  British, 
"clinging  to  the  brow  of  the  hill," 
in  spite  of  the  masses  opposed  to  them, 
sto<xl  fitst  on  the  groimd  they  had 
gained;  and  though  the  French  made 
desperate  efforts  from  the  canal,  they 
never  retook  Calvinet.  A  previous 
attack  on  Calvinet,  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  by  the  Spaniards,  had 
been  very  different  in  its  result ;  so 
quickly,  indeed,  did  they  retire,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  them, 
"he  never  before  saw  10,000  men 
running  a  race;"  1500  of  them  were 
sLuightered  on  the  slope  of  this  hill, 
chi^y  in  a  hollow  road  upon  its  flank, 
raked  by  a  battery  from  the  Pont  de 
Matabiau  on  the  canal,  which  "sent 
its  bullets  from  flank  to  flank,  >ii««ing 
through  the  quivering  mass  of  flesh 
and  bones,*'  to  use  the  words  of  Colonel 
Napier. 

At  5  o'clock  p.  M.  Soult  withdrew 
his  whole  army  behind  the  canal. 
The  next  day  he  remained  inactive, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  was 
**  forced  to  abandon"  Toulouse,  leaving 
behind  1600  wounded  and  3  generals, 
to  fall  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the 
alliee.  They  loet  in  this  battle  4659 
men  and  4  generals;  the  French  nearly 
3000,  and  5  generals  killed  or  wounded; 
a  useless  waste  of  human  life,  since 
Kapoleon  had  abdicated  on  the  4th 
April,  some  days  previously,  though 
that  event  was  unknown  to  either  of 
the  commanders.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  charge  brought  against 
Uarshal  Soult  of  fighting  this  battle 
though  aware  of  what  had  happened 
at  Paris  is  unfounded,  and  the  JDuke 
of  Wellington  himself  has  nobly  vin- 
dicated him  from  it.  The  forces  of 
the  allies  amounted  to  52,000  men; 
but  of  these  only  24,000,  and  52  guns, 
were  actually  engaged  in  the  battle; 
the  French  had  38,000  men,  with  from 
80  to  90  guns.  This  is  the  estimate 
drawn  out  with  the  utmost  fairness  by 
Colonel  Napier. 

(The    country    inmiediately    about 
Toulouse  is  generallv  flat  and  unin- 
i  tereating,  and,  being  besides  arid,  and 
I  Inimt  up  in  summer,    the    want    of 


shade  and  verdure,  and  the  excessive 
dust,  offer  no  inducements  to  explore. 
Its  fertility,  however,  is  very  conspi- 
cuous. 

Toulouse  is  joined  by  a  bridge  of 
brick,  pierced  with  round  holes  be- 
tween the  spandrels  of  the  arches, 
and  terminating  in  an  archway,  with 
the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien,  which  was 
invested  by  General  Hill  and  one 
division  of  the  British  army  at  the 
time  of  the  battle. 

The  principal  CafA  are  in  the  Place/ 
du  Capitole.  The  market  held  here/ 
is  verv  abundantly  supplied  :  fruit, 
vegetables,  poultry,  and  wine  are  very 
cheap;  butter  and  milk  dear;  ortolans,/ 
truflles,  Aks,  p&t4s  de  foies  de  ccmardsA 
are  the  delicacies  which  await  the  * 
gourmand  here. 

Mallepoetea  daily  to  Chdteauroux 
by  Montauban  and  Limoges;  to  Nar- 
bonne  and  Montpellier;  to  Bordeaux 
by  Agen;  to  Bayonne  by  Auch  and 
Pau. 

Diligences— d»S\y,  to  Paris  (Chd- 
teauroux  Stat.) ;  to  Bordeaux ;  to 
Tarbee,  Pau,  and  Bayonne;  to  Auch 
and  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre;  to  St.  Oau- 
dens  and  Bagn^res  de  Luchon;  to 
Carcassonne  in  9  hours;  to  Foix, 
Ussat,  and  Ax;  to  Yillefranche  (Avey- 
ron) ;  to  Narbonne  and  Montpellier; 
to  Perpignan  by  Limoux;  to  Alby. 

ROUTE  71. 

UMOOEB  TO  BORBEAUX,  BT  PERIGUEDX 
AND  UBOURNE. 

215  kilom.  =  133^  £ng.  m. 

Malleposte  as  £bx  as  Peiigueux. 

Diligences  dail^. 

Through  a  hilly  country  we  reach 
the  first  relay  at 

12  Aixe,  on  the  Vienne,  a  small 
town  skirted  by  the  road. 

23  Chains.  The  post-house  and 
inn  is  situated  at  some  distance  from 
this  little  town,  which  is  only  remark- 
able for  its  Castle  of  C/uibrol,  rising 
above  it  in  picturesque  ruins.  Be- 
neath its  walls  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
received  his  death-wound  from  the 
arroV  of  a  youth  named  Bertrand  de 
Guerdon.  The  tamer  of  the  infidel, 
and  hero  of  the  Crusades,  thus  ended 
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A  chivalrous  life  of  nearly  conatant 
warfare,  before  the  petty  fortress  of  a 
vassal,  the  Viscoimt  of  Limoges,  which 
he  had  besieged  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  about  the  division  of  a  trea- 
sure found  in  the  viscount's  domain, 
of  which  Richard  claimed  the  whole, 
or  a  larger  share  than  had  been  con- 
ceded to  him.  The  castle  was  soon 
taken,  and  the  garrison  of  only  38 
men  were  hung  by  the  king's  order, 
except  the  bold  archer  who  had  sped 
the  shaft  so  fatal  to  him.  The  youth 
avowed,  when  brought  before  the 
dying  monarch,  that  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  father  and  two  brothers, 
slain  by  Richard,  had  prompted  him 
to  free  the  country  of  its  oppressor. 
His  life,  though  magnanimously  spared 
by  Richard,  was  taken  after  his  death; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  flayed 
alive  by  order  of  Richard's  minister. 
The  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
castle  yet  remaining  is  a  circular 
donjofif  entered  by  a  doorway  high  up 
in  the  wall,  and  no  longer  accessible 
without  a  ladder.  The  tower  is  en- 
tirely gutted.  Around  it  are  gi'ouped 
some  shattered  fragments  of  buildings, 
including  a  portion  of  a  chapel.  A 
little  conical  stone,  rising  out  of  the 
meadows  in  the  front  of  the  castle,  in 
the  valley  below  it,  is  pointed  out  as 
the  spot  where  Richard  had  placed 
himself  to  reconnoitre  the  fort,  when 
the  arrow  struck  him  in  the  1.  shoulder. 
:The  stone  is  called  Maumont, 

The  bridge  of  Firbeix,  3  m.  from 
CJhalus,  crosses  the  boundary  line  of 
the  ancient  provinces  of  Limousin  and 
Perigord. 

13  La  Coquille. 

15  Thiviers. 

13  Palissou. 

19  Perxffuenx  (Inns:  H.  de  France; 
good ;— H,  de  Perigord,  famed  for  its 
PieSf  turkeys  stuffed  with  truffles,  &c. ; 
— du  Clidne  Vert),  the  chef-lieu  of  the 
D^pt,  Dordogne,  contains  12,157  In- 
hab.,  and  is  situated  on  the  rt,  bank 
of  the  river  L'Isle,  which  was  canalised 
in  1837.  The  town,  composed  of 
streets  narrow,  tortuous,  and  dirty 
>vithin,  is  fringed  by  green  alleys  ex- 
ternally. 

Its  *  Cathedral  of  St.  Front  is  a  very 


remarkable  ch.,  the  type  of  the  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  provinces  of  France,  and  un- 
doubted^ Byzantine  both  in  its  cha- 
racter and  origin.  It  consists  of  5 
domed  compartments,  the  choir,  nave, 
transepts,  and  crossing,  each  being  co- 
vered by  a  separate  stone  cupola  or 
dome.  It  is  very  worthy  of  note  that 
St.  Front  is  an  exact  copy,  in  plan 
and  dimensions,  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
with  which  it  is  nearly  contempo- 
rary in  age.  At  the  W.  end  is  a  vesti- 
bule of  earlier  date,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  1 97  ft.  high,  in  stages,  while  at  the 
E.  end  is  an  apsidal  chapel  of  the  1 4th 
nr  15th  centy.  The  arches  supporting 
the  domes  are  pointed,  and  this  is  said  . 
to  be  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  pointed  arch  in  France.  The  domes 
are  now  hidden  on  the  outside  by  walls 
of  masonry.  In  a  chapel  is  a  bas-relief 
in  wood,  representing  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  of  elaborate  execution. 

The  Prefecture  }A  a  handsome  modem 
building. 

The  first  ancient  name  of  this  city 
was  Vesuna,  retained  in  the  Tow  de 
Wsune,  a  circular  tower  of  Roman 
construction,  100  ft.  high,  its  walls 
6  ft.  thick,  hooped  with  brick  bands 
at  intervals,  without  doors  or  windows. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  tomb, 
and  is  situated  in  a  suburb  called  La 
Citd,  which  contains  other  ancient 
remains  of  a  Homan  amphitheatre  (very 
picturesque)  and  arch.  At  a  later 
period  the  name  Vesuna  was  changed 
to  Petrocorii,  mentioned  by  Ca»ar, 
whence  Perigueux.  The  Chateau  de 
la  Barriere  is  a  most  curious  building, 
raised  on  Roman  foundations,  which 
themselves  show  evidence  of  hasty 
construction.  Other  portions  date 
from  the  10th  to  the  17th  centy.  Part 
is  inhabited  by  the  Comte  de  Beaufort, 
being  his  paternal  inheritance  reco- 
vered after  the  Revolution. 

The  streets  of  Perigueux  contain 
some  curiously  ornamented  houses  of 
the  16th  century:  one  at  the  comer 
of  Rue  I'Aiguillerie  bearing  the  date 
1518;  2  others  in  Rue  Taillefer,  Nos. 
31  and  37;  and  a  4th  at  the  end  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Sagesse,  ornamented  with 
arabesques  and  carvings,  merit  notice. 
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There  are  some  buildings  and  vaults 
which  are  as  old  as  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries. 

The  celebrated  pdUs  de  Perigueux, 
weU  known  to  all  gourmands^  are 
made  of  partridges  combined  with 
truffles,  and  form  an  article  of  con- 
siderable export.      p 

The  road  descends  the  Yslley  of  the 
L'Isle  nearly  all  the  way  to  Liboume, 
Grossing  the  stream  opposite  Castel 
Fadaise. 

Passing  under  the  castle  of  Montan- 
cey,  we  reach 

IS  MasBOulie. 

17  Musaidan. 

17  Montpont. 

18  St.  li^dard  (D^pt.  Oironde). 
A  few  m.  to  the  rt.  lies  Coutras, 
where  Henri  TV.,  while  still  only  King 
of  Navarre,  gained  a  bloody  victory 
over  the  forces  of  the  League  under 
the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  who  lost  his  life 
on  the  field,  along  with  many  other 
great  lords,  1587.  Coutras  is  visible 
from  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  L'Isle,  signnounted  before 
reaching 

20  Liboume  (Hte.  64),  a  rly.  stat. 

Railroad,  Liboume  to  Angouldme  and 
Tours; — to  Bordeaux. 

Diligence  to  Perigueux. 

[An  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Libourne  up  the  valley  of 
the  Dordogne  to  St,  EmUicn,  a  town  of 
3100  Inhab.  (3  m.  distant),  celebrated 
for  its  wines,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  France  for  the  antiquity 
of  its  buildings.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
a  town  of  the  middle  ages  preserved 
to  our  times ;  with  its  crenellated 
ramparts,  watch-towers,  and  6  gates 
still  perfect.  There  is  not  a  house  in 
it  less  than  3  centuries  old.  It  is 
seated  in  a  sort  of  ravine  or  quarry, 
and  many  of  the  dwellings  are  caves 
hewn  in  the  rocks.  It  has  a  ruined 
Castle,  le  Chateau  du  Rot,  built  by 
Louis  VIII.,  surmounted  by  a  square 
keep-tower,  in  a  st^le  resembling  the 
Norman,  most  smgular  ;  in  fact 
unique.  A  very  singular  rock-hewn 
church  of  great  age.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  (barrel-vaulted)  with  aisles,  and 
piers  formed  of  si^uare  masses  of  the 
sandstone  left  standing.     Over  it,  on 


the  top  of  the  rock,  a  lofty  Qothic 
steeple  has  been  erected,  and  a  rich 
portal  of  the  14th  cent,  is  applied  to 
the  face  of  the  rock.  A  round  Qothic 
church,  called  the  JRotonde;  the  Parisli 
or  Ck>llegiate  Church,  a  fine  building, 
reduced  to  the  nave  and  W.  portal,  of 
the  12th  oenty.  On  the  S.  side  is  a 
curious  Cloister,  and  not  far  off  rises 
a  graceful  tower,  octagonal  above, 
square  below,  commanding  from  its 
top  a  very  fine  view;  the  ruins  of 
several  other  churches  and  convents; 
and  a  handsome  building,  the  Palais  du 
Cardinal  de  Cantaiac.  The  dirondins 
Guadet,  Potion,  and  Barbaroux  sought 
refuge  for  a  tune  in  the  cave  dwellings 
here,  but  were  captured  and  slain  here, 
1794.] 

[About  12  m.  S.E.  of  this  is  Castillon, 
under  whose  walls  was  fought,  in  1453, 
the  battle  in  which  valiant  Lord  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 

*•  The  Fr^nofaman's  only  acoturfe. 
Their  kingdom's  terxor,  and  black  Nemesis," 

hemmed  in  b^  a  French  force  greatly 
superior  to  his  own,  was  slain,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  80  years,  gallantly  fight- 
ing, along  with  his  son,  the  Lord  Lisle, 
whom  his  father  in  vain  counselled  to 
depart  out  of  the  field,  seeing  that  all 
was  lost, — ^a  real  incident,  which  has 
furnished  Shakespeare  wiih.  a  fine  scene. 
The  result  of  Talbot's  defeat  and  death 
was  the  capture  of  Bordeaux  from  the 
English,  and  their  final  expulsion  from 
Guienne.  Near  Montravai,  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Dordogne,  a  tomb  was 
formerly  pointed  out  under  the  name 
of  Talbot's  ;  but  it  is  known  that  his 
body  was  transported  by  his  friends  to 
England.  3  m.  from  C^illon,  on  the 
1.  of  the  road,  but  accessible  only  by 
rough  cross-roads,  is  the  Chateau  of  St, 
Michel  de  Montaigne,  the  bii*thplace  of 
Montaigne,  the  philosopher  essayist, 
Shakespeare's  favourite  author.  It  is 
a  considerable  building,  never  fortified, 
and  remains  nearly  as  described  by 
him  in  his  Essai  des  Trois  Commei^ces. 
The  room  which  was  his  library  is  pre- 
served in  the  gate  tower,  over  the  en- 
trance, and  its  roof  is  inscribed  with 
Greek  and  Latin  sentences ;  among 
them  some  from  Ecclesia^tes  also — 
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"  Homo  sum  :  huxuani  li  me  nihil  alie- 
num  puto."  There  is  a  pleasing  view 
from  the  terrace.  The  ch.  is  near  the 
house.] 

The  great  line  of  railway  from  Paris 
to  Bordeaux  passes  through  Liboume 
(see  Rte.  6  4).  The  old  road  to  Bordeaux, 
after  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Dor- 
dogne,  passes  through 

16  Beychac. 

15  Bordeaux  itself  will  be  found  in 
Rte.  73. 


ROUTE  73. 

TOULOUSE  TO  BORDEAUX  BT  MOI88AC, 
AOEN,  MARMANDE  ;  —  DESCENT  OF 
THE  OABONNE. 

256  kilom.  =  158i  Eng.  m.  MalU- 
pQste  daily  in  16  hours,  and  diligences. 

Steamers  ply  on  the  Garonne  from 
Agen  or  Marmande  to  Bordeaux  :  a 
•g(K>d  restaurant  on  board.  The  Ga- 
ronne is  a  winding  stream,  much  more 
picturesque  than  the  Loire. 

The  first  2  stages  from  Toulouse  by 

17  St.  Jory,  and 

1 2  GrisoUes,  are  the  same  as  Rte.  70 ; 
but  we  turn  to  the  1.  out  of  the  road  to 
Paris  by  Montauban,  before  reaching 

16  La  Yitarelle. 

The  Garonne  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  road,  but  so  far  off  (1^  to 
2  m.)  as  scarcely  to  be  seen. 

After  skirting  the  little  town  of  St. 
Porquier,  and  crossing  the  road  from 
Montauban  to  Auch,  we  reach 

13  Castel  Sarrasdn,  a  town  of  7000 
Inhab.,  carrying  on  some  trade  in  the 
com  grown  on  the  fertile  plain  around. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  ;  some  deriving  it  from  the  Sara- 
cens, who  may  have  built  the  castle,  of 
which  scanty  remains  exist,  to  secure 
themselves  in  this  pcurt  of   France; 


others,  from  Castel-sur-Azin,  the  name 
of  the  small  stream  running  through 
it. 

The  river  Tarn,  flowing  down  from 
Montauban  to  join  the  Garonne,  is 
crossed  before  entering 

7  Moissac  (rnn  :  Grand  Soleil),  a 
town  of  10,165  Inhab.,  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Tarn. 

Its  Ch.  of  St.  Pierre  and  St  Paul, 
once  attached  to  a  celebrated  abbey 
founded  by  Clovis,  or  more  probably 
by  St.  Amand  of  Maestricht  in  the  7th 
centy.,  has  a  very  remarkable  portal, 
which  was  added  in  the  early  part  of  the 
12th  centy.  to  the  still  older  church. 
It  is  a  deeply  recessed  porch,  preceding 
a  pointed  arch,  the  mouldings  and  tym- 
panum of  which,  over  the  door,  are 
enriched  with  the  most  fantastic  sculp- 
tures, designed  with  the  utmost  bold- 
ness and  fancy.  Figures  of  apostles, 
saints,  angels,  basreliefiB,  fanciful  pat- 
terns and  mouldings,  have  been  dashed 
off  with  wonderful  freedom.  The  cen- 
tral pier,  supporting  the  doorwav,  and 
the  side  walls,  under  the  porch,  axe 
similarly  adorned.  In  the  interior  are 
some  very  early  mosaics. 

The  cloisters,  a  range  of  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  twin  pillars  with 
singular  a^itals,  were  constructed  in 
1 1 10,  as  is  recorded  on  one  of  the  pillars. 

An  ancient  fountain  in  the  town 
merits  notice. 

A  hilly  stage  intervenes  between 
Moissac  and 

10  Malause,  a  prettily  situated  town, 
whose  ancient  castle  has  been  destroyed 
since  the  first  Revolution.  The  flat 
land  ceases  here,  and  the  country 
around  is  very  pleasing  :  the  Garonne, 
which  the  road  now  approaches  more 
closely,  is  a  charming  feature  in  the 
landscape. 

The  Uttle  town  of  Valence  is  passed, 
and  a  few  miles  further  the  road  runs 
along  a  sort  of  terrace  or  quay  by  the 
side  of  the  Garonne,  through 

12  LaMagist^re. 

10  CroQuelardit. 

About  half  way  between  Toulouse 
and  Bordeaux  lies 

rt.  10  Agen, — Inns :  H.  du  Petit 
St.  Jean,  comfortable ;  good  cuisine, 
&med  for  its  Terrines  de  K^rac  and 
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pft4m  aux  tmffes  ;  prettr  garden  ; — 
H.  de  Franoe,  good  and  cheap. 

Agen,  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  Lot  et 
Garonne,  ie  a  very  old  town,  chiefly  of 
narrow  streets,  with  15,000  Inhab., 
agreeably  situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  between  it  and  the  gently 
doping  height,  covered  with  trees,  vine- 
yards,  and  country-houses,  called  Cdte 
de  TErmitage.  The  Qaronne  is  here 
eroased  by  a  bridge  of  stone,  and  also 
by  a  Suspension^ndge,  between  which 
and  the  town  runs  a  beautiful  ayenue 
of  trees,  forming  an  agreeable  pro- 
menade called  Le$  Qraviers.  The  old 
Ch.  of  St,  Caprais  is  a  fine  Romanesque 
building,  very  broad,  with  numerous 
ansesy  and  has  been  well  restored, 
^ere  are  a  few  scanty  remains  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Etienne,  destroyed 
at  the  Bevolution,  and  its  site  is  now 
become  a  beast-market. 

The  Prefecture  wav  originally  the 
episcopal  palace,  and  is  a  handsome 
edifice. 

The  Canal  is  carried  over  the  Garonne 
here,  on  a  3rd  Brid'je  or  ponderous 
stone  Aqueduct  of  23  arches,  of  good 
architecture. 

The  town  was  knoiiii  to  the  Romans 
under  the  name  Aginum.  The  early 
Christians  suffered  severe  persecution 
hone  from  the  Roman  prsstor  ;  and  St. 
Vincent,  the  2nd  bishop,  and  many 
followers,  underwent  martyrdom,  being 
torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Fontaine  St.  Vincent.  Agen 
Buffered  much  from  the  fortunes  of 
war,  especially  in  the  14th  century, 
when,  by  sieges  and  assaults,  it  passed 
repeatedly  from  the  hands  of  the  French 
to  the  English,  and  vice  versd.  Dur- 
iDg  the  wars  of  the  League  it  was 
taken  by  the  Marshal  de  Matignon, 
with  the  aid  of  an  engineer,  who  blew 
ui  one  of  the  gates  with  a  petard,  1591. 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  who  was  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  had  great  difficulty 
in  securing  a  horse,  with  a  pillion,  for 
herself  to  escape,  and  post-horses  for  a 
portion  of  her  maids  of  honour,  many 
of  whom  were  compelled  to  decamp 
"  on  foot  without  masks,  others  with- 
out riding-habits." 

Those  who  have  time  should  walk  to 
the  top  of  the  rocky  height  of  VErmi- 


tage,  on  the  way  to  Villeneuve,  for  the 
sake  of  the  view  over  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Garonne  and  the  distant 
Pyrenees.  In  a  pretty  gorge  or  recess 
in  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  the  curious 
house  of  the  erudite  Jvdius  Scalignr, 
whither  he  retired,  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  after  migrating  from  his 
native  city,  Verona.  He  died  here 
1558,  and  here  his  no  less  learned  son, 
Joseph  Julius  Scaliger,  was  bom  Agen 
is  also  the  birthpla^  of  Bernard  Palissy, 
inventor  of  a  beautiful  species  of 
earthenware,  the  Wedgewood  of  the 
16th  century,  and  not  less  scientific  for 
his  age ;  also  of  Lac^pMe,  the  naturalist. 
Here  was  bom,  and  still  dwells  and 
sings,  a  rustic  poet  named  Jasmin,  a 
pemiquier  by  trade,  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  Troubadours.  His  songs 
are  very  jpopular  throughout  the  S.  of 
France,  m  the  country  of  the  Langue 
d'Oc. 

A  great  number  of  plum  orchards 
clothe  the  neighbouring  slopes  and 
fields,  and  producethe  oelebratedpninds 
dAyen,  which  form  an  article  of  con- 
siderable export. 

Steamers  navigate  the  Garonne  as 
far  up  as  Agen,  when  the  river  is  of 
proper  height:  the  descent  hence  to 
Bonleaux  requires  8  hours,  the  ascent 
11  or  12.  Ton  reach  Agen  from  Bor- 
deaux about  6  or  7  p.m.  The  vessels 
are  clean  but  small,  so  that  they  do 
not  take  carriages,  which  must  be  sent 
by  land  by  voiturier. 

MaUepoetes  to  Auch  and  Pan  ;  to 
Limoges  and  Orleans ;  to  Bordeaux  and 
Toulouse.  The  traveller  bound  to  the 
Pyrenees  may  turn  off  here  to  Pan,  by 
Lectoure. 

10  Pont  St.  Hihui«. 

11  Port  St.  Marie.  Here  is  a  sus- 
pension-bridge over  the  Ghux>nne. 

Near  the  village  of  St.  Cdme,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  road,  tiie  remains  of  a  tower, 
called  Tour  de  St.  Cdme,  constructed  of 
small  square  stones,  and  supposed  to 
be  of  Roman  origin,  are  worthy  of 
notice.  It  stands  at  a  short  distance 
from 

10  Aiguillon,  a  town  of  nearly  2000 
Inhab.,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Lot,  about 
a  mile  above  its  influx  into  the  Garonne. 
Its  principal  building  is  the  large  cA<{^crau 
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on  an  eminence,  left  unfinished  by  the 
Due  d'Aiguillon,  minister  of  Louis  XV. 
by  favour  of  Mad.  du  Barry.  But  it  is 
said  to  include  portions  of  older  con- 
struction. The  duchy  was  created  by 
Henri  IV.  1 699,  to  bestow  it  upon  the 
Due  de  Mayenne.  The  old  castle,  so 
stoutly  defended  by  the  English  in 
1346,  when  besieged  for  5  months  b^ 
Jean  Due  de  Normandie,  son  of  Phi- 
lippe de  Valois,  with  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  no  longer  exists.  Although  the 
prince  directed  against  it  20  assaults 
in  7  days,  and  though  he  had  sworn 
not  to  moTe  until  it  was  taken,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  before  its 
walls  without  having  succeeded,  being 
ealled  off  by  intelligence  of  his  father^  s 
defeat  at  Crecy. 

The  Lot  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge 
of  8  arches,  built  by  Napoleon. 

11  Tonneins(/nn;  H.  d'Angleterre), 
a  cheerful  -  looking  town,  chiefly  of 
•modem  buildings,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Qaronne,  containing  6500 Inhab., 
half  of  whom  are  Protestants.  There 
are  extensive  manufactures  of  rope 
here,  and  a  royal  manu&ctory  of  to- 
hacoOy  large  quantities  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated around  Tonneios,  and  through- 
out the  departments  of  Lot  and  Lot 
et  Gkuronne,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
excise. 

There  is  a  suspension-bridge  over  the 
Garonne  here. 

17  Marmande  (Inns:  H.  de  France; 
— H.  de  la  Providence ; — T6te  Noire ; 
good,  clean,  and  reasonable — Jfcf.  X.), 
a  town  of  venerable  aspect,  many  of 
its  houses  being  timber-ft'amed,  but 
possessing  no  objects  of  interest  to  the 
traveller.     Pop.  8257. 

Below  Marmande  the  navigation  of 
the  river  is  more  sure,  and  steamers 
ply  more  regularly,  thaii  above.  One 
or  two  vessels  run  daily  to  Bordeaux, 
corresponding  with  the  diligences  to 
Toulouse. 

The  road  avoids  the  windings  made 
by  the  river  below  Marmande,  being 
carried  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to 

11  La  Mothe  Landeron,  which  lies 
within  the  D^pt.  of  the  Gironde. 

1.  The  lofty  old  ruined  tower  of 
Meilhau  remains  long  in  sight  of  those 


who  travel  by  water,  owing  to  its  posi- 
tion at  the  extremity  of  an  acute  angle 
or  elbow  made  by  the  river. 

A  fine  suspension-bridge  of  a  single 
curve,  558  ft.  wide  in  the  opening, 
spans  the  river  at 

9  La  R^ole  (Cerf  Volant :  a  mere 
public-house,  but  clean  beds  and  good 
food) — a  town  of  4000  Inhab.,  retaining 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which 
Froissart  says  was  built  by  the  Sara- 
cens.  The  vast  Benedictine  convent, 
rebuilt  in  the  17th  century  and  sup- 
pressed at  the  Revolution,  has  been 
converted  into  a  nunnery.  The  Gothic 
church  attached  to  it  has  been  allowed 
to  go  to  decay. 

9  Candrot. 

The  ancient  town  of  St.  Macaire,  re« 
taining  its  feudal  walls  and  possessing 
a  fine  Romanesque  churchy  is  passed 
shortly  before  reaching  the  suspension- 
bridge,  656  ft.  long,  which  carries  the 
road  over  the  Garonne  into 

9  Langon  {Inns .-  H.  de  France, 
homely  but  clean;  Poste),  a  miserable 
town  of  3745  Inhab.,  partly  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  which  could  be  crossed  only 
by  a  ferry-boat  down  to  1831,  though 
Langon  lies  on  the  great  line  of  traffic 
between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse. 

The  high  roads  from  Bayonne  and 
Pftu  to  Bordeaux  (Rtes.  76  and  80) 
unite  with  that  from  Toulouse  at 
Langon.  The  tide  runs  up  as  far  as 
Langon. 

The  post-road  hence  to  Bordeaux  is 
described  in  Rte.  76. 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  here 
clothed  with  vineyards,  whose  produce, 
chiefly  white  wines,  enjoys  some  repu- 
tation and  fetches  a  considerable  price, 
being  known  by  the  name  of  Vins  de 
Grave.  Sauterue  and  Barsac  are  both 
grown  in  the  commune  of 

1.  Preignac,  not  far  from  Langon. 
Bertrand  de  Gout,  who  became  pope 
under  the  name  of  Clement  V.,  was      i 
bom  in  the  very  picturesque  castle  of 
Villandraut,  about  8  m.  S.  of  Preignac. 

1.  Barsac,  whence  comes  the  white      i 
wine  named  after  it,  is  a  town  of  2896 
Inhab. 

rt.  Cardillac  was  the  seat  of  the  Due 
d'Kpemon,  governor  of  the  province  of 
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Gnienne  in  the  17th  century ;  the  first 
duke,  who  was  the  favourite  of  Henri 
m.,  but  died  in  the  prison  of  Loches^ 
built  the  Chateau  (1598^  which  is  now 
converted  into  a  female  Penttentiary. 
His  splendid  monument,  attributed  to 
Girardon,  erected  by  his  son  in  the 
parisb  church,  was  destroyed  at  the 
Revolution,  except  one  statue  now  in 
the  Louvre.  There  is  a  great  manu- 
&cture  of  wine-casks  here. 

12  (1.)  C^rons,  an  old  castle. 

1.  Podensac,  J  5  m.  from  Bordeaux. 

rt.  At  Langoiron,  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope,  are  ruins  of  a  castle  built 
apparently  in  the  14th  century :  near 
this  I'Ami  des  Enfans,  Berquin,  was 
bom. 

i.  Portets  is  the  place  where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Landes  embark 
their  rosin  and  timber,  the  produce 
of  that  sandy  district,  which  stretches 
S.  from  the  Garonne  near  this  to  the 
Adour. 

12  (1.)  Castres. 

13  (1.)  Bouscaut,  at  some  distance 
from  the  river.  Among  the  numerous 
villages  which  crowd  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne  none  appear  to  deserve  parti- 
cular mention.  On  approaching  Bor- 
deaux the  wooded  and  vineclad  (rt.) 
heights  of  Floirac  form  a  pleasing 
feature  in  the  view.  The  bridge  is 
described  in  Rte.  64. 

11  (1.)  Bordeaux. — Inns:  H.  de 
^BSS^  et  Rouen,  venr  good; — HT'de 
Fans,  fr^uented  by  English,  good ; — 
H.  de  Richelieu,  good  situation ;  no 
table-dTidte;— H.  de  la  Paix;  beds,  2 
frs. ;  sitting-room,  3  frs. ; — H.  des  Am^ 
ricains,  commercial,  good  table-d'hdte. 

Bordeaux,  the  second  seaport-town 
of  France,  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  Gi' 
ronde,  containing  124,000  Inhab.,  is 
placed  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
on  a  spot  where  its  voluminous  stream, 
deep  enough  for  vessels  of  1200  tons 
burthen,  makes  a  very  regular  curve, 
which,  being  lined  with  handsome 
buildings  of  varied  architecture,  chiefly 
Italian,  forms  a  noble  crescent,  lined 
with  quays  not  less  than  3  m.  long,  sur- 
mounted by  several  Gothic  towers  and 
antique  spires  in  the  background.  No 
city  in  Europe  can  display  a  more  splen- 
did quay  thiui  this.   The  river  abreast  of 


the  town,  2^00  ft.  wide,  and  18  to  30  ft.  ' 
deep,  is  filled  with  shipping  up  to  the 
magnificent  Bridge,  the  handsomest  in 
France.  (See  Rte.  64.)  This  noble  ex-  * 
terior,  equally  striking  to  the  stranger 
whether  he  approaches  by  water  or  by 
land  from  the  side  of  Paris,  is  bonie 
out  by  the  aspect  of  a  lai^  part  of  its 
interior,  which  has  a  courtly  rather 
than  a  commercial  air.  The  Rues  du 
Chapeau  Rouge  and  de  Tlntendance, 
running  E.  and  W.  through  the  heart 
of  the  town,  nearly  separate  the  old 
town,  of  narrow  and  insignificant  though 
very  populous  streets,  from  the  N.  or 
more  modem  quarter,  consisting  of 
wide  openings,  broad  streets,  extensive 
places,  and  avenues,  and  wardens  run- 
ning into  one  another,  wtdch  render 
Bordeaux  a  sprawling  city,  difficult  to 
get  over  on  foot,  but  omnibuses  and 
neat  fiacres  are  fortunately  very  abun- 
dant. 

The  Place  and  All^  de  Touraay  ; 
are  so  named  from  an  ancient  intendant  \ 
of  the  province,  who  in  1750  led  the  ' 
way  in  improving  the  city. 

Some  of  the  finest  streets  and  rows ' 
of  houses,  and  the  open  Place  Louts- 
Philippe  terminating  at  the  river  side 
with  2  lofty  rostral  columns,  occupy  ', 
the  site  of  a  citadel  called  ChAteau  ' 
Trompette,  built  by  Vauban  for  Louis 
XIV.  to  overawe  the  Bordelais,  dis- 
mantled under  Louis  XVL,   and  re- 
moved since  the  Restoration.  The  conf 
struction  of  this  new  quarter  has  united 
with  the  town  of  Bordeaux  the  vast! 
Quartier  des  Chartrons  (so  called  froml 
a  convent  of  Chartreux),    stretching! 
down  by  the  river  side,  and  once  a  dis- 1 
tinct  faubourg.  ' 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous,  and  at ' 
the  same  time  handsomest  buildings,  ! 
is  the  Theatre,  of  good  Italian  archi- 
tecture, faced  with  a  Corinthian  portico  . 
of  12  arches  and  isolated  on  all  sides; 
it  is  situated  in  a  very  central  part  of  . 
the  town.     It  was  erected  1780,  under  ' 
the  direction  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
by  the  architect  Louis. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Andr^  is  dis-  ' 
tinguished  by  its  2  elegant  spires,  150 
ft.  high,  at  tne  end  of  the  N.  transept, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Eng-  • 
lish,  who  held  possession  of  Bordeaux 
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for  nearly  300  yean,  and  flanking  a 
pointed  portal,  enriched  with  statues 
and  bas-reliefs,  above  which  is  a  fine 
rose-window  surmounted  by  a  gable. 
The  nave,  partly  in  the  round  Roman- 
esque style,  partly,  towards  the  W. 
end,  repaired  in  a  bungling  manner  in 
the  15th  oenty.,  after  the  destruction 
of  a  part  of  the  church  by  an  earth- 
quake, is  destitute  of  aisles,  and  re- 
markable only  for  its  breadth — 56  ft., 
which,  being  out  of  all  proportion 
with  its  height,  depriyes  it  of  the  chief 
merit  and  characteristic  of  Oothic  archi- 
tecture— elevation.  The  choir  is  more 
elevated,  and  in  a  more  truly  Gtothic 
style,  with  a  triforium  gallery  and  lofty 
clerestory  windows;  it  is  probably  of 
the  same  age  as  the  spires,  and  is  also 
said  to  be  by  English  arclutects.  Our 
Bichard  U.  was  christened,  and  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  the  In- 
fanta of  Spain,  Anne  of  Austria,  was 
solemnized  in  this  church,  1615. 

Opposite  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral 
are  the  Palais  and  H6tel  de  Ville. 

Near  the  E.  end  of  the  cathedral, 
but  quite  detached  from  it,  is  the  Two- 
de  Peyherlandy  a  noble  structure  200  ft. 
high,  square  below,  and  supported  by 
buttresses,  but  gradually  cUminishing 
from  its  base  until  it  terminates  in  a 
circular  top.  It  was  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  whicn  rose  to  a 
height  of  300  ft.  It  is  named  from 
Pierre  Borland,  who  rose  from  being 
the  son  of  a  poor  labourer  in  MMoc 
to  be  bishop  of  Bordeaux;  he  caiised  it 
to  be  erected  in  1430.  During  the 
Beign  of  Terror  it  was  condenmed  to 
destruction;  but  the  spire  alone  suf- 
fered, the  rest  resisting  all  attacks, 
owing  to  its  solidity.  Its  handsome 
windows,  however,  were  stopped,  and 
it  was  converted  into  a  shot-tower,  but 
it  has  been  repaired  and  reconsecrated 
as  a  belfry  once  more. 

VEglise  Ste.  Croix,  situated  quite  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  town,  near  the 
quay,  considerably  above  the  bridge, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  church 
here,  though  a  much  earlier  age  has 
been  assigned  to  it  by  some  than  it  can 
claim,  as  its  oldest  parts  cannot  date 
farther  back  than  the  1 0th  or  11th 
oenty.     Its  W.   front,  quite  without 


uniformity,  owing  to  its  partial  de- 
struction and  subsequent  repairs,  is  a 
specimen  of  richly  decorated  Boman- 
esque  architecture,  and  from  its  age 
and  quaint  ornaments  deserves  some 
notice.  Its  semicircular  portal  and  2 
lateral  closed  arcades  are  surrounded 
by  mouldings  elaborately  carved,  some 
with  singular  and  unexplained  naked 
groups  of  figures,  intermixed  with  cable 
mouldings.  In  the  tympanum  above 
the  door  are  3  rows  of  bas-reliefs,  in  a 
style  curiously  resemblingthe  Egyptian. 
The  rest  of  the  fa9ade,  and  the  wall  of 
the  tower  rising  on  the  one  side,  are 
occupied  by  arcades;  groups  of  twisted 
or  grooved  pillars  flank  the  portal, 
and  3  tiers  of  4  small  pillars,  placed 
side  by  side  one  above  the  other, 
serve  instead  of  buttresses  to  the 
tower. 

The  interior  is  of  later  date  and  in- 
ferior interest;  its  clustered  roof  rests 
on  clumsy  drum-like  piers,  partly  plain, 
partly  surrounded  by  shafts,  some  of 
them  surmounted  by  curious  stiffly- 
carved  capitals.  It  contains  a  handsome 
canopied  tomb  of  an  abbot,  in  decorated 
Oothic.  In  a  chapel  on  the  1.  as  you 
enter,  the  panelled  walls  of  which  are 
decorated  with  tolerable  paintings  from 
the  life  of  the  Vii^gin  by  an  old  Italian 
artist,  Vasetti,  is  an  oblong  baptismal 
font,  bearing  on  2  sides  well-executed 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Last  Supper,  with  de- 
corated ornaments. 

In  descending  the  quay  from  Ste. 
Croix,  you  pass,  a  little  above  the 
bridge,  near  the  church  of 

St,  Michael,  situated  nearly  on  a  line 
with  the  bridge,  and  distinguished  by 
its  lofty  detached  tower,  deprived  of 
much  of  its  effect  by  being  hemmed  in 
with  mean  houses.  Its  N.  front  is  a 
superb  Oothic  elevation  in  the  florid) 
style  (15th  centy.).  It  has  an  elegant 
rose  window  framed  within  a  richly 
decorated  arch,  whose  mouldings  are 
curved  back  below  it.  Under  it  is  a 
florid  porch.  Over  the  door  are  placed 
a  pair  of  bas-reliefs  repre8enti^g  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  the  Paschal  L^mb, 
dating  from  the  16th  centy.;  they  are 
separated  by  a  charming  group  of 
wonderful  expression,  representing 
Judas's  kiss.     Within  the  church,  at 
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the  back  of  this  portal,  over  the  door, 

is  Aaother  group,  an  "  Ecce  Homo,"  of 

the  same  period,  and  a  century  earlier 

than  the  bas-reliefs  on  each  side  of  it, 

vhich  represent  St.  Michael  destroying 

I  the  Dragon,  and  Adam  and  Eve.     The 

nave  and  choir  are   nearly  uniform, 

and  of  noble  pointed  Gothic;  the  choir 

(about  the  13th  centy.)  has  a  triforium 

and  clerestory  running  behind  the  high 

altar,   so  that  the  E.  end  is  like  any 

!  compartment  at  the  side,  except  that 

I  the  spa^  below,  behind  the  lutar,  is 

filled  with  a  shallow  apse. 

There  are  afew  good  pain  ted  windows, 
and  in  the  N.  side  of  the  nave  a  chapel 
furnished  with  an  altar  in  the  richest 
and  most  overladen  Renaissance  style. 
Within  its  niches  are  3  graceful  statues 
— the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Catherine, 
and  St.  Barbara. 

Near  the  W.  end  stands  the  elegant 
detached  belfry y  178  ft.  high,  which 
now  bears  the  telegraph,  but  was  ori- 
ginally surmounted  by  a  steeple,  and 
rose  to  a  height  of  300  ft.  It  is  of  oc- 
tagonal form,  supported  by  elegant 
buttresses,  and  was  built  between  1472 
and  1480.  In  the  vault  beneath  it  are 
shown  from  40  to  50  human  bodies,  in- 
terred in  the  vault  below  before  the 
Revolution,  and  preserved  by  its  dry 
and  antiseptic  qualities,  imtil  they 
are  now  like  leather,  or  salt  fish, — a 
disgusting  sight. 

St.  Settrm  (St.  Severin),  situated  be- 
yond the  Place  Dauphine,  in  the  Allies 
d' Amour,  is  remarkable  for  a  finely 
carved  triple  S.  porch,  consisting  of  a 
trefoil  -  headed  door,  enriched  with 
statues  of  good  workmanship,  well- 
executed  draperies,  and  dating  from 
1267.  They  represent  the  12  Apostles 
and  2  more  sacrod  personages. 

The  W.  front  is  modem,  but  is  a 
tolerable  attempt  to  follow  the  Roman- 
esque style.  The  W.  porch  consists 
of  3  detached  low  vaults,  one  within 
the  other,  supported  on  pillars  with 
curiously  carved  capitals. 

Withm  this  church,  on  the  rt.-hand 
or  S.  wall,  is  a  curious  bas-relief  within 
a  pointed  af  ch  above  a  doorway,  now 
walled  up,  representing  a  pope  saying 
mass  (supposed  to  be  Clement  V.., 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux),  assisted  by 


a  cardinal.  On  the  opposite  wall  is 
another  bas-relief  of  7  figiu-es  in  niches. 
The  Gothic  woodwork  of  the  choir  is 
curious,  but  sadly  bedaubed  with  paint. 
Under  the  seats  are  numerous  grotesque 
groups.  The  high  altar  is  decorated 
with  14  curiously  carved  bas-reliefs  of 
marble,  framed,  representing  thelegend 
of  St.  Severin,  Bishop  of  Bordeaux  in 
the  5th  centy.  On  the  one  side  of  the 
chancel  stands  the  Bishop^s  Throne,  a 
curiously  carved  seat,  under  a  canopy, 
all  of  marble,  richly  sculptured.  This 
church  was  the  cathedral  before  St. 
Andr^.  Under  the  choir  is  an  early 
crypt  with  3  aisles  and  semicircular 
arches.  At  the  W.  end  rises  a  tower 
surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  circular 
arcades. 

In  the  Chapelle  of  the  College,  a  bold 
Gothic  structure,  is  the  monnment  of 
Montaigne,  the  essayist,  a  native  of 
Montaigne  St.  Michel  in  Pdrigord,  who 
wa%  mayor  of  Bordeaux  in  1553.  He 
is  represented  in  full  armour,  accord- 
ing to  tho  custom  of  the  period,  laid 
on  his  back,  with  his  hands  joined  in 
prayer.  The  statue  is  a  well-executed 
work  of  the  16th  centy.  At  No.  17, 
in  the  Rue  des  Minimes,  stood  his 
modest  mansion,  in  which  he  lived  and 
died,  1592,  now  pulled  down. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  ec- 
clesiastical edifices  of  Bordeaux,  but  it 
retains  still  a  monument  of  the  Roman 
city  Burdigala,  in  the  fragment  of  an 
amphitheatre,  now  called  Palais  Gal- 
lien,  not  quite  accurately,  because, 
though  possibly  built  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emp.  Gallienus,  it  was  not  a  palace, 
but  a  circus,  capable  of  containing  1500 
persons.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Tetricus,  one  of  the  so-called 
30  tyrants,  who  assumed  the  purple 
here.  It  vvas  condemned  to  destruc- 
tion 1792,  and  has  been  since  gradually 
pulled  down  to  build  houses,  so  that  it 
is  now  reduced  to  mere  fragments,  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquary  alone,  of  an 
oval  wall  formed  of  small  stones  with 
layers  of  tiles  between  them,  inter- 
rupted by  the  broken  archways  which 
lead  into  it.  The  interior  is  occupied 
by  houses  and  workshops,  and  2  streets 
cross  in  the  centre  of  it :  so  that  you 
may  stand  in  the  midst  of  its  area  and 
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scarcely  recogpiise    these    ancient  re- 
mains. 

Bordeaux    has  preseryed   2    of   its 

feudal  town   gates:    one,   now  called 

Tour  de  VHorloge,  built  1246  by  Henry 

III.   of  England,    surmounted    by    3 

pointed  turrets,  formed  part  of  the  old 

Hdtel  de  Ville ;  the  other,  Porte  de 

^  \  Ceillou,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  du  Palais, 

^   \  was  built  1492,  to  commemorate  the 

victory  of  Charles  VIII.  at  Fomova. 

*^    \  The  old  Bourse,  in  the  Place  d*Aqui- 

^       taine,  now  an  office   of  roulage,  but 

built  as  a  palace  for  Charles  IX.,  and 

the  old  Et€ch€  in  a  narrow  street  near 

it,   are  picturesque  examples   of  the 

architecture  of  the  16th  centy. 

Bordeaux,  like  almost  every  other 
chef-lieu  de  D^partement  in  France, 
has  a  Gallery  of  Paintings,  They  are 
placed  in  the  numerous  saloons  of  bhe 
H6tel  de  Ville;  but,  except  for  their 
number,  they  are  in  no  wise  remark- 
able, and  the  less  said  of  their  m«ritfi 
the  more  true  the  description.  There 
are,  however,  some  tolerable  works  of 
the  French  school. 

The  Mus€e,  situated  in  Rue  St.  Do- 
minique, a  street  leading  out  of  the 
Chauss^e  de  Toumy,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  antique  fragments,  inscrip- 
tions, altars,  &c.,  chiefly  Roman,  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux;  2  sarco- 
phagi, with  bas-reliefs,  of  inferior  merit 
and  late  date;  also  fragments  of  the 
marble  bas-reliefs,  representing  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  the  capture  of 
Port  Mahon  from  the  English  by  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  which  ornamented 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XV. 
in  the  Place  Royale,  destroyed  at  the 
Revolution.  Here  are  some  relics  of  Na- 
poleon, including  his  tooth-brush !  and 
the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
which  he  wore.  In  the  M\ts^e  (fffia- 
toire  Naturelle  are  tolerable  collections 
of  shells,  of  the  fossils  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bordeaux,  marked  by 
blue  tickets,  and  of  the  marbles  of  the 
Pyrenees.  A  specimen  of  a  sea-eagle 
was  shot  at  La  Teste.  These  museums 
are  open  daily  to  strangers. 

In  the  same  locality,  Rue  St.  Do- 
minique, is  the  library  of  more  than 
100,000  volumes,  partly  the  bequest 
of  a  member  of  the  old  Parliament  of 


Bordeaux,  partly  the  remains  of  con- 
ventual libraries  forfeited  at  the  Re- 
volution. A  copy  of  Montaigne's 
Essays  with  marginal  notes  in  his  own 
hand,  and  the  flrst  French  translation 
of  Livy  illuminated,  are  among  its 
curiosities.  , 

The  Bowrae,  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce and  trade  of  the  city,  is  situated 
on  the  quay  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Rue  Chapeau  Rouge,  between  it  and 
the  Place  Royale.  The  merchants 
meet  here  daily,  under  a  glass  dome 
which  covers  the  inner  court  of  the 
building,  98  ft.  long  by  65  broad. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Bor- 
deaux is  due  to  its  situation  on  a  fine 
navigable  river,  where  the  rise  and  fall 
of  tides  amounts  to  20  ft.,  in  which 
vessels  of  more  than  1000  tons  may 
ride  at  anchor,  at  a  distance  of  about 
70  m.  from  the  sea.  It  is  connected 
by  the  same  river,  through  the  Canal 
du  Midi,  with  the  Mediterranean.  The 
XK)mmerce  of  Bordeaux  is  carried^  on 
chiefly  with  South  America  and  Mexico, 
the  United  States,  French  colonies,  and 
Great  Britain.  Its  principal  articles 
of  trade  and  exports  consist  in  wines, 
known  in  France  as  vins  de  Bordeaux, 
and  in  England  as  claret,  a  name  of 
doubtful  origin.  From  50,000  to  60,000 
tuns  of  wine  are  exported  annually. 
Nearly  half  of  the  best  quality  and 
highest  price  is  sent  to  Qreat  Britain; 
very  little  is  consumed  in  France.  The 
Quartier  des  Chartrons  is  the  focus  of 
this  trade;  here  the  principal  wine- 
merchants  have  their  counting-houses 
and  cellars. 

The  Cellars  of  MM,  Barton  and  Gues* 
tier,  leading  bankers  and  wine-mer- 
chants, 35,  Cours  des  Chartrons,  are 
among  "  the  lions "  of  Bordeaux. 
They  are  2  stories  in  height,  and  com- 
monly contain  from  8000  to  9000  casks 
(barriques)  of  wine,  never  less  than 
4000  or  5000.  The  duty  paid  by  this 
house  in  one  year  alone  to  the  British 
government  has  amounted  to  300,000/. 

For  an  account  of  the  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux see  Route  74. 

Among  the  delicacies  fm:>nished  by 
the  Bordeaux  markets  to  the  table  are 
BoyanSf  a  species  of  sardines  (pilchards), 
caught  in  autmnn ;    Ceps,  a  sort  of 
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mnsliroom  cooked  in  oil;  Muriers,  small 
^irds  something  like  beccoficas  ;  and 
Ortolans  J  caught  in  August,  near  Agen 
and  ihe  Pyrenees. 

The  CafiS  de  Pai-is  is  a  tolerable 
Restaurant. 

Ccnsuls  reside  here  from  the  chief 
powers  of  Europe  and  America;  Great 
Britain  is  most  respectably  represented 
by  Mr.  Scott,  No.  7,  Place  du  Champ 
de  Mars. 

The  English  Ch,  service  is  performed 
on  Sundays  at  the  English  Protestant 
Ch.,  8,  Cours  des  Chartrons,  at  11 
&.m.  and  3  p.m. 

The  Poste  nttx  Lettres  is  at  No.  5, 
Rue  Porte  Dijeaux:  a  letter  reaches 
London  in  48  hours  from  this. 

Public  baths  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
in  two  fine  buildingB  on  each  side  of 
the  Place  Louis-PhiUppe. 

Newspapers  of  all  countries,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Spanish,  &c., 
may  be  found  in  great  abundance  at 
the  Cercle,  7,  Place  de  la  ComMie,  op- 
posite the  theatre. 

The  only  resident  English  physician 
is  Dr.  Coppinger,  Place  Dauphine, 
43. 

Paul  Chaumas  Gayet,  the  bookseller, 
34,  Rue  foss^  du  Chapeau  Rouge, 
keeps  a  number  of  topographical  works, 
maps,  kc.f  besides  the  newest  French 
publications. 

Besides  the  Grand  Theatre,  men 
tioned  already,  open  commonly  three 
times  a  week,  there  is  a  smaller  Th^- 
dtre  Francis  or  des  VaridtiSj  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Rue  de  Tlntcndance, 
adjoining  the  Place  Dauphine. 

Omnilmses  run  along  the  quay  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion across  the  town,  from  the  river  to 
its  outskirts. 

Fiacres  stand  for  hire  in  the  prin- 
cipal places :  they  are  better  but  rather 
more  expensive  than  those  of  Paris, 
charging  2  f.  for  the  course,  or,  by 
time,  2  fr.  for  the  first*  hour,  and  1  r. 
80  c.  for  every  hour  after. 

Conveyances.  —  Mallepostes  daily  to 
Bayonne  in  17  hours;  to  Nantes  in  22 
hours;  to  Toulouse  in  16  hours. 

Diligences  daily  to  Toulouse,  several ; 
to  Bayonne  in  17  hours;  to  Pau,  Bag- 
n^rea,   Cauterets,   and  the  Pyrensean 


baths;  to  Nantes,  by  Niort,  Rochefort» 
and  La  Rochelle. 

Railway  to  Paris,  viA  Liboume,  An- 
gouldme,  and  Tours;  to  La  Teste;  to 
Bayonne  in  progress. 

Steamers  to  Nantes  twice  a  week. 

Steamers  on  the  Oaronne. — D<nm  the 
ricer,  to  Blaye  and  Pauillac  daily,  start- 
ing from  the  quay  abreast  of  the  ros- 
traJ columns;  to Royan.  Coachesthence 
to  Rochefort  29  m.  several  times  a 
week  in  7  hours. 

Up  the  ricer,  daily  to  Langon,  Mar- 
mande,  and  Agen  (Rte.  73),  on  the  way 
to  Pau  or  Toulouse  (one  of  the  least 
fatigiiing  approaches  to  the  Pyrenees), 
starting  from  the  quay  just  above  the 
bridge;  but  it  takes  12  or  14  hours  to 
reach  Agen. 

Enoirona  of  Bordemtx,        ' ' 

A  railroad  connects  Bordeaux  with 
La  Teste,  an  inconsiderable  place  31 
m.  distant — a  journey  of  about  2  hours, 
near  the  sea,  on  the  borders  of  a  great 
salt  lake  in  the  flat  district  of  theZamies, 
whose  sole  productions  are  salt  and 
pitch  from  the  large  fir  forests. 

This  railroad  has  been  made  through 
a  line  of  country  where  no  previous 
traffic  existed,  to  a  spot  possessing  no 
commercial  or  manufacturing  import- 
ance. It  has  consequently  been  a  source 
of  annual  loss  to  its  owners  hitherto; 
but  having  been  chosen  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  (1855), 
whose  traffic  will  run  along  it  nearly 
}  of  its  length,  its  projectors  may 
perhaps  be  reimbursed  eventually  (see 
Rte.  77). 

An  excursion  to  La  Teste  {Tnn:  La 
Providence  ?)  will  give  the  traveller 
some  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  sandy  \ 
district  called  Les  Landes,  and  will  • 
probably  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  its  inhabitants  mounted 
on  stilts.  Here  are  several  bathing 
establishments,  and  an  Agricultural 
Association  for  redeeming  the  barren 
Landes. 

The  banks  of  the  Oaronne  below  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  tcine  district  of  M^oc, 
which  produces  the  claret,  are  des- 
cribed in  Rte.  74. 
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The  (?aronntf  above  Bordeaux,  inRte. 
73,  p.  252. 

The  excursions  to  the  Chftteau  de 
la  BrMe,  the  birthplace  of  Montes- 
quieu, 2  hours*  drive  (Rte.  76),  or  to 
Blanquefort,  the  castle  of  the  Black 
Prince,  p.  261. 

Passages  in  the  History  of  Bordeaux. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Bordeaux  is 
in  the  geography  of  Strabo,  who  calls 
it  Bevphyaka,  under  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  described 
in  some  pretty  verses  by  Ausonius  the 
poet,  who  ¥ras  bom  here  in  the  4th 
centy. : — 

**  Impia  ja^dadum  condemno  rilentia  quod  te, 
O  jpatria,   inrignem   Baccho,  duvUsque,  vi* 

risque, 
Non  inter  priixuu  memorem.    *    •    •    • 
Burdigala  est  natale  solum,  dementia  cceli 
Mitis  ubi,  et  ri^un  larga  indulgentia terras ; 
Ver  longum,  brumnque  breves,  jnga  frondea 

subsunt, 
Ferrent  esquoreos  Imitata  fluenta  meatus.** 
AusON.  Clara  Urbet. 

Hadrian  created  it  the  capital  of  2nd 
Aquitania. 

Bordeaux  belonged  for  nearly  300 
years  to  the  kings  of  England,  who 
obtained  it  along  with  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  sole  heiress  of  the  last 
native  duke,  with  Henry  II.,  in  1152, 
and  her  inheritance  became  the  fruit- 
ful cause  of  strife  between  England  and 
France. 

The  Black  Prince,  having  been  in- 
vested by  his  father  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Guienne,  resided  many  years 
at  Bordeaux.  Hence  he  set  forth  on 
that  adventurous  foray  into  the  centre 
of  France  which  led  to  the  battle  of 
Poitiers.  Here  he  held  a  brilliant 
court,  to  which  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel 
repaired,  when  driven  out  of  Spain, 
with  his  two  fair  daughters,  who  were 
here  married  to  the  English  Princes 
John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Here  the  Black  Prince's  son,  Rich- 
ard II.,  was  bom,  and  sumamed 
from  his  birthplace  Richard  of  Bor- 
deaux. 

^  The  Bordelais  retained  their  aflTec- 
tion  for  the  English  long  after  the 


downfall  of  our  sway  in  the  rest  o£ 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ; 
revolting  from  the  rule  of  Charles 
VII.  to  receive  within  their  walls  the 
valiant  Talbot  (1453),  but  his  speedy- 
defeat  and  death  forced  them  again  to 
submit  to  the  French  monarch. 

Bordeaux  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
provincial  Parliaments  of  France,  or 
high  court  of  justice,  composed  of  lay- 
men and  ecclesiastics,  who  registered 
the  royal  decrees  and  transmitted  them 
to  the  lower  courts. 

One  of  the  most  momentoiis  events 
of  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  was 
the  siege  of  Bordeaux,  undertaken  by 
the  royal  army,  with  Mazarin,  young 
Louis  XIV.,  and  his  mother,  at  its 
head,  while  the  city  held  for  the 
Princess  de  Cond^,  the  Dukes  of  la 
Rochefoucauld  and  Bouillon,  at  the 
head  of  their  vassals,  assisted  by  the 
townspeople  and  backed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux.  The  heroic  wife 
of  the  Great  Coud6,  having  escaped 
the  clutches  of  the  Cardmal,  who 
already  held  her  husband  in  prison, 
and  wished  to  transfer  her  and  her  son 
to  like  durance,  traversed  the  country 
from  Chantilly,  and  after  a  series  of 
adventures  and  escapee  threw  herself 
into  this  city,  where  the  interest  of 
the  Condds  was  strong.  Her  beauty, 
eloquence,  and  forlorn  position  en* 
listed  in  her  favour  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  magistrates  and  townspeople,  and 
upon  her  persuasion  they  agreed  to 
admit  her  allies  and  resist  the  force  of 
Mazarin.  She  captivated  all  hearts, 
and  became  as  it  were  queen  of  Bor- 
deaux, then  the  second  city  of  the 
empire;  and  Cond^,  while  shut  up  in 
Vincennes  and  employed  in  watering 
his  pot  of  violets,  learned  with  surprise 
that  his  feeble  princess  was  acting  the 
part  of  a  general,  conducting  the  de- 
fence of  a  town,  and  exposing  her  life 
on  the  walls.  The  defence  was  con- 
ducted with  such  obstinacy,  that,  at 
the  end  of  several  weeks,  Mazaiin, 
having  made  little  progress,  was  happy 
to  offer  fair  terms  to  the  Frondeurs. 
The  citizens  of  Bordeaux  were  right 
glad  to  be  relea>ied  from  the  blockade 
just  at  the  approach  of  the  vintage, 
for  their  warlike  enthusiasm  had  begun 
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io  cool  at  the  prospect  of  being  shut 
out  from  their  vineyards. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  the 
fVen^  Revolution  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Bordeaux.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux,  having  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  edict  of  the  king, 
was  banished  to  liboume,  and  in  con- 
sequence contributed  largely  to  the 
clamour  for  the  assembling  together 
of  the  States-general.  Muiy  of  the 
persons  of  greatest  eloquence  and  talent 
sent  as  members  to  the  Legisl&tive 
Assembly,  including  Vergniaud,  Qau- 
det,  Gensonn^,  Duces,  &c.,-  were  re- 
turned by  the  department  of  the 
Qironde,  whence  the  party  which  they 
composed  was  called  the  Girondins  - 
but  having  themselves  brought  on  all 
the  evils  of  the  Revolution,  they 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  monster 
they  had  created,  and  guillotined  for 
the  most  part  by  the  stronger  party 
of  the  Montague,  which  succeeded 
them  in  the  Convention.  Bordeaux 
had  a  Reign  of  Terror  of  its  own  ;  the 
guillotine  was  erected  in  the  square 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  <»lled 
Place  Bauphine  (in  honour  of  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.),  but 
then  named  Place  de  Justice,  and 
some  of  its  best  citizens  were  sacri- 
ficed. No  less  than  500  persons 
8u£fered  death  here,  whom  either  envy 
of  their  merits,  or  cupidity  for  their 
wealth,  caused  to  be  condemned  under 
the  false  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
f  The  names  of  some  of  the  streets 
'  afford  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
hiBtory  of  the  town,  and  a  proof 
.  among  many  of  the  mutability  of  the 
rVench  nation.  The  Place  Louis-Phi- 
lippe  was  Place  Louis  XVI.  down  to 
;  1830,  and  a  statue  of  that  king  had 
1  been  prepared,  and  its  pedestal 
*  actually  erected,  when  the  July  Revo- 
lution broke  oiit.  The  Cours  de 
I  Douze  Mars  was  the  name  given  to 
the  row  of  houses  now  called  Trente 
JuiUetf  because  on  the  former  day,  in 
1814,  the  Due  d'Angouldme  made  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Bordeaux,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  Lynch 
(whose    name   has    also  been  erased 


from  a  street  which  bore  it),  and 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  part  of 
the  inhabitants. 

On  the  8th  March  in  that  year  2 
divisions  of  the  British  army,  under 
Marshal  Beresford,  marched  upon 
Bordeaux;  where  the  presence  of  the 
dauntless  Duchesse  d'Angouldme,  who 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  town  to 
revive  the  dormant  spirit  of  loyalty 
towards  her  ftunily,  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  contrary  to 
the  advice  and  wishes  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  caused  the  premature  pro- 
clamation of  the  Bourbons  by  the 
royalist  mayor.  The  Duke  had  ex- 
pressly declared  that  "he  could  not 
interfere  to  produce  any  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  Bourbons,  nor  to  sup- 
port their  measures  by  military  force." 

ROUTE  74. 

THE  OABONNE  AND  OIBONDE  FROM  BOR- 
DEAUX TO  LA  TOUB  DE  CORDOUAN; 
THE  WINE  DI8TRICT  OF  M^DOC. 

100  kilom.=62.Eng.  m. 
Steamers  daily  to  Blaye  and  Pauil- 
lac — 4  or  5  times  a  week  to  Royan; 
fare,  15  and  8  frs. 
*  Diligences  daily  along  the  S.  W.  side 
of  the  river  to  Ch&teau  Margaux  and 
Lesparre,  through  the  midst  of  M^doc, 
and  along  the  rt.  bank  to  Blaye.  The 
road  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Ghux)nne 
passes  Bouscat  and  Bruges,  so  named 
by  Flemish  settlers  established  here 
by  Henri  IV.  to  drain  the  marshes, 
and  Blanquefortt  whose  picturesque  cas- 
tle, a  favourite  residence  of  the  Black 
Prince,  still  preserves  part  of  its  outer 
circuit  walls,  round  towers,  and  fosse, 
and  some  of  its  apartments  entire.  The 
leopards  of  England  are  only  half 
effaced  from  the  walls.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque object.  Thence  the  road  runs 
toMaigaux. 

Bordeaux  Wines, 

The  long  tongue  of  land  stretching 
N.  from  Bordeaux,  between  the  sea 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Qaronne 
and  Oironde  on  the  other,  is  called 
Medoc  (quasi  medio  aquae),  because 
nearly  surroimded  by  water.  It  is 
the  N.  termination  of  the  extensive 
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dUfcrict  of  sand  hills  and  sand  plains, 
called    Les    Landes,   extending    from 
Bayonne  north,    which  changes  to   a 
bank  of  gravel  on  approaching  the  1. 
bank  of   the   Qaronne,   and  forms  a 
harrow  strip  of  land  nowhere  more 
than  1  or  2  m.  broad,  raised  from  50 
to   80  ft.  above  the  river,    which  is 
planted  with  vines,  and  contains  some 
of  the  most  precious  vineyards  in  the 
world.     The  transition  is  abrupt  from 
this  gravel  bank  near  the  river  to  the 
mere  Landes  or  sandy  waate  running 
to  the  W.  and  S.  of  it,  producing  no- 
thing but  firs,  furze,  and  heath.     The 
soil   of  M^oc  is  a  light  gravel,  and 
indeed,  on  the  spots  where  some  of 
the  best  wine  is  produced,  it  appears 
a  mere  heap  of  white  quartz  pebbles 
rolled,  and  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
mixed  with  sand.     The  best  wine  is 
not  produced  where  the  vine-bush  is 
most  luxuriant,    but  on  the  thinner 
soils,  where  it  is  actually  stunted — in 
ground  fit  for  nothing  else;  in  ttuct, 
where    even    weeds  disdain  often  to 
grow.     Yet  this  stony  soil  is  congenial 
to  the  vine,  retaining  the  sun's  heat 
about  its  roots  after  sunset,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  it  works 
(travaiUe)  in    maturing   its    precious 
juices  as  much  by  night  as  by  day. 
The  accumulation  of   sand  and  peb- 
bles, of  which  this  soil  is  composed, 
is  apparently  the  spoils  of  the  Py- 
renean  rocks,   brought  down  by  the 
torrents  tributary  to  the  Qaronne  and 
other  great  rivers,  and  deposited   in 
former  ages  on  the  borders  of  the  sea. 
At  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  from  the 
surface    occurs    a   bed    of  indurated 
conglomerate,  called  alios,   which  re- 
quires   to    be  broken  up  before  the 
vine  will  grow,  as  it  would  stop  the 
progress  of  the  roots,   being  impene- 
trable   to   their   fibres.     The  vine  is 
trained  exclusively  in  the  fashion  of 
espaliers,  fastened  to  horizontal  laths, 
attached  to  upright  posts  at  a  height 
not  exceeding  1^  or  2  feet  from  the 
sround,  running  in  an  uninterrupted 
line  from  one  end  of  the  vineyard  to 
the  other.     Manure  is  scarcely  used 
in    the    culture,    only  a   little  fresh 
mould   is    laid    over  th%  roots  from 
time  to    time ;    but    the    plough   is 


driven  between  the  vines  four  times 
every  season,  alternately  lapng  open 
and  covering  its  roots:  this  is  per- 
formed by  oxen,  who,  with  steady 
and  unvarying  pace,  thread  the  ranks 
without  treading  on  the  plants.  Ma<* 
nure  destroys  the  fine  quality  of  the 
wine,  and  moisture  or  standing  water 
is  most  injurious  to  the  plant.  The 
vine  begins  to  produce  at  5  years  of 
age,  and  continues  productive  some- 
times when  200  years  old,  provided 
its  roots  have  found  a  congenial  soil 
to  insinuate  (pivoter)  their  fibres, 
which  they  sometimes  do  to  a  dis- 
tance of  40  or  50  ft.,  when  the  soil  is 
dry  and  deep  enough  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun.  The  wines  are  classed 
into  growths  (crtts),  according  to  their 
excellence,  and  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  strip  of  land  before  mentioned 
is  capable  of  producing  the  ''pre- 
miers cms;"  indeed  so  cflpricious  is 
the  vine,  that  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  finest  vineyards  it  degenerates  at 
once.  The  following  list  will  show 
the  classification  of  Bordeaux  wines, 
or  clarets  as  we  call  them  in  England 
(though  whence  the  name,  or  what 
its  meaning,  are  unknown  in  M^oc), 
together  with  the  average  quantity 
of  each  produced  in  one  season.  The 
tun,  or  tonneau,  contains  4  hogsheads, 
called  barriques. 


^  |Chfite«n  Marganz 


UO— 160 
120 
lUO 
flO—  80 


1^ 


ChAteau  Lafitte 
S;  o  jCb&eau  Late 
;b  ( Haut  Brion 

The  last  is  properly  a  vin  de  Grave, 
grown  on  the  Garonne  above  Bor- 
deaux, yet  is  classed  with  M^doc 
wines;  it  is  less  in  repute  now  than 
formerly. 

Mouton  (Lufttte)  •      .       .    120— U61 
LeoTil  le,  the  beat  of  the  wines  f  i 

orSi.JuIien      .       .       .    U5— 186r£ 
Raaxan  (Margaax)       .      .     7d— 9d) 

La  Rose  Gruau,  Pichon  Longue- 
ville,  Durfort,  Degorse,  Lascombe, 
Cos-Destoumelle,  in  all  about  800 
tuns. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  those  of 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  rate  growths,  many 
of  which  are  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  first-rate  vineyards,  at  the  vil- 
lages or  in  the  communes  of  Maz^uz^ 
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lAfitte,  Latour,  without  partaldng  in 
their  excellences.     The  goodness  of  a 
season   will  sometimes  give  an  excel- 
lence to  second-class  wines,  while  in 
bad  years  those  of  first-class  sink  to 
mediocrity,  and  are  not  fit  for  export- 
ing to  England  (such  is  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  character  of  these 
wines  there),  but  go  to  Holland,  or 
are  retained  in  France.     This  is  so 
well  understood,  that  some  years  ago 
the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  of  La 
Rose  used  to  hoist,  on  a  flagstaff  above 
his   house,  the  English   flag  in  good 
years,  the  Dutch  in  middling,  and  the 
French  in  bad  years.     England  oon- 
Biunes  more  than  one-half  of  the  pre- 
miers cms,  and  very  little  of  inferior 
sorts  ;  Russia  takes  a  good  deal,  Paris 
little  of  the  best ;  Holland  is  the  great 
mart  for  wines  of  second  quality  ;  and 
the  third-rate  sorts,  or  vins  ordinaires, 
are  chiefly  used  in  France.    An  erro- 
neous notion  prevails  in  England  that 
clarets  are   prepared  for  the  English 
market  by  a  certain  mixture  of  brandy. 
This  is  not  the  case ;   brandy  would 
destroy   the  wine.     A  mixture   does 
take  place  to  adapt  the  wines  to  the 
Elnglish  palate  ;  but  they  are  doctored 
with   strong  -  bodied    (corses)    Rhdne 
wines,   and    chiefly  with   Hermitage, 
the  principal  consumption  of  which  is 
for   this    purpose.      The   practice  of 
mixing  is  veiy  general.     The  charac- 
teristic of  the  good  wines  of  Bordeaux 
is  their  aroma  or  bouquet ;  spirit  they 
have  none,  and  wUl  distil  away  into 
nothing,  yet  the   aroma  will  be  re- 
tained and  penetrate  even  through  the 
Rhdne  wine,  when   it  is  judiciously 
added.     The  average  price  of  a  hogs- 
head   (barrique)   of  gei^iine  wine  of 
first  growth,  in  the  cellar  of  the  first 
houses  at  Bordeaux,   is   50/.,   which, 
with    carriage,    duty,    bottling,    &c., 
amounts  to  8o/.,  rather  more  than  70s. 
a  dozen.    A  first-growth  wine  of  a  fine 
vintage  is  scarcely  to  be  had  at  a  less 
price  ;  indeed,  the  whole  produce  of 
ChAteau  Kargaux  has  been  sold  on  the 
spot  for  1000  francs  the  hogshead,  in 
the  case  of  a  veiy  first-rate  vintage. 
Very  great  skill  is  shown,  and  much 
experience  required,  in  the  making  of 
the  wine,  in  the  compounding  of  vari- 


ous growths  and  qualities,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  it :  a  promising  vintage 
often  disappoints  expectations,  wlme 
a  bad  one  sometimes  turns  out  excel- 
lent ;  indeed,  all  that  can  be  said  of 
the  premiers  cms  is,  that  they  are  the 
wines  which  most  often  succeed.  The 
total  produce  of  M^doc,  in  average 
vears,  is  from  150,000  to  170,000  hogs- 
heads, of  which  about  6000  go  to 
England. 

Travellers  desiring  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal vineyards  of  M^oc  may  take  the 
steamer  to  PauiUac  (which  may  be 
reached  in  4  hrs.,  or  6  against  tide), 
which  is  not  far  from  Lafitte  and  La- 
tour,  or  the  coaches  which  run  daily 
will  convey  them  to  Aiargaux.  The 
high  road  thither,  and  thence  to  Pauil- 
lac,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  forming  the  wine  district. 
For  some  distance  out  of  Bordeaux  it 
passes  a  series  of  country  houses. 

The  Garonne  below  Bordeaux  is  a 
fine  broad  tidal  river,  but  very  much 
chaz^ged  with  mud,  having  few  features 
of  interest,  its  banks  being  chiefiy.  low, 
while  an  intervening  fringe  of  marsh 
and  meadow  land,  grown  over  with 
willows,  separates  the  river  from  the 
vineyards,  little  of  which  can  be  seen 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  view ' 
of  the  long  crescent  quay  of  Bordeaux, 
and  the  broad  river  crowded  with  ship- 
ping, many  of  them  3-masted  vessels,  . 
as  the  steamer  casts  off  from  the  quay,  ' 
opposite  the  rostral  columns,  and  skirts  ; 
the  long  Faubourg  des  Chartrons. 

rt.  Lormont  is  a  picturesque  emi- 
nence, covered  with  wood  and  vine- 
yards, interspersed  with  some  neat 
countiy-houses  on  its  top  and  below 
its  steep  side.  In  a  recess  under  the 
bill  stands  the  village,  with  a  domed 
church,  surmounted  by  a  chAteau. 

rt.  Below  Montferrand,  a  small  vil- 
lage hid  by  poplars,  vs  a  large  Chateau, 
the  residence  of  the  late  M.  de  Peyron* 
net,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles 
X.  who  signed  the  ordonnances. 

rt.  The  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Gkuronne  and  Dordogne,  called  Entre 
Deux  Mers,  which  produces  a  vast 
quantity  of  wines  of  inferior  qualityi 
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draws  to  a  termination  at  the  low 
point  called  Bee  d'Amb^s.  The  union 
of  the  two  rivers  forms  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  Oirondef  whence  the  de- 
partment is  named.  The  monsters  of 
the  revolutionary  Mountain,  after  over- 
whelming in  1793  their  antagonists 
the  Girondins  (so  called  because  the 
leaders  came  from  this  part  of  the 
country),  swamped  even  the  name  of 
the  department,  which  for  several 
months  bore  that  of  "  Amb^s."  A 
long  line  of  low  hills,  faced  towards 
tlxe  water  with  clifb,  lines  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Gironde  and  Dordogne.  Look- 
ing up  the  Dordogne,  you  perceive, 
on  an  eminence,  Boui^g,  a  small  town 
of  3855  Inhab.,  where  Louis  XIV., 
when  a  child,  resided  with  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  for  nearly  a  year 
(1649-50),  during  the  continuance  of 
the  siege  of  Bordeaux.  Mazarin,  in 
order  to  superintend  the  operations 
and  watch  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde 
within  the  city,  had  repaired  in  person 
to  the  S.,  dragging  with  him  the  King, 
the  Regent,  and  the  Court.  The  ladies 
in  waiting  complained  bitterly  of  the 
want  of  a  theatre  to  enliven  the  ennui 
of  their  residence,  and  the  cardinal 
got  angry  with  the  mavor  because  the 
whole  place  oould  not  furnish  a  sedan- 
chair  to  carry  him  through  the  steep 
and  dirty  streets.  The  extensive  vine- 
yards around  Boui^  produced  the 
wines  (claret)  esteemed  the  best  in  the 
district  200  yearn  ago,  before  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  in  MMoc  had  com- 
menced, which  does  not  date  farther 
back  than  250  years. 

rt.  The  steaimer  stops  to  set  down 
or  take  up  passengers  at  the  Pain  de 
Sucre,  a  landing-place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dordogne,  close  under  the  Bee 
d'Amb^s,  and  about  1^  m.  below 
Bourg.  Two  large  islands  are  here 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  Gironde. 

1.  Nearly  abreast  of  the  Pain  de 
Sucre  a  ^hmpee  may  be  obtained  of 
the  mansion  of  Chateau  Margaux,  situ- 
ated some  distance  inland  :  it  is  an 
Italian  villa,  the  handsomest  in  Medoc, 
and  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  Spanish 
banker,  the  Marquis  d'Aguado,  though 
rarelv  inhabited,  owing  to  the  malana 
which  prevails  around  it.    It  stands  in 


the  midst  of  the  vineyards  producing 
the  celebrated  wine  of  Ch&teau  Mar- 
gaux, the  most  esteemed  growth  of 
Medoc.  The  grape  which  yields  it  ia 
small  and  poor  to  the  taste,  with  a 
flavour  slightly  resembling  that  of 
black  currants.  The  Chilteau  is  about 
I  m.  from  the  village  of  MargauXy 
which  abounds  in  neat  whitewashed 
villas,  seated  in  little  gardens,  amidst 
acacia  hedges  and  trellised  vines.  It 
is  about  20  m.  distant  from  Bor- 
deaux.    At  Delas  is  a  tolerable  Inn, 

rt.  The  yellow  cliJOfs  along  the  river- 
side are  pierced  to  form  cellars,  in 
which  is  deposited  the  wine  grown 
above  them  :  and  for  a  considerable 
extent  near  Qauriac  they  are  exca- 
vated in  quarries  of  building -stone. 
At  the  base  of  the  cliffs  are  several 
small  villages. 

rt.  Blaye.  The  'Bead  walls  and 
gloomy  -  looking  modem  bastions  of 
the  citadel  of  Blaye  are  seen  project- 
ing over  the  river  at  a  height  consider- 
ably above  it.  In  the  midst  of  them 
stands  a  fragment  of  the  old  feudal 
fortress,  whose  towers  may  be  seen 
surmounting  the  turfed  ramparts. 
This  citadel  was  chosen  as  the  prison 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  who  was 
confined  here  in  a  double  sense  after 
her  capture  in  La  Vendue  (see  Nantes), 
having  been  brought  to  bed  of  a 
daughter  in  1833.  After  a  deten- 
tion of  7  months  she  was  sent  back  to 
Naples.  The  body  of  Roland  the 
Brave  was,  according  to  tradition, 
transported  hither  from  Roncesvaux 
by  Charlemagne,  and  interred  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Homatn,  with  his  sword 
Durandal  at  his  head,  and  his  famous 
horn  of  ivory  (Oliphant),  with  which 
he  had  awakened  the  echoes  of  Fuent- 
arabia,  at  his  feet.  The  body  was 
afterwards  transported  to  St.  Semin, 
at  Bordeaux. 

Opposite  Blaye  several  islands  have 
been  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Dordogne  and  Garonne,  and  are  con- 
stantly increasing.  On  one  of  them 
is  planted  the  little  fort  du  Pai€,  so 
called  from  its  round  shape.  It  crosses 
its  fire  with  that  of  the  fortress  of 
Blaye  on  the  rt.  bank,  and  of  Fort 
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Xedoc  on  the  1.,  and  thus  commands 
the  passage  of  the  Gironde. 

To  the  N.  of  Margauz  the  Tines  de- 
cline in  quality;  and  it  is  not  until 
after  an  interv^  of  several  miles  of  in- 
ferior -vineyards  that  we  reach  others, 
producing  wine  of  reputation,  in  the 
Ticinity  of 

1.  Beycheville,  lying  within  the 
commune  of  St.  JtUien,  a  name  of 
note  on  account  of  the  wine  grown  in 
it.  The  Ctioteau  de  BeychevUie,  situ- 
ated on  the  height  in  the  midst  of 
valuable  vineyards,  is  the  seat  of  M. 
Gueatier,  Pair  de  France,  ancien  D6- 
put^,  and  one  of  the  first  wine -mer- 
chants of  Boi*deaux. 

Here  begin  some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned vineyards  of  M^doc>  which  lie 
crowded  together  in  almost  uninter- 
rupted succession,  within  a  narrow 
space,  stretching  about  6  'm.  N.  of 
Beycheville. 

About  H  m.  off  is  Chateau  L^ovilU, 
which  produces  one  of  the  best  second 
growths,  nearly  equalling  the  fii*at 
growths.  The  estate  is  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Barton  and  M.  de  Las  Cases. 
In  the  same  commune  is  the  vineyard 
of  La  Rose,  a  prime  second  growth  ; 
and  in  the  adjoming  oue  of  St.  Lam- 
bert is  the  vineyard  of  Chateau  Latour, 
yielding  a  well-known  wine,  premier 
cm.  The  estate,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 330  acres,  was  sold  a  few  years 
ago  for  60,000/.  The  second  growths, 
Pichon-Longueville  and  Mouton,  come 
from  the  same  quarter. 

1.  Pauillac  {Inn:  H.  de  France), 
a  small  seaport,  behind  which,  at 
the  distance  of  about  1^  m.,  is  the 
Tineyard  of  Cftateau  LafttCy  producing 
one  of  the  three  best  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux ;  it  is  the  property  of  Sir 
Claude  Scott,  and  does  not  yield  more 
than  400  hogsheads  yearly.  The  region 
of  good  wines  extends  N.  as  far  as 
Lesparre,  but  the  wines  are  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  commune  of  Pauillac. 

The  aspect  of  the  vine  district  of  M4- 
doc  is  that  of  an  undulating  country, 
slightly  raised  above  the  Garonne, 
affording  here  and  there  peeps  of  the 
river  between  the  gentle  hills  and 
shallow  gullies  which  intersect  it.  It 
abounds  in  marshes  and  stagnant  pools, 

France, 


which  render  it  unhealthy,  so  that  the 
chateaux  which  occur  in  it  are  inha- 
bited only  for  a  small  part  of  the  year 
by  their  proprietors.  Yet  the  district 
is  populous,  a  group  of  cottages  being 
attached  to  almost  every  vineyard, 
and  inhabited  by  the  peasants  who 
cultivate  it.  The  vineyards  are  open 
fields ;  even  those  of  greatest  value 
being  for  the  most  part  unprovided 
with  walls,  or  even  hedges,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  any  space  of  ground 
which  must  be  left  round  the  margin 
to  allow  the  plough  to  turn.  When 
the  grapes  begin  to  ripen,  a  temporary 
fence  is  formed  round  the  vines,  of 
twisted  boughs  intei'woven  with  furze, 
to  keep  out  the  dogs,  which  are  most 
destructive  consumers  of  grapes.  Fur- 
ther to  deter  both  bipeds  and  quadru- 
peds from  committing  depredations, 
guards  armed  with  guns  are  posted  on 
the  watch,  day  and  night,  while 
streaks  of  paint,  and  bits  of  white 
paper  stuck  upon  poles,  announce  that 
the  vineyard  is  strewn  with  poisoned 
sausages,  and  that  the  gra{)es  them- 
selves are  smeared  with  some  delete- 
rious mixture.  The  vines  are  planted 
in  quincunx  order  on  ridges  (about  3 
ft.  apart)  i  they  are  trained  to  espa- 
liers, and  not  allowed  to  rise  more 
than  2  ft.  above  the  ground.  In  the 
best  vineyards  they  barely  cover  the 
soil,  but  allow  the  singular  mass  of 
j)ebble8,  of  which  it  almost  exclusively 
consists,  to  appear  between  the  rows. 
The  growth  of  the  vine  is  confined 
within  R  narrow  line  of  demarcation, 
and  the  transition  is  most  abrupt  from 
the  most  precious  land  to  an  unculti- 
vated sandy  desert.  The  distance  of  a 
few  feet  makes  all  the  difference.  The 
vintage  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
September,  ana  it  is  then  that  Me'doc 
presents  a  scene  of  bustle,  activity, 
and  rejoicing.  The  proprietors  then 
repair  hither  with  their  friends  and 
families  to  superintend  the  proceed- 
ings and  make  merry  :  vignerons  pour 
in  from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Gii-ond^,  to 
assist  in  the  gathering.  Busy  crowds 
of  men,  women,  and  children  sweep 
the  vineyard  from  end  to  end,  clear- 
ing all  before  them  like  bands  of 
locusts,  while  the  air  resounds  with 
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their  songs  and  laughter.  The  utmost 
care  is  employed  by  the  pickers  to  re- 
move from  the  bunches  all  defective, 
dried,  mouldy,  or  unripe  grapes. 
Every  road  is  thronged  with  carts 
filled  with  high-heaped  tubs,  which 
the  labouring  oxen  are  dragging  slowly 
to  the  Cuvier  de  pressoir  (pressing- 
trough).  This  is  placed  usually  in  a 
lofty  outhouse,  resembling  a  bam, 
whence  issue  sounds  of  still  louder 
merriment,  and  a  scene  presents  itself 
sufficiently  singular  to  the  stranger. 
Upon  a  square  wooden  trough  (pres- 
Boir)  stand  3  or  4  men  with  bare  legs 
all  stained  with  purple  juice,  dancing 
and  treading  down  the  grapes  as  fast 
as  they  are  thrown  in,  to  the  tunes  of 
a  violin.  The  labour  of  constantly 
stamping  down  the  fruit  is  desperately 
fatiguing,  and  without  music  would 
get  on  very  slowly ;  a  fiddler,  there- 
fore, forms  part  of  every  wine-grower's 
establishment ;  and  as  long  as  the  in- 
strument pours  forth  its  merry  strains, 
the  treaders  continue  their  dance  in 
the  gore  of  the  grape,  and  the  work 
proceeds  diligently.  The  next  process 
is  to  strip  (^grapper)  the  broken  grapes 
and  skins  from  the  stalks,  with  an  in- 
strument called  d^rapoir,  and  to  pour 
the  juice  and  skins  into  vats  to  fer- 
ment. The  skin  rises  to  the  top,  and 
the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  hogsheads 
as  soon  as  fermentation  is  oarried  to 
the  proper  extent,  in  judging  of  which 
the  utmost  experience  is  required,  as 
on  it  depends  much  of  the  quality  of 
the  vintage.         ^ 

At  Trompe-Loup  is  the  Lazareth, 
where  vessels  from  the  Levant  per- 
form quarantine. 

1.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  ceases 
to  the  N.  of  Castillon,  and  the  ex- 
treme point  of  MMoc,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Qironde,  consists  of  rich 
pasture  -  land,  famed  for  its  breed  of 
cattle,  and  some  corn-fields.  It  lies 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  was  I'edeemed  from  the  condition 
of  marsh  by  a  colony  of  Flemings,  in- 
vited over  to  France  by  Henri  IV., 
who  surrounded  it  with  sea-dikes  like 
their  own  country. 

rt.    Mortagne.     A   diligence   nu» 


hence  to    Saintes    in   communication 
with  the  steamer. 

rt.  Roifan  (fjina:  H.  de  Boixleaux, 
best :  d' Orleans)  is  a  neat  small  sea- 
port town  in  the  Ddpt.  of  the  Charente, 
about  25  m.  from  Rochefort,  whither 
a  Diligence  runs.  (Rte.  62.)  It  is  a 
station  of  pilots,  and  is  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing.  Steamer  to  Bordeaux  in 
summer,  in  about  8  hrs. 

On  an  isolated  rock  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde,  which  is  beset 
with  dangerous  sandbanks,  rises  the 
lighthouse  called  La  Tour  de  Cordouan, 
whose  beacon  guides  mariners  entering 
or  quitting  the  river.  It  is  a  circular 
structure  of  three  stories,  the  central 
one  being  domed  like  a  church,  from 
the  midst  of  which  rises  a  sort  of 
pepper-box  turret.  It  was  designed 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  by  Louis  de 
Foix,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Es- 
curia],  1611,  who  is  said  to  have  died 
here,  and  to  have  been  buried  within 
it.  It  replaced  a  lighthouse  founded 
by  the  English  1362-71,  while  the 
Black  Prince  was  governor  of  Guienne. 
(See  Bymer.) 

ROUTE  76. 

BORDEAUX  TO  BATONNE,  8T.  JEAN  DE 
LUZ,  AND  THE  SPANISH  FRONTIER. 

227kilom.  =  141  Eng.  m. 

The  Railwapy  commencing  by  the  line 
to  La  Teste  (Rte.  73,  p.  259),  traverses 
the  Landes  to  Dax,  to  which  place 
it  was  opened  in  1854. 

Malleposte  daily  in  14  hours,  dili- 
gences daily  in  19  hours,  to  Bayorme, 

For  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Bordeaux 
a  succession  of  neat  villas  lines  the 
road,  and  the  ground  is  mostly  laid 
out  in  vineyards.  Here,  however,  the 
vines  grow  upright,  and  are  not  trained 
along  the  ground  as  in  the  more  fa- 
mous district  of  Medoc  (p.  261).  Their 
produce  is  a  wine  as  black  as  ink,  full 
of  spirit,  from  which  brandy  is  dis- 
tilled. Before  the  end  of  the  stage  the 
country  becomes  open  and  heathy  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  border  of  that  extensive 
re^on  of  flat  sand  called  the  Landes, 
to  avoid  which  the  high  road  to  Spain 
makes  a  considerable  circuit.  (See 
Route  77.)  I 
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11  BouBcaut.  Between  2  and  3  m. 
to  the  rt.  of  La  Prade,  a  hamlet  which 
is  passed  about  the  middle  of  this 
stage,  lies  the  Chateau  de  la  Brede,  the 
birthplace  and  family  seat  of  Montes- 

I  quieu.  It  is  a  low  many-sided  castle, 
probably  of  the  15th  centy.,  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  donjon  entirely 

I  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Qufe- 
mort,  which  forms  a  broad  fosse  around 
it,  and  served  anciently  to  defend  it 

I  from  foeS;  since  it  can  only  be  entered 
by  three  bridges  (once  drawbridges). 

'  it  is  far  from  imposing,  either  without 
or  within  ;  but  retains  its  primitive 
condition  nearly  unaltered,  together 
with  some  old  portraits  of  the  family 
Secondat,  and,  above  all,  the  chamber 
of  Montesquieu,  with  his  simple  bed, 
arm-chair,  &c.,  nearly  as  he  left  it. 
The  wainscoting  on  one  side  of  the 
fireplace  is  rubbed  by  the  motion  of 
his  foot  resting  against  it,  a  habit  at- 
tributed to  him  when  seated  in  his 
easy  chair,  lost  in  thought,  meditating 
on  his  works.  It  was  here  that  he 
composed  his  work  *  Sur  la  Grandeur 
et  la  Decadence  des  Remains/  while  it 
IB  reported  that  the  dark  feudal  cachot 
beneath  the  castle,  which  is  entered 
by  a  stedr  from  his  room,  was  his  resort 
while  he  was  preparing  his  reflections 
'  On  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject.* 

12  Castres. — Inn:  H.  la  Providence, 
good,  but  small.  The  road  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Garonne,  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  3  or  4  m.  from  the  river, 
whose  banks  are  described  in  Rte.  73. 

12  Cerans.  Barsac,  passed  in  this 
stage,  produces  one  of  tbe  best  white 
fcines  grown  on  the  Garonne ;  and  4  or  5 
m.  S.  of  Preignac  lies  the  ch&teau  of  Sath 
teme,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  best 
of  all  the  white  wines  of  this  district. 

12  Langon,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  is  described  in  Rte.  73. 
(/nf»:  Poste;  H.  de  France).  Here 
the  road  to  Toulouse  (Rte. 73)  branches 
off,  and  our  road  quits  the  Garonne  and 
turns  nearly  due  S.  penetrating  through 
a  portion  of  the  Petites  Landes.  Few 
houses  and  no  villages  occur  before 

15  Bazas,  an  ancient  town  of  4300 
Inhab.,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  and,  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  Yesates  by  Ausonius,  whose 


father  was  bom  here.  It  has  a  Gk>thic 
Churchf  once  a  cathedral,  without 
transepts.  The  sculpture  on  the  3 
portals  of  its  fa9ade  is  much  defaced. 
Bazas  retains  on  its  outskirts  frag- 
ments of  the  old  town  walls. 

'*  About  6  m.  W.  of  Bazas  is  Uzeste, 
a  small  village,  with  a  cfturch  of  the  13th 
cent.,  chiefly  built  by  Pope  Clement  V., 
who  died  there  in  1314.  His  tomb  of 
black  marble  is  preserved.  His  Castie, 
about  2  m.  distant,  is  a  fine  ruin.  See 
Villandraut,  p.  254."— P.  (Inn :  Lion 
d'Or;  small,  but  clean  beds.) 

17  Captieux  lies  in  the  midst  of 
sand  wastes  and  pine  forests ;  the 
country  presents  all  the  charactera  of 
the  Landes,  and  the  road  enters  the 
Dept.  so  called  shortly  before  reaching 

15  Les  Traverses. 

15  Roquefort  (Inn:  H.  de  France; 
civil,  and  good  fare),  an  insignificant 
town  of  1600  Inhab.,  named  from  the 
rocks  of  tufa  which  border  the  bank 
of  the  Douze,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Adour. 
This  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Roquefort,  famed  for  cheese,  in 
the  Dept.  Aveyron,  near  Rodez. 

[About  20  m.  W.  of  this,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sandy  Landes,  is  an  ob- 
scure and  wretched  hamlet,  called 
Labrit  or  Albret.  It  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Sires  d'Albret,  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  France,  from  whom  sprang 
the  illustrious  Henri  lY.,  the  son  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret.] 

Here  the* road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Pau  branches  off  to  the  1.     (Rte.  80.) 

12  Caloy.  The  chain  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, 30  leagues  distant,  may  already 
be  discovered  in  clear  weather. 

10  Mont  de  Marsan.  {Inn:  H.  des 
Ambassadeurs  ;  capital  sleeping-place, 
civil  people,  good  cuisine,  and  moderate 
charges.  Ortolans  may  be  had  in 
August.)  This  is  the  chef-lieu  of  the 
Dept.  des  Landes  (4463  Inhab.),  and 
enjoys  some  commerce  by  virtue  of  its 
position  at  the  junction  of  two  streams, 
the  Douze  and  Medou,  which,  becoming 
navigable  here,  take  the  name  of  Me- 
douze.  It  is  united  with  the  Garonne 
by  the  Cadal  des  Landes,  nearly  60  m. 
long,  designed  to  open  a  communication 
between  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  when 
the  sea  is  closed  in  time  of  war. 
N  2 
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Roads  braiuih  off  hence  to  Pau  (Rte. 
80),  and  to  Ortbez. 

The  rood  hence  is  somewhat  leas 
dull :  it  lies  through  extensive  forests 
of  spindly  pines,  whose  sides  are 
niAped  or  grooved  to  extract  the  resin 
which  exudes  from  the  wound,  and  is 
collected  in  a  hollow  at  their  foot. 

13  Campagne.     Beyond 

14  Tartas,  where  the  Medouze  is 
crossed  by  a  new  bridge,  are  some  fine 
oak  woods. 

11  Pontons.  As  before,  the  same 
alternation  of  pine  woods  and  bare 
sand,  not  a  pebble  to  be  seen,  Py- 
renees well  seen  beyond  Pontons. 

Pouy,  a  village  on  the  1.  of  the  road 
shortly  before  reaching  Dax,  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  philanthropic  founder 
of  the  order  of  Soeurs  de  la  Chants, 
and  of  foundling  hospitals,  St.  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul.  When  a  boy  he  tended 
his  father's  flock  in  the  sandy  heaths 
near  the  Lazarist  convent  of  Buglose. 
The  road  passes  through  the  village  of 
4  12  St.  Paul  de  Bax,  about  a  mile 
•  distant  from  the  town  of  Dax  {Inns : 
H.  St.  Etienne ;  de  St.  Esprit),  which 
'  lies  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  A.dom*,  and 
is  reached  by  a  bridge  of  wood.  Its 
name  probably  comes  from  its  hot 
sfpringa  (de  aqvis),  which  are  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Guienne,  cmd  doubtless 
induced  ^at  bath-loving  people  the 
Romans  to  found  here  their  settlement 
Aquoe  Augusta  Tarbellioso.  Thef  rise 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  aod  are 
received  in  a  large  square  basin  enclosed 
with  porticoes,  whence  rise  such  clouds 
of  steam  as  in  a  frosty  morning  to  en- 
velop all  the  town.  The  temperature  at 
the  source  is  212^  Fahrenheit,  a  scald- 
ing heat.  The  water  is  nearly  tasteless, 
and,  though  only  partially  used  me- 
dicinally, is  much  employed  by  the 
washerwomen.  Thei»  are  several  other 
sources  in  and  about  the  town.  Near 
the  bridge  are  portions  of  the  old 
fortifications  ;  and  Roman  masonry 
may,  it  is  said,  be  discovered  in  their 
substructions.     Pop.  5509, 

The  tertiarr  strata  near  Dftx 
abound  in  fossil  shells.  « 

The  postmaster  is  entitled  to  charge 
2  kiLom.  extra  on  carriages  which  crocs 
the  Adour  into  Dax  from  St.  P»ul. 


} 


Railway  to  Bordeaux.  i 

The  rolad  beyond  Dax  traverses  nu-f 
merous  forests  of  cork-trees,  which,; 
being  stripped  of  their  flaky  bark  tq 
stop  the  claret  bottles  of  the  merchant;^ 
of  Bordeaux,  have  a  singular  effect, 
from  the  dark  brown  colour  of  their, 
naked  trunks.  A  new  skin  speedil 
repairs  the  loss  of  the  old. 

15  St.  Qeours. 

The  Pyrenean  range  now  forms 
grand  feature  in  the  landscape.  They 
are  not  unlike  some  views  of  the 
Qrampiaus,  in  which  sharp  peaks 
here  and  there  surmount  intervening 
round-backed  hills  :  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  picturesque  peaks  seen  from 
this  are  the  Arrhune  in  France,  and 
the  Quatre  Couronnes  in  Spain.     Near 

13  Cantons,  a  large  pdnd  or  ^tang 
is  passed,  and  a  peep  is  obtained 
over  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  rt. 

The  direct  road  from  Bordeaux 
across  the  Grandes  Landes  (Rte.  77) 
falls  into  ours  at  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
Landes  cease  altogether  at  Oudres.        i 

The  descent  upon  Bayonne  presents  * 
that  town  imder  a  striking  aspect, 
seated  on  the  Adour,  surrounded  by 
fortifications.  A  short  way  before  you 
reach  the  Octroi,  a  lane  on  the  rt.  leads 
down  to  the  Cimetiere  Anjlais,  a  sim- 
ple enclosure  between  4  walls,  planted 
with  poplars  ;  it  contains  the  remains 
of  many  brave  British  soldiers,  and 
several  officers  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  who  fell  in  the  sortie  from^ 
Bayonne,  April  14,  1814.  Bayonne  is 
entered  by  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Esprit, 
in  which  is  situated  the  Citadelf  the 
strongest  of  the  military  works.  The 
town  itself  is  reached  by  a  new  stone 
bridge  over  the  Adour,  and,  after  cross-  • 
ing  the  angular  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  rivers,  by  a  stone  and  iron 
bridge  over  the  Nive. 

19  Bayonne. — Inns :  H.  du  Com- 
merce ;— H.  de  T Europe  ;— H.St.  Eti- 
enne ;  complaints  of  extortion  and 
great  insolence  :  1854, 

Bayonne,  a  strong  fortress  of  the  I 
first  class,  commanding  the  Passes  of  I 
the  W.  Pyrenees,  and  one  of  the  two  | 
carriage-roads  leading  from  Spain  into  . 
France,  has  an  agreeable  situation  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nive  with  the 
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Jk.dour,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts 
'by  these  fine  broad  rivers,  which  are 
lined  with  quays,  and  always  include 
a    small  quantity  of  shipping.     The 
fsuburb  St.  Esprit,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
i^be  Adour,  lies  within  the  Dept.  des 
I^mdes,    and     alone    includes     5897 
Inhab.  (more  than  the  chief  town  of 
Ihe    dept.)»  among    whom    are  2000 
Jews,  descendants  of  those  expelled  at 
different  times  from  Spain.      On  an 
eminence  rising   above    this   suburb, 
just  at  the  lower  end  of  it  and  com- 
manding with  its  formidable  batteries 
the  town,   both  the  rivers,    and  the 
plain  to  the  N.,  rises  the  Citndel,  the 
most  formidable  of  the  works  laid  out 
by  Vauban,  and  greatly  strengthened, 
especially  since  1814,  when  it  formed 
the  key  to  an  intrenched  camp  of  Mar- 
shal Soult,  and  was  invested  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  but  not  taken,  the  peace 
having  put  a  stop  to  the  siege  after 
some  bloody  encounters.     The  last  of 
these,  a  dreadful  and  useless  expendi- 
ture of  human  life,  took  place  after 
peace  was  declared,  and  the  British 
forces  put  off  their  guard  in  conse- 
quence.      They    were    thus    entirely 
taken  by  surprise  by  a  sally  of  the 
garrison,  made  early  on  th'^  morning 
of    April    14th  ;    which,    though    re- 
pulsed, was  attended  with  the  loss  of 
830  men  to  the  British,    and  by  the 
capture  of  their  commander,  Sir  John 
Hope,   whose   horse  was  shot  under 
him,     and    himself  wounded.       The 
French  attack  was  supported  by  the 
fire  of  their  gunboats  on  the  river, 
which      opened    iudiscriminately    on 
friend   and   foe.     910   of  the  French 
were  killed.     Admission  to  the  citadel 
is  obtained  by  a  ticket  from  the  com- 
mandant ;   but,  except  to  a  military 
man,  it  possesses  nothing  of  interest, 
Steep  approaches,  resembling  inclined 
planes,  lead  up  to  it,  deep  fbsses  sur- 
round it,  nearly  vertical  walls,  40  feet 
,high,  and  numerous  bastions  flank  and 
enfilade  every  access  to  it  ;   visitors  are 
not  allowed  to  mount  the  ramparts. 
\      Bayonne  Proper  occupies  the  trian- 
gular space  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  stretches  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance up  the  bank  of  the  Nive,  which 


is  crossed  by  3  bridges.  Its  total  I 
population,  excluding  St.  Esprit,  is  I 
16,299  souls.  Many  of  the  streets  [ 
have  a  half  Spanish  character  from  the 
piazzas  running  under  the  houses.  - 
The  handsomest  quarter  of  the  town 
is  that  adjoining  the  theatre,  newly  v 
built,  consisting  of  fine  tall  houses.        ^ 

The  only  building  of  consequence  is  I 
the   Caihedralf    ugly    externally,     but  I 
within    a  fine   lofty    church    in    the   i 
pointed    Gothic  of  the  13th    centy.,    ] 
with  choir  and  transepts  veir  short.  \ 
The  arms  of  England  are  still  visible . 
on  its  roof.     The  cloisters  behind,  in ,  \ 
the  florid  style,  nearly  the  largest  in  ,  J 
France,  deserve  notice.    From  the  top '  | 
of  its  tower  there  is  a  good  view  of  the 
distant  Pyrenees,  of  the  town,  rivers, 
and  citadel,  and  of  the  spot  a  little 
below  it,  at  the  extremity  of  the  long 
avenue  of  trees,  where  a  part  of  the 
British    army   under  Sir  John   Hope 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  furnished 
from  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Penrose,  and 
transported  with  much  difficulty  over 
the  bar,  Feb.  23-27,  1814,  in  order  to 
invest  the  citadel. 

As  very  malignant  calumnies  have 
been  spread  by  some  French  writei-s 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  army  in  France,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  refute  them  by 
the  unexcei)tionabIe  testimony  of  one 
of  their  own  writers,  and  an  eye-wit- 
ness, the  late  M.  Vayse  de  Villiers, 
author  of  the  Ititufraire  de  la  Francej 
the  best  guide-book  for  that  country. 
He  traversed  the  theatre  of  the  war 
only  a  few  months  after  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
states  that,  so  far  from  laying  waste 
the  cctmtry  to  a  distance  of  a  league 
around  Bayonne,  as  a  French  wi'iter 
had  asserted,  ''  II  avait  etabli  une  telle 
discipline  qu'il  ^tait  accueilli  partout 
comme  libtrateiu:.** — Route  de  PaiHs  en 
Eapagne,  p.  91. 

The  Duke's  own  immortal  Dis- 
patches show  with  what  severe  disci- 
pline he  prevented  the  troops,  Spanish 
and  English,  under  his  command, 
imitating  the  cruel  injiuries  which  the 
French  army  had  inflicted  on  Spain 
and  other  countries  invaded  by  them. 

The  construction  of  the  bridge  over 
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the  Adour  below  Bayonne,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Allies  across  it,  dis- 
play the  genius  of  Wellington  in  con- 
ceiving, combining,  and  executing  a 
measure  deemed  impossible  by  his 
opponents  ;  and  is  styled  by  Colonel 
Napier  "a  stupendous  undertaking, 
which  will  always  rank  among  the 
prodigies  of  wai;,"  The  impediments 
consisted  in  the  breadth  of  the  river, 
the  rapidity  of  its  current,  the  height 
to  which  the  tide  rises  (14  feet),  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  and  transport- 
ing the  materials  of  the  bridge  :  since, 
if  sent  by  land,  through  bad  and 
difficult  roads,  they  must  have  alarmed 
the  enemy  ;  if  by  water,  the  bar, 
passable  only  at  high  water,  and  surf 
at  the  river's  mouth,  rendered  the 
entrance  of  boats  next  to  impossible. 
The  latter  measure,  however,  had 
been  decided  on  by  the  Duke  ;  and  to 
effect  this  purpose  a  little  flotilla  of 
chassemari'es  had  been  prepared  in  the 
Spanish  harbour  of  Passages.  But  the 
long  prevalence  of  storms  and  con- 
trary winds  had  rendered  its  approach 
impracticable  ;  and  the  gallant  Sir 
John  Hope,  to  whom  the  execution  of 
this  measure  had  been  intinisted  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  last  on 
the  23rd  of  Febi-uary,  1814,  began  to 
push  his  troops  across  upon  a  raft  at- 
tached to  a  hawser  ;  and  thus,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  strong  fortress  and  garrison 
of  nearly  15,000  men,  600  men  of  the 
Guards  gained  the  opposite  bank  ;  the 
French  gunboats  wliich  guarded  the 
river  being  silenced  by  rockets,  three 
of  them  burnt,  and  a  sloop  of  wai* 
driven  up  the  river  under  the  guns 
of  Bayonne,  while  the  same  effective 
weapons  kept  the  gamson  at  bay. 
Next  morning,  in  spite  of  the  tem- 
pestuous weather  and  the  raging  surf 
on  the  bar,  which  was  so  furious  as  to 
leave  no  strip  of  black  water  to  point 
out  the  passage; — without  pilots,  with 
no  landmarks  on  the  shore,  the  little 
fleet  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Adour. 
Each  vessel  had  an  engineer  on  board, 
and  a  supply  of  timber,  cables,  &c., 
and,  aided  by  men  of  war's  boats  from 
the  fleet,  they  boldly  dashed  into  the 
midst  of  the  breakers,  blindly  seeking 
the  entrance.    Several  of  the  foremost, 


mastered  by  the  wind  and  the  waves^ 
ran  aground  or  were  dashed   ashore, 
and  their  crews  perished.     This  did 
not  deter  the  others,   however  ;     one 
more  fortunate    boat    discovered    the 
only  safe  channel,  and  the  rest,  follo\iir- 
ing  in  its  wake,  gained  smooth  water 
within   the  bar — a  glorious  and   gal- 
lant  exploit.     The    26     chassemarees 
thus   introduced  were    moored  head 
and  stem  by  ropes  stretched  over  the 
dykes  which  line  the  river  at  a  spot 
where  it  is  800  ft.   broad,,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  3  m.  below  Bayonne. 
Platforms   of  loose  planks  were  laid 
between  the  boats,  and  the  ropes  were 
left  slack,  so  as  to  allow  the  bridge  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  tide  ;  yet  this 
seemingly  frail  structure  was  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  heaviest  artillery, 
and  it  was  finished  by  the  26th.     This 
deep-laid  scheme  entirely  foiled  Mar- 
shal Soult,  whose  attention  had  been 
drawn  off  by  the  British  general  to  an 
attack  among  the  Oaves,  the  tributaries 
of  the  Adour  high  up  the  country,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  passage  of 
that  river  was  effected  close  to  the  sea. 
Bayonne  is  a  town  of  commerce  as 
well  as  of  war,  though  its  port  is  of 
comparatively  small  use,   on  account 
of  the  shifting  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adoiir,  which  can  only  be  passeid  at 
high  water,   and  not  without  danger 
at  some  seasons,  though  the  employ- 
ment of  tug-steamers  now  diminishes 
the  risk.     In  the  14th  or  15th  centy. 
the  Adour  changed  its  bed,  owing  to 
its  mouth  becoming  obstructed  by  shift- 
ing sands  or  dunes  blown  up  by  the 
winds,  and  running  N.  parallel  with 
the  coast  within  this  saud-wall,  until 
it  found  an  outlet  either  at  Cape  Breton 
or  at  y ieux  Boucaut.   This  lasted  down 
to  1579,  when  the  engineer,  Louis  de 
Foix,  restored  it  to  its  old  channel, 
called  Boucaut  Neuf.    In  1684,  how- 
ever, it  broke  a  fresh  channel  for  itself 
to  the  1.,  in  the  direction  of  the  Cham- 
bre  d' Amour,  but  was  brought  back 
again  shortly  after  to  the  bed  by  which 
it  still  flnds  a  passage  to  the  ocean 
through  a  waste  of  sand-hills. 

The  commerce  of  Bayonne  consists 
chiefly  in  Spanish  wool,  which  ia 
largely  imported,  and  in  an  extensive 
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smuggling  trade  carried  on  with  that 
country. 

Excellent  chocolate  and  eau  de  vie  are 
nciade  here;  but  the  Bayonne  hams,  so 
called  because  largely  exported  hence, 
are  reared  and  cured  among  the  Pyre- 
nees, nearOrthez  and  Pau.   Some  ships 
fare  built  here. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  Bayonne  has  few  sights 
I    to  amuse  the  passing  stranger.     The 
r    well-supplied    markets,    abounding    in 
fruit  and  vegetables,  sold  at  the  cheap- 
est rates,  are  worth  a  visit;  and  these, 
,    or  the  promenades,  will  afford  an  oppor- 
I   tunity  of  seeing  the  Bayonnaise  ladies, 
I   who  are  remarkably  pretty,  as  well  as 
,  the  Basquaise  peasants,  who  are  also 
\  distLnguished  by  pretty  faces  and  good 
j  figures,  and  contrast  with  the  inha- 
\  bitanta   of  the  Landes  to  the  N.  of 
Bayonne. 
/        Those  who  desiro  a  pleasant  shady 
walk  and  fresh  air  should  repair  to 
I    the  Alices  Marines,  an  avenue  of  trees 
more  than  a  m.  long,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Adour,  below  the  town  and  oppo- 
*  site  the  citadel,  reaching  down  almost 
to  the  bend  of  the  river,  near  which 
the  Duke  threw  his  army  across. 
I      A  little  way  outside  the  town  is  the 
I  dilapidated    Chdtean    de    Matrac,    de- 
\  stroyed  by  fire  in  1825  and  gutted.     It 
I  belonged  to  Napoleon,   who  here  re- 

Iceived  the  degraded  sovereigns  of 
Spain,  Charles  IV.  and  his  queen,  and 
her  minion  Godoy  likewise.  The  Em- 
peror also  brought  hither  to  meet  them 
Ferdinand  Prince  of  Asturias,  whom, 
by  false  pretences,  he  had  entrapped 
from  Madrid  in  1808 :  and  in  this 
ch&teau,  under  threat  of  death  or 
imprisonment,  they  resigned  to  him 
their  hereditary  rights  to  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

Bayonne  was  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  district,  enclosed  within  the 
Adour  and  Bidassoa,  called  Pays  de 
Labourd  (from  Lapurdum),  by  which 
it  was  known  down  to  the  10th  oenty. 
The  name  Bayonne  is  merely  the 
Basque  Baia  una,  a  port.  Hence  comes 
the  word  Baymnette,  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  this  neighbourhood  (see  p. 
.  274),  and  first  made  here.  The  gloomy 
\  old  Castle  of^site  the  Sous-Pr^ecture, 


now  a  barrack,  was  probably  the  resi-j 
dence  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  when' 
she    dragged    hither    her    weak    son, 
Charles  IX.,  to  that  secret  conference 
with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  1563,  at 
which,  it  is  now  known,  the  massacre 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew's  night  was  ] 
suggested  and  decided  on.     Yet  Bay-  / 
onne  has  the  rare  credit  of  refusing  to 
execute  the  bloody  orders  of  Charles 
IX.  to  slay  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
town,  owing  to   the  firmness  of  the 
governor,  Dapremont,   Vicomte  d'Or- 
thez,  who  told  the  king  that  the  town 
of  Bayonne  included  only  good  citizens 
and  brave  soldiers,  but  not  a  single 
executioner. 

The  chief  place  of  resort  for  the  in-  \ 
habitants  of  Bayonne  out  of  the  town  ' 
is  the  little  watering-place  of  Biaritz, 
described  farther  on  (p.  272.) 

Catnbo,  in  the  vale  of  Nive,  is  also  ' 
a  pretty  watering-place,  with  mineral 
baths.     Inn:  H.  des  Etrangera. 

A  short  but  interesting  excursion  into 
Spain  may  be  made  by  taking  the  dili- 
gence to  St.  Sebcostian  (Inn:  Parador 
Real),  which  starts  every  morning. 
You  pass  through  a  portion  of  the 
country  which  was  the  theatre  of  the 
Carlist  war,  visit  the  citadel  of  St. 
Sebastian  and  the  singular  land-locked 
harbour  of  Passages,  eat  an  oUa,  and 
smoke  a  cigarillo,  and  may  return  to 
Bayonne  the  following  afternoon.  See 
Handbook  fob  Spain. 

The  British  Consul,  residing  at  Bay- 
onne (Captain  Graham),  will  sign  his 
countrymen's  passports  for  the  jour- 
ney. 

In  the  coach-offices  and  inns  at  Bay- 
onne will  be  foimd  himg  up  advertise- 
ments of  approcu)hing  Hull  Fights,  to 
be  held  at  Vittoria,  Tolosa,  Saragossa, 
and  other  places  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  French  frontier. 

Conveyances  : — Mallepostes  daily  to 
Toulouse  in  21  hours. 

Railway  to  Bordeaux  by  Dax. 

DUiyences  daily  to  Bordeaux  (2  or  3) ; 
to  Toulouse;  to  Pau,  by  Orthez. 

Conveyances  into  Spain;  to  Madrid — 
JfaUeposte  travels  by  night,  and  is  three 
nights  on  the  journey. 

Diliyencesy  belonging  to  different  com- 
panies— to  Madrid. 
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D\li(iences  every  other  day  to  Tolosa 
and  St.  Sebastian  in  10  hours. 


The  Southern  Road  quits  Bayonne 
by    the     Porte    d'Espa^e,     through 
which  Napoleon  poured  so  many  gal- 
lant  armies    in    succession    into    the 
Peninsula.      The    road    is    hilly    the 
whole  way  to  the  frontier,  and  from 
time  to  time  affords  glimpses  of  the 
season  the  rt.    After  passing  a  number 
of  coimtry-houses,  amongst  which,  at 
a  little  distance  on  the  1.,  stands  the 
Ch&teau  de  Marrac  (p.  271),  a  finger- 
post at  the  ea^  of  2  m.  points  the  sandy 
way  to  Biaritz  {Inns:  H,  de  Monhau; 
rooms  small,  but  clean  and  comfort- 
able;— H.  des  Ambassadeurs;— H.  Du- 
mont) ;  a  little  secluded  watering-plcuie, 
lying  3  m.  on  the  rt.  and  about  5  m. 
from  Bayonne.     It  consists  of  a  group 
^of  whitewashed  lodging-houses,  caf&i), 
inns,  traiteurs,  cottages,  &c.,  generally 
of  an  humble  character,  scattered  over 
rolling  eminences  and  hollows  bare  of 
trees,    on  the  sea- shore,   here  fenced 
with  cliffs  40  or  50  feet  high,  excavated 
by  the  waves  into   numberless  quiet 
coves  and  curious  caverns.     In  these 
the  sea  at  times  roars  and  chafes,  per- 
forating the  rock  with  holes,  and  un- 
dermining   huge    masses,    which    are 
detached  from  time  to  time;  and  some 
I  of  them,  left  like  islands  at  some  dis- 
I  tance  from    the    shore,   still    project 
i  above  the  waves.     From  the  tc^  of 
\  these  cliffs,  especially  that  which  bears 
\  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  or  lighthouse, 
.  ',  you  look  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
'  Bay  of  Biscay,  bounded  on  the  rt.  by 
the  French  coast,  on  which  rises  the 
new  Pharc,  showing  the  way  into  the 
' '  mouth  of  the  Adour;  and  on  the  1.  by 
I  the  shore  of  Spain  beyond  St.  Sebastian, 
I  with  peaks  of  distant  Sierras  rising 
!  behind  it.     The  limpid  purity  of  the 
i  sea  and  the  smoothness  of  the  sand 
I  render  bathing  in  the  sheltered  bays 
most  agreeabl-e.      French    ladies  and 
gentlemen    '*  en  costume  des  bains " 
consume  hours  in  aquatic  promenades. 
The  ladies  may  be  seen  floating  about 
like    mermaids,   being   supported    on 
bladders,  corks,  or  gourds,  attired  in 
woollen  trousera  covering  the  feet,  and 
overshadowed  by  broad-briinmed  hats. 


The  geologist  will  be  interested  to  re- 
cognise in  the  rocks  of  Biaritz  the  fos- 
sils of  the  lower  chalk  and  greensand, 
though  the  rock  here  assumes  an  ex- 
ternal character  very  different  from 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England. 
Beyond  its  sea-bathing,  its  rocks,  and 
its  view,  Biaritz  must  be  the  dullest 
place  upon  earth,  except  to  those  who 
have  other  resources  of  friends,  &c.,  on 
the  spot.  Omnibuses  and  couoous  are 
constantly  plying  between  the  baths 
and  the  Porte  d'Espagne  of  Bayonne. 
The  ancient  mode  of  conveyance  hither, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  spot,  but  is 
now  becoming  obsolete,  was  to  ride 
*'  en  cacolet.**  In  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance, the  rider,  seated  on  one  side  of 
a  hack,  in  a  wooden  frame  fitting  to  a 
horse's  back,  as  a  pair  of  spectacles 
does  to  a  human  nose,  occupies  the 
place  of  a  pannier  on  one  side  of  an 
ass's  back,  while  his  conductor,  usually 
a  stout  and  buxom  lass,  fills  the  oppo- 
site division,  and  by  her  weight  the 
balance  is  preserved.  Some  little  skill 
is  required  in  mounting,  for,  unless 
both  parties  jump  into  their  seats  at 
the  same  moment,  he  who  reaches  it 
prematurely  runs  the  risk  of  destroy- 
ing the  equipoise  and  of  being  capsized 
into  the  dust,  and  the  same  in  dis- 
mounting. It  is  chiefly  peasants  and 
market-women,  now-a-days,  who  ride 
en  cacolet;  though,  under  the  ancien 
regime  of  the  Bourbons,  the  frolicsome 
Duchesse  de  Berri,  when  on  a  visit  to 
this  part  of  France,  was  wont  to  resort 
to  this  primitive  conveyance. 

There  are  3  lines  of  custom-houses 
OB  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  the 
Spanish  frontier.  The  3rd,  or  inner- 
most, is  not  more  than  5  m.  from  Bay- 
onne. A  lax^  fresh-water  pond  withm 
a  funnel-shaped  basin  is  passed  shortly 
before  readiing. 

1 1  Bidart.  We  now  enter  the  Pot/s 
Basques,  inhabited  by  that  peculiar 
race  w^ho  speak  a  language  having  no 
relation  with  any  other  in  Europe. 
They  occupy  in  France  only  a  small 
part  of  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  D<?pt. 
des  Basses  Pyrenees,  but  are  much 
more  widely  disseminated  in  Spain, 
where  they  form  the  mass  of  the  popii- 
latiqp  of  5  provinces.     The  French  and  ^ 
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!  Spanish  Basques  are  distinguished  by 
their  speech,  and  also  bv  their  costume, 
consisting  of  the  red  beret,  a  cap 
'  resembling  that  of  the  lowland  shep- 
;  herd  in  Scotland,   a  red  sash   round 

the  waist,  and  sandals  made  of  hemp, 
.  called  Espartillas,  on  the  feet,  and  a 
'   stout  stick  in  the  hand.     They  are 

supposed    to  be    the    descendants  of 

the  **  C^intabrum  indoctum  ferre  juga 

nostra,"  who  sided  with  Hannibal  in 

opposing  the  Romans,  who  contributed 

mainly  to  the  defeat  of  Charlemagne 

and  Roland  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvaux, 

and   whose  boast  is   that  they  were 

never  conquered.     In  France  they  are 

confined  to  portions  of  the  arrondisse- 

ments  of  Bayonne  and  Mauleon,  which 

formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 

Navarre. 

9  St.  Jean  de  Luz. — fnns:    H.  de 

France,  «'ery  good;  Poste;  St.  Etienne. 

A  frontier  town    of   France,   at    the 

mouth  of  the  Nivelle,  where  it  falls 

into  a  small  creek  or  bay,  over  which 

a  new  bridge  has  been  thrown.     The 

inroads  of  the  sea  for  some  time  past 

have  washed  away  parts  of  the  town, 

breaking  through  the  dykes  thrown  up 

to  protect  it,  and  the  shifting  sands  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Nivelle  have  almost 

entirely  blocked   up  its  port.      The 

town  is  distinguished  by  its  nan*ow 

street  and  whitewashed  houses,  some 

of  considerable  antiquity.     Here  is  t^e 

2nd  Douane.     The  suburb  on  the  1. 

bank  of  the  river  is  called  Sibourre. 

The   marriage    of   Louis    XIV.    with 

Maria  Theresa,  Infanta  of  Spain,  was 

celebrated  here  1660. 

In    Nov.    1813,  the  British  army, 

under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  crossed 

the  Nivelle  close  to  this  town,  after 

attacking  and  carrying  the  very  strong 

intrenched  position  occupied   by  the 

French  army  upon  the  heights  on  the 

1.  bank  of  the  river. 

In  the  midst  of  barren,  heathy,  high 

ground  stands 

5  Urugne,  last  post-station  in  Fi'ance. 

The  forms  of  the  mountains  are  pic- 
turesque, especially  of  that  called  Mon- 

tagne  iVArr/i'tne,  rising  above  Urugne, 

which  is  visible  even  on  the  other  side 

of  Bayonne.   Before  reaching  this  point 

the  traveller  finds,  contrary  probably 


to  what  he  could  have  expected  from 
books,  that  the  mountain  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees  by  no  means  terminate  in 
France,  but  stretches  W.  in  lofty 
ridges  and  bare  peaks  tossed  about  in 
utild  confusion,  traversing  Spain  to  its 
farther  comer,  and  ending  in  Cape 
Ortegal  in  the  Asturias. 

Beyond  Urugne,  the  antique  Chilteau 
of  Urtubi  is  passed.  Louis  XI.  came 
hither,  1462,  to  meet  the  King  of 
Aragon,  John  11. 

The  French  frontier  custom-housa  is 
placed  at  Behobia,  a  small  village  {Inn  : 
U.  de  la  Bidassoa,  kept  by  Fayes,  good) 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  which 
here  separates  France  from  Spain.  The 
baggage  of  travellers  entering  France  is 
strictly  searched;  and  after  it  has  un- 
dergone the  process,  they  will  do  well 
to  have  it  plombed,  to  save  themselves 
from  a  repetition  of  the  same  twice 
between  this  and  Bayonne.  10  sous  in 
the  charge  for  plombing  each  package. 

The  wild  and  lofty  moimtains  around 
and  behind  Behobia,  called  Montague 
Verte  and  Mendele,  now  so  solitary, 
were  strongly  fortified  by  Marshal 
Soult  in  1813,  to  defend  the  Passage  of 
the  Bidassoa,  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington effected  nevertheless,  in  the 
face  and  in  spite  of  them.  In  the 
course  of  several  months  preceding, 
intrenchment  behind  intrenchment  had 
been  thrown  up  by  the  French;  every 
weak  point  had  been  strengthened,  and 
the  whole  line  of  slopes  and  precipices, 
from  the  sea  to  the  Arrhune  mountain, 
bristled  with  ramparts  and  batteries,  de- 
fending the  fords  of  the  river;  the  bridge 
of  Behobia  being  then  broken  down. 

From  the  middle  of  the  existing 
wooden  bridge,  which  unites  France 
to  Spain,  the  stranger  looking  up  the 
stream  will  perceive  tlie  gi*oen  Lnoll 
or  mamelon  of  St.  Marcial;  on  this  a 
strong  battery  was  planted  by  the 
Allies,  which  covered  the  passage,  by 
the  ford  higher  up,  of  one  division, 
consisting  of  Spaniards,  under  Gen. 
Freire,  who  won  from  the  French  the 
heights  of  Mendele.  The  most  formid- 
able part  of  the  French  position  was 
the  Montague  d*Arrhune,  not  only 
from  its  elevation,  steepness,  and  tre- 
mendous precipices^  but  from  the  re- 
M  3 
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doubts,  intrenchments,  abattis,  &c., 
thrown  up  on  it,  wherever  there  ap- 
peared the  leaat  facility  of  approach, 
and  from  the  strong  body  of  troops 
who  held  every  commanding  point, 
sweeping  the  slopes  and  ravines  with 
their  cannon  and  musketry.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  employed  nearly  20,0()0 
men  in  the  attack  of  this  mountain, 
which  was  gained,  as  it  were,  inch  by 
.nch,  the  enemy  being  driven  from  one 
work  after  another  up  to  the  very 
summit,  where  they  occupied  a  rocky 
height  called  the  Hermitage.  This 
was  nearly  impregnable,  and  they  de- 
fended it  for  some  time  merely  by 
rolling  down  stones  upon  their  assail- 
ants. The  bones  of  many  a  brave  man 
are  probably  even  now  whitening  among 
the  dells  and  clefts  of  that  rugged 
mountain:  many  who  were  wounded 
were  left  to  perish  where  they  fell, 
from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  them 
among  these  vast  solitudes. 

A  lower  ridge,  or  projecting  but- 
tress, of  the  Montague  d'Arrhune,  is 
called  La  BayormettCf  from  that  weapon 
of  war,  invented  extemporaneously,  it 
is  said,  on  this  spot,  by  a  Basque 
regiment,  who,  having  run  short  of 
ammunition,  assaulted  the  Spaniards 
opposed  to  them  by  sticking  the  long 
knives  which  the  Basques  commonly 
carry  into  the  barrels  of  their  muskets, 
and  thus  charging  the  enemy.  This 
must  have  occurred  some  time  in  the 
16th  or  early  in  the  17th  century.  The 
ridge  of  the  Bayonnette  was  stormed 
and  carried  by  the  Allies  1813,  before 
they  gained  the  Arrhune. 

Behind  St.  Marcial  opens  out  the 
Valley  of  the  Bastan,  the  cradle  of  the 
Bidassoa.  Close  below  the  bridge  of 
Behobia  is  a  little  island,  reduced  by 
the  washing  of  the  current  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  ea^h,  tufted  with  grass  and 
M  illows.  This  is  the  historically  cele- 
brated He  des  FaisanSf  on  which  the  con- 
ferences were  held  between  the  French 
Minister  Mazarin  and  the  Spanish  Don 
Louis  de  Haro,  which  led  to  the  famous 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659,  and  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  Each  party  ad- 
vanced from  its  own  territory,  by  a  tem- 
porary bridge,  to  this  little  bit  of  neu- 


tral ground,  which  then  reached  nearly 
up  to  the  bridge.  The  piles  which  sup- 
ported the  Cardinal's  pavilion  were 
visible  not  many  years  ago.  The  death 
of  Velasquez,  the  painter,  was  caused 
by  his  exertions  in  superintending  these 
constructions ;  duties  more  jGitting  to  an 
upholsterer  than  an  artist. 

The  Bidassoa  forms  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two  kingdoms 
only  for  about  12m.:  it  enters  the  sea 
about  5  m.  below  Behobia,  between 
Andaye  on  the  French  side,  and  the 
ancient  walled  town  of  Fuentarabia  (ac- 
cent on  the  i)  on  the  Spanish,  after 
passing  near  the  town  of 

9  Irun,  first  Spanish  post-station. 
(See  Handbook  for  Spain.) 

Between  Irun  and  Fuentarabia  are 
the  3  fords  discovered  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  on  the-  information  of 
Spanish  fishermen,  bv  which  he  car- 
ried one  division  of  his  army  across, 
and,  gaining  the  first  permanent  footing 
in  the  Fsrench  territory,  turned  the  rt. 
of  the  French  position,  and  the  strongly 
defended  heights  near  Andaye  (once 
famed  for  distilling  brandy).  These 
fords  were  practicable  only  at  certain 
states  of  the  tide,  and  for  3  or  4  hours, 
being  covered  by  the  sea,  to  a  depth  of 
14  ft.,  at  high  water.  Soult  was  there- 
fore perfectly  unprepared  for  an  attempt 
to  cross  at  this  point,  and  his  troops 
were  deceived  by  the  tents  of  the  Bri- 
tish camp  being  left  standing  as  though 
still  occupied.  At  the  close  of  a  fierce 
thunder-storm,  early  on  the  morning 
of  Oct.  17,  the  allied  army  formed  into 
7  columns  behind  banks  and  ridges, 
issued  forth  at  a  given  signal,  and  wind- 
ing slowly,  like  snakes,  across  the  broad 
rands,  effected  the  passage. 

ROUTE  77. 

BORDEAUX  TO  BATONNE,  THROUGH  LE8 

QEANDE8  LANDE8.  ^ 

About  116  Eng.  m.  The  Railroad 
from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  adopts  at 
first  the  line  to  La  Teste,  p.  259  ;  but 
before  reaching  that  place  diverges  S., 
and  closely  adheres  to  the  direction  of 
the  following  route,  diveiving,  how- 
ever, to  Dax  (Rte.  76).  V    -  *-      > 

This  line  of  route  was  once  the  high 
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road  into  Spain ;  but  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  route  through  the  Petites 
Landea  (Rte.  76),  and  the  removal  of 
post-horses  from  this  line,  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned,  although  it 
is  25  m.  shorter  than  the  other.  In 
fact,  it  traverses  a  country  scarcely 
practicable  for  carnages,  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  materials  for  the  roads; 
a  small  portion  only,  near  Bordeaux  and 
Muret,  being  paved.  The  acoommoda- 
-  tion  for  travellers  is,  of  course,  very 
scanty.  Many  of  the  old  post-stations 
enumerated  below,  with  the  distances 
from  one  to  another,  are  mere  single 
houses  or  stables,  established  solely  as 
relays,  and  perhaps  now  abandoned. 

3    Oradignan.    Beyond  this  village 
fields  give  place  to  heaths  and  pine- 
woods,  interspersed  with  a  few  patches 
of  barley  and  a  little  maize ;  for  these 
crops  will  grow  wherever  manure  and 
industry  can  be   employed  upon  the 
I  soil.    The  surface  of  the  ground  is  of  a 
I  dull  grey  or  ash-coloured  sand.  -  A  few 
.  flocks  of  lean,  tattered,  ill-conditioned 
/sheep  wander  over  this  waste,  tended 
I  by  shepherds  renowned  for  walking  on 
I  stilts  (^basses).     By  the  aid  of  these 
I  they  are  not  only  enabled  to  stalk  over 
I  the  prickly  bushes,  and  avoid  the  in- 
;  convenience  of  filling  their  shoes  with 
sand,  but  they  gain  an  elevation  not 
j  afforded  by  the  even  surface  of  the 
I  ground,  from  which  they  can  overlook 
\  their  flock,  and  prevent  their  sheep 
I  straying.      They   carry   a  long  pole, 
\  which,  when  stuck  into  the  ground, 
forms  a  support,  and  against  it  they 
,  can  rest  and  knit  stockings  all  the  day 
:  through.     A  stranger,  unprepared  for 
the  sight,  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  extraordi- 
nary tripod  thus  formed ;  and  the  sheep- 
skins worn  by  the  peasant  would  not 
diminish  the  mystery.     The  peasants 
of  the  Landes  are  all  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  stilts,  and  with  a  very  slight  ex- 
ertion, and  not  a  very  quick  movement, 
will  clear  the  country  at  a  pace  which 
would  keep  a  horse  at  a  hard  trot,  by 
the  aid  of  these  wooden  legs.    ' '  The  in- 
habitants are  rather  diminutive  in  size, 
and  not  a  very  long-lived  race.     They 
endure  severe  privations — among  them, 
the  want  of  water.    Even  the  lower  ani- 


mals must  here  change  their  nature  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  soil.  I 
saw  large  flocks  of  ducks  which,  I  was 
assured,  had  never  seen  a  pond !" — F, 

There  is  at  least  one  thing  which 
appears  peculiarly  at  home  among  the 
Landes,  which  seems  to  rejoice  in  this 
diy  sand,  and  to  flourish  in  the  most 
robust  vigour — the  pine  (Pinus  mari- 
tima).      Nearly  J   of  the  D^pt.   des 
Landes  is  covered  with  dark  forests  of 
this  tree,  and  the  distribution  of  it  is 
greatly  increasing,  since,  from  the  value 
of  the  timber  and  of  the  rosin  which  it  | 
produces,  and  the  facility  with  which ! 
it  is  grown,  large  districts  have  beeni 
planted  by  order  of  the  government.  \ 
The  Landes,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  not  confined  to  the  dept.  so  called, 
for  we  have  hitherto  been  traversing 
that  of  the   Qironde,   and  it  is  only 
between  B^lin  and  the  next  station, 

3  Muret,  that  the  boundary  line  of 
the  D^pt.  des  Landes  is  passed.  Here 
the  small  river  Leyre  is  crossed,  which 
faUs  into  the  sea  at  La  Teste.  Like  all 
the  streams  of  the  district,  its  waters 
are  bnickish;  and  one  of  the  chief  evils 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  subject  is 
the  want  of  good  water. 

2  Bellevue. 

2  Puch. 

3  Baips. 

2  Hospitalet. 

2  B^lin,  a  small  town. 

3  Lipostey. 

4  Bonh^re.  Here  used  to  be  the  best 
inn  on  the  line. 

3  Belloe,  a  single  cottage. 

4  La  Harie. 

3  Esperon. 

4  Castels. 

The  Pujnadas,  or  pine-forests  of  the 
Landes,  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  ro- 
sin, which  is  obtained  by  grooving  the 
trunk,  or  scarifying  the  bark,  3  or  4  ft. 
above  the  root,  and  allowing  the  pitch 
to  flow  into  a  hollow  below. 

4  Maj^e.     An  inn  here  formerly. 

3  Les  Monts.  . 

2  St.  Vincent.  Here  our  road  falls ' 
into  the  post-road  from  Bordeaux  to 

9  Bayonne  (Rte.  76,  p.  268). 

The  wild  district  of  the  Landes 
stretches  uninteri'uptedly  from  the  Ga- 
ronne at  Bordeaux  to  the  Adoui  at 
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Bayonne,  and  from  the  sea  to  Mont  St. 
Marsan  and  Daz. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Landes  oc- 
cupy a  low  position,  physically  and 
morEblly,  in. the  scale  ol civilisation. 

V.'U     K>Mi-     ^''    -  .^ 
ROUTE  78. 

BAYONNE  TO  PAU,  BY  ORTHE7. 

103  kilom.=  65^  Eng.  m. 
Malleposte  to  Pan  and  Toulouse  daily. 
Dilitjetxces  daily  by  Orthez  and  by  Oloron. 
The  road  turns  to  the  rt.,  out  of 
that  to  Bordeaux  (Rte.  76),  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  aboTe  St.  Esprit,  the  suburb 
of  Sayonne.  It  runs  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees, 
through  a  country  abounding  in  heath, 
having  the  Adour  at  some  distance  on 
the/t.,  until,  a  few  miles  beyond 

1&  Biaudos,  that  river  is  crossed 

the  descent  upon  it  is  fine.     The  Qave 

de  Pau  falls  into  the  Adour  a  little 

below  the  bridge  ;   henceforth  we  as 

I  eend  the  rt.  bank  of  that  stream  all  the 

1  w«y  to  Pau.      Hereabouts  the  Qave 

divides  Um  district  called  Chalosse  from 

1  the  Pays  Basque  (see  p.  272). 

\      20  Peyrehorade  (/nn;  H.  de  Voya- 

t  geurs;  second  rate),  a  prettily  situated 

I'  town,  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  just  below 

\  its  junction  with  the  Gave  d'Oloron, 

;  under  a  height  tarowned  by  «  rained 

Castle  mentioned  by  Froissart^    About 

t  a  mile  out  of  the  towB  a  turning  on 

the  rt.  carries  the  new  road  to  Pau  by 

Oloron   (unfinished   1841)   across  the 

Gave  de  Pau,  by  a  new  wire  suspension 

bridge.      It  passes  through  Sorde,  a 

walled  town.  Sallies,  so  oalled  from  its 

strong  brine  spring,   which  furnishes 

the  salt  used  in  curing  Bayonne  hams, 

and  Sauveterre. 

The  road  from  Peyrehorade  to  Or- 
thez crosses,  shortly  before  entering 

16  Puyoo,  a  rivulet  which  anciently 
formed  thd  boundary -line  between  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Navarre. 

The  fertility  of  the  plain,  the  abun- 
dant >vatercour8es,  the  luxuriant  fes- 
toons of  the  vines,  and  the  magnificent 
views  of  the  Pyreneau  range,  give  great 
interest  to  this  portion  of  Uie  route. 
At  Berenz,  Sir  Stapylton  Cotton's  divi- 
sion of  cavalry,  and  Piston's  3rd  bri- 
gade,   crossed    the  Gave   before  the 


Battle  of  Orthez.  That  victory  wa« 
achieved,  Feb.  27,  1814,  by  driving  the 
French  from  a  very  strong  position  on 
the  heights  above  Orthez,  extending 
from  the  town  to  the  high  road  to  Daz 
and  the  village  of  Bods.  The  retreat  of 
the  enemy  ended  in  a  flight,  and  they 
were  pursued  by  the  British,  the  same 
night,  as  far  as  Sault  de  Navailles.  A 
wound  received  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  the  critical  moment  of  pur- 
suit contributed  to  save  the  French 
from  greater  loss.  They  attribute  their 
defeat  to  a  superiority  of  force  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  but  the  impartial 
estimate  of  Col.  Napier  sets  down  the 
numbers  of  Soult's  army  at  40,000  (in- 
cluding 4000  or  5000  raw  conscripts), 
and  that  of  the  Duke  at  37,000.  The 
British  cavalry  outnumbered  that  of 
the  enemy  by  1000.  The  French  lost 
nearly  4000  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners;  the  Allies,  2300.  ; 

(S( Orthez  {Irms:  H.  Jennes  ; — H. 
Bergerot)  is  a  somewhat  dull  town  of 
7000  Inhab.,  though  situated  at  the  : 
junction  of  6  roads, — to  Spain,  by  St.  * 
Jean  Pied  de  Port,  to  Dax,  to  Bonleaux, 
to  Oloron,  to  Pau,  and  to  Bayonne.  It  f 
has  an  old  Gothic  bridge,  which  resisted 
the  attempts  of  the  French  to  mine  it 
and  blow  it  up,  consisting  of  4  arches, 
surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a  tower 
from  which,  according  to  tradition,  the 
Calvinist  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the 
Comte  de  Montgomery,  after  taking 
the  town  by  assault,  1 569,  and  putting 
to  the  sword  most  of  its  defenders,  pre- 
cipitated into  the  river  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests  who  were  found  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  refused 
to  abjure  their  religion.  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret.  Queen  of  Navarre,  mother  of 
Henri  IV.,  established  here  a  Protestant 
College.  The  UHle  Inn  La  Belle  H6- 
tesse  was  Froissarf  s  "  La  Lune." 

Orthez  was  once  a  place  of  greater 
importance,  as  residence  of  the  Princes 
of  Bdam  down  to  ihe  end  of  the  15th 
centy.,  when  they  removed  to  Pau. 
The  Castle  de  Mottcada,  built  by  Gas-' 
ton  de  Foix,  IV.,  1240,  after  the  pat-] 
tern  of  a  Spanish  castle  of  that  name, 
is  reduced  to  a  few  ruined  walls,  over-  ' 
topped  by  one  stately  tower,  left  to 
attMt  its  former  i^lendour,  on  a  height 
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above  the  town.  It  is  mentioned  by 
FroiBsart,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Gaston 
Phoebus  Comte  de  Foix,  1 388,  and  was 
received  into  the  household,  in  order 
to  obtain,  from  the  Count's  own  mouth, 
information  for  his  history  respecting 
the  wars  in  Qascony  and  Spain.  He 
describee  the  death  of  (}aston  de  Foix, 
at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Riou,  on 
his  return  from  hunting  the  bear,  and 
the  celebration  of  his  funeral  in  the 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Orthez, 
where  he  was  buried  in  front  of  the 
grand  altar.  The  Castle  of  Orthez  was 
the  scene  of  imparalleled  crimes  during 
the  life  of  the  brutal  Gaston  Phoebus, 
who  filled  its  dungeons  with  the  vic- 
tims of  his  unbridled  passion  ;  among 
them  his  own  kinsman,  the  Viscomte 
de  Chftteaubon,  Pierre  Amaut,  the 
faithful  governor  of  Lourdes,  who,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  betray  his  trust, 
and  surrender  the  fortress,  was  stabbed 
by  Gaston's  own  hand,  and  thrust  into 
a  dungeon  to  perish;  and,  finally,  his 
own  son  and  only  child,  whom  he 
killed  with  his  knife,  in  the  dark  cell 
into  which  he  had  caused  him  to  be 
thrust.  Tlie  cfturches  of  La  TrmiU 
.  (1107)  and  of  St.  Pierre  deserve  notice. 
I  The  very  picturesque  peak  called  Pic 
I  du  Midi  d'Ossau  is  visible  near  this. 
20  Artix.  About  4  m.  before  enter- 
ing Pau,  the  road  passes,  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  1.,  the  curious  old  and 
decayed  town  Leacar,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  ancient  Benehamwn,  whence 
the  district  of  which  it  was  originally 
the  capital  was  called  Beam.  The  town 
was  sacked  and  ruined  during  the  wars 
of  Religion,  1569,  by  the  troops  of  the 
Comte  de  Montgomery.  On  a  detached 
eminence,  rising  above  the  town,  stand 
the  Castle  and  the  Ch,  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  decayed  edifice,  10th  centy.,  partly 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  containing 
carved  oak  stalls  in  the  choir,  and  a 
curious  mosaic  pavement  under  the 
flooring.  The  early  princes  of  Bt-am, 
including  Henri  d'Albret,  grandfather 
of  Henri  IV.,  and  his  wife,  the  Mar- 
guerite des  Marguerites,  were  buried 
in  it;  but  their  tombs  were  destroyed 
either  by  the  Huguenots  or  the  Revo- 
lutionists. There  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
moimtains  from  the  cathedral  terrace. 


The  Jesuits^  College,  founded  here  by 
Henri  IV.  after  his  conversion,  has 
been  turned  into  a  manufactory. 

Still  nearer  to  Pau,  on  the  1.  of  the 
road,  is  Bilhdre,  where  Henri  was 
nursed  by  a  peasant,  whose  humble 
dwelling  is  still  preserved  and  pointed 
out  with  some  pride  to  strangers.  The 
eminence  rising  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Gave,  its  slopes  covered  with  ver- 
dure and  vineyanls,  is  the  Cote  de  Ju- 
ranfon,  which  produces  the  best  of  all 
the  Pyrenean  wines. 

The  road,  before  entering  Pau,  skirts 
the  woody  ridge  which  forms  its  beau- 
tiful Pare;  and  which,  intervening  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  road,  conceals  | 
the  view  of  the  mountains. 

20  Vav  (Rte.  80).  ! 

ROUTE  79. 

BORDEAUX  TO  AUCH,  BY  CASTEL  JALOUX 
AMD  NEBAC. 

186  kilom.  =  115  Eng.  m. 

The  road  is  the  same  as  Rte.  76  as  far  as 

61  Hazas. 

14  Grignols. 

15  Castel  Jaloux,  a  town  of  nearly 
2000  Inhab.,  owing  its  name  and  origin 
to  a  Castle  built  by  the  Seigneurs  d'Al- 
bret, on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Avance,  now 
in  ruins. 

At  Barbaste  corks  are  made.  Henri 
IV.  had  a  flour-mill  here,  whence  he 
was  sometimes  called  **  le  Meunier  de 
Barbaste:"  it  still  exists. 

1 7  Pompiey.  The  road  pa<)se3  a  little 
to  the  S.  of  the  castle  of  Xiuntrailles, 
thebirthplaceof  Pothon  de  Xaintrailles, 
a  knight  celebrated  in  the  wars  against 
the  English  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.^ 
who  took  the  valiant  Talbot  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Patay. 

13  AY/«c  {Inn:  Tertres;  famous  for 
its  pdt^s,  or  terrines  de  perdrix),  a  town 
of  7090  Inhab.,  pleasingly  situated  on 
the  Ba'ise,  once  capital  of  the  duohy  d'Al- 
bret. It  was  an  ancient  possession  of  the 
family  d'Albret,  who  built  and  resided 
in  the  venerable  Cttstle,  which  remained 
nearly  entire  down  to  the  Revolution, 
■but  is  now  demolished,  excepting  one 
wing,  and  its  fosses  turned  into  gardens. 
Yet  even  this  fragment  is  interesting, 
because  within   its   walla   Mai*gu0rit« 
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d'Angouldme,  Qutien  of  Navarre,  held 
her  court,  assembling  around  her  the 
men  most  distinguished  by  learning  and 
literary  genius  of  the  time;  among 
others,  Calvin,  Beza,  Clement  Marot, 
here  found  an  asylum  from  persecution 
down  to  1 534.  At  a  later  period,  the 
"Bon  Roi  Henri,"  whose  mother  resided 
in  the  castle  to  within  four  months  of 
his  birth,  passed  here  a  portion  of  his 
youth.  His  chamber  is  pointed  out  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  building.  Here,  in 
1579,  Catherine  de  Medicis  held  a  con- 
ference. The  tomb  of  Pothon  de  Xain- 
trailles  was  destroyed  along  with  the 
ch.  of  Cordeliers,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Calvinists. 

The  promenade  called  La  Oarenne 
was  once  the  park  of  the  kiilgB  of 
Navarre,  planted  by  Mai<guerite  de 
Valois.  A  bronze  statue  of  Henri  IV. 
*  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by*  a 
private  individual,  inscribed  ''Alumno, 
mox  Patri  Nostro  Ho.  IV." 

The  Fontaine  de  St,  Jean  is  over- 
shadowed by  2  elms,  planted  by  Henri 
IV.  and  Marguerite  de  Valois. 

Corks  are  manufactured  here  for  the 
wine-merchants  of  Bordeaux. 

We  enter  the  B^pt.  do  Gers  before 
reaching 

22  Condom  {Inns:  Cheval  Blanc  ; 
Lion  d'Or),  a  town  of  7144  Inhab., 
and  of  considerable  trade.  It  has  a 
handsome  Gothic  Ch. 

19  Cast^ra  Verduzan. 

Near  this  village  are  mineral  springs, 
one  sulphureous,  the  other  chalybeate, 
which  are  received  into  a  Bath-house, 

24  Auch,  in  Rte.  90. 

ROUTE  80. 

BORDEAUX  TO  PAU. 

195  kilom.  =  120  Eng.  m. 

Diligences  daily  in  20  hours. 

Roquefort  is  a  tolerable  sleeping- 
place;  so  is  Mont  de  Marsan  (p.  267), 
but  it  is  12  m.  out  of  the  way. 

The  Bayonne  road  (Rte.  76)  is  fol- 
lowed as  far  as 

108  Roquefort  {Inn:  H.  de  France), 
and  by  the  diligence  as  far  as  Mont  de. 
Marsan  (22  kilom.). 

The  mountains  of  the  P3n^nean  chain 
are  visible  even  to  the  N.  of  this,  rising 


iir  rid 
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ridge  ovex/  ridge  abruptly  from  the 
low  plain  of  Gascony,  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  effect  to  their  elevation,  with 
a  grandeur  worthy  of  the  barrier  wall 
between  two  great  kingdoms. 

No  villages  of  consequence,  and  few 
habitations,  occur  on  the  sandy  tract 
between  Roquefort  and 

16  Villeneuve  de  Marsan,  on  the 
Medou.      Irm:  H.  de  France,  good. 

The  district  of  sandy  and  heath-clad 
common,  stretching  from  the  sea-coast 
£.  through  the  Landee  (Rte.  77),  gives 
place  to  cultivated  and  enclosed  ground 
near 

22  Aire  (Poste,  a  mere  auberge),  a 
poor,  old  town,  of  4028  Inhab.,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Adour,  near  which 
a  detachment  of  the  French  army^ 
retreating  from  Orthez,  were  defeated, 
a  few  days  after  that  battle,  by  Lord 
Hill,  who  also  gained  possession  of  the 
French  magazines  here,  and  at  St. 
Sever,  lower  down  the  Adour. 

A  steep  ascent  leads  out  of  the 
valley  of  the  Adour,  and  a  table-land 
separates  it  from 

17  Garlin. 
12  Auriac. 

From  the  top  of  each  eminence,  as 
you  surmount  it,  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Pyrenees  expands  oefore  the  eye. 

21  Pad.— (/»»»w;  H_.  de  France,  at 
the  0QEQfi]U2f  .the  Placfi  ^^aH^j  'v^ery 
good  and  excellent  cuisine;  table- 
d'hdte,  3  fr. ;— H.  de  TEurope,  Rue  de 
la  Prefecture,  improved;— La  Poste, 
Place  de  Henri  IV.,  good;  beds,  3  fr.  to 
1  fr,  50  0. ;  caf^  au  lait  and  eggs,  1  fr. 
25  c. ;  table-d'h6te,  8  fr. ;— H.  de  Dau- 
rade,  ditto.)  Good  lodgings  may  be  had 
at  the  Bains  de  la  Place  Royale.  Try 
here  the  white  wine  of  Juran9on^ 
which,  when  good,  deserves  commen- 
dation, but  it  is  very  strong. 

Pau,   ancient  capital  of   the    little 
kingdom  of  French  Navarre  and  Bdam, 
now  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  des  Basses 
Pyr^n^s,  stands  on  a  loffcv  ridge,  form- 
ing  the    it.   bank   of   the    river,    or 
Gave  de  Pau,   and  has  15,171  Inhab.  i 
Its  situation  is  perhaps  scarcely  sur- 1 
passed  by  that  of  any  town  in  France,  ' 
if  we  consider  the  magnificent  view  ' 
over  the  chain  of  the  W.  Pyrenees,  ' 
which  expands  in  front  of  it.     The 
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EDgHsh  have  shown  their  good  taste  in 
having  chosen  it  for  their  residence, 
I    especially  in  winter.    Tfie  View,  remind' 
I    ing  one  somewhat  of  that  from  the 
I    platMpm  at  Berne,  though  far  inferior 
.    to   it/<is  well  seen  eilSber  from   the 
-    Castle  and  its  terrace,   or  from  the 
ft  extremity  of  the  oblong,  formal,  gra- 
velly promenade  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  called  the  Place  Boyale,  or  from 
I  the  P<xrc.     This  Pare  is  a  fine  natural 
(  terrace,  running  along  the  rt.  bank  of 
(  the  Qave,  thickly  covered,  on  its  top 
«  and  sides,  with  noble  trees,  affording 
I  a  grateful  shade  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
I  and    provided    with    seats    wherever, 
I  through  gaps  in  the  foliage,  the  differ- 
I  ent  parts  of  the  view  appear  to  advan- 
\  tage.      This  spot  formed  part  of  the 
,  domain  anciently  attached  to  the  old 
castle,  and  a  communication  between 
the  castle  and  the  Pare,   through  a 
^  formal  square   planted  with  rows  of 
,  trees,    called  Plante,   has  been    esta> 

R'  ^^'ihed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  two 
hes,  thrown  over  the  high  road. 
Phe  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  seen 
from  Pau,  presents  a  strikingly  beau- 
tiful   and    varied    outline    of   peaks, 
cones,  and  ridges,  often  cut  like  a  saw, 
rising  against  the  S.  horizon.     Among 
,    the  mass  of  summits,  and  precipices, 
and  bold  forms,  are  two  pre-eminent 
{from  their  elevation  and  shape — the 
.  'Pic  du  Midi  de  Pau  to  the  W.,  a  peak 
'with  sides  nearly  vertical  and  cloven 
jcrest,  rising  at  the  extremity  of  the 
I  (beautiful  Yal  d'Ossau;  and  to  the  £., 
>the  Pic  du  Midi^de  Bigorre.     These 
members  of  the  great  central  range  are 
disclosed  to  view  through  the  gape  of 
a  subordinate  chain  of  round-backed 
and  wooded  hills  forming  the  middle 
distance;  while  in  the  foreground  ap- 
t  pear  the  venerable  Castle  of  Pau,  the 
torrent,  or  Qave,  its  banks  beautifully 
I  fringed   with    trees,   the    picturesque 
bridge,  and  the  ruins  of  another  bridge 
destroyed  by  its  inundations.     Witlun 
;  the  scope  of  this  view  appear  Juran9on, 
'  a  viUa^  famed  for  its  wines,  and  Bil- 
'  h^,  where  Henri  IV.  was  nursed.    It 
is  a  glorious  prospect,  to  be  dwelt  upon 
.  and  seen  over  and  over  again. 

Pau  owes  its  chief  renown  to  its 
having  been   the   birthplace    of   the 


"Bon  Roi"  Henri  IV.,  who  drew  his 
first  breath  (Dec.  13,  1553)  in  its 
ancient,  time-honoured,  historic  *  Castle, 
the  most  conspicuous  and  interest- 
ing building  in  the  town.  It  stands 
statelily  upon  the  ridge  above  men- 
tioned, overlooking  the  river  and 
bridge,  at  the  point  of  a  sort  of  pro- 
montory formed  by  a  small  rivulet 
which  cuts  its  way  through  the  town, 
and  behind  the  castle  walls  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  to  throw 
itself  into  the  Gave,  just  below  it. 
The  five  towers  of  the  Castle,  and  the 
outer  wall  which  unites  them,  and 
serves  to  support  the  upper  stories, 
are  the  oldest  part,  and  supposed  to 
date  from  the  time  of  Gaston  Phoebus 
Comte  de  Foix,  who  founded  the 
castle  about  1363.  The  tallest  tower, 
or  JDonjofif  named  after  Gaston,  rising 
at  the  E.  end  to  a  height  of  115  ft., 
is  of  brick,  furnished  with  loopholes. 
The  windows  have  been  stopped  up  in 
modem  times.  A  copy  of  the  contract 
for  erecting  it  (dated  1375)  still  exists, 
and  in  it  the  Count  himself  engages  to 
furaisl^  the  bricks  from  the  Tuileries 
de  Pau.  In  the  gutted  and  half-ruined 
Tow  de  la  Mwnoye,  rising  on  the  side 
of  the  castle  next  the  river,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  eminence  on  which  it 
stands,  to  a  level  with  the  terrace, 
Margaret  de  Valois,  it  is  said,  gave  an 
asylum  to  Cavin  and  other  persecuted 
Reformers,  and  took  great  delight  in 
listening  to  their  discourse,  although 
she  never  actually  abandoned  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  This  tradition, 
however,  requires  confirmation.  The 
tower  was  used  as  a  gaol  until  the 
Restoration  (1814).  The  little  oblong 
court-yard  of  the  castle  is  destitute  of 
architectural  beauty;  but  the  Tour  de 
Montctuxet,  on  one  side  of  it,  contained, 
according  to  popular  belief,  the  oubli- 
ettes. It  is  about  80  ft.  high,  and  itn 
walls,  to  a  height  of  40  ft.,  were  ori- 
ginally destitute  of  any  opening,  the 
gate  at  the  bottom  having  been  broken 
through  in  1793,  when  the  castle  was 
sacked  and  despoiled  by  the  Revolu- 
tionists. It  stands  within,  and  de- 
tached from,  the  outer  wall  of  the 
castle,  from  which  a  small  drawbridge, 
thrown  over  the  gap,  gave  access  to 
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it  through  a  little  door.  Within  the 
thickness  of  its  walls  7  or  8  confined 
dungeons  exist,  lighted  by  very  small 
apertures,  barred.  The  upper  story 
only  is  provided  with  a  window,  look- 
ing into  the  court,  and  with  a  fire- 
place. Its  wall,  on  the  side  of  the 
court,  is  spotted  with  the  marks  of  the 
shot  fired  by  the  Biscayans  when  they 
assaulted  the  castle  during  the  troubles 
or  civil  wars  in  B^am  (1569),  in  the 
absence  of  Jeanne  de  Navarre. 

Opposite  the  tower  of  Montauzet  is 
the  grand  staircase,  the  vaulting  of 
which,  divided  into  squares,  contains 
rich  carvings,  among  which  may  be 
observed  the  letters  H.  M.,  the  initials 
of  Henri  II.  of  Navarre  and  Margaret, 
the  grand-parents  of  Henri  IV.,  by 
whom  it  was  built.  The  entire  resto- 
ration of  the  interior  was  undertaken 
by  Louis-Philippe,  with  very  good 
taate  and  splendour.  The  King  re- 
vived, as  far  as  possible,  the  ancient 
decorations,  injured  by  the  Revolu- 
tionists, who  first  stripped  and  ruined 
this  ancient  palace,  and  then  degraded 
it  to  a  barrack,  and  he  replaced  those 
which  they  destroyed  by  others  as  far 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  age 

I  and  style  of  the  edifice.  The  walls  of 
the  chief  apartments  have  been  covei-ed 
with  tapestry,   and  the  rooms  filled 

i  with  ancient  furniture  of  the  period, 

J  collected  at  vast  expense. 

I  In  an  apartment  on  the  first  floor  is 
preserved  a  very  interesting  relic — the 
*  cradle  in  which  Henri  IV.  was  rocked, 
consisting  of  a  large  tortoise-shell, 
inverted  and  suspended  by  cords,  like 
the  scale  of  a  balance.  It  is  at  present 
surmounted  by  a  trophy  of  flags,  em- 
broidered by  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 

\  Idme,   the  staves  of  which  serve  to 

■  support  it.  When  the  castle  was 
Backed  in  1793  by  the  Republicans, 
bent  on  destroying  all  traces  of  roy- 
alty, they  would  certainly  not  have 
spared  this;  but,  luckily,  another  tor- 
toise-shell was  substituted  in  its  place, 
which  was  broken  and  burnt  with 
every  insult.  The  parties  who  pre- 
served the  original  shell  were  M. 
d'Espalange  d*Arros,  commandant  of 
the  caatle,  who  devised  the  pious 
fraud;    M.  Beauregard,   the  possessor 


of  a  collection  of  natural  history,  who 
exchanged  a  tortoise-shell  of  the  same 
size  for  the  cradle,  which  he  after- 
wards concealed  for  many  years  in  the 
roof  of  his  house;  and  M.  Lamaign^re, 
concierge  of  the  castle,  who,  at  great 
risk,  conveyed  away  the  true  cradle, 
and  substituted  the  false  in  its  place. 
A  contemporary  statue  of  Henri  IV., 
preserved  here,  represents  him  leaning 
on  his  truncheon,  after  the  battle  of 
Ivry;  it  has  little  merit  as  a  work  of 
art.  In  front  of  the  state  apartments 
projects  a  balcony,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  unsur- 
passed for  its  beauty.  In  the  second 
story  of  the  castle,  in  the  room  adjoin- 
ing the  Tour  de  M  azures  in  the  S.W. 
comer,  Henri  IV.  was  bom.  Here  his 
venerable  grandfather,  Henri  d'Albret, 
taking  in  his  arms  the  new-bom  infant^ 
after  his  lips  had  been  rubbed  with 
garlic,  according  to  the  custom  of 
B^am,  poured  down  his  throat  some 
drops  of  Juran9on  wine,  the  best  which 
the  country  afibrds,  to  give  him  a 
strong  constitution!  On  the  day  of 
Henri's  death,  in  1610,  there  is  a  tra- 
dition that  the  castle  was  struck  by 
lightning,  which  broke  in  pieces  the 
royal  escutcheon!  Jeanne  d'Albret 
was  also  bom  in  the  castle,  1528.  It 
was  alternately  the  prison  of  Reformers 
and  Romanists  during  the  religious 
wars  and  troubles  of  B6am;  and  was 
the  refuge  of  Theodore  Beza  and  other 
Protestant  teachers  whom  Jeanne  de 
Navarre  protected  from  persecution. 

Among  the  costly  and  curious  arti- 
cles of  old-fashioned  furniture  collected 
by  Louis-Philippe  to  decorate  the  castle, 
and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendour, 
may  be  mentioned  the  be^  in  the 
chambre-h-coucher  du  Roi,  said  to  be 
that  of  Henri  IV. ;  it  is  curiously 
carved  with  medallion  heads  of  the 
kings  of  France:  in  an  adjoining  room 
is  the  bed  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and 
a  state  chair,  richly  carved,  bearing 
her  arms,  presented  by  Marshal  Soult. 
The  chapel  has  been  newly  fitted 
up,  and  hiui  a  painted  window  of 
Sivres  glass.  The  apartment  leading 
to  it  contains  some  magnificent  pre- 
sents made  by  the  late  King  of  Sweden 
to  the  town   of  Pau,  his  birthplace. 
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They  oonsist  of  vfises  of  porphyry  of 
laz^  size,  superb  tables  of  various 
kinds  of  porphyry,  conglomerate,  &c., 
and  a  chimney-piece  of  serpentine,  all 
the  produce  of  Sweden,  and  of  great 
value  and  beauty. 

Bemadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  son  of 
a  poor  saddler  in  Pau,  was  bom  in  a 
house  Rue  de  Tran,  No.  6.  He  quitted 
his  native  town,  1780,  as  a  drummer 
boy  in  the  Regiment  Royal  de  la 
Marine.  Some  of  his  relations  still 
remain  in  very  humble  situations  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, that  of  the  two  most  eminent 
men  and  sovereigns  who  first  drew 
bivath  at  Pau,  the  one  abandoned  the 
Protestant  faith,  the  other  the  Roman 
Catholic,  in  order  to  secure  a  throne. 

The  low  ugly  Ch.  of  St,  MaHm  is 
only  remarkable  because  in  it  Jeanne 
d*Albret,  the  most  sagacious  and 
aocomplished  princess  of  her  age,  after 
our  Elizabeth,  first  received  the  com- 
munion according  to  the  form  of  the 
Reformed  church,  on  Easter-day,  1 560. 
Viret,  the  Reformer,  preached  from 
its  pulpit. 

A  Statue  of  Henri  I V.  has  been  set  up 
in  the  Place  Royale;  the  bas-reliefs  on 
the  pedestal  represent  events  of  his  life. 

The  College,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town,  was  originally  a  convent  of  Bar- 
nabites,  founded  by  Henri  IV.,  after 
he  had  abandoned  the  faith  of  his 
mother,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  CSatholics. 

In  the  Mnirie  there  is  a  collection  of 
marbles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  picture, 
by  Deveria^  of  the  birth  of  Henri  IV. 

The  Poste  aux  Lettres  adjoins  the 
Prefecture^  where  is  deposited  a  very 
curious  collection  of  old  I'ecords,  deeds, 
&c.,  relating  to  the  ancient  state  and 
history  of  B^am,  including  the  Fors 
(fueros,  privil^es)  of  B^ara ;  auto- 
graphs of  its  most  illustrious  H^amois 
sovereigns,  and  a  list  of  the  contribu- 
tions collected  in  B^am  towards  the 
ransom  of  Francis  I.  from  captivity. 

There  are  Hot  Baths  (for  75  c.)  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Place  Royale 
adjoining  the  Basse  Plante. 

There  is  a  Mtisd'e  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  Pyrenees, 


above  the  new  HaHe,  where  the  mar- 
kets are  held. 

The  town  of  Pau  in  itself  is  not  very 
handsome  or  remarkable.  Its  chief 
street  is  the  Rue  de  la  Pr<Sfecture, 
which  on  market -(|^ys  presents  a 
bustling  scene;  here  are  the  chief 
shops,  such  as  they  are. 

Many  English,  as  before  observed, 
make  Pau  their  residence,  chiefly  for 
the  winter  months,  when  its  mild  and 
dr^limate,  and  the  stillness  of  atmos- 
phere peculiar  to  it,  are  a  great  recom- 
mendation—See Sir  James  Clark's  ex- 
cellent work  on  Climate. 

Pau  has  been  greatly  resorted  to 
of  late  by  the  wealthy  Parisians  also ; 
good  houses  are  consequently  difficult 
to  procure,  and  though  provisions  are 
cheap,  house-rent  is  enormously  high ; 
a  moderately  good  suite  of  apartments 
costs  more  than  a  similar  set  at  Paris.  A 
number  of  new  houses  have  been  built. 

A  Protestant  Church  has  been  built 
in  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers,  mainly  by 
the  handsome  contributiuns  of  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  it  should  be  so  very  ugly  a  build-, 
ing.  The  English  Church  service  is 
performed  in  it  every  Sunday  by  a 
resident  clergyman  at  1 1  a.m. 

Mr.  P.Hodgson  resides  here  as  H.B.M.'s 
vice-consul  and  as  English  banker. 

A  Circulating  Library  of  English  and 
French  books  is  kept  by  Lafon.  Bassy's 
shop.  Rue  du  College,  is  the  best  for 
prints,  views,  &c. 

A  pacf:  of  hounds  is  kept  by  an  Ame- 
rican gentleman,  who  hunts  twice  a 
week  in  the  season. 

Conveyances. —  Malleposte  to  Toulouse 
and  Bayonne.  Diligences  daily:  to 
Bordeaux  in  20  hrs. ;  to  Bayonne,  9 
hra. ;  to  Bar^e.s,  Luz,  and  Cauterets, 
12  hrs. ;  to  Ba^gn^res  de  Bigorre,  36  m. ; 
to  Toulouse,  by  Tarbes,  Trie,  and  Lom- 
bez,  in  20  hrs. ;  t<>  Oloron  in  3  hrs. ;  to 
Eaux-Bounes  in  6  hrs. 

Comrfierce, — From  the  swine,  reared 
near  this  and  at  Orthez,  are  derived 
the  so-called  Jambons  de  Bayonne ;  they 
are  said  to  owe  their  excellent  flavour 
to  the  abundance  of  acorns  in  the 
woods  where  the  swine  are  herded, 
and  to  the  salt  of  Sallies  with  which 
they  are  cured.     There  is  a  consider- 
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able  manufacture  of  chequered  hand- 
kerchiefs here. 

Baggage  may  be  transmitted  from 
this  to  Toulouse,  or  vice  versa,  by  the 
house  of  Turettes  et  Comp.,  commis- 
sionnaires,  or  at  a  somewhat  higher 
cost  by  the  diligence. 

Pau,  situated  at  the  termination  of 

the  plain,   and   at  the  roots   of  the 

Pyrenees,  is  excellent  head- quarters  for 

travellers  intending  to  explore  those 

mountains  and  the  valleys  which  pene- 

itrate  into  their  recesses.     Of  thesi^no 

i  one  surpasses  in  beauty  of  scenery  the 

\  Val  d'  Ossau,  which  opens  out  to  the  S. 

.  immediately  in  front  of  Pau,  and  ter- 

Iminates  in  the  magnificent  Pic  du  Midi 

id'Ossau. 

The  excursions  to  Eaux-Chaudes  and 
Eaux  Bonnes,  about  26  m.  distant, 
situatod  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
'  Ossau,  near  the  base  of  the  Pic,  are 
described  in  Rte.  83;  that  to  the  Val 
d'Aspe  in  Rte.  82. 

The  Ch,  of  Ste.  Foi,  at  Morlaas,  6  m. 
N.E.,  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the 
11th  centy.,  is  interesting,  but  much 
dilapidated.  It  has  a  splendid  W. 
ported  with  much  carving  (12th  cent.), 
and  a  rich  chapel  containing  an  altar- 
piece  of  the  10th  cent.  Morlaas  was 
capital  of  B^am  down  to  the  13th 
cent. ;  it  is  now  a  village  of  hovels. 

Lescar,  the  antiquated  town,  4  m., 
and  Bilh^re,  1  m.,  where  Henri  IV. 
was  nursed,  are  mentioned  in  Rte.  78. 

Cauterets  is  about  45  m.,  and  Bag- 
n^res  de  Bigorre  36  m.,  from  Pau  (Rte. 
85). 


ROUTE  82. 

PAU   TO  CAMPFRANC  IN   SPAIN,    BY 
OIX>RON  AND  THE  VAL  D'aSPE. 

113  kilom.  =  70  Eng.  m. 

A  pi>st-road  as  far  as  Urdos. 

Diligences  doily  to  Oloron  in  3  hrs. 
The  road  has  been  greatly  improved  on 
the  side  of  France,  with  the  design  of 
making  it  a  highway  to  Madrid. 

The  road  as  far  as  Qan  is  the  same 
as  Rte.  83 ;  beyond  that  place  it  crosses 
the  Iiills  to 

17  Ma&on  la  Caste  Belair. 


16  Oloron.  —  {Irms :  H.  dea  Voya- 
geurs,  chez  Lustalot,  best; — H.  Con- 
desse  ; — Poste.)  This  is  a  large  and 
prosperous  manufacturing  town  of 
6500  Inhab.,  on  the  Gave  d'Oloron, 
a  river  formed  by  the  junction  at 
this  spot  of  the  Gaves  d' Ossau  and 
d'Aspe.  The  oldest  part  of  the  town 
occupies  the  summit  of  the  hill^ 
and  includes  the  Ch,  of  Ste.  Croix,  A 
lofty  stone  bridge  thrown  across  the 
stream  unites  Oloron  with  the  suburb 
St.  Marie,  containing  3400  Inhab.  Its 
Ch,  of  St.  Marie  shows  the  transition 
from  Romanesque  to  Gothic :  it  has  a 
fine  Roman  portal,  and  its  sacristy 
contains  some  costly  priests'  vest- 
ments. At  the  side  of  the  Gave  is  the 
new  S^minaire. 

The  objects  manufactured  here  are 
the  chequered  handkerchiefs  so  much 
in  vogue  as  a  head-dress  among  the 
peasantry  of  Aragon  and  Gascony,  and 
also  the  berrets  worn  by  the  B^niais. 
There  is  some  trade  in  Spanish  wool. 

Diligences  go  in  summer  to  Eaux 
Chaudes  and  Bonnes  (Rte.  83),  and  to 
Urdos. 

The  Val  cTAspe,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Oloron  stands,  contains  scenery 
of  great  beauty,  though  it  wants  the 
boldness  of  many  other  valleys  in  the 
Pyrenees.  A  gradual  ascent  along  a 
good  road  leads  up  it,  following  the 
course  of  the  stream.  At  Asaspe  the 
traveller  has  entered  the  Basque  coun- 
try, and,  is  already  in  the  he(ui  of  the 
mountains.  The  Gave  is  crossed  at 
Escot,  near  which  a  Latin  inscription, 
cut  in  the  rock  by  the  wayside,  com- 
memorates the  first  making  of  this 
road  by  the  Romans,  under  one  Va- 
lerius, and  twice  more  before  reaching 

24  B^dous,  last  post-town  in  France, 
1200  Inhab. ;  it  has  a  tolerable  but 
dirty  Inn.  Here  the  vale  swells  out 
into  a  basin  shape.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Osse  there  is  an  isolated 
Protestant  community  of  30  families, 
who  have  preserved  their  faith  in  the 
midst  of  Roman  Catholics  for  ages. 

An  Obelisk  of  marble  has  been  reared 
near  the  village  of  Accous  (Aspa  Luca) 
to  the  memory  of  Despoiins,  the  poet 
of  the  Pyrenees— their  Bums,  who  was 
born  here. 
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Grand  defiles  succeed  to  this  basin; 
and  in  the  midst  the  Pont  d'Esquil,  a 
bold  antique  arch,  forms  a  fine  object. 
Above  Accous  tiie  new  road  has  been 
blasted  out  of  the  rock.  After  passing 
the  villages  of  Aigun  and  Etsaut  we 
reach  a  grand  rocky  defile  at  the  ruined 
fort  Portalet,  which  once  entirely 
barred  the  passage  up  and  down  the 
valley:  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Spa- 
niards. Near  this  Buonaparte  caused 
a  road  to  be  formed  at  vast  expense, 
partly  by  excavating  a  shelf  out  of  the 
face  of  the  vertical  precipice,  partly 
by  building  up  terraces  of  masonry  for 
the  conveyance  of  timber  for  ship- 
building &om  the  neighbouring  forests. 

17  Ui-dos,  a  poor  village  of  3U0 
Inhab.,  at  which  the  carriage-road  ends. 
Above  it  has  been  constructed  a  very 
remarkable  FortresSf  entirely  hewn  in 
the  natural  rock,  within  the  shoulder 
of  a  hill,  rising  in  a  succession  of  stages 
to  a  height  of  500  ft.  The  appearance 
of  this  mountain,  from  without,  gives 
little  indication  of  the  long  galleries 
and  batteries  excavated  in  its  interior. 
A  small  masonry  fafade,  battlemented 
and  flanked  with  bartezan  turrets  at 
the  base  of  the  lull,  and  some  loop- 
holes and  embrasures  for  cannon  pierced 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  explain,  to  those 
who  are  prepared  for  it,  the  nature  of 
this  outpost  of  France,  which  is  the 
work  of  10  years  of  excavating,  and  is 
capable  of  holding  a  garrison  of  3000 
men. 

11  Paillette  (no  post-horses)  is  the 
last  place  in  France.  The  journey 
into  Spain  as  far  as  Jaca  is  a  distance 
of  30  m.,  and  must  be  performed  on 
mules.  On  the  way,  10  m.  short  of 
Jaca,  lies 

23  Campfranc,  a  village  about  equal 
in  population  to  Urdos. 


KOUTE  83. 

PAU  TO  EAITX -BONNES  AND  EAUX- 
CHAUDE8. — EXCURSION  TO  THE  PIC 
Pn  MIDI  D*OS6AU,  AND  THE  SPANISH 
BATHS  OF  PANTIC08A. 

42  kilom.=r26  Eng.  m.  to  Les  Eaux. 
Several  diligences  go  daily  from  June  to 


middle  of  Sept.  in  6  hrs.,  returning  in 
about  4  hrs. ;  very  slow. 

A  voiture  may  be  hired  at  Pau  for 
the  journey  at  the  rate  of  20  fr.  a  day: 
2  days  are  charged  to  Eaux -Bonnes.        . 

The  road  is  very  good,  but  up  hill  ' 
most    of   the  way.     For  those  who  j   ( 
travel  only  in  carriages  it  leads  into  .  c^ 
a  cul-de-sac;   and  to  prosecute  their  I    "^ 
journey  to  other  parts  of  the  Pyrenees  j  ^ 
they  must  return  nearly  to  Pau.  ' 

After  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  [    '^ 
Gave  du  Pau,  the  village  of  Juran9on,        \* 
distinguished  by  its  groves  of  fine  oaks,  1  ^^^* 
is  passed  on  the  rt. ;  it  is  famed  for  its  J 
wine,  perhaps  the  best  grown  in  the  .    w- 
Pyrenees.    The  vineyards  producing  it  1    •«« 
extend  along  the  slopes  from  this  to  V 
Gan.     One  of  the  houses  near  the  road        > 
was  occupied  for  many  years  by  the     ^ 
late  Lord  Elgin,  when  released  from        .^ 
the  dungeons  of  Lourdes  by  Napoleon,     .  ^ 
as  prisoner  on  his  parole.     The  well- 1    ^ 
wooded,    verdant,    shady    valley,    upj*^ 
which  the  road  runs,  is  watered  by  the  J 
N^ez,  or  Neiss,  a  clear  stream  rushing  |    ^ 
over  the  limestone  rocks,  whose  slaty , 
foliations,  crossing  the  direction  of  its  |    ^^^ 
current,  resemble  a  flight  of  steps.    In  \   ^  ^ 
this  country  the  vines  are  either  trained  •{  v  ^ 
over  trellises  upon  cross  bars  of  wood,  / '  "' 
or  are  allowed  to  climb  up  the  trees,  i 
whence  their  long  tendrils  sweep  down  ; 
over  the  hedges :  the  box-tree  flourishes,  ! 
and  would  attain  great  size  were  it  not 
constantly  cropped.     At  the  village  of  f 
Gan,  on  the  1.,  also  locally  famous  for  Ad 
its  wines,    is  seen    an  old   castellated  V''^^ 
house,  in  which  Pierre  Marca,  the  his-  \     . 
torian  of   Bdam  and  Ai*chbishop   of* 
Paris,  was  bom  1594.     The  front  to-     -V 
wards  the  court  is  said  to  possess  some 
architectural  interest.     Interesting  re-       < 
mains  of  a  Roman  Villa,  with  elaborate  ^  "^ 
mosaics,  were  found  here  in  1850  by  an  \ 
English  gentleman.     Here  the  road  to 
Oloron   (Rte.   82)    turns    to    the    rt. , 
Above  R^b^nac  rises  its  ch&teau  on  a  * 
hillock;  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  1., 
the  copious  source  of  the  Neiss  bursts 
out  of  the  rock.     A  long  and  toilsome 
ascent  leads  up  to  the  village  of  S^- 
vignac,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  ridge 
separating  the  Neiss  and  other  streams 
flowing  into  the  Gave  de  Pau  from  the 
tributaries  of  the  Gave  d' Oloron,  flow- 
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ing  out  of  the  Val  d'Ossau,  which  we 
now  enter.  It  here  expands  into  the 
form  of  a  basin,  round  which  the  Gave 
takes  a  wide  turn,  pfissing  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Arudy.  In  descending  the 
wooded  slope  from  S^vignac,  several 
glimpses  are  afforded  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi  d'Ossau,  a  grand  object;  but  near 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  as  far  as 
the  Pont  de  Louvie,  his  cleft  crest  and 
precipitous  cone  appear  in  full  ma* 
jesty,  filling  up  the  vista  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Val  d'Ossau.  This  is  a 
magnificent  view  on  a  clear  day,  and 
in  advancing  up  the  valley  it  is  soon 
lost.  Rocks  and  precipices  of  lime- 
stone now  line  the  road,  which  is 
partly  cut  out  of  them.  On  their 
smooth  surface,  or  in  their  narrow 
chinks,  the  box  delights  to  fix  itself. 
They  furnish  the  slabs  of  blark  and 
grey  marble  with  which  the  door-posts 
and  lintels  of  even  the  humblest  cot- 
tage are  here  adorned.  The  Gave 
d'Ossau  is  crossed  at  the  end  of  the 
village  of 

27  Lou  vie  Juzon;  and  here  also  the 
road  from  Oloron  (Rte.  82)  to  Les 
Eaux  falls  in,  at  the  H.  des  Pyr^n^es, 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 

The  great  transverse  Val  cTOssaUj 
which  we  are  now  about  to  ascend,  and 
in  which  the  Eaux  are  situated,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  among  the  Pyre- 
nees, for  its  picturesque  beauties,  and 
for  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  They  still 
retain  much  of  their  ancient  customs 
and  costumes.  The  women  are  distin- 
guished by  the  scarlet  captUetf  a  sort  of 
monk's  hood,  serving  at  once  for  bon- 
net and  shawl,  descending  as  far  as 
the  shoulders.  Whether  sitting  or 
walking,  and  even  when  carrying  bur- 
thens on  the  head,  the  spindle  and 
distaff  are  never  out  of  their  hands. 
They  are  inferior  in  stature  and  fea- 
tures to  the  men,  which  may  perhaps 
be  owing  to  the  hard  and  unfeminine 
labours  which  devolve  upon  them;  it 
is  common  to  see  them  holding  the 
plough,  and  carrying  sacks  of  manure 
on  their  beads,  or  spreading  it  over  the 
land.  The  men,  however,  are  not  idle; 
they  are  absent  on  the  high  mountain 
pastures  tending  their  flocks  and  herds, 
or  following  the  hardy  trade  of  wood- 


cutters and  charcoal-burners   a  great 
part  of  the  year.  ^ 

The  men  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  wide  cloth  cap  or  berretf  pro- 
perly and  most  commonly  of  brown 
colour,  which,  overhanging  the  brow 
and  assuming  very  pictui^esque  folds, 
sits  very  becomingly  on  a  head  of  hair 
allowed  to  grow  thick  and  of  even 
length  all  round  the  neck,  but  cut 
short  in  front.  They  wear  short 
jackets  and  knee-breeches,  also  brown, 
the  colour  of  the  undyed  wool  of  the; 
sheep,  and  round  the  waist  a  brilliant  1 
red  sa.sh  of  silk  or  woollen  is  tied.  To  1 
fend  them  from  rain  or  cold  they  I 
carry  the  white  or  brown  capa,  whica  j 
resembles  a  sack,  unseamed,  on  one 
side,  pulled  over  the  head.  An  artiiit 
would  find  many  good  subjects  among 
them,  very  picturesque  countenances, 
such  as  are  seeujin  pictures  of  Van 
Eyck  and  Albert  Diirer. 

The  mountains  around    the  valley 
abound  in  Izards  (chamois),  wliich  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  troops  of  40  or 
50.     The  chasse  aux  izards  is  a  com- 
mon amusement  of  visitors  at  the  baths, 
under    the    guidance    of   experienced 
huntsmen,  of  whom  there  is  no  lack. 
The  haunts  most  frequented  by  the 
izard,   in  this  district,    are  the  Pics 
d'Arcizet,   de  Gkusie,   and  de  Sesque. 
BearSj  though  less  common,  are  some- 
times killed.  i 
Flocks  of  sheep  form  the  chief  wealth 
of  this  valley;  but  as  they  are  led  up 
to  the  mountains  in  April,  and  do  not ' 
return  till  the  end  of  summer,  they  are  , 
seldom  seen,  except  by  those  who  tra- 
verse the  high  mountains.     They  are 
guarded  by  a  remarkable  breed  of  dofli^vi^ 
of  large  size,  very  courageous,   whoae^^ 
duty  is  less  to  drive  the  flock,  as  the  \ 
shepherd's  dog  of  England  and  Scot-  { 
land,  than  to  protect  it  from  the  wolf  ; 
and  bear.  ! 
The  rustic  fdtes,  dances,   &c.,  still  ' 
kept    up   in  some  parts   of   the   Val 
d'Ossau,  especially  at  Jiaruns(Aug.  15), 
are  well  worth  seeing,  as  they  collect 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  - 
men  of  the  valley,  and  of  its  primitive 
costumes.     They  have  a  peculiar  mu- 
sical  instrument   called    tambowinlh 
lyre  or  zithem  of  6  strings,  -  struck 
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with  a  stick  by  one  hand,  while  the 
other  holds  the  rustic  mountain  flageo- 
let; it  thus  corresponds  in  simplicity 
and  mode  of  playing  to  the  old  English 
tabour  and  pipe. 

The  pai*t  of  the  valley  which  we  first 
enter  is  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains  of 
bold  forms  and  steep  sides,  separated 
by   a  plain   of   considerable  breadth, 
through  which  winds  the  torrent,  and 
it  \a  scattered  over  with  numerous  vil- 
lages.    It  is  cultivated  in  patches  to  a 
.  considerable  height,  and  covered  below 
\  with  large  fieldbi   of  maize,    or  with 
\  m«ulowB  deriving  their  bright  verdure 
f  from  well -managed  irrigation,  and  pro- 
\  ducing,  by  means  of  it,  three  crops  of 
f  bay  in  a  year. 

•  Within  a  mile  of  Louvie  you  pass, 
j  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Gave,  the 
ruins  of  CasUl  Jaloux,  or  Gchz,  occu- 
pying the  top  of  one  of  two  little 
hUlocks;  the  other,  also  anciently  en- 
!  closed  within  its  ramparts,  is  now 
crowned  by  a  small  chapel.  This 
stronghold  was  the  key  of  the  Val 
sd'Ossau,  and  residence  of  its  viscounts 
in  early  times,  while  the  valley  formed 
|i  separate  state,  independent  of  B^m. 
In  the  Ch.  of  the  village  of  Bielle, 
ithe  finest  in  the  valley  in  the  pointed 
^style,  are  4  columns  of  marble,  which, 
it  is  said,  were  so  much  admired  by 
Henri  IT.,  that  he  begged  them  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  was  met  with  this 
ingenious  reply  in  the  negative  :  "  Nos 
cceurs  et  nos  biens  sont  k  vous,  dis- 
poses en  2k  votre  volont^;  quant  aux 
colonnes,  elles  appartiennent  h  Dieu, 
eutendez-vous  en  avec  lui."  The  pil- 
lars themselves  seem  too  poor  to  have 
.  excited  the  admiration  of  the  king,  but 
it  was  probably  in  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood, when  wandering  among  his  fancy, 
mountains,  that  they  struck  his  native 
A  little  before  reaching  the  village 
of  Lanms,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able in  the  valley,  a  snow-white  gash 
or  scar,  high  up  on  the  mountain  side 
to  the  1.,  marks  the  situation  of  the 
fchite  maH>le  quarry  of  Louvie  Soubiron, 

(producing  a  stone  well  f^apted  for  the 
sculptor's  purpose.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed at  Paris  for  the  statues  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  for  the  bas- 
'reHefa  on  the  outside  of  the  Madeleine. 


It  is  harder  than  that  of  Carrara, 
but  is  sometimes  traversed  by  grey 
veins. 

The  situation  of  Laruns,   encircled 
by  high  peaks  and'  ridges,  which  im- 
pend  on  all  sides   above   it,   is  very      ^t^. 
striking:  among  them  the  distant  Pic       ^ 
de  GJers  raises  his  conspicuous  head.    ^^ 
The  Ckurch  appears  originally  to  have 
had  no  windows  much  larger  than  loop-     /-^ 
holes,   though  wide   ones    have   been 
broken  through  in  modem  times :  its 
font  or  b^nitier,  of  the  white  marble    ^ 
mentioned  above,  is  curved  outside  in     ^ 
the  fashion  of  a  basket,   and  within     ^ 
bears  the  inappropriate  figures  of  mer-     ^ 
maids.  ^   ■*— 

On  issuing  out  of  Laruns  you  mighty  . 
suppose  that  you  had  arrived  at  thef  "> 
termination  of  the  valley,  so  com-^  k 
pletely  is  it  blocked  up  by  the  mass  of^-,  "^ 
the  mountain  ff curat;  but  after  cross- '.^0 
ing  the  furious  and  injurious  winterj  ^ 
torrent,  the  Larienz^,  and  reaching'  ^  <• 
the  mountain  foot,  two  roads  are  found'  <w 
to  diverge;  that  on  the  1.  to  Eaux-  v^ 
Bonnes  (p.  288),  that  on  the  rt.  to  j  ^ 
Eaux-Chaudes,  both  placea  being!  ^'" 
equally  distant  (4  kilom.  =  2J  Eng.  I  ^ 
m.)  from  this  spot.  '   / 

The  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which,  j  ^ 
as  it  were,  laps  over,  and  conceals  from 
the  view  of  those  below  the  upper  part 
of  the  Val  d'Ossau,  has  been  cut  down, 
and  scooped  out,  by  the  aid  of  the 
auger  and  of  gunpowder.  The  new 
road,  completed  1847,  a  very  wonder- 
ful and  laborious,  work,  is  carried  to  ' 
Eaux-Chaudes  directly  through  this 
gorge  into  the  valley,  and  thus  avoids 
the  steep  and  awkward  ascent  and  de- 
scent of  the  Hourat.  After  passing 
this  gloomy  portal  of  the  vcdley,  a 
sudden  change  of  scene  takes  place. 
Before  you  opens  out  a  lofty  ravine  of 
mountains,  almost  precipitous,  rising 
from  1000  to  1500  ft.  above  your  head,  ■  ^ 
and  approaching  so  close  to  one  another 
at  their  base  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
culture  or  meadow,  only  space  for  the 
torrent  below,  here  called  Gave  de 
Gabas,  which  chafes  and  tumbles  from  ^^s 
rock  to  rock,  boring  the  limestone,  by  ^- 
its  whirlpools,  into  cauldrons  and  pits. 
The  deep  fissure,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  it  takes  its  course,  is  well  seen 
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^  near  the  bridge,  which  transfers  the 
road  from  its  1.  to  its  rt.  bank.  From 
this  point  the  river  forces  its  way  out 
into  the  lower  Val  d'Ossau,  through 
the  remarkable  gorge  just  described, 
which  long  bade  defiance  to  the  pas- 
'  sage  of  any  road. 

\  The  approach  to  the  Eaux-Chaudes 
^  is  grand;  the  height  and  steepness  of 
I  the  mountains,  now  robed  from  top  to 
bottom  in  box-bushes,  now  starting 
out  in  lofty  precipices  of  bare  lime- 
,  stone,  scarred  by  the  course  of  torrents, 
I  which  at  times  descend  in  long  falls 

'  like  white  ribbons,  and  the  variety  im- 
parted to  the  road  by  the  projecting 
■  shoulders  round  which  it  winds,  give 

'  interest  to  this  part  of  the  journey. 
At  length  the  last  projection  is  doubled, 
and  a  view  opens  of  the  gi'oup  of  houses 

'  called 

"  17  Ewix-Chaifdcs,  —  Inns:  H.  de 
France  ;  H.  Baudots :  both  very'good. 

'  Cuiner  at  5;  table-d'h6te  3  fr.;  break- 
fast, or  tea,  1  fr.  50  cents. ;  beds  2  fr. 
There  are  6  or  7  other  lodging-houses, 

.  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  place.     It 

'  lies  wedged  in,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  the  long  trough  of  the  valley,  be- 
tween lofty  precipices,  towering  over- 
head, and  often  draped  with  clouds. 
The  houses  are  founded  upon  granite, 
whicli  here  first  makes  its  appearance, 
jutting  up  in  a  roimd  boss  beiiind  the 
village.     In  its  rise  it  has  considerably 

'  elevated  the  limestone  above  it,  as  may 
be  perceived  by  the  remarkable  curve 
in  the  strata,  visible  on  the  face  of  the 
precipices  on  the  1.  bank,  opposite  the 
baths.  The  hot  springs  burst  forth 
out  of  the  granite,  close  to  the  junc- 

'  tion  of  the  limestone.  This  pheno- 
menon of  the  outbreak  of  hot  sources 
near  the  points  of  contact  of  granitic 
or  trappean  rocks  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

In  spite  of  the  name,  Eaux-Chaudes, 
the  temperature  of  the  waters  is  not  so 
high  as  at  many  other  Pyrenean  springs, 
the  hottest  not  exceeding  95"  FahJ.; 
and  one  of  them  is  cold.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  are  Lou  Rey  (le  Roi), 
named  from  Henri  IV.,  a  frequent 
visitor,  93*,  and  L'Esquirette,  95^,  the 
most  sought  after^  and  most  highly 


mineralised.  The  waters  are  sulphur- 
eous, and  are  supplied  from  6  springs, 
3  of  which,  used  for  bathing,  ai-e  con- 
veyed into  the  bath-houses;  the  others, 
used  for  drinking,  partly  burst  out 
from  the  rock  into  rude  little  basins, 
whither  invalids  resort  to  fill  their 
glasses.  A  handsome  Etablissement  des 
Bains,  including  pump-room,  prome- 
nade, and  baths,  chambers  for  the 
resident  physician,  and  some  sets  of 
rooms  for  guests,  has  been  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
which  gave  80,000  fr.,  and  of  the  town 
of  Laruns,  which  gave  30,000  fr.,  on 
the  platform  of  rock  below  the  hotel. 
Into  it  the  waters  of  3  of  the  springs 
are  conducted.  This  new  building  is 
furnished  with  5  baths,  besides  douches, 
and  contains  6t//»a/*rf-room,  caU,  and 
reading-room.  The  Eaux-Chaudes  baths 
are  resorted  to,  both  by  the  real  in- 
valid in  search  of  health,  and  the  pass- 
ing traveller  attracted  by  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

Excursions. — a.  To  the  Col  de  Qoursie; 
2  hrs.  walk,  2^  hrs.  ride :  commands 
the  Pic  du  Midi  and  the  chain  separat- 
ing Vals   d'Aspe  and  d'Ossau  ;    very  i 
striking,  h.  To  Gabas  and  the  Pic  duMidi  \ 
(fOssau.     Horses  may  be  hired  at  3  fr. 
to  4  fr.  for  the  day;  guides  4  fr.     The 
valley  of  Ossau  is  a  frequented  passage 
between  France  and  Spain,  along  which 
15,000    mules    pass     annually.       Its  | 
scenery,    above   Eaux-Chaudes,  is  far  ; 
grander  and  more  varied  in  its  moun- 
tain outlines  and  vegetation  than  be-  , 
low;  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Pyre- 
nees   presents    few   more    interesting 
rides  than  that  to  Gabas  (6  m.).     The  I 
fine  near  view  obtained,  in  proceeding  • 
thither,  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  which  is  | 
out  of  sight  at  Eaux-Chaudes,  would 
alone  well  repay  the  trouble.     About 
i  m.  beyond  Eaux-Chaudes  the  Gave 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  wood,  called 
Pont  d'Enfer,  above  which,  on  the  rt., 
a  small  cascade,  named  from  the  neigh- 
boiuing  but  elevated  hamlet  of  Goust, 
descends  the  mountain.     In  this  por- 
tion of  the  valley  the  limestone  has 
entirely  given  place  to  granite,  which 
forms  the  substance  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  vegetation  which  covers  them 
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is  of  a  beauty  and  variety  unrivalled. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  we  paas  into  the 
zone  of  fir-trees^  whose  <^rk  files,  co- 
vering the  mountain  tops,  descend  half- 
way, mixing  like  mourners  in  the  crowd 
of  trees  of  lighter  foliage — birch,  beech, 
hazel,  alder,  and* oaks,  which  rise  from 
amidst  an  undergrowth  of  box,  mixed 
with  a  wonderful  profusion  of  wild 
flowers.  At  times  the  road  mounts  to 
'  a  great  height  above  the  torrent;  and 
there,  is  a  fearful  pleasure  in  looking 
down,  over  the  tree-tops,  upon  its 
waters,  writhing,  struggling,  and  ser- 
pentining in  the  dark  depths  below. 
The  firs  in  the  forests  around  were 
formerly  sent  to  Bayonne,  to  supply 
timber  for  the  French  navy,  being 
hurled  down  the  steep  mountain  sides, 
and  floated  down  into  the  Gave  d'  Oloron. 
I  Gabas  is  a  poor  hamlet,  the  last  in 
France,  having  a  small  cabaret,  which 
*  will  furnish  a  very  tolerable  dinner  to 
a  sharp  appetite,  and  where  Malaga 
wine  may  be  had  good.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hamlet  is  the  French 
I  Doitane.  Hence  a  fine  view  of  the 
I  forked  summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  is 
'  obtained.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
take  a  walk  (2  hrs.  to  and  fro)  beyond 
the  Douane,  crossing  the  bridge,  and 
following  the  path  to  the  rt.  of  the 
road  and  1.  of  the  Gkve.  The  pines 
here  are  magnificent.  From  Gabas 
also  the  ascent  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  is 
made,  following  the  rt.-hand  branch 
of  the  valley  above  Gabas.  It  takes 
3  hre.,  passing  the  Cabanes  de  Magne- 
Baigne,  to  reach  the  Crfite  de  Pombie, 
at  the  base  of  the  peak  itself,  which  is 
of  granite,  very  steep,  and  takes  If  to 
2  hrs.  to  surmount. 

Should  the  traveller  be  disposed  to 
take  a  peep  at  Spain,  he  may  go  from 
Les  EauX'Chaudes  to  Panticosa,  an  Arra- 
gonese  watering-place,  a  long  day's 
journey  of  about  14  hours,  including  a 
rest  of  2  hrs.  Start  by  6  A.H.  at  the 
latest.  The  charge  for  a  guide  is  5  fr., 
and  5  fr.  for  each  horse  per  diem 
(nourriture  comprise) :  the  guide  find- 
ing himself  in  food  and  bed.  Each 
lady  ought  to  have  a  guide  to  attend 
to  her  horse  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
road.— 0.  M,  S, 
The  route  is  quite  easy,  neither  veiy 


steep  in  any  part  nor  difficult  to  find, 
as  there  is  a  broadly-marked  horse- 
track  the  whole  way.  The  col  is 
rather  swampy  in  spring,  after  the 
melting  of  the  snow. 

The  carriage-road  up  the  valley  ter- 
minates at 

2  hrs.  Gkkbas.     A  steep  mule-path 
turning  to  the  rt.  leads  to  the  Plateau 
of  Bioux  Artiques,  which  commands  so 
grand  a  view  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  that  ^ 
Lady  Chatterton  says  it  is  worth  while  c 
to  come  all  the  way  from  England  to  * 
enjoy  it  alone.     It  ia  only  1 4  hr.  from 
Ghibas.     The  mule-path  turning  to  the 
1.  from  that  place,  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  mountain,  leads  into  Spain,  past 
the  solitary  house  called 

2  hrs.  Case  de  Brousette,  the  last  in 
France,  which  will  furnish  good  homely 
fkre.  It  has  been  built  as  a  sort  of 
refuge,  half-way  between  Gabas  and 
Salients. 

1  hr.  The  passage  or  col  called  Le 
Port  d'An^ou  is  an  hour's  walk  above 
this;  a  mule-path  of  gradual  descent 
leads  from  it,  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
of  the  Gallego. 

2  hrs.  Clients,  the  first  Spanish 
village,  is  reached  by  a  steep  descent, 
a  little  beyond  the  Custom-house. 
While  the  horses  are  resting  here  you 
may  take  a  cup  of  excellent  chocolate 
at  the  Posada,  and  visit  the  little  Ch. 
and  its  tresor.  The  village  of  Panti- 
cosa  is 24  hours*  ride  hence;  and  2^  hrs. 
more  of  difficult  ascent,  by  a  winding 
path,  through  a  narrow  and  savage 
gorge,  called  El  Escular,  are  required  to 
reach  The  Jlaths.  They  consist  of  4  or 
5  large  buildings,  in  a  wild,  romantic 
situation,  at  a  height  of  more  than 
8300  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  in  a  con- 
fined hollow  basin  or  valley,  half  of 
w^ch  is  occupied  by  a  lake  surrounded 
by  wild  mountains  of  granite.  The 
inn  here  is  provided  with  a  capital 
cuisine  Fran9aise,  and  there  is  a  dally 
table-d'h6te  during  the  season.  Accom- 
modation, I.  e.  a  clean  room,  may  be  had 
at  the  house  of  Don  Josd  Juan  Torla. 
3  or  even  4  frs.  a  night  are  asked  for 
a  bed  sometimes,  in  June,  July,  and 
August;  but  living  is  more  moderate; 
for  chocolate  at  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m., 
dinner  at  1^  and  supper  at  9,  only  4 
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frs.  15  sous.  The  season  lasts  only  for 
3  months. 

The  Spanish  Valle  de  Broto  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  haunts  of  the  ibex 
or  bouquetin.  The  return  to  Eaux- 
Chaudes  may  be  varied  by  going  round 
the  W.  side  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau, 
traversing  the  Plateau  of  Bioux  Ar- 
tiques  to  Qabas. 

From  Panticosa  village  you  may 
reach  Gavamie,  or  Broto,  or  Torla, 
in  one  long  day,  by  climbing  the  Pass 
of  Bendeneta.  A  guide  is  necessary, 
however.  The  scenery  is  very  grand. 
See  Handbook  for  Tbayellers  in 
Spain. 

From  Panticosa  to  Cauterets  is  a 
journey  of  8  hrs.  on  foot,  and  a  little 
more  with  mules,  over  the  Col  de 
Marcadaou,  one  of  the  most  desolate 
passes  in  the  range,  traversed  by  a 
very  rough  mule-track,  but  at  times, 
when  the  snow  is  deep,  it  is  impassable 
for  mules.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  there  is  no  marked  track. 
From  Panticosa  the  ascent,  for  2  hrs. 
of  hard  climbing,  is  up  the  face  of  a 
rock  covered  with  debris.  Another 
hour  over  swampy  ground,  bearing 
patches  of  melting  snow,  brings  you  to 
the  foot  of  the  col.  The  ascent  from 
this  to  the  frontier  is  as  steep  as  a 
staircase,  for  about  t}  hr.  The  descent 
on  the  French  side,  passing  some  grand 
pines,  equally  steep,  \  hr.  Another 
hr.  brings  you  to  a  hut  at  the  foot  of 
the  col.  Hence  to  the  Pont  d'Espagne 
another  hr.,  and  from  the  Pont  to 
Cauterets  ^  hr.,  though  2  hrs.  are 
required  to  ascend.  (Rte.  85,  p.  295.) 

One  of  the  first  sights  which  travel- 
lers are  invited  to  see  at  Eaux-Chaudes 
is  the  Groite,  situated  in  the  rock  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  valley,  2  hours'  walk 
above  the  baths.  'Tis  scarce  worth  the 
trouble. 


The  road  to  Eaux-Bonnes,  branching 
off  to  the  1.  at  the  bifurcation  beyond 
Laruns,  crosses  the  Gave  de  Qabas  by 
a  bridge,  whence  there  is  a  good  view 
of  the  dJork  and  narrow  goi^ge  through 
which  that  stream  issues  out  of  the 
upper  viUley  (see  p.  285).     A  steep 


ascent,  carried  up  in  a  terrace  along 
the  mountain  side,  succeeds,  and  does ' 
not  terminate  till  the  road    reaches. 
Eaux-Bonnes.      On  the  1.,  low  down, ' 
lies    the    castle    of   Espalunge ;    and 
higher  up,  on  the  shoulder  of  a  moun- 
tain,  the  village    d'Aas  looks    down 
upon  our  road.     The  stream  flowing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  a  tri-  • 
butary  of  the  Qave  d'Ossau,  called  the 
Valentin.      At  the   very  entrance   of 
Eaux-Bonnes  a  narrow,  i-ocky  gully,       ^ 
with  a  torrent  at  its  bottom,  is  crossed       ^ 
by  a  wooden  bridge.      This  stream  ia      ^ 
the  contribution  sent  forth  by  the  con- 
fined   nook    in    which    Eaux-Bonnes 
stands,    partitioned    off,   as    it  were,  % 
from   the  vale  of  the  Valentin  by  a      ^ 
ridge  of  rock  of  no  gi*eat  height,  and      . 
concealed  from  view   until    you    are  'X^ 
about  to  enter  it.     Beyond  the  bridge    ^^ 
above  alluded  to  is   the  fashionable 
and  much-frequented  watering-place 

17  Les  Eaux-BomieSf  consisting  of  a 
street  of  20  or  30  hotels  and  lodging-    ' 
houses,  of  large  dimensions  and  many 
stories,  which  would  not  disgrace   a     ^' 
German  watering-place.     On  one  side    -^^ 
of  the  street  is   an   open  space,  laid 
out    as    a    shrubbery,    and    planted 
with   trees,    named   Jardin    Anglais. 
The  village  is  cradled  in  the  lap  of 
the  mountains,  niched  in  a  complete 
cul-de-sac,    with   precipices  rising  all 
around  close  to  the  houses,  so  that  the 
rock  has  been  blasted  in  order  to  make ' 
room  for  some  of  them.     Above  these 
cliffs,  to  the  S.E.,  towers  the  majestic 
Fie  de  Gera,  the  grand  feature  in  all 
the    views     of   this    neighbourhood; 
while  neai*ly  due  E.  .rises  the  serrated   • 
ridge  of  the  Col  de  Torte.  j' 

I/ms :  H.  de  France  et  de  I'Europe,  | 
chez  Taveme  Aln^  (good,  and  civil  ^ 
landlord)  ; — H.  de  Petit  Paris,  chez 
Caz^res; — La  Poste; — Quatre  Nations; 
— H.  des  Etrangers.  The  charges  are 
high,  but  vary  according  to  the  season 
and  the  throng  of  visitors.  In  the 
height  of  the  season,  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  lodgings,  rooms  are  fre- 
quently not  to  be  had,  unless  ordered 
beforehand.  The  apartments  are  not 
well  furnished.  Meals  are  supplied, 
even  in  the  hotels,  by  traiteurs,  at  the 
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sant  walk.  Other  pathB  lead  down  to\ 
the  pretty  but  trifling  waterfalls  of  the  ' 
Valentin.  The  finest  fall  is  that  named 
Du  Gro8  HHre,  from  a  beech-tree,  now 
cut  down,  about  3  m.  distant.  Another 
very  delightful  walk  of  1^  hr.,  at  first 
under  the  shade  of  the  beech-trees,  leads 
to  the  Promenade  Jacqueminot,  so  called 
from  a  general  who  caused  it  to  be  cut. 

Salanave  is  a  guide  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  has  good  horses. 

Persons  residing  at  Eaux-Bonnea 
should  not  omit  to  explore  the  Val  de 
Gabas  above  Eaux-Chaudes,  with  its 
luxiiriant  forests  and  its  noble  Pic  du 
Midi,  the  grandest  mountain  in  this 
district  (see  p.  28 6J.  It  is  a  drive  of 
an  hour,  or  a  walk  of  2,  to  Eaux- 
Chaudes  b^  the  road. 

The  mountain-path  over  the  Col  de 
JhrU  from  Eaux-Bonnes  to  Argelez 
forms  Rte.  84. 


/' 


I 


^% 


rate  of  4  fr.  per  diem,  including  break- 
fast and  dinner  at  table -d'hdte;  or 
5  fr.  if  sent  into  the  visitoi^s  private 
apartments;  children  2  fr.  50  cents., 
and  servants  3  fr.  The  season  opens 
in  June  and  lasts  till  October,  being 
at  its  height  in  July  and  August.  Ta- 
yeme  Ain^  keeps  a  circulating  Library, 

There  are  4  or  5  springs  here  of 
warm  sulphurous  water,  stronger  than 
those  of  Eaux-Chaudes,  but  of  lower 
temperature,  the  hottest  not  exceeding 
91'  Fahrenheit.  The  principal  ones 
rise  at  the  foot  of  the  craig  called 
I  Butte  du  Trdsor,  and  are  conducted 
into  the  Bath-house  at  the  extremity  of 
the  village.  The  water  of  one  source 
18  subjected  to  artificial  heating  to  fit 
it  for  baths.  The  cold  spring  alone  is 
used  for  drinking.  Caution  is  neces- 
sary in  using  the  waters:  bad  conse- 
quences have  arisen  from  a  stranger 
taking  even  a  glassful  to  taste.  It  is 
usual  to  begin  with  a  table  spoonful 
and  a  half.  Dr.  Daiiralde,  the  resident 
physician,  has  a  high  reputation  for 
his  treatment  of  consumption  and  spine 
complaints.  The  waters  are  considered 
good  for  complaints  of  the  lungs  and 
chest,  and  very  efficacious  in  the  early 
stages  of  consumption.  Their  repu- 
tation is  of  long  standing,  for  the 
B^mais  soldiers  of  Henri  d'Albret, 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  re- 
paired hither  for  the  cure  of  their 
injuries,  and  first  gave  the  water  the 
name  of  Eau  d' Arquebusade. 

The  walks  around  Eaux-Bonnes  can- 
not be  too  much  praised:  they  have 
chiefly  been  made  by  M.  Eynard  of 
Geneva ;  except  the  Promenade  Horizon- 
ial  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
others,  chiefly  steep  ascents),  this  being 
admirably  conducted  on  a  level,  and 
therefore  suited  for  invalids.  It  com- 
mands noble  views  of  the  Valleys  d'Aas 
and  d'Ossau  :  it  is  already  completed 
for  3  m.,  and  it  is  to  be  carried  on  to 
les  Eaux-Chaudes. 

The  well- wooded  clifls  around  have 
been  rendered  accessible  for  invalids  by 
Eigzag  paths  and  terraces.  The  summer- 
house  on  the  top  of  the  Butte  du  Tr^sor 
commands  a  view  of  Laruns  and  the 
Val  d'Ossau.  The  Montantert  takes  1^ 
hr.  to  ascend  by  the  zigzags — a  plea- 

France, 


ROUTE  84. 

THE  OOL  1>1&  TORTB. — ^EAUX-BONNES  TO 
CAUTEBET8  OR  LUZ. 

It  takes  6  or  7j  hrs.  walking  to 
Argelez.  Send  round  the  baggage. 
There  is  not  a  single  auberge,  even  of 
the  worst  kind,  as  far  as  Arruns.  Be- 
ware of  the  shepherds'  dogs,  which  are 
very  savage. 

On  leaving  Eaux-Bonnes,  by  the 
road  near  the  source,  you  traverse  part 
of  the  mountain  called  Le  Tr^or. 
Keep  the  upper  path,  and,  leaving  the 
first  bridge  and  cascade  on  your  1.,  you 
come  to  a  second  bridge;  pass  it,  keep- 
ing the  torrent  on  your  rt.  The  road 
is  as  yet  well  marked  by  horses,  &c., 
and  sufficiently  steep  to  make  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  mountain-paths  feel 
not  particularly  comfortable.  In  2  hrs. 
thence,  on  horseback,  you  can  make 
the  Col  de  Torte  ;  and,  although  the 
path  is  not  always  very  distinct,  you 
may  know  the  Col  by  a  remarkable 
rock  which  elevates  itself  on  the  1., 
and  is  like  the  root  of  an  eye  tooth. 
The  descent  on  both  sides  is  remark- 
ably steep,  and  would  induce  most 
persons  to  descend  from  their  horses. 
Leaving  the  valley  of  Assun  and  the 
river  Assun  on  your  1.,  keep  under  the 
Pic  de  Gabiflos  till  you  come  to  some 
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chftlets.  The  next  Col  is  then  right 
.before  you — a  green  and  heathy  mount. 
The  descent  from  Col  de  Torfce  and 
aac5ent  of  this  Col  takes  If  hr.  on  foot. 
This  part  of  the  way  is  very  compli- 
cated, and  especially  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  two  Cols  is  not  well  marked. 
In  descending  this  Col,  the  path  is 
soon  foimd;  and  the  view,  from  Ar- 
runs,  of  the  Hermitage  and  mountains 
which  fill  up  the  end  of  the  valley,  i.  e. 
d'Arrui  and  La  Rivelle,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  descent 
from  the  Col  to  Arruns  occupies  a  good 
hour  of  walking.  From  hence  there 
is  good  road  to  Argelez,  about  Ij  hr., 
or  Pierrefitte,  at  least }  more.  Argelez- 
(See  Route  85.) 

It  would  be  making  a*  toil  of  a 
pleasure  to  attempt  to  reach  Cauterets 
in  1  day  from  Eaux-Bonnes,  at  least 
on  foot;  especially  as  the  road  from 
Argelez  to  Cauterets  is  so  magnificent, 
so  pleasing,  and  so  varied,  that  it  alone 
deserves  a  day. 

ROUTE  86. 

THE  PYRENEES.  —  PAIT  TO  lOUBDES, 
CAUTERETS,  LUZ,  ST.  8ADVEUR. — GA- 
VARNIE,  BARixiES,  AND  BAOM^RES  DE 
BIGORRE,  MOUNTAIN-ROAD. — EXCUR- 
SIONS TO  THE  LAC  DE  GAUBE. — 
BRECHE  DE  ROLAND  AND  MONT  PER- 
DU.— THE  PIC  DU  MIDI,  &C.  8tC, 

A  daily  communication  of  diligences 
is  kept  up  in  summer  between  all 
the  principal  watering-places  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

Distances  ft-om  Pan  —  to  Cauterets, 
68  kilom.  —  42  Eng.  m. ;  to  Luz  and 
St.  Sauveur,  71  kilom.  =  43f  Eng.  m.; 
to  Bareges,  76  kilom.  =  46f  Eng.  m. ; 
to  B.  de  Bigorre. 

'  This  route  includes  some  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  and  places  in  the 
Pyrenees;  and  the  drive  from  Lourdes 
to  Luz  and  Cauterets  in  particular  is 
a  continued  succession  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery. 

The  road  ascends  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Gave  du  Pau,  through  a  plain  of  consider- 
able width,  nearly  covered  with  maize 
and  fiax,  and  passes  between  festooned 
vines  slinging  their  tendrils  between 


the  apple  and  cherry  trees.     One  vil-  r 
lage  rapidly  succeeds  another,  but  they  \ 
contribute  little  to  the  cheerfulness  of  | 
the  drive,  as  the  houses  turn  their  \ 
backs  on  the  traveller,  whose  gase  is  / 
met  by  dead  walls.     He  has,  however,  f 
something  more  interesting  to  occupy/ 
his  attention  in  the  varying  forms  of 
the  mountains  which  he  is  gradually/ 
approaching.     But  there  is  one  excep-i 
tion  in  the  village  of  Coarraae,  wherei 
the  Gave  is  crosaed  by  a  bridge  ;  for^ 
its  old  tower,   crowning  a  mound  on ; 
l^e  rt.  bank,  is  part  of  the  castle  in  ( 
which  the  Bon  Henri  IV.  was  confided  j 
from  his  early  years  to    the  care  of  y 
Susanue  de  Bourbon,  Baronne  de  Mis-  |f 
sans,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his  mother  ; 
brought  up  in  the  rough  fashion  of  the  . 
peasants  of  his  native  country,  dressed 
like  them,  fed  like  them,  sharing  in  i 
their  sports,  and  traversing  the  rugged  \ 
rocks  with  bare  feet;  thus  acquiring 
the  vigour  of  body  and  strength  of 
mind  which  enabled  him  to  surmount 
in  after-life  so  many  hardships,  dan- 
gers, and  difficulties.     Beside  the  ruin 
a  modem  chateau  has  been  built. 

The  feet  of  the  mountains  are  fairly 
gained  at 

24  Lestelle.— /niw .•  H.  de  France;  ,' 
Poste :  good  country  inns.    The  Gave, 
running  in  a   contracted   rocky  bed, 
I  is  here  spanned  by  a  bold  arch  most 
picturesquely  draped  with  ivy.    Just 
outside  of  this  village,  at  a  spot  where 
the    road    is   hemmed  in  between  a 
fine  wooded  hill,  spotted  with  chapels  ■ 
or  stations,  and  the  river,  stands  the  j 
Pilgrimage  Ch.  of  B^harram,  an  ugly  | 
modem  building,  containing  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  reported  to  have  miracu- 
lous powers,  which  attracts  a  multi- 
tude of  devotees  from  a  distance  in 
the  month  of  September.     Here  also 
is   a  Siminaire  for    the    education  of 
priests.  I 

Traversing  a  narrow  defile  again  on  f 
the  rt.   bank  of  the  Gave,  which  isj 
hemmed  in  between  barren  bracken- i 
covered  hills,  we  pass  into  the  D^pt.  | 
des  Hautes  Pyr^n^,  and  from  ancient 
B^am    into    Bigorre,    shortly   before  i 
entering  the  little  manufactunng  town 
of  St.  P^.     It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
nailers,    who    obtain    ii'on    from   the 
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forges  of  Asson,  and  by  comb-makera, 
^'ho  supply  the  Spamsh  ladies  with 
combs  of  box-wood  for  their  hair.  It 
has  a  curious  Romanesque  church  with 
^psidal  terminations,  and  sculpture 
over  the  door.  Much  roofing  slate  is 
exported  hence. 

16  Lourdes  (/iwu  .*  Poste,  bad ;— H. 
Lafitte,  better)  consists  of  a  picturesque 
but  somewhat  gloomy -looking  hill  fort, 
seated  on  a  rock,  around  which  the 
town  of  narrow  dirty  streets  and  shabby 
houses  group  themselves.  This  Cofile 
was  once  the  key  of  the  valley  of  Lave- 
dan,  or  of  the  Qave  de  Pftu,  command- 
ing the  44roads  which  unite  here  from 
Tiffbes,  Bagn&res,  Argelez,  and  Pau. 
It  is  reached  by  flights  of  stairs,  and 
entered  by  a  small  drawbridge,  and  a 
door  4  feet  high  and  only  wide  enough 
for  one  person  to  squeeze  through ; 
but,  not  being  strong  accoi*ding  to  mo- 
dem rules  of  art,  is  rather  of  use  as  a 
barrack  than  a  fortress.  It  was  long  a 
state  prison,  and  in  1804  Lord  Elgin 
was  incarcerated  within  it  by  Napoleon, 
who  caused  him  to  be  seized  in  his 
passage  through  France  from  Con- 
stantinople. Far  different  was  its  im- 
portance in  ancient  times;  it  was  held 
for  the  English  monarchs,  and  the 
Black  Prince,  as  part  of  the  country 
of  Bigorre,  which  was  yielded  up  to 
the  English  by  the  French  king  John 
as  part  of  his  ransom,  in  conformity 
with  the  treaty  of  Br^igny.  Froissart 
gives  a  very  long  account  of  its  varied 
fortunes,  which  render  this  feudal  fort- 
ress interesting  for  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  history.  He  tells  us 
that  when  the  Black  Prmce  came  over 
to  take  possession  of  Aquitaine,  which 
his  father  had  given  him  to  hold  in 
fief,  he  and  his  princess,  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  Oomte  d'Armagnac  at 
Tarbes,  rode  over  to  Lomtles,  which 
he  had  a  great  desire  to  see.  He  was 
much  pleased,  "as  well  with  the 
strength  of  the  place  as  with  its  situ- 
ation on  the  frontiers  of  several  coun- 
tries, for  those  of  Lourdes  can  overrun 
the  cotmtry  of  Arragon  to  a  ^reat  ex- 
tent, and  as  far  as  Barcelona  m  Cata- 
lonia." The  Prince  intnisted  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  a  knight  of  B^am,  one  of 
his  household,  in  whom  he  had  great 


confidence,  Sir  Peter  Amaut,  to  guard 
it  well.  When  the  war  broke  out  with 
France,  he  held  it  fast,  and,  assisted 
by  many  bold  adventureiv,  made  re- 
peated incursions  through  Bigorre  and 
all  Languedoc,  sometimes  to  a  distance 
of  30  leagues.  "  In  their  march  out 
they  touched  nothing,  but  on  their 
return  all  things  were  seized,  and  some- 
times they  brought  with  them  so  many 
prisoners  and  such  quantities  of  cattle 
that  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  ^ 
or  lodge  them.  They  laid  under  con- 
tributions the  whole  country  except 
the  territory  of  the  Comte  of  Foix, 
where  they  dared  touch  nothing  with- 
out paying  for  it.  Tarbes  was  kept  in 
great  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  composition  with  them."  In 
1369,  not  very  long  after  the  visit  of 
the  Black  Prince,  Lourdes  was  actually 
attacked  by  the  French  army  com- 
manded by  the  Due  d'Anjou,  and  at 
the  end  of  16  days  the  town,  defended 
only  by  a  palisade,  and  much  injured 
by  the  machines  which  the  duke 
brought  to  bear  against  it,  was  won  ; 
but  the  enemy  made  no  impression  on 
the  citadel  above,  which  bade  defiance 
for  six  weeks  longer  to  all  efforts  to 
take  it.  The  governor  remained  true 
to  his  oath  sworn  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  guard  his  stronghold,  and  re- 
sisted the  offer  of  a  lai^e  sum  from  the 
Due  d'Anjou  to  deliver  it  up.  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  this  faith- 
ful chfttelain  to  betray  his  trust,  by 
Qaston  Phoebus,  who  invited  him  to 
his  castle  of  Orthez.  Before  setting 
out,  however,  Pierre  Amaut  confided 
his  stronghold  to  his  brother  Jean,  who 
took  the  same  oaths  of  fidelity.  Gas- 
ton, irritated  at  the  stedfast  honesty  of 
Arnaut  in  refusing  his  proposal  to  yield 
up  the  castle,  in  a  brutal  fit  of  rage 
stabbed  him  in  5  places  with  his 
'poignard,  and  thrust  him  into  a  dun- 
geon, where  he  perished.  The  atro- 
cious crime  availed  him  not;  for  Jean, 
the  brother  of  his  victim,  proved  as 
trusty  a  governor  and  skilful  a  captain 
as  the  murdered  Pierre. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here, 
but  the  artist-traveller  may  probably 
get  a  sketch  of  the  castle  and  its  pic- 
turesque donjon.    The   sides    of  tho 
o  2 
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valley  ai'e  very  bare    and  uninYiting 
near  this. 

The  direct  post-road  from  Pau  to 
Bagn6res  branches  off  from  Lourdes, 
whence  it  is  distant  21  kilom.  (Rte.  87.) 
When  Lourdes  is  left  behind  we  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  moimtalns,  but  the 
falley  continues  for  some  time  stem, 
rocky,  bare  ;  showing  marks  in  its 
gashed  sides  and  rock-strewn  bottom 
|l  of  the  fury  of  the  torrents. 
I  Here  and  there  a  feudal  hill  fort 
'  rises  upon  its  rocky  perch,  a  relic  of 
the  days  when  nearly  every  valley  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  the  scene  of  almost 
,  constant  border  warfare. 

This  unpromising  vestibule,  however, 

J  leads  into  what  has  not  unjustly  been 

^  I  called  the  Paradise  of  Argelez,  where 

the  valley  of  Lavedan  (for  so  this  part 

of  the  watercourse  of  the  Grave  de  Pau 

j   above  Lourdes  is  called)  expands  into 

^  a  wide  basin    renowned  for  its   pic- 

'  turesque  beauty,   fertility,  and  culti- 

«    vation,  and  ranking  among  the  finest 

?in  the  Pyrenees.  This  altered  scene 
I  opens  out  to  view  after  passing  the 
f  widely  conspicuous  dismantled  tower 
"^ ,  of  Vidalos,  which,  rising  in  the  midst 
■' ,'  of  the  valley  upon  a  monticule,  con- 

,  ceals  the  village  behind  it. 
'^>     Kich  maize  crops  or  verdant  pastures 
occupy  the  bottom,  interspersed  with 
/.   orchards    alternately    powdered  with 
'blossom  or  laden  with  fruity  walnut, 
>  *    fig-trees,  and  vines;  but  the  tilled  land 
,    extends  far  up  the   slopes,    and  the 
-  *    grand  mountains  around  are  clothed 
.   with  forests  of  noble  growth,  the  whole 
scattered  over  with  houses  and  villages, 
V    which  add  to  the  whole  the  charm  of 
much  cheerfulness.     In  the  midst  of 
,**     this  lies  the  pretty  village  or  small 
town  of  Argelez,    {Inn:  H.  de  France, 
clean  and  I'easonable.)    Argelez  stands 
1575  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  but,  from 
its  sheltered  situation,  enjoys  a  climate 
where  winter  tarries  so  short  a  while 
that  its  presence  is  scarcely  perceived ; 
where  the  snowflake  melts  as  soon  as 
it  falls,  and  spring  b^ns  when  the 
valley  above  and  below  is  buried  in 
snow.     In  summer,  however,  it  is  in- 
tensely   hot.     It  is  precisely   in  the 
midst  of  these  beauties  of  nature  that 
sum  appears  most  miserable :  the  mala- 


dies of  goitre  and  cretinism  are  very  I 
prevalent  about  Argelez.  | 

[The  Val  cTAzun,  opening  out  on  the 
W.  opposite  Argelez,  and  extending  up 
into    the  centnJ  chain    between   the  * 
mountains  called  Pic  du  Midi  d'Azun  i 
and  Pic  de  Gkibisos,  includes  some  very  j 
fine  scenery,   and  is  well  worth  ex-  ' 
ploring.    A  path  leads  up  by  Anzizans, 
a  beautiful  spot,  to  Arrena,  the  highest 
village  (8  m.);  but  beyond  it  stands 
the  pilgrimage    chapel    of   N.  D.  de 
Pouey  U  Hun,  a  picturesque  building 
on  a  pedestal  of  rock  overlooking  the 
valley.     From  Arrens  a  mountain-path 
runs  to  Eaux-Bonnes  (Rte.  &4),  cross- 
ing two  ridges,  the  second  being  the 
Col  de  Torte.] 

Beyond  Argelez  the  scanty  remains 
of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  &kvin,  long 
ago  sequestrated,  are  passed  high  up 
on  the  hill  to  our  right.  The  view 
from  the  convent-garden  is  beautiful, 
and  the  church,  said  to  be  as  old  as 
Charlemagne,  is  very  curious.  The 
valley  of  Argelez  terminates  at 

19  Pierrefitte. — No  good  Inn,  This 
village,  whose  population  seems  to  live 
by  begging,  much  to  the  traveller's 
annoyance,  \a  the  centre  from  which 
the  road  to  Cauterets  and  to  Bar^^ 
separate:  it  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  and  conspicuous  mountain,  which 
seems  to  blodc  up  the  passage,  and 
which,  in  fact,  gives  rise  to  2  minor 
valleys.  The  road  to  Luz,  Bardges, 
and  St.  Sauveur  runi^  up  that  on 
the  1.,  and  the  way  to  Cauterets  is 
on  the  rt.  of  this  mountain.  The 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  dividing  the 
valley  of  Cauterets  from  that  of  Luz  is 
named  the  Pic  du  llidi  de  Viscos:  it 
is  70.30  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
whole  way  to  Cauterets  lies  through 
a  narrow  ffoive,  where  the  cheerful 
beauty  of  the  lower  valley  gives  place 
to  savage  grandeur.  A  good  carriage- 
road,  which  took  4  years  to  complete, 
is  carried  through  it,  rising  immedi- 
ately behind  Pierrefitte,  before  it  pene- 
trates into  the  defile,  in  well-contrived 
zigzags,  either  elevated  on  terraces  of 
masonry  or  cut  out  of  the  hard  rock: 
it  is  a  fine  work  of  engineering,  not 
inferior,  as  far  as  it  extends,  to  some 
of  the  celebrated  roads  through  and 
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oyer  the  Alps.  The  ascent  by  the  old 
road  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous ; 
4  horses  and  3  pair  of  oxen  being  at- 
tached to  a  carriage  to  drag  it  up.  A 
portion  of  the  old  way  remains,  and 
serves  as  a  short  cut  for  the  pedestrian, 
whence  he  may  survey  to  advantage 
the  mouth  of  the  narrow  gorge,  in  the 
depths  of  which  the  torrent  struggles 
along.  It  is  a  rent  burst  through  ver- 
tical strata  of  slate,  yet,  except  where 
its  sides  are  absolutely  perpendicular, 
they  are  either  carpeted  with  bright 
patches  of  green  meadow  or  covered 
with  trees  and  brushwood,  among 
which  the  hazel  thrives.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  gorge, 
the  view,  looking  back  upon  the  vale 
of  Argelez,  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  from 
the  contrast  of  rugged,  gloomy  wild- 
ness  in  the  foreground,  with  the  sunny 
richness  beyond  of  groves,  pefltures, 
and  corn-fields.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  pass,  which,  kmgo  intervaUo,  may  re- 
call to  the  Swiss  traveller  some  features 
of  the  Via  Mala,  the  road  surmounts  in 
a  series  of  graceful  curves  a  bed  of 
limestone  or  marble,  called  BiLtte  du 
Limafon,  which  stretches  across  the 
valley  like  a  dam.  Over  this  the  Gave 
tumbles  in  a  long  rapid,  which  frets 
its  waters  into  foam  as  white  as  snow. 
To  this  succeeds  a  slight  opening  in 
the  valley,  and  a  tall  pointed  mountain 
appears  at  its  extremity,  clad  in  fir :  at 
its  foot  lies  Cauterets;  though  inter- 
vening hills  conceal  it  from  view  until 
you  are  close  upon  it. 

11  Cauterets, — Inns:  Lion  d*Or,  com- 
fortable ;  H.  du  Pare  ;  H.  de  France, 
very  good. 

There  are  tables  d'hdte  twice  a  day 
at  the  chief  inns,  and  families  may  be 
supplied  with  meals  in  their  rooms  by 
a  traiteur.  Cauterets,  though  in  a 
spot  so  remote  and  elevated  (3254  ft. 
above  the  sea),  with  savage  mountains 
encircling  it  in  an  amphitheatre,  and 
overhanging  its  roofs  with  their  peaks 
and  pine  forests,  has  a  perfectly  town- 
ish  air,  with  an  octroi  at  its  entrance, 
paved  streets  of  inns  and  lodging- 
houses,  and  in  the  centre  an  irregular 
market-place.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
Brunnen  of  the  Pyrenees,  containing 
nearly  1000  permanent  Inhab.,  — 
abounding  in  agents,  guides,    horse- 


jobbers,  and  itinerant  marchands,  who 
beset  the  traveller  the  moment  he  sets 
foot  within  it.  The  number  of  houses 
is  about  200;  most  of  them  have  the 
door-posts,  window-sills,  and  thresh- 
olds of  grey  marble,  and  over  every 
other  door  is  emblazoned  "Chevaux 
ou  voitures  h,  louer."  Invalids  repair- 
ing to  Cauterets  to  take  the  waters 
must  address  themselves  to  the  in- 
specter  (Dr.  Buron),  who  will  inscribe 
their  names  in  a  book,  and  allot  to  them 
an  hour  for  taking  the  bath,  to  re- 
main fixed  during  the  whole  of  their 
stay,  with  a  chaise  h  porteur  to  convey 
them  if  required. 

The  chief  building  is  the  modem 
pump-room  or  Etahlissement  des  Bains 
built  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  re- 
ceive the  waters  of  the  source  called 
ks  Espagnok,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  hottest  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  is 
so  named  from  its  having  at  an  early 
period,  according  to' tradition,  cured 
the  ailments  of  a  king  of  Arragon,  or 
from  being  much  frequented  by  Spa- 
niards, who  cross  the  mountains  in 
great  numbers  to  repair  hither.  The 
new  building  is  supplied  with  water  in 
pipes  carried  down  the  slope  of  the  hill 
de  Perraute,  from  the  source,  situated 
at  a  considerable  elevation,  where  the 
old  bath-house  stands.  The  bathing 
apparatus  and  accessories  are  con- 
structed on  the  most  approved  plan 
dictated  by  the  experience  of  modem 
science.  The  older  bath-houBCs  in  the 
same  direction  are  little  better  than 
wretched  sheds,  approached  by  paths 
so  steep  and  stony  as  to  require  much 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  robust  to 
surmount;  yet  up  them  the  invalid  was 
formerly  compelled  either  to  toil  on  foot 
or  be  carried  in  a  chaise  h.  porteur. 

The  Mineral  Springs  here  are  sul- 
phurous and  hot,  varying  only  in  the 
quantity  of  the  same  ingredients,  and 
in  warmth  from  102^  to  122°  Fahr. 
There  are  about  16  distinct  sources, 
six  of  which  rise  on  the  hill  of  Per- 
raute, above  the  town  to  the  £.,  and 
the  remainder  are  situated  higher  up 
the  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gave,  from  1  to  1^  m.  distant.  They 
are  said  to  present,  in  their  strength, 
warmth,  and  qualities  an  epitome  of 
almost  all  the  sulphurous  sources  scat- 
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tered  over  the  Pyrenees;  some  of  them 
being  even  more  powerful  than  those 
of  Barnes,  others  as  mild  as  St.  Sau- 
veur.  The  chief  of  the  springs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Qave,  and  the  one 
most  resorted  to,  is  the  Haillere,  whose 
waters  are  received  in  a  building  of 
some  pretensions,  faced  with  a  portico, 
on  a  raised  terrace,  at  the  foot  of  a 
granitic  mountain,  destitute  of  trees  or 
verdure,  but  covered  over  with  fallen 
blooks  of  stone,  which  descend  its 
slopes  in  dreary  ruin.  From  6  to  8  in 
the  morning  all  the  world  of  Cauterets 
repairs  to  this  desolate  spot,  and  dur- 
ing the  dense  season  bathers  assemble 
here  at  a  much  earlier  hour,  even  at  4 
in  the  morning.  The  road  is  thronged 
with  sour-faced  invalids;  open  sedan- 
chairs  upon  poles,  covered  with  a  can- 
vas hood,  of  which  50  or  60  are  kept 
in  the  town,  hurry  to  and  fro,  occupied 
by  muffled  females;  peasant  women  in 
red  capulets  mingle  with  Paris  dandies 
in  white  berrets  and  red  B^amais 
sashes  (la  mode  des  Bains) :  black  eccle- 
siastics in  broad-brimmed  hats.  Ca- 
puchin monks  in  brown  sackcloth  and 
hoods,  and  Spaniards  of  swarthy  olive- 
coloured  visage  and  stately  gate,  their 
heads  swathed  in  mottled  handker- 
chiefs, their  persons  muffled  up  in  the 
'  embozo  of  their  cloaks,  which  are  often 
no  better  than  horsecloths,  offering  a 
singular  combination  of  dignity  and 
poverty, — such  are  the  component 
parts  of  the  motley  and  picturesque 
crowd  which  repairs  daily  to  La  Rail- 
Ifere.  There  are  2.3  Cabinets  des  Bains 
at  La  Rcdll^re,  with  2  douches  and  a 
fountain  for  drinking. 

Above  the  Baill^re  is  a  group  of 
other  springs  and  a  cluster  of  little 
bath-houses,  built  one  above  another 
against  the  hill-sides :  the  principal  are 
the  Bam  du  Pr€,  beneath  a  stream  of 
fallen  rocks,  grown  over  \vith  lichens, 
Petit  St.  Sauveur,  Mahourat,  B.  des 
(£ufs,  and  des  Yeuz.  The  Sovuroe  de 
Monttnorency  is  a  sort  of  grotto,  whose 
waters,  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear, 
deposit  a  white,  greasy  slime;  and  the 
Bain  da  Bois,  the  highest  in  this  di- 
rection, contains  4  aabinet  baths,  with 
a  douche  in  each,  and  beds  for  the  in- 
valid who  may  desire  to  encourage  the 
perspiration  produced   by  the    bath. 


and  2  piscines  or  large  baths :  the  charge 
for  one  is  20  sous. 

July  and  August  are  the  season  when 
Cauterets  is  most  visited :  lodgings  are 
then  very  dear;  poorly  furnished  apart- 
ments sometimes  costing  as  much  as  4 
or  5  fr.  each  per  diem. 

There  is  a  subscription  reading-room 
or  club  here,  called  CercU, 

Several  formal  avenues  and  alleys 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  by  the 
side  of  the  road  to  Pierrefitte,  and  the 
Pare  on  the  margin  of  the  Gave,  satisfy 
the  wants  of  French  visitors  as  prome- 
nades, but  must  appear  wearisome  to 
English:  indeed,  except  in  the  society 
of  friends,  or  with  the  inducement  of 
illness  to  make  one  tarry,  the  attrac- 
tions at  Cauterets  are  few. 

The  Grange  de  la  Heine,  an  humble 
farm,  so  called  from  Queen  Horteuse 
having  once  been  belated  in  crossing 
the  mountains,  and  having  passed  the 
night  there,  is  a  good  point  of  view  for 
the  baain  of  Cauterets,  about  600  ft. 
above  it.  The  mountaon  called  FecJi  of 
if ortfl^  commands  a  far  more  extensive 
and  very  striking  view,  but  is  a  serious 
mountain  to  climb  ;  10  lurs.  up  and 
down. 

The  sportsman  may  be  thankful  to 
know,  that  the  rivers  abound  in  trout, 
and  that  the  chace  of  the  izard  and  the 
bear  may  be  pursued  on  the  neigh- 
bouring moimtains  between  the  Vig- 
nemale  and  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau, 
with  some  prospect  of  success  at  the 
latter  end  of  spring.  These  wild  animals 
are,  however,  becoming  rare  even  in 
these  their  last  retreats.  Jean  Deetapins 
is  a  capital  guide  and  chasseur. 

Chaises  &  porteur  cost  16  fr.  a  day, 
and  3  fr.  pourboire  to  the  porteurs,  who 
are  very  agile  and  sure-footed;  ladies 
are  often  carried  by  them  as  far  as  the 
Lac  de  Qaube.  Gk>od  ponies  may  be 
hired  here. 

Nobody  thinks  of  quitting  Cauterets 
without  making  the  customary  excur- 
sion (one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  Pyrenees)  to  the  Pont  d^Espagne  and 
Lac  de  Qavbe,  There  is  a  bridle-road 
all  the  way,  well  marked  but  steep  at 
its  farther  extremity,  and  the  excursion 
may  be  performed  by  men  without  a 
guide,  though  those  who  wish  to  save 
time  will  take  a  ffuide  and  mount  him 
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on  a  hone.  It  requires  about  2  hrs*. 
good  walking  to  reach  •  the  Pont 
d'Elspagne,  and  45  min.  more  thence 
to  the  Lac  de  Qaube:  the  return  may 
be  effected  in  leas  time. 

Passing  the  source  de  la  Baill^re, 
and  other  springs  and  baths  already 
mentioned,  and  winding  between  the 
mountains  Perraute  and  Peyr^n^re, 
whose  sides  are  strewn  with  rocks  £aJien 
from  above,  the  road  ascends  by  tbe 
morigin  of  the  Qave,  through  a  wild 
narrow  Taliey,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
mountains  bounding  it  wooded  at  first 
with  trees  and  bushes,  and  afterwards 
with  pine  forests,  while  the  upper  parts 
rise  in  bare  precipices,  serrated  peaks, 
and  pointed  aiguilles  of  granite. 

The  torrent  leaps  down  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Talley 
in  several  fine  fcdU,  the  best  of  which 
is  the  cascade  de  CeriKette^  where  travel- 
lers usually  dismount  and  scramble 
down  into  a  rude  scene  of  rocks,  wood, 
and  water.  Further  up,  the  road  winds 
through  a  wild  spot  called  "  Le  Grand 
Chaos,"  consisting  df  inmiense  blocks  of 
limestone  fallen  from  above. 

About  6  m.  from  Cauterets  is  the 
Pont  dTEspagne  (5150  feet  above  the 
sea),  in  itself  a  simple  structure  of 
pine  trunks  thrown  across  the  tor- 
rent, here  confined  in  a  narrow  chasm 
between  rocks,  just  below  the  junc- 
ture of  the  €ktve  descending  from  the 
Lac  de  Qaube  with  that  from  the 
liarcadaou.  The  streams  unite  by 
leaping  together  into  the  chasm  under 
the  bridge,  in  picturesque  Falls,  but 
of  no  great  magnitude.  They  are 
best  seen  about  20  or  30  yards  on 
the  path  leading  into  Spain.  These 
are  but  accessories  to  the  sublime 
scene  around,  which,  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  black  fir  forests,  sur- 
rounded by  granite  cli£&  shooting  up- 
wards in  spires  and  pinnacles,  our 
friend  and  fellow-traveller  (T.)  assures 
us,  reminded  him  somewhat  of  Norway. 

[The  valley  above  the  Pont  d'Es- 
pagne,  called  Val  de  Jarret,  continues 
of  great  grandeur,  and  is  traversed  by 
a  path  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  stream  by 
the  Marcadaou  pass  to  the  baths  of 
Panticosa  in  Spain.  (See  Rte.  83.) 
The  road  is  good  as  far  as  "some 
saw-mills,  f  hr.  above  the  Pont.    The 


road  then  becomes  stony  and  steep,  ill 
fitted  for  homes,  and  you  go  faster  on 
foot.  From  the  saw-mills  to  the  sum- 
mit is  about  1  hour's  walk.  From  the 
top  (4  hrs.  from  Cauterets)  you  descend 
in  ^  hr.  to  some  small  lakes,  by  a  ra- 
ther dif&cult  path.  Thence  to  Panti- 
cosa, 3  hrs.,  a  fatiguing  descent,  but 
not  dangerous,  down  a  staircase,  as  it 
were,  of  granite.  The  journey  occupies 
8  hrs.  good  from  Cauterets.  It  is  well 
worth  while  to  ascend  the  Marcadaou 
Pass,  even  if  you  do  not  cross  *into 
Spain,  as  far  as  the  frontier,  as  the  view 
towaids  Spain  is  magnificent — far  finer 
than  that  from  the  Br^he  de  Roland. 
It  comprises  4  chains  of  snow-clad 
mountams.] 

To  reach  the  Lac  de  GatAe  you  must 
turn  to  the  1.  close  to  the  Pont  d'Es- 
pagne.  Immediately  above  it  you 
turn  aside  over  another  small  wooden 
bridge,  called  Pont  de  Joseph,  and, 
alighting  at  a  small  hut  or  cabaret, 
you  gaze  down  from  a  green  knoll 
upon  a  magnificent  tall,  "  La  Cas- 
cade," the  whole  body  of  water  dis- 
chaiged  from  the  Lac  de  Qaube,  tum- 
bling from  a  considerable  height.  Re- 
turning over  the  bridges,  you  take 
the  1.  hand  very  steep  path,  which 
strikes  up  the  mountain  side  through 
the  pine  wood,  and  at  first  by  the  side 
of  a  torrent,  and  over  many  patches 
of  boggy  groimd.  It  is  here  that  a 
guide  is  useful.  After  about  }  hour^s 
walk  (2  m.)  over  trunks  and  roots 
and  shattered  stones,  you  reach  this 
lonely  basin  of  green  water.  It  is 
not  more  than  2^  m.  in  circumference, 
yet  is  the  laigest  lake  among  the 
Pyrenees,  and  lies  at  an  elevation 
of  1788  metres  =r  5866  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  and  is  300  or  400  (?)  ft.  deep. 
The  steep  precipices  on  either  side  are 
bare,  except  where  seamed  with  lines 
of  straggling  black  firs,  alternating  with 
streams  of  udlen  rocks;  but  the  entire 
centre  of  the  picture  is  filled  with  the 
noble  mass  of  the  Vtgnemale,  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  France,  white 
with  eternal  snow,  crowned  by  crags 
and  by  glaciers  which  feed  the  lake 
through  a  small  fall.  The  only  habi- 
tation is  the  fisherman's  hut,  which 
now  serves  as  a  restaurant  (furnishing 
lake  trout  for  the  hungiy  traveller's 
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breakfast  at  a  high  rate),  planted  upon 
a  ridge  of  g^nite,  stretching  across  the 
valley,  and  damming  up  the  waters  of 
the  lake.  On  a  projecting  rock  a  little 
rnonument  of  vhite  marble,  railed  in,  is 
the  record  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  a 
young  Englishman,  named  Pattison, 
and  his  wife,  who,  within  one  month 
of  their  marriage,  were  drowned  in  the 
lake.  They  had  trusted  themselTes  to 
the  frail  skiff  of  the  fisherman  to  row 
across  the  lake;  and  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  accidentally  overset,  for  no 
human  eye  beheld  the  accident.  Their 
bodies  were  conveyed  to  Witham  in 
Essex.  A  detestable,  lying  romance, 
grafted  on  their  sad  story,  destitute  of 
all  truth,  is  sold  on  the  spot — ^let  no  one 
buy  it. 

The  ascent  of  the  Vignemale  is  some- 
times made  m)m  the  lake,  which  is 
either  crossed  in  the  boat,  or  skirted 
by  the  path  on  the  1.  The  clue  to  the 
ascent  is  the  Gave,  which  forms  the 
waterfall  at  the  extremity.  Following 
its  bank,  you  ascend  in  succession,  in 
the  course  of  1 J  hour's  walk,  5  different 
stages  or  steps  of  the  mountain,  each 
of  which  the  torrent  clears  by  a  leap. 
The  mass  of  the  mountain  is  alpine 
limestone,  which  here  overlies  the 
granite  prevailing  from  La  Baill^re  to 
the  Lac  de  Qaube.  The  Gave  has  its 
origin  in  the  foot  of  a  glacier  stretching 
uearl}'-  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Its  crest  is  topped  by  3  peaks  detached 
from  one  another;  the  lowest  of  the 
3,  called  Petit  Pic,  is  alone  accessible. 
The  liighest  is  11,001  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  surpassing  every  other  in  the 
French  Pyrenees.  The  view  is  said  to 
extend  into  Spain  and  over  a  large  part 
of  the  French  chain.  This  excursion 
cannot  be  performed  without  the  aid 
of  approved  and  experienced  guides. 

[liiere  is  a  difficult  mountain  path 
among  broken  rocks  and  the  d^ris  of 
glaciers,  from  the  Lac  de  Gaube  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  Vignemale,  keeping 
that  mountain  oh  the  rt.,  through  the 
Col  or  Port  cTOssouB  and  down  the  Val 
(COisoui  to  Gavamie.  It  requires  8  or 
10  hrs.,  and  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  good  guides,  being  one  of  the 
most  difficult  expeditions  in  the  Py- 
renees.] 


The  course  usually  taken  by  persons 
proceeding  to  Bagn^res,  BarSges,  and 
Gavamie,  from  Cauterets,  is  to  retrace 
their  steps  Aown  the  valley  as  far  aa 
Pierrefitte  (see  p.  292),  and  thence  as- 
cend the  gorge  leading  up  to  Luz,  which 
is  BO  interesting  in  its  scenery  that  no 
one  should  omit  to  explore  it. 

It  is  a  truly  magnificent  defile,  dif- 
fering from  that  to  Cauterets,  being 
rather  less  gloomy,  but  scarcely  su- 
perior. It  abounds  in  rich  foliage 
throughout.  Near  the  3rd  bridge  over  ' 
the  Gave  a  new  road  has  been  made 
with  much  engineering  skill,  running 
200  or  300  ft.  lower  down  than  the  old, 
which  mounts  a  very  steep  ascent,  1 
only  to  descend  immediately  after.  It  j 
is  alternately  a  shelf  cut  with  vast  la-  1 
hour  out  of  the  rock,  or  a  terrace  built 
up  with  masonry;  with  an  abyss  under 
foot,  and  towering  masses  over  head. 
The  chasm  through  which  the  Gave 
flows  is  very  striking:  it  is  a  rent  so 
nan'ow  that  its  sides  seem  to  overlap 
each  other,  and  never  to  have  been 
completely  parted.  The  green  torrent 
chafing  along,  and  worming  its  way 
through  the  depths  between  the  rocks, 
is  a  beautiful  object.  Where  the  new 
road,  in  one  even  gradual  ascent,  meets 
the  old,  the  gorge  opens  into  a  basin- 
shaped  vale,  remarkable  for  its  rich 
carpet  of  verdure,  cultivated  in  patches, 
having  little  villages  planted  a  consi- 
derable way  up  its  sides,  until  fields 
give  nlace  to  forests.  The  mountains 
by  the  separation  leave  space  for  a 
small  plain  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle, entered  by  a  nanx>w  defile  at 
each  of  its  angles.  On  the  S.W.  opens 
that  of  Gavamie,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  lies  St.  Sauveur,  on  the  S.E. 
that  of  the  Bastan  leading  to  Barnes, 
guarded  at  its  mouth  by  the  Castle  of 
St.  3Iarie.  From  both  of  these  issue 
Gaves  which,  meeting  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  escape  by  its  third  or  N. 
angle  through  the  defile  leading  to 
Pierrefitte,  and  traversed  by  the  car- 
riage-road, [rt.  A  road  branches  off 
direct  to  St.  Sauveur.]  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  plain  between  the  defiles  of 
Gavamie  and  Barfcges,  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  mountain  called  Pic  de  Bei-gons, 
lies  the  little  village  of  Lua.  An  ave- 
nue of  formal  poplars  traverses  the  vep* 
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dant  flat  meadows,  guBhing  with  rills 
of  water,  to  which  they  owe  their  eme- 
rald tints  and  rich  crops  of  grass,  and 
leads  into 

Luz  {Trm :  H.  des  Pyr^n^es  or  Poste, 
Had.  Cazeauz).  Luz  or  St.  Sauveur  are 
the  best  head-quarters  for  an  expedition 
to  (Savamie  and  Bareges.  Grandet's 
lodging-house  is  also  recommended. 

Luz  is  a  cleanly  village,  situated  on 
a  crystal  Qave  of  rapid  flow:  to  the  re- 
freshing stream  of  one  of  its  tributary 
brooks,  under  the  inn  windows,  horses 
and  pigs  repair  to  bathe  all  day  long. 
The  pigs  in  particular  seem  to  have 
acquired  unwonted  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness in  this  country,  and  to  enjoy  ex- 
ceBsively  the  ablutions  of  their  sides 
administered  by  the  swineherd,  who 
bastes  them  with  a  wooden  ladle. 

The  Church  of  Luz,  enclosed  within  a 
castle  furnished  with  battlements  and 
loop-holed  walls,  is  a  great  curiosity, 
beaming  as  it  does  the  mixed  character 
of  the  order  of  the  Templars, — half 
monks,  half  soldiers, — by  whom  it  was 
foimded.  They  were  planted  here  to 
guard  the  frontier  in  troublous  times, 
Arming  an  outpost  of  Christians  against 
the  Ssiracens  at  first,  and  Spaniards 
afterwards.  The  church,  entered  by  a 
machicolated  gate  under  a  projectmg 
turret,  is  a  Romanesque  building  pro- 
bably of  the  11th  centy.  The  carved 
doorway,  and  the  arcade  of  straight- 
sided  arches,  running  round  the  E.  end 
on  the  outside,  deserve  notice;  also  a 
small  doorway  now  walled  up  on  the  S, 
side,  through  which  alone,  according 
to  a  tradition  which  wants  confirma- 
tion, the  proscribed  race  of  Cagots  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  church,  where 
they  occupied  a  chapel  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  Crdpe  de 
Bareges  is  made  at  Luz. 

The  knoll  behind  Luz  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  a  hermitage  commands  a 
very  pleasing  view,  looking  down  into 
a  valley  on  either  hand,  and  is  easily 
accessible.  A  path  may  be  found  to 
descend  on  the  opposite  side  to  St. 
Sauveur,  crossing  the  road  to  Gavamie, 
andT  the  small  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Gave. 

It  is  not  more  than  ^  a  m.  by  the 
level  road  from  Luz  to  the  Baths  qf  8t, 


SauveWf  a  narrow  street  of  white  Inns 
(H.  de  la  Paix :  H.  de  Prance,  best,  clean, 
and  good  cuisine;  chains  6  fr.  a-day, 
bed  and  board)  and  lodging-houses 
planted  on  a  narrow  terrace  or  ledge, 
on  the  top  of  a  rocky  cliff",  about  200 
ft.  above  the  Gkive  on  its  1.  bank,  and 
just  within  the  jaws  of  the  romantic 
and  beauti^illy  wooded  defile  leading 
to  Gavamie.  Its  most  conspicuous 
edifice  is  a  mean  modem  church  in 
the  form  of  a  Hotunda,  badly  built. 
Near  it  rises  a  pillar,  which,  by  the 
erasure  in  1830  of  its  inscription,  has 
ceased  to  commemorate  the  event  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence,  viz.  the 
presence  of  the  Duchesse  d' Angouldme 
at  these  baths.  It  stands  in  the  so- 
called  Jardin  Anglais. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  the 
Baths  (Etablissement  Thermal),  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  the  Pyrenees, 
containing  14  or  16  baignoires,  sup- 
plied from  springs  of  sulphurous  water, 
resembling  those  of  Cauterets,  but  less 
warm,  and  less  rich  in  gas.  They  are 
considered  efficacious  in  female  com- 
plaints, for  nervous  affections,  &c. 
Thus  the  greater  number  of  invalids 
here  are  ladies,  while  at  Bareges  the 
male  sex  abounds.  Being  weaker  than 
those  of  Bareges,  a  course  of  them  is 
recommended  as  a  good  preparation  for 
the  stronger  waters  of  Bareges. 

The  name  St.  Sauveur  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  an  inscription  set  over 
the  healing  source  by  a  bishop  of 
Tarbes,  at  what  .period  is  unknown: 
— "Vos  haurietis  aquas  de  fontibus 
Salvatoris." 

The  carriage-road  up  the  valley  stops 
at  St.  Sauveur :  a  wooden  bridge  oppo- 
site the  baths  leads  over  to  the  other 
side,  where  a  bridle-road  is  carried. 

At  St.  Sauveur,  as  well  as  at  Luz, 
horses  and  guides  may  be  had  at 
the  usual  charges.  Jacques  St.  Laur, 
of  Luz,  who  may  be  heard  of  at  Ma- 
dame Cazeaux's,  is  an  excellent  guide, 
moderate  in  his  charges  for  horses: 
Pic  de  Bergons  3}  frs. ;  Gavamie  4  frs. 
and  horses'  feed.  Bernard  and  Martin 
are  also  recommended.  Another  guide, 
Pierre  Scmio,  made  the  ascent  of  the 
Maladetta  in  1842. 

The  summit  of  the  Fio  de  Bergons, 
o  3 
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the  hill  behind  Luz  and  opposite  St. 
Sauveur,  6117  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  one 
of  the  best  points  of  view  among  the 
Pvrenees,  and  one  of  the  most  acces- 
sible, since  even  ladies  may  ride  up 
without  diflficulty,  or  be  carried  in  a 
chaise  k  porteur.  About  2^  hrs.  are 
required  to  reach  the  summit,  and  1| 
to  descend.  From  the  top  may  be 
seen  the  Cirque  of  Ghivamie,  the  Br^he 
de  Roland,  and  Tours  de  Marbor^,  and 
the  more  distant  and  loftier  Mont 
Perdu  to  the  S.;  to  the  W.  the  Vig- 
nemale;  to  the  £.  the  sterile  valley 
of  Bareges,  and  the  Pic  du  Midi;  to 
the  N.  the  Yale  of  Lavedan  and  the 
plains  bevond  it. 

There  is  a  path,  not  easy  to  find  with- 
out a  guide,  over  the  mountains  from 
St.  Sauveur  to  Cauterets:  the  journey 
takoB  5  hrs.  on  foot;  but  the  high  road 
(already  described)  is  much  grander  in 
scenery,  and  good  all  the  way,  though 
it  makes  a  wide  detour. 

Cirque  de  Oavamie — Breche  de  Holand — 
M(mt  Pei-du, 

The  valley  of  the  Qave  de  Qavaraie, 
at  whose  mouth  stands  St.  Sauveur, 
contains  some  of  the  most  ^itriking 
scenery  in  the  Pyrenees,,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  most  remarkable  of  thoee 
OtUes  or  Cirques  peculiar  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  already  described,  (  4.  The 
distance  from  Luz  or  St.  Sauveur  to 
the  Cirque  de  Gavamie  is  about  15 
m.  A  good  but  narrow  horse-road 
runs  thither,  and  the  time  employed, 
riding  as  fast  as  stones,  gutters,  and 
steep  and  frequent  ascents  and  descents 
will  permit,  is  rather  less  than  3  hrs. ; 
but  ladies  riding  at  a  gentler  pace  will 
take  4  or  5.  It  takes  4  hrs.  to  walk; 
no  guide  is  needed  to  Gravamie,  only 
thence  up  to  the  Br^he  one  is  indispen- 
sable. On  reaching  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  leading  to  St.  Sauveur,  ^ou 
turn  short  to  the  1.,  without  crossmg, 
and  ascend  by  the  road  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Gave,  passing  the  baths  on 
the  opposite  aide.  The  grand  scenery 
of  the  defile  begins  at  once: — um- 
brageous woods  alternating  with  preci- 
pitous rocks — ^moimtain  peaks  of  pic- 
turesque form  rear  their  heads  aloft; 
below  gapes  a  confined  chasm.     Tlie 


road  is  a  narrow  shelf,  cut  in  the  &oe 
of  a  rocky  precipice,  down  which  the 
eye  gazes  300  or  400  ft.,  sheer  into  the 
green  and  frothy  river,  within  the 
half-opened  fissure  below.  One  diffi- 
cult pass  around  an  angular  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  is  called  Pas  de 
CEchelle,  because,  before  the  present 
road  was  cut,  it  could  only  be  traversed 
by  a  hazardous  stair,  descending  on 
one  side  and  ascending  on  the  other. 
Here  the  peasants  of  Bigorre  defeated 
a  force  of  Miquelites  (Spanish  troops), 
who  invaded  the  frontier  for  the  last 
time  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  1708. 
There  are  ruins,  down  in  the  hollow, 
of  an  old  fort  called  Escalette,  the  ves- 
tiges of  which  are  nearly  gone.  Many 
small  falls  are  passed  and  toirenta 
crossed  by  high  and  narrow  bridges, 
suspended  over  deep  gulfs:  many  of 
the  water-courses  are  bestridden  by 
mills,  not  much  larger  than  boxes;  a 
row  of  such,  close  together,  seen  on 
the  hill-side,  near  the  romantic  double 
bridge  of  Sia,  look  like  beads  on  a  white 
string. 

Twice  the  valley  expands,  into  the 
basins  of  Pragn^res  and  Qhdre,  and  it 
is  more  often  throttled  (^trangl^)  by 
narrow  defiles.  On  approaching  the 
village  of  Qhdre,  from  the  hill  above 
it,  you  have  a  fine  view,  for  a  short 
space,  of  the  snowy  mountains  called 
Tours  de  Marbor^,  and  of  the  Br^he 
de  RoUnd,  a  gap  in  the  wall  of  rock 
which  crests  the  mountain,  looking 
like  a  notch  made  in  a  jaw  by  the  loss 
of  a  single  tooth.  It  was  cut  through, 
according  to  the  legend,  by  Roland, 
the  brave  Paladin,  with  his  trusty 
blade  Durandal,  to  open  a  passage  in 
pursuit  of  the  Moors.  To  the  rt.  of  it 
the  false  Br^he,  a  similar  gap,  is  seen. 
They  both  lie  immediately  above  the 
Cirque  of  Gavamie,  and  are  soon  lost 
to  view  behind  intervening  mountains, 
as  the  valley  curves,  and  they  are  invi- 
sible from  ike  Cirque  itself.  At  GMre 
there  is  a  small  Inn  (N.B.  fleas),  and 
a  sight  scarcely  worth  notice,  but  to 
which  travellers  are  invited,  called 
Grotte  de  Oedre,  It  is  an  impeffect 
arch,  formed  by  the  torrent  scooping 
out  the  rock,  partly  grown  over  with 
creeping  shrubs.     There  is  a  pleasant 
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excursion  from  Q^re  acro68  the  shoul- 
der of  the  Yignemale  to  the  Lac  de 
Gaube,  4  hrs'.  walk. 

[The  opening  on  the  1.,  behind 
G^dre,  through  which  the  torrent 
issueSj  IB  the  mouth  of  the  Val  SH^aSf 
one  of  the  laiigeet  and  deepest  valleys 
which  penetrate  the  granitic  region  of 
the  Pyrenees,  containing  fine  wild 
scenery^  and  terminating  in  the  Cirque 
de  Troumouse,  situated  a  little  to  the 
£.  of  that  of  Qavamie.  In  coming 
from  Lu2  the  valley  is  entered  by  a 
road  turning  to  the  1.,  on  the  height 
which  precedes  the  village  of  G^dre. 
It  keeps  up  on  the  slope  for  some  dis- 
tance, then  ascends  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Qave,  under  the  shade  of  fine 
trees,  ashes  and  sycamores.  The  tor- 
rent descending  on  the  1.  from  the 
Cambiel  is  next  crossed  on  a  bridge ;  a 
sombre  gorge  succeeds,  leading  to  the 
village  of  Hdas,  remarkable  for  its 
cKaos  of  granite  blocks,  about  4  m. 
from  G^dre,  which  have  fallen  from 
the  mountain  above,  across  the  valley, 
and  resemble  that  of  Peyrada,  de- 
scribed farther  on.  This  enormous 
land- slip  took  place  in  1650,  blocked 
up  the  torrent,  and  formed  a  lake 
behind  it,  which  lasted  until  1788, 
when  its  waters,  sweeping  away  the 
dam,  broke  out,  inundating  the  valley 
below,  and  thus  the  lake  was  tapped 
and  emptied. 

Here  is  the  Chapelle  de  la  Vierge 
d^H^as,  4910  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
resoiiied  to  yearly  between  the  15th 
of  August  and  the  18th  of  September, 
by  hosts  of  pilgrims  from  afar,  who 
come  to  worship  and  kiss  her  mi- 
raculous image,  which  is  dressed  in 
gold-embroidered  stuffs,  and  hooded 
with  the  red  capulet  of  the  country. 
Before  the  rude  chapel  was  built  by 
the  shepherds  of  the  valley,  to  shelter 
it,  the  image  sought  refuge  upon  an 
enormous  block  of  granite,  the  lai^est 
and  most  elevated  of  the  group  of 
Mien  fragments,  called  Le  Caittou  de 
FAraye,  which  is  much  reverenced  in 
consequence.  It  is  a  wild  and  naked 
spot,  with  little  cultivation.  Beyond 
it  the  gorge  d'Aguila  opens  out  to  the 
E.  About  6  m.  farther  on  the  valley 
ends  in  the  Cirque  de  Troumouse,  a  semi- 


circular wall  of  precipitous  mountains, 
enclosing  a  verdant  plain.  It  is 
larger  than  Gavamie,  but  not  so  im- 
posing, yet  deserves  to  be  seen.  You 
may  walk  hence  over  the  Coumdlie 
mountain  to  Gavamie.  No  provisions 
to  be  had  at  H^.] 


The  road  to  Gavamie  from  the  pret- 
tily situated  village  of  GMre  skirts 
the  flanks  of  the  mountain  Coum^lie, 
between  hedges  of  box,  and  reaches  in 
a  little  space  the  Chaos  or  Peyrada,  an 
dboulement  or  slip  of  masses  of  gneiss 
fallen  from  above,  so  extensive  that  it 
looks  as  though  a  mountain  had  tum- 
bled to  pieces.  It  is  a  grand  and 
savage  scene.  The  path  winds,  in  zig- 
zags, through  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
blocks,  manv  of  them  as  big  as  a 
house,  and  far  lai^er  than  the  Cum- 
berland Bowder  stone,  piled  one  above 
another  in  extreme  confusion,  forming 
mysterious  cavities  and  sheds  between 
them.  These  fragments  sweep  down 
to  the  Gave,  and  partly  conceal  it; 
their  fall  must  have  occurred  long  ago, 
from  the  lichens  which  cover  their 
surface,  and  was  probably  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially of  frost,  so  powerful  an  agent  in 
fracturing  and  dismtegrating  the  slaty 
structure  of  the  gneiss.  Beyond  the 
Chaos  the  road  passes  under  the  base- 
of  the  Pimen^,  a  picturesque  moun- 
tain, rising  on  the  1.  to  a  height  of 
9384  ft. 

In  passing  the  Pont  de  Barregui  the 
peaks  and  glaciers  of  the  Vigncmale  are 
disclosed  to  view  for  a  short  time,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Val  d'Ossoue 
(p.  296),  up  which  runs  the  mountain 
path  to  Cauterets  by  the  Lac  de  Gaube. 

Gavamie  is  a  poor  small  village, 
4623  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  with  a 
tolerable  small  //m,  furnishing  fresh 
trout  and  cutlets. 

The  modernized  and  uninteresting 
Ch.  contains  the  skulls  of  12  Tem- 
plars (?^  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  le  Bel;  such  is  the  tradition, 
and  the  Order  certainly  had  a  com- 
mandery  in  this  desolate  spot.  One 
of  the  heads  is  said  to  be  that  of  a 
female. 
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Behind  Qavamie  rise  the  black  walls 
of  the  Cirque^  surmounted  by  eternal 
snow  shutting  in  the  valley.  It  ap- 
pears close  to  the  village,  and  the 
stranger  will  scarcely  believe  that  he 
has  3  weary  m.  to  trudge  or  ride, 
which  will  "take  nearly  an  hour,  before 
he  can  reach  its  farther  extremity. 
Three  shallow,  basin- shaped  valleys, 
partly  strewn  with  stones,  partly  car- 
peted with  grass,  seemingly  at  one 
time  lake  basins,  are  passed,  before 
you  surmount  the  small  projecting 
wall  of  rock  which  masks  the  entiy 
to  the  Cirque,  and  once,  doubtless, 
danmied  up  the  waters  of  the  Gave. 
Here,  shut  out  from  the  world,  and, 
as  it  were,  arrived  at  its  end,  you  gaze 
up  to  the  vast  semicircle  of  rocks 
around,  the  tall  rampire  of  a  kingdom, 
at  the  base  of  which  France  terminates. 
The  precipices  forming  its  sides,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  1000  to  1400  ft., 
are  divided  into  3  or  4  steps  or  stages, 
upon  each  of  which  a  glacier,  covered 
with  white  snow,  is  heaped:  not  a 
scrap  of  vegetation  relieves  their  bare 
sides.  Down  the  vertical  faces  of  the 
rocks  stream  12  or  15  thin  cascades, 
like  white  threads;  but  there  is  one  on 
the  1.  hand,  where  the  precipice  is 
least  interrupted,  which  rails  m  one 
white  cord,  only  twice  broken  by 
ledges,  nearly  1266  ft.  high:  it  is 
reputed  the  highest  fall  in  Europe, 
and  is  the  head  water  of  the  Qave  de 
Pau;  but  so  small  is  it  in  volume  that 
it  dissipates  into  spray  before  reaching 
the  bottom.  These  streamlets  are  the 
drainage  of  the  glaciers  above,  and  all, 
joining  the  Qave,  escape  from  the 
Cirque  by  the  only  opening,  that  by 
which  the  traveller  enters.  The  floor 
of  the  Cirque  is  an  uninterrupted  and 
irregular  heap  of  rubbish  and  blocks 
of  rock,  the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring 
mountainB,  which  have  fallen  from 
above,  very  toilsome  to  walk  over; 
and  in  the  midst  are  one  or  two 
patches  of  dirty  snow,  nearly  consoli- 
dated into  ice,  under  which  the  Gave 
flows  in  a  hollow  vault.  It  takes 
nearly  ^  an  hr.  from  the  entrance  to 
reach  the  foot  of  the  high  waterfall, 
where  the  geologist  mav  find  specimens 
of  the  fossils  contained  in  the  rocks  of 


the  Cirque,  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  M.  Bufresnoy  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  chalk.  An  English 
traveller  would  certainly  not  recognize, 
otherwise,  that  formation,  in  the  dark 
cliff's  around,  so  unlike  in  colour  and 
texture  to  the  white  chalk  of  England. 

The  mountains  rising  above  the 
Cirque,  but  not  visible  from  within 
its  enclosure,  are  to  the  E.  the  Cy- 
Imdre,  10,050  ft.,  so  called  from  its 
shape,  whose  base  is  embedded  in  the 
great  glacier,  whence  springs  the  high 
fall;  the  Tours  de  Marbor^,  9964  ft., 
forming  part  of  the  Mont  Perdu;  and 
on  the  W.  the  Br^he  de  Roland,  and 
farther  on  the  Fausse  Br^he. 

The  ascent  of  the  Breche  de  Bolavd 
is  made  from  the  Cirque  of  Gavamie: 
it  is  fatiguing  and  difficult,  but  not 
dangerous,  provided  the  head  be 
steady.  Some  provisions,  and  a  wine 
or  brandy  flask,  should  be  taken.  It 
occupies  4  hrs.^  and  2  to  descend; 
slow  walkers  take  3|  to  4  hrs.  to 
aflcend,  3  to  descend.  The  ascent 
commences  from  the  comer  of  the 
Cirque  on  the  rt.  hand,  opposite  to 
the  high  fall.  A  stranger  would 
scarcely  find  the  spot;  no  path  leads 
to  it,  and  there  is  no  apparent  break 
or  interruption  in  the  perpendicular 
wall  of  the  Cirque.  The  strata  of  the 
limestone  are  here  vertical,  and  a  but- 
tress of  it  slightly  projecting  from  the 
mass  furnishes  the  means  of  scaling 
the  precipice  along  the  abrupt  and 
shattered  edges  of  the  slaty  rock,  here 
divided  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  set 
on  end,  but  shivery  on  the  surface. 
The  broken  angles  and  splinters  serve 
as  steps,  in  which  one  may  insert  the 
toes  and  fingers,  but  it  is  as  abrupt 
as  the  ascent  of  a  ladder.  The  path 
winds  round  some  smooth  projecting 
shoulders  of  rock,  and  round  the  edges 
of  1  or  2  cliffs,  which  alternate,  higher 
up,  with  steep  slopes,  covered  less 
with  grass  than  with  fallen  stones. 
These  steep  grassy  banks  form  a  pas- 
turage, called  Las  Serrades,  for  the 
flocks  of  some  Spanish  shepherds,  who 
rent  them  from  the  commune  of  Ga- 
vamie. There  is  no  intermission  to 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  no  flat 
interval  between  the  slopes;  it  takes 
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more  than  1  hr.  of  "treadmill  work" 
to  rise  above  the  high  cascade.  It  Lb  a 
glorious  sight  to  look  dovcn  from  this 
upon  the  precipices  and  waterfalls, 
and  the  great  glacier  which  feeds  them, 
at  which,  shortly  before,  you  gazed  up 
with  aching  neck.  Hence  the  Tours 
de  Harbor^  are  well  seen;  and  at  this 
height,  about  noon,  the  roar  of  ava- 
lanches succeeds  to  the  monotonous 
dash  of  waterfalls,  which  before  alone 
interrupted  the  solitude.  The  Cirque 
ia  soon  after  lost  sight  of:  above  your 
head  rises  an  expanse  of  snow  and 
glacier  covering  a  steep  slope,  inclined 
like  the  roof  of  a  house,  surmounted 
by  the  wall  of  rock,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  Eolofufs  Breach,  and  another 
similar  embrasure  on  the  rt.  of  it, 
called  Fausse  Br^he.  As  the  glacier 
is  too  abrupt  to  ascend,  you  leave  it 
on  the  1.  hand,  and  begin  to  climb  a 
less  steeply  inclined  snow-clad  slope, 
which  at  some  seasons  is  denuded 
down  to  the  slaty  rubbish  below  the 
snow.  It  is  a  work  of  sqpie  fatigue  to 
Burmoiint  this,  and  crampons  and  a 
pole  are  generally  furnished  by  the 
guide.  When  two-thirds  of  the  ac- 
clivity are  surmounted  the  guide  turns 
to  the  1.  across  the  glacier,  whose  sur- 
face is  so  highly  inclined  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  scale  it  from  below.  Even 
to  cross  it  when  the  snowy  surface  is 
hard  or  slippery  requires  great  caution. 
The  mountaineer  sets  his  foot  down 
firmly  with  a  stamp,  to  secure  a  firm 
hold,  and  drives  in  his  pole  well  at 
every  step  he  takes:  a  false  move 
would  send  you  at  once  to  the  bottom. 
A  few  paces  beyond  the  glacier  brings 
you  to  the  BrecAe.  That  insignificant 
notch  in  the  mountain  brow  seen 
from  QMre  has  now  expanded  into 
a  colossal  portal  300  ft.  wide,  350  ft. 
high,  and  50  ft.  thick-— 9337  ft.  above 
the  sea-level.  The  ridge  or  crest  in 
which  it  is  formed  is  literally,  not 
metaphorically,  a  wall  of  rock,  varving 
in  height  from  300  to  600  ft.,  which 
here  divides  France  from  Spaia,  es- 
carped on  both  sides,  and  not  more 
than  50  or  80  ft.  thick.  Through  this 
singular  opening — as  it  were  a  window 
in  the  mountain,  nearly  square  in  its 
angles,  and  not  much  wider  above  than 


below — Spain  is  seen;  a  most  unin- 
viting prospect  of  rugged  and  bare 
mountains  and  valleys,  filled  with 
stones  and  snow  in  the  foreground, 
while  the  distance  is  formed  by  the 
haz^  plain  of  Arragon  rising  high  up 
against  the  horizon.  On  the  French 
side  there  is  more  of  interest  in  the 
striking  forms  of  the  Yignemale,  the 
Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre,  the  Bergons, 
and  a  hundred  other  peaks. 

The  Br^he  is  said  by  Raymond  to 
be  visible  from  Saragossa  and  Huesca; 
and  a  practised  eye,  knowing  where  to 
search  for  these  cities,  might,  with  the 
aid  of  a  telescope,  in  a  clear  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  be  enabled  to  discern 
them  from  hence. 

The  threshold  of  the  Br^he  is  an- 
gular, like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and 
the  frontier  line  runs  directly  along 
it,  so  that  one  may  sit  astride  of  it, 
with  one  leg  in  France  and  the  other 
in  Spain. 

All  along  the  front  of  the  Br^he, 
on  the  French  side,  the  glacier  is 
scooped  out  into  a  deep  fosse  or  cavity, 
by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  pouring 
from  the  south,  through  the  opening, 
as  Raymond  has  well  explained,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  n^proached  directly, 
but  only  by  skiiting  the  edge  of  the 
cavity.  The  ascent  was  accomplished 
by  the  Duchesse  de  Bern  in  1828,  but 
it  is  not  fit  for  ladies  in  general. 

The  Br^che  de  Roland  is  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  several  villages  on  the 
Spanish  side  as  a  pass  into  France,  and 
especially  by  smugglers.  Through  it 
lies  the  way  to  ascend  the  Mont  Perdu, 
whose  top  mav  be  reached  in  6  hrs. 
from  the  Br^he,  descending  at  first 
some  hundred  ft.,  and  skirting  the 
crumbling  slopes  of  the  Marboi^  on 
the  1.  Travellers  usually  pass  the 
night  in  a  poor  hut  near  its  base  on 
the  high  table-land  called  Miliaria, 
scattered  over  with  slaty  dAris,  and 
traversed  by  rents  and  deep  fissures. 
Mont  Perdu  is  composed  of  4  stages  or 
terraces,  faced  by  abrupt  escarpments, 
each  receding  farther  back  than  the 
one  below.  The  2  lower  steps  are 
easily  ascended  by  means  of  a  talus  of 
marly  d^ris  &llen  from  above.  The 
3rd  and  4th  are  very  difficult  to  scale. 
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especially  the  4th,  which  can  only  be 
reached  through  a  sort  of  chimney, 
serving  as  an  outlet  for  the  melting 
snow.  The  summit  of  the  Hont  Perdu 
is  11,168  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  second 
in  height  to  the  Maladetta  alone  among 
the  Pyrenees;  and  it  was  first  sur- 
mounted in  1802  by  Baymond  after 
two  dangerous  and  fruitless  attempts. 
It  is  not  to  be  tried  without  the  aid  of 
a  skilful  guide.  One  may  ascend  from 
the  hut  of  the  MiUarisand  return  from 
the  summit  to  QMre  on  the  same  day. 
Very  interesting  excursions  may  be 
made  from  Gavamie  into  Spain  to 
Busaruelo  (3}  hours),  and  one  hour 
beyond  towards  Torla,  through  the 
grandest  scenery,  returning  the  same 
day;  and,  2ndly,  over  the  Br^che  de 
Roland  to  Fanlo,  Nerin,  and  the  rivulet 
Bellos.    See  Handbook  for  Spain. 

Bareges  and  Pass  of  the  Tourmalet  to 
Bagnh-es  de  Bigorre. 

From  Luz  to  Bareges  is  a  continuous 
ascent  of  about  4^  m.  A  much  im- 
proved  and  well-constructed  road  now 
shortens  what  was  once  a  very  tedious 
drive;  the  old  road  being  constantly 
washed  away  by  the  torront. 

The  accommodation  at  Barnes  is  so 
very  inferior  that  the  traveller  bound 
for  Bagn^res  by  the  Tourmalet  had 
better  lengthen  his  day's  journey  by 
starting  from  Luz  than  put  up  at 
Bareges. 

On  quitting  Luz  you  pass  on  the  1. 
the  ruined  castle  of  Ste,  Maries  one  of 
the  last  possessions  retained  by  the 
English  in  the  S.  of  France,  since  it 
,  held  out  for  the  Black  Prince  nearly 
as  long  as  Lourdes.  It  stands  on  a 
mount,  at  the  point  where  the  valley 
of  Bai^ges,  or  of  the  Bastan,  opens 
into  the  plain  of  Luz.  This  is  one  of 
the  least  attractive  valleys  of  the  Pyro- 
nees;  the  mountains  around  it  are  not 
picturesque  in  their  forms,  and  the 
fissile  and  easily  disintegrated  shale 
composing  them,  crumblio^  down  and 
filling  up  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
valley,  has  been  cut  through  by  the 
Bastan  and  other  furious  torrents  which 
seam  the  mountain's  sides.  From  time 
to  time  vast  masses  of  debris  are  washed 
down,  and  ^boulements  ensuet,  which 


stop  up  the  watercourses  until  ad^&cle 
occurs,  and  spreads  desolation  below 
it.  Such  catastrophes  aro  of  frequent 
occiirrence;  and  the  main  torront,  the 
Bafltan,  is  a  very  scoui^e.  The  great 
elevation  of  the  valley  above  the  sea 
contributes  to  its  cheerless  and  forbid- 
ding character;  and  it  is  in  such  a 
situation,  at  a  height  4180  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  confined  by  gloomy 
mountains  which  almost  seem  to  over- 
hang it,  that 

7  Bareges  stands,  a  watering-place 
better  knovm  by  name,  pezhaps,  in 
distant  countries,  than  any  other  among 
the  Pyrenees,  and  in  deserved  ropute 
with  those  who  are  really  ill  and  in 
earnest  to  get  well,  on  accoimt  of  the 
cures  effected  by  its  waters,  but  void 
of  all  other  attractions,  destitute  even 
of  a  tolerable  inn  (H.  de  France;  best, 
but  very  uncomfortable:  cuisine  dirty 
and  bad; — H.  de  la  Paiz;  worse  still). 
Thero  is  nothing  to  see  here,  so  that 
our  advice  to  travellers  for  amusement 
is,  pass  through,  and  tany  not.  Being 
the  loftiest  of  the  Pyrenean  baths,  its 
atmosphere  is  chilly  and  variable  even 
in  the  height  of  summer.  It  contcdns 
about  70  houses,  chiefly  lodgings,  with 
two  miserable  cafi^s,  arranged  in  a  long 
dull  street,  running  by  the  side  of  the 
Gave.  The  buildings  next  the  stream, 
which  are  meant  to  last,  are  based  on 
huge  buttresses  of  masom'y,  without 
which  precaution  they  would  long  ago 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  torrent.  A  wide  gap,  how- 
ever, is  left  in  the  midst,  upon  which 
only  a  few  temporary  booths  and  huts 
of  wood  are  raised,  for  the  winter  ava- 
lanches sweep  down  from  the  mountains 
Ayre  on  the  S.  and  Midaii  on  the  N., 
through  the  wide  giving  gashes  in  their 
sides,  which  open  out  opposite  the  vacant 
space,  and  bury  this  part  of  the  town 
under  the  snow  for  several  months  of 
the  year.  In  consequence  ,Bar^gee  is 
inhabited  only  during  summer  and 
autumn,  and  is  abandoned  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  except  by  a  few  persons, 
who  take  care  of  the  houses,  to  the 
wolves  and  bears,  which  often  come 
down  and  prowl  about  the  streets. 
An  Englishman,  who  came  hither  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  found  the  entire 
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population  reduced  to  30  men  and 
women,  collected  around  the  great 
public  bath  for  the  sake  of  the  heat  of 
the  water,  all  busily  employed  knitting. 
At  the  beginning  of  summer  the  owners 
return  and  dig  out  their  houses  from 
the  snow,  which  covers  them  up  to  the 
first  floor.  The  triste  air  of  the  place 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  number  of 
cripples,  sick,  and  invalids  you  en- 
counter at  every  step.  This  may  be 
called  the  Hospital  Brunnen  of  the 
Pyrenees,  being  visited  yearly  by  1000 
or  1200  genuine  invalids,  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  regaining  health  is  a  suffi- 
cient attraction.  The  French  govern- 
ment have  established  here  a  military 
hospitaij  capable  of  receiving  300  men 
and  100  officers  (perhaps  more)  for  50 
days.  The  cures  effected  by  the  waters 
are  wonderful:  their  efficacy  is  very 
great  in  gunshot  and  other  wounds,  in 
curing  sores,  in  relieving  rheumatism, 
stiffiiess  of  the  joints,  and  scrofulous 
complaints.  They  cause  old  wounds, 
or  ill-cured  ulcers,  to  open  afresh  at 
first,  then  relieve  them  by  discharges, 
drawing  to  the  surface  extraneous 
bodies  long  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  and 
promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious 
portions  of  bone,  and  finally  close  the 
wound  in  a  healthy  manner. 

The  minei'al  water  is  very  strong,  its 
principal  ingredient  being  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  with  portions  of  carbonate, 
muriate,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  azote, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  animal 
matter.  It  is  derived  from  6  to  7 
different  springs,  the  most  potent  being 
that  called  Le  Tambow,  but  the  supply 
is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand. 
They  are  conducted  into  a  miserably- 
arranged,  dirty,  and  ill-smelling  batn- 
house,  where  they  fill  16  baths,  for 
the  use  of  which  1  fr.  is  charged,  and 
into  3  piscines  or  public  baths  capable 
of  holding  from  12  to  20  persons  each. 
One  of  these  is  appropriated  to  the 
soldiers,  another  to  the  civil  service, 
the  3rd  to  the  poor.  Admission  to 
them  is  settled  by  order  of  precedence, 
and  they  are  in  use  all  day  and  .all 
night,  indeed  so  precious  is  the  fluid, 
that  the  water  from  the  bath-house  is 
said  to  be  turned  into  the  piscines. 
The  piscines  are  horrid  vaulted  dens 


below  ground,  their  roof  serving  as  a 
promenade,  filled  with  vapour;  and  the 
water  has  a  greenish-yellow  tint.  The 
waters  have  a  strong  smell  of  rotten 
eggs,  and  a  nauseous  oily  taste;  after 
standing  they  are  covered  on  the 
surface  with  a  film  of  glairy  unctuous 
substance,  which  they  also  deposit  on 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bath,  called 
Bar^gine  by  French  chemists.  These 
valuable  medicinal  springs  rise  (as 
usual  in  the  Pyrenees)  near  a  junction 
of  the  slate  rock  with  the  granite,  and 
force  their  way  to  the  surface  through 
a  mass  of  debris  composed  of  the 
neighbouring  rocks.  They  were  first 
brought  into  notice  by  a  visit  which 
Madame  de  Maintenon  paid  to  them 
1676,  by  advice  of  the  royal  physician 
Fagon,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  Duo 
du  Maine,  natural  son  of  Louis  XIY^, 
and  her  pupil.  The  "gouvemante" 
dates  several  of  her  letters  from  hence; 
and  after  a  protracted  i^esidence  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  back 
the  little  cripple  so  much  better  that 
he  could  enter  the  room  to  meet  the 
king  walking.  She  reached  this  place 
by  crossing  the  Tourmalet,  the  road 
by  Lourdes  not  being  then  made,  and 
lodged  in  the  Maison  Maraquette. 
Bareges  was  once  nearly  swept  away  by 
the  bursting  of  the  Lac  d'Oncet. 

A  scanty  and  stunted  wood  of  firs 
and  alders  is  planted  on  the  hill  above 
Bareges  on  the  S.  '  It  serves  as  a  par- 
tial protection  from  avalanches,  and 
below  is  converted  into  a  promenade  by 
walks  cut  along  the  slopes. 

The  fine  tissue  called  crepe  de  Bariges 
is  not  made  here,  but  at  Bagn^res  de 
Bigorre  and  at  Luz. 

Diligences  go  daily  in  the  season  to 
Lourdes,  where  they  correspond  with 
those  to  Pau,  Toulouse,  and  Bagn^res. 
The  direct  road  to  Bagn^res,  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting,  is  over  the 
Tourmalet,  but  it  is  not  practicable  for 
carriages.  Horses  and  guides  may  bo 
obtained  at  Barnes. 

Besides  the  excursions  described 
under  the  head  of  Luz,  which  may  be 
made  from  Bareges  nearly  as  well  as 
from  that  place,  is  the  ascent  of  the 
Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre,  which  lies  but 
a  short  way  off  the  road  to  Bagn^res 
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by  the  Tourmalet,  and  will  now  be 
deficribed. 

The  distance  from  Bareges  to  Bag- 
n^res  de  Bigorre  across  the  Tourmalet 
is  about  18  m.  Including  a  halt  to 
rest  the  horses,  it  takes  up  from  7  to  8 
hours.  A  good  bridle  road,  which 
might  be  made  passable  for  chars, 
leads  up  the  Bastan  valley  on  the  L 
bank  of  the  torrent.  The  valley  looks 
very  dreary  from  the  barrenness  of  the 
moimtain  tops,  and  the  deep  gashes 
cut  in  their  crumbling  sides  by  the 
avalanches  which  rush  down  them  in 
spring.  Yet  the  course  of  the  falling 
snow  is  so  regular,  that  on  the  very 
margin  of  these  gashes  cottages  are 
built,  each  protected  by  a  tufb  of  trees, 
and  along  their  slopes  a  few  cultivated 
patches  of  com  stretch  upwards.  Two 
torrents  descend  from  the  rt.,  out  of 
the  vales  of  Lienz  and  Escabous,  at 
whose  head  lie  nearly  a  dosen  small 
tarns,  or  lakes.  After  passing  these, 
the  Bastan  is  crossed,  and  the  main 
ascent  begins. 

[About  1|  hr^s.  walk  from  Barnes 
you  pass  on  the  1.  a  path  striking  N.  up 
a  small  valley  towards  the  Pic  du  Midi 
de  Bigorre,  That  nuyestic  mountain, 
which,  though  9553  ft.  above  the  sea 
level,  is  free  from  snow  in  summer, 
rises  on  the  1.  of  the  pass  of  the  Tour- 
malet, and  is  accessible,  even  on  horse- 
back, in  3  to  4}  hrs.  from  Bareges.  The 
path  is  steep,  and  in  many  places  dan- 
gerous, there  bein^  scarcely  room  for  a 
horse  to  step.  It  is  possible  to  ride  to 
within  100  yards  of  the  summit.  The 
way  lies  by  the  margin  of  the  Lac 
d'Oncet,  a  picturesque  tarn  at  the  foot 
of  the  peak,  nearly  closed  in  by  preci- 
pices, about  ^^OOO  ft.  below  the  sum- 
mit. The  view  from  the  top  is  mcujni' 
fcenU  It  wants  the  numerous  lakes 
of  the  Righi,  but  in  other  respects  is 
superior.  Tlie  Pic  stands  at  the  outer 
verge  of  the  Pyrenean  range  :  it  de- 
scends with  only  one  break  to  the  plain, 
and  affords  a  view  towards  Bordeaux 
wad  Toulouse,  bounded  only  by  the 
limit  of  vision.  It  comprises  on  the 
N.  the  plains  watered  by  the  Adour 
and  Garonne;  on  the  S.  the  great  chidn, 
including  the  step-like  mass  of  the 
Mont  Perdu,  the  Cylindre,  Tours  de 


Harbor^,  Br^he  de  Roland,  and  Yig- 
nemale,  covered  with  glaciers;  while 
among  a  multitude  of  peaks  to  the  E. 
rises  the  Maladetta,  the  loftiest  of  the 
Pyrenees,  forming  a  conspicuous  point 
in  this  inmiensesemicircle  of  mountains. 
There  is  another  way  down  through 
tiie  Hourquette  de  Cinq  Ours  and  the 
ravine  leading  from  the  Lac  d'Oncet 
to  Trames  Aigues  in  the  valley  of  Grip. 
See  below.] 

The  Towrmalet  is  a  low  curved  ridge, 
such  as  would  be  called  a  col  in  the 
Alps — an  isthmus  uniting  the  Pic  du 
Midi  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, over  which  lies  the  passage  from 
the  valley  of  the  Gkive  de  Pau  into  that 
of  the  Adour.  The  old  and  shorter 
road  is  carried  up  to  the  col  in  a  series 
of  sharp  zigzags,  over  heaps  of  shivered 
shale :  the  pedestrian  will  save  time  by 
taking  it.  The  new  path  is  longer,  and 
runs  more  on  a  level,  round  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  hills.  Those  bound  for  the 
Pic  du  Midi  take  this  path.  On  the  rt. 
rise  three  bristling  mountains  of  fine 
form,  the  Caub^re,  the  Campana,  and 
the  Pic  d'Espade.  The  summit  of  the 
Pass  is  7141  ft.  above  the  sea-level: 
the  view  from  it  is  not  very  striking; 
but  as  you  look  back  the  Monne  and 
mountains  above  Cauterets  are  visible 
beyond  it.  The  vale  of  Grip  opens 
out  far  more  pleasingly  than  that  of 
Barnes,  carpeted  with  beautiful  pas- 
tures; it  is  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
Adour,  which  rises  near  the  base  of  the 
Pic  d'Espade.  After  a  mile  or  two  of 
gradual  descent,  the  valley  makes  an 
abrupt  dip,  down  which  the  path  is 
carried,  by  a  series  of  very  steep  zig- 
zags called  Escalette,  to  a  hamlet  oc- 
cupied by  shepherds,  called  Trames 
Aigues  (3|  hours  from  Bareges),  at  the 
mouth  of  a  goi^e  through  which  the 
pyramidal  mass  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  ap- 
pears in  fall  majesty.  This  is  the 
finest  object  on  the  pass  :  its  bare 
precipice,  when  lighted  up  by  the  sun, 
exhibits  the  most  singularly  contorted 
strata,  imitating  the  lines  on  an  agate. 
It  remains  in  sight  only  for  a  short 
distance,  but  from  no  point  does  this 
mountain  appear  to  greater  advantage. 
The  summit  of  the  Pic  is  reached  from 
Bagn^res  by  ascending  this  valley. 
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.  year  Artigues,  a  hamlet  on  the  rt. 
beyond  the  river,  la  a  caiicade  formed 
bj  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Adour, 
and  a  little  lower  down  is  another,  the 
Garret,  in  the  course  of  the  Adour  itself, 
.beneath  a  black  fir  forest,  which  covers 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  like  a 
bear  skin,  above  the  village  of  Orip. 
Grip  is  a  prettily  situated  group  of 
scattered  cottages,  including  a  very 
tolerable  country  Inn,  famed  for  its 
trout  (H.  des  Voyageurs,  chez  Caz^ree) : 
it  is  the  one  nearest  Bagn^res — 4  hours' 
walk  or  ride  from  Barnes,  and  3  from 
Bagn^res  de  Bigorre.  Grip  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors  from  both  baths, 
on  account  of  its  waterfalls  and  its 
pleasing  position,  precisely  in  the  part 
of  the  valley  where  trees  nourish,  com 
begins  to  grow,  and  pastures  become 
most  verdant.  The  Pic  du  Midi  may 
be  reached  in  5  h.  from  this,  descend- 
ing in  3  h.  A  mule  path  all  the  way; 
but  up  to  the  Ijac  d'Oncet,  where  it 
joins  the  path  from  Bardges^  it  is  steep 
and  rough. 

From  Grip  to  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre 
there  is  a  good  carriage  road,  which, 
at  Ste.  Marie,  falls  into  the  valley  of 
CampaUf  and  the  route  to  Luchon  by 
Arreau  (Rte.  86).  The  aspect  of  the 
Yal  de  Campan  from  this  point,  and  in 
descending  to  Bigorre,  is  less  attractive 
than  in  ascending,  owing  to  the  arid, 
bare,  and  stained  escarpments  of  the 
limestone  clifils  (Jura  limestone)  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Adour ;  but  there  are 
some  fine  views  on  the  1.,  looking  up 
the  tributary  valleys  towards  the  Pic 
du  Midi. 

Ste.  Marie,  lit  m.  from  Bagn^res,  ]ies 
near  the  point  of  j  unction  of  two  valleys, 
up  one  of  which  runs  the  road  to  Grip 
and  the  Tourmalet,  and  up  the  other, 
that  to  Luchon  by  Arreau.  The  village 
of  Campan,  lower  down,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  valley,  is  not  remark- 
able, but  every  traveller  is  pestered  as 
he  passes  to  visit  the  grotto,  which  is 
not  worth  seeing. 

16  The  Pics  du  Midi  and  de  Mon- 
taigu  are  well  seen  below  this  through 
the  fine  opening  of  the  vale  of  Lesponne 
to  the  1. :  near  its  entrance  stands  the 
mansion  of  St.  Paul. 

At  Baud^an,  a  small  village  a  little 


lower  down.  Baron  Larrey,  the  army 
surgeon  and  favourite  of  Buonaparte, 
who  accompanied  him  on  his  various 
campaigns,  was  bom  1766,  in  a  humble 
house  marked  by  a  marble  tablet.  The 
valley  of  Campan  is  fertile,  well  cul- 
tivated, and  populous,  with  a  consi- 
derable show  of  picturesque  beauty. 
The  precipitous  mountain  rising  on  the 
rt.  is  the  Peime  de  VHyeris,  often  as- 
cended on  account  of  its  view.  The 
Pont  de  Gerde,  over  the  Adour,  leads 
to  it. 

2  m.  short  of  Bagn^ree,  close  to  the 
road,  is  Medous,  a  sequestrated  and 
abandoned  Capuchin  convent,  reduced 
to  uninteresting  ruins.  A  copious  source 
of  clear  water  rising  here  serves  to  turn 
a  marble  mill.  On  the  outskirts  of 
Bagn^res,  the  road  passes  close  under 
the  promenade  called  AU^  Maintenon. 

Baoneres  de  Bigorre  (Route  87). 


ROUTE  86. 

THE  PYRENEES — BAGN^REB  DE  BIGORRE 
TO  BAGN^RES  DE  UJCHON — MOUNTAIN 
ROAD,  BT  THE  HOURQUBTTE  d'aSPIN, 
ARREAU,  OOL  DE  PEYRESOURDE,  AND 
VAL  DE  L'aRBOUST — EXCURSION  TO 
THE  LAC  DE  BECUL^JO,  OR  LAC  d'oO. 

This  is  now  a  good  carriage-road, 
and  the  journey  may  be  made  in  one 
day,  say  14  hours,  allowing  2  hours 
for  rest.  The  charge  for  a  carriage 
and  pair  of  horses,  including  the  use 
of  leaders  for  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
pass,  is  60  fr.  The  journey  may  be 
divided  by  sleeping  at  Arreau.  The 
total  distance  may  be  about  40  m.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  excursion  to  Secul^jo, 
which  is  about  12  m.  more,  to  and  fro, 
off  the  direct  road.  The  route  abounds 
in  picturesque  beauties;  it  ascends  the 
Yal  Campan  (described  in  Rte.  85)  as 
far  as  the  village  of 

7J  m.  Ste.  Marie  (4  hours*  walk  from 
Arreau). 

We  here  leave,  on  the  rt.,  the 
road  to  Grip  and  the  Tourmalet,  and, 
crossing  the  Adour,  ascend  gradually 
along  the  bank  of  its  E.  tributary,  up 
the  Yal  de  S^oube,  and,  passing  through 
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a  scattered  aod  pictureaque  village, 
reach  (in  2  hours'  walking), 

PaiUole,  a  group  of  cottages,  with 
a  small  Inn  (Ferme  St.  Jean)  where 
an  omelette  and  trout  may  be  had, 
in  the  midst  of  green  pastures,  encir- 
cled by  noble  forests,  which  seem  to 
have  suffered  little  diminution  from 
the  woodman's  axe.  In  the  mountain 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  vtdley,  composed 
of  transition  limestone,  are  the  quarries 
of  Espiadet,  yielding  the  marble  called 
of  Campan,  a  great  deal  of  which  was 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  royal 
tUU  of  Trianon.  After  being  long 
abandoned,  they  are  now  again  worked 
by  M.  Genuset  of  Bagn^res.  At  Cam- 
pan  itself,  where  the  rocks  are  of  the 
Jura  limestone,  no  marble  is  obtained. 

The  ascent  to  the  Col,  or  Hourquette 
d^Aspin,  is  carried  up  from  the  farm 
cottages  of  Paillole,  at  first  in  zigsags, 
entirely  through  forests  of  fir,  com- 
posed of  fine  trees  of  ancient  growth, 
covering  the  hill  sides  far  and  wide. 
Through  gaps  among  the  trees,  the 
bare  Pic  d'Arbizon  (?)  is  seen,  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  rt.,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley.  The  trees  thin  out  before 
reaching  the  top  of  the  pass,  whose 
open  curved  slopes  are  covered  with 
turf.  The  Hourquette  d' Aspin  (1^  hour 
from  Paillole)  commands  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  Pyrenees.  Look  back, 
and  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre  and  the 
Pic  d'Arbizon  rise  majestically  above 
the  pine  forests;  forward,  and  the  bil- 
lowy forms  of  many  mountains,  and 
the  junction  of  many  valleys,  peaks, 
ridges,  and  hollows,  one  behind  another, 
are  presented  to  view,  and  the  horizon 
is  closed  by  the  snowy  top  of  the  Mala- 
detta,  or  at  least  of  the  Monts  Maudits. 
The  slope  of  the  hills,  on  the  side  of 
Arreau,  is  so  steep  that  the  descent 
upon  that  town,  which  appears  lying  in 
a  hole,  as  it  were,  no  more  than  a  rifle 
shot  off,  is  only  effected  by  most  com- 
plicated tourniquets,  or  winding  ter- 
races, the  vagaries  of  which  are  most 
extraordinary  and  tantalising:  4  or  5 
times,  when  you  think  you  are  close  to 
Arreau,  the  road  turns  away  to  pene- 
trate nearly  to  the  head  of  the  valley, 
on  the  rt.  or  1.,  and  it  takes  a  good 
hour  from  the  top  of  the  pass  to  reach 


the  town,  which  is  about  5^  hrs.'  ride 
or  walk  from  Bagn^res. 

Arreau (/nn9.*  H.de France;  middling, 
not  clean; — H.  de  Londres)  is  a  small 
and  triste  town,  nowise  remarkable  ex- 
cept for  its  situation,  nearly  in  the  midst 
of  the  picturesque  Val  d'Aure,  which 
runs  up  into  the  Pyrenees,  between  the 
Val  de  Campan  and  the  Yal  de  Luchon, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Nestes  (or  tor- 
rents) deLouron  and  d'Aure,  which  turn 
sevend  saw-mills :  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  about  1 600.  Here  is  a  curious 
castellated  Church  of  the  Templars. 

Lower  down  the  valley,  near  Sarrin- 
colin,  are  the  marble  quarries  of  Bey- 
ride  and  Camous. 

[The  upper  part  of  the  Yal  d'Aure 
tmfolds  scenery  whose  extreme  beauty 
and  magnificence  will  well  recompense 
the  pedestrian  disposed  to  explore  it, 
and  prepared  for  the  wretched  accom- 
modation which  is  to  be  found.  Indeed 
it  is  advisable  to  take  provisions  of  some 
kind,  or  at  least  white  bread.  A  path 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Neste  leads 
through  the  villages  of  Cade'ac  (^  hr.), 
Ancisan,  Guichen,  all  ancient  settle- 
ments of  the  Templars,  to  Vielle  (Aure), 
5  m.,  a  village  with  a  wretched  inn  ^H. 
d'Espagne).  Over  this  part  of  the  valley 
the  Pics  d'Arbizon  and  d'Azet  rise  in 
great  grandeur.  Continue  along  the  1. 
bank  from  Vielle,  1|  hr.,  to  Trames- 
aigues  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
place  of  the  same  name  mentioned  fur- 
ther on),  a  village  having  sulphureous 
springs,  a  very  picturesque  ruined 
castle  on  a  height,  and  a  curious  Ch. 
of  the  Templars,  with  a  wooden  clock 
tower,  and  a  singularly  ornamented 
door.  It  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
spots  in  the  Pyrenees.  From  the  1. 
bank  you  have  the  best  view  of  the 
Templar  ch.  and  castle  opposite.  Cross 
here  by  a  bridge  and  return  to  Vielle 
by  the  rt.  bank  (1  hr.).  The  only  place 
where  you  have  a  chance  of  getting  any- 
thing to  eat  at  Tramesaigues  is  chez 
le  Douanier.  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  is  well  worth  exploring  by  any 
one  who  can  rough  it.  Before  reach- 
ing the  village  the  valley  divides,  and 
2  paths  strike  off  into  Spain,  one  due 
S.  by  the  Port  de  Plan,  the  other  in- 
clining to  S.W.  by  the  Port  de  Bielsa, 
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passing  Aragnouet,  whence  a  path 
mounts  over  the  Port  de  Cambiel  to 
GMre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yal  d'H^. 
(Rte.  85.)  The  Port  de  Cambiel  is  a 
depression  between  the  motmtama  of 
Cambiel  and  the  Pic  Long,  nearly  8000 
ft.  high,  whence  the  Vignemale  and 
M.  Perdu  are  well  seen.] 

There  is  a  mule-path  from  Arreau 
to  B.  de  Luchon,  by  the  Port  de  Pierre- 
fitte  (7  hours'  walk),  which  is  loftier 
and  finer  in  point  of  scenery  than  the 
Col  de  Peyresourde,  but  a  bad  road; 
a  guide  is  required  at  least  up  to  the 
Col,  as  it  is  difficult  to  find. 

A  tolerable  carriage-road,  but  nar- 
row, and  very  circuitous  from  its  wind- 
ings and  zigzags,  has  been  made  from 
Arreau  over  the  Port  de  Peyresourde 
to  Luchon  (6  hrs.)*  It  runs  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Neste  de  Louron, 
which,  at  first  narrow,  widens  out,  and 
becomes  populous  higher  up,  and  is 
studded  with  a  great  number  of  old 
feudal  castles,  now  in  ruins,  but  which 
once  defended  the  passage  into  Spain, 
perched  on  conical  rocks.  That  of  Bor- 
d^res,  on  the  1.  bank,  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Counts  of  Armagnac, 
owners  of  the  valley,  the  last  of  whom, 
John  v.,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI., 
1475,  on  account  of  his  infamous  union 
with  his  sister,  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  and  deprived  of  his  princely 
domains  by  Louis.  Below  this,  looking 
back,  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  road  to  the  Col  d*  Aspin  and 
of  the  town  of  Arreau,  which  looks 
well  only  at  a  distance.  At  Avejan, 
above  Bord^res,  the  road  crosses  to  the 
rt.  bank,  and,  gradually  ascending  by 
narrow  lanes  flanked  by  trees  and 
hedges,  through  the  villages  Estravielle 
and  several  others^  reaches  Louder- 
vielle,  distinguished  by  its  square  feu- 
dal watch-tower  projecting  over  the 
valley,  and  confronted,  on  the  opposite 
side,  by  a  rival  fort,  based  upon  a  rocky 
pedestal  now  quarried  for  elates.  Above 
this,  the  vale  of  the  Louron  divides  into 
2  branches,  terminating  in  the  Ports  de 
la  Pe2  and  de  Clarbide,  leading  into 
Spain,  but  difficult,  if  not  dangerous, 
and  little  used ;  and  between  them 
rises  the  grand  Pic  de  Genoa.  Near 
the  Port  de  la  Pez  are  remains  of  a 


tunnel  200  ft.  long,  commenced  by  some 
speculators,  who  designed  to  bore 
through  the  moimtain  in  order  to  reach 
the  Spanish  pine  foresty,  and  make  use 
of  their  timber.  The  scheme  was  aban« 
doned.  The  ruined  gallery  is  situated 
high  above  all  habitations,  and  to  visit 
it  would  take  up  a  day. 

We  pursue  our  course  up  the  valley 
no  farther,  but  at  Loudervielle  (2{ 
hra*.  ride  from  Arreau)  turn  to  the  1. 
up  a  very  steep  stony  ascent  leading  to 
the  Col  de  Peyresourde^  4452  ft.  above 
the  sea,  which  separates  the  Val  de 
Louron  from  that  of  L' Arboust,  covered 
with  coarse  pasturage  dotted  over  with 
a  few  fir-trees.  The  view  from  the 
summit  over  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees, 
including  the  Maladetta,  is  very  grandl 
Cultivation  is  carried  up  very  high  in 
the  opposite  valley ;  but  the  woods 
(arbusta),  from  which,  doubtless,  it  de- 
rives its  name,  are  greatly  diminished. 
Before  descending,  a  narrow  path,  diffi- 
cult for  horses,  strikes  off  on  the  rt. 
direct  to  the  Lac  d'Oo,  or  de  Secul^jo. 
The  carriage-road  to  Bagndres  makes  I 
a  considerable  detour,  descending  the  I 
valley  nearly  as  far  as  an  ancient,  half-  i 
ruined,  solitary  ch.,  planted  on  a  singu- 
lar mound,  by  the  side  of  which  rises 
the  brand  or  split  fir  tree  set  in  readi- 
ness to  be  lighted  on  "  The  Eve  of  St. 
John"  (1 J  hi*,  from  Loudervielle). 

[In  order  to  reach  the  beautiful  Lac 
d'Oo  you  turn  to  the  rt.  at  this  ch., 
and  by  a  very  narrow  and  stony  bridle 
path,  through  the  fields  and  along  the 
slopes  of  a  hill  which  drops  down  upon 
the  village  d'Oo  and  its  picturesque 
castle,  you  enter  the  Val  d' Asto,  as  this 
branch  of  the  Val  de  I'Arboust,  at 
whose  upper  end  lies  the  Lac  de  Secu- 
l^jo,  is  called.  It  is  very  narrow  and 
deep,  closed  in  by  impending  moun- 
tains, and  at  its  head  by  glaciers.  The 
horse-path  up  it  crosses  the  clear  stream 
of  the  Oo  or  Co,  just  outside  of  the 
village,  and  following  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  stream,  threads  stony  lanes  between 
pastures  of  vivid  green  under  the  shade 
of  ash-trees.  Next,  it  emerges  upon 
open  meadows,  beyond  which  it  begins 
to  mount  in  earnest,  by  a  long  series  of 
zigzags,  a  high  step  stretchmg  across 
the  valley,  which  from  below  or  above 
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^  appears  a  precipice,  yet  is  made  acces- 
sible for  horses,  but  is  very  toilsome 
to  surmount.  We  now  enter  the  fir- 
woods;  the  mountains,  stemljr  grand, 
rise  beetling  over  the  path,  which  is  at 
one  spot  a  mere  shelf  cut  in  the  face  of 
the  rock.  At  length  the  valley  is  tra- 
versed from  side  to  side  by  a  natural 
dam  of  slate  rocks,  whose  strata  are 
vertical.  Behind  this  the  little  oval 
basin,  called  Lac  d*Oo,  or  de  SeculSjo,* 
lies  snugly  cradled,  shut  in  all  round, 
save  on  tke  side  of  the  dam,  by  pre- 
cipices of  great  height,  which,  though 
vertical,  are  tinged  green  by  partial  ve- 
getation. In  front,  a  very  fine  cascade 
forms  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  is 
reflected  in  a  white  streak  upon  the 
dark  mirror  of  the  lake  below.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  escape  in  a  fall-over 
a  gap  in  the  slate-dam  already  men- 
tioned, upon  which  also  stands  a  hut 
where  horses  may  be  put  up,  and  com- 
mon refreshments  obtained.  The  lake 
abounds  with  trout.  Here  a  small  toll 
is  paid  for  keeping  up  the  path,  which 
higher  up  ceases  to  be  practicable  for 
horses. 

The  waterfall  of  the  Lac  d*Oo  is  fed 
from  a  still  higher  reservoir,  the  Lac 
cTEspingOf  drawing  its  supplies  from 
the  contiguous  glaciers.  It  may  be 
reached  either  by  a  narrow  path  along 
the  1.  or  E.  margin  of  the  Lac  d'Oo,  or 
by  crossing  it  in  a  boat  kept  to  convey 
people  to  the  foot  of  the  fall,  and  then 
by  clambering  up  at  the  side  of  it 
through  a  rent  in  the  slate  rock,  whose 
broken  laminations  serve  as  steps(scala) ; 
next,  passing  above  the  cascade,  it 
reaches  the  upper  lake  L^Eapingo,  1^ 
hour's  walk  from  Lac  d'Oo.  The  savage 
wildness  and  awful  stillness  of  this 
scene  render  it  very  impressive.  There 
is  a  third  lake  close  beside  it,  called 
Saounsat,  in  which  fish  cannot  live, 
though  trout  are  found  in  its  neigh- 
bour, lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
Espingo,  amidst  scenery  far  more  savage 
than  that  of  the  lake  d'Oo.  The  rest 
of  the  way  is  pathless,  and  for  some 
distance  over  beds  of  snow,  and  not  to 
be  explored  without  the  aid  of  expe- 
rienced guides.      The  course  usually 

*  The  situation  of  the  Lac  d*0o  is  very  like 
that  of  the  Upper  Goma  lake  in  Salzbnrg. 


taken  is  to  leave  on  the  1.  the  3rd  lake 
and  also  a  4th,  and  making  a  detour 
push  upwards  through  a  natural  breach, 
in  the  rocks,  by  which  the  precipice 
may  be  surmounted — a  &tiguing  scram- 
ble.  Some  rounded  summits  of  rock 
and  snowy  banks  are  next  crossed, 
until  the  summit  is  reached,  the  rocky 
edge  of  a  basin  filled  with  snow,  in 
whose  depths  lies  another  lake  which 
remains  ice-bound  nearly  throughout 
the  year,  fed  by  an  extensive  glacier. 
A  walk  of  If  m.  across  this  snowy  basin 
leads  to  the  col  called  Port  (f  Oo,  9850  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  the  loftiest  col  or 
pass  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  exceeded  by 
very  few  among  the  Alps,  leading  to 
the  Spanish  town  of  Venasque  (R.  87). 
There  is  here  no  gap  or  opening  in  the 
rocky  wall,  only  a  narrow  ridge,  20  ft. 
wide,  commanding  a  scene  of  wildness 
not  to  be  described.  On  the  1.  of  this 
pass  lies  the  vast  glacier  of  the  Port 
d'Oo>  the  second  in  extent,  next  to  that 
of  the  Maladetta,  among  the  Pyrenees. 
It  is  5  hrs.  walk  from  the  Port  d*0o  to 
the  Spanish  town  of  Venasque,  and 
about  10  hrs.  fr^m  Luchon.   (Rte.  87.) 

It  takes  about  1^  hr.  to  ascend  from 
the  village  d'Oo  to  the  Lac  d*0o,  and  3 
hrs.  to  descend  from  the  lake  to  Luchon.] 

In  going  from  Luchon  to  the  Lac 
d*Oo  you  turn  to  the  1.  out  of  the  Val 
de  r  Ai'boust  at  the  village  of  Cazeau : 
beg^rars  and  goitres  abound  here.  The 
carriage-road  leaves  Cazeau  on  one 
side,  but  passes  through  the  villages 
of  Qaren,  &c.  Lower  down  is  St. 
Aventin,  a  large  village  named  from 
a  chapel  of  that  saint. 

After  crossing  the  minor  stream  of  the 
L'Oueil,  the  fine  avenue  called  AUee 
des  Soupirs  leads  into 

Bagneres  de  Luchon  (B.  87). 

ROUTE  87. 

THE  PTBENEES. — PAU  TO  BAONERES  DE 
BIGORRE,  AND  TO  BAGNERES  DE  LU- 
CHON, BY  TARDE8. — POST  ROAD. — EX- 
CURSIONS TO  THE  VAL  DE  LT8,  PORT 
DE  YENASQUE,  AND  YAL  D'ARAN. 

To  B.  de  Bigorre,  60  kilom.  =  37 
Eng.  m. ;  thence  to  Luchon,  78  kilom.s 
48Eng.  m. 

Diligences  daily,  but  very  slow. 


PtB£IIE£8.      RoiUe  87. — Pau  to  Bagneres  de  Bxgorre, 
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The  foUowii^  is  the  direct  post-road 
between  the  two  Bagneres  :  it  rims 
through  the  plain  to  the  N.  of  the  Py- 
renees^ affording  only  distant  views  of 
them.  To  enjoy  fully  their  beauties, 
the  traveller  must  pursue  Rtes.  85 
and  86. 

A  high  tahle-land,  in  part  unculti- 
Tated,  is  traversed  both  before  and  after 
reaching 

16  Bordes  d'Expouy. 

The  village  passed  on  the  rt.,  shortly 
before  entering  Tarbes,  distinguished 
by  its  lofty  ch.,  is  Ibos. 

23  Tarbes.— /nn*.-  H.  du  Grand 
Soleil,  good  and  moderate; — H.  de  la 
Paix  (try  coquille  aux  chamju- 
gnons)  ; — H.  de  r£urope.  Sir  John 
Frois»ut  put  up  at  the  Star,  and 
commended  his  hostel.  Tarbes,  chef- 
lieu  of  the  Dept.  des  Hautes  Pyi^nees, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  clear 
Ado\ir,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain, 
in  full  view  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  has 
12,663  Inhab.  and  some  manufactures, 
but  contains  few  objects  of  interest. 
Several  public  walks  contribute  to  the 
public  health  and  recreation,  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  striking  of  which  is  the 
J'lace  Maubourffuet,  where  are  the  prin- 
cipal inns  and  cafes.  There  is  sLbo  a 
pleasant  walk  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
The  buildings  are  not  remarkable.  On 
the  Place  Marcadieu  the  markets  and 
extensive  yearly  fairs  are  held.  The 
market-people,  in  their  various  cos- 
tumes, are  worth  seeing.  There  is  a 
fine  bridge  over  the  Adour,  and  a  por- 
tion of  its  water  Lb  distributed  in  canals 
through  the  town.  The  French  go- 
vernment has  a  stud  (Haras)  here  for 
improving  the  breed  of  horses.  The 
officials  are  very  civil.  The  chief  build- 
ing is  a  modem  Cathedral,  said  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  Castle  of  the  Coimts 
of  BigoiTe,  of  which  Tarbes  (the  dty  of 
the  Tarbelli  was  the  capital.  The  Eng- 
lish monarchs  retained  possession  of 
Bigorre,  which,  with  Guienne,  formed 
the  dowry  of  Queen  Eleanor,  for  300 
years,  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
YII.  The  Black  Prince  kept  his  court 
at  Tarbes;  Froissart  describes  his  visit 
to  the  Count  d*Armagnac. 

The  distant  view  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
scarcely  equal  to  that  from  Pau,  but 


the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre  here  forms 
the  prominent  object,  and  the  moun- 
tains about  Luchon  are  also  visible. 
Tarbes  was  the  birthplace  (1755)  of  the 
inftamous  Bertrand  Barrere  de  Vieusac, 
member  of  the  National  Convention, 
the  meanest  and  most  dastardly  as  well 
as  the  most  cruel  of  the  monsters  of 
the  Revolution.  (See  Edin,  JRev,  1844.) 

A  smart  action  was  fought  at  Tarbes, 
in  the  interval  between  the  battle  of 
Orthez  and  that  of  Toulouse,  in  which 
the  British  army  drove  the  French 
from  their  position,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat.  One  French  brigade 
was  attacked  by  the  3  rifle  battalions  : 
— "  The  fight  was  short,  yet  wonder- 
fully fierce  and  violent ;  for  the  French, 
probably  thinking  their  opponents  to 
be  Portuguese,  on  account  of  their 
green  dress,  chained  with  great  hardi- 
ness, and  being  encountered  by  men 
not  accustomed  to  yield,  they  fought 
muzzle  to  muzzle,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  judge  at  first  who  would  win.  At 
last  the  French  gave  way."  But  out 
of  the  120  men  who  fell  on  the  side  of 
the  British,  there  were  12  officers  and 
80  men  of  the  Rifles. — Napier. 

The  road  from  Tarbes  to  Cauterets 
and  Barnes,  by  Lourdes  (19  kilom.), 
is  described  in  Rte.  85.  Tarbes  is  the 
key  to  the  communication  with  all 
pcurts  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Mallepostes  go  daily  to  Pau  and 
Bayonne;  to  Auch  and  Toulouse;  to 
Auch,  Agen,  and  Limoges. 

Diligences  go  to  Lourdes  and  Ba- 
reges; also  to  Bagneres;  to  Toulouse 
and  Bordeaux ;  to  Bayonne,  Auch, 
Agen ;  to  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  by 
Lumemezan,  a  long  stage  of  20  Eng.  m. 

From  Tarbes  our  road  ascends  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Adour  ;  gradually  ad- 
vancing within  the  embrace  of  the 
moimtains,  which  rise  in  height  in 
proportion  as  we  advance.  The  couU' 
try  is  richly  cultivated,  copiously  irri- 
gated, and  thickly  peopled ;  no  less  than 
8  villages  being  passed  on  this  stage. 
A  little  off  the  road  lies  the  Ch&teau 
d'Odos,  where  Marguerite  Queen  of 
Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  died, 
1549.  Near  Montgaillard,  the  road 
from  Lourdes,  Barnes,  and  Cauterets, 
to  Bagneres,   falls  in  on  the  rt.    At 
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TreboDB,  the  Val  d'Ossouet  opens  out 
on  the  rt.,  and  runs  up  towards  the 
Pie  de  Montaigu. 

A  little  below  Pouzac  occurs  a 
church,  walled  round  like  that  of  the 
Templars  at  Luz.  About  2  m.  below 
Bagneres,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Adour, 
near  the  farther  extremity  of  a  wooden 
bridge  over  that  river,  the  geologist 
will  discover  a  knob  of  hornblende  or 
trap  rock  (ophite),  which  i^pears  to 
have  afifiacted  the  rocks  about  it,  since 
a  little  lower  down,  the  granite  is 
found  decomposed,  intermixed  with  a 
limestone  which  has  assumed  a  large 
granular  structure. 

The  knoll  passed  on  the  rt.,  a  little 
behind  the  village  of  Pouzac,  before 
reaching  the  town,  is  the  Camp  de 
C^sar,  BO  called  from  an  intrenchment 

Supon  it. 
21  BXON^RES  DE  BiGORRE. — (/hf»; 
H.  de  France,  most  respectable  land- 
lord (M.  Uzac)  and  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  hotels  in  the  Pyrenees;  com- 
fortable apartments,  and  excellent  table- 
d'hdte;  Qalignani  is  regularly  taken  in; 
persons  making  some  stay  may  board 
and  lodge  for  6  ft,  per  diem; — Frascati, 
a  large  establishment,  including  mineral 
baths  and  springs,  a  concert  room, 
billiard  and  coffee  rooms ; — H.  de  Puis, 
good ; — H.  du  Grand  Soleil ;  du  Bon 
Pasteur,  good;  de  laPaix.) 
\  Bagn^ros  is  the  moat  town-like  of  the 
I  Pyrenean  watering-places  in  extent, 
amusements,  shops,  &c.,  having  a  per- 
'  manent  population  of  8000,  often  aug- 
mented by  6000  or  8000  strangers  in- 
tent upon  pleasure  as  well  as  health, 
during  the  season,  which  lasts  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  a  cheerful  town  of  white- 
washed houses,  set  off  with  blue  marble 
window-sills  and  door-jambs,  delight- 
fully situated,  just  where  the  plain  of 
Tarbes  begins  to  contract  into  the  vale 
of  Campan,  and  the  slopes  whicK  bound 
it  to  change  from  hills  into  mountains, 
whose  noble  peaks  and  masses  rising  to 
the  S.  form  the  background  of  all  the 
beautiful  views  in  and  about  the  town, 
while  undulating  slopes,  trees,  fields 
of  maize,  vines,  and  villas  fill  up  the 
foreground.  It  stands  at  a  height  of 
only  1852  ft.  above  the  sea-level;  and 
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its  fault  is  the  fervid  iieat,  dust,  and 
glare  during  part  of  the  summer,   un» 
fanned  by  the  mountain  breezes.     The 
Adorn*,  on  whose  1.  bank  it  is  built,  is 
here  greatly  reduced  in  breadth  and 
voliune  by  the  numerous  artificial  cuts 
and  canals,  which  borrow  its  waters 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  to 
turn  marble,  paper,   and  other  mills. 
A  large  part  of  these  streams  also  is  V 
made  to  circulate  through  the  streets;  | 
and  thus  they  contribute  to  clean  them^   j 
while   they  freshen    the    air.     Every  I 
street  and  lane  has  its  own  clear  gutter,  / 
at  which  the  housewives  wash  their  I 
linen  and  domestic  vessels  before  their 
own  doors;  while  to  the  deeper  canals, 
horses,  asses,  and  pigs  repair  twice  a 
day,  and  after  wading  knee  deep,  are 
ladled  over  with  water  thrown  from 
their  backs  by  a  wooden  scoop. 

Montaigne  preferred  Bagn^res  above 
all  the  Eaux-Thermales  which  he  'liad 
visited,  "comme  celles  oil  il  y  avait 
plus  d'amdnit^  de  lieu,  commodity  de 
logis,  de  vivre,  et  de  bonne  compagnie  ;** 
and  on  almost  all  these  heads  it  still 
continues  to  deserve  praise.  The  cli- 
mate is  warmer  and  less  variable  than 
that  of  the  mountain  baths;  the  cost 
of  living  and  price  of  provisions  are 
moderate,  lodgings  being  very  nume- 
reus,  since  almost  every  householder 
in  the  town  lets  either  part  or  the 
whole  of  his  domicile. 

To  the  passing  traveller  its  chief 
attractions  are  the  picturesque  beau- 
ties of  the  valleys  and  mountains 
around,  which  afford  endless  resources: 
in  the  town  itself  are  scarcely  any  cu- 
riosities or  sights.  I 

The  tall,    octagonal,    Qothic  /otrrr,  I 
rising  near  the  H.  de  France,  belonged  ( 
to  a  church  of  Jacobins,  suppressed  at  i 
the  Revolution.     The  church  of  St. 
John,  which  belonged  to  the  Templars, 
but  is  now  converted  into  a  playhouse, 
retains    a   fine  pointed  doorway,  en-  , 
riched  with  mouldings.    One  or  two 
feudal  towers  remain  of  the  ancient 
fortificatkmSf  relics  of  the  days  when 
Froissart  describes  Bagn^res  as  "  une 
bonne,   grosse   ville,    ferm^,"  whose 
peace^l  citizens  suffered  sorely  from 
a   neighbouring    den    of   tbdeves,    or 
castle,  or,  to  borrow  Froissart's  words. 
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'*  Ceux  d'ioelle  ville  avoyent  trop  fort 
temps,  car  ilis  estoyent  guerroy^  et 
harri^  de  oeux  de  Malyoisin  qui  aied 
mr  une  montagne."  (See  p.  313.) 
Bagn^res  was  given  up  to  the  Kngliwh 
by  tbe  Treaty  of  Bretigny;  and,  as  a 
border  fortress  on  a  Une  of  passage 
into  Spain,  it  was  taken  by  Henry  of 
Trastamare  by  storm,  after  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel. 
One  of  the  towers,  called  de  Malfourat, 
stiU  stands  opposite  the  Thermes. 

Bagn^res  de  Bigorre  owes  its  repu- 
tation as  a  watering-place  to  its  warm 
fo/uitf  sprmgs,  varying  in  temperature 
from  87^  to  123°  Fahrenheit.  They 
are  good  for  disorders  of  the  digestive 
oi^gans,  and  resemble  those  of  Baden- 
Baden,  but  contain  a  smaller  quantity 
of  saline  substances.  They  were  known 
to  the  Romans,  as  inscriptions  found 
in  and  near  the  town  prove;  indeed 
the  name  Bagn^res  is  not  improbably 
traced  to  the  Latin  "  Balnearia."  The 
sources  rise,  to  the  number  of  about 
40,  within  the  space  of  3  or  4  hectares, 
out  of  a  shaly,  calcareous  rock,  sup- 

t  posed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Jura 
limestone. 
The  Public  Bathing  Establishment,  or 
77termes,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
•  the  town,  under  Mount  Olivet,  is  the 
J  lai^est  building  in  it,  and  the  hand- 
/  Bomest  and  most  cleanly  in  the  Pyre- 
I  nees,  though  the  arrangements  for  con- 
ducting  the  mineral  waters  to  it  are 
I    said  to  be  defective,  and  to  deprive 
'    them  of  APfti^  of  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties,    "iuie  six  springs,    La   Beine 
(named  from  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  mo- 
ther of  Henri  IV.,  who  used  it  1567), 
Le  Dauphin,  Roi  de  Lannes,  St.  Roch, 
Foulon,  and  Des  Yeux,  are  conducted 
into   the    building    and    distributed 
among    its   29   baths  and  4  douches. 
/The  water  is  previously  received  and 
I  cooled  down  in  open  tanks;  and  it  is 
\  in  this  situation  that  the  substance 
called  by  French  chemists  Bardgine, 
but  whose  nature,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  conferva  or  oscillatoria,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  collects  on 
thesurfiEUse. 

There  are  about  20  other  private 
estoblishments  in  and  around  the  town; 
indeed  it  is  only  necessary  to  bore  into 
the  ground  to  a  certain  depth  to  obtain 


with  certainty  a  warm  saline  spring. 
The  most  fashionable  and  frequented 
bath,  and  the  water  apparently  most 
efficacious,  is  that  of  Le  Salutf  rather 
less  than  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  in  a 
great  recess  in  the  flank  of  the  Monn4 
hill.  The  bath-house  is  a  solitary 
building,  approached  by  a  long  avenue 
of  poplars,  winding  through  the  pretty 
green  valley,  crowded  at  all  hours,  but 
chieflv  in  the  morning,  by  batibers  on 
horseback  or  foot,  or  in  sedan  chairs. 
It  contains  only  10  baths,  so  that, 
during  the  season,  they  are  in  request 
at  all  hours.  The  water  of  the  Salut 
is  saline,  with  a  sulphureous  smell ; 
and  it  has  the  property  of  blackening 
silver.  It  has  scarcely  any  perceptible 
taste,  only  a  sort  of  milky  feel  in  the 
mouth.  1 

Bagn&res  also  possesses  a  chalybeate! 
spring,  Fontaine  Ferrugineuae  (or  d*An-: 
gouldme),  almost  the  only  one  in  the  i 
Pyrenees,  situated  on  the  £.  flank  of' 
the  Mount  Olivet,  in  the  direction  of' 
the  village  of  Pouzac  (p.  310).  Granite 
is  stated  to  have  been  found  by  digging, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  spring,  which 
doubtless  originates  in  that  rock.  , 

The  vale  of  Campan  above  Bagn&res' 
abounds  in  the  beautiful  marbles  for 
which  the  Pyrenees  are  famed :  they 
are  much  used  in  Paris,  and  the  work- 
ing of  them  gives  employment  to  many  l 
persons  here.  The  Marbrerie  of  M, 
Q^ruzet  is  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
and  the  modes  of  cutting,  turn- 
ing in  the  lathe,  and  polishing  large 
blocks,  by  machinery  moved  by  the 
river,  are  well  worth  seeing.  Tables,/ 
chimney-pieces,  buffets,  pillars,  slabs,! 
as  well  as  vases  and  other  articles,  are\ 
made  here  ;  and  no  less  than  20  vari-^ 
eties  of  marble  are  employed.  The 
prices  are  not  extravagant :  a  lint  of 
the  different  varieties  is  printed  with 
the  cost.  The  most  beautiful  are  the 
green  and  flesh-coloured  marbles  of 
Campan,  the  blood-red  or  Griotte, 
flUed  with  fossilized  shells  of  the  nau- 
tilus, whose  spirals  are  disclosed  in 
cutting.  The  quarries  whence  they 
are  derived  occur  in  the  transition 
limestone  formation.  M.  G^ruzet  is 
also  banker  and  agent  of  Coutts. 

The  knitting  of  the  fine  wool  of  the 
Pyrenees,  derived  from  Spain,  gives 
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employment  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
females,  yoimg  and  old,  in  and  about 
the  town,  who  may  be  seen  sitting  at 
their  cottage-doors,  in  the  roads  and 
streets,  hard  at  work.  The  articles 
made  here  are  comiterpanes,  mittens, 
aprons,  caps,  work-bags,  besides  shawls 
,'  and  scarfs  of  woollen  gauze,  rivalling 
'  in  thinness  fine  lace.  The  so-called 
cripe  de  Barnes  is  not  made  at  that 
place,  but  in  Bagneres  and  Luz.  The 
principal  d^pdt  for  this  kind  of  articles 
seems  to  be  chez  Mademoiselle  Laf- 
fourque. 

The  English  service  is  performed  on 
Sunday  at  11^,  in  a  room  in  the  bathing 
establishment.  There  is  a  permanent 
Protestant  French  service  throughout 
the  year.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Frossard  is 
established  as  Pastor  here  and  Pro- 
testant Missionary.  He  is  collecting 
funds  to  build  a  church. 

There  is  a  Theatre  here  in  a  dese- 
crated church. 

Concerts  and  balls,  during  the  sea- 
son, are  given  at  Frascati's,  a  superb 
establishment,  which  was  formerly  a 
gambling-house.  There  is  good  fly- 
fishing in  the  Adour  between  B.  and 
Tarbes. 

Diligences — 4  or  5  daily  to  Tarbes; 
thence  to  Pau,  Auch,  Bordeaux,  Li- 
moges; daily  to  Toulouse,  to  Bagneres 
de  Luchon,  to  Cauterets,  Luz,  Bareges 
(nearly  40  m.  distant  by  the  post  and 
coach  road,  20  by  the  Tourmalet). 
(See  Rte.  85.> 

Oiudes  ana  ponies  for  excursions  in 
the  mountains  are  very  numerous. 
The  landlords  of  the  H.  de  France  or 
other  inns  will  recommend  the  most 
trustworthy. 

Chaises  a  porteurs,   or  sedan-chairs, 

are  much  used  by  invalids  to  go  to  the 

bath.     To  be  carried  to  the  Bain  de 

I  Salut  and  back  costs  1  fr. 

I      The  Promenades  most  frequented  in 

and  near  the  town  (besides  the  Avenaes 

de  Salut  already  mentioned)  are  the 

Comtous  (?  Cdteau),  a  long  platform  in 

the  midst  of  the  town,    lined   with 

houses  and  caf&s;  shaded  with  trees, 

'  under  which  a  sort  of  fair  is  kept  up 

throughout  the  season,  in  temporary 

booths    occupied    by  itinerant    mar- 

chands.     It  is  crowded  in  the  oool  of 

the  evening. 


The  Alices  de  Maintenon,  a  row  of 
trees  planted  along  a  bank  above  the 
road  leading  to  Campan,  are  named 
firom  the  lady  who  became  the  wife 
of  Louis  XIV.,  but  who  visited  these 
baths  in  the  capacity  of  Kouvemante 
to  his  deformed  child,  the  Due  du 
Maine,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  in 
1675,  1677,  and  1681. 

The  pleasantest  walk  in  the  morning 
is  along  the  slopes  of  the  Mont  Olivet, 
the  wooded  hill  rising  behind  the 
Thermes.  Numerous  shady  paths  are 
cut  through  the  trees,  whence  you 
may  survey  the  vale  of  the  Adour. 
One  path  skirting  the  flanks  of  the  hill 
leads  to  the  chalybeate  spring. 

In  the  rear  of  Mont  Olivet  and  of 
the  Bains  de  Salut  rises  the  loftier 
cone-topped  mountain  Btfdat,  which 
takes  more  than  half  an  hour  to  ascend, 
but  is  accessible  on  horseback. 

By  crossing  the  two  bridges  over 
the  two  main  arms  of  the  Adour,  by 
which  the  road  to  Toulouse  quits  the 
town,  and  turning  to  the  rt.,  after 
passing  the  second,  up  a  steep  road  in 
zigzags,  the  Palornbiere  is  reached  ;  a 
row  of  trees  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  be* 
tween  which  the  fowlers  stretch  their 
nets  in  September  and  October,  to 
catch  the  migratory  flocks  of  wild 
pigeons,  aided  by  boys  hoisted  aloft  in 
a  sort  of  cradle  at  the  top  of  a  pair  of 
poles  130  to  150  ft.  high  above  the 
ground — a  position  whi^  seems  ter- 
rific, owing  to  the  bending  of  the  poles 
beneath  their  weight.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  birds  the  boy  throws 
down  a  piece  of  wood  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  pigeon,  which  making  a 
whizzing  noise  causes  the  birds  to  stoop 
in  their  flight,  so  as  to  come  within 
the  reach  of  the  net,  which  the  fowler 
allows  to  fall  on  them  by  loosening 
the  cords.  There  is  scarcely  a  better 
point  than  this  to  look  up  the  valley  i 
of  Campan  and  survey  the  magnificent  I 
mountains  at  its  head,  bounding  it  on  \ 
the  S.W.;  the  Pic  du  Midi  and  thei 
Pic  de  Montaigu,  with  the  Penue  (Pen  | 
or  Ben,  Celtic,  head)  de  THyferis  rising 
on  the  1.  In  the  midst,  the  white 
buildings  of  Bagneres  are  spread  out,  j 
backed  by  the  d&ck  masses  ot  the  Mont ' 
Olivet,  the  B^dat,  &o.  The  Adour 
makes  little  figure  in  the  view,  so 
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much  are  its  streams  frittered  away; 
but  below  the  tovra  to  the  N.  its  wide, 
cultivated  plain  expands  to  view  for 
miles  and  miles,  until  it  unites  with 
that  of  the  Gkronne. 

More  distant  exoitrsions,  of  great 
beauty  and  interest^  are  to  the  Valley 
of  Grip  and  its  oascades;  to  Trames 
Aigues,  on  account  of  the  fine  view 
thence  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  described 
at  p.  304  ;  the  ascent  of  that  Pio 
aJao,  p.  305. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Yale  of  Campan  is  to  be  found  within 
the  branch  of  it  called  Val  Lesponne, 
opening  out  near  the  ChAteau^de  St. 
Paul,  &tween  Baud^an  and  Campan, 
and  running  up  between  the  Pic  du 
Midi  on  the  S.  and  the  Pic  de  Montaigu 
on  the  N.  Its  lower  portion  has 
chiefly  the  pastoral  character  of  rich 
verdure,  alternating  with  cultivated 
fields.  Beyond  the  village  Lesponne  it 
contracts  m  width,  its  aspect  alters 
and  becomes  wilder;  bare  rocks  and 
rugged  crags  succeed  to  dark  forests  of 
beech  and  pine  :  the  forms  of  the 
mountains  are  very  striking.  About  2 
m.  above  Lesponne  a  gorge,  opening  on 
the  rt.,  displays  the  entire  mass  of  the 
Montaigu,  a  noble  spectacle;  and  the 
streamlet  traversing  it  descends  the 
steep  rocks  in  a  pretty  fall.  Half 
hour's  walk  farther,  and  the  valley 
divides:  the  branch  on  the  rt.  leads, 
in  3  h.,  over  the  pass  called  Hour- 
quette  de  Baran  by  Villelongue,  to 
Pierrefitte  in  the  Yal  d'Argelez;  that 
on  the  1.,  disclosing  the  noble  form  of 
the  Pic  du  Midi,  leads  up  to  the  Lac 
Bleu,  in  which  the  stream  of  the  Val 
Lesponne  takes  its  rise.  The  ascent  to 
it  is  very  steep  and  fatiguing,  though 
achieved  by  ladies :  it  is  cut  through  the 
mica  slate  rock,  covered  at  first  by  a 
wood,  beyond  which  are  extensive  pas- 
turages. The  lake  itself  "isan  oval  basin, 
or  tarn,  about  2  m.  long,  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  surrounded  by  bare  craggy 
peaks  of  the  most  curious  formation, 
within  whose  declivities  the  snow  always 
remains.  It  is  a  solitary  spot,  with  no 
house,  or  tree,  or  living  thing  to  be 
seen  in  its  vicinity,  a  stillness  almost 
death-like  reigning  around.  It  might 
be  dreary,    but   for   the  rich   warm 
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colouring  of  the  rooks,  the  depth  and 
stillness  of  the  water,  and  its  intense 
blue,  whence  it  takes  its  name."-^ 
Ellis,  It  takes  6  or  7  houiv,  on  foot, 
to  reach  Lac  Bleu  from  B.  de  Bigorre.  - 
Higher  up  is  another  smaller  tarn,  dif- 
ficult to  approach,  distinguished  as  the 
Lac  Vert,  another  of  the  head-waters 
of  the  Adour. 

The  shortest  and  most  romantic  way 
to  Bagn^res  de  Luchon  from  B.  de 
Bigorre  is  the  road  by  Arreau  over  the 
Hourquette  d'Aspin,   at  the  head  of 
the  Val  de  Campan,  and  through  the 
Val  de  Louron,  described  in  Rte.  86.  , 
The  circuitous  post-road  doubles  the 
mountains,  and  skirts  their  roots  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Adour  and  that 
of  the  Garonne,  as  follows.     It  quits 
Bagn&res  by  crossing  the  Adour,  and  / 
for  the  two  first  stages  is  identical  with  / 
that  to  Toulouse.   A  steep  hill  precedes 

1 2  Escaladieu,  where  the  post-house  1 
occupies  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  I 
ancient  Abbey,  now  in  ruins,  charmingly  | 
placed  on  the  borders  of  the  Aitos.  ' 
It    now  belongs    to  a  gentleman   of 
Bordeaux,  who  has  fitted  up  a  portion 
of  the  building  as  a  dwelling.      The 
chapel  remains,  with  some  firagments  \ 
of  Gothic  sculpture.    A  little  beyond  it 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  Mauvezin  (i.  e.   ; 
Mauvais  Voisin,  a  name  given  by  the  - 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns,   ^ 
who  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  • 
the  bands  of  marauders  sheltered  in 
this  stronghold)  crown  a  detached  hill. 
It  witnessed  many  exploits  during  the 
occupation    of  this    country  by  the 
English.      It  was  besieged  1374,   by : 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  with  an  army  of 
8000  men;   and  the  strength  of  the 
castle  was  so  great  that  it  would  have 
held  out  for  a  verv  long  time,  but,  the 
well  which  supplied  it  being  without 
the  walls,  the  besiegers  cut  off  the 
communication,   and  as  the  weather 
was  hot  and  the  cisterns  dr^,  not  a 
drop  of  rain  having  fallen  for  six  weeks, 
the  garrison  were  obliged  to  come  to 
terms.      The    Due  d'Aiyou   allowed 
them  to  depart,  saying,  ''Get  about 
your  business,  each  of  you  to  your 
own  countries,  without  entering  any 
fort  that  holds  out  against  us;  for  if 
you  do  BO,  and  I  get  hold  of  you^  X 
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will  deliver  you  up  to  Jocelin  (his 
headsman),  who  will  shave  you  with- 
out a  razor."  He  also  allowed  them 
to  carry  off  as  much  of  their  booty  as 
they  could  convey  in  trunks  on  sumpter 
horses. — See  Froissart. 

Capbem,  a  little  farther  on  the  road, 
is  a  small  village,  on  one  side  of  which, 
^  m.  off,  in  a  retired  nook,  are  the 
Sulphureous  Springs  of  Capbern,  having 
a  bathing  establisluneut,  3  hotels,  and 
several  lodging-houses  attached  to  it. 
It  is  a  place  of  increasing  resort,  owing 
to  the  virtue  of  its  waters. 

14  Lannemezan  (Inn  not  good). 
On  quitting  this  small  bourg,  a  road 
branches  off,  S.,  into  the  VaJ  d'Aure, 
to  Arreau  (Rte.  86).  There  is  a  short 
cut  for  the  pedestrian,  or  equestrian, 
to  St.  Bernard  by  La  Barthe,  where  is 
a  good  little  country  inn,  opposite  the 
ancient  square  tower,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  village. 

16  Montrejeau  (fiin  not  good),  a 
town  of  3034  Inhak,  in  front  of  the 
opening  of  the  Yale  of  the  Gku'onne, 
iiAiose  vista  is  terminated  by  the  grand 
peaks  and  ridges  attached  to  the  Monts 
Maudits,  ranking  among  the  h^^est  of 
the  Pyrenees;  at  wJhose  foot,  on  the  S., 
rises  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  N.  the 
Garonne.  It  is  a  truly  magnificent 
view.  The  stream  of  the  Neste  d' Aure 
falls  into  the  Garonne  a  little  above  this. 
Here  the  road  to  Toulouse  (Rte«  91) 
turns  off  to  the  1. ;  and  that  to  Luchon, 
crossing  the  Garonne,  begins  to  ascend 
its  valley.  On  its  rt.  bcmk  lies  the 
ancient  and  curious  walled  town  of 

St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges  (Lug- 
dunum  Convenarum),  situated  at  the 
opening  of  the  Val  de  Barousse,  upon 
and  around  a  solitary  rock,  rising  pic- 
turesquely out  of  the  plain.  Its  sum- 
mit  is  crowned  by  a  Gk>thic  church,  the 
finest  among  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  Point- 
ed style,  whose  choir  and  organ  are  orna- 
mented with  wood  carvings,  of  very 
remarkable  excellence,  executed  appa- 
rently in  the  16th  or  17th  century. 
The  painted  glass,  and  a  monument  of 
a  bii^op  (date  1351)  in  white  marble, 
deserve  notice.  Upon  the  walls  are  a 
series  of  rude  and  ancient  (?  fresco) 
paintings  of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Ber- 
tcai^d;    and  some  relios  of  the  saint 
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are  preserved  in  the  sacristy.  Here  is 
himg  up  the  skin  of  a  crocodile,  which 
is  said  to  have  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood and  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
saint !  In  a  fragment  of  the  cloisters, 
which  have  only  recently  been  pulled 
down,  are  some  curious  old  tombs. 
This  church  was  once  a  catliedral,  and 
the  town  itself,  now  deserted  (847 
Inhab.),  was  the  capital  of  a  comte, 
and  a  bishop's  see.  Many  of  the  houses 
belonged  to  the  canons  and  chapter. 
The  inn  is  in  the  upper  town. 

The  Grotto  of  Qargas,  5  m.  S.  of 
Montrejeau,  in  the  wooded  hill  extend- 
ing between  the  Garonne  and  Neste,  is 
the  finest  in  the  Pyrenees  for  extent 
and  the  beauty  of  its  sj^dactites:  the 
entrance  is  a  hole  so  small  that  it  is 
necessary  to  crawl  through  on  one's 
hands  and  knees. 

The  high  road,  leaving  St.  Bertrand/Kr'/ 
on  one  side,  again  crosses  the  Garonne, 
by  the  Pont  de  Labroqu&re,  and  pur-  '  ■  " ' 
sues  its  1.  bank,  through  scenery  of  ^  ^  . 
great  interest,  in  which  well-cultivated   * 
fields,  enclosed  by  festoons  of  vines,  / 
hanging  from  tree  to  tree,  form  thi 
foreground,  and  grand  mountains 
distance,  by 

18  EstSnoB — ^toCierp,  where  we  quil 
the  Qaronne,  and  enter  the  Vale  of  thej 
Pique,  which  becomes  its  affluent  at 
Cierp,  a  picturesque  village  both  on 
account  of  its  antique  cottages,  c^dZy  \ 
from  its  position,  under  cliffs  which  "^   •* 
nearly  overhang  it,  at  a  point  where  | 
the  vistas  of  2  valleys,  meei^ng,  disclose  i       , 
noble  views.    There  are  quarries  of  a  '1^.,  (« 
beautiful  marble  near  this. 

A  road  runs  from  Cierp  up  the 
Valley  of  the  Garonne  ( Vall^  d' Aran), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Py- 
renees, to  St.  B^t,  the  last  town  of 
France,  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge 
between  high  mountains.    (See  p.  321 .) 

St.  B^t  is  not  more  than  5  m.  from 
the  Spanish  frx>ntier. 

The  Valley  of  the  Pique,  which  is ! 
very  picturesquely  varied  with  wood, 
rocK,  human  habitations,  and  cult!-' 
vatcd  fields,  presents  a  succession  of; 
savage  contractions,  and  smiling  basitt- 
shaped  expansions,  covered  with  ver-  ^ 
dure,  the  river  alternately  winding  ; 
over  the  pUdn  and  dashing  through  . 
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the  gorge;  its  upper  end  termmated 
by  the  grand  snowy  peaks  contiguous 
to  the  Port  de  Venasque.  The  rsad, 
-wfaioh  now  makes  several  awkward 
ascents  and  steep  descents,  is  about  to 
I  be  carried  on  a  regular  terrace.  When 
the  iron  furnaces  of  Quron  are  passed, 
we  traverse,  near  Pont  de  Casaux,  the 
defile,  before  the  geological  rupture  of 
which,  the  basin  of  Luchon  must, 
doubtless,  have  been  a  vast  lake. 
Some  have  considered  this  "  rupture  " 
\  a  work  of  art,  and  have  attributed  it 
I  to  the  Romans. 

21  Bagneres   de  Luchon. — Tnna:    H. 
Bonnemaison ; — H.  de  Londres  ;  good, 
^gan^  capital    ^able-d'hote7   a    caJe 
and  reading-room   attached  ; — H.   du 
Commerce.    The  accommodation  and 
cuisine  at   the   inns    are  inferior  to 
that  afforded  at  Bagneres  de  Bigorre. 
Strangers  about  to  stop   some    days 
here  had  better  hire  lodgings,  of  which 
there  are  enough  to  accommodate  from 
1500  to  2000  persons. 
{      The  situation  of  Bagneres  de  Luchon 
is  somewhat  like  that  of  Bigorre,  ex- 
cept that  the  mountains  are  loftier, 
and  entirely  surround  the  flat,  fertile 
plain  on  the  edge  of  which  it  stands, 
fonning  a  sort  of  oval  basin  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Pyrenees.     On  the 
W.,  close  to  the  town,  the  Val   de 
TArboust  (Rte.  86)  opens  out;  on  the 
I  S.,  high  among  the  clouds,  rise  bare, 
'^serrated  ridges,  destitute  of  vegetation, 
but  contrasting  grandly  with  the  luzu- 
jriantly  cropped  plain  near  at  hand. 
{     Luchon  is  a  town  of  2000  Inhab.,  of 
I  narrow  streets  and  mean  houses,  less 
\  neat  and  civilised  than  B.  de  Bigorre, 
with  the  exception  of  the  AUie  de 
(Pique,  leading  to  the  river,  and  the 
\  All^e  des  Bains,  a  triple  avenue  of  limes, 
'lined    with  buildings,   including    the 
f  chief   inns   and    best  lodging-houses, 
I  Another  avenue  stretches  lip  the  hill 
j  to   the  entrance  of  the  Val  de  I'Ar- 
boust;  and  a  third,  of  poplars,  crosses 
'  the  valley  from  the   church  towards 
.the  river  Pique.     These  Allies  enable 
the  pedestrian  to  move  to  a  consider- 
able distance  under  shade,  protected 
from  the  sun,  and  enjoying  the  view 
of    the    mountains    which    close    the 
upper  end  of  l^e  valley.    This  range 


of  peaks  and  precipices,  among  which  \ 
the  Pic  de  la  Pique  is  conspicuous, 
screens  from  view  the  Maladetta,  the 
Monarch  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the 
middle  distance  rises  the  tower  of 
Castle  Vieilh,  which  stops  the  mouth 
of  the  goxge  to  the  S. 

At  the  end  of  the  Great  AUee  are  1 
the  Baths.     A  splendid  nsie   Thermal  \ 
Establishment  is  being  built  on  the  plan  \ 
of  those  at  some  of  the  Qerman  Spas,  I 
to  which  the  architects  were  puiposely  ' 
sent  to  obtain  the  best  plan.     It  will 
cost  more  than  600,000  fr.    Many  of 
the  Bath-rooms  already  finished  com- 
bine every  comfort.     The  price  of  the 
bath  depends  on  the  hour  at  which 
you  take  it.     During  the  morning  and 
middle  of  the  day  it  is  20  to  22  sous. 
At  4  A.M.   and  5   p.m.  it  diminishes  j 
to  12  or  14  sous.     The  Baths  stand  i 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  wooded  hill  I 
of  slate,  called  Super  Bagneres:    the  ^ 
waters  issue  forth  at  the  junction  of  | 
the  slate  with  the  granite;   they  are  I 
sulphureous  (except  two,  one  saline,   | 
the  other  ferruginous?),  and  vary  in 
temperature  from  77^  to  152^  Fahr. 
The   waters  are  good  for  rheumatic 
complaints,  paralysis,   and  cutaneous 
disorders,  but  are  injurious  in  nervous 
diseases,  and  to  persons  of  sanguine 
temperament.     They  are  taken  inter- 
nally as  well  as  in  baths. 

By  driving  horizontal  galleries  into 
the  rock  of  the  mountain  behind,  near 
the  old  sources,  an  experiment  which 
was  2  years  in  progress,  hotter  water, 
and  a  more  copious  supply,  have  been 
obtained,  but  some  of  the  old  springs 
are  dried  up  in  consequence. 

The  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  hot  springs  of  Luchon;  many 
altars  and  inscriptions,  now  in  the 
museum  of  Toulouse,  have  been  dug 
up  here,  some  of  them  dedicated  Deo 
Lixoni,  from  whom  the  place  would 
appear  to  be  named. 

Protestant  service  is  performed  in  a 
chapel  built  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  Mr. 
ComeiUe,  at  his  own  expense.  ^ 

Zigzag  paths  run  up  the  hill  behind 
the  baths,  through  the  wood,  and  along 
the  face  of  the  hill;  and  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  English  gardens  lately 
laid  out. 
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The  chief  seaton  of  these  baths  is 
June  and  July  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
.      tember. 

\*      About  200  Jiorses  and  ponies  are  kept 

^^  here  for  hire,  at  the  usual  chai*ge8,  and 

^  are  in  constant  request  in  fine  weather. 

^i^Guides  are  proportionably  numerous; 

/     among  them  Laffont,  called  Prince,  is 

^  hardy,  experienced,  and  trustworthy, 

^*  and  has  very  good  horses;   he  knows 

»    every  step    of   the   country  around, 

S  and  every  mountain  peak.      Baptiste 

^  Aen  is  tnisty  and  experienced.  Bertrand 

^  Estrujo  is  a  capital  guide,  especially 

^  for  ladies.      He  speaks  Spanish  and 

V  knows  the  region  of  the  High  Pyrenees. 

^  His  horses  are  also  good.     At  Luchon 

^^the  quality  of  the  horse   is  often  of 

^  more    importance    than  that  of   the 

J^  guide,  except  on  very  severe  mountain 

^  excursions. 

Dilvjences — daily,  3  to  Toulouse; 
1  to  Auch;  1  or  2  to  Bagn^res  de 
.  Bigorre. 

The  inhabitemts  of  the  valley  of 
Luchon  and  its  tributaries  appear  an 
inferior  race  to  those  of  the  valleys  in 
the  W. ;  not  so  well  off,  nor  so  well 
clothed.  In  their  dress  the  berret 
gives  place  to  an  ugly  night-cap,  and 
the  capulet,  if  retained,  is  black,  in- 
stead of  red.  Beggars  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  goitres  not  uncommon;  yet 
the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  are  fertile, 
producing  two  crops  of  com  in  the 
year;  the  first  of  wheat  or  maize,  the 
second,  lata  in  September,  when  the 
fields  are  literally  white,  for  the  hurest 
of  buck-wheat.  Manv  goats  are  kept, 
which  find  sufficient  n>od  in  the  luxu- 
riant herbage  of  the  rocks ;  and  the 
tinkling  bells  of  the  scampering  flock, 
as  they  enter  the  town  at  sunset,  pro- 
duce a  merry  sound. 

The  Cascade  of  Montauban,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  valley,  is  a  verr  romantic 
spot,  and,  though  the  fall  is  moonsider- 
able,  forms  an  agreeable  walk.  It  is 
approached  through  a  garden  made  by 
the  cure  of  the  village,  who  devotes 
to  liis  parish  the  douceurs  left  by 
visitors. 

A  farther  scitunble  up  the  course  of 
the  stream  will  repay  the  hardy  pedes- 
tiian  by  bringing  him  to  another  Fall ; 
and   still  further  on,   after  about    1 


hour's  good  walking,  he  will  come  to 
an  Oaie  or  vast  circular  excavation  in 
the  rock.  Fine  views  into  the  valley 
beneath.  The  summit  of  the  high  hill 
called  Super  Bagneres,  rising  close  above 
the  houses  of  the  town,  and  made 
accessible  for  some  distance  by  paths, 
commands  a  nobly  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  the  flat  land  on  the  N.,  and  of 
the  mountains  E.,  W.,  and  S.,  including 
the  Maladeita,  whose  glaciers  appear 
through  a  gap  in  the  chain. 

The  Excursions  to  be  made  from  B. 
de  Luchon  are  superior  to  those  from 
B.  de  Bigorre,  and  are  indeed  the  finest 
in  the  Pyrenees,  a.  That  to  the  beau- 
tiful Lac  de  Secuk^o  or  Lac  cCOo  will 
be  found  in  Rte.  86,  p.  307;  4  h. 
are  required  to  go  thither,  and  3  to 
return. 

b.  Ascent  of  the  Pic  de  Monn^  well 
repays  the  visitor  for  the  fatigue  of  a 
ride  of  about  9^  hours,  including  2 
hours'  rest.  A  guide  is  necessary.  Tou 
follow  the  road  to  Arreau  by  Col  de 
Peyreeourde  (Rte.  86)  nearly  as  far  sb 
St.  Aventin,  before  which  you  turn 
rt.  into  a  bridle-road  leading  into  the 
valley  of  Oueil,  which  you  traverse 
through  its  whole  length,  through  the 
villages  of  Benqu6  Debas  and  Benque 
Deasus  and  Haregne,  to  Boui*g. — Here 
the  horses  rest,  and  the  summit  of  the 
Pic  may  be  reached  from  Boui^g  in 
H  hour,  riding  all  the  way  except 
about  \  m.  below  the  top,  where  the 
moimtain-path  disappears.  The  pano- 
rama of  mountains  seen  from  this  spot 
is  magnificent,  including  the  chief 
summits  of  the  range.  The  return 
may  be  made  through  the  Val  de 
r  Arboust,  which  lengthens  the  journey 
by  1  hour. 

e.  The  Val  de  Lys,  so  called,  not  from 
its  lUiee,  but  from  an  old  or  provincial 
form  of  the  word  emi,  water,  from  the 
number  of  streams  and  waterfalls,  la 
a  ride  of  2  h.  or  a  walk  of  3,  the 
distance  being  7  or  8  m.  The  road 
to  it  ascends  we  valley  from  the  baths, 
having  the  Pique  at  some  distance  on 
the  1.  It  passes,  also  on  the  1.,  the 
pictureque  border  tower  of  Caatel 
VieUhf  perched  on  a  projecting  crag, 
before  the  mouth  of  the  Gtorge  de 
St.  Mamet,  watered  by  the  Bourbe, 
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leading,  by  the  paea  of  the  Portillon, 
into  the  Spanish  Val  d'Aran.      This 
tower  was    designed    to    defend    the 
'^entrance  into  the  Val  de  Luchon  by 
jthe    ports    of   Portillon   and  of   Ve- 
inasqne.       Soon  after    passing  it  the 
road  crosses  the  Pique  to  its  i-t.'  bank, 
and  ^  a  m.  farther,  leaving  on  the  1. 
the  road  to  Venasque,  it  recrosses  the 
I  Pique,  lo  enter  the  fine  wooded  gorge 
t  out  of  which  the  Lys  issues  to  unite 
^with  it.     After  a  mile  and  a  halfs 
\  pleasant  ride  through  the  wood,  under 
;  the  shade  of  beech  and  hazels,   the 
goi^  expands  into  a  green  bnsin-Bhaped 
valley,  of  a  truly  pastoral  character; 
jthe  pastures  covered  with  herds  occu- 
\pying  its  bottom  being  overlooked  by 
Ivery  lofty  mountains,   girt    with   fir 
jwoods,  especially  at  its  upper  end.     It 
I  as  there  shut  in  by  the  snowy  peaks 
ijand  glaciers  of  the  Crabioules,  rising 
(above  the   fir-clad   precipices,   which 
look  like  a  festooned  curtain  of  black 
Mbapery  drawn  across  the  valley  head. 
/The  centre  of  this  curtain  of  foliage 
I  is  streaked  by  the  white  lines  of  the 
I  foaming  cascades  which  form  the  lions 
I  of  this  valley.     The  principal  one  leaps 
^down  into  the  valley,  about  200  yards 
^   above  the  little  ca6in,  half  chftlet,  half 
pot-house,  where  visitors  put  up  their 
horses,  and  may  obtain  some  common 
refreshments.    The  slate  rock  is  cleft 
by  a  very  narrow  fissure  or  groove, 
called   7h)u  (TFnfer,  down  which  the 
fall,  really  a  picttu'esque  one,  dashes, 
i  The  other  fall,  on  the  1.,  called  Cascade 
de  Coeur,  is  less  striking  in  character 
I  and  less  accessible;  it  is  fed  by  the 
*  glaciers  of  the  Tuque  de  Maupaa.    The 
glacier  of  Crabioules,  which  feeds  the 
other,  is  very  difficult  of  access,  owing 
to  its  steep  inclination  and  its  crevices. 
It  joins,  on  the  W.,  the  glacier  of  the 
Portillon  d'Oo    and    the  Port  d*Oo. 
The  pedestrian  should  go  to  the  Val 
de  Lys  or  return  from  it  by  the  hill  of 
Super   Bagn^res,    the  height   behind 
Luchon,  whence  he  will  enjoy  a  magni- 
ficent view. 

d.  None  of  the  excursions  from  Lu- 
chon, nor  indeed  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  Pyrenees,  surpass  that  to  the 
.  Port  de  Venasque.     It  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult,  yet  is  achieved  by  ladies   in 


chaises  k  porteur.  The  expense  for 
taking  up  one  lady  is  60  frs.  It  is 
practicable  on  horseback,  and  no  one 
should  omit  it  who  has  strength  and 
love  of  fine  scenery.  It  may  be  ac- 
complished in  9  hrs.,  allowing  1 J  hr. 
halt  at  the  Port.  A  guide  is  neces- 
sary. The  road  is  the  same  as  that 
just  described  as  far  as  the  2nd  bridge 
over  the  Pique  above  Cast  el  Vieilh. 
Leaving  the  opening  of  the  Val  de  Lys 
on  the  rt.,  without  crossing  thid  bridge, 
you  continue  up  the  valley  of  the 
Pique,  through  park-like  scenery, 
under  the  grateful  shade  of  beech  fo- 
rests interspersed  with  firs  and  yews, 
between  whose  bi'anches  appear  the 
rugged  crags  of  the  Pic  de  la  Pique  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  torrent.  The 
ascent  is  gradual  up  to  the  Hospice  de 
Bagn^res  (1  j  hr.  ride),  the  last  habi- 
tation in  France,  where  the  horses  are 
commonly  allowed  half-an-hour's  rest 
to  prepare  them  for  the  fatigue  in 
store  for  them.  It  is  a  large,  massive, 
dirty  stone  house,  like  a  Refuge  on  a 
Swiss  mountain  pass,  belonging  to  the 
Commune  of  Luchon,  intrusted  to  an 
inn-keeper  who  resides  here  till  the 
20th  December,  and  on  his  departure 
leaves  behind  a  store  of  br^d  and 
wine,  wood  and  straw,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  wayfarere,  who  cross  the 
pass  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  No 
one  avails  himself  of  this  provision 
without  leaving  behind  money  in  pay- 
ment for  it.  The  house  is  on  a  par 
with  a  common  cabaret,  affording  only 
the  commonest  necessaries,  and  ap- 
pears a  miserable  hovel  to  those  who 
need  neither  food  nor  shelter.  It 
stands  in  a  grassy  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  high  hills,  some  way  below  the  head 
of  the  valley  where  the  Pique  takes  its 
rise  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  called 
La  Picade,  over  whose  shoulder  lies 
the  pass  of  the  Port  de  Picade.  The 
path  to  it  scales  the  hill  behind  the 
house,  and  it  is  a  good  2  hrs.  ascent, 
chiefly  over  grass,  to  reach  the  Port. 

Opposite  uxe  house,  at  rt.  angles  to 
the  vale  of  the  Pique,  a  colossal  semi- 
circular recess,  or  natural  cirque  cut 
out  of  the  mountains,  which  surround 
it  with  bare  precipices,  opens  out;  it 
is  a  scene  of  dreary  solitude,  disturbed 
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only  by  the  hoarse  raven  or  the  howl* 
ing  blaat.  It  is  approached  by  a  little 
wooden  bridge  crossing  the  Pique  in 
front  of  the  hospice,  under  the  singular 
Pic  de  Picade,  rising  on  the  1.  hand. 

"  We  were  all  puzzled,  as  our  horses' 
heads  were  turned  towards  the  glen 
and  we  commenced  the  ascent,  to  tell 
how  men  on  foot,  much  more  laden 
beasts,  were  to  pass  up  and  over  this 
wall  in  any  part  of  its  circumference. 
Up,  however,  we  went,  toiling  for  2 
bra.  incessantly  along  a  slightly  traced 
ath,  always  winding  in  zigzags,  over 
rge' stones  or  rough  beds  of  ddbris 
Hen  from  the  mountains,  alternating 
with  smooth  solid  rock.  Our  little 
jaded  horses  did  the  work  wonderfully 
well,  taking  to  the  steep  staircase  road 
most  willingly,  and  clambering  among 
the  cliffs  like  kids,  never  making  a 
false  step.  As  we  mounted  higher, 
however,  'the  rushing  mighty  wind,' 
which  sweeps  down  the  gully  with  a 
hideous  howl  and  a  force  perfectly  tre- 
mendous, rendered  it  difficult  to  keep 
one's  seat.  There  is  a  proverb,  that,  in 
ascending  the  Port  de  Venasque,  'a 
father  will  not  look  back  at  Mb  son, 
nor  a  son  wait  for  his  father.'  About 
3-4ths  of  the  way  up  is  a  small  ledge 
or  recess  in  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
in  which  lie  4  small,  deep-sunken  tarns 
or  ponds,  frozen  over  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  I'he  steepness  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  shortness  of  the  zigzags 
constantly  increase  till,  near  the  top, 
the  angle  of  the  slope  is  so  highly  in- 
clined that  the  path  turns  abruptly  at 
every  6  or  8  ft. ;  and  as  the  ground  is 
covered  with  loose  splintery  diale,  the 
horses  have  no  secure  footing.  The 
rocks  in  front  hide  all  view  until  the 
moment  when  you  enter  the  Port,  a 
wedffo-shaped  fissure  cut  into  the  crest 
of  the  moimtain; — a  mere  gate,  not 
more  than  6  ft.  wide.  On  passing  this 
dooi*¥ray,  you  step  from  France  at  once 
into  Spain.  To  tarry  in  the  singular 
portal  or  port-hole  was  impossible  on 
account  of  the  wind,  which  threatened 
to  blow  us  back  again  more  quickly 
than  we  had  entered;  so  we  descended 
a  few  steps,  driving  our  horses  before 
us,  and  seated  ourselves  on  the  smooth 
slate  rock,  which  here  dips  downward 


as  abruptly  as  the  roof  of  a  house. 
But  what  a  scene  opened  before  us — 
not  a  glimpse  of  which  had  been  per- 
ceived before!  We  beheld  an  enor- 
mous mountain,  the  highest  of  the 
Pyrenees,  called  the  Ifaladetta,  or  Ac- 
cursed— I  suppose  from  the  utterly 
barren  and  dreary  air  of  it  and  every- 
thing  about  it.  Its  huge  round  top 
and  ridges  are  covered  with  everlasting 
snow,  except  where  one  or  two  bristling 
black  peaks  break  through  it;  its  lower 
part  is  shrouded  with  scanty  fir-trees: 
a  great  gulf  or  deep  ravine  separates  it 
from  the  bare  slope  on  which  we  stood ; 
not  a  sign  of  human  habitation  or  cul- 
tivation ;  all  around  a  desert,  as  though 
a  corner  of  the  world  forgotten  and 
left  unfinished."— A/-S.  Jow-naL* 

This  road  has  lately  been  improved, 
so  that  not  only  ladies,  but  even  the 
fat  and  infirm,  may  easily  surmount  it 
in  a  chaise  it  porteurs,  or  even  on  horse- 
back. 

The  pass  called  Port  de  Vetuuque 
(reached  in  2  hrs.  from  the  Hospice  of 
Bagn^res)  is  cut  through  the  mountain 
wall  called  Penna  Blanca,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  7917  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
but  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
crest  of  that  mountain.  The  frontier 
line,  near  its  top,  is  marked  by  an  iron 

*  In  Blackwood's  Masazine,  No.  CLXV., 
will  be  found  a  moat  Tivid  and  trae  tleacripiion 
of  the  I'oit  de  Venaaqae.  The  Anal  aaeent  is 
thna  Kelatvd  bv  its  observant  author : — 

"Our  poiiOon  became  at  e\ery  step  more 
interesting  and  extraordinary  ;  for  to  all  powers 
of  observation  this  rul-de-»ac  y^m  so  perfect, 
and  all  means  of  exit  ao  inserutaOle,  tliat  not 
one  of  the  party,  after  the  most  mature  in- 
spection, could  form  a  conjecture  ns  to  the  eun- 
tinuatiou  e«en  of  the  very  pathway,  much  less 
of  lbs  pass  itself,  which  appeared  to  elude  oar 
grasp  as  we  drew  near,  and  yet  must,  if  it  really 
exist*^,  be  now  close  at  hand.  At  length,  on 
rounding  a  sharp  comer,  the  paas  started  into 
Tiew,  sMut  50  ft.  above  our  head.  .  .  .  The 
poor  animaL*,  aa  if  conscious  that  the  severest 
portion  of  their  task  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
exerted  themselves  with  redoublra  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  remaining— 1  may  say- steps 
in  the  ladder.    .    .    . 

"  Another  march  brought  me  to  the  breach, 
when  I  drew  up,  and  in  motionlesa  and  speedi- 
lesa  admiration  uit  with  my  eyes  riveted  on  the 
stupendous  scene  so  singnlarly,  so  unddenly 
revealed  .  .  .  The  Maladetta  was  immediately 
in  front,  without  a  hingle  intervening  o)]^ct, 
standing  in  ail  its  dreaiy  nakedness,  like  the 
gliost  of  some  mountain  belonging  to  a  departed 
world."— S.  .  K 
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In  the  depths  of  the  hollow 
below  the  Port,  within  the  Spanish 
territory,  the  Essera  takes  its  rise,  and 
a  low  ridge  stretching  across  at  its 
head  unites  the  Maladetta  with  the 
main  chain  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Port  de  Venasque.  To  the  E.  of  this 
ridge,  on  the  1.,  lies  the  mysterious 
Trou  da  TaurecM,  an  oTal  basin  or  gulf 
without  risible  outlet,  excavated  in  the 
limestone  rock  to  a  depth  of  80  ft., 
which,  swalloMong  up  the  waters  de- 
scending from  the  N.E.  slope  of  the 
Maladetta,  is  believed  to  convey  them 
under  the  intervening  mountains  into 
the  French  Valley  of  Artigues  Telliua, 
where,  rising  again  to  light,  they  form 
the 

Source  of  the  Garonne.  This  pheno- 
menon merits  the  personal  investiga- 
tion of  travellers. 

The  Maladetta,  erroneotisly  included 
in  some  maps  in  the  central  chain,  nnd 
even  placed  within  the  French  fron- 
tier, is  an  outlier  or  buttress,  lying  to 
the  S.  of  the  dorsal  spine  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  entirely  shut  out  by  it  from 
France,  as  it  were  by  a  screen  of  peaks 
and  ridges.  Though  the  highest  of 
the  Pyrenees,  11,426  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  it  loses  much  of  the  efifect  of 
elevation  when  seen  from  the  Port  de 
Venasque,  on  account  of  the  great 
height  of  the  Val  d'Essera,   out    of 

!  which   it  rises.      The  highest  of   its 
summits,   the    Pic    de    Nethou,    had 

j  never  been  reached  until  1842,  when 
it  was  surmounted  by  a  Russian  officer 
named  Tchitchacheff,  with  one  French 
companion  and  3  guides.  The  glacier 
upon  its  N.  flank  is  the  largest  m  the 
F^rreneesy  and  is  dangerous  to  cross  on 
account  of  the  crevasses.  In  1824  a 
guide^  named  Barran,  perished  mise- 
rably in  one  of  them,  owing  to  the 
covering  of  snow  giving  way  beneath 
him,  before  the  eyes  of  twp  French 
gentlemen,  pupils  of  the  Hcole  des 
Mines,  who  heard  his  agonising  cries  as 
he  gradually  sank  down,  without  being 
able  to  render  any  assistance.  The  crags 
and  snows  of  the  Maladetta  are  the  &- 
vourite  haimt  of  the  izard;  and  many 
a  bold  chasseur  dares  all  the  perils  of 
the  mountain  in  pursuit  of  them. 
The  Spanish  town  of  Venasque  is  about 


as  far  from  the  Port  to  the  S.W.  as 
Luchon  is  to  the  N.,  t.  e.  a  walk  of  4 
hra. ;  but  the  way  va  very  rough  and 
difficult,  following  at  first  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Essera^  wading  the  toirents 
which  fall  into  it,  and  threading  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  rubbish  fallen  from 
the  gigantic  wall  of  Penna  Blanca  on 
the  rt. :  no  danger,  however.  The 
scenery  far  more  magnificent  than  on 
the  French  side,  uie  Val  d'Essera 
being  esteemed  by  some  travellers  as 
fine  as  any  scene  in  the  Pyi'enees. 
Some  way  down  is  the  Spanish  Hos- 
pice, "a  vile  posada,"  serving  as  a 
guard  and  custom-house,  occupied  by 
carabineers,  and  supplying  the  place 
of  a  hospice  swept  away  by  an  ava- 
lanche in  1808,  which  resembled  that 
on  the  French  side  of  the  pass.  From 
this  ^o  Venasque,  about  10  m.,  the 
path  runs  by  the  side  of  the  Essera, 
and  is  very  difficult.  The  scenery  of 
the  gorge  is  ffrand  but  savage,  its  strik- 
ing feature  being  the  number  of  its 
waterfalls,  and  mpidity  of  the  torrents 
descending  into  it.  A  bath  has  been 
built  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  valley. 

The  path  from  the  Port  d'Oo  (see  p. 
308)  descends  the  Val  d'Astos.  The 
sides  of  the  movmtains  are  stripped  of 
wood  near 

Venasque,  which  is  suddenly  dis- 
closed to  view  by  a  bend  in  the  valley. 
It  is  a  wretched  dirty  and  foul  place. 
Its  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the 
gloomy  Castle  by  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted, originally  a  stronghold  of 
the  middle  ages,  converted  by  modem 
works  into  a  fortress,  which  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  French  in 
1809,  and  possesses  no  great  strength. 
It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep 
ravines. 

In  the  principal  street,  Calle  Mayor, 
are  several  picturesque  old  houses 
ornamented  with  sculptured  figures, 
coats  of  arms,  &c.,  and  some  of  these 
retain  the  towers  which  originally 
served  for  defence.  The  Church,  at  the 
end  of  the  town  farthest  from  the 
castle,  is  a  curious  Romanesque  build- 
ing, fitted  up  in  the  Spanish  style, 
with  carving,  gilding,  &c.  Another 
church  was  destroyed  by  the  French, 
who  did  much  mischief  here.     "  The 
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Tnns  are  yentas  of  the  most  miserable 
class,  unfit  to  shelter  an  English  dog. 
Strangers  are  received,  as  a  great  favour 
and  at  a  high  price,  in  2  houses  be- 
longing to  rich,  proud  Arragonese.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  a  bargain  before 
you  discharge  an  article  of  baggage, 
and  i  an  hour  is  spent  in  haggling. 
They  demand  10  frs.  for  a  miserable 
supper,  bed,  and  small  cup  of  choco> 
late  in  the  morning.  You  rwty  get  off 
with  7  frs."  —  G.  M.  S.  there  is 
nothing  tolerable  but  the  beds,  which 
are  clean,  and  the  chocolate. 

You  may  return  from  Venasque  to 
the  Spanish  Hospice  and  over  the  Pom- 
mereau  into  the  gorge  of  Artigues  Tel- 
lina,  visiting  on  the  way  the  (Eil  de 
Qaronne,  sleep  at  Viella,  and  reach 
Luchon  by  St.  B^t  the  3rd  night. 

The  excursion  may  be  prolonged 
round  the  base  of  the  Maladetta,  from 
Venasque,  through  wild  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  by  the  Port  de  Castancze, 
3  hrs.;  village  of  C,  4  hrs.;  Vitalles, 
2  hrs. ;  Hospice  de  Viella,  4  hrs.,  situ- 
ated amidst  stupendous  scenery;  Port 
do  Viella,  2  hrs.,  8322  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  very  grand ;  town  of  Viella, 
2J  hrs.,  in  the  Val  d'Aran. 
Venasque  to  Luchon — 

a.  by  the  Port  de  Picade, 

b.  by  the  Port  de  Pommereart, 

The  ridge  of  the  Penna  Blanca, 
through  which  the  Port  de  Venasque 
opens,  is  traversed,  about  1^  m.  to  the 
K.  of  it,  by  another  pass,  called  Port  de 
Picade,  reached  by  turning  to  the  1. 
across  the  meadows  at  we  base  of 
the  mountains,  whence  the  Port  de 
Venasque  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
formed  by  chipping  a  bit  out  of  the 
Sierra,  and  then  scaling  a  steep  ascent 
encumbered  with  rubbish,  and  not 
marked  by  any  path.  On  the  top  you 
pass  out  of  Arragon  into  a  comer  of 
Catalonia,  and  look  down  upon  a  chaos 
of  wild  peaks  and  ridges.  Here  you 
have  the  choice  of  two  passes,  the 
shortest  the  Picade;  on  the  1.  is  a  very 
narrow  path  carried  along  the  shattered 
edges  of  the  slaty  stone,  barely  traced 
among  shivers  and  splinters  of  rock 
upon  the  very  ridge  or  crest  of  the 
Sierra,  along  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 
It  is  a  grand  wild  spot,  tokd  is  named 


Picade  from  the  gigantic  obelisk  of 
rock  which  rears  itself  aloft.  It  leads 
back  to  the  Hospice  de  Bagn^res  by  a 
path  marked  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness on  the  grassy  slopes,  and,  though 
steep,  much  easier  than  that  up  to  the 
Port  de  Venasque.  Thus  the  traveller 
has  passed  from  France  into  Spain 
through  one  door  or  gap  in  the  great 
separation-wall  between  them,  and  re- 
turned through  another. 

b.  The  pass  on  the  rt.  hand,  after 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  Port  de  Picade, 
is  called  Port  de  Pommereau,  and  leads 
into  the  vale  of  the  Qaronne,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  called  the  Val  (TArctn, 
and,  though  lying  on  the  Fi'ench  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  belongs  to  Spain. 
The  descent  runs  through  the  grand 
gorge  of  Artigues  Tellina,  covered,  as 
you  proceed  down  it,  with  dense  intact 
forests  of  primseval  growth,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  in  a  deep  hollow  at 
the  foot  of  precipices,  1 0  minutes  dis- 
tant from  the  path,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  Garonne  issues  forth  from 
a  series  of  cavities  encumbered  with 
broken  rocks  called  (Eil  de  Djoueou, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  Ojos  de  Garonna, 
"  the  Garonne's  eye."  It  is  said  that 
the  copious  stream  which  here  bursto 
forth  to-day  is  the  torrent  whose  cradle 
is  the  snows  of  the  Maladetta,  and 
which,  after  being  lost  in  the  Trou  de 
Taureau  (p.  319),  pursues  its  way 
tmder  ground,  through  the  caverns  of 
the  limestone  mountains,  as  far  as  this 
spot,  where  it  rises  a  ready-made  river. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  the  Garonne.  A  little  far- 
ther down  lies  the  Hospice  of  Artigues 
Tellina.  The  part  of  the  lovely  valley 
below  this  is  covered  with  pastures. 
Much  timber  is  cut  in  the  forests,  and 
floated  down  the  Garonne  to  Bordeaux. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  valley  of 
Artigues  Tellina  with  that  of  the  main 
stream  of  the  Garonne  of  Viella,  the 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  near  the 
ruined  Castel  Leon,  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  the  war  of  the  Succession. 
The  Val  d'Aran  contains  32  towns  and 
villages,  69  churches,  and  20,000  In- 
hab.;  it  runs  up  towards  the  great 
chain,  14  m.  above  Castel  lioon;  5  m. 
up  it  lies  Viella,  the  chief  place  of  the 
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▼alley,  contoiniiig  900  Inhab.,  8  m. 
below  the  Port  de  Yiella.  Below 
OBAtel  Leon,  at  Las  Bordas,  the  path 
to  Luchon  by  the  Portillon  and  the 
Val  Burbe  stretches  off  to  the  W. 
Good  Bleeping  quarters  may  be  found 
in  a  farm-house  at  Yiella,  24  hrs. 
Lower  down  is  Bosost,  the  second  place 
in  the  valley,  a  miserable  village,  but 
in  a  charming  situation.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village  of  Lea  are  Baihs 
supplied  by  sulphureous  springs,  and 
a  boardin|^-hou8e  or  Inn,  belonging  to 
the  proprietor,  affords  the  best  aocom- 
modation  in  the  valley.  Below  this  a 
fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Maladetta. 
Here  the  Val  d' Aran  puts  on  its  great- 
est beauty  and  grandeur,  which  cause 
it  toran|(  high  among  the  Pyrenean 
valleys.  The  river  is  jammed  in  be- 
tween the  rocks  near  a  bridge  over  a 
tributary  stream,  called  Pont  du  Roi, 
which  marks  the  frontier  of  France; 
it  is  the  custom-house  post,  &o.  The 
Val  d*Aran  belonged  to  France  down 
to  1192,  when  it  was  transferred  as 
the  dowry  of  Beatrix  de  Comminges 
to  her  husband,  a  prince  of  Aragon. 
It  was  ravaged  by  the  Carlista  in  the 
late  war.  Fos  is  the  first  place  within 
the  FVench  territory.  The  valley  con- 
tracts lower  down  to  a  grand  defile,  in 
the  midst  of  which  lies  St.  B^t  (3.hrs. 
below  BoBost),  a  very  picturesque  and 
interesting  old  town,  consisting  of  a 
narrow  street  overhung  by  beetling 
cliffs ;  a  ruined  castle  stands  on  a  rock 
in  the  midst  of  the  defile.  The  scenery 
around  is  most  lovely.  The  /nn  (For- 
tan's)  is  not  good,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  valley.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent carriage-road  from  this  to  Cierp 
and  Luchon. 

There  are  quarries  of  marble  here. 

At  Cierp,  6  m.  below  St.  B&it,  the 
Garonne  is  joined  by  the  Rque  coming 
from  Luchon,  and  our  road  fiEdls  into 
the  high  road  from  Bigorre  and  Tou- 
louse (p.  314),  leading  thither. 

**«  More  detailed  and  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  Val  d'Aran, 
the  scenery  S.  of  ue  Maladetta,  and 
Venasque,  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Editor. 


ROUTE  90. 

TOULOUSE  TO  PAU,  BT  AUGH  AND 
TARBiS. 

188  kilom.  =  116  Eng.  m. 

Mallfposte,  daily  in  15  hrs. 

Diligence,  daily. 

Toulouse  is  in  Rte.  70. 

At  the  radiation  of  roads  outside 
the  Fauboui^g  St.  Cyprien,  called  Patte 
d'Oie,  the  branch  on  the  rt.  is  that 
which  leads  to  Auch;  it  crosses^  at  the 
distance  of  2  m.,  the  stream  of  the 
Touch. 

18  Leg^evin. 

15  L'lle  Jourdain  (H.  de  France),  a 
town  of  2000  Inhab.,  on  the  rt,  bank  of 
the  Save. 

18  Qimont. 

^  9  Aubiet.  The  road  runs  through  a 
highly  cultivated  and  very  productive 
ooimtry,  in  a  direction  nearly  due  W., 
not  inclining  in  the  least  to  S.,  all  ^e 
way  from  Toulouse  to 

17  Au(^  {Fnns:  H.  de  France;  best,  T") 
and  very  good),  the  chef-lieu  of'y 
the  D^pt.  du  Qers^  a  town  of  9935 
Inhab,,  and  see  of  an  archbishop, 
situated  on  the  top  and  slopes  of  an 
eminence  washed  by  the  Gers  at  its 
base,  and  crowned  by  ^e  Cathedral, 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII., 
and  completed,  by  the  tasteless  addi- 
tion of  its  inappropriate  Grecian  por- 
tico, in  that  of  Louis  XIV.  The  . 
church  is  347  ft.  long,  and  74  ft.  high. 
The  painted  glass  is  of  rare  richness  of 
colour,  but  is  coarse  in  design;  it  was 
executed  (1513)  by  Amaud  de  Moles. 
The  carved  aoodicork  of  the  choir  is 
equally  remarkable,  and  is  scarcely 
sui^wssed  in  France.  At  the  back  of 
the  stalls  are  well-executed  figiures  of 
Virtues,  &c.,  in  bas-relief,  enclosed  in 
niches  and  canopies  of  elaborate  work- 
manship (date  1525-7).  The  choir  is 
separated  ft>om  the  nave  by  a  gallery 
(jub<0,  or  rood-loft. 

Long  flights  of  stairs  lead  frt>m  the 
lower  town  to  the  upper:  many  old 
houses  are  preserved  here.  The  Place 
Royale,  in  the  higher  and  better  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  square; 
adjoining  it  is  the  Cawrs  ctEtigny,  so 
named  from  a  magistrate  by  whom  it 


^^L  '-/^'c  c/^A>^/^  (\  ^ji  A,Y--. i.:j  .  '  •:   c^-.-v^x^.>~- 
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waa  laid  out,  commanding  a  glorious 
tietJD  of  the  cbEiin  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Auch  was  anciently  capital  of  the 
Ausci  (whence  Auch),  afterwards  of  the 
Comt^  d'Armagnac,  and  seat  of  the 
primate  of  Aquitaine. 

A  malleposte  runs  hence  daily  by  Agen 
to  Limoges  (Rte.  73,  70). 

1 5  Vicnau,  D4pt.  Qers. 

9  Mirande.  Irms :  H.  Dupuy;  very 
comfortable;  there  is  a  lai^  establish- 
ment of  baths  attached  to  it — L.  Y, 
Soleil;  good. 

18  Mielan.  Soon  after  crossing  the 
Arras  we  descend  a  slope,  commanding 
the  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  among  which 
the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre,  rising  di- 
rectly in  front,  is  grandly  conspicuous, 
into  the  plain  of  the  Adour,  which 
stretches  hence  to  the  foot  of  those 
mountains,  and  enter 

16  Rabastens,  an  old  town  mentioned 
by  Froissart.  A  perfectly  straight  road 
connects  this  place  with 

}^i  .1.9  Tarhes,  in  Rte.  87. 
23  Bordes  d'Expouy. 
16  Pau  (Route  80).  There  is  a  se- 
cond and  more  direct  road  from  Tou- 
louse to  Tarbes,  which,  though  unpro- 
vided with  post-horses,  is  taken  by  the 
diligence  daily  in  22  hrs.,  passing 
through  Lombez,  Boulogne,  and  Trie. 

■  :  "■■''"iib^lHi-'^ ('''['■■ 

rouLousE  TO  bagn£:re8  de  luchon 

AND   BAON^KES  DE  BiaOBBE,  BY  ST. 
OADDEM9. 

To  B.  de  Bigon-e,   144  kilom.  =  90 

Eng.  m.;  to  B.  de  Luchon,  135  kilom. 

=  84  Eng,  m.      Vru'i  '-  .. 

j       JDiligenoea  daily.  ^   "     ; '  '' 

!       The  first  part  of  the  road,   across 

'  the    great  plain    of   Languedoc,   and 

along  the  1.   bank  of   the   Garonne, 

though  seldom  in  sight  of  the  river,  is 

very  monotonous.     The  Pyrenees  are 

yet  too  distant  to  form  an  important 

feature,  but  the  richness  of  the  soil 

'  and  abundance  of  the  crops  are  very 

'  remarkable.     The  Duke  of  Wellington 

attempted  the  passage  of  the  Garonne 

at  Portet,  a  village  on  the  1,  of  the 

high  road,  6  m.  above  Toulouse,  but 

the   width  of  the  river   proved   too 

great  for  the  pontoons  provided,  aod 


the  army  consequently  crossed  lower 
down,  below  Toulouse.  The  confluence 
of  the  Ari&ge  with  the  Garonne  takes 
place  opposite  Portet.  f 

20  Muret.  / 

The  army  of  the  Comte  de  Toulouse, 
aided  by  Pedro  IL,  king  of  Arragon, 
amounting  to  40,000  men,  was  de- 
feated under  the  walls  of  Muret  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who  made  a  sortie 
with  14,000  men,  and  cut  the  besiegers 
topieces,  leaving  Pedro  dead  on  thefield.    / 

13  No^,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ga-  I 
ronne.  At  Carbonne,  above  this,  some 
way  to  the  1.  of  the  road.  Lord  Hill 
crossed  the  Garonne  with  18,000  men; 
but,  finding  the  roads  impassable, 
speedily  returned  to  march  along  the  1. 
bank,  against  St.  Cyprien,  t^  faubourg 
of  Toulouse. 

27.  ICartres.  In  a  field  near  this,  | 
interesting  Roman  antiquities  have  < 
been  discovered,  consisting  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  busts,  statues,  re- 
liefs, insmptions,  &c.,  now  deposited 
in  the  museum  of  Toulouse,  marking 
this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  town 
Caktgorris  Ccnnenarum, 

There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Garonne ) 
at  St.  Martory.     A  new  road  has  been  / 
made  to  skirt  the  town,  and  avoid  the  >  t  .. 
narrow  streets  of  ^  J  j   J 

,  28  St.  Gaudens  (Inn:  H.  de  France; 
good),  an  old  and  gloomy  town  of  5000 
Inhab.,  at  a  little  distance  froin  the 
Garonne :  it  has  a  church  of  considerable  *^ 
antiquity,   in  the  Romanesque  style,  ^^ 
with  3  apses  at  the  £.  end,  and  small  • 
round-headed  windows.    The  road  to  i^J^ 
Bagn^res  de  Bigorre  diverges  on  the  rt. 
at  St.  Gaudens,  up  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Garonne  to  Montrejeau,  where  it  falls 
into  Rte.  87. 

From  St.  Gaudens,  by  St.  Girons,  to 
Foix  and  Carcassonne,  is  Rte.  95. 

The  Garonne  is  crossed  by  the 

to  Luchon,  a  short  way  out  of  the  town 
and  from  the  slope  leading  down  to  it 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  its  windings  and 
of  the  distant  Pyrenees. 

At  the  distance  of  6  or  8  m.  farther 
the  road  passes  abruptly  from  the  plain 
into  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  by 
ascending  an  eminence,  the  extreme 
root  or  spur  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  avoid 
a  wide  curve  of  the  Garonne,  but  de- 


B  road  I 

town;  I 

to  it  ' 
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acends  updn  the  nver  at  the  foot  of  the 
opposite  slope.  An  uncommon  yiew 
la  here  presented  of  the  interesting 
town  of  St.  Bertrand  (Rte.  87),  which 
our  road  leaves  on  the  rt./  "You 
break  at  once  upon  a  vale,  sunk  deep 
enough  beneath  the  point  of  yiew  to 
command  every  hedge  and  tree,  with 
St.  Bertrand  clustered  round  its  lai^e 
cathedral  on  a  rising  ground.  If  it 
had  been  built  purposely  to  add  a  fea- 
ture to  a  singular  prospect,  it  could  not 
have  been  better  placed.  The  moun- 
tains rise  proudly  around,  and  give 
their  rough  frame  to  this  exquisite  little 
picture." — A.  Young,  The  Qaronne  is 
crossed  at  the  Pont  Labrequere  to 

27  Estenos,  described,  with  the  rest 
of  the  road,  to 

21  Bagn^res^e  Luchon,  in  Rte.  87. 
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T0C1OU8E  TO  NARBONNS,  DT  GARCA8- 
^  SONNE. — CANAL  DU  MIDI. 

156  kilom.  =  97  Eng.  m. 

MalUposte  daily  in  16  hrs.  to  Mont- 
pellier. 

Diligences  daily.     With  post-horses 
in  6  hrs.  to  Carcassonne. 

Bateaux  de  Poste  daily,  along  the 
Canal  du  Midi  from  Toulouse  to  Agde: 
a  very  tedious  conveyance  (35  hrs.),  to 
which,  for  the  most  part,  the  lower 
classes  only  resort:  the  boats  very  un- 
comfortable, no  restaurant,  the  delays 
from  locks  excessive :  boats  are  changed 
at  Beziers. 
r  The  road,  on  quitting  Toulouse, 
passes  on  the  1.  the  mil  of  Pech  David 
— a  good  point  of  view  to  see  the  Py- 
renees from;  and  skirting,  at  a  short 
'  distance  on  the  1.,  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
continues  to  run  nearly  parallel  with 
it  for  several  stages.  This  great  and 
useful  public  work,  sometimes  called 
Canal  des  Deux  Mers,  because  it  unites 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic, 
was  executed  under  Louis  XIV.,  bv 
the  enterprising  Paul  Riquet,  though 
the  design  is  clearly  sketched  out  in 
the  M^moires  de  Sully.  It  was  com- 
menced 1666  (100  years  save  6  before 
Brindley,  in  England,  began  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal),  and  finished  1681,  the 
year  before  Riquet'a  death.     It  mea- 


sures, from  the  basin  where  it  joins 
the  Garonne  at  Toulouse,  to  the  Etang 
du  Thau,  near  Agde,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  244  kilom. 
s=  151  Eng.  m.;  it  is  20  m^t.  (65  ft. 
7  in.)  wide  at  the  surface,  and  10  m^t. 
(32  ft.)  at  the  bottom.  It  cost  more 
than  16  million  livres  =  33  million  fr. 

It  has  64  locks,  and  nmny  other  con- 
siderable works,  reservoirs,  &c.,  which 
will  be  enumerated  as  we  approach 
them.  These,  though  wonderful  for 
the  time  when  they  were  constructed, 
have  been  surpassed  by  many  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  in  France.  The  articles 
transported  along  the  canal  consist 
chiefly  of  com,  oU,  soap,  wine,  brandy, 
&c.;  it  is  navigated  by  barges  of  100 
tons,  but  the  traffic  is  not  very  exten- 
sive, judging  from  the  number  of  voy- 
ages yearly  to  and  fro,  which  is  only 
960.  It  is  closed  for  a  month  or  6 
weeks  once  in  3  years  for  the  ''chdmaee" 
(stand-still),  in  order  to  be  cleaned.       ^ 

Our  roaa  lies  across  a  rich  com  coun-  I 
try,  but  monotonously  flat,  which  before  I 
the  end  of  summer  becomes  parched,  I 
dusty,  and  arid.  / 

12  Castanet.  The  canal,  and  the 
river  Lers,  running  parallel  with  it,  are 
crossed  at 

12.Ba2i^ge. 

U  Villefranche,  a  town  of  2400  In- 
hab.,  consisting  of  a  long  street  tra- 
versed by  the  road. 

Beyond  Avignonet  we  pass  from  the 
D^pt.   Haute   Qaronne   into    that    of 
I'Aude,  and  a  little  farther  skirt  on  the  ^ 
rt.  the  Bassin  de  Nmirouze,  an  artificial  i 
reservoir  formed  for  the  supply  of  the  / 
canal,  which  here  attains  its  summit  J 
level  (point  de  partage).     The  water  is 
derived  from  a  still  higher  and  larger 
reservoir,  le  Bassin  de  St.  F€r€olf  mea- 
suring 5249  ft.  by  2558  ft.,  situated  on 
the    flanks  of   the    Montagne  Noire, 
whence  it  is  conducted  hither  in  an 
artificial  channel  to  be  discharged  into 
the  two  seas.     The  descent  of  208}  ft. 
between  this  and  Toulouse  is  effected 
by  18  locks,  and  that  of  719  ft.,  down 
to  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  . 
Agde,  by  46  locks.     Riquet  intended  i 
to  have  founded  a  town  upon  the  basin  > 
of  Naurouze — a  design  not  yet  accom- ! 
plished;  but  an  o6efe*,  by  way  of  iw'?-  i 
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nwnent,  was  erected  to  him  by  his  de- 
Boendants,  on  this  spot,  1 825.  A  little 
island  has  been  formed  in  the  basin 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  by  the 
deposits  brought  down  by  it.  After 
crossing  this  main  feeder  of  the  canal, 
there  is  nothing  to  notice  until  reaching 
.22  Castelnntdary  (fnns:  La  Fl^he; 
Notre  Dame),  a  town  of  nearly  10,000 
Inhab.,  on  an  eminence,  skirted  at  its 
base  by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which  here 
expands  into  a  bassin,  much  larger  than 
that  at  Naurouze,  the  only  thing  re- 
markable here.  There  are  stone-quar- 
ries and  lime-kilns  near. 

The  name  has  been  traced  to  "  Cas- 
trum  Novum  Arianorum,"  the  name 
given  by  the  Visigoths  to  the  town, 
which  they  refounded.  It  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  having  been  taken  both  by 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Comte  de 
Toulouse:  and  in  1237  the  inquisitors 
enacted  an  auto-da-f^  here;  in  which, 

'  in  their  desire  to  root  out  heresy, 
they  not  only  burnt  many  persons 
alive,  but  many  dead  bodies,  dragged 
ignominiously  from  the  grave  for  this 
purpose.  The  most  memorable  event 
in  the  annals  of  Castelnaudary  is  the 
battle  fought  here  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fresquel,  1632,  between  the  forces  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  of  Gaston  Due  d'Or- 
l^ans,  at  which  the  unfortunate  Due  de 
Montmorency  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner,  and  soon  after  conveyed  hence 

» to  Toulouse  to  be  beheaded. 

12  Villepinte.  The  rounded  outline 
of  the  Black  Mountain  bounds  the  view 
•  on  the  N. 

18  Alzonne,  a  town  of  2000  Inhab. 
16  Carcassonne.— /n»w;  H.  Bonnet, 
very  yoo^.  baths  hot  and  cold  fSi.'  J^n 
Baptiste,  tolerable,  on  the  Boulevard. 
This  chef-lieu  of  the  D6pt.  de  I'Aude, 
a  city  of  18,483  Inhab.,  is  traversed  by 
the  river  Aude,  and  by  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  which,  at  first  carried  at  a  dis- 
tance from  its  walls  at  the  request  of 
the  inhabitants,  has,  in  recent  times, 
.  received  at  vast  expense  another  direc- 
tion, in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  town, 
where  it  now  forms  a  large  bassin. 

Carcassonne  itself  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  modem  town  on  the  plain 
and  itte  old  town  on  an  eminence  above 

•  -     I  A  f        *    •  •   •  .  t- 


it,  forming  a  picturesque  background  '1 
with  its  venerable  towers  and  command- 
ing battlements.    The  lower  and  newer  I 
town,  cheeiful,  flourishing,  and  Indus-  / 
trious,  consists  chiefly  of  modern-built  i 
houses,  in  streets  ranging  at  right  an-  / 
gles  with  one  another,  surrounded  by 
boulevards,  occupying  the  site  of  its 
ramparts,    including  squares  planted 
vrith  trees  and  furnished  with  marble 
fountains,  and  running  with  freshening 
rivulets.      It    contains    several    large 
woollen  factories,   and  not  less  than 
7000  persons  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity 
are  employed  in  the  manu/aGiw^  of  cloth, 
chiefly  exported  to  the  Levant,  Bar- 
bary,  and  S.  America,  where  it  is  es- 
teemed for  its  brilliant  dyes.     From 
this  and  other  sources  of  commercial 
prosperity  it  has  increased,  in  the  course 
of  4  or  5  centuries,  from  a  suburb  to 
be  the  town  itself,  while  the  original 
city  on  the  height  has  dwindled  down 
into  an  insignificant  faubourg.  Beyond 
this,  however,  it  has  no  claim  to  detain  i 
the  passing  traveller.     Its  modem  ca-  ; 
thedral,  and  ch.  of  St.  Vincent,  whose 
tall  tower  stands  on  the  line  of  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  are  not  remarkable.  . 

The  overate  of  trees  planted  along  the  i 
margin  of  the  canal,  and  embellished 
with  a  column  of  the  red  marble  of  the  I 
country  to  the  memory  of  Riquet,  its  / 
founder,  leads  to  the  aqueduct  bridge  / 
by  which  the  canal  has  been  carried  I 
over  the  stream  of  the  Fresnel  in  recent  j 
times.  . 

The  old  toicn,  on  the  height  beyond 
the  Ai4de,  deserves  the  notice  of  all 
who  have  artists'  taste  for  paintable 
bits  or  take  an  interest  in  antiqui- 
ties, as  retaining  unchanged,  to  a 
greater  extent  perhaps  than  any  other ' 
m  France,  the  aspect  of  a  fortress  of 
the  middle  ages.  A  traveller  with  such 
tastes  must  not  be  deterred  from  enter- 
ing by  odious  smells,  steep,  narrow, 
and  desolate  streets,  with  the  grass 
growing  in  many  of  them,  and  the 
houses  falling  to  ruin,  for  it  has  been 
abandoned  entirely  to  persons  of  the 
poorer  class  and  to  artisans,  composing 
a  population  of  paupers  pent  up  within 
its  narrow  enclosure.  It  is  enclosed  by 
double  ramparts  and  toirers :  a  portion 
of  the  inner  line  is  attributed  to  the  ^ 
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IVisigotliB  with  much  prohability ;  and 
the  rest,  including  the  castle,  with  its 
curious  postern,  seems  to  be  of  the 
11th  or  12th  centy.,  while  the  outer 
circuit  has  been  referred  to  the  latter 
/  end  of  the  13th  centy.  The  former 
f  are  therefore  the  same  defences  which 
I  withstood  for  a  time  the  assault  of  the 
army  of  Crusaders  under  the  fierce 
'  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Abbot  of 
Citeauz,  who,  reeking  with  the  blood 
spilt  at  Beziers,  laid  siege  to  Carcas- 
sonne, where  a  vast  number  of  fugi- 
tiTes,  together  with  the  Yiscomte  de 
Beziers,  had  taken  refuge.  At  the  in- 
tercession  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  his 
uncle,  the  papal  legate  promised  to 
spare  his  life  and  those  of  12  others 
with  him ;  but  the  brave  young  warrior 
rejected  these  terms,  declaring  that  he 
would  sooner  be  fiayed  alive  than  be- 
tray one  of  those  who  had  endangered 
themselves  for  his  sake,  finding,  how- 
ever, that,  owing  to  the  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  had  poured 
'  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  out,  he  managed 
to  let  them  escape  by  a  seoret  passage, 
and  surrendered  under  a  promise  of 
safe-conduct  for  himself.  He  was  never- 
theless seized  treacherously,  and  soon 
after  died  in  prison,  while  of  those  who 
I  remained  in  the  town  50  were  hung 
I  and  400  burnt  alive.  In  1356  this  fort- 
I  ress  effectually  resisted  the  Black 
Prince,  who  burnt  the  suburb  below, 
and  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the 
whole  of  Languedoo.  A  curious  sally- 
port, or  barbacane,  projects  from  the 
walls  on  the  side  nearest  the  modern 
town;  and  one  of  the  towers  has  been 
split  into  two,  but  the  one  half,  though 
fallen  down,  has  not  broken  to  pieces 
— such  is  the  thickness  and  solidity  of 
the  masonry.  The  legend  respecting  it 
is,  that  Charlemagne,  after  in  vain  be- 
sieging for  several  years  the  town, 
which  held  out,  though  defended  only 
by  one  Saracen  woman  named  Citrcas, 
was  about  to  raise  the  siege  in  despair, 
when  this  tower  gave  way  of  its  own 
aocord,  and  opened  a  breach  by  which 
his  army  entered.  The  figure  of  this 
Saracen  Amazon  is  still  to  be  seen  rudely 
carved  over  the  Porte  Narbonnaise,  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  town. 


The  Ch,  of  St,  Nazaire,  formerly  caJ 
thedral,  in  the  middle  of  the  old  town,! 
consists  of  a  Romanesque  nave,  part  o^ 
the  ch.  dedicated  by  Pope  Urban  11^ 
in  1096,  supported  by  massive  piers^ 
round  and  square,  and  of  a  Qothic) 
choir  and  transepts  added  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  centy.  In  this  part  of 
the  ch.  are  two  fine  circular  windows, 
and  some  painted  glass  of  great  bril- 
liancy of  colour,  though  inferior  in^ 
drawing.  On  one  side  of  the  high-altar* 
a  slab  of  red  marble  is  said  to  mark 
the  grave  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  that  cruel  and  ambitious 
warrior,  who,  steeled  in  the  holy  wars, 
in  the  school  of  the  Templars  and  As- 
sassins, turned  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Pope  the  sword  whetted  against  the  in- 
fidels upon  the  heretical  Christians,  the 
unfortunate  Albigenses.  The  marble 
monument  of  a  bishop,  date  1264,  is 
placed  in  a  side-chapel.  In  one  of  the 
side-chapels  of  the  nave  is  a  curious 
bas-reiief,  representing  an  assault  of  a 
besieged  town,  probably  of  the  13th  / 
centy.     This  ch.  has  been  restored.         I 

Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  very    i 
wide  and  deep  well,  into  which,  as- 
cording  to  tradition,  the  Visigoth  kings 
threw  their  treasures. 

Carcassonne  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  Revolutionist  Fabre,  who  called 
himself  ^Eglantine  because  he  had 
gained  the  prize  of  the  golden  sweet- 
brier  in  the  floral  games  at  Toulouse : 
he  began  his  career  as  an  actor,  and 
ended  it  on  the  guillotine  in  1793. 

Diligences  daily  to  Narbonne,  and 
the  Rly.  Stats,  of  Montpellier,  Nismes, 
and  Marseilles;  to  Perpignan  by  Li- 
moux;  to  Toulouse. 

At  Caunes,  12  m.  N.E.  of  Carcas- 
sonne, are  the  quarries  of  marble  com- 
monly used  in  churches  and  other 
public  buildings  in  the  S.  of  France. 
They  are  associated  with  slates  of  the 
transition  series,  and  furnish  4  sorts: 
1,  flesh-coloured,  much  employed  by 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV. ;  2,  marbre  cerve- 
las  ;  3,  grey  marble  containing  encri- 
nites ;  4,  Griotte,  including  nautili. 
One  variety  is  called  "  oeil  de  perdrix."' 

On  quitting  Carcassonne,  the  road 
crosses  and  runs  for  some  distance  by 
the  side  of  the  Aude.   The  canal  makes . 
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a  bend  to  the  N.,  its  new  cfaAnnel  being 
.  cut  through  deep  excayations.     The 

I 'cultivation  of  the  olive  begins  near  this, 
though  the  tree  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
I  flourish  hereabouts. 
14  Barbeira. 
Near  this,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
canal,  is  the  drained  lake  of  Marseil- 
lette,  converted  from  a  useless  pool  or 
morass  into  2900  hectares  of  excellent 
arable  land  by  the  enterprise  and  capi* 
tal  of  Madame  Lawless,  an  Irish  lady 
domiciled  in  France.    The  drainage  was 
completed  1850,  by  the  construction  of 
a  tunnel  near  a  mile  long,  and  the  ground 
is  now  portioned  out  into  24  fai-ms. 
f      13  Moux. 
I       15  Yilledaigne. 

I       The  country  between  this  and  Nar- 
\  bonne  contracts  into  a  narrow  goige 
'  between  white  naked  rocks. 
.  >T      13  Narhonne,  in  Rte.  126. 

ROUTE  94. 

NARBONKE  TO  PERPIONAH,    PORT  VEN- 
DRX8,  AND  THE  SPANISH  FRONTIER. 

To  Perpignan  is  62  kilom.=  40  Eng. 
m.     Diligences  twice  a  day. 

The  road  is  very  iminteresting,  skirt- 
ing on  the  rt.  the  low  chains  •  of  the 
Corbi^res,  consisting  of  bare  rocks  with- 
out trees  or  herbage ;  only  a  few  bristly 
plants,  and  tufts  of  the  heath  which 
produces  the  Narbonne  honey;  and  on 
the  1.,  the  salt  lagoons,  or  shallow 
l^es,  called  Etangs  de  Bages,  de  Si- 
gean,  de  la  Palme,  and  de  Leucate, 
which  here  line  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, bordered  with  mud  and 
sand.  The  district  is  unhealthy,  owing 
to  the  miasma  from  this  marshy  tract. 
At  intervals,  when  the  road  surmounts 
a  slight  eminence,  a  glimpse  may  be 
obtained  of  the  open  sea  beyond  the 
etangs. 

21  Sigean,  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  lagoon  of  the  same  name,  was  the 
scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  Charles 
Martel  over  the  Saracens,  737. 

The  few  trees  near  the  road  are  all 
bent  in  one  direction,  to  the  S.E.,  by 
the  violent  winds  from  the  N.  W.,  which 
prevail  here  for  8  months  out  of  the  12. 

16  Fitou  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
large  £tang,  called  de  Leucate,  firom  a 


half-deserted  iawn  on  the  toneue  of 
land  between  it  and  the  sea:  a  place  of 
strength  and  importance  during  the 
period  when  Roussillon  belonged  to 
S»pain,  and  Leucate  stood  on  the  fron- 
tier of  France.  The  extremity  of  the 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  stretching  into 
the  sea,  may  be  discerned  near  this. 

10  Salces.  The  fort  on  the  rt.,  before 
entering  this  village,  was  built  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V . ;  it  is  nowa  powder- 
magaEine. 

The  little  town  of  Rivesaltes,  famed 
for  its  wine,  lies  about  1 A  m.  on  the  rt., 
upon  a  small  stream  often  dried  up, 
the  Agly,  which  is  crossed  by  the  road 
half  way  between  Salces  and  Perpignan. 

The  two  branches  of  the  torrent-river 
Tet  are  crossed  in  order  to  reach  Per- 
pignan ;  between  them  stands  the  sub- 
urb Notre  Dame ;  and  on  the  rt.  bank 
the  loftv  and  singular  castle  of  Cuatellet, 
a  double  tower  of  brick,  surmounted 
by  machicolations  erected  by  Charles 
v.,  now  a  military  prison. 

15  Perpignan. — Inw:  "EL,  des  Am- 
bassadeurs ; — du  Commerce  ;— del'Eu- 
rope  ; — ^Petit  Paris,  good  ; — du  Midi. 

Perpignan,  chef-lieu  of  the  Dept.  des 
Pyr^n^  Orientales,  also  a  first-class 
fortress  of  great  strength,  defending 
the  passage  by  the  E.  Pyrenees  from 
Spain  into  Frsoioe,  is  placed  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Tet,  about  6  m.  above  its 
termination  in  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
the  level  plain  9f  Roussillon,  and  con- 
tains 19,122  Inhab.,  exclusive  of  its 
garrison.  As  Roussillon,  of  which  pro- 
vince it  was  the  capital,  was  not  perma- 
nently united  to  France  until,  the  IVeaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  it  \b  not  sur- 
prising that  both  the  town,  in  its  narrow 
dirt^  streets  covered  with  awnings,  its 
semi-Moresque  buildings,  its  houses 
furmshed  with  wooden  .balconies  and 
courts  (patios),  and  its  inhabitants,  es- 
pecially the  lower  orders,  should  re- 
semble those  of  Catalonia,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  their  physio- 
gnomy, language,  drees,  dances,  lliose 
to  whom  Spain  is  unknown  will  be 
struck  with  this  novel  character  ;  but 
beyond  this  there  is  not  much  to  in- 
terest the  stran^r  here.  Almost  all 
the  public  buildings  date  from  the  Spa* 
nish  period,  and  are  of  brick  or  rolled 
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pebbles.  The  Cathedral,  begun  1324, 
and  continued  by  Louis  XI.,  during 
the  time  he  held  Boussillon  in  pawn 
from  the  king  of  Arragoo,  consists  of  a 
Teiy  broad  and  lofty  naye.  The  altar- 
screen,  of  beautiful  carved  work,  partly 
wood,  pertly  stone,  in  the  style  of  the 
RenainaDoe,  deserves  notice  ;  and  the 
massy  frame- work,  gilding,  tapestries, 
&c.,  which  decorate  this  part  of  the 
.ch.,  are  thoroughly  Spanish  in  style. 
The  font,  of  marble,  in  the  form  of  a 
tub,  is  Tery  old  ;  some  attribute  it  to 
the  time  of  the  Visigoth  kings.  Ad- 
joining this  ch.  are  remains  of  a  still 
older  ch.,  now  in  ruins,  called  St.  Jean 
le  Vieux.  Of  the  ch.  and  convent  of  the 
Dominicans,  now  a  military  store,  a 
portion,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  be- 
longs to  the  edifice  which  St.  Dominic, 
the  Inquisitor,  inhabited  when  he  en- 
tered RouBsillon.  The  building  called 
La  Loge  (from  the  Spanish  Lonja,  ex- 
change or  basaar)  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  mixed  Moresque  and  Gbthio 
styles  of  the  end  of  the  15th  centy.  Its 
&9ade,  exhibiting  flamboyant  orna- 
ments, foliage  and  tracery,  though 
much  mutilated  and  injured  by  altera- 
tions, and  the  coTcred  galleries  round 
the  court  behind,  merit  notice.  The 
ancient  UuiTersity  contains  the  public 
library  of  20,000  toIs.,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  museum. 

The  Citadel f  separated  from  the  town 
by  a  wide  glacis,  and  siuroimded  by  a 
double  line  of  works,  is  considered  very 
strong,  and  commands  the  tovra.  The 
inner  ramparts  were  raised  by  Charles 
v.,  the  outer  by  Yauban  ;  and  in  the 
midst  rises  a  tall  square  caiitle,  or  Ikn- 
jouy  built  by  the  kings  of  li^jorca,  and 
the  remains  of  a  cA.,  whose  &^e  is 
remarkable,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
that  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  portal  is  a 
pointed  arch,  faced  with  slabs  of  mar- 
ble, ried  and  white  alternately,  resting 
on  columns  whose  capitals  represent 
fighting  dragons.  On  one  of  the  ram- 
parts, an  arm  carved  in  stone  (dextro- 
ch^re),  projecti^ig  from  the  parapet, 
was  formerly  pomted  out  as  marking 
the  spot  where  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  going  the  rounds  at  night,  found  a 
sentinel  fast  asleep  at  his  post,  and, 
pushing  him  into  the  fosse,  himself 


took  the  musket,  and  did  duty  tmtil 
relieved  by  the  guard.  This  has  been 
reoently  destroyed.  From  the  citadel 
a  view  may  be  obtained  over  the  plain 
of  Roussillon,  extending  15  m.  on  all 
sides,  save  Uiat  towards  the  sea  not 
more  than  6  m.,  and  surrounded  by  a 
semicircle  of  mountains,  the  most  ele- 
vated being  the  Pyrenees  on  the  S., 
though  they  are  still  distant.  The  only 
moimtain  which  makes  a  comipicuous 
figure  is  the  Canigou,  Uie  highest  of  this 
portion  of  the  chain. 

Perpignan  is  more  remarkable  as  a 
fortress  than  a  place  of  commerce,  but 
some  trade  is  carried  on  in  tcines  of 
Roussillon,  also  in  Cork,  from  the 
mountains. 

For  information  regarding  passpoits 
on  entering  France  from  Spain,  see  In- 

TROIH7CTION,  d. 

Diligences  twice  a  day  to  Narbonne  ; 
daily  to  Toulouse,  by  Limoux ;  and  to 
Barcelona  in  2  days. 

M.  Arago,  the  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer (d.  1853)  was  bom  at  Estagel, 
a  poor  vilLEige  near  Perpignau. 

About  17^  m.  S.E.  of  Perpignan  is 
the  seaport  of  Port  Yendres  ;  the  road 
to  it  passes 

\2  St,  Elne,  the  ancient  Illiberis, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  "ingentis  quon- 
dam urbis  tenue  vestigium,"  and  by 
Livy  as  the  place  where  Hannibal  fint 
encamped,  after  crossing  the  Pyrenees 
on  his  march  to  Rome,  **  Pyneneum 
tran^greditur,  et  ad  oppidum  Illiberis 
castra  locat."  It  was  rebuilt  by  Con- 
stantine,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his 
mother  Elena..  It  has  a  very  ancient 
Ch,  of  St.  Eulalie,  once  the  cathedral, 
and  episcopal  see  of  Roussillon  before 
Perpignan.  It  dates  from  1019,  and  is 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  but  with  a 
pointed  roof;  it  is  quite  plain  inter- 
nally, but  the  cloister  adjoining  is  very 
richly  ornamented  with  carvings,  bas- 
reliefs,  &c.,  and  is  worth  notice.  It  is 
entered  from  the  ch.  by  a  pointed  door- 
way resembling  that  in  the  citadel  of 
Perpignan.  Many  inscriptions  and  bas- 
reliefs  are  let  into  the  outer  walls  of 
the  ch.  ;  one  of  them  is  called  the 
Tomb  of  Constans,  who  was  assassinated 
at  Elne  by  order  of  Maxentius.  Elne 
is  now  reduced  to  a  poor  village.    On 
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quitting  it  the  river  Tech  is  crossed, 
and  Ai^gelez  is  passed.  Beyond  this 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenean  chain, 
dropping  down  into  the  sea,  forms,  by  its 
projecting  buttresses  and  roots,  a  num- 
ber of  headlands  and  retreating  coves  or 
bays.   On  the  shore  of  one  of  these  lies 

14  Collioure  (Cauroliberis),  de- 
fended by  numerous  forts,  the  whole 
commanded  by  the  citadel  of  St.  £lne, 
between  this  and  Poi't  Yendres.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  rises  a 
little  rocky  island  bearing  a  Chiurch  of 
Pilgrimage,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
The  town  contains  about  2000  Inhab., 
and  is  surrounded  by  vineyards:  the 
rocks,  bare  as  they  are,  suffice  to 
maintain  the  vine,  and  even  the  aloe, 
and  produce  some  of  the  best  wines  in 
'  the  department. 

About  2  m.  beyond  Collioure  is 

3  Pofi  Vendres  (Trm:  H.  du  Com- 
merce), a  town  of  1805  Inhab.,  and  a 
harbour  of  some  consequence,  as  it  is 
the  only  port  of  refuge  between  Mar- 
seilles and  the  Spanish  fh>ntier,  and 
is  accessible  for  frigates.  It  is  de- 
fended by  4  forts  and  4  batteries,  but 
is  entirely  commanded  by  the  heights 
behind.  It  has  gained  of  late  in  pros- 
perity, fi?om  its  increased  communi- 
cation with  Africa,  most  of  the  troops 
destined  for  Algiers  being  embarked 
here.  3  or  4  steamera,  plying  l>etween 
Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Gibraltar,  and 
Cadiz,  touch  here  (?)  every  week.  The 
marble  obelisk,  100  ft.  high,  in  the 
square  was  raised  to  Louis  XVI.,  who 
caused  the  harbour  to  be  cleared,  ex- 
cavated, and  made  useful,  1 780.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  place  was  Porttts 
Veneris,  from  a  temple  of  Venus,  built 
here  by  the  Romans.  There  is  a  mule- 
path  hence  into  Spain,  by  the  village 
and  Col  of  Banyuls  to  Lcmza,  the  first 
place  in  Catalonia. 

The  interesting  road  up  the  valley  of 
the  Tech,  from  Boulou,  is  described  in 
Rte.  98. 

^  The  high  road  into  Spain  from  Per- 
pignan  continues  to  cross  the  monoto- 
nous plain  of  Roussillon,  but,  as  it 
gradually  approaches  the  Pyrenees, 
conunands  a  fine  view  of  the  Canigou 
on  the  rt. 


22  Boulou*  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  on  the  Tech,  whose  valley 
is  described  in  Rte.  98.  The  stream  is 
crossed  aa  you  quit  Boulou,  and  about 
a  mile  farther  the  ascent  begins^  the 
road  making  considerable  curves,  up  to 
the  pass  or  Col  de  Perthus,  which  may 
be  reached  in  1)  hr.  Half  way,  upon 
the  1.  of  the  road,  is  the  ruined  castle 
of  L'Bcluse.  At  the  summit  on  the 
rt,  of  the  ool,  on  a  height  above  th^ 
little  village  of  Perthus,  stands  the 
fort  of  Bellegarde,  constructed  by 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1679,  to  command  the 
passage  into  Spain.  It  is  a  regular 
pentagon  with  5  bastions,  in  one  of 
which,  facing  Spain,  General  Dugom- 
mier,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Mon- 
tague Noire,  on  the  road  to  Figueiras, 
1794,  is  buried. 

TMs  pass  was  crossed  by  the  con- 
quering army  of  Pompey,  who  erected 
upon  it  a  trophy  of  his  successes,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  876  places 
which  he  had  subdued.  Coesar  followed 
not  long  after,  and  raised  an  altar  by 
the  side  of  the  monument  of  Pompey, 
over  whose  lieutenants  he  had,  in  turn, 
been  victorious.  No  traces  of  either 
now  remain. 

Junquiera,  the  first  Spanish  town, 
15  m.  nrom  Boulou,  and  the  road  to 
Barcelona,  are  described  in  the  HlLKD* 
BOOK  FOR  Spain. 

ROUTE  95. 

8T.  OAUDEM8  TO  CABCA8SONNE  BT  8T. 
OIRON8  AND  FOIX. 

189  kilom.  cs  117  Eng.  m. ;  road 
good,  and  very  pretty,  but  hilly.  St. 
Gaudens  is  in  Kte.  91. 
'  At  St.  Martory  the  road  quits  that 
to  Toulouse,  and  crosses  the  Garonne 
by  a  picturesque  stone  bridge.  Cross 
a  stone  bridge  of  5  arches  before 
entering  Mane,  a  poor  village.  The 
fine  old  Evechiof  St.  Elite,  perched  on 
a  steep  rock,  now  a  lunatic  asylum,  is 
passed  about  1  m.  before  reaching 

47  St.  Girons  (Inn^:  H.  de  Biros;^ 
H.  de  France,  not  good),  a  "  dull  and 
crumbling  "  town  of  3895  Inhab.,  close 
to  the  junction  of  the  Salut  with  the 
Gau.  The  walk  along  the  river  is  de- 
lightful.   Good  road,  but  against  the 
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collar,  to  La  Bastide.  A  new,  well- 
made  road,  avoiding  hills,  to 

44  Foix,  in  Rte.  97.  Road  hilly,  but 
good,  to 

27  Lavelanet  (H.  chez  Elanet).— 
Good  road,  chiefly  descent,  to 

21  Chalabre  {Inn:  H.  d'Espagne, 
not  good).  Very  mountainoiu,  but 
good  road  to 

25  Limovx  {Inn:  H.  Lion  d'Or,  good; 
H.  du  Pare),  a  small  town  of  7188 
luhab.,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley 
on  the  River  Aude.  The  rich  soil  of 
the  neighbouring  vineyards  produces 
the  famous  wines  of  Limoux  and  Blan- 
<|uette.  Diligences  to  Toulouse,  and 
twice  a  day  to  Carcassonne,  and  once  a 
day  to  Foix. 

25  Cabcassokne.  H.  Bonnet,  good. 
(Rte.  93). 

ROUTE  97.* 

THE  EA8TEBN  PTBENBB8. — TOI7LOIT8B 
TO  rOIX  AND  PUTCBIDA. — THE  VAL- 
LEY  OF  THE  AEI^GE. —  VIGDE8806.^ 
AMDORRE. 

^  81  kilom.  sr  50  Eng.  m.  to  Foix,  18 
lieues  thence  to  Puycerda=s  50  Eng.  m. 

A  post-road  a«  far  as  Foix.  Dili- 
gences run  dailv  to  Foix,  Ussat,  and  Ax. 

At  Portet  the  road  turns  to  the  1., 
away  from  that  to  Bagn^res  de  Luchon 
.  (Rte.  91),  and  crosses  the  Gktronne  by 
a  brick  bridge,  nearly  opposite  the  in- 
flux of  the  Ariege,  and  af^rwards  runs 
along  the  1.  bank  of  that  river. 

26  Viviers, 

A  little  above  Beccarest  is  Cinte- 
gabelle,  where  Lord  Hill  passed  the- 
Ariege  in  1814. 

22  Saverdun,  a  town  of  3000  Inhab., 
was  the  birth-place  of  Pope  Benedict 
XII. ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  baker  or 
miller.  At  Maz^res,  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  our  road,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Due  de 
Nemours,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  was  bom  1489.  Crossing 
the  Ariege,  by  a  bridge  at  Saverdun, 
the  road  ascends  its  rt.  bank  to 

15    PUniera     {Inns:    Croix    d'Or; 

*  RmitM  97  and  98,  not  being  d«Kribed  from 
P«mim1  knowledge,  may  p6rfaa|M  be  Minewhat 
inaceante,  and  tbe  Editor  «oald  feel  much 
obliged  to  any  traveller  who  has  txavelled  on 
these  lines  for  notes  to  coned  them. 


Grand  Soleil),  a  cheerful  and  pretty 
town.  Pop.  7459.  A  Cathedral^  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  Gothic  tower 
of  brick,  spared  by  Mansard  when  he 
rebuilt  the  nave  in  the  style  of  the 
17th  centy.  A  beautiful  promen^ule, 
on  an  eminence  beyond  the  Cathedral, 
looks  out  upon  the  distant  Pyrenees. 
About  12  m.  W.  of  this  the  philosopher 
Bayle,  author  of  the  Dictionary,  was 
bom,  1647,  in  the  obscure  village  of 
Carla  le  Comte. 

The  road  still  runs  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  river;  the  valley  contracts  in 
width  and  increases  in  beauty  at 
Varilhee. 

19  Foix  {Inns:  Rocher  de  Foix; — 
H.  la  Coste,  indifferent  and  dear),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Comt^  de  Foix, 
is  now  the  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt. 
I'Ariege,  which  is  nearly  coequal  with 
the  Comt^  de  Foix.  It  is  one  of  the 
smallest  chef-lieux  in  France,  as  its 
population  does  not  exceed  4110.  It 
has  a  verv  picturesque  site,  at  the 
junction  of  a  stream  called  the  Lai^t 
with  the  Ariege.  It  fills  up  the 
mouth  of  the  valley,  here  narrow  "and 
bounded  by  precipitous  hills,  and  lines 
either  bank  of  the  rapid  river,  whilst 
an  isolated  rock,  rising  from  amidst 
the  houses,  sustains  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  Counts  of  Foix,  who  resisted 
with  such  invincible  courage  the  at- 
tacks of  the  kings  of  France  and  Ar- 
ragon,  and  whose  line  terminated  with 
the  chivalrous  Gaston.  It  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Les  Tours,  an  appro- 
priate one,  as  its  lofty  towers,  biult  of 
a  coarse  whitish  marble,  and  preserved 
unstained  by  the  dryness  of  the  cli- 
mate, stand  prominent.  Part,  also,  of 
the  ancient  ramparts  have  resisted 
time's  decay;  and  the  antique  character 
of  many  of  the  houses,  together  with 
"  the  magic  of  a  name,"  have  thrown 
a  colouring  over  it  that  makes  it, 
although  now  unimportant  and  remote, 
a  spot  mteresting  to  the  tourist. 

The  Castle,  now  converted  into  a 
gaol,  and  much  injured  by  modem 
erections,  is  approached  by  a  verv 
narrow,  steep  path,  bendmg,  witn 
very  abrupt  turns,  along  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  Of  its  3  fine  towers^ 
all  of  different  ages  and  all  anterior  to 
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the  15th  centy.,  the  tallest,  or  donjon, 
136  ft.  high,  is  also  the  oldest,  having 
been  built  1362  by  Gaston  Phoebus, 
Count  of  Foix:  it  oommands  a  fine 
view  from  its  top.  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  vain  besieged  this  sti'onghold,  in 
1210,  during  the  wars  of  the  Albi- 
genses;  and  at  a  later  period,  1272, 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  unable  to  take  it  by 
other  means,  began  to  undermine  the 
rocky  pedestal,  with  the  intention  of 
toppling  it  over,  together  with  the  for- 
tress on  the  top  of  it  I  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  popular  tale;  and  though  there 
deems  little  possibility  that  such  a 
ihreat  could  have  been  accomplished 
in  days  when  gunpowder  was  unknown, 
it  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  gam- 
son  to  surrender. 

Excepting  the  ctistle,  there  is  little  in 
the  town  to  attract  notice, — ^but  the 
country  around  is  lovely. 

The  Prefecture  was  originally  part  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Volusien,  suppressed 
at  the  Revolution.  The  church  of  St. 
Volusien,  rebuilt  by  Roger  II.,  Comte 
de  Foix,  is  a  heavy  GU>thic  building. 

A  considerable  trade  in  iron,  the 
staple  of  the  D^pt.  TAri^ge,  derived 
from  the  mines  of  La  Rancid,  in  the 
Vicdessos,  is  carried  on  here.  The 
metal  is  embarked  on  the  Ari^e  at 
Autrerive,  below  St.  Foix,  for  expor- 
tation. 

Diligence  to  Toulouse. 

The  valley  above  this  is  bare  of 
trees,  but  productive  in  com  and  wine; 
the  vine  itself  being  frequently  planted 
on  the  heaps  of  boulder>stones  cleared 
away  from  the  fields,  where  they  are 
otherwise  so  numerous  as  to  hinder' 
cultivation.  Tarascon,  a  smaller  town 
than  Foix  (1555  Inhab.),  having  also 
its  ancient  castle  on  a  rock  above  it, 
stands  at  the  point  of  convergence  of 
several  valleys, — that  of  Vicdessos,  in 
which  the  iron-mines  of  La  Rancid  are 
situated,  traversed  by  a  carriage-road 
as  far  as  Sens,  that  of  Saurat  (near  the 
entrance  of  which  is  the  fine  cave  of 
B^eillac),  up  which  runs  a  carriage- 
road  to  St.  .Girons,  by  the  Col  de 
Portet  and  town  of  Massat  (1000  In- 
hab.), and  that  of  the  Ari^ge. 

[The  valley  of  Vicdessos  is  rendered 
one  of  the  most  industrious  in  the 


Pyrenees  by  its  iron  mines  and  worka. 
It  is  further  embellished  by  the  neat 
houses  and  gardens  of  the  iron-masters 
and  miners,  and  by  several  picturesque 
old  castles,  among  which  that  of  Ma- 
gics is  very  conspicuous.  The  mines  of 
Rancid,  situated  460  ft.  above  the  vil- 
lage of  Sem,  reached  by  a  difficult  path 
in  zigzags  which  takes  an  hour  to  sur- 
mount, have  been  worked  for  many 
ages,  but  without  a  proper  system; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  supply  of 
ore  will  be  exhausted  in  20  years.  The 
ore  is  chiefiy  the  hydrate  and  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  is  very  rich,  often 
yielding  60  per  cent. ;  but  as  it  requires 
to  be  brought  down  from  the  mine  on 
mule-back,  and  to  be  transported  often 
40  or  50  miles  to  the  furnace,  and  as 
the  fuel  (charcoal)  must  be  sought  for 
in  many  situations  from  a  like  distance, 
the  metal  produced  is  very  dear,  in 
spite  of  the  cheapness  of  labour.  Tet 
nearly  60  fuxnaoes  are  supplied  from 
hence  in  the  D^pt<^  of  Ari^e  alone. 
The  iron  ore  is  found  deposited  in 
caverns,  veins,  and  hollows  within  the 
strata  of  a  limestone  rock,  belonging 
apparently  to  the  lower  Jura  lime- 
stone (lias)  formation,  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  fundamental  gra- 
nite. The  ore  has  been  worked  hori- 
zontally to  a  depth  of  300  metres,  and 
vertically  to  a  height  of  600  metres. 
Owing  to  the  unskilfulness,  want  of 
concert,  and  heedlessness  of  the  mi- 
ners, the  ore  has  been  extracted  with- 
out any  regard  to  economy  or  safety 
of  life;  the  roofs  and  walls  of  the  gal- 
leries and  chambers  excavated,  having 
no  proper  support,  ai-e  constantly 
giving  way  in  consequence,  and  serious 
loss  of  life  has  frequently  attended 
these  ^oulements.  Many  of  the  gal- 
leries leading  into  the  mines  have  been 
blocked  up  by  the  ruins.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Vicdessos,  which  is  surrounded 
by  furnaces  (forges),  there  is  a  clean 
inn.  There  is  a  path  up  the  Val  de 
Sallix,  over  the  mountain-pass  called 
Port  d'Aulus,  into  the  Val  d*Erc6,  and 
by  Aulus  and  Oust  to  St.  Girons.] 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  above  Ta- 
rascon lie  the  BatM  <f  Uamtf  a  group  of 
lodging  and  bath-houses,  &c.,  includ- 
ing   2  large    and  comfortable  JTdteU 
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<De8  Yoya^^im,  close  to  the  road,  and 
L'Etabliasement,  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  river),  which  the  traveller  may 
conveniently^  make  his  head-quarters 
when  exploring  the  neighbouring  val- 
leys. Tliey  stand,  shaded  by  trees, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  river,  at  a 
point  where  ue  valley  is  closed  by 
mountain- walls  of  limestone,  barely 
allowing  a  few  box-bu^es  to  take  root 
in  their  crevices,  but  traversed  by  nu- 
merous caverns,  in  some  of  which  fossil 
bones  have  been  found.  The  Orotto 
cave  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  above 
the  H.  des  Voysgeurs,  is  of  consider- 
able extent,  requiring  an  hour  to  reach 
its  extremity,  and  is  worth  a  visit. 
The  waters  are  warm,  acidulous,  and, 
when  administered  in  baths,  are  said 
to  have  a  calming  effect  over  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  are  much  used  by 
females.  The  batliB  are  hollows  exca- 
vated in  the  ground,  lined  with  marble, 
filled  naturally  by  the  water  rising 
from  beneath. 

The  high  road  runs  up  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Ari4ge,  but  there  is  a  path 
along  the  rt.  from  Ussat  to  Tarascon. 
Above  Tarascon  the  vale  of  the  Ari^e 
makes  an  abrupt  bend  to  the  K.,  round 
the  N.  bsse  of  the  Mont  St.  Barth^- 
lemv,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  this  portion 
of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
top,  surmounted  by  snows  and  glaciers, 
appears,  from  time  to  time,  domineer- 
ing over  the  upper  valley  on  the  1. 
The  Pont  de  Qudane  carries  the  road 
over  the  stream  of  the  Aston,  descend- 
ing fr\>m  the  loftv  and  snowy  range 
separating  France  from  Andorra.  Nu- 
merous old  ruined  castles,  built  ori- 
ginally to  command  the  valley  or  de- 
fend the  fr^uented  passage  through  it 
into  Catalonia,  occur  at  intervals,  rising 
on  peaked  eminences  above  the  valley; 
but  the  largest  and  most  lordly  and 
picturesque  of  all  is  that  of  Lordat, 
near  Cabannes;  its  origin  is  attributed 
to  the  Moors  or  Goths.  Iron-works  m 
equal  number  alternate  with  these 
feudal  remains;  thus  the  romantic  as- 
sociations of  former  times  combine 
with  the  active  industry  of  the  present 
to  add  an  interest  to  a  valley  which 
derives  so  many  attractions  besides 
from  the  beauties  of  nature.    Its  an- 


cient inhabitants  were  called  Tectosages, 
from  the  sagum,  or  cloak,  which  they 
wore,  which  has  descended  to  the 
present  generation,  who,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  still  designate  it  by  the 
same  niame,  in  their  patois,  "  im  aayo** 

Ax,  13  m.  above  Ussat. — Inn^i :  H. 
d'Espagne;  H.  de  France;  both  ex- 
tremely dirty.  Ax  is  a  town  of  2000 
Inhab.,  prettily  situated  amidst  gra- 
nitic mountains,  at  the  junction  of  3 
valleys,  out  of  which  issue  3  moun- 
tain torrents,  whose  streams  combine, 
in  or  near  the  town,  to  form  the  river 
Ari^e. 

In  the  name  Ax  it  is  easy  to  discover 
the  Latin  AqvuB,  derived  from  the  hot 
tulphweous  aprmgs  which  bunt  out  on 
all  sides;  indeed  there  appears  to  be  a 
natural  kettle  of  boiling  water  under 
the  town.  More  than  30  hot  sources 
issue  forth  in  different  parts  of  it, 
varying  in  temperature  from  113°  to 
168**  of  Fahr. ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
cold  one  must  resort  to  the  river;  and 
even  it,  in  some  parts,  is  rendered 
tepid  by  hot  springs  rising  in  its  very 
bed:  the  snow  rests  but  a  few  instants 
on  a  soil  so  thoroughly  heated  from 
below.  Besides  the  application  of  the 
waters  to  baths,  of  which  there  are  2 
or  3  establishments,  and  for  drinking, 
it  is  turned  to  various  domestic  and 
economic  purposes  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  wash  not  only  their  linen,  but  a 
vast  quantity  of  wool  in  its  tepid 
streams.  The  town  itself  is  a  miser- 
able collection  of  dirty  lanes,  the  only 
considerable  buildings  being  the  hotels 
and  hoq>itals,  one  of  which  has  been 
constructed  by  government  for  mili- 
taiy  patients.  Near  the  hospital  is  an 
ancient  bath,  established  in  1200,  and 
still  called  Baatin  des  Ladres,  or  Lepers' 
Basin. 

The  carriage-road  up  the  valley 
ceases  shortly  before  reaching  Merens 
— a  poor  village;  beyond  it  the  moun- 
tains close  in  and  form  a  long,  gloomy 
defile;  it  afterwards  expands  into  an 
open,  stony,  and  uninteresting  tract. 
A  very  rough  and  steep  path  leads  to 
Hospitalet  (12  m.  from  Ax),  a  journey 
of  '6\  h.  on  horseback.  This  is  a  poor 
hamlet,  but  has  a  small  inn.  1 J  hour's 
ride  above  this  is  the  pass  or  col  over 
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the  mountain,  called  Port  de  Puy- 
maitrinSf  upon  which  a  cuBtom-house  is 
planted.  [Close  to  this  pass,  on  the 
W.,  begins  the  territory  of  Andorre,  a 
small  neutral  state  between  France  and 
Spain,  which  has  been  allowed  by  its 
powerful  neighbours,  partly  through 
its  insignificance  and  poverty,  to  main- 
tain an  independent  existence,  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,  for  six 
centuries  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  republic 
of  San  Marino  in  Italy.  It  is  shut  in 
by  high  mountains  on  all  sides  but  the 
S.,  where  the  river  Embalire  issues  out 
towards  the  Spanish  town  of  Urgel. 
Its  population  amounts  to  about  1 5, 000, 
and  its  capital,  Andorre,  numbers  about 
2000.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of 
24,  a  syndic,  and  2  viguiers,  or  magis- 
trates, appointed,  one  by  the  sovereign  of 
France,  who,  as  protector  of  Andorre, 
receives  960  fr.  of  tribute  yearly,  the 
other  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel.  It  con- 
sists of  3  valleys,  hemmed  in  by  grand 
mountains  of  great  elevation:  its  pro- 
ductions are  limited  nearly  to  wood 
and  iron;  and  from  the  sale  of  these 
(and  fix)m  smuggling)  the  inhabitants 
are  enabled  to  purchase  com  and  other 
necessaries,  which  their  barren  and 
lofty  country  refuses  to  yield.  For 
the  traveller  there  is  no  accommoda- 
tion; and  he  that  ventures  thither,  if 
he  be  not  prepared  to -sleep  in  the  open 
air,  with  some  risk  of  starving,  should 
carry  letters  with  him  from  persons  of 
authority  at  Ax  to  some  of  the  wealthy 
proprietors.  The  only  English  travel- 
ler who  has  given  an  account  of  An- 
dorre, derived  from  a  personal^  ac- 
quaintance with  the  country,  is  the 
Hon.  Erskine  Murray.] 

After  passing  the  crest  of  the  great 
chain  by  the  Port  de  Puymaurins,  the 
path  descends  the  S.  slope,  through  a 
very  wild  valley,  strewn  with  rocks, 
passing  the  hamlets  of  Portd  and  Port*, 
near  which  a  path  strikes  off  to  the  rt. 
up  a  minor  valley  into  Andorre.  Be- 
tween Porta  and  Courbassil  is  the  old 
ruined  castle,  after  which  the  I'ale  is 
named,  called  Tour  du  Carol,  built,  ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition,  by  the 
Moors;  but  upon  the  conquest  of  this 
-  country  and  their  expulsion  from  it  by 


Charlemagne,  the  towers  were  chris- 
tened Carol,  after  him.  They  occupy 
a  very  picturesque  position  on  the  top 
of  an  immense  isolated  mass  of  granite, 
rising  in  the  midst  of  this  narrow  and 
rugged  valley.  Beyond  Courbassil  is 
the  village  called  Tour  de  Carol,  situ- 
ated within  a  mile  of  the  Spanish 
frontier,  which  is  marked  neither  by 
stream  nor  mountain,  but  is  a  mere 
imaginary  line  at  this  point.  About  2 
m.  within  it  lies  the  Spanish  town  of 

Puycerda,  13  m.  from  Hospitalet. 
See  Handbook  for  Spain. 

The  road  hence  to  Perpignan,  by 
Mont  Louis  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Tech,  is  described  in  Rte.  98. 


ROUTE  98.* 

EASTERN  PYRENEES.  —  PERPIGNAN  TO 
MONT  LOUIS  AND  PUYCERDA,  BY  THE 
VAIXEYS  OF  THE  TET  AND  TECH. — 
ASCENT  OF  THE  CANIGOU. 

About  47  Eng.  m. 

A  post-road  as  far  as  Olette,  but  not 
always  provided  with  horses. 

The  vale  of  the  Tet,  up  whose  rt. 
bank  our  road  ascends,  is  flattened 
down  and  absorbed  in  the  great  plain 
of  Roussillon,  near  Perpisnan,  and  it  is 
not  until  after  leaving  beliind,  at  some 
distance, 

24  lUe,  a  walled  town  of  3000  Inhab., 
that  the  road  enters  fairly  among  the 
mountains.  From  yin<^,  another  town, 
the  ascent  is  gradual  to 

18  Prades.  This  town  of  3013  In- 
hab.  possesses  a  tolerable  Inn,  but  is 
in  no  wise  remarkable,  except  for  its 
pretty  situation  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Tet,  in  a  valley  abounding  in  com, 
wine,  and  fruits,  vineyards  terraced  up 
the  hill-sides,  maize  and  hemp  fields. 
'*  The  banks  on  the  rt.  and  1.  are  spot- 
ted with  villages,  and  clustered  with 
old  ch&teaux."  Prades  lies  at  the  N. 
base  of  the  Canigou,  whose  summit 
may  be  reached  by  8  or  9  hours'  walk 
up  the  vale  of  LentillA. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  more 

interesting   wav  of   approaching   the 

Canigou,  pursuing  the  high  road  into 

Spain  (Rte.  94)  as  fiur  as  Boulou  (22 

•  See  note  to  Boate  97. 
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kilom.),  where  it  turns  to  the  S.W.  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Tech.  At  Ceret,  6  m. 
up,  the  river  is  spanned  by  an  ancient 
bridge  of  a  single  bold  arcn,  144  fb.  in 
the  opening,  whose  construction  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Visigoth  kings,  but 
which  in  reality  is  not  older  thsui  1352. 
It  IB  very  narrow,  and  the  arch  thins 
out  towards  the  keystone.  Ceret,  a 
town  of  3000  Inhab.,  is  about  a  niile 
&rther;  and  7  m.  above  it  is  the  small 
fort  of  Arles-les-Bains,  constructed  by 
Louis  XIY .,  on  the  top  of  an  eminence, 
from  whose  base  issue  hot  sulphureous 
springs  of  a  temperature  of  157°  Fahr. 
They  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  vaulted  chamber  in  which  one  of 
them  is  still  received  is  of  their  build- 
ing, but  is  remai'kable  only  for  its 
solidity.  Between  this  and  the  town 
of  Arlos  are  some  iron-forges,  where 
the  ore  derived  from  mines  situated 
high  up  on  the  N.  flank  of  the  Canigou, 
and  brought  hither  on  mules'  backs,  is 
smelted.  The  Tech  is  again  crossed 
before  entering  the  town;  it  has  2000 
Inhab.  The  Ch.  is  ancient;  the  front 
and  portal  enriched  with  curious  carv- 
ing, m  white  marble,  dated  from  1045. 
On  the  1.  of  the  facade,  under  a  sort  of 
shed,  is  a  very  ancient  sarcophagus 
resting  on  4  feet,  filled  with  miracle- 
working  water,  which  is  never  ex- 
hausted, and  is  sold  at  20  sous  the 
Tial-full.  It  owes  its  virtues  to  the 
coffin  having  enclosed  the  relics  of 
two  saints,  which  were  ][)rought  from 
Rome  to  free  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aries  from  dragons,  lions,  &c.,  which 
then  infested  it!  Adjoining  the  Ch. 
is  a  cloister,  a  range  of  pointed  arches 
on  slender  pillars,  of  the  13th  oenty., 
without  a  roof. 

About  10  m.  distant  among  the 
mountains,  and  approached  by  steep 
paths,  from  which  fine  views  are  ob- 
tained of  the  Canigou,  is  the  Roman- 
esque Ch.  of  Coustouges,  which  may 
interest  the  antiquary,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  date  from  the  9th  centy. 

8  m.  above  Aries,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Tech,  lies  Pratz  de  MoUo,  a  fron- 
tier town  of  4000  Inhab.,  surrounded 
by  old-fashioned  fortifications,  but 
commanded  on  the  height  above  by 
the  Sclent  Fort  Legarde,  constructed 


from  the  plans  of  Vauban.  A  mule« 
path  runs  hence  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Spanish  town  Compredon. 

The  ascent  of  the  Canigou^  which 
projects  forward  from  the  great  chain 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  rises,  almost  iso- 
lated, above  the  plain  of  Roussillon,  to 
a  height  of  9141  ft.,  was  made  by  Mr. 
E.  Murray  from  Aries.  He  followed 
the  mule-paths  leading  to  the  iron- 
mines,  as  far  as  the  old  tower  of  Bat^res, 
standing  on  a  ridge  whence  you  look 
down  upon  both  valleys  of  the  Tech 
and  Tet  ;  and  after  3  or  4  hours' 
scrambling  from  this  ^  ridge,  "  up 
steps,  along  precipices,  and  over  snow 
wreaths,"  attained  the  summit;  whence 
the  eye  surveys  the  plain  of  Roussillon, 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  Perpignan  on  its  margin ;  the 
valleys  boi*dering  on  the  Tet ;  the 
mountain  range  of  Catalonia  on  the  S. ; 
and  on  the  W.  the  chain  separating 
Roussillon  from  the  Vale  of  Ari^ge. 
''The  ascent  or  descent  to  Valmania is 
so  difficult  and  dangerous  as  to  deter 
many  an  aspirant  from  attempting  to 
surmount  it;  but  no  one,  with  a  toler- 
able pair  of  legs,  good  lungs,  and  not 
unaccustomed  to  mountain  climbing, 
ought  to  be  discouraged:  should  he 
succeed,  he  will  find  himself  amply  re- 
paid for  his  toil  and  fatigue."  Val- 
mania is  a  hamlet,  composed  of  a  few 
Siiners'  houses,  and  a  very  humble 
cabaret,  which  will  afford  night  shelter, 
and  fresh  eggs,  with  vin  du  pays,  in  a 
wild  situation  under  an,  old  ruined 
castle.  The  iron-mines  occur  near  the 
junction  of  a  limestone  (of  the  age  of 
the-  chalk)  with  the  granite.  It  is  a 
five  hours'  walk  hence  to  Prades,  de- 
scending the  vale  of  the  Lentilla, 
through  picturesque  scenery,  and  join- 
ing the  lugh  road  near  Vinca. 


Above  Prades  the  plain  of  the  Tet 
contracts  into  a  valley ;  and,  after  pass- 
ing the  old  castle  of  Risk,  the  cradle  of 
a  noble  line,  whence  came  the  Counts 
of  Arragon  and  Barcelona,  narrows  to 
a  gorge  at  Villefranche,  a  town  forti-  * 
fied  by  Vauban,  but  not  strong,  be- 
cause commanded  by  the  neighbouring 
heights,  which  squeeze  it  in  as  it  were, 
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and  leave  barely  space  for  its  two  nar- 
row streets,  and  the  river  below. 

8^  m.  from  Prades,  in  the  vale  of 
Oomeilla,  which  penetrates  S.  from 
this  into  the  flanks  of  the  Canigou,  lies 
Vemet,  a  watering-place,  supplied  by 
hot  sulphurous  springs  bursting  out  of 
a  slaty  quartzose  rock,  which  here  com- 
poses the  Pyrensean  chain.  They  are 
useful  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  para- 
lysis, wounds,  and  ulcers.  The  place 
was  visited  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1846. 
Above  Vemet  rises  the  ruined  abbey 
St.  Martin  de  Canigou. 

The  high  road  crosses  the  Tet,  by  a 
bridge,  on  quitting  Villefranche,  and 
terminates  soon  after,  giving  place  to  a 
mere  mule-path. 

16  Olette.  2  m.  farther  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  ceases;  the  valley  be- 
comes sterile  and  wild;  the  road, 
ascending  more  rapidly,  traverses  a 
narrow  defile,  guarded  and  closed,  in 
ancient  times,  by  walls,  towers,  and 
gateways,  whose  ruins  stUl  remain.  To 
this  succeeds  an  open  expanse,  a  table- 
land of  green  meadow,  a  pastoral  scene, 
surrounded  by  fir-clad  heights;  and  in 
the  midst,  at  a  distance  of  10  m.  above 
Olette,  stands 

Mont  Louis  (a  tolerable  TntC),  a  fron- 
tier fortress  (442  Inhab.),  built  1684  by 
Vauban  to  guard  the  passage  from  Spain. 


The  town  consists  of  8  short  streets, 
in  straight  lines,  crossing  one  another 
at  right  angles,  surmounted  by  the 
Citadel,  whose  casemates  afibrd  shelter 
for  800  men.  A  road  runs  N.  from 
this  to  Carcassonne  (Rte.  93),  and  a 
path  over  the  mountains  by  Langles 
into  the  vale  of  the  Ari^ge. 

About  2  m.  from  Mont  Louis,  and  at 
a  height  of  1150  ft.  above  it,  5114  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  is  the  pass  over 
the  mountains,  called  Col  de  la  Perche. 
The  path  from  it  descends  into  the 
basin-shaped  valley  of  the  Cerdagne 
Frangaise,  traversed  by  numerous 
streams,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Seyre,  or  Segre,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ebro,  The  territory  of  France  has 
here  been  pushed,  for  some  distance, 
down  the  S.  slope  of  the  backbone  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Spaniards  occupy  the  head  of  the 
vale  of  the  Qaronne,  on  the  N.  of  the 
chain  (Rte.  87).  5  m.  below,  the  col 
is  Saillagouaa,  a  town  of  400  Inhab. ; 
2  m.  fsuiiher  is  Llivia;  and  3  m.  more 
carry  the  traveller  across  the  frontier 
to  the  first  Spanish  town,  Puyoerda 
(10  m.  from  M!ont  Louis).  See  Hand- 
book FOR  TrAVELLEBS  IN  SPAIN. 

The  road  from  Puyoerda  to  Toulouse 
is  described  in  Rte.  97. 
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103  OrleanB  to  Clermont  by  Yier- 
son,  Bourges  (Nevers),  Mou- 
lina,  and  Vichy  {Railway)      .  339 

104  Paris  to  Dijon,  by  Melun, 
Fcntamehleau,  SenSf  Joigny, 
Tonnerre  [Atueerre], — ^Paris  and 
Lyons  Railway  A  .         •  344 

105  pins  to  Lyons,  by  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Montargis,  Newrs,  M<m- 
Ima  [Baths  of  Vichy^     .  .  356 

106  Dijon  to  ChdhnS'Sur-SaSne,  by 
Paris  and  Lyons  Railway  B     .  363 

107  Nevers  to  Cb&lons-sur-Sadne, 

by  Ch&teau-Chinon  and  Autun  366 

1 08  CniUons-sur-Sadne  to  Lyons,  by 
Jfdoon. — Descent  of  the  SaSne  .  367 

109  Houlins  to  Clermont  and  Le 
Puy. —  Volcainoes  of  Auvergne  .  379 

110  Clermont  to  Mont  Dore  les 
Bams 392 

111  Mont  Dore  les  Bains  to  Le 
Puy,  by  Issoire    .         .         .  396 
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112  Clermont  to  Lyons,  by  Thiers  397 
114  Clermont  to  Toulouse,  by  the 

Cantal  and  Aurillac       .         •  398 

116  Clermont  to  Toulouse,  by  St. 
Fiour,  the  Baths  of  Chaudes 
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CENTRAL  FRANCE. 


GENERAL  VI KW  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Ajioiio  the  crowds  of  English  travellers  who  annually  roll  along  the  high  road 
and  railway  firom  Fana  to  Lyons  on  their  way  to  Italy,  complaining  of  the  dull 
monotony  of  France,  how  few  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  beauties 
and  curioaitiea  were  presented  by  the  districts  which  they  almost  skirted  with 
their  carriage-wheel^Auvergne,  the  Vivarais,  the  Ardeche,  and  Dauphin^! 
Auvergne,  little  known  even  to  the  French  themselves,  except  among  men  of 
science,  in  whose  works  it  is  minutely  described,  is  best  approached  by  quitting 
the  hi^  road  to  Lyons  at  Mouliu,  and  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Allier  to 
Clermont.  The  road  thither,  and  for  some  distance  beyond,  traverses  a  coun- 
try contrasting  remarkably  with  that  left  behind  at  Moulins  in  varied  surface, 
fertility,  and  Sundance  of  foliage.  It  is  thickly  inhabited,  and  sprinkled  over 
with  towns  and  villages,  not  hidden,  but  planted  on  the  road  side  or  on  the  top 
of  oonspicuous  eminences,  where  they  alternate  with  ruined  castles.  The  chief 
source  of  interest,  however,  in  Auvergne  consists  in  its  extinct  volcanoes,  which 
of  themselves  deserve  to  attract  visitors  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Even 
the  distant  outline  of  these  commanding  mountain  groups  marks  them  as  some- 
thing ttnoommon,  while  on  a  nearer  approach  their  structure  and  composition 
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furnish  undeniable  proof  of  their  extraordinary  ori^.  Hany  of  them  swell 
into  domes,  showing  that 

<*  Tbe  Mrtfa  hath  babbles  as  tlie  water  has ;" 

others  are  formed  into  craters  as  regular  and  perfect  as  those  of  Etna  and 
Vesuvius,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  inverted  cone.  In  many  instances 
the  lava  streams  may  be  traced  from  the  very  lips  of  the  crater  out  of  which 
they  originally  flowed  for  miles  over  the  country,  capping  the  hill  tops  an4 
filling  up  the  valleys. 

Castles  of  the  feudal  ages,  dismantled  by  the  levelling  politician  Richelieu, 
or  by  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  Revolutionists,  abound  in  Central  France  and 
contribute  to  adorn  the  landscape.  In  the  volcanic  country  they  are  usually 
perched  on  a  platform  of  basalt  crowning  some  conical  peak,  which  is  the 
relic  of  a  great  bed  of  the  same  rock  which  once  overspread  the  country. 
These  ready-made  pedestals,  from  their  isolated  position  and  precipitous  sides, 
afforded  security  for  property  in  troublous  times,  and  impunity  for  violence 
and  rapine. 

The  best  head-quarters  for  exploring  Auvergne  are  Clermont,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Puy  (or  Pic)  de  Dome,  whence  numerous  excursions  may  be  made  over  the 
PhlegrsBan  fields  of  France,  and  Mont  Dore  les  Bains,  a  very  interesting  spot, 
situated  within  another  volcanic  chain,  the  Monts  Dores.  Farther  S.  lie  the 
volcanic  groups  of  the  Cantai,  between  Murat  and  Aurillac,  whose  scenery  is 
striking  and  very  peculiar;  of  Velay,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  town 
of  Le  Puy,  one  of  the  most  singular  and  picturesque  in  France;  and  of  the 
Ardeche  or  Vivaraia.  Both  the  Ccmtal  and  L^  Puy  are  accessible  by  good  roads 
from  Clermont,  but  there  is  a  want  of  communication  between  them,  and  a 
carriage  can  only  proceed  from  one  to  the  other  by  a  long  detour,  while  the 
Ardeche  is  accessible  by  good  roads  only  from  the  Rhone.  The  pedestrian 
and  geologist  will  find  hiia  way  readily  across  the  country. 

Aubenas,  in  the  Ard^he,  has  a  good  inn;  Tals,  too,  which  is  even  more 
centrical,  a^ords  very  fair  accommodation,  where  travellers  may  put  up  while 
exploring  its  basaltic  causeways,  its  domes  of  ashes,  and  craters  of  sconce,  on 
which  the  chesnut  luxuriates.  The  pedestrian  and  equestrian  can  pass  from 
Le  Puy,  by  Langogne,  direct  to  Thueyts  and  Montpezat.  (Rte.  121.) 

The  best  mode  of  travelling  through  Auvex|;ne  is  on  horseback :  the  horses  of 
the  coimtry  are  hardy,  safe,  and  strong. 

Bordering  upon  the  Ard^he  to  the  S.  extends  the  wild  mountain  chain  of  the 
CevenneSf  whicn  may  be  termed  a  moral  extinct  volcano,  the  last  stronghold  of 
persecuted  Protestantism  in  France,  "  Le  D^rt,"  as  its  own  inhabitants  called 
it,  while,  further  in  allusion  to  the  children  of  Israel,  they  styled  themselves 
"  Les  Enfans  de  Dieu."  The  Cevennes  fill  a  large  part  of  the  departments  of 
La  Loz^re  and  Gard;  and,  bv  tracing  up  to  their  sources  on  the  map  the 
rivers  Tarn,  Qardon,  Yidourle,  and  Herault,  the  reader  will  ascertain  the 
theatre  of  that  dire  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  30,000  Cevenols  perished 
in  battle  or  on  the  scaffold,  and  a  much  laiger  number  of  royal  troops  fell, 
between  November  1702  and  December  1704.  The  boundaries  of  the  Hautes 
Cevennes  are  precisely  marked  by  the  lozenge-shaped  outline  formed  by  the 
head  waters,  or  forks,  of  the  Tarn,  and  the  two  Gardens,  that  of  Andouze  and 
that  of  Alais.  The  Basses  Cevennes  lie  S.  of  tins,  between  the  Garden  d' An- 
douze and  the  Yidourle.  These  mountains  are  a  natural  citadel,  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  gorges  and  defiles  well  fitted  for  desultory  wnhre,  where  a  handful 
of  bold  defenders  could  hold  out  against  a  host;  with  mountain  peaks  and 
ridges  for  camps;  passes  and  gorges  for  ambuscades;  forests  to  rally  in,  in  the 
event  of  defeat;  and  for  escape  and  refuge,  mountain  paths,  trodden  only  by 
the  wild  goat,  and  oaves  haunted  by  the  fox;  but  which  the  Cevenols  converted 
into  arsenals  and  storehouses.    The  best  diiBciplined  troops  availed  nothing  in 
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storming  these  bulwarks  of  nature ;  and  army  after  army,  sent  forth  by  the 
bigot  Louis  XIY.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  was  annihilated  by  rude 
peasants,  and  their  leaders  were  recalled  with  disgrace.  But  the  miseries  of 
war,  the  assassinations,  burnings,  pillagings,  slaughter  of  fenmles  and  infants, 
were  not  confined  to  these  mountains :  they  spread  far  and  wide  down  into  the 
plain,  to  the  ocean  on  the  S.,  to  the  Rhone  on  the  £.,  and  N.  beyond  the 
Ard^che:  the  incursions  of  the  peasants  in  their  forays,  pouring  down  from 
the  hills,  repeatedly  spread  consternation  up  to  the  very' walls  of  Nismes, 
Uz^,  Aiais,  and  Montpellier;  and  their  leaders  in  disguise  boldly  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  these  towns  when  in  search  of  provisions  or  intelligence. 
Ajid  who  were  these  chiefis  ?  Simple  peasants,  shepherds,  labourers,  carders  of 
wool,  and  weavers,  who  exercised  the  double  office  of  military  leaders  and 
prophets;  a  singular  compound  of  psalm -singing  and  throat-cutting,  combining 
the  strongest  religious  fanaticism  with  much  worldly  vanity,  love  of  fine  dresses, 
and  of  plimder;  and  above  all,  the  most  dauntless  courage.  One  or  two  had 
served  as  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  during  the  war  of  the  Alps;  but  this  could  not 
have  given  them  that  skill  in  generalship  which  enabled  them  repeatedly  to 
bring  their  wild  hordes  to  face  troops  four,  six,  or  eight  times  more  numerous, 
not  only  in  the  mountains,  in  advantageous  positions,  but  also  in  the  plain, 
with  so  much  skill  as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  even  of  Marshal  Villars. 
The  story  of  the  poor  peasants  of  the  Cevennes  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  except  that  the  oppression  which  the  Cevenols 
endured  was  more  cruel.  It  afibrds  a  remarkable  proof  how  fruitless  are  the 
efforts  of  bigoted  persecution  and  tyrannic  cruelty,  even  when  backed  by  un- 
limited power,  in  proouring  passive  submission.  When,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
France,  Louis  XIV.,  listening  to  the  advice  of  Louvois  and  Bossuet,  backed 
by  the  Jesuits,  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  made  it  a  crime  to  pray  except 
according  to  his  own  religion,  banished  the  Bieformed  pastors  to  distant  lands, 
pidled  down  the  churches,  and  let  loose  the  Dragonnades  to  torture  the  people 
into  conformity,  a  strange  fermentation  was  produced  in  the  public  mind, 
heated  by  the  perusal  and  misapplication  of  particular  parts  of  the  Bible. 
Prophets  and  prophetesses  began  to  spidng  up  among  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity. That  wild  enthusiasm,  bordering  on  insanity,  which  roused  up  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  to  resist  the  oppression  of  the  English,  here  seems  to  have  deve- 
loped itself  among  a  whole  community.  The  disease  of  prophesying  seems 
first  to  have  broken  out  in  Dauphin^,  but  soon  spread,  like  an  epidemic,  across 
the  Rhdne,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  were  mere  boys  and  girls,  and 
all  untaught  peasants.  The  ignorant  peasantry,  believing  the  ecstasies  of  these 
preachers  to  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  flocked  from  far  and  near  to  listen, 
and^  deprived  of  the  sober  guidance  of  their  own  exiled  pastors,  imbibed  the 
fervour  of  fanaticism.  The  spirit  of  resistance  began  to  show  itself,  drawn 
forth  by  the  recital  of  their  wrongs,  the  denunciation  of  their  tyrants,  and  the 
assurance  of  support  from  heaven:  conventicles  were  held,  in  spite  of  the  ter- 
rors of  prison,  torture,  and  the  soldiery,  in  the  open  air  among  rocks  and 
caverns.  The  desire  of  vengeance  on  the  instrument  of  their  suffering,  a 
bigoted  priest  who  had  acted  the  part  whi6h  Archbishop  Sharp  is  supposed  to 
have  done  in  Scotland,  and  who  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  French  Balfour 
of  Burley,  was  the  signal  for  denial  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of 
Louis,  and  of  open  rebellion  on  the  side  of  the  Cevenols.  Hereupon  com- 
menced the  insurrection  of  the  CamisardSj  as  the  persecuted  outcasts  of  the 
Cevennes  were  called  by  their  enemies,  it  is  supposed  from  the  white  shirt  (in 
Languedocian,  Camisd)  which  they  wore  over  their  clothes  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. The  whole  of  the  Protestant  communities  were  organized,  chiefly  by 
the  leaders  Roland  and  Cavalier;  troops  were  levied  from  the  different  parishes, 
and  each  furnished  its  quota  to  the  ranks  and  the  commissariat  or  a  contribu- 
tion of  money;  and  losses  in  the  ranks  were  filled  up  by  fresh  levies.     The 
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Cevenol  force  never  exceeded  3000  in  arms  at  one  time,  and  was  divided  into 
three  brigades  under  different  chiefs,  each  of  whom  had  his  own  post  and  dis- 
trict (generally  near  his  own  home)  among  the  hills.  Such  troops  and  com- 
manders, intoxicated  b^  the  wild  harangues  of  prophets  and  prophetesses  who 
accompanied  the  expeditions  on  hoi'seback,  and  made  their  hearers  believe  that 
their  bodies  should  be  as  stone  against  sword  and  musket,  and  who  led  them 
into  action  with  some  inspiriting  psalm,  produced  acts  of  most  dauntless  daring 
and  prowess,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  nimibers  brought  against  them.  The 
seizures,  tortures,  executions,  by  breaking  on  the  wheel  and  burning  alive  (the 
'  common  modes  of  punishing  a  Camisard),  led  to  reprisals  on  their  part — ^to 
murders  of  priests,  sacking  and  burning  of  popish  churches.  Tet,  horrible  as 
were  the  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence  oommitted  by  the  Gevenols,  they  were 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  crimes,  plunder,  and  murder  of  women  and 
children,  perpetrated  by  the  ruffian  soldiery  in  the  pay  of  Louis,  especially  by 
the  guerrilla  bands  called  Florentins.  The  royal  troops  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  every  village;  and  the  unscrupulous  generals  and  governors  of  Loms 
acting  in  Languedoc  resorted  to  the  atrocious  measure  of  devastating  the  whole 
of  the  Upper  Cevennes;  destroying  by  fire  and  axe  400  hamlets  and  villages, 
and  driving  away  the  inhabitants.  The  Oamisards  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
their  homesteads,  but  retorted  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  over  the  fertile  plain, 
and  spreading  terror  into  the  cities  of  Nismes  and  Montpellier.  The  rebellion 
was  at  length  arrested,  less  by  any  successes  gained  against  the  Protestants  in 
the  field,  by  the  number  of  troops  employed  against  them,  and  the  skill  and 
generalship  of  the  four  marshals  of  France  despatched  in  turn  to  take  the  com- 
mand, than  by  the  cautious  policy  of  one  of  them.  Marshal  Yillars,  in  cf^joling 
and  bribing  the  Cevenol  leaders. 

Though  the  struggle  of  the  Gevenols  ended  in  failure — though  the  tolerance 
of  their  faith,  according  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  chief  object  for  which 
they  contended,  was  denied  them— though  the  insurrection  was  followed,  not 
by  alleviation  of  their  wrongs,  but  by  persecution  continued  for  half  a  century, 
— ^yet  these  misguided  sufierers,  who  bied  upon  their  native  mountains,  who 
were  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  burnt  alive  on  the  pile,  tormented  in  dun- 
geons, or  pined  away  their  lives  in  gaol,  gave  a  terrible  lesson  to  tyranny  and 
religious  bigotry,  and  shook  the  "  Grand  Monarque"  on  his  throne.  Even  at 
the  present  time  their  country  has  not  recovered  firom  the  desolation  inflicted 
by  the  destruction  of  its  houses  and  temples.  Many  parishes,  destitute  of 
places  of  worship,  meet  for  prayer  in  the  open  air,  and  the  traveller  in  passing 
through  them  may  be  arrested  by  the  distant  sounds  of  psalmody,  or  in  pass- 
ing an  abrupt  turn  in  his  road  may  come  upon  a  congregation  of  peasants 
attentively  listening  to  the  pastor,  who  holds  forth  from  the  top  of  the  rock, 
or  from  beneath  &e  shade  of  a  venerable  tree.  Many  fiunUies  trace  their 
descent  from  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection.  The  people  are  poor,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  country,  especially  the  Upper  Cevennes,  is  not  easily  ac- 
cessible for  want  of  roads.  There  is  but  little  traffic  along  the  two  highways 
from  Mende  to  Nismes  (Rte.  118),  and  from  Aubenas  to  Alais  (Rte.  121),  which 
skirt  or  traverse  it.  Manufactures,  -however,  are  gradually  creeping  up  its  re- 
mote valleys  from  the  S.;  and  the  railway  completed  between  Nismes  and 
Alais,  and  the  neighbouring  coal-field,  cannot  fiul  to  give  an  impulse  to  traffic 
and  commerce.  The  traveller  will  find  little  picturesque  beauty,  owing  to  the 
bare  aridity  of  the  hills,  the  want  of  foliage  and  of  verdure. 

Its  history  and  ancient  associations  form  its  chief  interest.  An  EInglishman 
may  be  willing  to  be  reminded,  as  he  traverses  this  district  of  former  strife, 
that  many  of  the  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  on  the  side  of  James  II.,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  France, 
were  employed  here  against  the  Protestants;  that  the  Cevenol  leaders  were 
encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  and  received 
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promifleB  of  aasiBtance,  but  promises  only;  that  on  two  occasions  British  fleets, 
under  Sir  Cloudeslej  Shovel,  approached  the  coast* of  Lcuiguedoc  to  support 
the  insurrection  with  troops  and  arms,  but  failed  in  effecting  that  purpose; 
that  the  band  of  Cevenol  insurgents  expelled  from  France  by  the  intrigues  and 
negotiations  of  Villars  was  formed  into  a  regiment  under  their  chief  Cavalier, 
and  fought  in  the  English  army  commanded  by  Peterborough  in  Spain,  at 
Almanza,  where  they  were  almost  cut  to  pieces  by  their  own  countrymen;  and 
that  Cavalier,  their  leader,  died  a  pensioner  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 

A  full  account  of  the  war  of  the  Cevennes,  and  the  events  which  led  to  it^ 
will  be  found  in  Peyrat,  Bistoire  des  PasUurs  du  Desert,  Paris,  1842. 

For  the  geology  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  the  Vivarais,  there  is  no  work  so 
good  as  G.  P.  Sorope's  Central  France,  with  illustrations  from  the  author's  sketches. 
Consult  also  Lyell's  Geology,  and  the  French  works  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont; 
those  of  MM.  Lecocq  and  BouilU,  and  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Doux.  Miss  Costello's 
Summer  in  Avoergne  may  also  be  referred  to.  Merim^'s  Notes  d'un  Voyage  en 
Auoergne  contains  the  moat  complete  accoimt  of  the  monuments  of  that  district. 


ROUTE  103. 

OBLEAN8  TO  CUSSMONT,  BT  VIBEZON, 
BOURGES  [nETEBS],  MGDUNS,  AMD 
TIGHT.      BAILWAT. 

111  kilom.  =  69  Eng.  m.  toBourges. 
71  kilom.  thence  to  Clermont. 

Bailroad.     4  trains  daily. 

This  road  is  the  same  as  Rte.  70  as 
far  as 

80  Vierzon  Junction  Stat.  About  a 
mile  out  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Canal,  is  the  village  Les  Forges,  consist- 
ing of  extensive  furnaces,  where  the  iron 
of  Berry  is  wrought  in  lai^ge  quantity. 

90  Foecy  Stat. 

96  Mehun  Stat.,  near  to  the  river 
T^vre.  A  fragment,  consisting  of  2 
maohicolated  towers,  alone  remains  of 
the  oastk  in  which  Charles  VIL  spent 
much  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign  in 
indolence,  and  at  last  ended  his  days ; 
allowing  himself  to  die  of  starvation, 
through  the  fear  of  being  poisoned  by 
his  son,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  1461 
The  demolition  of  the  building  has 
been  chiefly  effected  since  1812,  down 
to  which  time  the  chamber  of  the 
king,  and  that  of  his  mistress,  Agnee 
Sorel,  were  still  pointed  out. 

103  Marmagne  Stat. 

1 12  BouRQES  Stat. — Iwm:  none  good. 
Bourges,  anciently  capital  of  Berry, 

and  now  of  the  D^pt.  of  the  Cher,  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  France, 
upon  a  considerable  eminence,  rising 
abruptly  out  of  an  uninteresting  and 


flat  country,  watered  by  the  river  Auron, 
and  has  22,465  Inhab.  It  possesses 
little  trade  and  no  extensive  manufac- 
ture; though  some  cloth  is  woven  and 
some  iron  ore  is  smelted  in  it.  Its 
streets  may  be  divided  into  2  classes: 
those  of  very  ancient  ho\ises  with  gables 
facing  outwards,  many  of  them  having 
frame  fronts  of  timber,  generally  occu- 
pied by  shops;  and  streets  of  dead 
walls  and  portes  coch^res,  denoting 
the  habitations  of  families  of  indepen- 
dent fortune,  and  in  easy  circum- 
stances, in  which  class  Bourges  aboimds. 
The  opening  of  the  railway  seems  to 
have  thrown  some  little  life  into  these 
dead  walls.  The  number  of  silver- 
smiths is  remarkable  in  a  provincial 
town.  The  highest  platform  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  occu- 
pied by  the  *  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne,  a 
colossal  and  magnificent  edifice,  one  of 
the  finest  in  France,  conspicuous,  with 
its  2  solid  towers,  far  and  near.  Its 
W.  facade  presents  a  row  of  no  less 
than  5  deeply-recessed  portals,  all  orna- 
mented, in  a  style  of  peculiar  richness 
and  originality,  with  sculpture;  that 
in  the  centre,  higher  than  the  rest,  is 
decorated,  above  the  carved  wood  doors, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  admirable  execu- 
tion, representing  the  Last  Judgment. 
In  the  centre,  Christ  seated  amidst 
Archangels,  and  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John  on  either  side,  on  their  knees: 
below,  on  his  rt.,  the  Good  led  to  the 
Gate  of  Paradise  by  St.  Peter;  on  the 
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1.  the  Wicked  seized  by  Demons  and 
hurled  into  a  fiery  Cauldron,  which 
.divers  Imps  are  exciting  with  the  Bel- 
lows: 6  rows  of  niches,  filled  with 
figures  of  the  Angelic  Choir,  Saints, 
Patriarchs,  &c.,  line  this  deep  porch 
on  either  side.  The  varied  expression 
of  the  countenances,  the  elevated  cha- 
racter of  many,  the  easy  flow  of  the 
drapery,  and  the  good  execution  of  the 
whole,  bespeak  the  work  of  an  eminent 
sculptor,  but  his  name,  as  well  as  that 
ofthe  architect  of  the  building,  is  un- 
known. The  portals  have  been  lately 
restored,  with  great  care  and  skill,  in 
a  species  of  clay.  The  injuries  are  at- 
tributed to  the  Protestants ;  but  if  they 
be  the  result  of  a  popular  commotion, 
and  not  of  the  mere  progress  of  time, 
they  are  wonderfully  slight.  The  other 
portals  have  smaller  reliefs,  from  Scrip- 
tural and  legendary  stories,  and  fewer 
niches,  but  equally  deserve  examina- 
tion. Those  on  the  rt.  of  the  spectator 
represent  the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  the  Acts  of  St.  Ursin;  on  the  1.  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Ursin  and 
St.  Just  preaching  the  Glospel  in  Berry. 
The  foliage  between  the  mouldings  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  for  delicacy. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  ch.  is  the  late- 
ral doorways  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides; 
they  are  circular  arches,  adorned  with 
florid  Norman  ornaments  and  statues, 
in  a  stiff  style  dating  probably  from 
the  12th  centy.  The  N.  door  ip  covered 
by  a  projecting  porch  of  later  date. 
The  N.  and  most  perfect  tover  was 
foimded  1508,  and  finished  1538.  Its 
builder  was  Guil.  Pellevoisin  :  it  is  199 
ft.  high ;  it  is  called  the  butter  tower, 
because  built  with  the  money  raised 
from  indulgences  to  eat  butter  m  Lent. 
The  S.  tower  is  inferior  in  elegance. 

The  interior  consists  of  one  long  and 
vast  parallelogram,  without  transept, 
but,  to  make  amends,  provided  with 
double  aisles  on  each  side,  those  next 
the  centre  being  65  ft.  hi^h,  and  fur- 
nished, like  it,  with  triforium  and  cle- 
restory, worthy  of  a  cathedral  nave,  ex- 
tending all  round  the  choir.  Beyond 
the  outer  aisle  are  18  chapels.  The 
vaulted  stone  roof  of  the  oentnd  aisle, 
117  ft.  high,  is  supported  by  60  piers, 
with  capitals  in  the  Early  English  style. 


presenting  the  most  varied  and  striking 
perspective. 

The  chapel,  built  by  the  jeweller 
Jacques  CoBur,  and  his  son  John,  SSth 
Archbishop  of  Bourges,  1446,  now  con- 
verted into  a  Sacristy,  is  remarkable  for 
its  glass,  and  for  the  very  delicate 
sculpture  of  the  portal.  One  of  the 
chief  boasts  of  this  cathedral  is  the 
quantity,  excellence,  and  good  preser- 
vation of  the  painted  glass  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  choir  and  chapels.  They 
include  specimens  of  the  art  from  the 
13th  down  to  the  17th  centy.  The  cha- 
pels containing  the  finest  examples  of 
the  later  state  of  the  art  are  those  of 
Jacques  Coeur,  St.  Loup,  St.  Denis : 
those  in  the  chapels  of  Tullier  and 
Coppin  are  the  work  of  Lecuyer,  an 
artist  of  Bourges  (d.  1556).  One  of  the 
most  modem  specimens  is  a  beautiful 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  given,  1619, 
by  the  Marshal  de  Montigny,  whose 
portrait,  with  that  of  his  wife,  b  seen 
in  the  comer  below. 

In  the  cryptf  an  early  Pointed  struc- 
ture, running  below  the  choir,  in  a 
semicircle,  is  deposited  the  monument 
of  Jean  le  Magnifique,  Due  de  Berri, 
son,  brother,  and  uncle  of  kings,  and 
nephew  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  erected 
by  his  own  nephew,  Charles  VII.  His 
effigy,  in  marble,  of  good  execution, 
vras  brought  hither  from  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  which  he  built,  nowdestroved. 
Here  are  also  the  effigies  in  marble  of 
the  Marshal  Montigny  and  his  lady, 
and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  of  good 
design.  Louis  XI.,  son  of  Charles  VII., 
b.  at  Boui^es  1423,  was  baptized  in  the 
cathedral  by  Huri  d'Avanjour,  89th 
archbishop. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral,  on  the  S., 
is  the  Archevec/ie,  a  handsome  edifice, 
in  th«  Italian  style,  with  gardens  at- 
tached, traversed  by  fine  avenues  of 
limes.  Here  Don  C^los  of  Spain  was 
lodged  as  a  sort  of  state  prisoner.  A 
little  way  from  it  the  Caserne  d'Artil- 
lerie,  an  immense  building,  formerly 
the  Grand  Seminaire,  surrounded  by 
numerous  detached  buildings,  stables 
to  accommodate  the  men  and  horses,  of 
whom  800,  witii  all  their  train  and  equip- 
ments, are  commonly  stationed  here. 
The    city  of  Boui^es   is  still  sur- 
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rounded  by  Hemparts,  converted,  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  extent,  into  a 
public  promenade,  and  planted  with 
trees.  It  was  formerly  defended  by  60 
watch-towers,  all  of  which  have  been 
demolished  except  6  or  8.  Two  of 
these,  behind  the  archevdch6  and  ca- 
valry barrack,  opposite  the  promenade 
called  the  Cours  Seraucourt,  deserve 
'  notice,  as  being  undoubtedly  Roman. 
One  is  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
now  much  worn  at  the  edges,  a  style  of 
durable  masonry  (opus  inoertum)  em- 
ployed bv  the  Romans  in  their  great 
works  ;  the  other  is  of  smaller  stones, 
with  layers  of  large  tiles  in  bands;  the 
substructure  of  the  wall,  as  fiir  as  the 
garden  of  the  prefecture,  is  of  the  same 
kind.  These  Roman  relics  are  of  some 
interest.  Joseph  Scaliger  and  d'An- 
ville  are  satisfied  that  Boui^es  is  the 
ancient  Amrictim  (named  from  the  river 
Avara,  now  Evre),  chief  town  of  the 
Bituriges  (Berry),  mentioned  by  Ca?8ar 
in  his  Commentaries  (viii.  13),  "Oppi- 
dum  quod  erat  maximum  munitissi- 
mumque,  in  finibus  Biturigum,  et 
totiuB  GallisB  urbs  prope  pulcherrima." 
On  account  of  its  importance  and  beauty 
it  ^Tis  the  only  city  of  the  Celtic  Oauls 
which  thoy  spared  to  bum  to  the 
groimd,  when,  like  the  Russians  in 
Moscow,  they  resorted  to  that  expe- 
dient as  a  last  resource  to  check  the 
conquering  armies  of  Julius  Csesar. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Qarden  of 
the  Prefecture,  close  to  the  Promenade 
de  Seraucourt,  is  a  Romanesque  portal 
of  the  11th  centy.,  removed  from  the 
Ch.  of  St.  Ursin,  now  destroyed.  It  is 
a  circular  arch,  enclosing  curious  sculp- 
tures in  relief,  representing  the  12 
Months  of  the  Year;  a  Boar  Hunt,  &c. ; 
Scenes  from  jEsop's  Fables,  as  the 
Stork  and  the  Fox;  a  Fox  drawn  by 
Qeese;  of  very  good  execution. 

Next, to  the  cathedral,  the  most 
interesting  building  is  the  *H6tel  de 
Ville,  originally  the  private  mansion  of 
Jacques  Coeur,  a  citizen  of  the  town,  a 
great  capitalist  and  successful  merchant 
and  jew^eller,  and  finance  minister  to 
Charles  VII.,  who,  after  lending  his 
master  200,000  gold  crowns,  was  torn 
from  his  palace,  cast  into  prison,  and 
condemned  to  death  and  confiscation 


of  his  property — a  sentence  commuted 
by  the  king  into  perpetual  banishment. 
The  cause  of  his  accusation  and  con- 
demnation remains  a  mystery.  The 
building,  begun  1443,  is  in  the  late  or 
florid  Qothic  style,  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, yet  not  overladen :  the  walls 
alone  cost  130,000  livres.  There  is  no 
uniformity  of  parts ;  no  one  wall  or 
window  corresponds  with  another — all 
is  varied,  yet  all  is  harmonious.  The 
entrance  is  flanked  by  a  most  elegant 
tourelle,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  pro- 
jecting balcony,  or  open  oriel  of  elegant 
tracery.  Two  figures,  sculptured  in 
stone,  on  each  side,  are  said  to  be  the 
servants  of  Jacques  Coeur,  on  the  look- 
out to  warn  him  of  danger  from  the 
officers  of  justice,  but  are  more  proba- 
bly a  mere  freak  of  the  architect.  This 
elegant  palace  is  distinguished,  like 
many  other  French  domestic  edifices  of 
the  15th  centy.,  by  its  circular  cone- 
roofed  towers,  containing  spiral  stair- 
cases. Its  windows,  surmounted  by 
flat  arches,  are  ornamented  below  with 
open  tablets  of  quatrefoils,  among  which 
is  introduced  the  punning  device  of 
Jacques  Ccetir,  the  heart,  and  the  scal- 
lop-shell of  the  pilgrim  to  St.  James's 
Shrine.  On  a  little  Qothic  balustrade 
between  the  outer  gateway  and  its 
flanlung  turret  the  motto  of  Jacques 
Coeur,  "A  vaillants  Coeurs  rien  impos- 
sible," is  most  elaborately  carved  in 
tall  Qothic  characters  of  stone.  Over 
the  doorways  in  the  court  are  singular 
bas-reliefs :  observe  that  on  the  1.  of 
the  great  entrance,  and  that  over  the 
kitchen.  The  chapel  above  the  gateway 
deserves  to  be  seen,  but  especially  the 
upper  part,  divided  from  the  lower  by 
a  modem  floor,  its  groined  roof  being 
elegantly  painted  in  fresco,  probably 
by  Italian  artists,  with  angels  in  flowing 
robes  of  white  upon  a  blue  ground,  re- 
presenting the  multitude  of  the  angelic 
host,  bearing  scrolls,  inscribed,  "Gloria 
in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terrft  pax,"  &c. : 
the  figures  are  well  foreshortened,  and 
in  good  preservation.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  chapel  are  2  elegant  niches, 
nearly  blocked  up.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
terior has  been  sadly  mutilated  and 
altered;  to  fit  it  for  conversion  into  law- 
courts,  stripped  of  panelling,  cornices, 
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and  chimuey-piAceB,  bo  that  the  chapel 
alone  is  now  worth  entering.  ThhR 
pahu»  was  appropriated  as  a  residenoe 
to  the  youthful  Cond^,  destined  to  he- 
come  Le  Grand  CondSf  while  pursuing 
his  studies  at  the  Jesuits'  College  here. 
The  Caserne  de  Oendarmerie,  in  a 
street  behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  not 
far  off  from  it,  was  the  house  of  Cujas, 
professor  in  the  Uhivertity,  which  ex- 
isted here  from  1465  to  the  Revolution. 
It  is  of  brick,  of  very  solid  construc- 
tion, built  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
centy.,  and  displays  about  its  doors, 
windows,  and  turrets,  some  fragmenta 
of  elegaot  decoration.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Bourges  had  great  fame 
as  a  school  of  law. 

The  Convent  of  the  Sasun  Bleues,  in 
the  Rue  des  Vieilles  Prisons,  originally 
the  mansion  of  the  family  Lallemand, 
and  built  probably  about  1512,  has  an 
irregular  front,  flanked  by  tourelles, 
gracefully  decorated  with  arabesque 
patterns,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  which  will  please 
an  architect.  It  contains  a  little  family 
oratory,  about  10  ft.  bv  15,  surmounted 
by  a  roof  of  3  stone  slabs,  divided  into 
30  compartments,  each  filled  with  some 
device,  as  a  Globe  on  Fire,  a  Hand 
gathering  a  Chesnut,  or  other  pattern, 
rebus,  relief,  or  ornament,  alternating 
with  the  letters  R  £,  often  repeated, 
most  elaborately  carved,  but  of  which 
the  meaning  is  difficult  to  explain. 
These  buildings  and  others  of  the  same 
age  in  other  parts  of  France  in  the  same 
debased  style  of  Qothic,  have  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  contemporary  ar- 
chitecture of  Scotland,  as  shown  in 
many  castellated  mansions  still  existing. 
Bourges  was  the  residence  and  re- 
fuge of  Charles  VII.,  at  a  time  when 
three-fourths  of  his  kingdom  of  France 
belonged  to  the  English,  when  he  was 
little  more,  in  fact,  than  "king  of 
Bourges." 

Boux^ea  has  a  muaewnrif  a  receptacle  of 
antiquities,  of  various  ages,  and  other 
curiosities,  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment. A  series  of  6  weeping  figures 
(pleureuses),  in  alabaster,  from  some 
monument ;  a  model  of  the  Saint  Cha- 
pelle,  mentioned  above,  now  destroyed; 
an  ebony  cabinet,  ornamented  in  the 


style  of  the  Renaissance,  from  Agpies 
Sorel's  castle,  Bon-sire-aim6,  and  some 
portraits,  including  those  of  Louis  XYI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  merit  notice. 

Bourges  is  the  birthplace  of  Louis 
XI.,  and  of  Bourdahtie,  one  of  the  first 
pulpit  orators  of  the  French  Church. 

The  Baiiway  is  continued  from 
Bourges  by 

123  Moulins  Stat. 

129  Savigny  Stat. 

138  Avor  Stat. 

148  Ninmdes  SteA. 

161  La  Querohe  Stat. 

170  Le  Guitm  Junction  Stat.  [Here 
8  branch  Rly.  diverges  I.  1 1  kilom.  to 
Nkvers  Stat.]    (Rte.  105.) 

St.  Pierre  Stat. 

Moulins  Stat,  (in  Rte.  103.) 

Tarennes  Stat.  (82  kilom.  from 
Ghi^tin). 

St.  Germain  des  Foss^  Stat.  Here 
the  line  divex^ges,  and  a  branch  pro- 
ceeds 1.  to  Roiume. 

The  AUier  is  crossed  at  St.  Germain 
by  a  long  viaduct. 

Vichy  Stat.     (Rte.  105.  p.  360). 

CuERMONT  Stat.     (Rte.  109). 

Bowyea  to  Montlufon  and  Iferis  les 
Bairn.  Diligences  dauy.  Country  flat 
and  of  little  interest.     By 

18  Levet. 

13  Jariole. 

A  little  on  one  siBe  of  the  road  is  the 
ruined  Abbey  ofNoirlao,  so  named  firom 
a  darik  pool  near  it.  It  is  now  converted 
into  a  China  manufactoiy,  including 
The  Ch.,  a  large  and  still  perfect  struc- 
ture, and  a  good  example  of  the  tran- 
sition €k>thic  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  centy.,  1289.  The  kitchen  and 
refectory,  supported  on  pillars,  still  re- 
main, as  well  as  the  cloister. 

16  St.  Amand  Montrond,  a  neat  town 
of  6636  Inhab.,  on  the  Marmande,  about 
a  mile  from  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Cher. 
Only  a  few  shapeless  ruins  remain  of 
its  Castle,  once  an  important  strong- 
hold, belonging  to  the  princes  de  Condi, 
in  which  the  sickly  infant  who  grew  to 
be  le  Grand  Cond^  was  nursed  and 
reared.  His  heroic  wife,  the  Princess 
Clemence  de  Maille,  after  her  escape 
from  Chantilly,  1650,  threw  herself  and 
her  son  into  this  castle,  whence,  after 
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gathering  around  her  the  dependants 
and  retainers  of  the  house  of  Conde, 
she  set  forth  to  cross  some  of  the 
wildest  provinces  of  France  in  order  to 
join  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon  and  La 
Rochefoucald,  and  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  Fronde,  which 
kept  possession  of  Bordeaux  against 
Hazarin.  Montrond  was  the  birth-place 
of  Qflston  de  Foix ;  it  was  fortified  by 
the  Due  de  Sully,  who  wrote  here  his 
**  Adieux  &  la  Cour:"  after  enduring  a 
siege  of  a  whole  year's  duration,  1652, 
from  the  royal  forces,  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  Comte  de  Palluau, 
who  levelled  the  fortifications.  The 
last  tower  which  remained  standing  has 
been  pulled  down,  in  order  that  the 
proprietor  may  make  gardens  and  ter- 
races on  the  site. 

About  21  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Amand  is 
the  Chdteau  de  Meiliant,  built  1511,  for 
Charles,  Seigneur  de  Chaumont,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  the  house  of 
Jacques  Coeur  at  Bourges,  with  similar 
external  ornaments,  balustrades,  and 
projecting  towers  to  contain  the  snail- 
shell  stairs,  but  vastly  inferior  to  it. 
The  blazing  hill,  sculptured  in  various 
parts,  is  intended  as  a  sculptured  pun 
on  the  owner's  name,  Chauds  Monts. 
The  decorations  of  the  interior  are  not 
supposed  to  be  later  than  the  18th 
centy.  On  the  towers  are  sculptured 
figures  of  sentinels  threatening  sdl  who 
approach,  like  those  on  the  battlements 
of  Alnwick. 

The  road  from  St.  Amand  is  very 
agreeable,  running  by  the  side  of  the 
Cher.  At  Drevant,  on  its  rt.  bank,  tra- 
versed by  the  road,  extensive  substruc- 
tions of  a  theatre,  and  other  Boman 
buildings,  have  been  laid  bare. 

A  branch  of  the  Canal  du  Cher  runs 
parallel  with  the  Cher  and  the  high 
road  from  St.  Amand  to '  Montluc^on, 
and  the  coal  mines  of  Commentry, 
where  it  terminates. 

18  Meaulne. 

16  Reugny  fD(pt.  Allier). 

15  Montlucon  {Irms:  H.  de  France, 
and  de  I'Ecu),  a  very  ancient  town  of 
the  province  of  the  Bourbonnais,  having 
8810  Inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  whose  base  is  washed 
by  the  Cher,  and  its  summit  crowned 


by  a  Castle,  During  the  middle  ages 
it  was  a  strong  fortress  ;  and,  from  its 
position  near  the  frontier  of  the  French 
king's  domains,  had  often  to  sustain 
the  attacks  of  the  English.  A  part  of 
its  old  walls,  and  their  flanking  watch- 
towers,  still  remains,  constructed  with 
great  soliditv.  The  donjon,  and  a  few 
towers  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  are 
all  that  remains  of  the  castie  of  the 
Dues  de  Bourbon,  which  commanded 
the  town,  as  its  ruins  still  command  an 
extensive  view. 

A  hilly  and  uninteresting  road  to 
8  N^ria  {Inns:  Grand  H6tel;— H. 
Leopold),  a  watering-place  of  consider- 
able resort  within  a  few  years,  but  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  who  must  have 
had  a  magnificent  establishment  here, 
judging  from  the  architectural  frag- 
ments—columns, friezes,  foundations 
of  walls — discovered  from  time  to  time. 
Yet  it  is  only  since  1821  that  the  French 
have  begun  a  bath-house,  which  is  not 
yet  finished,  and  which,  with  several 
boarding-houses  attached  to  a  poor  vil- 
lage of  800  Inhab.,  compose  the  place. 
The  mineral  waters  are  warm,  alkaline, 
but  nearly  tasteless,  so  that  the  inha- 
bitants employ  them  for  culinary  pur- 
poses and  for  drinking;  they  are  fur- 
nished from  4  sources,  one  of  which. 
La  Source  Nouvelle,  burst  forth,  1757, 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 
They  are  exclusively  used  for  baths, 
being  introduced  mto  the  houses. 
They  resemble  the  spring  of  Schlangen- 
bad,  have  the  same  imctuous  feel  to 
the  touch,  the  same  smoothing  effect 
on  the  skin,  and  sedative  influence  on 
the  nerves.  It  is  usual  to  go  to  bed 
after  taking  the  bath,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote perspiration.  There  are  also 
douche  and  mud-baths,  and  3  piscines 
or  public  baths. 

The  very  pretty  promenade,  or  Jardtn 
des  Bains,  occupies  the  site  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, built  by  the  Romans  for  the 
recreation  of  visitors  to  these  remote 
baths  of  Aqua  Neri,  as  N^ris  was  an- 
ciently called.  Concentric  terraces 
mark  the  stages  on  which  the  seats 
were  placed;  and  traces  remain  of  one 
of  the  passages  which  divided  them 
into  cunei,  or  wedges.  There  are  con- 
siderable fragments  of  walls. 
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Tlie  Chirch  is  a  very  ancient  Roman- 
esque edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica, 
ending  in  3  apses.  The  arches  in  the 
nave  are  pointed,  those  in  the  choir 
round.  IVom  the  rude  sctdpture  of 
the  capitals,  its  date  has  been  referred 
to  the  11th  centy. 

The  country  aroimd  is  pleasing^  and 
the  situation  very  healthy. 

The  road  to  Clermont  is  carried 
through  a  wild  hilly  district,  passing 
out  of  the  coal  formation  into  a  coun- 
try of  primitive  rocks  shortly  before 
reaching 

18  Montaigu,  a  little  town  appro- 
priately named  from  its  site  on  a  pointed 
hill,  crowned  by  a  castle,  situated  in 
the  D^pt.  Puy  de  Dome. 

At  Menat  are  quarries,  whence  tripoU 
or  polishing  slate  is  obtained :  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  iron  pyrites  among  beds  of  bitu- 
minous clay.  It  contains  impressions 
of  vegetables,  fish,  and  insects.  Near 
this  the  road  ascends  a  long  and  steep 
hill,  commanding  a  very  extensive  view 
over  the  volcanic  ranges  of  Auvergne, 
and  near  at  hand  looks  down  upon  the 
Castle  of  Blot,  seated  amidst  rugged 
rocks.  The  river  Sioule  is  crossed  be- 
fore reaching 

27  St.  Pajpdoux.  The  very  peculiar 
forms  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the 
Puy  de  Ddme  cannot  £Edl  to  arrest  at- 
tention. 

We  now  enter  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Limagne  d' Auvergne. 

15?L':Ln*}<*«'<^ribedinRte.l09. 
ROUTE  104. 

PARIS  TO  DUON,  BY  MELUN,  TONTAINE- 
BLEAU,  NONTEBEAir,  SENS,  JOIGMT 
[aUXERRE],  and  TONNERRE.  — PARIS 
AND  LYONS  RAILROAD-  A. 

Terminus  BoO^vard  Mazas,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Sane,  not  far  from  the 
Pont  d'Austerlitz.\  4  trains  daily  to 
Chdlons — fast  in  10  hrs.,  slow  in  12^ 
hra.  \  an  hr.  halt  for  refreshment  at 
Tonnerre.  The  first  ^art  of  this  rail- 
way, from  Paris  to  Toanerre,  was  opened 
1849.  It  is  carried  up  the  valleys  of 
the  Seine,  Yonne,  Arman^on,  Brenne, 
and  Oze. 


The  river  Mame  is^c^0fl8ed  by  a  bridge  ' 
of  two  divisions,  respectively  of  2  and  « 
3  arches,  at  Charentm^  village  of  19i>0  « 
Inhab.,  containing  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  a   ^ 
lai'ge  building.     Two  of  the  detached 
forts  for    the  defence    of    Paris  here 
guard  the  passage  of  the  Seine,  one  on 
each  bank. 

At  AlfortJs  a  large  veterinary  college. 

rt.  flows  t^e  Seine.  | 

Villeneuve  aUt.  George  Stat. 

1.  is  the  Fordbt  0f  Senars. 

Viaduct  of  9yf('ches  over  the  valley 
of  the  Y^res  nfer. 

Brunoy  S^. 

2nd  viadudk  of  28  arches  72  ft.  high. 

Combes  la  ^le  Stat. 

1.      m.  is  Bne  Comte  Robert. 

Lieusaint  Swt. 

Cesson  Stau 

A  handsome  bridge  of  3  arches  of 
cast  iron  traverses  the  Seine  at  le  Mee.  i 

44  Melun  Stat,  (fnn:  H.  de  France),  I 
a  town  of  752  ^  Inhab.,  chef -lieu  of  the  » 
Dept.  Seine  et  -Alame.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Cessar's  Commentaries  under  the 
name  Melodunum.  In  IT) 20  it  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  armies  of 
Henry  V.  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
but  the  English  were  ejected  1 530. 

Dilujence  to  Provins  by  Nanjis.  . 

51  Bois  le  Roi  Stat.  I 

There  is  a  vVry  fine  vinduct  of  30  1 
arches,  66  ft.  highly  33  wide,  at  Avon.  * 
In  the  old  church  of  the  village,  Mo- 
naldeschi,  flEivourite  of  Christina  Queen 
of  Sweden,  murdered  by  her  orders  (p. 
346),  is  buried.  A  small  square  stone 
in  the  pavement,  near  the  benitier, 
marics  the  grave.  \  | 

59  FONTAINEBLE^  STATION  is  about  I 

1  m.  E.  of  the  townAomnibus  thither,   i 

10  FontnineUean.  -J  Inns  :  H.  de 
France,  £ficing  the  Patoc<7;  good.  Ville 
de  Lyon,  very  clean,  comfortable,  and 
moderate;  Aigle  Noir. 

This  town,  seated  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  has 
swelled,  under  the  influence  of  the 
presence  and  smiles  of  royalty,  to  a 
population  of  10,000,  from  a  poor 
hamlet  in  the  time  of  Louis  VII.,  who 
first  built  a  castle  here  ( 1 1 62).  It  owes 
its  consequence  entirely  to  its 

^^Chdteau  lioyal^  a  palace  of  much  his- 
torical interest,  but  not  very  imposing 
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as  an  edffice,  externally,  in  spite  of  its 
extent;  the  masses  of  building  com- 
posing it,  though  they  enclose  6  courts, 
being  limited  to  low  ranges  of  2  or  3 
stories,  chiefly  of  brick.  The  oldest 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  existing 
edifice  dates  from  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.,  excepting  the  chapel. 

Time,  neglect,  and  violence  had 
greatly  dimmed  the  splendour  of  this 
venerable  seat  of  kings,  when  Louis- 
Philippe  undertook  to  revive  it;  and 
his  judicious  and  splendid  restorations, 
following  closely  the  style  and  cha- 
racter of  the  different  periods  at  which 
it  was  originally  constructed,  have 
added  greatly  to  the  magnificence  and 
interest  of  the  palace. 

The  entrance  is  by  the  "  Cour  du 
Cheval  Blanc/'  so  called  from  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aiu^lius  at  Rome,  which  Catherine  of 
Medici  set  up  in  it,  but  it  no  longer 
exists.  In  the  midst  of  this  court, 
near  tbe  foot  of  the  horseshoe  stair. 
Napoleon  took  leave  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Old  Guard,  who  had  followed  bim 
to  tbe  last,  midst  his  reverses,  pre- 
viously to  his  departure  for  Elba,  1814, 
an  event  commemorated  by  the  well- 
known  picture  of  *'  Les  Adieux  de  Fon- 
tainebleau." 

The  apartments  first  entered  are 
those  fitted  up  for  the  late  Due  d' Or- 
leans, on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage; 
they  had  been  originally  occupied  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Anne  of 
Austria,  whence  they  got  the  name 
Appartements  des  Reines  Mires.  Here 
Pope  Pius  VII.  was  lodged,  rejecting 
all  the  magnificence  and  comforts  pre- 
pared for  him  by  his  imperial  jailer, 
who  desired  that  his  forced  residence 
of  3  years  should  have  the  appearance 
of  a  visit  rather  than  an  imprisonment. 
Napoleon  attempted  in  a  private  inter- 
view to  wring  from  the  old  man  his 
consent  to  the  Concordat,  by  which 
he  renounced  temporal  power.  The 
ceiling  of  the  salon,  recently  restored, 
is  very  gorgeous. 

In  the  Chapeile  de  la  TriniW,  whose 
paintings  are  inferior  and  faded,  the 
marriages  of  Louis  XV.  with  Maria 
Leckzinska  (1725)  and  of  the  late  Due 
d'Orl^aoB  (1837)  were  celebrated.  The 


Galerie  de  Francois  I.  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  in  the  palace;  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  style  of  art  of  the 
period  of  the  RenalBsance;  and  it  sup- 
plies specimens  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Italians  attracted,  at 
the  king^s  bidding,  to  France,  where 
they  foimded  a  school  of  art.  Its  roof 
is  of  walnut  wood,  its  walls  are  richly 
panelled  and  covered  with  stucco, 
scroll-work,  carvings,  trophies,  de- 
vices, among  which  the  Salamander  of 
Francis  is  often  repeated  alternating 
with  terms,  or  Caryatid  figures,  me- 
dallions, bas-reliefs.  These  serve  partly 
as  frames  to  14  pictures,  in  fresco,  the 
work  of  Rossi  (MaStre  Roux),  a  Flo- 
rentine, and  his  scholars.  One  of 
Danae,  however,  is  attributed  to  Pri- 
maticcio,  who  is  supposed  also  to  have 
designed  the  ornaments.  The  paint- 
ings, now  too  much  faded  or  injured 
to  be  appreciated,  are  chiefly  mytho- 
logical subjects,  chosen  for  their  alle- 
gorical reference  to  the  life  of  Francis. 
In  the  first  he  is  represented  opening 
the  Temple  of  Art  and  Taste  to  a 
crowd  of  blind  persons;  next  comes  a 
Triumph,  in  honour  of  the  victory  of 
Marignan,  led  by  a  caparisoned  ele- 
phant; then  the  Ra^e  of  Eivopa;  the 
Burning  of  Troy;  iuneas  carrying  off 
Anchises,  &c.  In  the  centre  is  a  bust 
of  Francis.  The  paintings  of  the  age 
of  Francis  I.  were  of  so  licentious  a 
character,  that  Anne  of  Austria  thought 
right  to  cause  a  great  part  of  them  to 
be  effaced  in  1653,  when  she  became 
Regent,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
slight  remains  now  existing.  The 
Cabinet  de  Travail  contains  the  little 
round  mahogany  table  at  which  Na- 
poleon, in  1814,  signed  his  abdication, 
a  fao-simile  of  which,  blotted  and 
scrawled,  is  suspended  on  the  walls. 
His  bed-room  remains  nearly  as  he 
left  it.  The  Salle  du  Trdne  is  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  but  the 
throne  was  set  up  by  Buonaparte.  The 
Boudoir  de  la  Heine  was  fitted  up  for 
the  imfortimate  Marie- Antoinette  by 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  metal  window 
bolts  (espagnolettes)  are  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  his  own  hand,  and 
are  masterly  specimens  of  his  skill  in 
smith's  work.  The  Oalerie  de  Diane  Ib 
q3 
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a  long  corridor,  built  1600,  but  deco- 
rated with  paintingB  relating  to  that 
goddess,  by  modem  artists.  Below  it 
runs  the  Qalerie  des  Cerfs,  which  was  in 
1657  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  murder 
of  an  Italian,  the  Marquis  Monaldeschi, 
by  3  assassins  hired  for  the  purpose  by 
Christina  of  Sweden,  at  that  time  re- 
siding in  the  chftteau  aa  the  guest  of 
Louis  XIII.  The  reason  assigned  by 
her  for  the  crime  was  some  alleged 
betrayal  of  her  secrets  by  Monaldeschi, 
who  was  her  high  chamberlain,  and 
had  enjoyed  her  full  confidence.  She 
subjected  him  to  a  sort  of  mock  trial, 
in  which  she  acted  as  judge  and  jury. 
She  sent  for  a  priest  to  confess  him 
before  she  gave  orders  for  his  murder, 
which  was  executed  in  the  confessor's 
presence.  Monaldeschi  seems  not  to 
have  been  free  from  suspicions  of  his 
mistress,  for  he  wore  under  his  dress  a 
coat  of  mail,  which  turned  the  first 
thrusts  of  the  sword  of  the  assassin. 
The  French  court  was  content  to  give  a 
hint  of  displeasure  at  this  atrocity,  but 
the  queen  remained  here  until  165i». 
This  gallery  is  now  subdivided  into 
small  apartments,  and  ia  not  shown. 

The  suite  of  rooms  called  Sahw  de 
Reception  comprises  one  called  de  Fran" 
fois  /.,  containing  Gobelins  tapestries, 
of  recent  date,  as  brilliant  as  oil  paint- 
ings, and  a  chimney-piece  ornamented 
with  Sevres  china.  A  second  is  named 
after  Lows  XIIT.y  because  he  was  bom 
in  it;  and  the  Salle  de  St.  Louii  is  orna- 
mented with  a  high  relief  of  Henri  IV. 
on  horseback,  over  the  fire-place.  The 
SaXU  des  Gardes  is  admirably  and  most 
richly  restored:  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  are  in  the  stvle  of  those  of  the 
Loggie  of  Baphael.  The  chimney- 
piece  rests  on  2  figures  of  Strength 
and  Peace,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  bust 
of  Henri  IV. 

The  Salle  duBal,  or  Galerie  de  Henri 
ir.f  is  the  most  splendid  of  the  recent 
restorations,  and  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  palace.  The  paintings 
have  been  renovated  with  as  much  care 
•fi  possible,  yet,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
retain  little  of  the  master  pencils  of 
Primaticcio^  and  his  pupil,  Niccolo  del 
Abbate,  by  whom  they  were  executed. 
The    ceihng    is    most    gorgeous   and 


elaborate  with  ornaments;  Iflie  walls 
ai-e  of  consistent  richness.  Every- 
where appears  the  crescent  of  Diana 
of  Poictiers,  and  her  initial  D.  linked 
with  that  of  her  royal  lover,  H.  The 
chimney-piece,  glittering  with  fleurs- 
de-lis,  and  resplendent  with  marbles, 
was  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Rondelet. 

The  Chapelle  de  St.  Satumin,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  said  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Louis  VII.,  and  the  oldest  part  of 
the  palace;  but  the  repuis  of  Frands 
I.,  who  found  it  in  ruins,  have  dis- 
guised and  altered  it  so  that  little  of 
its  primitive  structure  can  be  traced. 
It  was  originally  dedicated  by  Thomas 
h  Becket.  In  its  windows  is  some  good 
modem  painted  glass,  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  talented  Prinoess  Mfoie 
d' Orleans. 

The  Porte  Vor^e,  a  splendid  portal, 
decorated  with  revived  frescoes,  ori- 
ginally by  Rossi,  leads  from  the  Cour 
Ovale  to  the  Allee  de  Mamtenon, 
'*  named  by  the  proudest  and  vainest 
king  in  Europe  after  his  plebeian  wife." 
The  Oval  Coiut  is  also  called  Cour  du 
Donjon,  firom  an  elevated  pavilion  on 
an  archway  in  the  style  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  includes  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Palais.  The  other  entrance  to 
it  is  called  Port  Dauphine,  because 
built  at  the  birth  of  Louis  XIII.,  1601. 

The  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  palace 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  very  remark- 
able to  one  accustomed  to  those  of 
England.  That  called  Jardin  Antjlah 
is  bordered  by  a  triangular  pond,  in 
the  midst  of  which  rises  a  pavilion 
surrounded  by  water.  The  • '  Fontaine 
de  Belle  "Eaxi"  which  gave  the  name 
to  the  place,  rose,  it  is  said,  within  the 
garden;  but  the  source  has  been  lost 
in  forming  the  artificial  ponds. 

Philippe  le  Bel  was  bom  and  died  at 
Fontainebleau;  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
was  lodged  in  the  Salle  des  Poeles,  and 
entertained  here  by  Francis  I.,  1539; 
Henrietta  Maria  sought  refuge  here 
when  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  became 
hopeless,  1644;  here  the  Mar^chal  de 
Biron,  betrayed  by  his  agent  Mafin, 
was  arrested  for  conspiracy  against 
Henri  IV.,  1602,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Bastille;  the  Grand  Cond€  died  here 
1686,    and    Louis  XIV.  here    signed 
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(1685)  the  BeTooation  of  the  Edict  of 
Naatee. 

The  Sandstone  quarries  afound  Fon- 
taineble&u  not  only  furnish  paying 
stones  for  the  chansseed  high  roads 
around  the  town,  but  are  transported 
in  quantities  down  the  Seine  to  Paris. 
The  rock  sometimes  presents  very 
pretty  groups  of  crystals,  covered  oyer 
with  fine  sand,  well  known  to  every 
mineralogist. 

The  band  of  the  (Rivalry  Regt.  sta- 
tioned here  plays  every  Thursday  and 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Qardens  of 
the  Ch&teau. 

(%i/^Reillier,  Place  au  Charbon,  is 
the  best.  Post  Office,  Rue  St.  Merry, 
No.  49.     Baths,  No.  33  same  street. 

English  Church  Servics  in  the  Temple 
Protestant,  Rue  du  Cimeti^re,  No.  1  bis, 
not  fiir  from  the  Post  Office,  every  Sun- 
day at  3-30 ;  French  Service  at  12-30. 
Local  souvenirs  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  juniper  (Gen^vrier)  are  made 
and  sold  here. 

Carriage  Air«  with  2  horses,  12  fr.  per 
diem;  saddle-horse,  6  fr. ;  donkey,  2  fr. : 
may  be  engaged  at  any  of  the  hotels. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  praise  too 
highly  the  woodland  scenery  of  La 
ForH  de  Funtainebleau,  the  constant 
resort  of  French  artists  in  summer, 
which  would  require  weeks  to  explore 
thoroughly.  An  excellent  Guide  has 
been  published  by  M.  Denecourt,  a 
veteran  officer  of  Napoleon,  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  '*  la  Fordt."  His 
map  is  essential  in  tracing  the  various 
picturesque  routes  which  he  has  indi- 
cated, by  the  paths  which  he  has  cut 
through  the  wildest  parts.  His  routes 
are  made  clear  to  the  wanderer  by 
arrows  painted  on  the  rocks  or  trees. 

The  forest  of  FontaineUeau  extends 
over  an  area  of  about  23,700  hectares. 
This  attractive  hunting-ground  in- 
duced the  monarchs  of  France,  ardent 
lovers  of  the  chase,  to  buHd  a  palace 
within  it,  and  make  it  their  favourite 
resort.  At  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
however,  all  the  deer  were  extermi- 
nated. Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
forest  is  occupied  with  full-grown 
trees;  but  here  and  there  it  has  pre- 
served noble  groves  of  oaks  and  beech, 
of  majestic  siae  and  luxuriant  foliage, 


which  may  have  sheltered  the  jovial 
Fran9ois  I.,  the  Bon  Roi  Henri  IV., 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon.  A  large 
space  is  covered  with  broom,  heath, 
and  underwood,  and  with  extensive 
plantations  of  black  fir,  from  the  midst 
of  which  picturesque  masses  of  bare 
sandstone  rock  (gr&  de  Fontcdnebleau) 
break  through,  and  give  great  variety 
and  plcturesqueness  to  the  forest  sce- 
nery. The  points  best  worth  visiting 
are — ^to  the  rt.  of  the  road  from  Paris, 
the  Gorges  ctApremont  and  de  Franchard, 
above  which  are  remains  of  a  hermit- 
age, as  old  as  the  days  of  Philippe- 
Auguste,  destroyed  by  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  to  the  1.  of  the  road  La  Valine  de 
la  Solle,  Le  Gorge  aux  Loups,  and  Nid 
de  TAigle. 

*'  La  Croix  du  Grand  Veneur,"  an 
obelisk  on  the  grand  route,  at  a  place 
where  4  roads  meet,  receives  its  name 
from  a  spectral  Black  Huntsman,  sup- 
posed to  haimt  the  forest,  who  ap- 
peared here  to  Henri  IV.,  according 
to  the  story,  shortly  before  his  assas- 
sination. The  forest  is  so  intersected 
vrith  roads  radiating  in  all  diraotions, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  one's  way 
without  a  nuip  or  a  guide. 

Eailtoay  cofitimies  i 

64  Thome>^  Stat.  | 

On  the  borders  of  the  Seine  are  , 
grown  the  fine  Chasselas  grapes  called 
Ibntainebleau  grapes.  5000  or  6000 
baskets  of  them,  packed  in  heather, 
are  sent  down  the  Seine  every  week 
in  autumn,  to  supply  the  markets  of 
Paris.  The  vines  are  trained  along  the 
houses  and  walls  of  the  village,  shel- 
tered by  narrow  roofs  from  the  rain. 
Even  the  streets  are  vineyards,  and 
every  foot  of  wall  is  coyered  with  vines. .' 

Viaduct  at  St.JfMOSmha  of  30  arches, 
62  ft.  high,  32,irwide. 

68  Moret  St.  Mamm^  Stat.  Moret 
is  a  picturesque  old  walled  town  on 
the  verge  of  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  wifii  ancient  Ch.  and  Castle, 

79  Moiuereau  Stat, 

Montere}hi  {Inn:  Grand  Monarque, 
the  only  <me,  but  exorbitant  charges) 
is  a  town  of  4153  Inhab.,  occupying  a 
pleasing  situation,  and  one  very  ad- 
vantageous for  commerce,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  navigable  rivers  the 
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Seine  and  Yoime,  whence  it  haa  gained 
the  adjunct  to  its  name  Montereau- 
faut-Yonne — ^where  the  Yonne  fails,  or 
is  lost  in  the  Seine.  The  most  -con- 
siderable part  lies  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Yonne.  Both  rivers  are  crossed  by 
bridges,  and  the  one  over  the  Seine  (or 
rather  an  older  bridge  in  the  same 
situation)  was  the  scene  of  the  murder 
of  Jean-Sans-Peur,  Duke  of  Biu^undy, 
in  the  presence  and  by  the  orders  of 
the  Dauphin  (afterwardB  Charles  VII.), 
during  a  conference  between  them,  and 
in  spite  of  the  precautions  which  had 
been  resorted  to  of  erecting  double 
barricades  to  divide  the  persons  of  the 
2  princes.  The  blow  was  struck  by 
Tanneguy  du  ChasteL  The  conference 
was  designed  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, in  order  that  the  two  parties 
might  combine  t»  resist  the  invasion 
of  France  by  Henry  V. 

1.  Here  the  branch  Railway  to  Troyes 
(Rte.  143)  diveiiges. 

''  The  traveller  who  approaches  Mon- 
tereau  from  the  side  of  Paris  involun- 
tarily halts  on  the  summit  of  the 
heights  bf  Surville,  which  overhang  the 
town  on  the  N.,  to  gaze  on  the  lovely 
scene  which  lies  spread  out,  like  a  map, 
beneath  his  feet:  he  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  there,  beside  the  little 
cross  adjacent  to  the  ch&teau,  stood 
Napoleon  during  the  last  and  not  the 
least  of  his  many  victories,  on  Feb. 
18th,  1814.  On  the  evening  of  the 
17  th  the  French  troops  assembled  in 
imposing  masses  on  these  heights 
(which  they  had  gained  only  after  a 
severe  conflict),  and  which  commanded 
the  bridge  and  town  beneath.  The 
artillery  of  the  Guard  was  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  road  near  the  cross, 
and  the  Emperor  took  his  station,  in 
person,  amidst  the  guns,  to  direct  their 
fire,  for  the  enemy  still  held  the  town. 
Such  was  his  eagerness  to  annihilate 
-^e  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  crowd- 
ing over  the  bridge,  that  he  himself, 
resuming  his  old  occupation  of  a  gun- 
ner, with  his.  own  hand,  as  at  Toulon, 
levelled  and  pointed  a  cannon  upon 
them." — Alison.  The  allies  were  so 
:hotly  pursued  by  the  French  cuiras- 
siers, ttiat  they  were  driven  over  the 
Seine,  and  out  of  Montereau,  having 


barely  time  to  blow  up  the  bridge  over 
the  Yonne,  which  checked  the  pursuit 
in  the  direction  on  Sens. 

The  lUdlroad  iscends  the  pleasant 
and  fertile  valley  If  the  Yonne. 

89  Villeneuve-la-Guiard  Stat.— /im  .- 
H.  de  la  Soucke,*  tolerable.  Liandlord 
a  wheelwright.] 

112  Pont-sur- Yonne  Stat. ,  pleasantly 
situated  on  Jreen  banks  fringed  with 
tall  poplars  and  silvery  willows.  The 
country  is  full  of  vineyards ;  and  a 
larger  proportion  than  ordinary  of  the 
ch&teauz  of  the  old  noblesse  seem  to 
be  in  existence  near  the  churches  of 
the  villages,  o^peeping  over  the  trees. 

113  Sens  StSt.— /nn.-  H.  de  I'Ecu; 
very  good.  This  ancient  capital  of  the 
Sennones  is  now  but  a  small  city,  con- 
taining 10,335  Inhab.,partly  surrounded 
by  its  original  rampaits.  It  is  remark- 
ably clean,  with  little  becks  of  water 
running  through  the  streets,  supplied 
from  a  stream  cjUed  the  Vanne,  which 
falls  into  the  l^nne  hard  by.  The 
^Cathedral,  dedicwd.  to  St.  Stephen,  is 
one  of  the  finest  Jof  its  style,  early 
Gothic,  or  Transitnn  Norman,  resem- 
bling Canterbury,  whose  builder  was 
William  of  Sens  ;  it  has  undergone  a 
thorough  repair.  The  tracery  in  front 
of  the  transepts  is-  the  perfection  of 
flamboyant  detail.  The  painted  glass 
deserves  peculiar  attention.  It  was 
executed  by  Jean  Cousin,  a  native  of 
Soucy,  a  village  near  Sens,  who  attained 
great  excellence  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  branches  of  art.  The  colouring 
is  extremely  harmonious.  The  tomb 
of  the  Chancellor  Duprat  has  partly 
escaped  the  general  destruction;  the 
bas-reliefs  aroimd  it  are  very  curious. 
(Temp.  Francis  I.)  There  is  also  a 
monument  to  the  dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  his  wife,  by  O>ustou. 
In  the  IVeasttry,  among  other  curious 
relics,  are  shown  the  vests  and  mitre 
of  Thomas  Becket,  his  alb,  girdle,  stole, 
maniple,  and  chasuble,  to  all  appearance 
genuine;  they  have  been  repaired.  He 
fled  to  Sens  1164,  when  he  escaped  out 
of  England  from  the  wrath  of  Henry  II. 

The  altar  of  St  Thomas  is  said  to  be 
the  same  at  which  Becket  performed 
his  devotions,  and  is  very  ancient.  He 
resided,  while  in  this  city,  in  the  Abbey 
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ef  Si.  Columbe,  now  occupied  by  the 
Soeurs  de  I'Enfance  de  JesuB.  The 
Cathedral  has  2  of  the  largest  Bells  in 
Fi-ance ;  one  weighs  1 6^  tons.  3  of  the 
old  town  gates,  the  Fortes  Notre  Dame, 
St.  Antoine,  and  St.  Remy,  still  remain : 
they  are  probably  as  old  as  the  14th  cent. 

The  walls  of  Sens,  which,  on  the 
south  side,  extend  in  a  straight  un- 
broken line,  exhibit  in  the  lower  por- 
tions magnificent  remains  of  Roman, 
some  say  Gfaulish,  masonry. 

[At  Vallery,  12  m.  to  the  W.  of 
Sens,  the  Grand  Conde  is  buried  in 
the  Ch,,  which  contains  a  costly  monu- 
ment of  marble.  The  Ch&teau  was  de- 
signed by  Philibert  Delorme.] 

An  open  chalky  orountry  follows  Sens 
till  you  reach       / 

127  Villeneuvefle-Roi  (or  sur-Yonne) 
Stat.,  a  remarkably  pretty  and  pecu- 
liar town,  withTnuch  scope  for  the  use 
of  the  pencil  and  sketch-book.  The 
principal  street  is  terminated  by  a  gate 
at  each  end,  of  feudal  times,  yet  ap- 
parently more  for /ornament  than  de- 
fence. The  churcA,  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  is  riclly  ornamented. 

135  St.  Jullien-dli-Sault  Stat. 

1 46  Joigny  Stat.4-/fm ;  Due  de  Bour- 
gogne;  dear.  This  town  (Pop.  6056)  is 
also  pleasantly  sitused  on  the  Yonne. 
It  derives  its  andeni  name  (/ootnuictim) 
from  Jovinian  (see'Rheims).  A  fine 
quay,  closed  at  either  end  by  an 
iron  gate,  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
Yonne,  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other.  The  old  lown,  scarcely  ac- 
cessible, owing  to  its  jsteep  and  numer- 
ous streets,  contains  1 3  Qothic  churches 
— St,  Jean,  which  Kood  within  the 
castle  ;  St,  Andre^  attached  to  the 
pripry  ^  and  St,  Thibcndt. 
V     '>     ^  /  /         

[Coaches  sereral  times  a  day  from 
Joigny  Stat,  to  Auxerre — Vermanton, 
Vezelay,  Clamuz  —  La  Charite  and 
NeTers. 

12  Bassou. 

17  Auxerre, — /n»:  Leopard,  on  the 
quai,  next  the  Poste;  civil  people. 
This  dty  of  12,673  Inhab.,  very  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Yonne,  and  chef-lieu  of  that  Dept.,  is 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  a  distance. 
The  grand  mass  of  the  cathedral,  and 


two  or  three  other  large  churches,  and 
a  ruined  spire,  all  rise  finely  above  the 
houses. 

The  ^Cathedral  has  a  splendid  though 
imfinished  £Ei9ade,  in  the  Flamboyant 
Gothic  style,  which  prevails  through- 
out the  edifice,  except  in  the  choir, 
in  the  early  Gothic  (1215-30).  "  The 
transepts  are  covered  externally  with 
the  boldest  flowing  tracery,  occasion- 
ally standing  free  from  the  wall.  The 
doors  and  rose  windows  are  magnifi- 
cent."— Petit,  The  nave  was  finished 
about  1350.  Within,  it  is  beautifully 
proportioned  ;  and  the  painted  glass, 
principally  in  mosaic  patterns,  is  splen- 
did. Here  is  the  tomb  of  Jacques 
Amyot,  whilome  bishop  of  this  see, 
and  celebrated  for  his  racy  translation 
of  Plutarch,  so  excellent  in  its  style  as 
almost  to  form  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  French  language.  The  chapter  of 
Auxerre  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
richest  in  France,  but  thej^  freed  them- 
selves from  most  of  their  superfluous 
possesdons  by  indulging  in  the  luxury 
of  litigation. 

St,  Germain,  now  attached  to  the 
H6tel  Dieu,  on  the  height,  is  in  a 
plainer  style  than  the  cathedral  ;  it 
has  lost  part  of  its  nave,  but  possesses 
a  lofty  choir,  and  transepts.  Under* 
neath  are  curious  crypts,  one  below 
another;  in  the  lower  are  some  tembs 
of  early  counts  of  Auxerre.  It  has  an 
ancient  tower,  which  belonged  to  the 
W.  front,  but  is  now  detached. 

St,  Pierre  is  a  large  and  handsome 
spedmen  of  Italianised  Gothic,  begun 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  centy.,  and 
finished  1672.  St.  Eusebe  ia  a  Ro- 
manesque church  in  its  nave,  and  de- 
tached tower,  with  a  choir  in  the  florid 
style,  begun  1530. 

There  is  a  curious  old  clock  tower 
over  a  gate-house,  "with  an  ugly 
skeleton  spire  of  iron  bars,"  in  the 
Place  du  liarch^. 

"  The  Boulevards,  in  the  place  of  the 
andent  walls  which  surround  the  tewn 
on  3  sides,  present  a  variety  of  pro- 
spects; the  moats  are  filled  with  plan- 
tations of  acacia,  gardens,  and  vines; 
the  fine  old  towers  are  covered  with 
festoons  of  ivy." — Miss  Costello, 

A   considerable   quahtity  of   wines 
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(duefly  ordinairas),  the  growth  of  La 
Buse  Bourgogne,  are  sent  down  the 
Tonne  hence  to  Paris.  CKdbiis,  about 
12  m.  E.  of  thifl,  on  the  road  to  Ton- 
nerre,  gives  its  name  to  a  wine  of 
superior  quality,  prized  for  drinking 
at  oreakfast  or  with  oysters. 

10  Champs.  A  good  road,  aToiding 
the  hills  and  St.  Bris,  leads  from  Aux- 
erre to  Semur,  keeping  along  the  banks 
of  Uie  Yonne,  through  the  pretty  vil- 
lages of  Champs,  Yincelles,  and  Cra- 
yaut-Vermanton. 

15  Vermanton.    Inn:  Etoile. 

19  Lucy-le-Bois  ^no  Inn)  standi  in  a 
sheltered  and  rather  pretty  valley. 
The  rocks  around,  and  the  stone  heaps 
at  the  road-side  derived  from  them, 
abound  in  fossils  of  the  lias  and 
gryphite  limestone. 

About  6  m.  firom  Vermanton,  and 
9  from  Luey-le-Bois,  to  the  S.,  are  the 
Grottea  ctArcy,  a  series  of  natural 
caverns  in  the  limestone,  many  of  vast 
extent,  abounding  in  stalactites,  and 
in  bats,  separated  from  one  another  by 
natural  divisions,  through  which  it  is 
often  necessary  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees.  The  entrance  to  them  is  by  a 
door  inserted  in  an  opening  in  the  rock 
of  a  wooded  dell,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cure.  A  guide,  with  candles,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  village  ;  the  beet  time 
to  visit  them  is  during  dry  weather. 
The  largest  cavern  is  about  25  ft.  high, 
30  wide,  and  400  long. 

9  Avallon  (Inn :  Poste),  a  pleasantly 
situated  town,  nearly  surrounded  by  a 
ravine.  Around  it  runs  a  broad  ter- 
race vralk,  under  lime-trees,  about 
500  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  Cousin. 
The  Ch,  is  ancient,  and  has  a  curious 
Romanesque  portal.  Farts  of  its  in- 
terior are  singular.] 

[8  m.  off  the  road,  to  the  E.,  is 
Vexelay,  a  decayed  town,  capital  of  the 
district  of  Z«  Morvcttif  situated  on  a 
hill  2000  ft.  high,  conmianding  a  noble 
view,  surrounded  by  embattled  walls, 
and  entered  still  by  feudal  eateways. 
It  contains  a  very  remarkable  *  Abbey 
Ch.,  dedicated  to  the  Madeleine,  finely 
seated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Th# 
ruinous  W.  front  lost  one  of  its  towers 
by  the  attack  of  the  Huguenots  in 
1569;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  Roman- 


esque, the  upper  a  late  Pointed  Re- 
storation, poor  in  effect.  Anoth^ 
tower  rises  from  the  angle  between  the 
nave  and  S.  transept.  '  The  W.  doors 
lead  into  a  sort  of  porch,  destined,  like 
the  Qalilees  in  some  English  cathedrals, 
for  catechumens  :  3  other  doorways 
open  out  of  this  vestibule  into  the 
nave;  that  in  the  centre  is  very  rich 
in  sculpture,  and  supported  by  an 
ornamental  shaft,  on  which  rests  a 
transom  covered  with  a  procession  of 
figures,  in  relief.  The  tympanum  of 
the  ardi  above  it  is  filled  with  a  large 
bas-relief:  the  figure  of  the  Saviour 
forms  the  centre,  attended  by  groups  of 
saints  reading  or  writing.  One  of  the 
archivolts  above  is  carved  with  a 
zodiac,  the  signs  of  which  are  inter- 
mingled with  monsters  forming  29 
medallions.  The  interior  of  the  nave 
is  very  impressive  from  "its  great 
length,  its  gloom,  and  the  simplicity 
of  design  which  pervades  its  Norman 
features."  It  has  no  triforinm,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  cradle  roof.  These 
walls  doubtless  echoed  to  the  voice  of 
Becket  in  1168,  when  he  repaired  to 
Vezelay  on  Ascension-day,  when  the 
church  was  crowded,  and,  mounting 
the  pulpit,  cursed  by  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  all  those  who  maintained  in 
England  "  the  Customs  of  their  Eld- 
ers." This  proceeding  so  enraged 
Henry  II.  that  he  threatened  to  con- 
fiscate all  the  Benedictine  abbeys  in 
EIngland,  if  the  Order  continued  to 
shelter  Becket  in  France.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  into  the  choir,  which, 
with  the  transepts,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
early  complete  Pointed  Qothic.  It  is 
surrounded  by  8  round  pillars,  each  of 
a  single  stone,  and  it  is  lighted  by 
lancet  windows.  The  axis  of  the  choir 
differs  from  that  of  the  nave,  inclining 
a  little  to  the  1. 

Attached  to  the  S.  transept  is  the 
Chapter-house,  a  low  vaulted  chamber,  " 
its  roof  resting  on  2  clumsy  central 
piers  in  the  Romanesque  style.  Here, 
it  is  said,  the  monks  assembled,  with 
tears  in  their  eves,  before  their  expid-. 
sion  in  1154,  through  the  rebellion  of 
their  vassals,  the  townsfolk,  aided  by 
the  forces  of  the  Comte  de  Nevers. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  existing  chuit^h 
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is  the  nave,  from  the  porch  £.,  and  the 
crypt  ;  and  they  probably  date  from 
1 050,  the  previous  church  having  been 
destroyed,  "prope  ad  nihilum  re- 
dactum,"  in  the  middle  of  the  10th 
centy.,  and  its  restoration  begun  1008. 
The  W.  front  is  probably  of  the  12th 
oenty.,  and  the  choir  of  the  early  part 
of  the  13th.  Scarcely  anv  remains  ex- 
ist of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the 
abbey,  which  were  so  vast  that  kings, 
with  their  suite,  could  be  lodged  in 
them  without  discomfort  to  their 
monkish  inmates.  The  entire  length 
of  the  building  is  404  ft.;  the  height 
of  the  choir  70  ft. 

'Yezelay  is  now  a  poor  wretched 
town;  its  church  is  dropping  to  pieces, 
the  roof  and  walls  being  cracked  and 
crumbling,  yet  it  possesses  interesting 
historical  associations.  Here,  on  March 
31,  1145,  St.  Bernard  assembled  a 
solemn  Council  of  the  Church,  and 
IMreached  in  the  presence  of  Louis  Yll., 
to  a  multitude  assembled  in  the  open 
field  (the  church  being  too  small  to 
hold  them),  the  necessity  of  a  new 
Crusade,  with  such  impressive  elo- 
quence, that  the  universal  cry  for  the 
Cross  burst  from  the  crowd  around; 
and  the  supply  of  crosses  not  being 
sufficient,  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  tore 
his  own  red  robe  to  pieces  to  distri- 
bute among  his  willing  hearers.  The 
king,  on  lus  knees,  first  received  the 
sacred  symbol  from  him;  the  nobles 
followed  his  example ;  and  the  year 
following  he  set  out  from  hence,  with 
his  army,  for  the  Holy  Land.  In  1190 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Philippe- 
Auguste  repaired  hither  to  assume  the 
pilgrim's  cross  at  the  head  of  their 


Theodore  Bessa,  the  Reformer  and 
Calvinist  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Yexelay,  of  noble  parents,  1519.  On 
tiie  way  to  Vezelay  you  pass  the 
church  of  St.  Pere,  whose  tower  is 
"an  almost  unique  specimen  of  tran- 
sition, or  veiy  early  complete  Gothic. 
The  detached  shafts,  and  canopies  at 
its  angles,  and  its  several  stages  of 
open  windows,  give  it  an  air  of  light- 
ness and  elegance  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  surpassed  in  later  buildings." — 
Petit,    The  chAteau  de   Bazoche  be- 


longed to  Ifarshal  Yauban,  who  was 
bom  in  the  village  St.  Leger  de  Fou- 
cheret,  in  Le  Morvan.  His  room  and 
bed  and  sword  are  still  preserved  in  it 
— also  4  cannon  used  at  the  siege  of 
Philipburg.  His  body  is  buried  in  the 
chf^l,  lus  heart  is  removed  to  the 
Invalides.] 

To  the  S.W.  of  Avallon  stretches 
the  extensive  tract  of  woodland  called 
La*  Fordt  de  Morvan,  which  supplies 
Pftris  with  fael,  the  wood  being  cut 
every  10  or  15  years,  by  portions  at  a 
time,  and  transported  down  the  Yonna 
and  Seine  in  rafts  of  faggo^i.] .        ^ 

"7 —   «    .>:    '^    *.?>   > 

From  Joigny  th^ Railroad  is 'carried  to 


Stat. 


.1 


155  La 

A  bridge  of  6  stone  arches  crosses  I 
the  Tonne.  /  j 

St.  Floiyfctm  Stat.— A  pretty  town  { 
at  the  j^uiction  of  the  Armance  and  ' 
Its  Church,  founded  1376,  ' 
is  said  to  possess  fine  painted  glass,  and 
a  curious  double  staircase.  The  walk 
of  the  Prieur^  commands  a  view. 
[About  14  m.  S.  of  St.  Florentin  Stat, 
lies  the  Abbey  of  Pontigny,  remarkable 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  many 
E^lish  prelates,  and  the  retreat  of 
Thomas  Becket  during  his  exile,  1164-6. 
While  here  he  carried  the  practice  of 
the  austerities  of  the  Cistercian  order 
to  the  very  extreme,  and  while  in 
prayer  before  one  of  the  altars  of  the 
church  had  a  divine  vision,  accom- 
panied by  the  words,  "Thomas,  Tho- 
mas,- my  church  shall  be  glorified  by 
thy  blood:"  such,  at  least,  is  the 
Romish  legend.  The  Abbey  was  de- 
vastated by  the  Huguenots,  who  un- 
roofed and  burnt  the  church  and 
Abbey,  and  broke  open  the  tombs, 
1567;  and  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  and  confiscation  of 
the  revenues  were  effected  at  the  Re- 
volution. The  Church,  however,  still 
remams,  and,  though  dilapidated,  is  a 
grand  edifice,  in  a  severe  style  of  early 
or  transition  Gothic,  uniform  through- 
out, erected  1150  by  the  munificence 
of  a  Count  of  Champagne,  the  finest 
church  in  Burgundy  sSter  Sens  and 
Auxerre.  It  is  354' ft.  long  and  68  ft. 
high,  and  is  lighted  by  narrow  lancet 
windows.    Belund  the  high  altar  is  the 
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Shrine  of  the  English  Saint,  Edmund 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  ark  or 
chest  of  wood,  carved  and  gilt,  with  a 
top  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  and  statues 
of  saints  around  it,  supported  by  4 
stone  statues  of  angels  as  large  as  life. 

Attached  to  the  S.  transept  is  a 
chapel,  now  in  ruins,  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  who  was  driven 
from  Pontigny  by  the  threat  of  Henry 
II.  to  banish  the  Cistercians  from  Eng- 
land, if  they  sheltered  him  in  France. 
It  retains  some  traces  of  frescoes,  ex- 
ecuted 1520.  Among  the  English 
refugees  who  found  shelter  here  was 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, when  banished  from  England 
by  King  John,  together  with  his  suf- 
fragans. The  church  of  Pontigny  is  to 
be  repaired. 


The  railroi 
lows  the  Yall< 
the  line  of  the 
wards,  through 

184  Flogny  ' 
bridge,  to 

197  Tonnerre 
Poste.)   This  is 
4310  Inhab.,  on 
summit  of  which 
Pierre,  commam 


from  St.  Florentin  fol- 

of  the  Arman9on,  and 

'  de  Bourgogne  up- 

where  is  a  wire 

(/niw.-Liond'Or; 
and  dull  town,  of 
ip  slope,  on  the 
ids  the  Ch.  of  St. 
ig  a  fine  view  of  the 
town  from  its  rocl^  platform,  and  con- 
taining the  interteting  monument,  in 
marble,  of  Margaerite  de  Bourgogne, 
Queen  of  Sicily,  who  foimded  the  noble 
Hoapxtal  in  this  town,  endowing  it  with 
large  revenues,  which  it  still  enjoys. 
-Her  effigy,  finely  sculptured  in  the 
costume  of  the  tmie,  reclines  upon  the 
tomb.  Here  is  also  buried,  under  an 
imposing  monument,  Michel  le  Tellier, 
Muquis  de  Louvois,  Minister  of  War 
to  Louis  XIV.  It  is  the  work  of  Qirar- 
don.  8t,  Pierre  and  Notre  Dame  possess 
some  architectural  interest  as  Qothic 
churches. 

The  gnomon  traced  on  the  walls  of 
the  hospital,  in  1786,  is  interesting  as 
a  scient&c  memoria^X* 

205  Tlm/fi^  £r«^f^<^Here  is  one  of  the 
finest  ch&teaiurln  Burgundy,  and  tole- 
rably well  kept  up  by  its  owner.  It  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  oldest  part  having 
been  begun,   1559,   by  Goligny  d'An- 


delot,  brother  of  the  Admiral  Coligny, 
the  leader  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
chief  victim  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's 
night.  A  chamber  in  the  Tour  de  la 
Ligue  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where . 
he  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  party, 
the  Prince  de  Cond^,  &c.,  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting;  and  it  is  still  covered 
with  faded  frescoes,  representing,  under 
the  disguise  of  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
the  leading  characters  of  the  time; 
Catherine  de  Medicis  as  Juno  (but  with 
a  double  face?),  and  her  son,  Charles 
IX.,  as  Pluto;  Cond^  as  Mars.  The 
lai*ger  and  more  splendid  portion  of  the 
ch&teau,  including  numerous  additions 
to  the  original  plan,  was  built  between 
1643  and  1648  by  Particelli  d* Emery, 
Surintendant  de  Finance  under  Ma- 
zarin,  from  designs  of  Le  Muet,  except 
the  Petit  ChAteau  at  the  entrance  of 
the  great  building,  which  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  16tfi 
centy.  At  the  extremity  of  the  grand 
Canal,  flanked  by  avenues,  beneath 
which  Coligny  and  Cond^  may  have 
walked,  is  ^e  Chftteau  d'Eau,  from  . 
which  artific^  streams  burst  forth.         f 

219  Ancy  le^^^Vanc  Stat./ 

The  Chdteatt  wak  begrm  in  1555,  from 
designs,  it  is  said,  of  Primaticcio,  and 
decorated  with  frescoes  still  existing. 
In  1688  it  became  the  properly  and 
residence  of  Louvois,  minister  of  the 
Qrand  Monarque,  who  owned  besides 
the  Comt^  of  Tonnerre,  and  other  vaat 
neighbouring  possessions  brought  to 
him  by  his  wife,  Anne  de  Souvre,  the 
richest  heiress  in  France.,  The  Mar- 
quis de  Louvois  established  iron-forges 
here.  The  ch&teau  is  well  kept  up,  . 
and  surrounde<N^  park  and  woods. 

225     Nuits  -  sobs  -  Ravi^re    Stat.  —    ' 
Coaches  to  Bourbomae  les  fains;  ChA- 
tillon,  Bar-sur-Aube.  | 

233  Aisy-sur-ApiitLn9on  Stat. — Soon 
after  quitting  tills  place  you  enter  the 
department  of  the  Cdte  d'Or,  so  feunoua 
for  its  vineyai^. 

243  MontbardK^tat.— (/nn;  Point  da 
Jour.)  This  unimportant  and  dirty 
town  was  the  residence  of  the  natureJist 
Buffon,  who  was  bom  1707,  and  lived  ' 
in  the  Chdteatt,  which  still  exists.  The 
gardens  attached  to  it  are  ammged  in  ■ 
terraces  along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
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decorated  with  orange-trees.  In  an 
ifiokited  antique  towe^,  rising  in  a  oomer 
of  them,  now  goiiK  to  decay,  and 
stripped  of  its  fiimitCre,  Buffon  formed 
his  study«  and  connosed  most  of  his 
works.  Nothing  b(t  bare  walls  now 
remains.  The  gardens,  now  open  to 
the  public,  were  laid  waste  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Reyolutionists,  but  one 
relic  of  their  ancient  condition  was 
preserved  in  a  small  pillar  of  marble 
raised  by  the  son  of  BufFon  in  front  of 
the  lofty  tower  which  contained  his 
father's  study,  and  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion, 

"  Exeebn  tarri»hainili8  oolumna, 
Fhrenti  nao  Alius  Baffon,  1786." 

"  The  Chdteau,  now  occupied  by  the 
widow  of  Bufibn's  son,  who  was  one  of 
the  fii-st  victims  of  the  guillotine  at  the 
Revohition,  contains  portraits  of  Buffon 
and  his  assistant  Daubenton.  Two  of 
the  rooms  are  lined  with  coloured 
prints  from  the  Natural  History  of  its 
great  owner.  Ifis  tomb,  in  the  parish 
church,  was  destroyed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  lead  of  hiiei  coffin  melted,  and 
Ms  bones  scattered." — Costdlo. 

^Fi.ntenay  is  a  sequestered  abbey,  a 
few  mi  les  from  Montbard,  whose  founder 
was  one  Evrard  Bishop  of  Noi-wich. 
It  w^as  devoted  to  monks  of  the  Cister- 
cian order.  Its  ruined  buildings  are 
now  converted  into  a  paper  manufac- 
tory, belonging  to  the  respected  fEunily 
of  Montgolfier.  The  chapter-house  and 
cloisters  are  still  fine  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  church,  con- 
verted into  every-day  purposes,  is  less 
striking;  but  it  contains  several  muti- 
lated ecclesiastical  monuments.] 

Coaches  from  Montbard  to  Autun, 
I    Semur,  Saulieu,  Chatillon,  Langres. 
I        Les  Laumef  Stat. 
\        279    Verreii'if^tat. 
^       288  BlaisyJBas  Stat. 
\      The  Tunnel  of  Blaisy  is  about  2^  m. 
I  long,  and  cdst  more  than  10  million 
'  francs.  \ 

298  Malain  St^t. 
I     310  Plombi6red,Stat. 

The  Ely.  cuts  though  the  bastions 
of  the  town,  in  ot/hT  to  reach 

315  Dijon  S^t.  (Tnns:  H.  du  Pare, 
comfortablelmt  dear;  H.  de  la  Cloche^ 
near  the  Bfy.   «nd  Cathedral,  fairly 


good),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy 
of  Burgundy,  now  the  chef-lieu  of  the 
D^pt.  de  la  C6te  d'Or,  contains  29,000 
Inhab.  The  first  view  of  this  once 
important  and  opulent  city  is  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  and  striking.  The 
Jura  faintly  bounds  the  horizon.  Dij on 
lies  outspread  on  the  plain  below. 
The  great  fortress-like  masses  of  the 
churches,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,  standing  out  boldly  from 
the  buildings  of  the  town,  mark  them- 
selves forcibly  on  the  landscape,  quite 
as  advantageously  as  the  greater  rich- 
ness of  battlemented  turrets  and  of 
crocheted  spires. 

The  artist  may  pass  several  days 
here  agreeably  and  profitably.  i 

St.  Benifjne,  originally  a  conventual 
Ch.,  became  the  Cathedral  after  the 
Revolution,  when  it  was  much  injured. 
It  is  a  fine  building  of  the  1 3th  and 
14th  cent.,  with  a  bold  W.  fi-ont.  Its 
Sfjire  enjoys  local  celebrity,  but  is  an 
obelisk  of  wood  (1742),  on  open  l^s, 
and  its  spiral  leading  lines  add  to 
its  appearance  of  insecurity.  Here 
have  been  recently  discovered  the 
remains  of  Duke  Philip  le  Hardi  and 
some  fine  brick  slabs  with  effigies 
of  Burgundian  nobles.  In  the  nave  is 
the  slab  tomb  of  Udislaus  King  of  , 
Poland,  1388,  The  oi^gau  is  large  and 
fine.  ( 

St.  Jean  (1466),  now  March^du  Midi, 
behind  the  Cathedral,  is  a  fine  cross 
Ch.,  with  a  painted  roof  of  wide  span 
and  good  flamboyant  windows.  The 
choir  was  destroyed  1810.  Bossuet  was 
baptized  here,  and  was  bom  in  the 
adjacent  house,  10,  Place  St.  Jean. 

Notre  Dame  is  a  singularly  fine  Ch. 
in  the  purest  Gothic,  somewhat  like 
Ely,  and  remarkable  for  'the  boldness 
of  its  construction.  The  E.  end,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  early  pointed, 
was  finished  1229.  The  front  exhibits 
a  beautiful  play  of  light  and  shade. 
At  one  comer  of  this  fafade,  where  it 
was  intended  a  tower  should  rise,  still 
stands  the  clock  brought  (1382)  from 
Courtrai,  by  Philip  le  Hardi,  an 
epithet  which  his  general  conduct  de- 
served, though,  in  this  achievement, 
the  Cruel  would  have  suited  him  better, 
for  he  plundered  and  burnt  the  town, 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  Jacques 
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Marques,  a  Flemish  mathematician, 
was  the  maker  of  this  clock,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Froissart,  was  the  most 
curious  existing,  whether  in  Christen- 
dom or  in  the  heathen  lands,  and  hence 
selected  hy  the  duke  as  his  trophy. 
The  bells  are  struck  by  two  hammer- 
men, and  who  are  called  Ja^quemars  by 
the  badaud  of  Dijon — a  corruption  of 
their  maker's  name. 

St  MichaeVs  Ch,  was  consecrated 
1529.  Its  front  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  portal  is  com- 
posed of  three  circular  arches,  with  a 
▼ery  fine  firieze  aboye.  The  ornaments 
of  this  front  are  generally  Italian  in 
their  details,  yet  so  put  together  that 
the  whole  becomes  a  perfect  Gbthic 
cathedral. 

There  are  a  great  many  desecrated 
churches  here,  degraded  mto  stables, 
coach-houses,  warehouses,  &c.,  though 
in  tolerable  repair,  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  architect;  such  are 
8t,  Etterme,  a  covered  market;  St.  PhiU- 
bertj  cavalry  stables. 

Next  to  the  Theatre,  distinguished 
by  its  noble  octostyle  Corinthian  por- 
tico, stands  the  ancient  Palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  which,  after  the 
union  of  the  duchy  to  the  crown  of 
France,  became  the  Palais  des  Etats, 
and  is  now  the  ^ff.  de  Ville,  It  has  been 
BO  completely  modernised  in  its  prin- 
cipal front,  that  the  great  interest  pos- 
sessed by  the  building  would  hardly  be 
anticipated.  Parts  of  its  interior,  how- 
ever, are  old,  such  as  the  Hall  and  the 
low  vaulted  chambers  beneath,  and  it  is 
still  surmounted  by  a  large  and  massy 
feudal  tower.  A  curious  well,  in 
another  part,  marks  the  site  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  in  which  chapters  of  the 
order  of  the  Qolden  Fleece  were  held, 
1433.  Thus  the  building  retains  many 
of  the  features  of  the  residence  of  the 
premier  dukes  of  Christendom. 

''The  style  prevailing  in  this  and 
the  other  buildings  of  the  15th  centy. 
in  Dijon,  and  which  may  be  properly 
called  the  Burgundian  style,  bias  many 
of  the  features  which  we  afterwards 
find  in  our  Tudor  architecture,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  building  softens  down 
from  the  castle  to  the  palace  or  man- 
sion. Besides  the  Civic  Offices,  and  the 
OraUAre,   or    Protestant   Chapel,   this 


building  contains  a  Mwewn.  The 
ancient  hall  and  adjoining  chambers 
have  been  very  judiciously  chosen 
as  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  very 
rich  and  important  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  which  are  there  pre- 
served. The  following  articles  may 
be  particularly  noticed.  The  crozier 
of  St.  Robert,  the  first  abbot  of  the 
Cistercian  order  (ob.  1098).  The 
wooden  cup  of  St.  Bernard,  undoubted 
relic  of  this  truly  great  and  pious  man, 
whose  memory  cannot  be,  however, 
relieved  from  the  ati-ocities  occasioned 
by  the  Crusndes.  The  ornaments  were 
probably  added  after  his  canonization. 
Toilet  furniture  of  the  Duchesses  of 
Burgundy;  caskets  and  boxes  of  ivory, 
beautifully  carved.  A  purse  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal, third  wife  of  Philip  the  Qood, 
of  leather  richly  embroidered,  and 
apparently  of  oriental  workmanship. 
The  chief  ornaments  of  the  collection 
are  the  magnificent  Tomhs  of  Philippe 
le  Hardi,  the  founder  of  the  second 
race  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  (1342 
— 1404),  and  of  Jean-sans-Peur,  his  son 
and  successor  (13T1— 1419).  These 
tombs,  the  sculptures  on  which  are 
perhaps  the  finest  specimens  existing 
of  mediaeval  art  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  have  suffered  strange  vicissi- 
tudes. Both  were  erected  in  the 
Chartreuse  of  Dijon,  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Philip,  and  selected  by  him. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  Char- 
treuse they  were  removed  to  St. 
Benigne,  where  they  rested  but  a  short 
time,  as  in  1793  the  Council  of  the 
Commune  decreed  their  destruction. 
The  bases  remained  at  St.  Benigne, 
but  the  figures  were  dispersed:  some 
were  placed  in  the  Museum,  others  in 
private  cabinets,  and  some  abandoned 
in  a  lumber-room.  In  1818  the  de- 
partment determined  upon  their  resto- 
ration. This  labour,  though  costly, 
was  comparatively  easy,  for,  although 
pulled  to  pieces,  these  pieces  were  as 
little  defacidd  as  possible.  We  see 
them  in  a  state  very  little  different 
from  the  original  splendour.  The  tomb 
of  Philippe  le  Hardi  represents  him 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  in  his  full 
ducal  robes.  He  is  crowned  with  the 
ducal  coronet,  a  plain  circle  without 
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flowers,  and  hu  hand  grasps  the  ducal 
sceptre.  By  the  side  is  a  space  for  the 
statue  of  his  consort,  but  it  never  was 
filled.  The  sides  of  the  tomb  are 
ornamented  with  arcades  filled  with 
elaborately  sculptured  statuettes,  in 
alabaster,  of  friars,  represented  as 
mourners,  but  with  skilful  variety  of 
feeling.  The  draperies  are  admiraole. 
.Claus  Slater,  the  Dutchman,  was  the 
artist. 

The  tomb  of  Jean-sana-Pew,  slain 
on  the  Bridge  of  Montereau,  1419, 
matches  entirely  with  that  of  his  father 
both  in  material  and  in  design.  His 
ducal  i*obe  is  seme  with  the  device 
which  he  adopted,  the  raboty  or  car- 
penter's plane,  assumed  by  him  in 
opposition  to  the  ragged  staff  of  his 
political  adversary,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. By  his  side  is  his  consort, 
Margaret  of  Bavaria.  Her  robe  is 
white,  seme  with  the  well-known  little 
flower  which  bears  her  name. 

The  chimney-piece  of  the  Qreat 
Hall  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1504, 
after  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  roof 
in  1502;  but  it  was  probably  only 
restored.  .It  is  perhaps  30  ft.  in  height 
by  20  in  breadth,  and  it  is  a  magni- 
ficent specimen  of  Qothic  art.  Here  is 
preserved  a  model  of  the  beautiful 
Sainte  Chapelle,  the  chief  Gbthic  orna- 
ment of  Dijon:  desecrated  at  the  Revo- 
lution; pulled  down  and  sold,  1807. 

The  paintings  in  the  Museum  are 
numerous,  but  much  of  the  usual  kind 
found  in  provincial  collections :  some  of 
the  portraits  are  interesting,  especially 
those  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  has  a  fine  Re- 
naissance front,  restored,  and  a  large 
Hall. 

Some  curious  relics  of  domestic 
architecture  and  early  art  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  town.  In  a  street  near 
St.  Michael's  is  a  very  elegant  stone 
seat  or  sofa.  ''  In  a  house  entered 
through  a  shop,  not  fiir  from  Notre 
Dame,  is  a  Qothic  staircase,  on  the  top 
of  which  stands  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  a  basket  on  his  shoulder,  whence 
spring,  in  the  form  of  a  plant  or  tree, 
the  vaulting  ribs  of  the  roof;  these  are 
foliated  in  a  very  bold  manner.  The 
whole  is  of  good  execution,  though 
evidently  late  in  the  style. 


The  Public  Walks  are,  indeed,  a 
leading  feature  in  Dijon,  surrounding 
the  walls  as  with  a  belt  of  foliage,  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  provincial 
town  in  France  so  well  provided. 
They  run  partly  in  the  form  of  Boule- 
vards outside  of,  and  parallel  to,  the 
old  ramparts,  which  themselves  form 
elevated  terraces.  The  Pare,  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  town,  reached  by 
the  Cours  du  Pare,  was  lud  out,  1610, 
by  Le  Ndtre  for  the  Great  Cond6,  its 
owner,  when  governor  of  the  province, 
who  gave  free  admission  to  the  public. 
Dijon  has  the  renown  of  being  the 
native  place  of  Bossuet,  the  divine, 
bom  in  the  house  No.  12,  Place  St. 
Jean;  of  Crebillon;  of  Quyton  Mor- 
veau,  the  chemist ;  and  of  Maret  Due 
de  Bassano.  St.  Bernard  was  bom  in 
the  village  Fontaines,  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  walls,  and  his  father's  castle 
is  still  in  existence  beside  the  curious 
church. 

The  trade  in  the  vines  of  Burgtmdy 
is  concentrated  in  Dijon;  the  district 
which  produces  the  most  celebrated 
wines  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Railroad  to  Ch&- 
lons-sur-Sadne,  passing  Clos  de  Vou- 
geot,  Nuits,  and  Beaune.  (Rte.  152.) 
10  min.  walk  from  the  town,  by  the 
Rly.  Stat.,  stands  the  Asyle  des  Aliin^s, 
formerly  the  Chartreuse,  founded  by 
Philip  le  Hardi,  1383,  as  a  burial-place 
for  the  ducal  ho\ise,  many  of  whom 
were  buried  here,  including  Charles 
the  Bold,  until  the  Emperor  Charles  V . 
removed  his  body  in  1550  to  Bruges. 
The  existing  remains  are  scanty : — ^the 
entrance  gate,  part  of  a  tower,  the 
kneeling  effigies  of  Duke  Philip  and 
his  Duchess  prefixed  to  the  portal  of 
the  modem  chapel,  and  the  well  or 
cistern  known  as  Les  Putts  de  M9ise 
(1399)  executed  by  Claus  Slater  (the 
sculptor  of  the  du<»I  monuments).  It 
consists  of  figures  of  Moses,  David, 
Jeremiah,  Zachariah,  Daniel,  and 
Isaiah,  hexagonally  placed  under  rich 
canopies,  and  upon  elaborate  pedestcJs. 
The  figures  are  well  preserved. 

Convei/ances. — Mallepostes  to  Besan- 
gon,  to  Geneva,  daily. 

N.B. — The  quickest  way  to  Geneva 
is  from  CJhAlona-sur-Safine  by  Lons-le- 
Saulnier. 
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Diligences  to  Nancy ;  to  Vesoul ;  to 
Ddle  and  Geneva ;  to  Be8an9on  ;  to 
Belfort;  to  Pontarlier;  to  Gray. 

Railroads  to  Ch4lons-8ur-Sa6ne  (Rte. 
106);  to  Paris  by  Tonnerre. 

ROUTE  105. 

PARIS  TO  LYONS. — ROITTE  DU  BOURDON- 
NAIS,  BY  FONTAINEBLEAU,  MON- 
TARGI8,  NETER8,  AND  MOULIN8. — 
THE  BATHS  OF  YICHT. 

473  kilom.  =  293  £ng.  m. 

From  Paris  to  Lyons  the  Rally. 
(Rtes.  104-106)  is  usually  followed.    . 

From  Paris  to  Nevers  the  Rally,  by 
Orleans  (Rte.  103).  Diligences  no  longer 
run  between  Paris  and  Nevers. 

The  road,  soon  after  quitting  Paris 
by  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  and  the 
Barri6re  d'ltalie,  passes  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  rt.  of  Bicetre,  an  hos- 
pital for  old  men,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  a  penitentiary.  Its  name  is  said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Winchester,  be- 
cause it  is  thought  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  country-house  built,  1290, 
by  John  Bp.  of  Winchester;  another 
derivation  is  from  its  owner  in  the  15th 
centy.  (1410),  John  Due  de  Berry,  in 
Latin,  **  Dux  Bituricenais."  The  oldest 
of  the  existing  buildings  are  chiefly 
those  constnicted  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, as  an  asylum  for  wounded  soldiero, 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Invalides. 

Nearly  4500  criminals  are  confined 
here,  including  convicts  awaiting  their 
transmission  to  the  hulks. 

The  road,  which  is  paved,  runs 
through  an  avenue  of  trees  along  the 
table-land  which  sinks  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Seine. 

8  Villejuif.  At  the  entrance  of  this 
town,  on  the  1.,  stands  an  obelisk, 
marking  the  N.  base  of  a  triangle,  esta- 
blished for  the  construction  of  Cassini's 
Map  of  France:  a  similar  obelisk,  at 
Fromenteau,  marks  the  other  extremity 
of  the  base. 

11  Fromenteau. 

Napoleon,  hastening  to  the  relief  of 
Paris,  March  30th,  1814,  here  met  the 
head  of  the  column  of  dejected  troops 
who  informed  him  of  the  surrender  of 
the  capital  to  the  allies;  in  consequence 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  Fontaine- 


bleau,  where  he  soon  after  signed  his 
abdication.  Near  Juvisy  our  road 
crosses  the  railroad  to  Orleans  (Rte. 
49),  and  runs  for  some  distance  parallel 
with  the  branch  to  Corbeil. 

12  Easonne,  a  small  town,  in  a  hoi- 
low,  on  the  Essonne,  which  falls  into 
the  Seine,  1^  m.  below,  at  Corbeil  (Rte. 
49),  where  the  branch-rly.  terminates. 

There  are  several  chateaux  near  this 
part  of  the  road,  Villeroy  on  the  rt., 
Coudray  on  the  1.;  but  they  contri- 
bute in  no  respect  to  adorn  the  road, 
as  the  parks,  and  lodges,  and  seats  of 
England.  On  the  1.  the  Seine,  winding 
through  its  fertile  valley,  is  a  pleasing 
feature. 

11  Ponthierry. 

8  ChaiUy. 

About  5  m.  short  of  Fontainebleau, 
we  enter  its  noble  Forest,  p.  347. 

10  Fontainebleau  (Rte.  104). 

On  quitting  Fontainebleau  our  road 
passes  an  obelisk  or  Pyi'amid,  planted 
in  the  midst  of  a  star  (etoile)  formed 
by  the  divergence  of  11  roads;  among 
them  those  to  Orleans,  to  Montereaii, 
and  to  Nemours,  the  last  of  which  we 
follow. 

For  4  or  5  m.  the  road  continues 
through  the  Forest;  then  issues  out 
into  a  plain  of  sand,  amidst  which  the 
traveller's  carriage  flounders;  in  sum- 
mer enveloped  in  tormenting  dust,  in 
winter  sinking  up  to  the  axles  in  mud. 
The  pavement  ceases  near 

13  Nemours,  a  town  of  3830  Inhab., 
deriving  its  name  from  the  woods  (ne« 
mora)  which  once  surrounded  it.  The 
old  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Dues  de 
Nemours,  of  the  line  of  Savoy,  still 
exists,  flanked  by  4  towers,  and  includes 
several  institutions. 

The  Parish  Ch.,  originally  attached 
to  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  is  a  fine 
building.  St.  Pierre  is  the  oldest  in 
the  town. 

Mirabeau  was  bom  (1749)  at  Bignon, 
15  m.  from  Nemours,  on  the  road  to 
Sens. 

We  continue  by  the  side  of  the  small 
river  Loing  all  the  way  to  Montargis, 
through 

13  La  Croisi^re. 
7  Foutenay. 

14  Montcu^s  {Inn:  Poste; — H.  de 
Lyon ;  not  good),  a  town  of  7  7 57  Inhab., 
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on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  forest, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Canal  de  Briare 
with  that  of  Orleans,  by  the  side  of 
which  there  are  public  walks.  The 
castle,  which  for  a  long  time  formed 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  crown,  and, 
serving  as  a  royal  nursery,  was  called 
"le  Berceau  des  Enfans  de  France," 
is  entirely  destroyed.  It  was  of  vast 
extent;  but  was  sold  in  1809,  to  a  d^- 
molisseur,  for  60,000  fr.  Over  one  of 
the  fireplaces  in  its  great  hall  (for  it 
had  no  less  than  6)  was  a  fresco  paint- 
ing, representing  the  combat  between 
**  the  Dog  of  Montargis**  and  the  mur- 
derer of  its  master,  Macaire,  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Charles  VI.,  in  the  lists  of  the 
De  Ndtre  Dame  at  Paris.  The  saga- 
city of  the  dog  not  only  indicated  the 
spot  where  his  master  was  buried  in 
the  forest  of  Bondy,  but  also  singled 
out  the  murderer;  and  the  king,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  the 
time,  directed  that  the  cause  should 
be  tried  by  a  duel  between  the  dog,  as 
accuser,  and  the  accused.  After  seve- 
ral attacks,  the  dog  seized  his  adver- 
sary, who  was  armed  with  a  club,  by  the 
throat,  and  compelled  him  to  confess 
his  crime.  In  1652  the  Grand  Cond^, 
then  a  rebel  against  the  royal  au- 
thority, arriving  before  Montai^  with 
a  small  force,  summoned  it  to  surren- 
der. The  magistrate  hesitated,  but 
Oonde,  taking  out  his  watch,  declared 
he  would  sack  the  town  and  slay  the 
inhabitants  if  it  were  not  given  up  in 
an  hour.  This  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  gave  rise  to  the  saying, 
**  que  M.  le  Prince  avait  pris  Montaxigis 
avec  sa  montre." 

The  country  in  which  Montargis  lies 
belongs  to  the  district  anciently  called 
Gdtinois;  it  has  little  interest.  The 
road  is  carried  in  a  straight  line,  through 
a  dull  district,  to 

17  Nogent-sur-Vemisson. 

A  road  strikes  off  from  this  to  Gien 
on  the  Loire  (Rte.  52). 

[About  5  m.  to  the  E.  lies  Ch&tillon- 
sur-Loing,  in  whose  ancient  castle  the 
Admiral  Coligny  was  bom,  1516. 
After  his  murder  on  the  Bartholomew's 
night  his  body  was  cut  down  from  the 
gallows  of  Montfaucon,  upon  which  it 
had  been  shamefully  hung  by  his  Ro- 


manist assassins,  and  conveyed  by  his 
cousin  Montmorency  to  his  wife,  who 
concealed  it  for  many  months  before 
she  could  venture  to  commit  it  to  the 
tomb  at  Chantilly .  ChAtillon  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Conde.] 

12  La  Bussi^re  has  a  handsome  chA- 
teau  of  the  15th  centy.  From  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  on  approaching 
Briare,  the  valley  of  the  Loire  bursts 
into  view:  the  pleasing  effect  of  the 
broad  winding  river,  and  its  vine-clad 
banks,  is  much  enhanced  by  the  pre- 
vious barrenness  and  monotonous 
road. 

16  Briare  {Irm:  Poste),  a  town  of 
2730  Inhab.,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Loire,  haa  given  its  name  to  the  Canal, 
begun  by  Sully,  and  completed  1642, 
remarkable  as  the  first  attempt  to  open 
a  communication  between  2  river  bajsina 
by  means  of  supplies  of  water  stored 
up  on  the  summit  level  (point  de  part- 
age).  It  runs  fVom  the  Loing  at  Mon- 
targis to  the  Seine  at  St.  Mamet,  thus 
opening  a  communication  between  Paris 
and  the  S.  and  centre  of  Fi-ance.  From 
Briare  there  is  a  post-road  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Loire  by  Gien  (Rte.  52)  to 
Orleans,  where  the  traveller  may  take 
the  railroad  to  Paris. 

17  Neuvy.  Inns:  Poste,  small,  but 
the  bed-rooms  comfortable. —  W.  M. 
H.  de  Ni&vre,  clean.  Here  is  the  quiet, 
unpretending  country  seat  of  the  late 
Marshal  Macdonald,  in  an  English- 
looking  park.  Across  an  undulating 
country,  commanding,  from,  time  to 
time,  peeps  of  the  Loire,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds through 

14  Cosne  {Inn:  Grand  Q&d-^H.N.), 
where  there  are  iron-forges ;  and  a 
little  way  above  which  the  town  of  San- 
cerre  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river. 

15  Pouilly. 

13  La  Charity  (Jnn:  Poste,  pretty 
good — C,  B.),  an  ancient  town  of  5000 
Inhab.,  still  partly  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts, flanked  by  watch-towers,  of  the 
14th  centy.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  benevolence  shown 
to  travellers  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Bene- 
dict; and  its  arms  are  3  open  purses, 
on  a  field  azure.  Its  Ch.  {Notre  Dame) 
must  originally  have  been  a  very  fine 
Romanesque  building;  but  the  nave 
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is,  in  part,  destroyed,  and  the  aisles 
and  otner  portions  modernised.  The 
choir,  however,  surrounded  by  pointed 
arches,  on  light  piers  with  elegant  capi- 
tals, and  the  front,  are  probably  as 
old  as  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  centy. 
The  church,  which  had  5  doors  (4 
Bomaneaque  and  with  bas  reliefs  stUl 
remaining),  5  aisles,  and  5  apses  round 
the  choir,  was  in  great  part  destroyed 
by  fire,  1204,  and  was  restored  by 
Philippe-Auguste.  A  mined  tower  is 
the  only  remaining  relic  of  the  monas- 
tery, whose  priors  were  so  wealthy  and 
powerful,  that  in  the  16th  centy.  the 
Pope  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  and 
regulate  the  number  of  knights  who 
should  form  their  escort  when  they 
went  abroad. 

The  road  to  Bouiges  here  crosses  the 
Loire  on  a  stone  bridge  (Rte.  103): 
there  is  also  a  suspension  bridge.  A 
dUi(ience  goes  daily  to  Bourges. 

At  La  Harche  are  ruins  of  a  Roman- 
esque Ch.f  which,  from  the  rudeness  of 
its  architecture  and  carved  capitals,  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  10th  centy. 
Under  its  E.  end  is  a  crypt. 

13  Pouges.  There  are  mineral 
springs  about  a  mile  from  this. 

From  the  top  of  a  hill  surmounted 
in  the  course  of  this  stage,  a  fine  view 
is  presented  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
and  o^  that  of  the  Allier,  which  joins 
it  a  little  below  Neyers  ;  the  latter 
river,  however,  is  not  visible. 

At  Fourchamboult  there  are  exten- 
sive iron  furnaces  and  forges,  perhaps 
the  largest  in  France,  where  the  iron 
conservatories  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
the  arches  of  the  Pont  du  Carrousel, 
the  frame-work  for  the  roof  of  Char- 
tres  cathedral,  and  the  piers  for  the 
bridge  of  Cubsac,  were  cast.  They  em- 
ploy between  2000  and  3000  workmen. 

12  Nmers  (Inn:  H.  de  France),  an 
unprepossessing,  dirty,  but  ancient  city 
of  17,085  Inhab.,  chef-lieu  of  the  Dept. 
de  la  Ni^vre,  formerly  capital  of  Uie 
Nivemois,  is  situated  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Loire,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Niftvre.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ceesar  in 
his  Commentaries,  ''Noviodunum  op- 
pidum  ^duorum,  ad  ripas  Ligeris 
opportimo  loco  positum."  He  d'^po- 
sited  here  his  money-chest. 

The  oldest  ecclesiastical  edifice  here 


b  the  Romanesque  Ch.  of  St.  Etietme, 
very  plain,  both  within  and  without. 
The  date  is  proved  by  the  charter  to 
be  1063.  It  is  entered  by  descending 
several  steps.  The  transepts  are  se- 
parated from  the  body  of  the  church, 
opening  below  in  a  wide  arch  sur- 
mounted by  smaller  arcades.  St.  Sctu- 
veur,  near  the  Loire,  another. Roman- 
esque church,  is  turned  into  a  ware- 
house; St.  Oenest,  an  example  of  the 
Transition  into  the  Pointed  style,  is 
also  desecrated  into  a  brewery. 

TU  Cat/iedrcU  of  St.  Cyr,  on  the  hill 
top,  somewhat  heavy  externally,  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  choir,  built  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  oenturiea,  with 
an  apse  at  both  ends;  that  at  Uie  W. 
is  Romanesque,  and  probably  of  the 
10th  centy. ;  beneath  it  is  a  large  oryjpii. 
The  nave  and  choir  have  not  the  same 
axes,  the  choir  inclining  perceptibly 
to  the  S.  (rt.)  The  tower  is  flanked 
at  the  angles  by  colossal  figures,  in  bad 
taste.  The  decoration  of  the  interior 
is  praiseworthy ;  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  sculptured  with  rich  foliage, 
of  admirable  workmanship.  All  the 
statues  were  mutilated  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. There  are  some  painted  glass  and 
old  tapestries  in  the  choir;  and  in  the 
S.  transept  a  rich  flamboyant  doorway, 
leading  to  a  fanciful  spiral  staircase, 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  what  Mr. 
Willis  calls  "  interpenetration,"  or 
the  running  of  several  series  of 
mouldings  into  one  another :  these 
complicated  interlacings  pervade  not 
only  the  canopy  of  the  arch,  but  even 
the  pinnacles. 

The  B6t€l  de  VUle,  also  on  the 
height  facing  an  irregular  Place,  for- 
merly palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Nevers, 
built  by  the  princes  of  the  line  of 
Cloves,  is  an  edifice  in  the  flamboyant 
style,  retaining  several  of  its  pic- 
turesque turrets  and  gables. 

The  old  walls  and  toicers  of  the  15th 
centy.  still  remain.  One  of  the  toum 
gates,  a  relic  of  the  fortifications  erected 
by  Pierre  de .  Courtenay,  Seigneur  de 
Nevers,  at  the  end  of  the  12th  centy., 
rebuilt  1393,  still  exists  in  the  Porte 
du  Croux,  black  with  age  and  dirt. 
Another  entry  into  the  town  is  by  a 
triumphal  arch,  erected  to  conmiemorate 
the  battle  of  Fontenaj,  174a. 
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Behind  the  H.  de  Ville  is  a  public 
garden,  formerly  the  park  of  the  pa- 
lace.. 

Nevers  is  a  thriving,  busy  manufac- 
turing town,  now  connected  with  Or- 
leans and  Paris  by  Rly. ;  its  potteries 
are  8  centuries  old,  and  employ  700 
persons:  in  its  iron-works  chains  and 
cables  for  suspension  bridges  are  made; 
the  iron  used  is  that  of  Berry.  There 
is  a  royai  camum- foundry,  for  the  navy, 
where  125  pieces  are  cast  annually. 
Not  far  from  Nevers,  the  lateral  canal 
of  the  Loire  is  carried  over  the  Allier 
in  an  aqueduct  called  Pont  Canal  de 
Ou^tin,  a  work  of  magnitude,  com- 
pleted 1845. 

Mallepostea  to  Avignon  and  Lyons — 
to  Montpellier,  by  Clermont,  St.  Flour, 
and  Lodeve. 

RaUvDay.  A  branch  line  connects 
Nevers  with  Gu^tin  Stat,  on  the  Rly. 
from  Vierzon  to  Moulins  and  Clermont 
(Rte.  103)~from  Vierzon  to  Orleans 
and  Paris. 

The  road  crosses  the  Loire  by  a 
heavy  bridge  of  20  arches  on  quitting 
Nevers,  and,  leaving'  that  river  on  the 
1.,  proceeds  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the 
Allier,  its  tributary.  The  scenery 
between  Nevers  and  Moulins  ,is  on 
the  whole  very  pleasing,  the  country 
much  enclosed  with  hedge-rows,  and 
generally  fertile.  The  river  Allier  is 
seldom  seen,  concealed  as  it  is  by  trees, 
in  the  flat  valley  through  which  it  passes. 

12  Magn^. 

1 1  St.  Pierre  le  Moutier.  Near  this 
is  a  laige  pond.  Hence  a  road  strikes 
off  to  Bouiges  and  Orleans. 

8  St.  Imbert. 

10  Villeneuve-sur-AUier  p^pt.  Al- 
lier). 

12  MoiUiM  (Inns:  6.  H.  de  Paris, 
good,  H.  d* Allier),  a  cheerful  town, 
without  the  activity  of  much  trade 
or  commerce,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Allier.  It  is  chef- 
lieu  of  the  D^pt.  d' Allier,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  15,398. 

It  is  a  comparatively  modem  town, 
and  has  no  fine  buildings.  The  castle 
is  reduced  to  a  square  tower,  of  the 
15th  centy.,  called  La  Mai  Coif^e,  and 
some  buildings  erected  by  Cath.  de 
Medids. 

The  Cathedral  of  JHoir^  Darn  oonaists 


merely  of  a  lofty  choir  in  the  Florid 
style  of  the  15th  centy. :  its  vaulted 
roof  is  elaborately  groined.  It  con- 
tains an  old  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  the  two  shutters  of  which,  now 
detached  from  it,  and  hung  against 
piers,  bear  portraits  of  Pierre  II.,  Duo 
de  Bourbon,  and  hb  wife,  Anne  of 
France,  attended  by  their  patron  saints, 
attributed  to  Ohirlandt^o. 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  College  is  the  mo- 
nument of  Henri  Due  de  Montmo- 
rency, who  suffered,  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  Richelieu,  for  having  conspired 
against  him  and  his  master,  Louis 
XIII.,  and  was  executed  at  Toulouse, 
1632.  His  widow,  Marie  Oraini,  con- 
veyed his  remains  to  this  chapel,  then 
attached  to  the  Convent  of  we  Visi- 
tation, of  which  she  became  superior, 
spending  in  it  the  rest  of  her  days. 
The  monument,  attributed  to  an  Ita- 
lian sculptor,  Agheri,  consists  of  the 
reclining  statue  of  the  duke,  in  Roman 
armour,  resting  on  his  helmet,  with 
his  duchess  beside  him  in  an  attitude 
of  grief  and  resignation;  the  expression 
of  profound  sorrow  in  her  countenance 
is  perfect,  and  the  draperies  are  very 
beautifully  executed.  On  either  side 
is  an  allegorical  figure — Valour,  a  sort 
of  Hercules,  and  Liberality,  a  coarse 
female.  The  fact  of  this  monument 
being  in  honour  of  a  man  beheaded 
for  conspiring  against  a  king  preserved 
it  from  demolition  at  the  Ilevolution. 

Marshal  Villars,  the  opponent  of 
Marlborough,  and  Marshal  Berwick, 
natural  son  of  James  II .  by  Arabella 
Churchill  (Marlborough's  sister),  who 
won  the  battle  of  Almanza  from  the 
English  in  Spain,  were  both  bom  here. 

Here  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  his  'History  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,'  in  exile-. 

Some  cutlery,  of  an  inferior  kind,  is 
made  at  Moulins;  the  manufacture  has 
much  fallen  off. 

At  Moulins  the  very  interesting  road 
through  the  Limagne,  Clermont,  and 
the  Volcanic  district  of  Auvergne, 
strikes  off  up  the  valley  of  the  Allier 
(Rte.  109).  Diligences  run  daily,  and 
a  Malleposte  to  Clermont  and  Mont- 
pellier.  It  is  possible  to  go  this 
way  to  Lvons  by  Montbrison,  and 
to   Marseille   by    Le   Puy    and    St. 
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Etienne,  though,  in  both  cases,  it  is  a 
detour. 

Jjiligences  go  hence  also  to  Vichy  (see 
below).  Raihcay  in  progress  to  Vichy 
and  Clermont  (Rte.  103). 

No  one  will  quit  Moulins  without 
thinking  of  Sterne  and  his  Maria,  the 
scene  of  her  melancholy  story  being  laid 
here. 

[a.  The  watering-place  of  Bourbon 
rArchambault,  a  town  of  3017  Inhab., 
frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral 
waters,  is  about  19  m.  W.  of  Moulins. 
The  waters  are  saline,  and  are  supplied 
by  a  hot  spring,  and  a  cold  spring 
called  Source  de  Jonas.  There  is  a  bath- 
house in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
There  are  very  considerable  and  pic- 
turesque remains  of  the  ancient  c(tstl€ 
of  the  early  Sires  de  Bourbon,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  apse  of  the«'57e.  Chapeile. 
Diligences  run  daily  from  Moulins  to 
the  Baths  in  summer,  and  the  road 
thither  passes  through  Soiwujny,  a  poor 
Tillage  5  m.  from  Moulins,  containing 
an  Abbey  Church,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Qothic  monuments 
in  the  province  for  size.  The  central 
nave,  the  apses  at  the  B.  end,  and  the 
crypt  below  the  choir,  date  from  the 
11th  oenty.;  the  more  recent  portions 
from  1446,  when  the  church  was  re- 
built. The  nave  is  flanked  by  double 
aisles,  the  outer  ones  nearly  as  broad  as 
the  centre.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  curious 
fragment  of  an  octagonal  pillar  covered 
with  sculptures — signs  of  the  zodiac, 
mythical  beasts,  &c.— in  the  Byzantine 
style.  The  Chttpellc  Vieiile,  on  the  S. 
side,  is  separated  from  the  choir  and 
transept  by  a  stone  screen,  beautifully 
carved  with  flamboyant  tracery.  It 
encloses  the  monument  of  Louis  Due 
de  Bourbon,  and  Anne  his  wife,  bear- 
ing their  recumbent  figures,  of  white 
marble,  sadly  mutilated  b^  the  Bevo- 
lutiomsts.  A  recess,  or  mche,  in  the 
wsdl  opposite,  displays,  amidst  rich 
p  flamboyant  tracery,  the  word  "  Esp<$- 
rance,"  the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  founded  by  the  Duke.  This 
chapel,  the  greater  part  of  the  choir, 
the  vaults,  and  windows  of  the  nave, 
4  divisions  of  the  outer  S.  aisle  of  the 
nave,  and  the  remains  of  the  cloisters 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  chapel,  are  sup- 
posed by  K.  Merim^e  to  have  been 


built  1441.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
choir  is  La  Chapette  Ncuve,  similarly 
decorated,  and  even  more  injured  by  the 
Vandals  of  '93,  containing  the  tombs 
of  Due  Charles,  and  his  wife,  Agnes  de 
Bourgogne.  The  date  of  this  chapel 
is  pomewhere  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  or  beginning  of  the  16th  centy. 

b.  All  persons  who  take  an  interest 
in  Gothic  architecture  should  visit 
Souvigny  from  Moulins:  in  spite  of 
its  mutilations,  it  is  a  very  interesting 
church.  The  Auberge  de  la  Poste  was 
the  ancient  Priors'  palace.  At  St.  Me- 
noux,  not  far  from  Souvigny,  is  another 
ancient  churchf  once  attached  to  a  Be- 
nedictine abbey,  but  mu^h  decayed. 
The  choir  is  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion, and  a  good  example  of  the  florid 
Romanesque.] 

15  Bessay. 

15  Varennee. — Poste;  a  comfortable 
little  Inn.— C.  B. 

11  St.  Oerard-le-Puy. 

[From  this  a  road  turns  off  to  the 
fashionable  watering  place  of  Vichy, 
61  kilom.  from  Moulins  =  39^  Eng.  m., 
through  a  rich  but  unpicturesque 
country,  the  only  objects  of  interast 
being  the  Puv  de  Ddme  and  MontDore ; 
visible  the  whole  way. 

Vichy  {Inns:  eveiT  one  lives  in 
boarding-houses;  of  these  there  are  6 
or  8. — H.  Quillermeu,  best,  good  table- 
d'hdte;  H.  de  Comeil,  civil  people;  H. 
de  Paris  is  most  frequented  by  Parisians ; 
H.  Velay.  In  none  is  the  accommoda- 
tion first-rate.  The  guests  live  together, 
taking  their  meals  in  public,  consisting 
of  a  breakfast  k  la  fourchette  at  10,  and 
dinner  at  5.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  be 
served  in  his  own  room,  unless  illness 
prevent  his  appearance  in  public.  The 
charges  for  board  and  lodging  vary  from 
8  fr.  to  12  fr.  per  diem. 

Vichy  is  situated  in  a  poplar-planted 
flat,  in  which  the  broad  brawling  AUier 
occupies  a  great  river-bed,  crossed  by 
a  bridge  i  m.  long;  little  eminences 
with  old  bourgs  and  round  towers  here 
and  there,  of  which  Old  Vichy  is  one, 
rising  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river. 
There  is  besides  a  new  external  quarter, 
or  suburb,  of  handsome  lodging  and 
boarding  houses,  connected  with  old 
Vichy,  on  a  height  above,  by  a  fine 
promenade,  shaded  by  avenues  of  plane- 
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trees.  This  is  the  watering-place ;  now 
one  of  the  most  frequented  in  France; 
and  here  rise  the  mineral  spnnfs,  of 
acidulous  alkaline  water,  which  has 
been  compared  with  hot  soda-water, 
their  principal  ingredients  being  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  their  peculiarity  the  small  quan- 
tity of  iron,  in  proportion  to  these 
ingredients,  which  accompanies  them. 
They  operate  with  advantage  on  the 
digestive  and  urinary  oi*gan8,  and  are 
efficacious  in  long-standing  stomach 
disorders,  obstruction  and  enlargement 
of  the  spleen. 

There  are  7  springs,  varying  in  tem- 
perature from  86**  to  111"  Fahr.,  but 
differing  only  slightly  in  the  proportion 
of  the  same  ingredients ;  3  of  them  are 
received  in  the  bath-house  (Bdtiment 
TKettnal),  a  very  handsome  building, 
faced  on  the  ground  floor  by  a  long 
colonnade,  containing,  in  the  upper 
»  story,  a  cabinet  de  lecture  and  ball- 
room; and  in  the  lateral  ranges  72 
baths,  tolerably  well  appointed,  and  4 
douches.  The  principal  source,  or  the 
one  most  used  for  drinking  and  export- 
ation in  bottles,  b  that  called  Grand 
Grille.  The  water,  received  into  stone 
basins,  has  the  appearance  of  boiling, 
from  the  quantity  of  gas  which  bubbles 
np  through  it.  The  season  begins  here 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  ends  by 
the  middle  of  September. 

The  routine  of  a  day  is  as  follows : — 
As  early  as  6  the  crowd  assembles  to 
drink  the  waters,  which  takes  up  an 
hour  or  two:  the  band  plays  during 
the  season  from  8  to  10  a.m.  :  10  is  the 
hour  of  breakfast:  to  this  succeeds, 
after  an  interval,  the  Bath,  for  those 
who  are  recommended  to  bathe.  Tickets 
(cachets)  are  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  manager  (Directeur),  who  sits  at 
his  desk  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  gal- 
leries, and  who  arranges  the  hour  at 
which  each  person  can  bathe.  Bath- 
tickets  cost  5  frs.,  and  without  a  ticket 
no  one  is  allowed  to  bathe.  Owing  to 
want  of  method  and  arrangement,  pa- 
tients have  often  to  wait  2  or  3  hours 
after  the  time  appointed.  The  table- 
d'h6te  dinner  takes  place  at  5 ;  and  in  the 
evening  the  company  assemble  in  the 
drawing-room  (salon)  of  the  hotel,  where 
cards  or  music  afford  resources  for  pass- 


ing the  evening.  Precedence  is  deter- 
mined by  the  order  of  arrival,  those  who 
have  been  longest  resident  occupying 
the  upper  seats  at  table,  &c.  There  are 
occasional  balls  at  the  rooms,  but,  as 
the  physicians  are  masters  of  the  cere- 
monies, they  begin  at  8^,  and  usually 
end  before  11:  raking  is  not  allowed. 
A  season-ticket  (carte  d'abonnement  per- 
sonnel), which  costs  20  frs.,  admits  a 
visitor  to  all  the  balls  and  concerts  of 
the  season.  They  are  conducted  by 
Strauss,  who  resides  on  the  spot,  which 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  music.  Fre- 
quent collections  (quotes)  are  made 
at  the  instigation  of  the  cure,  fdV  the 
good  of  some  charity  or  parish  school, 
and  the  poor-box  is  commonly  carried 
round  by  a  lady  and  gentleman.  On 
quitting  Vichy  it  is  customary  to  give 
5  frs.  or  more  to  the  manager  for 
charitable  purposes. 

N.  of  the  great  Round  Tower,  the 
only  one  remaining  out  of  7  which  de- 
fended the  walls,  stands  the  mansion 
which  Madame  de  Sevign^  occupied, 
and  from  which  she  wrote  some  of  her 
Letters :  see  vol.  v. 

The  Rocher  des  Celestins,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  springs  rise,  so  called 
from  a  convent  in  ruins  on  its  top, 
presents  a  curious  geological  pheno- 
menon, being  composed  of  vertical 
strata  of  a  tufadous  rock,  almost  pure 
arragonite,  no  doubt  deposited  from 
mineral  springs,  projecting  in  shattered 
slabs  above  the  sur&ce,  and  abutting 
at  a  short  distance  against  horizontal 
strata  of  the  same  tu&. 

The  situation  of  Vichy  is  agreeable, 
but  not  striking,  in  an  open  and  highly 
cultivated  country,  the  celebrated 
Limagne  d'Anvergne  (Rte.  109) ;  in 
fact,  Vichy's  main  attractions  are  its 
waters. 

Some  pleasant  Excursions,  however, 
may  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  many  troops  of  donkeys  are  kept 
for  the  use  of  the  guests. 

The  valley  of  the  Siohon  affords  plea* 
sant  walks  or  rides,  and  its  stream 
some  trout. 

More  distant  expeditions  may  be 
made  to  the  Chdteau  of  Effiatj  a  building 
of  the  17th  oenty.,  now  dilapidated, 
but  still  inhabited,  and  retaining  its 
formal  garden  flanked  by  fosses.    It 
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was  erected  by  Marshal  Effiat,  who  was 
ambassador  to  England  to  negotiate 
the  marriage  of  Henrietta  Maria  with 
Charles  I.,  and  father  of  Cinq  Mars,  be- 
headed by  Richelieu  at  Lyon. 

At  the  village  of  Cresset^  an  old  feu- 
dal fortress,  with  crumbling  ramparts, 
2i|  m.  from  Vichy,  a  fair  is  held  at  the 
latter  end  of  June,  to  which  the  pea- 
sants resort  to  be  hired  as  servants. 
On  this  occasion  the  monotonous  but 
somewhat  laughable  dance  of  the  coun- 
try, "La  Bounce,"  is  kept  up  with 
great  perseverance  by  the  younger  pea- 
sants. 

Tfie  quickest  way  from  Paris  to 
Vichy  is  to  take  the  Orleans,  Vierzon, 
and  Moulins  Hallway  as  far  as  com- 
pleted, which  will  soon  be  to  Vichy. 

The  castle  of  Randan,  a  modem  man- 
sion with  pretty  gi-ounds,  on  the  site 
of  that  in  which  Bayard  tarried  so  long, 
paying  court  to  its  noble  Ch&tellaxne, 
was  bequeathed  by  Madame  Adelaide, 
sister  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  the  Due 
de  Montpensier. 

Until  the  Rly.  is  finished,  diligences 
go  daily  to  Moulins,  on  the  way  to 
Paris ;  to  Roanne,  on  the  way  to  Lyons; 
to  Clermont  (Rte.  109),  &c.] 

The  road  to  Lyons  has  now  quitted 
the  valley  of  the  Allier,  and  enters  on 
A  hilly  country.  The  mountains  of 
Auvergne  appearing  to  the  S.W.,  and 
those  of  Forez  more  to  the  £.,  form 
features  in  the  landscape. 

10   La  Palisse. —  Inn: 
Between  this  and  la  Pacaudi^re  the 
road  traverses  a  hilly  tract. 

The  road  crosses  a  dedp  ravine  by  a 
very  lofty  bridge,  called  Pont  de  la 
Valine,  shortly  before  entering 

8  Droiturier. 

7  St.  Martin  d'Estr^aux  is  seated  on 
a  height,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  and 
hilly  country. 

7  La  Pacaudi^re.  Here  we  are  once 
more  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  though 
that  river  is  not  reached  until,  after 
passing 

12  St.  Qermain  TEspinatse,  we  ar- 
rive at 

12  Boanne  (/nf».'  none  good;  H.  du 
Centre;  Poste,  best;  two  call  them- 
selves H.  du  Midi),  a  town  of  12,000 
Inhab.,  deriving  importance  from  its 


situation  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Loire, 
at  the  point  up  to  which  it  is  navigable 
against  the  stream  as  well  as  down- 
,wai*ds.  It  has  a  great  transit  trade: 
the  manufactures  of  Lyons,  the  iron 
and  coal  of  St.  Etienne,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  S.  provinces  of  France,  and 
the  imports  from  the  Levant,  conveyed 
hither  from  the  Rh6ne  by  railway  or 
canal,  are  transported  hence,  down  the 
Loire,  to  Nantes,  or  through  it,  and 
the  Canal  de  Briare,  to  the  Seine  and 
Paris.  There  are  also  considerable  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton  in  the  town  and 
its  neighbourhood.  There  is  an  old 
Ch,  St.  Etienne,  rebuilt  1 549,  near  the 
chAteau,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Loire 
which  cost  3  million  francs. 

The  Railroad  from  Roanne  to  St. 
Etienne  and  Lyons  is  described  in  Rte. 
119;  it  is  very  inferior,  as  a  line  of 
conveyance,  to  those  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Paris.  Carriages  are  not  taken  by  it. 
The  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  . 
bridge  on  leaving  Roanne,  and  the  road 
proceeds  across  the  plain  for  some  dis- 
tance parallel  with  the  railroad.  About 
half  way  to 

17  St.  Symphorien-en-Lay,  the 
ascent  of  the  Montagne  de  Tarare  be- 
gins. The  ascent  has  been  made  com- 
paratively easy  by  a  truly  alpine  road, 
carried  up  in  a  series  of  zigzag  terraces, 
sweeping  round  the  shoulders  of  the 
hills,  and  crossing  the  gorges  on  hand> 
some  bridges  of  masonry,  protected, 
at  the  sides,  by  stone  studs  like  mile- 
stones. 

15  Pain  Bouchain.  Near  this  is  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  about  3000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  You  reach  the  foot  of 
the  descent  at 

12  Tarare  (Inn:  H.  de  I'Europe, 
beds  clean  ;  fare  middling —  W.  M.  ; 
le  Soleil),  a  wonderfully  thriving  ma- 
nufacturing town  of  7762  Inhab., 
seated  in  a  narrow  valley.  The  weav- 
ing of  wMliMy  remarkable  for  their 
fineness,  is  the  staple  branch  of  manu- 
facture, and  it  is  calculated  that  be- 
tween 3  and  4  millions  of  pieces  are 
produced  annually.  It  is  said  that  as 
many  as  52.000  persons  are  employed 
in  the  town  and  surrounding  country 
on  this  branch  of  industry.  The 
weavers  ply  their  trade  in  damp  cellars, 
which  are  neither  floored  nor  warmed 
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by  fire,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  mokture 
necessary  for  weaving  fine  webs,  and 
to  prevent  the  breaking  of  thethi*ead. 

The  road  continues  tJong  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Tardine  firom  Tarare  to 

1 1  Arnas,  where  the  country  opens  i 
out. 

19  Salvagny. 

A  few  m.  to  the  1.  of  the  road  is  the 
copper-mine  of  Chessy,  which  produced 
the  beautiful  blue  ore  of  copper  so 
well  known  to  the  mineralogist^  but  it 
is  now  abandoned. 

As  you  approach  Lyons  the  scene 
becomes  extremely  fine,  and  imme- 
diately above  the  city  you  look  down 
upon  it,  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  two  great  rivers,  surrounded 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  Hand- 
some country  seats,  gardens,  and  vine* 
yards  are  dotted  over  the  landscape, 
bespeaking  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
(in  a  mercantile  sense)  of  the  district. 
As  the  town  is  entered  by  the  quay  of 
the  Sadne,  it  assumes  a  most  pictu- 
resque character,  the  grey  rough  rocks 
forcing  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  the 
city,  protruding  between  the  lofty 
houses — a  singular  mixture  of  nature 
and  art.  I 

14  ^roNS,  describ^  in  ^te.  108. 

DIJON        TO     CHALONS -SUR-BAdN^      BYT 
BEADNE,    AND    THE    WINE    DISTRICT 
OF    THE    CdTE     D'oR,    CHAHBERTIN, 
CLOS-YOCOEOT,   NUITS,    ETC.  —  PARIS 
AND  LYONS  RAILWAY  (b).  | 

G9  kil6m.  =  43  Eng.  m.     6  Trains  ' 
daily  in  2  hours.  i 

Dijon  is  in  RtcL  104. 

This  Railroad  I  carries  the  traveller  ' 
along  the  skirts  hi  the  vineyiurds,  pro-  ! 
dudmg  the  BiwgiMdij  tcines,  which  rank 
amongst  the  besd  and  most  famous  in 
France.      The   cluntry,    wherever  it 
presents  an  advantageous  slope,  is  en-  ; 
tirely  laid  out  in\  vines,  and  what  it 
loses    in  plqturesfueness  it  gains  in  | 
richness.     It  is  be£des  very  populous;  ' 
there  are  said  to  ie  40  or  50  villages 
between  Dijon  andlBeaune,  a  distance  i 
of  26  m.  ^ 

"About  1  m.  S.Vr.  of  Dijon  begin 


Cdle  (fOr,  which,  judging  by  the  eye, 
average  from  about  800  to  1000  ft.  in 
height,  continuing  to  range  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  m.  from  the  road. 
It  is  a  wall  of  hills,  covered  with  vine- 
yards, which  ascend  in  terraces  their 
sunny  sides,  and  then  spread  along 
the  tietble-land  on  the  summit.  The 
colour  of  the  soil,  as  seen  through  the 
well-trimmed  tufty  vines,  is  of  yel- 
lowish red  ;  and  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  name  of  the  range  arises 
from  this  prevailing  colour  of  the 
ground,  or  from  the  richness  of  the 
product.  Here  the  best  Burgundy  is 
grown,  and  here,  as  in  almost  all  other 
vine  countries,  we  find  the  singular 
and  perplexing  phenomenon  (but  per- 
haps nowhere  so  forcibly  apparent  as 
here),  that  whilst  one  tract  of  small 
extent  produces  the  finest  quality, 
another  hard  by,  enjoying  the  same 
aspect,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
either  by  our  unaided  souses  or  by 
chemical  tests,  the  same  soil,  can  never 
be  made  to  bring  forth  a  wine  of  equal 
flavour.  In  richness  of  flavour  and 
in  perfume,  and  all  the  more  delicate 
qualities  of  the  juioe  of  the  grape,  they 
unquestionably  rank  as  the  finest  in 
the  world;  and  it  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  were 
^ipugnated  as  the  'princes  des  bons 
vim.*  The  soils  on  which  these  valu- 
able wines  are  grown  consist,  in  genera], 
of  a  light  black  or  red  loam,  mixed 
with  the  dSria  of  the  calcareous  rocks 
upon  which  they  repose.  The  principal 
vineyards  of  the  C6te  <fOr  are  all  situ- 
ated between  Duon  and  Chagny,  and 
describe  an  arc  of  a  large  circle  exposed 
to  the  S.E.  and  protected  from  the 
N.W.  by  the  range  of  hills  that 
stretches  behind  them.  The  vines 
are  planted  in  trenches,  at  the  distance 
of  about  2  ft.  apart,  and'  are  trained  on 
poles  to  the  height  of  30  to  40  inches. 
In  the  best  vineyards  they  are  ex- 
tremely old,  and  when  old  vines  are 
replaced  by  othens,  a  larger  crop,  but 
of  an  inferior  quality,  is  obtained.  The 
choice  red  growth|  of  the  C6te  dOi 
are  the  Clos-Vougftot,  Nuits,  Beaune, 
Volnay,  Pomard,  OQiambertin,  Riche 
bourg>  Romance,  Wnd  St.  George 
They  are  all  distinguished  by  their 
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and  aroma,  combining,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  wines,  the  quali- 
ties of  lightness  and  delicacy  with 
richness  and  fulness  of  body.  Many 
other  crops  are  intermixed  with  the 
vineyards, — potatoes,  clover,  and  maize, 
— whilst  cherry,  almond,  and  walnut 
trees  are  dotted  over  the  fields.  One 
need  not  wonder  that  the  Kings  of 
France  should  have  coveted  this  rich 
Burgundian  territory.  This  is  about 
the  highest  l^itude  N.  where  maize  can 
be  grown  to*  iay  advantage." — F.  P. 

QeYTfxy  StatX  Here  is  the  vineyard 
of  Chambertirif  aV»ut  15  or  20  acres  in 
extent,  but  divided  among  numerous 
proprietors.      / 

Vougeot  Btsl.  The  enclosure  (Clos) 
de  Voitgeot  profluces  the  prince  of  Bur- 
gundy wines.  ^  It  originally  belonged  to 
the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey 
of  Citeauz,  who  carried  its  culture 
to  the  highest  perfection,  never  selling 
it,  but  making  presents  of  what  they 
did  not  consume  themselves.  At  the 
Revolution  it  was  bought  by  MM. 
Tourlon  at  Revol,  and  still  later  was 
resold  to  M.  Ouvrard  (?)  and  Aguado, 
the  loan  contractor.  Its  recent  pro- 
prietors have  enlarged  it  by  taking  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  land;  but 
the  present  extent  of  the  vineyard  is 
is  only  112^  English  acres  (43  hectares) : 
the  average  annual  produce  is  about 
200  hogsheads.  The  soil  near  the  top 
of  the  hill  consists  of  small  fragments 
of  whitish  limestone,  mixed  with  shells, 
of  which  the  hill  is  composed:  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  vineyard  it  mei*ges 
into  a  nearly  purd  clay.  The  vines 
nearest  the  top,  in  the  dry  soil,  produce 
the  best  wine;  on  reaohing  the  clay  it 
(alls  off,  and  becomes  the  mero  vin  du 
pays. 

"  The  vintage  is  m  general  soon 
over,  the  proprietor  employing  often 
from  400  to  450  vintagers  at  the  same 
time.  For  the  red  wine,  the  grapes 
as  they  are  brought  in  are  thrown 
into  large  oases  or  troughs,  and  there 
trodden  by  a  number  of  men,  with 
large  wooden  shoes,  till  the  grapes  are 
nearly  all  broken.  They  are  then 
taken  up  in  baskets,  with  interstices 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  grapes  to 
pass  through,  when  a  portion  of  the 
stalks,  Kenerally  about  two-tUrda.  are 


taken  out.  If  the  whole  of  the  stalks 
were  taken  out,  the  quality  of  the 
wine,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved, 
would  be  inferior.  The  whole  is  then 
put  into  the  vat  into  which  the  rmat, 
as  it  ran  from  the  treading,  had  been 
previously  carried.  A  space  of  about 
12  inches  is  left  unfilled  at  the  top, 
and  a  sliding  lid  is  then  pufc  over, 
which  floats  upon  the  surface.  As 
soon  as  the  fermentation  becomes  vio- 
lent, the  swelling  of  the  mass  lifts  the 
lid  to  the  height  of  six  inches  above 
the  mouth  of  the  vat.  As,  however, 
the  skins  and  the  stalks  had  previously 
risen  to  the  surface,  none  of  the 
liquor  escapes.  A  very  small  space, 
formed  by  the  looseness  of  the  lid,  is 
considered  sufficient  to  allow  the  gas 
to  escape,  until  the  rising  of  the  lid 
allows  a  greater  space;  aod  it  is  per- 
haps owing  to  the  confinement  of  the 
gas  that  the  lid  b  raised  to  such  a 
height.  If  the  weather  had  been  very 
warm  when  the  grapes  were  gathered, 
and  still  continues  warm  while  the  fer- 
mentation is  going  forward,  the  wine 
is  soon  made.  The  fermentation  is 
sometimes  over  in  30  h.,  at  other  times 
it  continues  10,  12,  and  even  15  days. 
The  best  wine  is  always  produced  from 
the  most  rapid  fermentation.  When 
the  fermentation  slac^ns,  the  liquor 
begins  to  subside,  and,  when  it  is  en- 
tirely over,  sinks  within  the  top  of  the 
vat,  but  not  so  low  as  when  the  vat 
was  first  filled,  for  the  marc,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  stalks  and  skins,  are 
completely  separated  from  the  liquor, 
and  float  upon  the  top. 

'^As  soon  as  it  IS  known  by  the 
subsiding  of  the  head,  and  by  the 
taste  and  examination  of  the  wine, 
that  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  the 
wine  is  drawn  off  into  large  casks, 
which  contain  about  700  gallons  each. 
Every  3  or  4  months  it  is  pumped  bj 
means  of  the  syphon  and  bellows  into 
another  vat  of  the  same  dimensions, 
when  a  man  enters  by  the  small  open' 
ing  left  in  the  end  of  the  vats,  and 
washes  out,  with  a  bnish  and  cold 
water,  any  lees  which  may  have  been 
deposited.  The  Burgundy  of  the  Clos- 
Vougeot  receives  no  other  preparation, 
and  it  is  treated  in  this  manner  as 
often  Bfl  mav  be  iudtrAil  i«Antiinte.  49 11 
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it  ia  diapoeed-  of.  They  commence 
selling  it  when  3  and  4  years  old,  but 
the  wine  of  very  favourable  seasons  is 
retained  by  the  proprietor  till  it  is  10 
or  12  years  old,  when  it  is  bottled  and 
sold  at  the  rate  of  6  fr.  a  bottle.  The 
price  of  the  wine  of  ordinary  vintages, 
.  from  3  to  4  years  old,  is  from  500  to 
600  fr.  the  hogshead,  but  seasons  oc- 
casionally occur  when  the  wine  is  not 
better  than  the  Vin  Ordinaire  of  the 
country."— i?«s6y.   k 

Nuits  Stat.,  a  towt  of  2700  Inhab., 
in  the  midst  of  the  celebrated  vineyards 
Homanee,  Itichebouie>  La  Tache,  &c. 
The  rtns  de  NuiU  were  brought  into 
fashion  1680,  by  Louis  XIY.,  for  whom 
they  were  exclusively  prescribed  by 
the  chief  physician,  Fagon,  as  a  means 
of  restoring  his  strength. 

f6  or  7  m.  E.  of  Nuits,  12  m.  from 
.  .Bijon,  is  the  celebrated  Ahbey  of  Citeaux, 
founded  1090  by  Robert  de  Molesme,  in 
which  St.  Bernard  assumed  the  cowl 
1113,  which  sent  forth  to  assume  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter  no  less  than  4  popes> 
and  which  numbered  3600  tributary 
convents  of  the  Cistercian  order,  of 
which  it  was  the  head.  Great  part  of 
the  abbatial  buildings  (modern^  still 
exiKt,  and  have  been  converted  into  a 
Keformatory,  Religious,  and  Industrial 
Penitentiary  ibr  Juvenile  Offenders, 
placed  under  the  care  of  6  priests,  18 
sisters  of  charity,  and  60  lay  brothers^ 
Near  them  is  a  laige  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.] \ 

15  Beaune  Siat.  (Inns:  Poste;— H. 
d'Angleterre)  cdntains  10,800  Inhab., 
and  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  being  the 
chief  seat  of  Uie  tctne  trade  in  Burgundy, 
about  80  mercantile  houses  being  en- 
gaged in  it;  the  annual  exportation 
amounts  to  30,000  or  40,000  butts. 

The  Hospital  (Hdtel  Dieu>,  founded 
by  Nic.  Rollin,  chancellor  of  Philip 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  1443,  presents  in 
its  court  some  good  bits  of  Gothic, 
and  there  is  a  fine  Gothic  hall.  Here 
is  a  remarkable  early  painting,  a  Last 
Judgment,  by  Albert  van  Ouvrater.  The 
Bouzeoise,  a  Umpid  stream  full  of  green 
weeds  floating  with  its  current,  tra- 
verses the  town. 

Beaune  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
senator  Monge,  the  savant  and  fSsivour- 
ite  of  Napoleon. 


Coaches  daily  to  Autun  (Rte.  108). 

[At  Cussy  la  Cohnne,  12  m.  S.W.  of 
Beaune,  is  a  Roman  pillar  or  monu- 
ment, bearing  bas-reliefs;  but  it  is  ac- 
cessible with  difficulty  by  cross  roads. 
At  Nolay,  near  it,  Camot,  the  republic 
can  general  and  engineer,  was  bom.] 

The  country  immediately  about 
Beaune  has  much  amenity,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  produced  the  wines 
of  Volnay  and  Pomard,  the  former 
being  characterised  by  its  light  and 
grateful  aroma  and  delicate  tint,  the 
latter  having  more  body  and  colour: 
they  are  sometimes  mixed  with  the  red 
wines  to  give  them  fire.  Savigny; 
Beaune,  lieiu-sault,  and  several  other 
vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood,  all 
produce  excellent  wines,  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  the  growths  of  that  dis- 
trict are  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
their  flavour. 

Meursault  Stat.    A  vineyard. 

Chagny  Stat.  This  town  is  full  of 
interesting  subjects  for  the  sketch- 
book, particularly  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture; one  house  in  the  principal 
street,  with  a  row  of  trefoil  windows, 
is  particularly  striking.  The  tower  of 
the  Ch.  is  also  curious;  it  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  transition  into  the 
Pointed  from  the  ^rman  style. 

16  CMlcns-suni'cdne  Stat,  —  (Irms: 
Trois  FaiaansjV-H.  du  Pare;  H.  de 
r  Europe.)  Tne  Sadne,  which  runs 
through  this  town  of  15,719  Inhab., 
and  which,  from  this  point,  becomes 
an  important  river,  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, gives  it  much  water-side  activity. 
The  Canal  du  Centre ^  which  joins  the 
Sadne  to  the  Loire,  commences  here, 
and  affoi'ds  an  outlet  for  a  considerable 
traffic  and  transit  of  goods  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  from  the 
ccii^ra/ departments  of  France.  Ch&lons 
is  the  Cabillonum  of  Cassar,  whose 
Commentaries  should  be  one  of  the 
handbooks  of  every  traveller  through 
the  districts  of  Gaul.  A  fine  granite 
column,  standing,  or  rather  raised,  on 
one  of  the  Places,  is  unquestionably 'a 
relic  of  the  Roman  age. 

The  town  is  dull,  but  clean,  for 
France;  and  there  is  little  worth  see- 
ing. But  the  quid,  facing  the  river,  is 
lined  by  good  houses,  and  is  the  most 
lively  portion.      The    Cathedral   (St. 
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Vincent),  lately  restored,  in  tolerably 
good  taste,  with  the  addition  of  2  new 
towers,  is  in  the  early  Gothic,  when  the 
peculiarities  of  that  style  were  begin- 
ning to  mix  themselyes  with  the  older 
Romanesque.  The  Hospital  of  St, 
Laurent,  on  the  island  in  the  Sadne, 
has  some  good  painted  glass,  which,  it 
has  been  suggested,  should  be  removed 
to  the  cathedral.  At  present  it  is 
necessary  to  traverse  the  sick  ward  in 
order  to  see  it.  The  date  of  this 
vaulted  donnitory,  and  of  the  hospital 
itself,  is  1528. 

Steamers  down  the  Sa6ne  to  Lyons 
hi  Rte.  108. 

Diligences  daily  to  Autun;  to  Geneva. 

Ab^lard  died  (1142)  at  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Marcel,  about  2  m.  from  ChAlons, 
now  destroyed  except  the  Ch. ;  he  was 
buried  there,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Paraclet. 

Railways — to  Paris  in  10  hrs.,  to 
Lyons  in  3}  hrs. 

ROUTE  107. 

MEVERS^    TO     CHALONS-SUR-SAdNE,      BY 
CHATEAU-CHINON  AND  AUTUN. 

154kilom.  «=  101^  Eng.  m. 
Diligences  daily  from  Nevers  Stat. 
liailway  from  Orleans  and  Vierzon  is 
described  in  Rte.  105. 

19  Haison  Rouge  (Ni^vre). 

22  Oh&tillonen-Bazois.  HiUy  road, 
extensive  views. 

10  Moulin  Mauguin. 

15  ChAteau-Cliinon,  an  ancient  town 
(Pop.  3000),  built  on  a  considerable 
height,  with  traces  of  old  fortifications, 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Yonne. 
Under  its  walls  Louis  XI.  beat  the 
army  of  the  Due  de  Bouxgogne,  1475, 
and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

17  Pommoy. 

20  AiUwi,  {Tnns:  La  Poste;  Ohablis 
good  here; — La  Cloche.)  In  Septem- 
ber a  £Bir  is  held  which  lasts  the  whole 
month:  the  inns  are  then  intolerable, 
and  the  town  one  scene  of  bustle  and 
confusion.  The  first  view  of  this 
interesting  city  is  very  pleasing.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
liibracte,  capital  of  the  uEdui,  men- 
tioned byCoesaras  "oppidum  maxima} 
auctoritatis  apud  cos,"  but  its  name 


was  changed,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
into  Augustodvtnum,  modernised  into 
Autun.  Tacitus  describes  its  import- 
ance as  a  fortress  and  great  city,  and 
states  that  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
youth  of  Gaul  were  educated  here. 
"Autun,  now  a  town  of  11,094  Inhab., 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  well- 
wooded  hills.  The  Roman  ruins, 
hoary-grey,  situated  low  down  near 
the  river,  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  fine  and  peculiar  forms.  Amoqgst 
the  masses  of  buildings,  crowned  by 
the  cathedral  and  its  lofty  spire,  is  the 
Temple  of  Jants,  as  it  is  odled,  though 
without  any  sufficient  authority,  a 
square  building,  of  which  3  sides  are 
standing,  near  the  river.  It  is  clenudedof 
ornaments,  but  imposing,  fi'om  its  pro- 
portions and  its  solidity.  It  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire. The  Ttjco  Roman  Qates  are  beautiful 
and  very  perfect.  They  are  both  nearly 
on  the  same  plan;  double  arches  be- 
low, and  ranges  of  smaller  arches 
above,  ornamented  with  pilasters.  The 
Porte  d'Arroux  is  Corinthian,  the  Porte 
Saint  Andre  Ionic.  They  are  evidently 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  the  /ncHM 
will  find  fikult  with  the  details;  bat  if 
you  will  put  away  criticism,  and  enjoy 
the  objects,  the  effect  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. Nothing  can  be  more  charming 
than  the  appearance  of  the  delicately- 
cut  arches,  coming  off  against  the  blue 
Bkj"—F,  P.  The  Roman  vails  of  Au- 
gmtodunum,  within  which  the  present 
dty  has  shrunk,  are  very  massive  and 
curious,  and  lai^ge  fragments  still  very 
perfect  exist. 

Just  without  Autun,  upon  the  Dijon 
road,  is  a  singular  pyramidal  maas  of 
masonry,  called  the  Pierre  de  Cauars, 
It  is  about  50  ft.  in  height,  and  was 
probably  originally  much  more  lofty. 
The  facing  is  entirely  destroyed.  It 
is  quite  solid,  and  is  probably  sepul- 
chral :  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Divictiacus  (?). 

Autun  had  a  noble  ampltitheatre. 
The  ruins  are  now  encircled  by  other 
buildings,  but  the  general  site  of  the 
Roman  city  is  a  periect  mine  of  anti- 
quities. Many  were  collected  by  the 
late  M.  Joret.  Here  also  is  a  fhig- 
ment  of  the  tomb  of  the  wicked  Brune- 
hault,  who  was  buried  at  the  abbey  of 
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St.  Kartin,  a  curious  structure,  now 
razed  to  the  ground. 

The  Cathedral  of  St,  Laxare,  lately 
repaired,  exhibits  an  interesting  variety 
in  its  style  of  architecture.  The  lofty 
spire,  covered  with  foliaged  crockets, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic;  so  also  is 
the  rood-loA,  composed  of  delicate  and 
elaborate  filagree-work.  But  a  lairge 
proportion  of  the  building  is  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  and  cUsplays  the 
closest  imitation  of  Roman  art ;  indeed, 
it  is  copied  from  tl^e  neighbouring 
Porte  d'Arroux.  The  elegant  flam- 
boyant decorations  of  the  chapels  in 
the  nave,  and  especially  of  the  door  of 
the  sacristy,  a  charming  bas-relief  of 
Christ  and  the  Magdalene,  in  the  chapel 
which  serves  as  baptistery,  the  painted 
glass  in  the  Chapelle  St.  Nazare,  repre- 
senting the  genealo^  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Martyrdom  of  St:  Symphorien,  by 
/n^e9,  deserve  also  particular  attention. 

In  ail  parts  of  the  dty  you  may  see 
the  disjointed  and  lamentable  fragments 
of  the  ancient  edifices  by  which  Autun 
was  once  adorned.  There  is  a  good 
collection  of  the  geology  of  the  district 
in  the  Petit  S^minaire,  of  which  the 
Abb^  Landriot  is  superior. 

St.  Symphorien  suffered  martyrdom 
here  for  refusing  to  join  a  procession 
in  honour  of  Cybele. 

Autun,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  see  of  Bishop  Talleyrand. 

Coach  daily  from  Autun  to  Beaune 
Stat.     (Rte.  IOC.) 

Not  hr  from  Autun  are  the  two 
valuable  coal-basins  of  Epinac  (to  the 
N.)  and  of  Creuzot,  which  are  worked 
by  pits,  in  some  cases  more  than  650 
ft.  deep,  and  employ,  together  wrth 
the  iron-works  (\isine),  about  4000 
workmen.  Minend  oil  for  lighting  the 
mines  is  obtained  by  a  distillation  nrom 
the  bituminous  schists  accompanying 
the  coal.  The  Romans  used  these  very 
schists  to  line  ^e  walls  of  their  houses 
at  Autun. 

At  Creuzot  are  extensive  iron- fur- 
naces, but  the  iron-ore  requires  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance.  From  Epinac 
(where  are  considerable  glass-works  for 
making  wine-bottles)  the  coal  is  trans- 
ported on  a  tramway  to  the  Canal  de 
Boui^ogne,  and  thence,  by  water,  to 


traverses  the  coal-field  of  Creuzot  (see 
p.  365).  There  is  a  new  very  hilly 
road,  direct  from  Autun  to  M&con 
(104  kilom.),byMarmagne  (21  kilom.), 
Mont  Cenis,  and  duny. 

"Soon  after  quitting  Autun  you 
enter  the  forest  of  Morvan  (p.  351). 
The  road  ascends,  but  with  frequent 
dips.  It  is  richly  wooded,  and  some  of 
the  little  glens  are  lovely.  The  sides 
of  the  road  are  elad  with  alder  and 
beech^  with  here  and  there  a  fine  oak- 
tree  lifting  up  his  head  above  his  com- 
peers. The  rocks  show  between  and 
amongst  the  verdurt^  and  you  see  and 
hear  the  rushing  of  the  little  rills, 
dashing  by  or  in  the  road." 

1 7  St.  Emiland.  "  Bevond  St.  Emi- 
land  you  begin  to  find  yourself  in 
another  climate.  Vines  reappear  in 
great  luxuriance,  and,  unlike  other 
parts  of  France,  they  are  often  trained 
in  festoons  and  arcades;  a  mode  equally 
disadvantageous  to  the  produce,  and 
advantageous  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery." — F.  F, 

14  St.  Lc^er. 
8  Bourgneuf. 
^12  Chdlonssur-Sadne,      (Rte.  106.) 


.  ROUTE  108.    (c.    -> 

CHALONS  TO  LTONS,    BT  MACON:   RAIL- 
WAV. — DB8CENT-OF  THE  SAdNE. . 

Raibroad  from  Ch&lons  to  Lyons 
opened  in  1854,  except  tunnel  leading 
into  Lyons.  Distance  124  kilom.  «= 
about  78  Eng.  m.  5  trains  daily  in  2^ 
to  4i  hrs. 

Steamboats  every  day.  The  distance 
by  the  river  is  about  100  m.  The 
voyage  is  performed  in  5  or  6  h.  de- 
scending. Meals  are  served  on  board. 
A  steamer  (le  Parisien)  ascends  in 
little  more  than  7  h.>  leaving  Lyons 
at  5  A.M.,  it  reaches  Ch&lons  by  12;^, 
iu  good  time  for  the  Express  Train  to 
Paris,  llie  captain  of  the  steamer  will 
take  charge  of  the  carriage,  embai'k- 
ing  and  landing  it,  and  the  luggage, 
and  will  forward  them  to  and  from  Uie 
hotel.  The  steamers  are  liable  to  be 
arrested  by  too  much  water  in  the  river, 
in  which  case  there  is  not  room  for  the 
vouiaI  to  tmuui  iindAr  the  hridcrpA  aawaII 
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AS  by  too  little,  and  to  be  delayed  by 
fogs. 

The  post-road  ^ifl  good  and  pic- 
turesque. 

The  Railroad  rui^  along  the  rt.  side 
of  the  Sadne,  someiimes  close  to  it,  at 
others  out  of  sightlof  it,  but  so  little 
removed  from  it  tLat  the  course  by 
water  or  land  mayl  without  inconve- 
nience, be  described  jtogether.  * 

rt.  immediately  below  Chftlons  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Canal  da  Centre,  and 
a  basin  or  dock  for  bai^ges  entering  or 
quitting  it.  ^ 

The  banks  of  the  S^ne  are  at  first 
tame,  but  improve  ad»  you  approach 
Lyons.  ^ 

Sennecy  Stat.        ^ 

rt.  t  Toumus  Spit:  '(inns :  Sauvage ;  H. 
de  r Europe  ;45C>Ch  tolerable),  a  town  of 
531 1  Inhab.,  possessing  a  wooden  bridge 
of  5  arches  over  the  Sadne.  Its  (7Aurc/«, 
formerly  attached  tp  a  venerable  abbey, 
now  destroyed,  is  a  very  plain  edifice, 
in  the  Romanesque  Istyle,  out  interest- 
ing to  the  student  for  its  architecttire 
and  antiquity.  It  ii  surmounted  by  a 
central  tower,  flankid  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  at  the  angl|s,  and  has  2  other 
towers  at  the  W.  end.  Its  nave,  pre- 
ceded by  a  narthex  or  vestibule  sup- 
ported on  2  rows  of  short  thick  pillars 
without  capitals,  is  probably  of  the 
10th  centy.  The  nave  is  roofed  with 
a  series  of  cradle- vaults,  placed  trans- 
versely, separated  by  cross  arches,  so 
us  to  divide  it  into  compartments. 

In  the  Place  de  I'Hdtel  de  Ville  is  a 
granite  column,  reputed  an  antique. 

The  charming  painter  Ormize  was  a 
native  of  Toumus :  the  house  where  he 
was  bom  is  marked  by  an  inscription: 
he  died  at  ^^,  1805. 

1.  FleurviU^^tat.,  abridge  over  the 
Sa6ne. 

1.  St.  Albin^  has  a  curious,  early 
pointed  Gothic  church;  the  windows 
lancet.  The  costume  of  the  villagers 
is  picturesque. 

•  Putt  RfWirf.— 18  ^'ennecy  St*t. 

From  Bome  of  the  eminences  surmounted  by 
the  rond,  towards  the  K.,  you  see  the  chain  of 
the  Jura,  and.  in  favouraMe  weather,  the  white 
bTiow  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  may  at  first  eafcllv  be 
mistaken  for  a  cloud,  distant  as  the  crow  flies 
about  100  miles. 

+  to  Toumna. 

Z  Pott  iZuarf.— 16  St.  Albin. 


Near  the  river  vineyards  cover  the 
slopes,  which  ^fire  a  prolongation  of 
the  distant  range  of  the  hills  of  Oha- 
rolois.         V 

rt.  Mdoon)S(af.*  (Inns:  Le  Sauvage;* 
a  view  of  the  rWer  ;  tolerable  ; — H.  de 
TEurope,  on  the  Quay,  good.)  M&con 
was  heretofore  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  M&connois,  and  ruled  by  its 
own  sovereigns  from  the  time  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire  until  it  passed  to  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  The  country  was 
often  settled  aa^an  appanage  upon  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family.  The 
present  population  of  the  town,  which 
is  not  flourishing,  is  12,653:  it  is  chef- 
lieu  of  the  D^pt.  Sadne  et  Loire.  The 
conjoint  devastations  of  the  Huguenots, 
I  who  exercised  the  greatest  cnieltiee 
I  and  atrocities  here,  and  of  the  Revo- 
I  lutionists,  have  nearly  denuded  HAcon 
of  all  its  ancient  religious  structures; 
hence  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  new 
church,  which,  until  recently,  was  an 
unheard-of  event  in  France.  The 
towers  of  the  Cathedral  are  standing, 
but  mutilated,  together  i;^'ith  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing, now  turned  into  a  blacksmith's 
forge.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  Bridge 
of  13  arches.  From  it,  but  still  better 
from  a  little  Eaplanttde  planted  with 
poplar- trees  beyond  it,  a  view  of  Mont 
Blanc  may  be  obtained.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  MAcon  are  many  very  fine 
prospects  of  the  ranges  of  the  hills  of 
the  Bourbonnois  and  Charolois,  the 
latter  being  a  continuation  of  the  Cdte 
d'Or. 

M4con  Ib  thus  mentioned  by  Crosar: 

"Tullium    Ciceronem    Matiscone,  rei 

frumentarioe    causa,    collocat."    It   is 

.  the  birthplace  of  the  living  poet  and 

,  French  politician  M.  Alphonse  de  La- 

martine.     His  ChAteau,  St.  Point,  not 

far  off,  is  sold. 

I      MAcon  is  the  centre  of  a  great  trade 

!  in  the  vcine  grown  in  its  arrondissement, 

though  at  some  distance  from  the  to^-n 

itself,  and  from  our  road;  at  the  foot 

of  the  hills  on  the  W.     The  best  sorts 

are  the  growths  of  Thorins  and  Moulhi 

k  Vent,  which  are  red,  and  the  Pouilly, 

a  white  wine.     Romandche,  situated  m 

the  midst  of  this  wine  district,  12  m. 

•  U  MAoon. 
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from  M&con,  poBsessea  an  important 
mine  of  manganese,  which  gives  activity 
to  many  manufactures. 

[22  kilom.  « 16 m.N.  W.  of  MAcon  is 
Clitnt/,  a  large  place  (/n»:  H.  de  Bour- 
gogne),  once  famous  for  its  ancient  and 
wealthy  abbei/,  of  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dictj  wliich,  before  the  Revolution,  had 
600  religious  houses  dependent  upon 
it,  and  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  300,000 
fr.  a  year.  It  was  so  utterly  destroyed 
in  1789,  that  of  its  noble  Gk)thic  church, 
which  had  5  aisles  and  double  tran- 
septs, only  the  2  towers  remain,  with 
some  fragment  of  wall,  and  the  chapelle 
de  Bourbon,  15th  centy.  The  town, 
which  has  a  population  of  4152,  and 
carries  on  some  manufactures,  is  built 
on  the  site  and  with  the  materials  of 
the  abbatial  buildings.  The  cloisters 
form  a  sort  of  public  square,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  Abbot's  Palace  is  con- 
verted into  a  private  dwelling.  Here 
is  a  govei'nment  stud  (//aros).] 

The  country  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Sadne  formed  part  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sions of  La  Bresse  and  Dombes;  its  in- 
habitants are  a  primitive  race,  by  no 
means  enlightened. 

The  banks  of  the  Sadne  acquire  some 
elevation  and  picturesqueness  below 
M&con;  the  Jura  mountaina  being  all 
along  a  feature  in  the  view  to-  the  E. ; 
the  nearer  hills  studded  with  white 
ch&teaux  and  villages.  The  C/i4teau  de 
Corielics,  flanked  by  4  round  towers, 
standB  at  some  distance  off  the  road  to 
theW. 

rt.  At  St.  Romain,  a  suspension- 
bridge. 

1.  Toissey,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
prhicipality  de  Dombes,  partly  hid  by 
poplM^  and  willows^ 

rt.  BellevUle  SjgT*    A  bridge. 

About  13  ni/^  the  W.  is  Beaujeu, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Beaujolais, 
in  the  midst  of  a  district  fSEuned  for  its 
wines. 

1.  Montmerle,  a  village  situated  be- 
low a  considerable  island,  has  a  suspen- 
sion-bridge: other  bridges  are  thrown 
across  at  Fl^ch^re,  Beauregard,  and  at 
Frans,  opposite  to  I 

pt.  Villefranche  \Stat.t     "  A  small 

•  Pu$t  Road^ — 13  PonWneveaux. 

11  lACroinee. 
f  U  ViUeAuiehe.    Here  Uie  rotd  tonuftway 


town ;  has  rather  a  cheerful  aspect.  The 
church  has  been  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  florid  Gothic,  though  small." 

There  is  if  bridge  at  St.  Bernard. 

rt.   Tr^coA;  Stat, 

1.  2'rvvoitiiB  an  ancient  town  of  2239 
Inhab.,  on  the  slope  of  a  concave  hill, 
surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  its  old 
castle.  It  possesses  now  no  interest* 
beyond  that  connected  with  the  recoil 
lection  of  its  having  once  been  capital 
of  the  principality  of  Dombes,  and  the 
place  where  the  Jesuits  compiled  and 
printed  the  very  learned  works  called 
the  'Journal  de  Tr^voux,*  1701,  and 
'  Dictionnaire  de  Tr^voux,*  1704,  a 
sort^f  EncyclopsDdia.  Their  house 
remains,  marked  by  the  shield  of  arms 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Dombes  was  acknowledged  as  an  in* 
dependent  state  by  the  fVench  kings 
(except  Francis  I.)  from  Philippe- Au- 
guste  down  to  Louis  XIV.,  owing  them 
only  allegiance  and  aids  of  men  in  case 
of  war.  It  had  a  parliament  of  its  own, 
which  met  at  Tre'voux,  and  the  right 
of  striking  money,  down  to  1762.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman 
Triviae,  near  which  Septimius  Severus 
beat  the  army  of  his  rival  Albinus,  and 
thus  secured  the  empire  for  himself. 

Through  pretty  scenery,  between 
banks  thickly  scattered  with  habita- 
tions, the  Sadne,  considerably  con- 
tracted in  width,  passes  under  the 
richly-wooded  heights  called  Mont  v 
d'Or,  rising  1000  ft.  above  the  river,  ^ 
on  the  rt.,  by  Belle  lie, 

1.  NeuviDte,  with  its  suspension- 
bridge,  and    p 

rt.  Villaveit  Stat. 

rt.  Cou8on,i  opposite  to 

1.  La  Boche  Ta\U''e,  so  called  from  ^ 
the  cutting  which  Agrippa  caused  to  bo  ^ 
made  through  it,  to  allow  the  passage  ^. 
of  one  of  the  great  Roman  highways.        '  J^ 

Lower  down  is  Vile  Barbe,  the  fa-      T 
vourite  retreat  of  Charlemagne,  linked 
to  either  bank  by  a  suspension-bridge.    .^ 
(See  p.  378.) 

rt.  Collonges  StaL  For  the  present  ^ 
the  Railway  stops  at 

Vaise  Stat.,  until  the  tunnel  i^  fi- 
nished leading  to  Lyons.  -   \i»  x    ' 
from  the  river,  avoiding  its  windings,  and  follow- 
ing a  nearly  straight  line  by 

18  Limonest.^Hills,  and  long  descent  into 

11  Lyoks.    CRoate  105.)  ^ 
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"  The  valley  of  Rochecorhcn,  with  its 

>J     wood  and  fountain  of  Boset,  was  a  fa- 
.^      yourite  haunt  of  Roufiseau. 
•^  1.  l/a  Tour  de  la  Belle  AUemande 

(described  p.  375),  and 
i         rt.  Pierre  Seise.    (See  p.  374.) 
'^         The  entrance   to   Lyons   has  been 
'  /      compared  to  the  "approach  to  Bristol 
^^  Nninder   the   slopes    of  Durdham   and 
'  •-*  x^  King's  Down,  and  the  rocks  of  Clifton 
^•••'Hot  Wells;   but  the  river    Sa6ne   is 
y-  'i  laiver,  ttnd  the  cliflFs  not  so  high." 
^   L     ^^^^  (French,  Lyon).  —  Itrns:  H. 
^/^'d'UniveJii,  Rue  de  Bourbon; — H.   de 
-''     1' Europe,  good; — H.  de  Provence,  ct 
_ .  ^   des  Ambaasadeurs,  opposite  th^Post 
"  lOflSce,  in  the  Place  Belleootir;— 5l.  de 
,  •'  ^  Rome,  Place  St.  Jean,  quiet,  no  table- 
J-'.d'hdte;  — H.    du  Nord,    a   well-kept 
house,  cuisine  good,  chiefly  for  bache- 
\  --^lors,  not  far  from  the  H.  de  Ville; — H. 
^  du  Pare.  \ 

There  are  few  wpre  stately  cities,  in 
'  i     ,  external  aspect,  i4  striking  situation, 
'i  seated   as  it  is  oA  two  great  rivers, 
/    '  the  Rhdne  and  Saane,  or  in  the  lively 
_  "    t  air  of  bustle  and  \commeroe  diffused 
through  its  interioK  than  Lyons,  the 
^    ;  second  city  of  Frande,  the  chief  seat  of 
manufactures,   the  jfocus    where    the 
commerce  of  the   Worth  and  South 
converges.    It  is  a  fortress  of  tst  class, 
'^-    -^  and  chef-lieu  du  D^pt.  du  Rhdne.     Its 
*  pop.  amounts  to  155,169,  or  200,000  in- 
cluding its  suburbs.  ■ 

The  appearance  of  grandeur,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  )ts  quais,  bridges, 
and  noble  rivers,  to  the  steep  and 
commanding  heights!  of  Fourvi^res  on 
Uhe  rt.  of  the  &du^  and  to  the  two 
'Places  Bellecour  and '.des  Terreaux;  it 
lis  deficient  in  fine  streets  and  long 
•  open  thoroughfares.  .  The  interior  is 
»  one  stack  of  lofty  houses,  penetrated 
by  lanes  so  excessively  narrow  and  nasty 
as  not  to  be  traversed  without  disgust. 
It  is  worth  the  stranger's  while  to 
remember,  as  a  clue  to  find  his  way 
through  this  labyrinth,  that  the  streets 
whose  names  are  written  on  black 
plates  run  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  two  rivers,  those  on  yellow  plates 
at  rt.  angles  to  them,  i 

Lyons  stands  on  bofh  banks  of  the 
SaAne  and  Rhdne,  but  the  largest  part 
occupies  the  tongue  of  land  between 
these  two  rivers,  extei^ding  from  the 


heights  covered  by  the  populous  suburb 
of  La  Croix  Rouse,  the  residence  of 
the  silk-weavers  and  the  hot-bed  of 
insurrection,  down  nearly  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers,  towards  which 
the  quarter  of  Perrache  has  pushed 
forward  buildings.  '  On  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Rhdne  are  the  suburbs  of  Les 
Brotteaux,  the  scene  of  revolutionary 
executions,  and  of  GKiUlotidre,  where 
a  new  town  is  rapmly  rising;  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Saine,  the  subiu-be  of 
Yaise,  through  whi(ii  you  enter  Lyons 
from  Paris,  of  Poi]rvi6res,  mounting 
up  the  face  of  a  sl^pe  so  abrupt  as 
scarcely  to  be  acotesible  for  wheel 
carriages,  of  St.  In^iUe  behind  it,  and 
of  St.  Qeorge,  lowei  down,  near  the 
water-side.  These  dry  topographical 
details  will  be  best  understood  when 
the  traveller  has  scaled  the  Height  of 
FourvUreSj  which  he  sfiould  do  the  first 
thing  after  his  arrival,  on  account  of 
the  view  it  commands.  To  reach  it 
you  pass  between  the  Palais  de  Justice 
and  the  cathedral,  ascending  the  steep 
and  narrow  streets  above  the  cathe- 
dral, which  are  very  foul  and  stinking. 

You  pass  behind  the  huge  straggling 
hospital  of  Antiquailles,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  Roman  palace  in  which 
Claudius  and  Caligula  were  bom,  now 
assigned  to  the  reception  of  600  pa- 
tients, the  most  misemble  wretches  ot 
this  populous  city,  afliicted  with  mad- 
ness and  all  sorts  of  incurable  and 
disgusting  diseases,  to  the  care  of 
whom  27  Fi-^res  Hospitallers  and  67  ^ 
Sceurs  devote  their  lives.  Up  narrow  C^ 
lanes,  and  steep  stone  stairs,  partly  in  H^ 
front  of  shops  in  which  rosaries,  med^,  **" 
pictures,  candles,  and  wax  models  of  , 
different  parts  of  the  body  for  suspen-  ^ 
sion  in  the  church,  are  displayed  before  $ 
the  eyes  of  devout  pilgrims,  you  reach     3 

The  Ch,  of  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvieres,  [^ 
whose  lofty  dome  is  crowned  by  a  co-  i 
lossal  gilt  copper  figure  of  the  Virgin :  it  ,^ 
is  only  remarkable  for  the  quan&ty  of  ^ 
ex-votos,  paintings,  &c.,  to  the  number 
of  4000,  with  which  its  walls  are  , 
covered,  offered  to  the  altar  of  the  5 
miracle-working  figure  of  our  Lady  As' 
of  Fourvi^res,  whose  intercession  is  «, 
stated,  by  an  inscription  over  the^^ 
entrance,  to  have  preserved  Lyons  h 
frop  the  cholera.     Close  beside  the  --c 
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Ch.  a  specuftitor  has  built  a  /otrer,  by 
way  of  observatory,  630  ft.  above  the 
Sadne,  and  from 'it,  even  better  than 
from  the  terrace  beeide  it,  a  most 
magnificent  view  may  be  obtained. 
The  city  of  Lyons  appears  unrolled 
as  a  map  beneath  your  feet,  includ- 
ing the  two  noble  rivers  visible  to 
their  junction,  the  Sadne  crossed  by 
8  or  10  bridges,  the  Rhdne  by  7. 
Beyond  it  stretch  fields,  plains,  and 
hills,  dotted  over  with  country  houses, 
and  the  distance  is  closed  (in  clear 
weather)  by  the  snowy  peak  of  Mt. 
Blanc f  nearly  100  m.  off,  this  being 
one  of  the  forthest  points  from  which 
it  is  seen.  More  to  the  3.  the  Alps  of 
Dauphin^,  the  mountains  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  and  the  Mont  Pilas  appear. 
The  Ch.  of  Notre  Dame  is  seated  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  and  is 
said  to  occupy  the  site,  and  retain  the 
name,  of  the  Roman  Foi-wm  Vetus,  built 
by  Trajan.  Numerous  but  inconsi- 
derable Roman  remains  have  been 
brought  to  light  on  the  hill,  the  prin- 
cipal being  an  amphitheatre  within  the 
Jard'.n  des  Plantes,  and  a  fragment  of 
an  aqueduct. 

In  the  faubourg  St.  Irenee,  behind 
Fourvi^res,  is  the  Ch,  of  St.  IrM'e^  an 
uninteresting  modem  building,  but 
erected  on  the  grave  of  that  saint  and 
martvr,  and  upon  subterranean  vaults, 
in  which,  it  is  said,  the  early  Chris- 
tians met  for  prayer,  and  wera  after- 
wards massacred,  by  order  of  Septimius 
Severus,  a.o.  20*2.  In  the  midst  of 
this  crypt,  an  ancient  Romanesque 
building,  resting  on  plain  columns,  is 
a  sort  of  well,  down  which  the  bodies 
of  the  Christians  were  thrown,  until 
it  overflowed  with  the  blood  of  the 
19,000  martyrs,  for  such  is  the  number 
reported  to  have  fallen,  according  to 
the  legend,  and  a  recess  is  filled  with 
their  bones. 

The  upper  Ch.  was  destroyed,  and 
the  crypt  much  injured,  by  the  Cal- 
vinists,  1562.  I 

The  Cathedral  of  p.  Jean  Baptise, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  khe  Sadne,  has  4 
I  towers,  two  of  which  flank  the  W. 
front,  and  two,  mdre  massive,  but 
shorter,  from  the  transepts.  The  W. 
front  is  the  most  recent  part,  not 
havinir  beien  comnleted  until  the  reicm 
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of  Louis  XI.:  its  bas-reliefs  and  sta- 
tues are  cm-ious,  but  they  have  suf- 
fered from  the  Calvinistic  iconoclasts 
of  the  19th  cent^. ;  these  injuries  have 
usually,  but  unjustly,  been  attributed 
to  the  infamous  Baron  des  Adrets, 
since  he  was  not  in  Lyons  at  the  time 
when  they  were  perpetrated.  "The 
greater  portion  of  the  cathedral  is  of 
the  age  of  St.  Louis;  but,  though 
Gothic,  the  attentive  observer  will 
remark  some  curious  imitations  of 
Roman  ornaments,  particularly  in  an 
incrusted  band  or  frieze  of  red  and 
white  marble,  composed  of  masques 
and  foliage,  copied  from  the  antique, 
with  considerable  exactness,  running 
round  the  principal  apse.  The  painted 
glass  windows  are  remarkably  fine. 
The  centre  tower,  which  opens  into 
the  cross,  contains  a  rose  window, 
which  produces  a  peculiarly  good 
'  effect.  In  a  side,  aisle,  on  the  floor, 
stands  the  once  celebrated  clock,  made 
or  built  by  Nicholaa  Lippeus  of  Basle, 
in  1508.  It  is  very  much  like  that  at 
Strasburg,  exhibiting  various  proces- 
sions of  little  figures,  the  courses  of 
the  Sim  and  moon,  and  the  like ;  but 
it  is  quite  out  of  repair;  and  to  be 
called  in  action  it  requires  the  admin- 
istration of  half  a  franc  to  the  sacris- 
tan ."-^jP.  P.  *  •  The  clerestory  presents 
an  interesting  series  of  windows,  giving, 
in  order,  the  gradations  from  plain 
lancets  and  circles,  without  foliation, 
or  even  a  containing  arch,  to  the  per- 
fect mullioned  window,  with  flowing 
tracery"  {Petit) ,  a  good  lesson  for  the 
student.  T/ie  Bourbon  chapel,  built  by 
the  Cardinal  Bourbon  and  his  brother 
Pierre,  son-in-law  of  Louis  XL,  is 
remarkable  for  its  ornaments,  princi- 
pally flowers  and  foliage  of  the  most 
delicate  sculpture.  Amongst  them  the 
thistle  or  chardun  is  repeatedly  in- 
troduced ;  a  pun  or  rebus,  allusive  to 
the  cher-don  which  the  king  had  made 
to  Pierre  in  the  gift  of  his  daughter. 

"The  see  of  Lyons,  the  religious 
metropolis  of  the  Gauls,  ascends  to 
the  era  of  the  primitive  church,  its 
founders  having  been  St.  Pothinus,  an 
Asiatic  Greek,  in  the  2nd  centy.,  and 
St.  Ironssus,  disciples  of  the  apostles, 
both  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom 
h«r«-    RAfnre  the  Revnlntinn  thn  «af  lift. 
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dral  enjoyed  many  high  privileges. 
The  canons  had  the  title  of  Counts  of 
Lyons:  and  in  the  service  many  an- 
cient usages  are  retained;  «mongst 
others,  yellow  or  native  wax  alone  was 
used  for  the  tapers,  and  no  instru- 
mental music  waB  allowed.  Adjoining 
the  cathedral  is  a  building,  part  of  the 
ancient  Archiepiacopal  Palace,  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  9th  centy.  Accord- 
ing to  popular  opinion,  Becket  lodged 
here;  but  as  it  is  not  known  that  he 
visited  Lyons,  though  Anselm  did, 
the  two  archbishoxw  may  have  been 
easily  confounded;  several  anthems 
and  hymns  yet  sung  in  the  cathedral 
are  said  to  have  been  composed  and 
set  to  music  by  Becket." — F.  P. 

On  the  quai,  a  li  ;tle  above  the  cathe- 
dral, opposite  th<  Pont  Seguin,  de- 
stroyed by  the  fl^od  of  1840,  is  the 
new  Palais  de  jyatice^  a  handsome 
building,  faced  with  a  colonnade  of  24 
pillars.     Baltard  is  the  architect. 

On  the  opposite  s  de  of  the  Sadne, 
about  ^  m.  lower  d(  wn,  at  the  end  of 
a  street  running  u]     from  the  Pont 
d'Ainay,  is  the  Chur  ;/i  of  the  Abbey  r/ 
Ainay,  a  very  remarkable  monument, 
both  of  Pagan  and  Clt-istian  antiquity. 
"  The  centre  of  the  cross  is  supported 
by  4  ancient  granite  columns,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  altar  erected 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhdne  and 
Sadne  (which  originally  met  close  to 
the  Ch.),  in  honour  of  Augustus,  who 
resided  for  3  years  at  Lyons,  by  the 
60  nations  of  Gaul.     In  the  represen- 
tation of  that  altar  existing  on  medals 
there  are  onlv  2  pillars,   1  on  either 
side  of  the  aJtar,   each  supporting  a 
statue    of   Victory;    but    these   lofty 
columns,  each  of  a  single  shaft,  having 
been  cut  in  two,  now  form  the  4  sup- 
porters, of  somewhat  low  proportions, 
to   the  central  lantern."      The  mea-  I 
surements  of  the  diameter  of  the  sec-  I 
tions  in  each  pair  show  how  they  were  I 
joined.    Their  capitals,  an  imitation  of  i 
the   Corinthian,   are  mediaeval.      The 
original  capitals  were  Ionic.     The  Ch., 
as  a  building,  was  in  existence  before 
937   (its  foundation   as  a  monastery  | 
was  much  earlier),  and  these  are  pos- 
sibly of  that  a>ra.     The  outer  tower  is  I 
probably  Carlovingian;  but  the  build-  " 
ing  has  recently  been  restored,  in  some  ' 


parts  awkwardly,  so  as  to  prepare 
much  perplexity  for  the  antiquarians 
who  are  yet  unborn.  Beneath  the 
sacristy  are  the  dungeons  in  which 
Pothinus  and  Blandina  were  immured 
previously  to  their  martvrdom. 

"The  sufferings  of  these  witnesses 
for  the  truth  rest  upon  a  document  of 
great  authenticity,  the  Epistle  of  the 
Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  to  the 
Brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia.  Pothi- 
nus, chosen  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  then 
90  years  of  age,  was  sent  back  into  this 
dungeon,  where  he  expired  after  two 
days'  confinement.  For  Blandina,  who 
was  a  converted  slave,  greater  tortures 
were  reserved.  After  being  scourged 
and  exposed  to  the  fire  in  an  iron 
chair,  she  was  delivered  over  to  the 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  These 
events  took  place  during  the  perse- 
cution under  Marcus  Antoninus,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  Christianity, 
A.D.  177. 

"  These  dungeons  are  gloomy  cells, 
without  light  or  air,  below  the  bed  of 
the  adjoining  river.  The  apertures  by 
which  they  are  entered  are  so  low  that 
you  must  creep  into  them  upon  hands 
and  knees.  They  adjoin  a  crypt  which, 
until  the  Revolution,  was  used  as  a 
chapel :  traces  of  Roman  work  are  here 
distinctly  seen,  and  the  walls  are  co- 
vered with  good  frescoes  of  the  mar- 
tyrs.   It  has  been  restored  to  use. 

"  The  middle-age  name  of  Ainay  is 
Athenaeum,  and  most  of  the  historians 
of  Lyons  are  unanimous  in  supposing 
that  it  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
Athenawn  founded  by  (3aligula^  and 
the  buildings  of  which  joined  to  or 
included  the  Augustan  altar.  It  was 
a  school  of  debate  and  composition,  in 
which  pleaders  competed  for  the  priase. 
Great  honours  were  bestowed  upon 
the  successful  competitors;  but  those 
who  failed  were  liable,  according  to 
the  statutes  of  the  imperial  founder, 
to  the  most  severe  and  humiliating 
punishments — ^to  be  chastised  with  a 
ferula,  or  thrown  into  the  river,  and 
to  obliterate  their  own  compositions 
by  licking  them  out  with  the  tongue: 
hence  even  the  most  gifted  would 
approach  the  altar  with  trepidation 
and  fear"  {F.  P.),  and  hence  the  line 
of  JuTenal — 
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Fiace  de9  Terreaux, 

occapied  by  the 

another  by  the 

i  Beaux  Arts,  was 

^ecution  of  Cinq 

"they  perished 


**  I^leat,  ut  nudu  preirit  qui  olcibua  angnem, 
A  at  Lugdunensem  rfactor  dktunu  ad  aiam." 

Some  other  remarkable  churches, 
&c.,  have  been  spared: — St.  Nizier,  a 
splendid  example  of  the  flamboyant 
Qothic.  The  bosses  of  the  arched  roof 
are  curiously  pointed.  The  portal,  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  is  a  work 
of  the  architect  Philibert  Delorme,  in 
the  16th  centy.  Several  hundred  of 
the  insurgents  in  the  insurrection  of 
1834  were  pursued  within  the  walls  of 
this  church  by  the  soldiery,  and  killed 
there. 

St,  Pierre  has  a  curious  Carlovingian 
portal,  in  perfect  preservation,  though 
barbarously  coated  ^th  oil-paint. 

The  square  call<  "  "  ~ 

one  side  of  which 
Hotel  de  Ville, 
Museum  or  Palais  dl 
the  scene  of  the 
Mars  and  De  Thou 
on  the  scaffold,  the  one  like  a  Roman, 
the  other  like  a  saint;"  thus  atoning 
for  their  share  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  unrelenting  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Here  also,  in  1794,  the  guillotine  was 
erected,  and  actively  kept  at  work 
until  the  square  became  so  flooded 
with  human  blood,  that  the  Terrorist 
chiefs,  fearing  to  rouse  the  sensibility 
of  the  people,  resolved  on  a  wholesale 
massacre,  by  musketry  and  grape,  in 
the  Brotteaux,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhdne.  \ 

The  Hotel  de  ViH\  (1447-55),  with 
its  lofty  roofs  and  bbld  projections,  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  consulate, 
who,  before  the  Resolution,  were  a 
most  influential  and  uieful  magistracy, 
though  much  reducedlin  authority  by , 
Henri  IV.  In  this  lluilding  sat  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  which,  under 
Challler  before  the  siege  of  Lyons,  and  | 
after  it  under  Couthon,  CoUot  d'Her-  ' 
bois,  and  Fouche,  despatched  so  many 
thousand  victims  to  perish  by  the  guil- 
lotine and  the  fusillade.  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  the  chief  of  these  tyrants,  had 
been  an  actor,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
been  hissed  off  the  stage  of  Lyons.  He 
vowed  vengeance  against  the  town 
in  consequence  of  this  afiront;  and 
amply  did  the  savage  glut  his  desire 
for  it. 

The  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  or  Mu- 


seitm,  in  the  ancient  convent  of  St. 
Pierre,  contains  some  very  remarkable 
specimens  of  Roman  antiquity.  A 
Ttturobole,  or  square  altar,  5  ft.  high. 
The  Bronze  TaUes  containing  the 
speech  made  by  Claudius,  when  Censor, 
in  the  Roman  senate  (a.d.  48),  on 
moving  that  the  communities  of  Gallia 
Cotnata  should  be  admitted  to  tl^  pri- 
vileges of  the  citizenship  of  Rome— an 
act  of  the  highest  national  importance. 
They  are  beautifully  cut,  and  the 
letters  are  as  sharp  and  as  legible  as  if 
they  had  just  issued  from  the  en> 
graver's  hsiids.  In  these  engravings 
we  have  probably  the  very  words  or 
composition  of  Claudius  himself.  They 
were  discovered  in  the  year  1528,  on 
the  heights  of  St.  Sebastian.  Clau- 
dius was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  very 
day  when  the  altar  of  Augustus  was 
consecrated. 

In  contemplating  a  relic  of  this 
description  in  the  city  to  which  it 
belongs,  we  become  sensible  how  much 
of  its  interest  would  be  diminished  by 
depositing  it  in  any  situation  out  of 
its  proper  locality.  A  very  fine  mosaic 
pavement,  representing  the  games  of  the 
Circus,  in  which  the  Spina,  and  the 
gates  whence  the  chariots  started  for 
the  race,  are  fully  given,  was  found  at 
Ainay,  1800.  Several  other  pavements 
were  found  in  or  near  the  city,  includ- 
ing one  of  Orpheus  and  the  Beasts, 
bnlliant  in  colour,  with  many  sepul- 
chral and  other  inscriptions. 

The  legs  of  a  bronze  horse,  ex- 
tracted from  the  bed  of  the  Sa6ne,  are 
remarkable. 

In  the  Picture  Gallery  are  several 
paintings  of  celebrated  masters. — Pietro 
Perugitio :  The  Ascension,  the  heavenly 
choir  in  the  sky,  the  Apostles  and 
Vii^gin  below;  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  master,  a  magnificent  painting; 
given  to  the  city  by  Pope  Pius  VII. 
liubeiis:  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and 
the  Vii-gin  interceding  for  the  world, 
against  which  the  Saviour  is  about  to 
launch  hia  thunder;  finely  coloured, 
but  coarse,  profane,  and  offensive  in 
the  composition.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  Spagnoletto:  St.  Francis 
after  Death,  as  placed  in  the  tomb  by 
Gregory  IV. ;  the  ghastly  glare  of  the 
eye  and  rigidity  of  the  frame  are  truly. 
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but  somewhat  painfully,  represented. 
Palma  Vecchio:  Portrait  of  his  daughter 
Violante  (called  a  Titian),  the  same  face 
by  Palma  existed  at  Dresden.  Caracci  .- 
The  Baptism  in  the  Jordan.  A  Por- 
trait of  a  Canon  of  Bologna.  Qufrcino 
The  Circumcision,  very  fine.  Teniert  : 
8t.  Peter  delivered  from  the  Prison, 
or  ra^er  soldiers  gaming  in  the  guard- 
house; for  what  is  called  the  subject 
is  rendered  merely  an  accessory.  Peru- 
gmo:  St.  Qregory  and  St.  James.  A. 
Diirer  (9) :  The  Empr.  Maximilian  and 
the  Empress.  A  Portrait  of  Jaoquart, 
inventor  of  the  silk-loom  named  after 
him,  by  Bonnefonds.  Portrait  of  Mi- 
gnard,  by  himself.  Portrait  of  William 
in.  of  England,  Van  Ifeem.  Here  are 
>reserved  PounitCs  original  drawings 
!br  the  7  Sacraments;  also  a  small  ool- 
lectiou  of  majolica,  porcelain,  and  Li- 
moges ware. 

A  School  of  Design  established  at 
Lyons  has  been  attended  with  remark- 
able success  in  improving  the  manu- 
factures. A  portrait  of  Jaoquart,  in 
imitation  of  an  engraving,  but  pro- 
duced by  the  loom  invented  by  him, 
is  both  a  monument  to  his  memory 
and  a  proof  of  the  skill  attained  by  his 
townsmen. 

In  one  of  the  apartments  are  placed 
the  busts  of  some  of  the  illustrious 
natives  of  Lyons,  as  Philibert  De- 
lorme,  architect;  Bernard  Jussieu,  the 
botanist ;  Jaoquart,  inventor  of  the 
silk-loom;  Suchet,  marshal  of  France; 
Poivre,  governor  of  L'lle  de  France, 
who  introduced  pepper. 

The  Mtiseum  of  Natural  Jffistory  is 
very  creditable  to  the  town,  by  its  ex- 
tent; and  most  useful  and  instructive 
to  the  student,  by  its  excellent  systema- 
tic arrangement,  according  to  orders, 
families,  genera.  It  is  tolerably  well 
filled  in  all  the  departments  of  natural 
history ;  but  where  specimens  of  a  genus 
are  wanting,  the  place  is  supplied  by  a 
drawing. 

Among  the  minerah  are  a  very  com- 
plete and  valuable  series  of  marbles,  an- 
tique and  modem,  of  Italy,  France, 
&c.  ;  a  suit  of  the  blue  and  green 
copper-ores  from  the  mine  of  Chessy, 
on  the  Sadne,  now  abandoned.  The 
mineralogical  and  geological  topography 
of  France  is  illustrated  in  a  collection 
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of  rocks  and  fossils  from  the  different 
departments. 

''The  Bibliotheque  Pablupie  is  the 
best  provincial  collection  in  France. 
The  consulate  of  the  city  took  great 
pride  in  this  institution,  which  was 
originally  annexed  to  the  college.  It 
contains  many  manuscripts,  and  about 
80,000  printed  volumes.  Amongst 
them  are  many  valuable  and  all  but 
unique  articles  of  the  early  printer*-— 
the  delight  and  despair  of  the  biblio- 
maniac. During  the  siege  of  Lyons  in 
1793,  the  library  suffered  greatly  from 
the  bombardments  and  the  cannonade 
to  which  the  city  was  exposed.  The 
roof  of  the  library  was  beat  down,  large 
heaps  of  the  books  were  covered  by 
the  rubbish,  and  it  might  have  been 
wished  that  they  could  have  continued 
so  during  the  reign  of  the  Convention. 
Some  were  carried  to  Paris ;  others 
stolen.  The  foregoing  were  at  least 
preserved  for  literature.  But  the  li- 
brary was  turned  into  a  barrack;  the 
National  Guard  lighted  their  fires  and 
boiled  their  coffee  with  the  volumes, 
which  they  employed  in  preference  to 
any  other  combustible;  and  a  Juge  de 
Paix  in  a  different  canton  caused  a  cart- 
load to  be  brought  to  him  every  de- 
cade for  the  same  purpose;  for,  said  he, 
they  are  all  books  of  devotion,  and  we 
do  not  exactly  seek  truth  in  the  age  of 
reason."— F.  P, 

In  the  suburb  of  Vaise,  on  the  rt. 
I  bank  of  the  Sadne,  on  the  line  of  the 
old  fortifications,  and  just  above  the* 
road  leading  to  Paris  and  Ch4lons,  rise 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  escarped 
rock  of  Pierre  Seise,  or  Endse,  so  called 


from  its  having  been  cut  through  by 
Agrippa,  in  ot^er  to  open  a  military 
road.  It  is  now  used  as  a  quarry,  and 
the  proprietors  are  carting  off  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  by  wholesale. 
Upon  this  rock  stood  a  castle,  formerly 
the  dwelling  of  the  Aruhbishops,  and 
of  which  the  central  tower  was  re- 
markable for  its  symmetry.  It  was 
demolished  during  the  Revolution, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  odium 
which  it  acquired  by  having  been  an- 
ciently employed  as  a  state  prison,  and 
also  because  it  was  offensive  to  the  in- 
habitants from  its  domineering  over 
the  town.      In  this  castle   Ludovico 
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Sforza,  called  II  Moro,  was  confined  by 
Louis  XII.  ;  he  was  afterwards  re* 
moYed  to  the  castle  of  I^oches,  where, 
being  occasionally  confined  in  an  iron 
cage,  he  Bank  under  the  misery  he  sus- 
tained. So  closely  was  he  incarcerated, 
that  the  exact  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known: some  writers  place  it  in  1508, 
others  in  1510.     (See  Rte.  56.) 

Here  also  Card.  Richelieu  shut  up 
M.  de  Cinq  Mars,  for  conspiring  against 
his  authority  and  corresponding  with 
Spain;  and  De  Thou,  the  son  of  the  his- 
torian, for  not  betrayine  the  conspiracy. 

Farther  on,  upon  the  opposite  (1.) 
bank  of  the  Sadne,  is  an  antique  castle, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  called 
Tow  de  la  Belle  Atlemande,  from  a  tra- 
dition of  a  German  damsel  being  im- 
mured in  it  while  her  beloved  was  shut 
up  in  Pierre  Seise.  He,  as  the  story 
goes,  having  escaped,  by  leaping  intb 
the  Sadne,  was  swimming  across  the 
river  to  join  her,  when  he  was  per> 
ceived  by  the  castle  guard,  and  shot  at 
the  foot  of  the  towter. 

"  The  charitable  institutions  of 
Lyons  are  numerous.  The  principal 
one  is  the  ffStel  DieiA  on  the  quay  facing 
the  Rhdne,  between  the  Pont  de  I'Hdtel 
Dieu  and  Pont  Quhloti^re:  it  is  the 
most  ancient,  perhaps,  now  subsisting 
in  Fiunce,  having  been  founded  by 
Childebert,  and  Ultroeotha  his  queen. 
The  present  edifice  was  built  by  Soufflot, 
architect  of  the  Pantheon,  but  the  front 
is  recent.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
that  of  a  cross,  and  it  is  arranged  upon 
the  Panopticon  principle.  An  octagon 
altar  is  placed  under  the  central  dome. 
From  this  the  wards  radiate,  and  the 
crucifix  and  the  officiating  priest  can  be 
seen  from  every  bed  in  the  hospital. 
The  chambers  are  very  lofty  and 
spacious.  Amongst  other  attendants 
ai-e  1 50  sisters  of  charity." — F.  P. 

Tlie  building  was  destroyed  during 
the  siege  of  1793,  when  filled  ^ith 
wounded,  by  shells  and  red-hot  shot: 
a  black  flag,  hoisted  upon  the  building 
to  avert  the  deadly  shower,  seemed 
only  to  attract  towards  it  a  larger  share 
of  the  fire;  and  after  the  flames  had 
been  in  vain  extinguished  42  times,  it 
was  finallv  consumed.  From  an  in- 
scription discovered  not  long  since  in  a 
courtyard  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu  (once  a  Pro- 


testant burial-ground),  it  would  seem 
that  Mrs.  Temple,  daughter  ef  Young, 
author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  who 
died  at  Montpellier,  1736,  was  actually 
buried  here.  By  the  archives  in  the 
H.  de  Yille,  it  appears  that  729  livres 
were  paid  for  permission  to  inter  her. 

On  the  quay  of  the  Rhdne,  below 
the  Pont  Quilloti^re,  is  the  still  larger 
Hospice  de  la  Charitel 

The  Place  Bellccou  ■,  one  of  the  largest 
squares  in  Europe,  perhaps  too  lai'ge, 
since  it  covers  lb  ba  res,  and  only  one 
side  has  any  pretc  osion  to  architec- 
tural merit,  has  I  een  rebuilt  since 
1793-94.  The  brorifce  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  centrel  was  restored  by 
Charles  X.  On  the  capture  of  Lyons  by 
the  republicans,  the  total  annihilation 
of  the  town,  and  of  all  its  chief  build- 
ings, public  and  private,  which  had 
escaped  the  1 1,000  red-hot  shot  and  the 
27,000  shells  hurled  against  it  during  a 
bombardment  of  several  weeks,  was  de- 
creed by  the  National  Convention,  in 
order  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Lyon- 
nais.  The  demolition  of  the  houses  of 
the  Place  Bellecour  was  directed  by  Cou- 
thon,  who,  borne  on  a  litter,  on  account 
of  illness,  gave  the  signal  by  striking 
with  a  little  hammer  on  the  door  of 
each  condemned  house,  repeating  the 
words  "  Je  te  condamne  k  dtre  d^'molie 
au  nom  de  la  loi."  A  mob  of  dis- 
charged workmen  and  others  of  the 
lowest  classes  then  hastened  to  carry 
into  efiect  these  commands.  Lyons, 
the  chief  manufacturing  town  of 
France,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
and  the  expense  of  merely  pulling 
down  amounted  to  700,000/. — a  sum 
larger  than  that  which  built  the  H6tel 
des  Invalides  at  Paris.  Thus  was  ful- 
filled the  decree  of  the  Montagne, 
that  "  Lyons  should  no  longer  exist," 
that  "even  its  name  should  be  ef- 
faced," and  that  of  "Commune  Af- 
franchie"  substituted.  This  decree 
enacted  also  that  a  column  should  be 
erected  on  its  ruins  to  bear  these 
words : — 

*'  Lyon  flt  U  xaeire  k  la  LIberti ; 
**  Lyon  n  est  pins.'* 

The  Siege  of  Lyons,  which  preceded 
this  wanton  razing  of  the  town,  was 
undertaken  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion, to  punish  and  bring  back  to  their 
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side  the  people  of  Lyons,  who,  irri- 
tated by  the  vexatiom*,  and  horror- 
stricken  by  the  tyranny,  of  the  club  of 
Terrorists  and  the  mimicipality,  had 
risen  up  in  arms  against  them,  and 
made  prisoner,  tried,  and  executed 
their  president,  the  infamous  Challier, 
a  Savoyard,  and  once  an  abbe.  In  con- 
sequence 60,000  troops  were  collected 
from  all  quarters  against  this  devoted 
town.  Its  defence  was  intrusted  to 
about  30,000  of  her  citizens,  who  cheer- 
fully manned  the  walls,  resolving  that 
their  oppressors  should  not  capture 
the  place  without  marching  over  piles 
of  ruins  and  heaps  of  dead.  After  an 
heroic  resistance  of  63  days,  during 
which  acts  of  the  utmost  bravery  and 
scenes  of  the  direst  misery  were  ex- 
hibited, after  all  the  surrounding 
heights  had  been  gained  by  the  ene- 
my, and  30,000  persons  had  perished 
within  the  walls,  famine  began  to 
arrest  the  power  of  all  further  resistance, 
and  the  town  was  yielded,  Oct.  9,  1793. 

The  Subfirb  of  Perrache,  between  the 
Sadue  and  Rhdne,  receives  its  name 
from  the  architect  who  conceived  and 
executed  the  plan  of  removing  the  con- 
fluence of  these  rivers,  which,  before 
1770,  were  imited  a  little  below  the 
church  of  Ainay,  to  its  actual  situation. 
He  effected  this  by  strong  embank- 
ments; and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  thus  gained  is  either  built  over,  or 
is  prepared  for  building.  Here  is  the 
Terminus  of  the  railroad  to  St.  Etienne. 
(Rte.  118.)  , 

In  the  Place  Lov^a  Napoleon  is  a 
statue  of  the  EmperoiL  by  Nieuerkerk. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  the  Rhdne  merely 
skirted  the  city,  and  Lyons  may  be 
said  to  have  been  confined  to  its  rt. 
bank;  or,  as  Qray  in  his  letters  hu- 
morously describes  the  confluence, 
"  the  Sadne  goes  through  the  middle 
of  the  city  in  state, .  while  he  (the 
Khdne)  passes  incog,  ottside  the  walls, 
but  waits  for  her  a  litt^  below." 

Since  that  time  thejl.  bank  of  the 
Bh6ne  has  been  cov^ed  over  with 
houses,  forming  the  suburbs  of  Brot- 
teaux  and  Ouilloti^re.  'Several  streets 
of  fine  and  lofty  houses  wre  now  build- 
ing here,  and  a  new  bridge  in  construc- 
tion over  the  Rhdne  will  connect  them 


directly  with  the  business  quarter  of 
the  city.  At  the  back  of  these  new 
constructions  an  embankment  has  been 
formed,  and  a  military  canal  dug,  pro- 
tected by  forts,  so  as  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  seciuring  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  the  inundations  of  the 
Rhdne  and  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 
In  the  BrotteaiiXy  at  the  extremity  of 
the  street  called  Avenue  des  Martyrs, 
a  monumental  Chapel,  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
the  miserable  victims  of  one  of  the 
worst  atrocities  of  the  Revolution. 
After  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lyons, 
as  narrated  above,  the  guillotine 
proved  too  slow  an  instrument  of 
slaughter  of  the  accused  or  suspected 
victims,  condemned,  with  or  without 
cause,  to  suffer  by  the  mandate  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  The  blood- 
thirsty and  infamous  tyrant  Collot 
d'Herbois  therefore  conducted  the  pri- 
soners, by  60  at  a  time,  under  the 
escort  of  soldiers,  to  a  field  beside 
the  granary  of  La  Part  Dieu.  Here, 
with  their  hands  bound  behind  their 
•backs,  they  were  fastened  by  ropes  to 
a  cable  attached  to  a  row  of  willows; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  line  two  cannons, 
loaded  with  grape-shot,  were  so  placed 
as  to  enfilade  the  whole.  At  the  first 
discharge  few  fell  dead;  a  second  and 
third,  directed  against  the  poor 
wretches,  mutilated,  wounded,  and 
deprived  of  their  limbs  a  great  num- 
ber, but  left  the  greater  part  still  alive, 
rending  the  air  with  their  agonizing 
shrieks,  so  that  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  finish  the  work  with  their 
swords  or  the  butt  end  of  their  mus- 
kets. So  laborious  was  the  task,  and 
so  imperfectly  performed,  that  some 
were  found  breathing  12  hrs.  after, 
when  their  bodies  were  covered  with 
quicklime,  and  thrown  into  a  hole  for 
burial.  These  heart-sickening  massa- 
cres were  repeated,  by  the  aid  of  grape- 
shot  or  musketry  fired  by  platoons  of 
soldiers,  until  the  number  of  victims 
amounted  to  2100.  Collot  d'Herbois 
and  Fouchc  looked  on  while  these 
deeds  were  done;  and  the  former,  when 
informed,  on  one  occasion,  that  a  band 
of  prisoners  about  to  be  led  forth 
to  death  exceeded  by  two  the  num- 
ber condemned  for  execution,  replied. 
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"Qu'importe  !  s'ilspassentaujourd'hui, 
ils  ne  paaseront  pas  demain." 

The  miscreant  Collot  d'Herbois,  ex- 
ulting in  his  atrocities,  forwarded  from 
time  to  time  to  Paris  reports  of  his 
proceedings  to  the  Convention,  from 
which  these  are  extracts.  He  says  of 
himself  and  colleague,  "  The  sword  of 
the  law  is  falling  on  the  conspirators  at 
the  rate  of  30  at  a  time;  that  they 
have  already  despatched  200,  and  they 
were  occupied,  in  the  most  unceasing 
manner,  in  the  discharge  of  their  fimc- 
tions."  3  days  after  he  writes,  "I 
send  you  a  second  list;  the  number 
now  amounts  to  300.  A  more  grand 
act  of  justice  is  preparing;  400  or  500, 
with  whom  the  prisons  are  filled,  are 
one  of  these  days  to  expiate  their 
crimes  :  the  stroke  of  powder  shall 
pui^e  them  from  the  earth  by  a  single 
discharge."  In  a  vault  beneath  the 
chapel  are  shown  about  200  skulls  and 
skeletons,  the  relics  of  the  miserable 
suiferers  by  this  tyranny. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  suburb  of  La 
Guilloti^re  is  an  ancient  castle  called 
Chateau  de  la  Motte,  in  which  Henri 
IV.  was  married  to  Marie  de  Medicis. 

The  Bridges,  TI{ere  are  7  over  the 
Khdne: — the  Pont  fforand,  of  wood, 
opposite  the  Place  (les  Terreaux,  lead- 
ing to  Les  Brotteaix,  named  after  its 
architect,  who  perished  by  the  hand 
of  the  revolutionaiw  assassins  ;  Font 
Lafayette  (formerlyide  Charles  X.),  of 
wood,  on  stone  pien ;  Pont  de  CHdtel 
DieUf  a  suspension  (bridge;  Pont  de  la 
Guillotieref  betweenlthe  H6tel  Dieu  and 
la  Chaiite,  leading  {to  the  Place  Belle- 
cour,  is  of  stone,  539  yards  long:  it  is 
the  oldest  of  all  thelbridges,  its  found- 
ation being  referred  to  Pope  Innocent 
IV.,  1190,  though  nb  part  of  the  pre- 
sent structure  is  of  tnat  age.  The  high 
road  to  Savoy  pa^s^B  over  it.  A  very 
curious  silver  buckler,  bearing  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Continence  of  Scipio, 
in  relief,  was  found  at  the  base  of  one 
of  its  piers.  | 

The  bridges  oveJ  the  Sa6ne,  be- 
tween L'lle  Barbe  iind  La  Mulati^re, 
are  10  in  number.  I  The  principal  are 
J  ont  de  I'Usxtf  a  beai||biful  stone  bridge, 
leading  from  the  >  Place  Bellecour 
to  the  Archevdche ;  the  Pont  Seguin, 
a  susnension  bridtre  (klestroved  1840). 


named  after  its  engineer,  opposite  the   ' 
Palais  de  Justice  ;  and  higher  up,  the 
Pont  du  Change,  an  old  stone  bridge.        ♦ 

The  Quartiers  des  Capucins,  between 
the  Place  des  Terreaux  and  Croix- 
Rousse,  and  of  St.  Clair,  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  rich  capitalists  and  manu- 
facturers. The  former  sti'etches  up 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Croix-Rousse, 
separated  from  the  faubourg  of  that 
name  by  a  lino  of  antiquated  ramparts 
and  bastions. 

The  fortifications  of  Lyons  consist  of 
1 8  detached  forts  arranged  in  a  circle 
of  12|  m.  around  the  town,  crowning 
the  heights  of  St.  Croix  and  Foui-vi^res, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  of 
Croix-Rousse,  above  the  suburb  of  that 
name  ;  and  the  circuit  is  completed 
round  the  fauxbourgs  Brotteaux  and 
Guilloti^re.  They  owe  their  origin  to 
the  fearf«l  insurrections  of  the  work- 
men and  others,  which  took  place  as  a 
consequence  of  the  July  Revolution  in 
1831  and  1834;  and  they  are  at  least 
as  much  designed  to  repress  intestine 
revolt  as  to  withstand  invasion  from 
without.  A  garrison  of  6000  men 
would  suffice  to  defend  them.  The 
chief  work,  the  Fort  Moniessay,  is  so 
constructed  that  its  guns  entirely  com- 
mand, and  could  level  with  the  dust, 
the  faubourg  of  La  Croix-Rousse,  the  St. 
Antoine  of  Lyons,  a  moral  volcano 
teeming  with  turbulence  and  sedition ; 
while  a  fortified  barrack  on  the  Place 
des  Bemardines  separates  it,  at  will, 
from  the  rest  of  the  city.  From  this 
faubourg  issued,  in  1831  and  1834,  the 
armed  insurgents  who  for  several  days 
held  possession  of  the  town,  having 
expelled  the  military,  until  an  army 
could  be  assembled  large  enough  to 
put  them  down,  which  was  only  ef- 
fected with  a  loss  of  more  than  lOOO 
lives.  In  these  revolts  (for  they  were 
far  too  serious  to  fall  under  the  name  of 
riots) ,  this  ill-starred  and  ill-conditioned 
city  experienced  a  renewal  of  many  of 
the  horrors,  the  bloodshed,  and  misery 
of  the  first  Revolution.  Many  workmen 
were  obliged  to  quit  the  town  for  their 
share  in  these  disturbances,  and  settled 
in  Switzerland.  Even  under  a  Repub- 
lican government  Lyons  required  a  per- 
manent army  of  30,000  to  enforce  order 
— ^to  do  the  work  of  police ! 
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The  Croix-RouB  e  is  prinoipally  in- 
faabited  by  Bilk-W(  avers,  who  live  in 
deiuely  orotvded  m  rrow  streets,  where 
12  to  20  fomilles  a  re  piled  one  above 
another  in  the  loft^/  houses. 

SUk  is  the  staple  manufacture  of 
Lyons;  in  the  extent  of  it  she  sur- 
passes every  other  town  of  Europe. 
The  manufacture  of  silk  was  first  esta- 
blished in  Lyons  in  the  year  1450.  In 
variety  of  design,  in  taste,  in  elegance 
of  pattern,  and  in  certain  colours,  the 
manufactures  have  a  superiority  over 
the  English.  "They  can  work  25  per 
cent,  cheaper  ;  but  the  hand-loom 
weavers  of  Lyons  are  nearly  as  ill  off  as 
those  of  Spitalfields." — Laing,  There 
are  no  huge  factories  here :  the  master, 
instead  oi  having  a  certain  number  of 
workmen  constantly  employed  in  his 
own  premises,  merely  buys  the  raw 
mat«>rial,  and  gives  it  out  to4>e  manu- 
factured by  the  weavers,  dyers,  &c.,  at 
their  own  houses,  by  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  patterns  are  pro- 
duced by  draughtsmen  (generally  a 
partner  of  the  master  manufacturer), 
and  the  laying  or  preparing  of  the 
pattern  (mise  en  carte)  is  the  province 
of  another  artiste.  There  are  about 
31,000  silk-looms  in  and  about  Lyons. 
The  silk-weavers  ai-e,  bodily  and  phy- 
sically, an  inferior  race ;  half  the 
young  men  of  an  age  for  military  ser- 
vice are  exempted,  owing  to  weakness 
or  deformity.  Of  late  manufactories 
of  cotton,  hardware,  &c.,  have  been 
established  in  Lyons;  it  is  also  the 
centre  of  money  transactions  with  Swit- 
Eerland  and  Italy. 

The  Ccnseil  des  Prttdhommts  is  a  com- 
mercial tribunal,  composed  half  of 
masters,  half  of  workmen,  designed  to 
settle  diisputes,  respecting  wages  and 
such  matters,  between  the  two  classes, 
and  between  mssters  and  apprentices, 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  It  is  of 
immense  service,  and  exists  in  other 
manufacturing  towns,  and  might,  per- 
haps, be  imitated  with  advantage  in 
England.  Every  workman  is  provided 
with  a  "  livret  de  bonne  conduite,"  in 
which  f>articulars  of  his  ability,  indus- 
try, and  conduct  are  entered  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  it  serves  as  a  passport 
for  him  when  in  want  of  work,  provided 
it  shows  a  good  and  steady  character. 


The  Condition  des  Botes  is  an  esta- 
blishment in  which  the  quality  and 
goodness  of  raw  silks  brought  hither 
for  sale  is  tried^  by  exposing  them  to 
heat,  at  a  temperature  of  72*°  to  77® 
Fahr.  The  weight  of  the  silk  is  then 
ascertained,  and  marked  by  a  sworn 
estimator,  and  fraud  is  thus  pre- 
vented. 

There  are  several  Theatres,  the  chief 
one  behind  the  H.  de  Ville,  another  in 
the  Place  des  C^lestins,  which  abounds 
with  cafes. 

The  Post  Office  is  m  the  Place  Belle- 
cour. 

Omnibuses  traverse  the  town  from 
end  to  end;  and  cabriolets  and  fiacres 
stand  in  the  Places  des  Terreaux  and 
Bellecour,  and  on  the  Quai  de  Rets. 
N.B. — ^Before  8  a.m.  a  carriage  'Costs 
6  fr.  for  however  short  a  distanoe. 

MalUpotie  daily  to  Strasbouig  in  36  fa. 

Diligences  daily :  to  Turin  by  Cham- 
bery  in  38  h. ;  to  Aix-les-Baius;  to  Avig- 
non ;  to  Strasbourg,  by  Lons-le-Saul- 
nier,  Besan^on,  Belfort,  Colmar;  to 
Clermont,  by  Montbrison ;  to  Grenoble; 
to  Geneva  in  13  h.;  to  Moulins  and 
Nevers  Stat,  on  the  Rly.  to  Orleans. 

Railways  to  ChAlons  and  Paris  in  13 
hrs. ;  to  Valence  in  progress. 

RailiXMd  to  8t.  Etienne,  Office,  Plaoe 
Bellecour,  whence  omnibuses  go  to  the 
terminus  in  the  Quartier  Perrache. 
Trains  3  times  a  day.     (See  Rte.  118.) 

Steamers  on  the  Rhdne  start  for 
Vienne,  Valence,  Avignon,  and  Aries, 
every  morning  at  4  or  5  a.m.,  from 
the  Quai  on  the  Rhdne  (see  Rte.  125) 
— ^to  Valence  at  1  p.m.  stopping  there 
for  the  night  and  resuming  the  voyage 
next  morning. 

Steamers  on  the  SaSne  for  Ch&Ions, 
starting  from  the  Quai  (Rte.  108)  every 
morning,  from  4  to  8  a.m. 

The  Environs  of  Lyons  are  correctly 
described  by  Gray  the  poet;  "  The 
hills  around  are  bedropped  and  be- 
speckled  with  country  houses,  gardens, 
and  plantations  of  rich  merchants  and 
bourgeois."  These  villas  are  much 
more  numerous  than  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris. 

"L*Ile  Barbe,  an  island  in  the  Sa6ne, 
above  Lyons,  neariv  surrounded  by 
escarped  rocks,  and  connected  with 
the  banks  of  the  river  by  a  vrire  bridge. 
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was  the  frequent  residence  of  Charle- 
magne; and  at  the  upper  extremity  is 
a  watch-tower,  on  which,  according  to 
tradition,  the  emperor  sat  and  con- 
templated his  Paladins,  heading  his 
army,  as  it  marched  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  This  castle  seems  not  older 
than  the  15th  oenty. ;  and  a  chapel  on 
the  island  dates,  probably,  from  the 
12th.  Many  curious  antique  fragments 
are  dispersed  in  the  island." — F.  P. 

A  fea  Historical  Notices  of  Lyons. — 
The  ancient  city  of  Lyons,  the  Roman 
lAtgdiowm,  founded,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  by  Munatius  Plancus  (b.c.  40), 
occupied  the  heights  of  Fourvi^res. 
Here  Augustus  and  Severus  resided. 
The  central  fountain  in  the  Jardins  de 
Flantes  stands  in  the  arena  of  a  Roman 
Amphitheatre.  Here  still  exist  traces 
of  the  vast  Aquedvct,  oonstructed,  it  is 
said,  by  the  soldiers  of  Marc  Antony, 
when  his  legions  were  quartered  here, 
to  supply  the  town  with  water  from 
the  dicrtiant  mountains  of  La  Forez.  It 
may  be  still  traced  for  miles,  crossing 
the  valleys  on  aivhes,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  remains  are  at 
Bionnat  (6  arches),  Chapponost,  Char- 
donniws  and  OuUins. 

Remains  of  Agrippa's  4-  great  roads, 
which  met  at  Lyons,  radiating  thence 
to  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  Cevennes, 
to  the  Rhine,  to  the  Ocean  through 
Picardy,  and  to  Marseilles,  may  also  be 
traced. 

The  settlement  of  the  early  Chris- 
tiana, and  the  persecutions  they  en- 
dured in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries, 
have  been  alluded  to  in  p.  872. 

Lyons  was  possessed  and  governed 
by  its  archbishops,  who  held  it  by  a 
grant  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
during  the  12th  and  part  of  the  13th 
centy.,  and  was  not  restored  to  the 
French  crown  until  the  reign  of  Philippe 

The  silk  manufacture  was  established 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  centy. 
by  Italian  refugees,  and  was  nearly 
ruined  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  which  dispersed  most  of  its 
beet  workmen  to  Spitalfields,  Amster- 
dam, Crefeld,  &c. 

The  events  which  occurred  at  Lyons 
during  the  first  Revolution  have  been 
detailed  at  p.  375. 


In  1815  Lyons  threw  open  its  gates 
to  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba; 
the  troops  intended  to  defend  it  having 
at  once  deserted  the  standard  of  the 
Bourbons,  to  gather  round  the  tri- 
color, in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the 
Comte  d' Artois  and  Marshal  Macdonald 
to  keep  them  to  their  duty. 


ROUTE  109. 

MOCLIN8  TO  CLERMONT  AND  LE  PUT. 
VOLCANOES  OF  AUVEBGNE. 

To  Clermont  95  kilom.  =  59  Eng. 
m.  Afalleposte  in  6  hrs.  daily  to  Cler- 
mont, and  in  36  to  Montpellier. 

A  RaUvcay,  a  continuation  of  the  line 
from  Orleans  and  Vierzon  to  Moulins, 
is  in  progress  (1854)  to  Clermont,  by 
St.  Germain  des  Foss^,  where  it  sends 
ofif  a  branch  to  Roanne. 

Cleimont  to  Le  Puy,  122  kilom.  =s 
75  Eng.  m.     Diligences  daily. 

Moulins  is  described  in  Rte.  105. 
This  road  contrasts  agreeably  with  the 
monotonous  dulness  of  that  frt)m  Paris 
to  Lyons,  and  is  interesting  frx>m  the 
natural  beauties  and  rich  cultivation  of 
the  country  which  it  traverses ;  but, 
more  than  all,  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  extinct  volcanic  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne,  through  the  midst  of  which  it 
passes.  It  proceeds  nearly  due  S.  from 
Moulins,  up  the  valley-plain  of  the 
AUier,  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Loire,  first  crossing  by  a  bridge  to  its 
1.  bank.  The  upper  part  of  this  valley 
above  Aigueperse  was  anciently  called 
La  Limagne,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  once  a  lake  basin,  in  which  were 
deposited  the  fresh-water  marls,  sand?, 
&c.,  which  now  contribute  so  much  to 
its  fertility. 

12  ChAtel  Neuve,  or  de  Neuvre. 
The  mountains  of  Forez,  which  divide 
the  waters  of  the  AUier  from  those  of 
the  Loire,  are  seen  on  the  E. 

12  St.  Pouryain  {Inn:  Poste),  a  town 
of  4000  Inhab.,  on  the  Sioule.  An  Ecce 
Homo,  carved  in  the  stone,  in  the 
church  here,  is  praised. 

The  road,  leaving  the  AUier  on  the 
1.  at  St.  Pourgain,  ascends  the  vale  of 
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the  Sioule.     It  is  a  flat  and  uidnterest- 
ing  stage  to 

16  Mayet  d'Ecole. 

8  Gannat.  There  is  a  road  hence  to 
the  Baths  of  Vichy  (Rte.  105).  Our 
route  is  shaded  by  luxuriant  "wahiut 
avenues. 

The  hill  rising  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
about  1  m.  N.E.  of  Aigueperse,  is 
called  La  Butte  de  Montpensier,  and  is 
composed  of  yellow  marly  limestones. 
There  is  a  fine  view  from  its  top.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  road  is  a  hole  which 
exhales  carbonic  acid  nearly  pure,  so 
that  small  animals  which  come  to  drink 
from  the  pool  of  water  which  often 
collects  at  the  bottom  are  apt  to  be 
suffocated.  The  common  people,  attri- 
buting this  to  the  water,  called  it  La 
Fontaine  einpoisorm^e. 

9  Aig^eperse  (/»n ;  Poste ;  comfort- 
able) is  the  first  town  in  the  D^pt. 
Puy  de  D6me,  and  is  celebrated  as  the 
native  place  of  the  Chancellor  d*  Agues- 
seau,  bom  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Roche  : 
his  statue  may  be  seen  in  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  Its  name  is  derived  from 
"  acqua  sparsa,"  from  the  streams 
around  it.  The  choir  of  the  principal 
church,  attached  to  an  ugly  modem 
nave,  deserves  notice  as  a  pure  speci- 
men of  the  Gothic  of  the  13th  centy.  ; 
its  lofty  roof  is  sustained  by  long 
graceful  columns.  Here  is  a  ^jainting 
of  the  Nativity,  attributed  to  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  in  a  stiff  style  (the  figures  said  to 
be  portraits  of  princes  and  lords  of  the 
Bourbonnais),  and  a  St.  Sebastian  (?), 
locked  up.  There  is  also  a  Sainte 
Chapelle  here,  founded,  1475,  by  Louis, 
Dauphin  d'Auvergne,  inferior  to  one 
at  Riom. 

The  Abbd  Delille,  author  of  '  Les 
Jardins,'  was  bom  here  1738. 
"  O  champs  de  la  Lfma^e,  0  fortune  tky 
J'ai  revu  lea  beaux  beax  qui  m'ont 
le  jour." 

The  hill  of  Chaptuzat,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  road,  is  quarried  for  building- 
stone  ;  the  rock  is  an  oolite.  Above 
it,  and  on  many  other  eminences 
throughout  the  Limagne,  beds  of  a 
tertiary  limestone  occur,  entirely 
formed  of  the  cases  of  insects  resem- 
bling the  caddis-worm,  or  Biay-fly,  in- 
crusted  ^  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
formed  into  a  hard  travertine,  called 
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"  calcaire  U  friganes,"  or  indusial  lime- 
stone.  The  cases,  or  tubes,  ai*e  coated 
over  with  shells  of  Paludina,  often  to 
the  number  of  100  around  one  tube, 
and  10  or  12  tubes  are  packed  within 
the  space  of  a  cubic  inch.  These 
insects  must  have  inhabited  the  lake 
which  once  covered  the  valley  of  the 
Limagne. 

Near  Riom  the  country  becomes  in- 
teresting, and  exhibits  the  character* 
istic  features  of  the  scenery  of  Au- 
vergne, — a  rich  vegetation  and  beautiful 
verdure,  produced  by  the  abundant 
irrigation ;  a  varied  outline  of  country, 
with  towns,  castles,  and  villages 
perched  on  the  tops  of  eminences  com- 
manding the  Limagne. 

16  Riom  (/wis :  Colonne  ;  H.  da 
Palais;  Ecu  de  France)  is  a  town  of 
12,500  Inhab.,  the  second  in  the  D^pt. 
Puy  de  Ddme,  in  a  cheerftd  situation, 
but  built  of  dark  lava  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Volvic,  and  paved  with  volcanic 
stones.  It  is  encircled  by  boulevards 
planted  with  trees,  in  one  part  widen- 
ing out  into  a  platform  called  Pr€' 
Madame,  where  a  monument  of  granite 
has  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  Ge- 
neral D^saix.  It  is  a  perfect  ti^easury 
of  domestic  architecture,  chiefly  of  the 
Renaissance  period. 

The  Samte  C/iapelle,  attached  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  is,  like  that  of  Paris, 
a  light  and  lofty  lantern  of  stone,  built 
1382,  the  piers  which  support  the  roof 
forming  the  separations  between  the 
windows.  It  has,  however,  suffered 
material  injury  from  being  divided 
horizontally,  by  a  floor,  into  2  stories : 
the  lower  one  is  converted  into  a  law 
court  (Cour  Royale),  and  is  stripped 
of  its  painted  glass  in  order  to  throw 
a  light  upon  the  proceedings ;  the 
upper  one,  turned  into  a  record  office, 
is  filled  with  old  musty  deeds,  so  that 
its  really  beautiful  stained  windows 
can  scarcely  be  seen. 

St,  Amable  is  a  curious  church,  which 
will  intei'est  the  architect  and  anti- 
quary. The  date  of  the  nave,  the 
oldest  part,  seems  uncertain.  The 
lower  arches  are  pointed,  and  rest  on 
piers,  having  engaged  pillars  on  3  sides, 
but  plain  on  the  inner  face;  above 
them  runs  a  gallery  of  circular  arches 
roofed  with  a  demi-vault,  which  servea 
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the  purpose  of  a  range  of  flying  but- 
tresses to  support  the  roof  of  the  cen- 
tral aisle.  The  little  sculpture  em- 
ployed is  very  rude.  The  choir  is  in 
the  Gk>thic  style  of  the  13th  centy. 
the  arches  alternately  pinched  up  and 
expanding.  The  W.  front  and  cupola 
above  the  cross  are  tasteless  additions 
of  the  17th  centy. 

About  a  mUe  from  Riom,  on  the 
W.,  is  the  village  of  Mosao  or  Mosat, 
whose  chwch  has  been  attributed  to 
Pepin ;  but  the  only  part  which  can 
be  referred  to  the  8th  or  9th  centuries 
is  the  W.  porch,  now  walled  up.  The 
nave,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  seems 
to  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
centy.,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
tifully executed  capitals  of  its  columns : 
the  only  windows  are  in  the  aisle.  The 
choir  and  rest  of  the  church  are  of  the 
15fch  centy.,  and  iminteresting.  In 
the  sacristy  is  preserved  a  silver-gilt 
shrine,  in  the  shape  of  a  sarcophagus, 
ornamented  with  enamels  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style,  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  10th  centy.  It  contained  the  relics 
of  Saints  Calmidius  and  Numadia. 

At  Voivic,  a  few  miles  farther  to  the 
W.  of  Riom,  are  the  vast  quarries  of 
lava  which  have  furnished  the  stones 
for  building  that  town  and  Clermont. 
The  lava  current  in  which  they  are  ex- 
cavated has  issued  out  of  the  extinct 
crater  called  Puy  de  la  Nug^re.  They 
are  partly  subterranean,  partly  open 
to  the  sky ;  they  have  been  worked 
since  the  13th  centy.,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  the  whole  neighbouring 
population.  The  stone  is  porous,  re- 
sembling trachyte,  and  contains  specu- 
lar iron  in  its  cells  ;  it  is  easily  worked, 
and  the  bed  furnishes  blocks  20  ft.  by 
6  ft.  in  size.  When  first  extracted,  it 
is  of  a  grey  or  slate  colour,  but  darkens 
by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  it  is  used  for 
rude  works  of  sculptiure.  The  church 
of  Volvic  Is  ancient. 

Volvic  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  vol- 
canic cone  called  Puy  de  la  Banni^re, 
on  the  lava  current  which  has  flowed 
from  it,  and  appears  to  have  crossed  and 
covered  that  from  Puy  de  la  Nug<ire. 

On  an  eminence  near  Volvic  stands 
the  very  romantic  ruined  Castle  of 
TawnoHlCy  in  ancient  times  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Auvergne,  so  that  it  re- 


sisted long  and  stoutly  a  besieging 
army  under  Guy  Dampierre  and  Re- 
nauld  de  Forez,  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
in  1213,  and  again  1590,  when  it  was 
defended  against  the  forces  of  the 
League  by  Charles  d'Apchon.  The 
remains  are  accessible  by  a  steep  path, 
and  part  of  them  are  tolerably  perfect  : 
the  oubliettes,  or  dungeon,  entered 
only  by  a  small  hole  from  above,  still 
exist  under  the  round  tower. 

There  is  a  footpath  or  horse -road 
direct  from  Volvic  to  Clermont. 

About  a  mile  before  entering  Cler- 
mont, the  suburb  of  Montferrand,  a 
cluster  of  narrow  streets  conspicuously 
seated  on  a  limestone  eminence, 
crowned  by  an  old  church  dedicated  to 
Notre  Dame  de  Prosp^rit^,  is  passed. 
It  was  anciently  an  independent  town 
and  fortress,  and  was  called  Montfer- 
rand le  Fort.  It  was  surprised  and 
pillaged  by  the  English,  under  Perrot 
the  B^mais,  1388.  Froissart,  in  his 
Chronicles,  recounts  at  length  the 
story  of  its  capture. 

An  avenue  of  trees,  nearly  a  mile 
long,  leads  into 

15  Clermont,  or  Clermont-Ferrand. 
-^Inns  ;  H.  de  la  Paix  (Beyer's)  ;  good, 
and  tolerably  clean; — H.  de  I'Ecu  ; — 
H.  de  TEurope. 

Clermont,  once  capital  of  Lower 
Auvergne,  now  of  the  D^pt.  du  Puy 
de  D6me,  is  a  cheerful  town,  which,  in 
consequence  of  recent  improvements, 
has  lost  the  gloomy  character  which 
once  distinguished  it,  its  houses,  built 
of  dull  grey  lava,  being  now  white- 
washed. Its  principal  interest  is  de- 
rived from  its  situation  bn  a  hill,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  volcanic  tuff,  in  the 
fertile  Limagne,  in  the  midat  of  a 
mountainous  country,  at  the  foot  of 
that  extraordinary  range  of  extinct 
volcanoes  which  rear  their  conic  or 
crater  -  shaped  forms  around,  sur- 
mounted by  the  mountain  of  the  Fut/ 
(t.  e.  Pic)  de  D6me,  whenoe  the  depart- 
ment is  named,  which,  though  appa- 
rently overhanging  Clermont,  is  nearly 
5  m.  distant.  The  population  amoimts 
to  32,427,  including  the  suburbs. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  nearly 
all  round  its  circuit,  except  on  the 
N.W.,  runs  a  line  of  boulevards,  or 
"  places,"  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
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Place  de  Jaudgf  a  wide  oblong  dusty 
space  on  which  fairs  are  held,  sur- 
rounded by  houses  ;  the  Place  de  TaU' 
reaUf  on  which  a  monument  has  been 
raised  to  Qen.  Ddsaix,  a  native  of  Cler- 
mont ;  and  the  Place  Delille,  by  which 
the  Paris  road  enters  the  town,  named 
after  tiie  poet,  who  was  also  aa  Au- 
vergnat. 

Clermont  is  destitute  of  fine  public 
buildings  :  the  principal  edifice  is  the 
Cathedral,  externally  an  uTegular  pile 
of  dark  lugubrious  hue,  from  the  black 
lava  of  Volvic,  of  which  it  is  built. 
It  suffered  serious  injury  from  the 
frensy  of  the  Revolution,  being 
stripped  of  its  ornaments  and  monu- 
ments, and  condemned  by  the  mob  to 
be  levelled  with  the  ground,  but  was 
saved  by  the  exertions  of  a  citizen  and 
magistrate,  M.  Yerdier  Latour,  under 
the  pretext  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
hold  popular  meetings  in.  It  is,  not- 
withstanding, an  interesting  example 
of  the  mature  pointed  Qothic,  begun 
1248,  and  carried  on  till  1265,  by  the 
architect  Jean  Deschamps  (J.  de 
Campis),  but  never  completed.  The 
interior,  therefore,  is  all  of  a  piece, 
presenting  one  harmonious  whole,  re- 
markable for  its  lightness  and  lofti- 
ness, the  vaulted  roof  (of  tufa)  being 
more  than  100  ft.  above  the  pavement. 
There  are  fine  rose  windows  in  the 
transepts.  The  painted  glass  is  very 
beautiful ;  that  in  the  choir  is  of  the 
ace  of  St.  Louis  (13th  cent.),  and  dis- 
plays his  arms  quartered  with  those  of 
Spain:  the  glass  in  the  large  window 
of  the  nave  is  of  the  15th  and  16th 
cents.,  and  inferior;  it  has,  besides, 
suffered  from  a  hailstorm  in  1835. 

In  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  the 
choir  is  an  ancient  saroophague  of  white 
marble,  adorned  with  sculptures  well 
executed. 

The  N.  portal  suffered  least  at  the 
Revolution,  is  very  richly  adorned  with 
sculptures,  and  desei-ves  notice. 

From  the  top  of  the  tower  the 
stranger  may  survey  to  advantage  the 
town,  and  the  volcanic  mountains,  the 
valley  of  the  Limagne,  and  the  plateau 
of  Qergovia,  the  scene  of  Ceosar's  dis- 
comfiture.    (See  p.  387.) 

The  most  ancient  and  interesting 
churchy  in  an  architectural  point  of 


view,  is  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  a  Roman- 
esque edifice  of  the  10th  or  1 1th  centy., 
judging  from  the  evidence  of  style,  but 
said  to  date  firom  870,  and  perhaps 
portions  of  the  very  curious  crypt  may 
be  of  that  age.  It  is  encrusted  exter- 
nally with  rude  mosaics.  The  tower 
above  the  W.*  door  is  modem  (1823), 
but  in  tolerable  taste:  the  S.  doorway 
is  surmounted  by  curious  bas-relie&, 
much  mutilated,  and  partly  hidden 
behind  woodwork;  yet  Christ  between 
two  six-winged  cherubims,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Baptism 
of  Christ,  may  be  distinguished  below. 
The  interior  possesses  some  modran 
painted  glass  by  a  native  artist,  M. 
lli^venot;  and  in  the  crypt  is  a  black 
image  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been 
foimd  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which 
is  supposed  to  work  miracles,  and  is 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims  on  tiie  15th 
May. 

In  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  town,  not 
far  from  the  last-named  church,  is  the 
Place  Belille,  in  the  midst  of  which 
has  been  placed  a  fountain  of  elegant 
design  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance, 
with  some  mixture  of  Qothic,  executed 
1515,  for  the  Bishop  Jacques  d'Am- 
boise.  In  the  same  quarter,  on  the 
1.  of  the  road  to  Montferrand,  is  the 
Cimetiere  de  la  Ville,  in  whose  chapel  a 
curious  antique  sarcophagus,  richly 
sculptured,  has  been  converted  into  an 
altar. 

In  the  Faubourg  St.  Alyre,  to  the 
N.W.  of  Clermont,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  eminence  on  which  it  is  built,  rises 
a  remarkable  calcareous  spring,  called 
Fontaine  p^trifante,  issuing  out  of  a 
volcanic  peperino  resting  upon  granite. 
It  resembles  that  of  Matlock,  except 
that  its  deposits  are  more  copious  and 
quickly  formed,  from  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  calcareous  matter  suspended  by 
the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated. It  has  deposited  in  the 
course  of  ages  a  mass  of  travertine  or 
limestone,  240  ft.  long,  16  ft.  high,  and 
12  ft.  wide  at  its  termination.  It  has 
formed  over  the  rivulet  a  sort  of  na- 
tural bridge,  Pont  de  Pierre,  which  is 
in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  huge  sta- 
lactite, while  a  second  bridge  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  gradually  increasing.  So 
abundant  is  the  quantity  of  lime  held 
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in  solution  in  the  water,  that  the  pipes 
and  troughs  through  which  it  passes 
would  be  chocked  up  with  stone,  were 
they  not  cleared  out  every  2  or  3 
months.  By  breaking  the  fall  of  a  jet 
of  the  water,  and  allowing  its  spray  to 
descend  upon  any  article  subjected  to 
it,  such  as  bunches  of  grapes,  baskets, 
nests,  eggs,  hedgehogs,  &c.,  they  be- 
come encrusted  with  the  calcareous 
sediment,  or  petrified,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called  ;  and  in  this  way  even  very 
fine  casts  are  obtained  from  medals, 
&c. 

The  fountain  and  bridge  are  situated 
in  a  garden,  within  which  is  a  bathing- 
house  supplied  from  its  waters. 

The  Mus^e,  or  Etablissement  Scien- 
tifique,  a  building  situated  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  town  within  the  ill-kept  but 
beautifully  -  situated  botanic  g^urden, 
contains — 1.  A  collection  of  Naturai 
History,  particularly  rich  in  the  mineral 
products  of  Auvergne,  which  may  be< 
studied  with  advantage  by  the  geo- 
logical traveller  previous  to  traveUing 
through  the  country,  as  the  specimens 
are  arranged  topographically.  2.  The 
Public  Library  of  15,000  vols.,  includ- 
ing some  curious  ancient  MSS.,  and  a 
foUo  bible  of  the  12th  oenty.,  illumi- 
nated with  vignettes. 

Here  is  a  statue  of  Blaize  Pascal 
(b.  1623),  and  a  bust  of  Belille,  both 
Auvergnats. 

In  a  comer  of  the  Jardin  Botanique, 
a  number  of  antiquities,  inscriptions, 
fragments  of  columns,  &c.,  and  a  head 
in  relief  of  the  Ghtllic  Mercury  (?),  dug 
up  in  the  vicinity,  have  been  deposited 
here,  but  are  very  little  cared  for, 
being  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the 
open  air. 

The  terraced  walks  called  Place  du 
Taureau  and  Place  de  la  Pdteme  com- 
mand fine  views  of  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

Clermont  has  been  the  seat  of  several 
ecclesiastical  Covncih:  the  most  re- 
markable was  that  held  in  1095,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  lighted  the  spark 
of  the  crusades  in  Europe,  the  train 
having  been  laid  by  Peter  the  Hermit. 
It  was  convoked  by  Pope  Urban  II., 
who  presided  in  person  over  the  vast 
assembly  at  the  head  of  his  cardinals, 


of  la  archbishops,  and  205  bishops. 
The  place  of  meeting  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  open  space  to  the  rear  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port. 
Here,  from  a  throne  raised  in  the 
midst,  around  which  were  grouped  the 
tents  of  tens  of  thousands  of  enthu* 
siastic  hearers,  the  pope  pronounced 
that  eloquent  discourse  which  melted 
all  to  tears,  and  was  followed  by  the 
universal  shout  of  '*  Diex  le  volt "  (Dieu 
le  veut);  when  the  cloaks  of  red  cloth 
worn  by  the  noble  bystanders  were 
torn  into  shreds,  to  form  the  badge  of 
the  cross,  then  first  adopted  and  laid 
on  the  breast  of  all  who  took  the  vow. 

Clermont  is  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient Auguatonemetvm. 

ConveycMces. — Mallepostes  to  Moulins 
Stat. :— to  Montpellier,  by  St.  Flour,  in 
60  hxB. 

Railroad  in  progress  to  Moulins  Stat. 

Diligences  daily  to  Moulins  Stat,  for 
Paris;  to  Lyons;  to  Le  Puy  and  St. 
Etienne;  to  Montpellier,  to  Aurillac, 
to  Alby  and  Toulouse,  to  Tulle,  Li- 
moges, and  Bordeaux;  to  Bourges. 

Small  carriages  and  saddle-horses 
may  be  hired  at  a  moderate  rate,  by 
aid  of  which  numerous  interesting  ex- 
cursions may  be  made  in  the 

Environs,  the  beauties  of  which  can 
be  reached  only  by  passing  over  a 
dreary  intervening  space  of  dusty  road 
between  high  walls.  It  is  not  there- 
fore advisable  to  make  these  excur- 
sions on  foot. 

The  ascent  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, 4846  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is 
very  interesting  on  aocoimt  of  the  in- 
sight it  affords  into  the  geological  phe- 
nomena of  the  district.  It  may  be 
performed  in  the  following  manner: — 
You  may  hire  a  char-k-banc  at  Cler- 
mont for  8  or  10  fr.  to  go  and  return. 
No  carriage  can  advance  farther  than 
to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  the  rest  of  the 
ascent  must  be  performed  on  foot;  it  is 
pnusticable  on  horseback  if  the  beast  be 
sure  of  foot :  the  distance  Lb  about  6  m . 
A  steep,  but  well -engineered  road, 
commencing  at  the  barrier,  passing  at 
first  over  black  basalt,  and  afterwardi 
I  over  the  more  modem  lava,  scoria, 
I  and  calcined  stones,  which  have  issued 
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from  the  Pay  de  Pariou,  leads,  in 
about  1 J  hr.,  to  the  hamlet  and  cabaret 
of  la  Barraque,  where  the  road  divides, 
the  I. -hand branch  leading  to  the  Puy  de 
Ddme  and  Mont  Dore,  the  rt.-hand  to 
the  Puy  de  Pariou  and  PontQibaud,  and 
passing  on  the  I.  the  ruined  Castle  of 
Montrodeiz.  A  guide  may  be  hired  at 
la  Barraqiie,  and  the  carriage  may  pro- 
ceed nearly  to  the  base  of  the  D6me, 
beyond  which  is  a  very  steep  ascent, 
partly  over  coarse  grass,  mixed  with 
bilberry  bushes,  partly  over  the  bare 
crumbling  rock  of  which  the  mountain 
is  composed;  a  variety  of  trachyte, 
called  Domite  by  the  French  geologists, 
because  peculiar  to  this  locality.  It  is 
so  porous,  that  it  retains  no  water  on 
its  surface,  and  the  mountain  in  con- 
sequence does  not  possess  a  single 
spring.  The  summit  is  most  easily 
accessible  from  the  S.,  where  a  sort  of 
zigzag  path  has  been  carried  up  its 
side.  The  Puy  (pic)  de  Ddme  rises  to 
a  height  of  1600  ft.  above  the  table- 
-  land  around ;  it  is  the  largest  in  mass 
and  the  most  central  of  the  group  of 
volcanoes  of  Clermont.  Viewed  from 
the  W.  only  has  it  the  form  of  a  dome, 
but  its  name  is  said  to  come  from 
dumus,  the  thicket  which  once  co- 
vered its  sides.  From  the  top  the  eye 
surveys  the  singular  range  of  igneous 
mountains,  craters,  domes,  lava  cur- 
rents (called  chexres  in  the  dialect  of 
the  country),  and  heaps  of  scoriae,  the 
produce  of  volcanoes,  which,  though 
extinct  within  the  period  of  all  human 
tradition,  were  once  as  active  as  ^tna 
or  Vesuvius,  and  converted  the  sur- 
rounding district  into  the  Phlegncan 
Fields  of  France.  In  many  instances 
the  vast  lava  currents,  flowing  across 
the  country  for  miles,  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  funnel-shaped  craters  which 
poured  them  forth.  The  fertile  Limagne 
lies  expanded  to  view,  traversed  by  the 
winding  Allier.  On  the  S.W.  rises 
the  rival  group  of  volcanoes  of  the 
Monts  Dore;  the  remainder  of  the 
panorama  is  somewhat  uninteresting 
over  a  monotonous  country.  The  range 
of  hills  of  the  Monts  Ddme  rises  from 
a  granitic  platform,  and  stretches  "18 
m.  in  lenffth  by  2  in  breadth.  They 
are  usually  truncated  at  the  summit. 


where  the  crater  is  often  preserved  en- 
tire, the  lava  having  issued  from  the 
base  of  the  hill;  but  frequently  the 
crater  is  broken  down  on  one  side, 
where  the  lava  has  flowed  out.  Had 
these  cones  of  loose  sand  and  ashes 
been  in  existence  previoiis  to  the  De- 
luge, they  must  have  been  swept  away, 
or  greatly  altered,  by  the  power  of  a 
current  of  water.  Had  these  volcanoes, 
again,  been  in  activity  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to 
observe  them  when  encamped  on  the 
neighbouring  plateau  of  Oergovia  (p. 
387),  or  to  have  mentioned  them  in  his 
Commentaries." — LyeWs  Geology,  See 
Sctr}f)e  and  Dcntbeny  on  Volcanoes. 

The  experiments  instituted  by  the 
philosopher  B.  Pascal,  to  determine 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, were  made  on  the  Puy  de  Ddme, 
within  view  of  his  native  town. 

A  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Bamabe, 
formerly  stood  on  the  summit;  and 
the  blocks  of  basalt,  brought  from  a 
distance  to  build  it,  still  strew  the 
mountain  side. 

In  descending  from  the  summit, 
every  one  should  visit  the  crater  called 
the  Hen*  8  Nest^  Nid  de  la  Potde,  at  the 
base  of  the  Petit  Puy  de  Ddme,  a  re- 
gular bowl-shaped  hollow,  294  ft.  deep, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter. 

Still  farther  to  the  N.,  the  Ptty  de 
Pariou  deserves  to  be  ascended,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
regular  and  perfect  volcanic  cones  and 
craters  existing  in  Auvergne.  The 
sides  of  this  bowl-shaped  hollow  are 
composed  of  scoriae  and  pozzolana, 
thrown  up  so  regularly  from  below, 
that  they  taper  upwards  into  a  narrow 
ridge  so  little  degraded  by  time  or  by 
the  weather,  that  in  many  places  it  is 
barely  wide  enough  for  one  person  to 
walk  along  it.  The  crater  is  300  ft. 
deep,  and  3000  in  circumference,  mea- 
sured along  the  brim  of  the  bowl.  It 
has  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone.  ''It 
is  clothed  to  the  bottom  with  grass ; 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  singular  spectacle 
to  see  a  herd  of  cattle  quietly  grazing 
above  the  orifice  whence  such  furious 
explosions  once  broke  forth.  Their 
foot-tracks,  round  the  shelving  side  of 
the  basin,  in  steps  rising  one  above  the 
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other,  like  the  Beats  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, make  the  excessive  regularity 
of  its  circular  basin  more  remarkable." 
— Scrope. 

The  lava  from  this  crater  flowed 
down  in  one  undivided  stream,  brist- 
ling and  rugged  on  its  surface,  like  that 
of  a  river  blocked  up  by  floating  masses 
of  ice.  After  descen(Ung  as  far  as  la 
Barraque  it  encoimtered  a  small  knoll 
of  granite.  The  lava  has  accumulated 
against  this  impediment  into  a  long 
and  elevated  ridge,  "which  still  bears 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  wave  about  to 
break  over  the  seemingly  insignificant 
obstacle;  but  an  easier  issue  offered 
itself  in  two  lateral  valleys."  The 
rt.-hand  branch  "  entered  the  valley  of 
Yillar,  a  steep  and  sinuous  gorge, 
which  it  threaded,  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  watery  torrent,  turning  all  the 
projecting  rocks,  dashing  in  cascades 
through  the  narrowest  parts,  and  widen- 
ing its  current  where  the  space  per- 
mitted, till,  on  reaching  the  Limagne, 
it  stopped  at  a  spot  called  Fontmore, 
where  its  termination  constitutes  a 
rock,  50  ft.  high,  still  quarried  for 
building  stone.  fVom  the  base  of  this 
rook  gushes  a  plentiful  spring,  the 
waters  of  which  still  find  their  way 
from  Yillar,  beneath  the  lava,  which 
usurped  their  ancient  channel." — 
Scrope. 

The  left-hand  branch  '*  plunged 
down  a  steep  bank  into  the  valley  of 
Greainier,  replacing  the  rivulet  which 
flowed  there  with  a  black  and  shagged 
torrent  of  lava ;  entered  the  limits  of 
the  Limagne  at  the  village  of  Durtol; 
and,  following  the  course  of  the 
stream,  did  not  stop  till  it  reached 
the  sit^  of  the  village  of  Nohanent. 
Here,  as  at  Fontmore,  an  abundant 
spring  busts  forth  from  the  extremity 
of  the  lava  current.  The  springs  of 
the  valley  of  Durtol  find  a  passage 
beneath  the  lava  concealed  among  the 
scorise,  which  always  form  the  lowest 
part  of  a  bed  of  lava,  and  flow  on 
in  these  subteiTanean  channels  till 
they  burst  forth  at  the  limits  of  the 
lava,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Arveiron  and  other  Swiss  rivers  issue 
from  beneath,  under  the  termination 
of  a  glacier.  Above  Nohanent,  con- 
sequently, is  seen  the  anomaly  of  a 


valley  without  any  visible  stream ;  . 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Durtol  are  con- 
demned in  seasons  of  drought  to  the 
strange  necessity  of  seeking  at  No- 
hanent, a  distance  of  2  m.,  the  water 
which  flows  below  their  own  houses. 
A  similar  phenomenon  is  common 
throughout  Auvergne,  wherever  a  cur- 
rent of  recent  lava  has  occupied  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  rivulet  not  suffi- 
ciently copious  or  violent  to  under- 
mine the  lava  above,  or  open  a  new 
side  channel  through  its  former  bank." 
— P.  Scrope. 

"A  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Puy 
de  Pariou  is  the  Pay  de  Ciiersou,  whose 
*  figure  is  most  precisely  that  of  a 
bell,'  and  which  is  curious  from  the 
numerous  perforations  made  in  it  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  trachyte  for 
sarcophagi." — T.  J.  T. 

Instead  of  returning  from  the  Puy 
de  Ddme  by  la  Barraque  and  the  high 
road,  you  may  strike  down  into  the 
Val  de  Fontanat  to  Royat,'  a  poor  and 
filthily  dirty  village,  2  m.  from  Cler- 
mont, which  has  twice  been  nearly 
swept  away  by  inundations  of  the  tor- 
rent which  flows  past  it.  It  is  built 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  lava- 
ciurent  which  has  issued  from  the 
Puy  de  Gravenoire.  The  torrent, 
flowing  through  the  valley,  has  cut 
through  the  bed  of  basaltic  lava  to  a 
depth  of  65  feet,  exposing,  at  the  bot- 
tom, a  sort  of  grotto,  out  of  which 
gush  numerous  copious  springs,  some 
of  which,  conducted  in  an  aqueduct  to 
CHermont,  supply  the  town  with  fresh 
water.  There  are  many  other  sources 
higher  up  the  valley,  issuing  out  at 
intervals  from  the  rocky  sides.  The 
Soman  Baths,  rediscovered  by  the  cur6, 
are  said  to  be  as  efficacious  as  those  of 
Mont  Dore,  but  lack  notoriety.  When 
the  workmen  first  cleared  them  out, 
the  waters  rushed  in  so  fast  as  nearly 
to  drown  and  parboil  them.  The 
scenery  of  the  vale  of  Royat  is  over- 
praised by  the  French  ;  but  a  fine 
view  is  gained  of  the  I*uy  de  Ddme 
from  some  part  of  it,  and  the  lava- 
current,  one  stratum  of  which  is  filled 
with  burnt  com  as  thick  as  plums  in 
a  pudding,  is  highly  curious.^  The 
church  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity 
(anterior  to  the  11th  centy.) ;  it  has 
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a  crypt  supported  by  low  columns, 
and  a  spiing  rises  in  the  midst  of  it. 
In  front  of  the  chui'ch  is  a  curious 
cross. 

The  Put/  de  Oravenoire  is  composed 
of  scorise  and  pozzolana  ;  the  latter  is 
used  in  the  country  to  make  mortar, 
and  is  commonly  called  "  gravier 
noir/'  whence  the  name  of  this  hill. 

The  conical  basaltic  summit  of 
the  Pa.v  do  Girou,  3  or  4  m.  to  the 
S.  of  Clermont,  is  an  excellent  point 
for  obtaining  an  extensive  view  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  Auvei'gne. 

At  Ponhiibaud,  13  m.  from  Cler- 
mont, on  the  road  to  Limoges,  may 
be  seen  a  feudal  castle  of  the  14th 
centy.,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
family  Lafayette,  and  was  visited  by 
Montaigne  ;  and  the  smelting-houses, 
where  the  argentiferous  lead  from 
mines  in  this  neighbourhood  is  lefilned 
and  separated.  The  village  and  castle 
stand  on  a  lava-current,  which  has 
issued  from  the  base  of  the  very 
perfect  and  regularly-conical  crater 
called  Pay  de  Corne.  The  course  of 
this  current  deserves  observation :  de- 
scending the  granite  slope,  it  has 
covered  the  ground  on  which  Pontgi- 
baud  now  stands  ;  then,  pouring  in  a 
broad  sheet  down  a  steep  granite  hill 
into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  it  has 
\isurped  the  ancient  bed  of  that  river 
for  more  than  a  mile,  and,  crossing  the 
more  ancient  stream  of  Louchadi^re, 
near  Pichadoire,  terminates  there. 
The  river  has,  in  consequence,  worked 
out  for  itself  a  fresh  bed  between  the 
lava  and  the  granite  of  its  W.  bank, 
and  in  one  place  has  laid  bare  a  sin- 
gular basaltic  colonnade,  formed  of 
jointed  pillars,  partly  vertical,  partly 
twisted.  ''  In  the  ravine  between  the 
smelting-house  and  the  castle  is  a 
small  isolated  knob  of  granite  which 
separates  the  two  great  lava  currents 
of  Louchadi^re  and  Come.  The  foimer 
continues  a  short  way  down  the  rt. 
bonk  of  the  river,  and  then  crosses  it." 
— T.  J,  T. 

At  some  little  dbtance  to  the  N.W. 
of  Pontgibaud  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Chartreuse  de  Porte  Sainte  Marie,  while 
in  an  opposite  direction,  a  little  to  the 
6.,  near  the  mai^gin  of  the  lava  current 
from  the  Puy  de  Come,  is   the  -Fbn- 


taine  (fOuie,  a  grotto  whence  issues  a 
streamlet  which  is  partly  frozen  in  the 
hottest  weather  of  summer,  but  Id 
winter  preserves  a  temperature  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  outer 
air.  ' '  Several  of  the  more  interesting 
Puys  are  easily  accessible  from  the 
road  between  Clermont  and  Pontgi- 
baud ;  and  of  these  two  may  be  parti- 
cularly specified,  viz.  the  Puy  du  Grand 
Sarcouifj  3799  ft.  above  the  sea-leyel, 
composed  of  domite,  of  a  striking^ 
flattened  hemispherical  form,  and  hav- 
ing on  its  S.E.  side  a  large  artificial 
excavation,  about  70  ft.  long,  30  wide, 
and  35  high,  from  which  the  trachyte 
was  quarried  in  ancient  times  for 
sarcophagi ;  and  the  conical  Pwy  de 
Chopine,  3910  ft.  above  the  sea,  of  a 
singularly  complicated  and  confused 
geologies^  structure,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  domite,  granite,  and  basalt : 
the  view  from  it  is  very  fine." — T,  J.  T, 

The  Pu\i  de  Zouc/uidiere  may  be 
visited  from  Pontgibaud  by  the  cross- 
road leading  to  Volvic. 

The  excursion  to  the  volcanoes  and 
baths  of  Mont  Dore  is  described  in  Bte. 
110. 

The  Puy  de  la  Poix,  about  3  m. 
from  Clermont  on  the  Lyons  road,  is 
mentioned  in  Rte.  112. 

The  Limagne,  or  valley  of  the 
Allier,  is  far  more  interesting  above 
Clermont,  on  the  way  to  Le  Puy,  than 
below  it.  Here  it  is  truly  a  luxuriant 
garden,  teeming  with  the  most  varied 
productions. 

Soon  after  quitting  Clermont,  by  the 
road  to  Issoire,  we  ^rt  a  lava  current 
from  the  mountain  Gravenoire,  called 
Plateau  de  Beaumont,  a  very  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  a  lava  'stream, 
which,  although  partly  covered  with 
vines,  exhibits,  even  to  the  unscientifio 
eye,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
compact  and  porous  lava,  ashes 
(scoriae),  and  volcanic  dust  (pozzo- 
lana). Beyond  rises  the  singular  peak 
of  MorUrognon,  a  basaltic  dyke  bursting 
through  freshwater  strata,  crowned 
bv  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  1st  Dau- 
phin of  Auvergne  (not  by  Caesar),  and 
demolished,  like  eo  many  other  feudal 
fortresses,  by  the  Card.  Richelieu.  The 
basaltic  prisms  on  which  it  is  founded 
are  the  most  regular  which  occur  in 
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this  district.  Our  road  next  paaaes, 
-within  a  short  distance  on  the  rt.,  the 
SUl  of  Gergooia  (4j  m.  from  Cler- 
<nont),  memorable  as  the  site  of  the 
chief  dty  of  the  Anemi  (whence  Au- 
veigne),  so  nobly  defended  by  the 
Qauls  and  their  chief  Verdngetoiix 
against  Csesar,  who  was  more  seriously 
worsted  here  than  in  any  other  of  his 
numerous  campaigns,  having  run  great 
risk  of  being  made  prisoner,  and 
having  left  his  sword  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  The  hill  of  Gtergovia  is  as 
interesting  for  its  geology  as  for  its 
history  :  it  is  a  table-land,  composed 
of  a  base  of  fresh- water  marls,  capped 
by  a  sheet  of  basalt,  surrounded  by 
steep  escarpments,  absolutely  inacces- 
Bible  on  the  N.  and  W.,  while  on  the  S. 
and  E.  it  presents  a  slope  in  the  form 
of  steps,  occasioned  by  the  horizontal 
strata  of  rock  composing  it.  At  the 
base  of  the  eminence  flows  a  small 
stream,  the  Auzun,  whence  the  Gaul- 
ish garrison  are  supposed  to  have 
drawn  water,  there  being  no  springs 
upon  the  plateau  itself ;  and  one  of 
<>esar^B  fint  objects  was  to  cut  them 
o£f  from  this  supply.  The  hill  called 
La  Roche  Blanche,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  of  the  middle  ages,  though 
called  Tour  de  Cesar,  is  conjectured  to 
be  the  Gkulish  post  seized  by  two 
Roman  Legions  in  order  to  efiect  that 
object.  Ccesar's  camp  is  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  on  a  detached  and 
lower  eminence,  called  Le  Crest.  The 
only  traces  of  human  habitation  on 
the  top  of  the  table-land  of  Qeigovia 
are  some  scanty  foundations  of  walls, 
some  Roman  coins,  and  Qaulish  axes  of 
flint,  found  from  time  to  time,  and 
a  rampart  or  agger  of  loose  stones, 
which  may  be  traced  near  the  margin 
of  the  plateau.  In  the  ravine  above 
the  village  of  Merdogne  a  section  of 
the  strata  composing  the  hill  is  ex- 
hibited, consisting  of  beds  of  white 
and  greenish  marls,  nearly  300  ft. 
thick,  intersected  by  a  basidtic  dyke, 
which  has  greatly  altered  the  marl  in 
contact  with  it.  Li  the  flanks  of  this 
hill  also  are  found  extensive  deposits 
of  the  limestone  formed  of  the  oases  of 
insects  mentioned  before. 

The  road  to  Le  Puv,  imlike  the  mo- 
notonous cfaauas^es  of  most  other  parts 


of  France,  winds  and  undulates  be- 
tween and  over  varied  heights,  some- 
times crossing  a  lava  current  or  basal- 
tic dyke,  and  is  generally  shaded  from 
the  sun  by  luxuriant  walnut-trees. 
Scarcely  an  eminence  but  possesses 
some  interest,  eithqp  JErom  its  volcanic 
origin,  or  from  its  picturesquely-placed 
castle  in  ruins,  or  village,  whicE,  in 
this  district,  is  almost  invariably 
perched  on  the  hill-top.  The  country 
is  very  populous  as  well  as  fertile,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  roads. 

"The  /*ttjy  de  JUarman,  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  Vayre,  is  celebrated  among 
mineralogists  for  the  beautiful  crys- 
tallized specimens  of  mezotype  con- 
tained in  the  volcanic  tuff  and  basalt 
of  which  it  is  composed.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  interesting  fragments 
of  charred  wood,  whose  bark  has  been 
converted  into  mezotype,  are  met  with 
in  the  tufa  of  the  Puy  de  la  Pignette, 
situated  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Mouton." 
— r.  /.  r. 

After  passing  the  populous  village 
Vayre,  we  reach,  by  a  steep  descent, 
the  post-station 

24  Coudes,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Allier.  The  castle  of  Montpey- 
roux,  on  an  adjoining  eminence,  now 
reduced  to  a  round  tower,  and  some 
fragments  of  walls,  belonged  to  Philip 
Augustus.  "Near  Coudes  a  variety 
of  sandstone,  termed  Arkose,  is  quar- 
ried for  millstones.  Between  Coudes 
and  Montpeyroux  veins  of  fibrous 
arragonite  occur  in  travertine,  and 
farther  down  the  river  Allier  at  Co- 
rent  there  are  gypsum  quarries  which 
afibrd  fine  specimens  of  fibrous  gyp- 
sum."—jT./.  7'.  From  Coudes  through 
a  lovely  country,  which  keeps  the  at- 
tention constantly  alive. 

In  the  ravine  des  Etouaires,  near 
the  village  of  Perrier,  an  interesting 
geological  section  is  presented.  Here 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  quadrupeds, 
mastodon,  tapir,  rhinoceros,  elephant, 
&c.,  have  been  found  in  alluvial  beds, 
covered  by  volcanic  breccias,  and  al- 
ternating with  them.  Near  Vayre 
and  at  Perrier  the  rock  has  been  exca- 
vated to  form  cave-dwellings ;  above 
Perrier  rises  the  tower  of  liaurifolet. 

A  view  of  the  Monts  Dores  rising 
on  the  W.  may  be  obtained  i 
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11  IsBoire  {Inn:  Chez  Roussard, 
Poste),  an  ancient  town  of  5990  Inhab., 
situated  on  the  Couze,  a  short  way- 
above  its  exit  into  the  AUier.  The 
ch.  of  8L  Paul  will  interest  the  archi- 
tect and  antiquary,  as  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  Au^rgnat  architecture, 
as  it  prevailed  in  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries.  It  is  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  ending  in  5  apses  at  the  E., 
surmounted  at  the  cross  by  a  tower, 
the  upper  part  of  which,  and  also  the 
W.  front,  are  modem.  The  exterior 
of  the  wall  at  the  £.  end  is  singularlv 
decorated  with  rude  mosaics,  and  with 
12  medalUons,  representing  the  signs 
of  the  Eodiae,  let  into  the  wall  under 
the  cornice.  Under  the  window  of 
the  N.  transept  are  2  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting the  Angel  appearing  to 
Abraham,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
In  the  interior  the  arches  are  semi- 
circuloi',  the  side  aisles  and  transepts 
being  covered  with  a  stone  roof,  form- 
ing the  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  thus 
8er^ung  as  a  buttress  to  support  the 
tower  and  central  walls  of  the  nave. 
There  is  an  extensive  crypt  under  the 
choir. 

The  chancellor  Daprat  was  bom 
here.  The  chi^  manu£hoture  is  that 
of  copper  kettles. 

After  passing  through  St.  Germain 
Lembron,  and  leaving  a  little  on  the 
1.  the  coal-mines  and  steam  engines 
of  St.  Florine  beyond  the  AUier,  we 
quit  the  volcanic  country,  and  the 
B^pt.  du  I'uy  de  Ddme,  to  enter  that 
of  la  Haute  Loire,  shortly  before 
reaching 

20  Lempde  (Inn:  Poste),  situated 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Alagnon.  Here 
the  road  to  St.  Flour,  Montpellier, 
and  Aurillac  (Rte.  114)  branches  off. 
It  is  the  line  of  a  malleposte. 

15  Brioude.  —  Inn  :  H.  d«  la 
Poste.  The  very  fine  Romanesque 
ch,  of  8t.  Juiien  is  curious  for  its 
semicircular  £.  end,  with  chequered 
patterns  in  a  coarse  mosaic  of  parti- 
coloured stones  on  the  outer  walls, 
and  round  its  5  projecting  apsidal 
chapels,  of  elegant  design.  The  in- 
terior is  lofty;  the  arches  of  the  choir 
are  pointed,  and  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  adorned  with  foliage:  the 
arches  of  the  nave  are  round,  and  the 


capitals  of  the  columns  supporting 
them  are  partly  very  grotesque,  partly 
display  a  nearly  pure  classic  character. 
At  the  W.  end,  which  is  almost  bare 
externally,  is  a  sort  of  inner  veatibnle 
cr  narthex,  supporting,  on  low  arches, 
3  chambers,  one  of  which,  the  chapel 
of  St.  Michel,  is  decorated  with  curious 
antique  frescoes  of  the  ISth  centy. 
The  canons  of  the  church  of  St.  Juiien 
the  Martyr  anciently  bore  the  title  of 
counts. 

[The  very  curious  Ch.  of  Xa  Chaiae 
Dieu  is  distant  18  m.  from  Brionde, 
nearly  due  E.  The  monastery  of  the 
Casa  Dei,  now  ruined,  and  attached  to 
a  dilapidated  little  village  (Cheval 
Blanc  IB  the  inn),  is  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  on  a  high  moun- 
tain. It  was  founded  in  the  11th 
century  by  St.  Robert,  a  canon  of 
Brioude,  and  became  the  most  opulent 
convent  in  Auvergne.  Of  this  original 
structure  nothing  exists,  except,  per- 
haps, an  external  gateway.  The  mo- 
nastic buildings  were  destroyed  at  the 
Revolution.  The  Ch,  alone  remains, 
and  is  a  noble  edifice  in  the  pointed 
Gothic  style,  begun  1343,  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  Pope  Clement  Yi.,  a 
native  of  Chaise  Dieu,  who  laid  the 
first  stone,  and  is  buried  under  a 
mutilated  monvment,  surmounted  by 
his  effigy,  wearing  the  triple  crown. 
The  carved  voodicork  of  the  156  stalla 
in  the  choir  is  much  admired,  and  de- 
servedly. On  the  N.  wall,  which 
encloses  the  choir,  are  traces,  now 
nearly  defaced,  and  obliterated  by 
moisture,  of  a  Dance  of  Death,  painted 
in  fresco,  probably  in  the  15th  centy. 
Here  are  preserveid  some  of  the  moat 
curious  ancient  tapestries  remaining  in 
France,  executed  probably  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  centy.,  woven 
partly  with  gold  thread.  The  tomb 
of  another  pope,  Gregory  XI.,  and  of 
an  abbot,  in  the  S.  choir  aisle,  deserve 
notice.  Two  sides  of  the  cloisters  re- 
main tolerably  perfect,  and  are  of  a 
good  style.  Contiguous  to  the  ch. 
rises  a  tall  square  donjon  tower,  tiie 
only  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions which  surroimded  the  monastery. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  bold  cornice.] 

2  m.  beyond  Brioude,  on  the  road 
to  Le  Puy,  at  the  wretched  village  of 
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La  Yieille  Brioude,  the  Allier,  here 
ruimiiig  in  a  deep  and  rocky  bed,  is 
crossed  by  a  Bridge  of  a  single  arch 
of  stone,  which  was  long  celebrated  as 
being  the  widest  in  span  of  any  know^, 
measuring  181  English  ft.  and  90^  ft. 
in  height,  but  now  surpassed  by  the 
Btone  arches  of  Turin  and  of  ChestiA* 
(200  ft.  span).  It  is  a  very  noble 
arch,  and  constructed  of  Volvio  lava. 
It  replaces  a  more  ancient  bridge 
(b.  1451),  of  equal  dimensions,  which 
fell  down  in  1822.  Immediately  be- 
yond the  bridge,  the  road  begins  to 
ascend,  and  continues  over  a  hilly 
and  uninteresting  country,  almost  con- 
stantly  mounting  higher,  for  many 
leagues.  A  little  beyond  the  poor 
Tillage  of 

21  SIT.  George  d'Aurat,  the  chftteau 
de  Chavagnac  is  passed,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1^  m.  on  the  1.  of  the  road: 
it  is  remarkable  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Qen.  Lafayette. 

By  a  long,  though  gradual  ascent, 
which  the  diligence  takes  3  hours  to 
surmount  "au  pas,"  the  Montagne  de 
Fix,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Allier 
from  that  of  the  Loire,  is  passed. 
Measured  at  the  village  of  Fix,  this 
road  is  3197  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
and  one  of  the  highest  carriage-roads 
in  France. 

18  Limandre. 

We  are  now  again  upon  volcanic 
rocks,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  Le 
Poy.  The  smiul  tiver  Borne,  which 
runs  into  the  Loire  below  Le  Puy,  is 
crossed,  and  the  road  is  carried  down 
its  valley,  passing,  at  a  distance  of  4 
m.  from  Le  Puy,  under  the  black 
rock  of  basaltic  breccia,  escarped  and 
inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  the  N., 
which  bears  the  ruined  castle  of  Po- 
lignac,  seat  and  cradle  of  that  ancient 
family,  the  branche  aln^  of  the  name, 
whence  sprang  the  Cardinal,  a  diplo- 
matic servant  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
weU-known  minister  of  Charles  X.  It 
was  pulled  to  pieces  during  the  fury 
of  the  Revolution,  and  all  the  lands 
sold;  but  tiie  mouldering  and  pic- 
turesque ruins,  which  still  bristle  on 
the  top  of  the  rock,  were  repurdiased 
by  the  ftmHy.  They  consist  of  rude 
but  strongly  built  walls,  often  double 
and  treble,  with  flankiny  towers  at 


intervals,  surmounted  by  a  square 
donjon  tower.  Part  of  the  pile  of 
buildings  which  served  as  dwellings 
may  be  as  old  as  the  12th  centy. 
There  is  little  to  be  seen  except  an 
enormous  mashj  rudely  carved  in  gra- 
nite, of  a  bearded  human  face,  with  a 
wide  orifice  for  the  mouth.  According 
to  the  tradition,  a  Temple  of  Apollo 
occupied  the  summit  of  the  rock  before 
the  castle,  and  from  this  mouthpiece 
(somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Boooa  della  Verity  at  Rome)  oracles 
were  delivered:  hence  some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  derive  Polignac  from 
"Apollinis  Arx."  (?)  Sunk  in  the 
platform  of  the  castle  is  a  well,  called 
Puii  de  P  Oracle f  from  a  tradition  that 
the  oracles  were  delivered  from  it 
through  the  mask,  which  is  said  to 
have  covered  the  well.  At  a  depth  of 
20  ft.  this  well  communicates  with  a 
vaulted  chamber,  supported  on  circular 
arches,  resting  on  square  piers,  de- 
signed doubtless  as  a  ciBtern,  into 
which  rain-water  was  conducted  by 
pipes,  now  stopped  up.  About  25 
paces  from  the  well  is  the  abyme,  a 
hole  about  40  ft.  deep  and  15  wide, 
cut  in  the  rock,  probably  designed  as 
a  storehouse.  The  ch,  of  Polignac,  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle  rock,  is  an  ancient 
Romanesque  edifice. 

Upon  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road, 
here  bordered  by  basaltic  columns,  a 
very  striking  view  is  presented  of  Le 
Puy  and  its  volcanic  rocks;  the  "spiry 
pinnacle"  of  St.  Michel's,  resembling 
more  an  artificial  obelisk  than  a  natural 
eminence,  and  Comeille,  starting  up 
from  amidst  the  masses  of  buildings, 
while  on  the  rt.  appears  Espailly  (p. 
392). 

19  Lb  Put.  —  Irms :  H.  dee  Am- 
bassadeurs; — ^Palais  Royal;  good;— H. 
du  Commerce.  Le  Puy,  anciently 
capital  of  the  Velay,  and  now  of  the 
Ddpt.  de  la  Haute  Loire,  with  14,924 
Inhab.,  is,  at  a  distance,  one  of  the 
most  striking,  uncommon,  and  pic- 
turesque towns  in  France.  Excepting 
the  broad  modem  Boulevard,  through 
which  the  high  roads  from  Clermont 
and  St.  Etienne  pass,  which  stands  on 
level  ground,  the  buildings  and  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  town  are  carried  up 
a  steep  slope,  surmounted  by  a  tower*- 
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ing,  table-topped  mass,  called  Rocher 
de  ConwilUj  whose  summit,  vertically 
escarped  and  mouldering  in  the  form 
of  tuiTets,  is  surmounted  by  the  ruins 
of  an  old  cattikf  the  stronghold  and 
place  of  retreat  from  danger  of  the 
former  bishops.  This  rock  is  a  vol- 
canic breccia,  resting  on  a  calcareous 
base. 

Far  more  remarkable,  though  less 
lofty,  is  the  Focher  de  8L  Michel,  an 
isolated  rock  of  basaltic  tufa,  which, 
from  its  needle  shape,  gives  the  name 
de  r  Aiguille  to  the  suburb  in  which  it 
stands.  It  rises  from  the  margin  of 
the  stream  of  the  Borne  to  a  height  of 
265  ft.,  with  a  thickness  of  500  ft.  at 
its  base,  and  45  or  50  on  its  top.  It 
is  a  fragment  of  the  vast  bed  of  vol- 
canic rock  once  covering  the  country 
around.  The  rocks  of  Comeille  and 
Polignac  are  also  relics  of  it ;  and,  be- 
cause harder  than  the  rest,  all  three 
have  resisted  the  erosive  processes  of 
rivers  and  the  atmosphere,  which 
have  scooped  out  into  valleys  the  in- 
tervening portions,  and  washed  away 
the  d^ris.  Fatgas  de  St.  Fond  ab- 
surdly supposes  the  Aiguille  of  St. 
Michel  to  have  been  projected  by  a 
volcanic  eruption  from  below,  and 
consolidated  in  its  actual  form.  The 
sides  of  this  truncated  cone,  or  sugar- 
loaf,  are  nearly  vertical,  and  its  top  is 
surmounted  by  a  small  chapel,  which 
just  fills  the  platform,  dedicated  to 
Michael,  the  saint  who  loves  such  airy 
sites.  This  building,  rendered  acces- 
sible by  a  winding  stair  partly  cut  in 
the  rock,  is  in  the  Romanesque  style, 
and  was  constructed  at  the  cost  of  a 
dean  of  the  cathedral  in  the  10th  centy. 
Its  Moresque  portal,  a  circular  arch 
under  a  trefoiled  arch,  is  ornamented 
with  curious  sculptured  mermen,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  chequered  stone-work,  com- 
posed of  black  scoriie,  white  sandstone, 
and  red  tile,  in  the  style  of  marque- 
terie.  The  interior  presents  a  low 
iiregular  choir,  siipported  by  short 
pillars  with  carved  capitals. 

From  the  top  of  the  rock  a  good 
view  is  obtained  of  the  vine-dad  hills 
covering  the  slopes  of  the  valley, 
dotted  over  with  white  country-houses, 
boxes,  and  pavilions,  built  in  the  midst 
of  the  vines,  also  of  the  white  escarp- 


ments of  the  tertiary  strata,  laid  bare 
here  and  there. 

Near  the  foot  of  this  rock  stands 
an  octagonal  building  which  has  long 
passed  for  a  heathen  temple  of  JXtma, 
though  destitute  of  any  pretensions 
to  such  a  title,  being,  in  fiact,  a  Chris- 
tian edifice  in  the  Romanesque  style, 
and  perhaps  originally  a  haptUtery : 
some  say  a  chapel  of  St.  Claire.  A 
small  apse  projects  from  its  eastern 
side,  and  it  is  entered  by  doors  on  the 
N.  and  W.  It  has  an  octagonal  roof, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  resting  on 
columns  placed  in  the  angles.  It  may 
have  been  built  by  the  Templars,  who 
had  property  in  this  suburb. 

A  road  slopes  upwards  from  St. 
Michel,  under  the  Rock  of  Comeille, 
past  the  Hospital,  and  the  little  turn- 
ing box,  in  which  enfans  trouv^  are 
deposited  after  ringing  a  bell  to  an- 
nounce their  arrival,  through  the  "Rue 
de  la  Raison,''  to 

The  Cathedral,  which  rears  its  singu- 
larly streaked  W.  front  high  over  the 
other  buildings.  The  regulai*  i^proach 
to  it  is  up  the  steep  streets  leading 
from  the  market-place  to  the  long 
flight  of  steps  under  the  huge  cavern- 
ous vaulted  portal,  which  is  prolonged 
in  a  sort  of  conridor  beneath  the 
church.  As  the  slope  of  the  hill 
denied  to  the  architect  level  ground 
sufficient  to  extend  his  church  to  the 
W.,  he  was  forced  to  raise  an  artificial 
platform  for  it  upon  these  vast  sub- 
structions. The  doorway  is  flanked  by 
2  pillars  of  Egyptian  porphyry.  It  is 
a  heavy  ungainly  building,  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style ;  its  interior  not  im- 
proved by  the  repairs  and  stucco  ap- 
plied at  the  expense  of  Louis  XVIII. 
The  oldest  parts  of  the  church  are  the 
choir,  including  4  compartments  of 
arches  on  either  side,  and  the  transepts; 
each  compartment  is  cross-vaulted ;  the 
probable  date  is  the  10th  or  11th 
centy.  This  church  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  a  miracle-working  image  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Puy,  which  for  many 
centuries  has  attracted  thousands  of 
devout  pilgrims,  who  still  repair  hither, 
though  in  less  number  than  formerly. 
Among  its  visitors  in  former  times  are 
numbered  several  popes,  and  the  fol- 
lowing kings  : — Louis  VII.,  Philippe 
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Auguste,  Philippe  le  Haitii,  Charles 
VI.  and  VII.,  Louis  XI.,  Charles  VIII., 
and  Francois  I. :  its  visitors  at  present 
do  not  exceed  4000  annually,  and  are 
chiefly  of  the  lower  order  of  peasants. 
One  cause  for  this  falling  off  may  be 
that  the  existing  image  deposited  over 
the  high-altar,  a  black  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  shining  faces,  is 
a  modem  work,  executed  by  a  sculptor 
in  the  town,  whose  name  is  well 
known,  firom  recollection  of  the  ori- 
ginal, which  was  destroyed  at  the  Re- 
volution. The  original  Notre  Dame 
da  Puy,  believed  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Christians  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  himself,  and  brought 
to  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
was  of  cedar-wood,  singularly  swathed 
round  with  bands  of  papyrus  glued  to 
it,  and  partly  inscribed.  Upon  this 
the  features  of  the  face,  of  negro  tint, 
the  flesh  of  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
draperies,  were  painted  in  distemper, 
in  a  rude  style,  probably  by  some 
artist  who  copied  from  Egyptian 
models. 

A  marble  tablet  on  one  side  of  the 
church  records  the  names  of  20  priests 
of  the  diocese  slaughtered  in  the  Revo- 
lution, 1793-4  and  8. 

The  moMonent  raised  to  the  Con- 
stable Du  Guesclin,  whose  body  re- 
posed some  time  at  Le  Puy,  after  his 
death  at  Ch&teauneuf  de  Randon,  and 
whose  entrails  were  buried  here,  has 
recently  been  restored  in  a  chapel  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Gothic  Church  of  St. 
Laurent,  in  the  lower  pai>t  of  the  town. 
His  effigy  represents  him  in  armour, 
except  the  helmet,  lying  on  his  back, 
his  hands  raised  in  prayer.  The  head 
is  modem,  but  copied  from  a  cast  of 
the  original,  destroyed  by  the  Baron 
des  A<ket6  and  his  followers,  and  ia 
considered  to  have  some  claim  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  portrait. 

The  collections  in  the  Mm^,  not  fiar 
from  the  cathedral,  are  of  considerable 
interest  as  local  curiosities  in  art  and 
nature.  Besides  some  mediocre  paint- 
ings (among  them  Henrietta  Maria, 
queen  of  Charles  I.,  a  copy  from  Van- 
dyke; a  faint  but  curious  portrait  of 
Henri  II.,  in  the  style  of  Janet;  and  a 
good  landscape  by  Nuysman),  are  some 


Roman  antiquities,  a  bas-relief  of  a 
Stag  and  Boar  Hunt,  found  on  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  Evech^  ;  also  3 
Genii  or  Cupids  fishing  (one  with  2 
dolphins  of  very  fair  execution),  from 
Margeaix  ;  a  cippus  hollowed  out  into 
a  sarcophagus,  bearing  figures  of  arms, 
cut  in  relief,  among  them  a  cross- 
bow (?)  ;  cast  of  a  bronze  hand,  with 
a  Greek  inscription,  recording  a  treaty 
of  peace  ;  a  cast  from  the  so-called 
Mask  of  Apollo,  at  Polignac  (see  p. 
389) ;  one  or  two  groups  of  Gothic 
sculpture,  nuns,  female  sainte,  &c.  ; 
carvings  in  ivory,  in  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  styles  ;  a  portion  of  the  in- 
scribed p<tpynt$  in  which  the  image  of 
N.  D.  de  Puy  was  swathed,  preserved 
at  the  time  the  image  was  burnt,  at 
the  Revolution  ;  some  oM  furniture  ; 
an  abbot's  seat,  carved  in  the  style  of 
the  Renaissance  ;  and  an  arm-chair  of 
Gothic  work,  bearing  the  arms  of  Po- 
lignac. Those  who  take  interest  in  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  district 
will  find  the  collections  here  not  only 
the  best  part  of  the  whole  museum, 
but  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  best 
named  cabinets  which  any  provincial 
museum  in  France  possesses,  under 
the  inspection  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Done, 
the  able  expositor  of  the  geology  of 
Velay.  The  formations  of  La  Puy  en 
Velay,  the  Vivarais,  and  the  Ardeche 
may  be  studied  in  distinct  series  of 
specimens,  topographically  arranged, 
side  by  side  with  a  series  of  the  vol- 
canic rocks  of  Vesuvius,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 

Here  are  preserved  the  bones  of 
rhinoceros,  hyeena,  deer,  &c.,  found 
by  Dr.  Hibbert,  a  Scotch  geologist,  at 
St.  Privat  d'AUier,  in  a  matrix  of 
scoria;,  between  two  layers  of  basaltic 
lava  ;  a  discovery  of  great  interest,  as 
proving  the  recent  date  at  which  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Velay  were  in  ac- 
tivity ;  also  fossil  bones  of  Palseothe- 
rium,  of  Anthracotherium  Velaunum, 
so  named  by  Cuvier  from  Le  Puy,  the 
locality  where  it  was  found  ;  of  hippo- 
potamus, found  in  the  terrain  du  tnws- 
port  near  Polignac ;  and  fossil  fruits 
from  the  coal-measures  at  Longeac. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  lace  gives 
employment  to  the  females  of  the  lower 
classes  in  and  about  the  town ;   and 
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some  specimens  are  shown  at  the  mu- 
seum of  great  beauty. 

About  1  m.  W.  of  the  town  is  the 
village  of  Espailly,  surmounted  by  an- 
other castle-crowned  rock  of  Yolcanic 
breccia.  Charles  VII.  was  residing 
here  during  the  occupation  of  France 
by  the  English  (1422),  when  news  was 
brought  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
his  scanty  train  of  followers  proclaimed 
him  King  of  France  in  the  ancient 
fashion,  by  raising  him  aloft  on  a 
shield,  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
infant  Henry  YI.  of  England  was  pro- 
claimed, with  all  pomp,  at  Paris,  the 
successor  to  the  French  throne.  There 
are  good  displays  of  basaltic  columns 
here,  called  Les  Orgues  cT Espailly ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in 
the  eminenc%of  Denise,  several  coarse 
varieties  of  precious  stones,  sapphires^ 
zircons,  and  garnets,  are  found  in  the 
basalt,  and  in  the  sands  of  the  neigh- 
bouring streamlet  of  Riou  Pezzouliou. 
Fossil  remains  of  Anthracotherium 
and  other  extinct  animals  have  been 
found  in  the  marly  limestone  near 
Espailly. 

The  Castle  of  Polignac  is  a  walk  of 
about  an  hour,  not  far  from  the  road 
to  Clermont. 

The  Rcche  Rouge,  an  isolated  mass  of 
basalt,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  gra- 
nite rock  to  a  height  of  60  ft.,  about  3 
m.  to  the  E.  of  Le  Puy,  will  interest 
the  geologist.  Its  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  colour  of  the  lichens 
which  grow  on  it.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  expanded  portion  (renflement) 
of  a  basaltic  dyke,  which,  from  siipe- 
rior  hardness,  has  resisted  the  action 
of  the  weather,  while  the  softer  granite 
around  has  been  disintegrated.  The 
dyke  is  continued  on  either  side  in  a 
vein  often  not  more  than  a  foot  wide. 

Diligences  twice  a-day  to  St.  Etienne ; 
daily  to  Clermont,  and  to  lAngogne. 

The  views  of  the  town  from  the  sur- 
rounding heights  from  the  roads  to 
Espailly,  Polignac,  St.  Etienne,  are 
veiy  striking.  Mr.  Scrope  prefers  the 
extensive  panorama  from  the  more  dis- 
tant Mont  (fOw-s,  and  observes,  with 
some  geological  enthusiasm, — "  There 
are,  perhaps,  few  spots  on  the  globe 
which  offer  a  more  extraordinary  pros- 
pect than  this.     To  the  eye  of  a  geo- 


logist it  is  superlatively  interesting, 
e^diibiting  in  one  view  a  vast  theatre  of 
volcanic  formation,  containing  igneous 
products  of  various  natures  belonging 
to  different  epochs,  and  exhibited 
under  a  great  diversity  of  aspect." 

*'  The  traveller  bound  from  Le  Puy 
to  the  Volcanic  District  of  the  Vivarais 
and  Ard^he  may  take  the  diligence  to 
Pradelles,  and  thence  strike  across  the 
country,  by  bad  cross-roads,  to  Au- 
benas,  by  'ftiueyts  (Rte.  118,  121),  or, 
more  directly,  by  a  mule-road  to 
Montpezat ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
may  visit  the  Mt.  Mezene,  the  highest 
volcanic  moimtain  in  Central  France, 
presenting  some  wild  and  singular 
views.  He  may  also  pass  the  curiouB 
mountain  called  Gerbier  des  Jones,  at 
the  foot  of  which  rises  the  Loire. 
There  is  scarcely  any  acoonmiodation 
on  this  route,  which  can  hardly  be 
performed  in  a  day;  and  the  people 
are  rude  and  forbidding." — P.  F, 

ROUTE  110. 

CLERMONT  TO  MONT  DORE  LES  BAINS. 

I.  Grande  Route,  53^  kilom.=  33 
Eng.  m. 

Diligences  creep,  in  9  or  10  houra, 
miserably  slow. 

II.  Petite  Route,  hilly  and  not  good 
for  carriages,  42  kilom.=:27  Eng.  m. 

It  is  a  hilly  journey  by  either  of 
these  routes,  beginning  to  ascend  from 
the  Barrier  of  Clermont  to  La  Bar- 
raque  (see  p.  384),  then  leaving  the 
Cone  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme  on  the  rt. 
and  the  ruined  castle  of  Hontrodeiz 
on  the  1. ;  its  walls  formed  of  basaltic 
prisms. 

The  road  reaches  the  summit  level 
of  the  chain  of  the  Monts  Ddme, 
at  a  spot  called  MonSneau,  between 
the  Puys  de  Leschampa,  covered  with 
wood,  and  de  MontcW,  a  volcano, 
furnished  with  4  craters,  which  has 
been  cut  away  at  the  base  to  give  pas- 
sage to  the  road;  and  trunks  of  trees 
charred  have  been  disclosed  by  the 
section  of  the  trachytic  rock.  De- 
scending the  opposite  slope,  it  crosses 
the  stream  of  the  Sioule,  here  in  its 
infancy.  Before  reaching  Pont  des 
Eaux,  the  turreted  Castle  of  Cord^ 
is  for  some  distance  conspicuous.    At 
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St.  Bonnet  a  basaltic  cltnkBtone  is 
quarried,  to  serve  as  roofing  slate,  as 
bridges,  fences,  &o.:  the  thin  idabs 
ring  like  a  bell  when  struck. 

29  Rochefort. 

The  ruined  castle,  on  the  summit 
of  a  basaltic  rock,  once  belonged  to  the 
Dauphins  of  Auvergne. 

The  road  continues  to  ascend  through 
a  hilly  and  bleak  country,  often  blocked 
up  by  snow  in  winter.  About  3  m. 
beyond  the  village  of  Laqueuille  the 
road  to  Mont  Dore  branches  off  to  the 
1.,  out  of  that  to  Aurillac  by  Muriac, 
and,  crossinff  another  ridge,  descends 
upon  the  village  Murat  le  Queire,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Dordogne,  and  pro- 
ceeds up  the  rt.  bank  of  that  stream  to 

24  Mont  Dore  ks  Bains  (see  below). 

No.  II.  La  Petite  Route  is  the  same 
as  No.  I.  until  reaching  the  village 
Laschamp,  3  m.  beyond  La  Barraque; 
or,  on  foot,  more  directly  and  agree- 
ably by  Thadde.  As  there  are  few 
villages,  the  route  may  most  conve- 
nientiy  be  traced  by  the  Puys  which 
are  passed,  viz.  Qravenoire  and  Cha- 
rade on  the  rt.:  La  Bache  and  Las- 
solas,  also  on  the  rt.,  are  extremely 
well  preserved,  and  are  completely 
thrown  open  on  the  S.  W.  side,  towards 
which  they  have  diverted  their  lava 
streams.  There  is  here  quite  a  circle 
of  craters,  among  which  Mont  Jughat 
and  Mont  Chat  are  conspicuous. 

21  Bandanne  (a  roadside  Inn,  with 
one  bedroom:  respectable  travellers 
may  procure  a  bed  in  the  Ch&teau). 
In  the  vicinity,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Puy  de  Montchal,  lived  the  patriotic 
philosopher  le  Comte  de  Montlosier, 
who  settled  himself  down  here,  after 
his  return  from  exile  in  1816,  in  the 
midst  of  an  unproductive  wilderness, 
the  home  of  his  fathers  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  Revolution,  and,  by 
the  enlightened  agricultural  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced,  redeemed 
a  large  tract  from  unproductive  barren- 
ness, and  "  bid  the  desert  smile."  He 
is  buried  in  a  small  Gothic  chapel, 
erected  on  a  pretty  spot  within  his 
estate;  the  priests  having  refused  in- 
terment to  nis  remains  within  conse- 
crated ground,  on  account  of  his  writ- 
Wun  affainflt  the  Jesuits. 


I      A  road  just  practicable  for  a  char 
'  leads  in  about  3  m.  on  the  1.  to  the 
sheet  of   water    called    Lac   cTAidat, 
formed  by  the  volcanic  current  from 
I  the  Puy  de  la  Vache,  damming  up  the 
'  course  of  2  rivulets.     On  its  borders 
'  SidoniuB    Apollinaris    lived,    and    an 
I  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the  curious 
I  early  church  marks   the    place  of   his 
interment.     "  To  the  rt.  is  the  Pw/  de 
'  la  Rodde,  a  fine  crater  opening  to  the 
S.,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  Puys,  the  streams  of  lava,  and 
the  mountains  of  Mont  Dore.    Abun- 
dance of  fine  crystals  of  Augite  are 
foundinit."— r. /.  T. 

After  attaining  the  table-land  of 
Baladaud,  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive view,  but  is  itself  bleak  and  unin- 
teresting, it  is  an  uninterrupted  and 
steep  descent  into  the  vale  of  the 
Dordogne.  It  is  clothed  with  wood, 
and  interesting.  At  Quereilh  the  tra- 
veller turns  abruptly  to  the  1.,  and 
enters  the  valley  enclosing 

21  Mont  Dore  les  Bains.  Inns:  H.  de 
Paris,  chez  Chaboury  le  Jeune,  best, 
first-rate  ; — H,  Bellon,  good  ; — H.  de 
Lyon  (chez  Baraduc) ;  charge,  living  en 
pension,  4  to  7  f.  a  day.  There  is  a  daily 
table-d*h6te  at  most  of  them.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  furnish  trout,  and  the  moun- 
tains roe  venison.  The  people  here,  little 
accustomed  to  English,  are  disposed 
to  make  exorbitant  charges,  experi- 
mentally, trving  to  hit  the  mark  of  the 
standard  which  English  are  made 
to  pay  elsewhere.  This  small  water- 
ing-place is  a  village  at  a  height  of 
3411  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  in  an 
upland  valley,  the  cradle  of  the  river 
XV>r-dogne,  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  volcanic  hills,  their  sides 
clothed  with  verdant  meadows  or 
black  pine  forests,  but  torn  and 
gashed  at  intervals  by  ravines  and 
gullies,  down  which  numerous  streams 
dash  in  small  cascades  from  the  bare 
table-land  above.  The  village  lies  at 
the  distance  of  about  2  m.  from  the 
Pic  du  Sancy,  the  highest  summit  in 
central  FVance,  6217  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Mont  Dore,  that  vast  volcanic 
excrescence  which  has  broken  through 
the  fundamental  granite  rock,  and, 
stretchins  from  thu  point  to  a  distance 
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of  8  or  10  m.^  measures  18  leagues  in 
oircumference.  It  is  seamed  and 
fissured  by  deep  valleys  radiating  in 
all  direotions  from  the  common  centre, 
the  chief  of  them  on  the  N.  side 
being  the  valley  of  the  Dordogne,  or 
of  Mont  Dore.  The  crater  from  which 
this  eruption  burst  forth  is  not  dis* 
tinctly  marked,  owing  to  the  dilapida^ 
tions  in  its  sides  caused  by  volcanic 
convulsions,  by  the  wearing  down  of 
torrents,  and  even  by  the  effects  of  the 
weather;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  see  the  traces  and  remains  of 
the  lava  walls  which  surrounded  it  in 
"  the  elevated  peaks  which  still  bristle 
over  the  circus-like  goige  occupying 
the  very  heart  of  the  mountain.  This 
was  probably  the  site  of  its  central 
crater,  but  now,  branching  off  into 
deep  and  short  recesses,  it  forms  the 
upper  basin  of  the  principal  valley, 
and  the  recipient  into  which  2  moun- 
tain rills,  the  Dor  and  the  Dog^e 
unite,  at  the  source  of  the  noble  river 
which  henceforward  bears  their  joint 
names." — Scrope,  98. 

The  mineral  springy,  on  account  of 
which  Mont  Dore  is  resorted  to  from 
June  to  the  beginning  of  September,  are 
8  in  number,  2  being  cold,  the  rest  of 
a  temperature  of  106  to  113  Fahren- 
heit; they  issue  out  of  the  trachytio 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  called 
Plateau  de  1* Angle.  They  are  alka- 
line, and  are  efficacious  in  complaints 
of  the  lungs,  when  unattended  with 
inflammation,  in  disorders  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  in  rheumatism.  They  are 
conducted  into  a  veiy  handsome  bath- 
ing establishment,  built,  like  the  rest  of 
the  houses,  of  a  trachytic  lava,  resem- 
bling that  of  Volvic,  but  obtained 
from  a  neighbouring  quarry.  The 
most  copious  source,  La  Madeleine, 
is  also  used  for  drinking,  and  lai^ 
quantities  are  exported  in  bottles. 
It,  as  well  as  that  called  Le  Bain  de 
C^sar,  is  enclosed  in  Boman  maaonry, 
proving  that  bath-loving  people  to 
nave  made  use  of  these  warm  springs. 
Numerous  architectual  fragments, 
columns,  &c.,  very  curious,  in  a  rich 
semi-barbarous  style,  have  been  dis- 
covered here,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  atemple  whose  foundations  ex- 
ist, and  go  by  the  name  of  Ze  Panih^im. 


The  angler  may  catch  some  trout  in 
the  Dordogne  below  the  Baths. 

A  char-h-bane  holding  4  to  6  people 
costs  15  frs.  a  day.  Capital,  sure- 
footed mountain  horses  may  be 
hired  at  the  rate  of  3  frs.  a  day;  also 
glides,  and  chaises-k-porteurs  with 
bearers  for  ladies,  for  the  numerous 
interesting  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  baths.  In  front  of  the  bath- 
house is  a  pretty  green  promenade, 
encircled  by  the  windings  of  the  Dor- 
dogne, over  which  a  suspension  bridge 
has  been  thrown,  conducting  to  a  path 
which  leads  to  the  base  of  the  Capucin^ 
the  isolated,  cowl-shaped  rock,  con- 
spicuous from  all  parts  of  the  valley, 
namodfrom  a  deta<med  pinnacle,  jutting 
forward  on  one  side,  said  to  resemble  a 
monk  in  a  hood. 

The  Champ  de  la  Foire  is  a  cattle- 
market  formed  by  levelling  a  group  of 
basaltic  columns.  The  tope  of  the 
prisms  make  a  natural  pavement. 

The  direction  of  the  valley  of  the 
Dor  from  its  head,  at  the  base  of  the 
Pic  de  Sancy,  to  a  short  distance 
below  the  baths,  is  nearly  due  K. 
and  S.  In  its  E.  side,  not  more  than 
i  an  hour^s  walk  above  the  baths,  a 
singular  breach  or  fissure  is  percep- 
tible, worn  away  by  the  descent  of  a 
stream  called  La  Orande  Cascade, 
which  has  cut  thix>ugh  the  rock,  and 
exhibits,  in  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
an  instructive  geological  section  of 
a  series  of  beds  of  trachyte,  tufe^  and 
basalt.  Vast  blocks  have  been  de- 
tached and  hurled  below,  so  that  the 
stream,  after  its  leap  of  nearly  80  ft., 
is  almost  hidden  from  view. 

The  Valley  of  Mont  Dore  is  a 
region  of  woods  and  waterfalls;  the 
latter,  though  not  of  any  great  ele- 
vation or  g^randeur,  add  an  interest 
to  the  many  pretty  scenes  around; 
by  fiur  the  finest  is  the  Cascade  de 
Quereilh,  shooting  perpendicularly 
downwards;  a  miniature  Staul-bach. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  valley,  op- 
posite to  the  Grand  Cascade,  ia  the 
g^rge  called  Valine  d'Fnfer,  excavated 
out  of  a  volcanic  rock,  consisting  of 
scoriie  and  other  fragments,  beting 
the  marks  of  fire,  over  which  rise  the 
naked  summits  of  the  Pic  d'Aig^ler. 
The  breocia  is. in  many  places  pene- 
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trated  by  v«rtkal  dykes  of  dark  por- 
phyritio  trachyte;  and  such  a  dyke 
forms  the  seporatioDj  oalled  Lea 
Femes,  between  the  goives  of  Enfer 
and  La  Cour.  Similar  dykes  are  seen 
traversing  the  preoipioes  of  the  Pic 
d'Aiguiller  exposed  to  the  view  at  the 
end  of  the  Val  d'£nfer. 

The  asoent  of  the  Pio  de  Sancy  may 
be  made  in  2  hours  from  the  baths,  on 
foot  or  horseback,  or  in  a  chair;  pro- 
ceeding to  the  head  of  the  valley,  pest 
the  goiiges  d'Enfer  and  de  la  Cour,  and 
taming  to  the  1.,  near  the  ravine  of 
La  Craie^  where  a  steep  ascent  begins, 
through  a  fir  wood,  m  the  depths  of 
which  lies  the  Cascade  du  Serpent, 
passing  the  marsh  in  which  the  Dore 
rises.  The  Pic  (6171  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level)  is  reached  by  passing  the  high 
Col  between  it  and  the  Puy  Ferrand. 
The  distant  objects  seen  from  it  are 
the  volcanic  group  of  the  Cantal  to  the 
S.,  and  the  Monts  D6me  to  the  N., 
while  near  at  hand  yawns  a  labyrinth 
of  valleys  and  gorges,  with  peaks  brist- 
ling around  on  all  sides;  and  numer^ 
ous  small  lakes  glitter  in  the  depths, 
among  them  the  crater  Lakes  de  Pavin 
and  that  de  Chambon. 

Another  very  interesting  excursion 
18  to  the  castle  of  Murol,  situated  to 
the  £.  of  the  baths,  crossing  the 
mountains  by  the  Puy  de  Diane  and 
the  pretty  little  Lac  Chambon.  There 
is  a  road  tluther  directly  over  the 
Mont  Bore  by  la  Croix  Morand,  but, 
as  it  requires  to  be  ^  repaired  every 
spring  after  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
inquiry  should  be  made  whether  it  is 
passable.  Murol,  the  village,  is  built 
at  the  base  of  the  red  scoriaoeous 
volcanic  hill  called  Puy  de  Tartaret, 
upon  a  lava  current  which  has  issued 
from  it,  at  a  period  long  after  the 
formation  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Mont  Dore.  Murol  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  forest,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Auvergne.  Homely  and  rustic 
accommodation  at  the  public-house 
kept  by  Morin. 

The  castle,  one  of  the  largest  relics 
of  feudal  times  in  France,  and  a  vei^ 
picturesque  object,  crowns  the  summit 
of  a  detached  eminence  topped  with 
basalt,  affording  a  platform  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  fortress^  whose 


walls  rise  up,  as  it  were,  hi  continua- 
tion  of  the  vertical  precipices  beneath 
them.  It  consists  of  a  double  en- 
closure,  an  outer  wall  flanked  with 
bastions,  dating  from  the  16th  centy. 
and  an  inner  circular  wall,  surmoimted 
by  machicolations  of  the  15th.  In 
the  midst  rises  a  round  tower,  or 
dunjcn,  commanding  the  country  far 
and  near,  and  afforcSng  a  most  interest- 
ing view  of  the  plain  and  valley  around, 
covered  with  lava  vomited  forth  from 
the  Tartaret.  Some  of  the  existing 
constructions  of  the  castle  are  as  late 
as  the  18th  centy.,  and  none  appear 
older  than  the  15th;  the  first  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  1223,  when  its  seigneur 
was  named  Jean  Chambre  Chevarv»r. 

The  Puy  de  Tartaret  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  geologist;  it  consists 
of  loose  scorise,  lapilli,  and  fragments 
of  granite,  which  have  been  forced 
up  tibrough  the  fundamental  granite 
rock.  "It  has  2  deep  and  regular 
bowl-shaped  craters,  separated  by  a 
high  ridge,  and  each  broken  down  on 
one  side:"  the  lava  current  which 
they  have  furnished  first  spreads  over 
the  plain,  then,  contracting,  confines 
itself  to  the  vtdley,  whose  sinuosities 
it  follows  as  for  as  Neschers,  a  dis- 
tance of  13  m.,  occupying  the  channel 
of  the  former  river.  Near  Neschers 
and  Champeix  it  assumes  a  regular 
columnar  form.  Neschers  is  a  pic- 
turesque village,  and  the  cur^,  the 
Abb^  Croizet,  has  a  collection  of 
fossils. 

Bather  more  than  an  hour's  walk 
f4^  m.)  from  Murol,  passing  partly 
over  the  lava  from  the  Puy  de  Tar- 
taret, and  near  the  waterfall  Des 
Granges,  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Au- 
vergne, lies  St.  Nectaire  {Inn:  H. 
Meudon,  fair),  a  village  possessing 
hot  Baths  and  an  incrusting  spring, 
much  more  remarkable  than  that 
at  Clermont,  which  issues  from  the 
granite  and  deposits  large  quantities 
of  lime.  The  curious  Romanesque 
church  is  a  very  ancient  and  unaltered 
specimen  of  the  style,  no  part  of 
it  apparently  older  than  the  12th 
centy.  ;  lately  repaired.  It  is  sur- 
mounted at  the  cross  by  an  octagonal 
tower,  and  terminates  at  the  E.  end  in 
3  apses.    The  capitals  of  the  pillars  in 
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the  choir,  carved  with  bas-reliefis  of 
Scriptural  and  legendary  subjects,  are 
ouriouB.  In  this  church  are  preserved 
a  curious  Byzantine  crucifix  of  copper 
gilt,  and  a  reliquiary,  in  the  form  of  a 
bust,  of  embossed  copper  gilt,  also 
Byzantine,  and  probably  of  the  11th 
centy.  The  Castle  of  St.  Nectaire, 
the  cradle  of  a  noble  funily,  whence 
sprang  2  maivhals  of  France,  has  been 
destroyed.  Here  are  a  curious  natural 
grotto  and  remains  of  Roman  Baths. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Neschers,  a 
little  way  out  of  St.  Nectaire,  is  the 
arch  of  a  Roman  bridge,  the  piers  of 
which  stand  on  the  lava  of  Tartaret. 

On  the  heights  above  the  Bains  de 
Boite,  not  far  firom  St.  Nectaire,  are 
some  JDruidicai  remains,  consisting 
of  a  dolmen  or  altar  formed  of  the  un- 
hewn blocks  of  the  granite  found  in 
the  country.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  Comadore  are  extensive  exca- 
vations supposed  to  be  of  great  an- 
tiquity, formed,  perhaps,  by  the  Gkuls 
as  store-houses,  or  places  of  refuge; 
they  are  now  used  as  sheep-sheds. 

Another  interesting  excursion, 
espeeially  for  the  geologist,  may  be 
made  to  the  rocks  of  La  Thuilli^re 
and  la  Sanadoire,  1 1  hour  from  Mont 
d'Or.  The  columnar  feldspar  or  pho- 
nolite  of  the  Roche  Sanadoire  is  cu- 
rious, and  the  view  fine.  1 J  hour  more 
takes  the  traveller  to  the  Lake  of 
Servi^res,  from  which  he  may  gain 
the  great  road  to  Clermont  by  de- 
scending the  valley  of  the  Sioule  by 
Vemines  (old  castle)  and  St.  Bonnet. 


ROUTE  111. 

HONT  DOBS  LE8  BAINS  TO  LE  PUT,  BT 
I8SOIIIE. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  go  from 
Mont  Dore  lea  Bains  to  Issoire,  and 
thence  to  Le  Puy  or  elsewhere,  need 
not  go  round  by  Clermont.  He  may 
ride  across  the  hills  on  horseback,  a 
ioumejr  of  about  7  hours,  or  of  10 
hours  if  the  ascent  of  the  Pic  de  Sancy 
be  taken  en  route,  which  is  quite  prac- 
ticable. There  is  also  a  very  fair  road 
direct  to  Issoire,  and  a  voiture  may  be 


hired  at  Mont  Dore  for  the  joumey, 
which  will  take  about  8  hours,  in- 
cluding stoppages.  The  road  goes  by 
the  Chdteau  of  Mttrol  and  the  baths  of 
St.  Nectaire  (Rte.  110),  both  of  which 
may  be  visited,  especially  as  the  latter 
is  the  usual  resting-place  for  the  horsee. 
After  quitting  St.  Nectaire,  the  road 
passes  through  Sailhens,  and  leayes 
Verri^res  on  the  rt.,  at  which  latter 
place  it  enters  a  defile  called  the 
Valley  of  Montaigut,  about  3  m.  in 
length,  the  scenery  of  which  is  veiy 
strikizig,  the  carriage-way  being  cut 
along  the  side  of  a  torrent,  and  hemmed 
in  by  precipitous  rocks  of  great  height, 
on  one  side  mostly  covered  with  wood, 
on  the  other  bare  and  rugged.  The 
scenery  of  this  pass  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  traveller,  and,  though 
perhaps  not  equal  to  some  «imily.r 
defiles  among  the  Alps,  n  certainly 
of  a  very  high  order.  About  two- 
thirds  down  the  pass,  upon  the  top  of 
the  rocks  to  the  1.,  stand  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle  of  Montaigut,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  pass  the  vUlage  of  the  same 
name.  At  the  small  town  of  Cham- 
peix  the  road  turns  to  the  S.,  and, 
ascending  a  hill,  passes  by  Pardines  on 
the  1.,  where  are  visible  the  remains  of 
a  very  remarkable  landslip,  which 
took  place  June  25tb,  1737,  destroying 
almost  the  whole  village  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  vast  fragments 
extend  nearly  a  mile  from  the  crag 
whence  they  fell.  It  is  well  worth 
the  traveller's  while  to  mount  to  the 
top,  and  look  down  on  the  immense 
fragments  and  the  fissures  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  rock,  which  did  not  actu- 
ally give  way.  From  this  spot  also  a 
very  beautiful  piuiorama  of  all  the 
Auvergne  mountains,  including  the 
Puy  de  Dome  and  the  range  about 
Mont  Dore,  may  be  obtained.  About 
2  m.  from  Issoire  the  road  passes  the 
rough  Perrier,  where,  in  the  rocks  to 
the  1.,  are  a  great  number  of  caverns, 
many  of  which  are  inhabited.  The 
ruins  of  the  tower  of  JMLaurifolet  are 
seen  above  the  village. 

Issoire, 

Le  Puy, 


Rte.  109. 
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EOUTE  112. 

CLERHOMT  TO  LYONS,  BT  THIEBS*. — 
KOMTBBUON. 

177  kilom.= 109  Eng.  m. 

DUigence  daily.— J?at/ica^  1855. 

The  road  out  of  Clermont  roiiB 
nealy  due  W.,  peoaing  on  the  1.  the 
Puy  de  la  Poix,  an  eminence  of  basaltic 
tufa,  having  on  the  N.  side  a  spring  of 
bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch,  which  issues 
out  of  the  earth  along  with  a  source  of 
water. 

15  Pont  du  ChAteau,  a  prettily  si- 
tuated town,  named  from  a  bridge  over 
the  Allier,  by  which  our  road  crosses 
it.  "  About  \  m.  aboyethe  bridge,  on 
Uie  rt.  hank  of  the  river,  there  is  an 
interesting  geological  display  of  fossili- 
ferous  freshwater  limestone  strata,  al- 
ternating with  calcareous  beds  contain- 
ing volcanic  substances." — T,  J,  T. 

The  Chateau  of  Beauregard,  ahttle  on 
the  1.  of  the  road,  was  formerly  the 
country  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Cler- 
mont, and  the  residence  of  Massillon  as 
such. 

13  Lezoux,  a  small  town  on  the 
verge  of  the  Limagne,  has  an  ancient 
church. 

The  Castle  of  Bavel  belonged  to 
Philippe  le  Bel.  Our  road  is  hilly, 
threading  a  part  of  tho  chain  of  the 
mountains  of  Forez,  which  separate  the 
Allier  from  the  Loire. 

12  7'AkJr*  {/nns:  Poete ;— H.  de 
I'Europe;  new  and  good),  an  Indus- 
trious  manufacturing  town,  built  <m 
the  top  and  slope  of  a  peake<l  granitic 
hill,  at  whose  base  the  Durole  lows  in 
a  deep  rocky  bed,  turning  many  paper- 
mills  and  foiges,  where  various  articles 
of  cutlery  are  wrought,  the  staple  ma- 
nufacture of  the  town,  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  laige  portion  of  its  9830 
Inhab.  The  town,  so  picturesque  at  a 
distance,  vrith  its  houses  rising  one 
above  another,  on  nearer  approach  is 
found  to  consist  of  dirty  lanes;  but  from 
the  upper  part  of  it,  especially  from 
the  high  terrace,  fine  views  are  ob- 
tained over  the  Limagne  and  the 
distant  chain  of  the  Monts  Ddme.  Here 
also  Ib  situated  the  antique  church  of 
8t,  Genes,  a  Romanesque  building, 
chiefly  of  the  12th  centy..  though  the 


vaults  of  the  roof  are  newer:  the  end 
of  the  S.  transept  is  ornamented  with 
coarse  mosaics.  More  curious  to  the 
antiquary  is  the  church  Du  Moutier,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town;  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  choir  has  been  referred 
to  the  8th  centy. 

A  portion  of  the  old  castle  remains. 

The  road  for  about  4  m.  is  carried 
along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  is 
called  Le  Cordon.  The  views  over 
the  rich  plain  of  the  Limagne,  to  the 
range  of  the  Monts  Ddme  in  one  di* 
reotion,  and  of  the  chain  of  the  Forez 
in  the  other,  are  very  fine. 

14  La  Bergi^re. 

13  Noiretable,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  Montague  de  rHermitage. 
12  St.  Thurin. 

15  Been  {Inn :  Poste;  tolerable,  clean 
beds),  a  dirty  village.  [It  is  about  11 
m.  distant  from  Mont^son,  chef-lieu 
of  the  D^pt.  of  the  Iioire,  though  in- 
ferior in  extent  and  population  (7000) 
both  to  Roanne  and  St.  Etienne.  It 
stands  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous rock,  from  the  top  of  which, 
or  from  the  tower  of  the  neighbouring 
church,  as  some  say,  the  ferocious 
leader  of  the  Calvinists,  Le  Baron  dee 
Adrets,  compelled  Mb  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners  to  leap,  to  their  certain  de- 
struction. When  one  of  the  con- 
demned, after  twice  approaching  the 
brink,  faltered  in  taking  the  leap,  the 
tyrant  exclaimed,  *'Two  chances  are 
too  much."  **  I'll  wager  that  you  will 
not  do  it  in  ten,"  was  the  ready  reply; 
and,  it  is  said,  saved  the  waverer's  life. 
The  Cathedral  is  a  Gothic  building 
(1205),  and  contains  the  tomb  of  its 
founder,  Guy  IV.,  Comte  de  Forez. 
The  Salle  de  Diane,  once  the  chapter- 
house, is  decorated  with  curious  ar- 
morial bearings.]  {Inns :  H.  du  Nord; 
du  Centre.) 

From  Boon  the  road  to  Lyons  crosses 
the  flat  and  marshy  plain  of  the  Loire, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  Lignon, 
which  is  seen  on  the  rt. ;  it  is  crossed, 
and  at  a  short  distance  the  river  Loire 
also,  before  entering 

18  Fern's,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
Gauls — Forum  Segusianomm,  In  this 
name  may  be  traced  the  modem  one  of 
Forez.  <dyen  to  the  district  of  which  it 
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VTM  the  capital,  during  the  middle  ageB. 
Extensive  fra^ents  of  Roman  walls, 
aqueducts,  inscribed  stones,  &c.,  attest 
its  ancient  consequence.     Pop.  2250. 

The  railroad  from  Roanne  to  St. 
Ktienne  (Rte.  119)  runs  past  the  town 
on  the  E.,  directly  across  our  line  of 
route. 

Soon  after,  the  road  ascends  out  of 
the  fertile  yalley  of  the  Loire. 
.     10  St.  Barth^emy  I'Estrik. 

13  Sainte  Foy  I'Argenti^re. 
6  Dueme. 

A  high  mountain  ridge,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  hill  of  Tarare,  described  in 
Rte.  105,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  over  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne, 
and  extending  even,  it  is  said,  as  far  as 
Mont  Blanc,  is  traversed  in  this  stage. 

11  LaBraW. 

14  Qrand  Buisson. 
Lton.    (Rte.  108.) 


ROUTE  114. 

CLERMONT  TO  TOULOUSE,   BT  THE  CAN- 
TAL  AND  AURILLAC. 

S22  kilom.  =  199}  Eng.  m. 

Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselvea 
of  a  public  conveyance  must  take  the 
Montpellier  diligence  as  far  as  St. 
Flour,  whence  a  private  vehicle  may  be 
procured  to  Aurillac. 

The  most  direct  road  from  Clermont 
to  Aurillac  is  by  Rochefort  (Rte.  110) 
and  Maiudac,  but  it  is  not  provided 
with  post-horses,  and  it  avoids  the 
picturesque  district  of  Cantal,  so  in- 
teresting to  geologists,  through  the 
heart  of  which  the  following  road 
through  Murat  is  carried. 

It  is  the  same  as  Rte.  109  as  far  as 

55  Lempde,  where  it  turns  to  the  1., 
ascending  a  long  hill  as  it  quits  the 
town.  By  another  hill,  du  Qrenier, 
you  descend  in  zigzags  to 

18  Massiac  (D^pt.  Gantal),  where 
you  turn  to  the  left  out  of  the  St.  Flour 
road,  by  a  very  pretty  branch  line  car- 
ried up  the  vale  of  the  Alagnon.  This 
new  road  lies  through  scenery  of  un- 
interrupted beauty  and  interest,  pass- 
ing the  picturesque  castle  of  Merdogne, 
perched  on  a  crag  of  basalt. 


14  Ferri&res  (Gantal). 

22  Murat. — Inn:  Chez  Dolly;  to- 
lerable, excepting  the  dirt.  Fine  trout 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Cantal. 

Murat  is  a  dirty  and  antiquated  town 
of  2655  Inhab.,  in  the  upland  valley  of 
the  Alagnon,  here  bare  of  trees,  but 
surrounded  by  hills  of  uncommon  ap- 
pearance, capped  by  basalt.  One  of 
these  rises  immediately  behind  Murat^ 
in  a  tall  cUff  called  Boche  Bonnetif, 
composed  of  lofty  and  regular  basalUo 
pillars,  SO  to  50  ft.  long.  The  castle 
on  its  summit  was  rased  by  Louis  XI., 
after  he  had  put  to  death  its  owner, 
Jacques  d'Armagnac,  1477. 

Opposite  the  town  ib  another  re- 
markable hill,  also  topped  with  basalt, 
on  which  stands  the  pilgrimage  chapel 
of  N.  D.  de  Bredom. 

Soon  after  quitting  the  town,  the 
convent  of  St.  Qal,  now  an  hospital,  is 
passed  on  the  1.,  and  the  Castle  of 
Anterrodies  on  the  rt.  An  excellent 
road  is  carried  up  the  valley  of  the 
Alagnon,  constantly  ascending,  amidst 
clifib  and  precipices  of  granite.  Near 
the  Pont  de  Pierre  Taill^,  a  bridge 
thrown  over  a  stream  which  fiedls  in  a 
pretty  cascade,  a  good  geological  sec- 
tion of  the  trachyte  and  tu^st  has  been 
exposed.  Above  this,  the  fine  fir  forest 
of  lioran,  which  clothes  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  commences.  The 
additional  steepness  of  the  valley  near 
its  head  has  hitherto  been  surmounted 
by  a  series  of  tourniquets  or  zigEngs^ 
but  in  order  to  avoid  this,  as  well  as 
the  snow  which  blocks  up  the  highest 
part  of  the  road,  frequently  for  weeks 
and  months  in  winter  and  spring,  a 
Ttmnei  is  carried  through  a  saddle- 
shaped  ridge,  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Alagnon  from  those  of  the  cire, 
a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  highest  point 
of  the  old  road,  and  about  400  or  500 
ft.  below  it.  This  Tunnel  is  driven 
through  the  trachytic  rock  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4593  ft.  (1400  metres); 
it  is  nearly  18ft.  high,  ascends  slightly 
in  the  centre,  and  terminates  a  little 
below  the  village  of  les  Chases.  Ghn 
emerging  from  it,  the  Ptty  de  Orim,  a 
pointed,  wedge-shaped  peak  of  wldte- 
rock,  with  a  stream  of  d^ris  descend- 
ing from  it,  is  seen  on  the  rt. :  and  the 
Plwib  de  Cantal,  a  boss  like  a  camel'i 
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humpBurmouotiiig  apMeipice,  rises  on 
the  1.  Those,  however,  who  are  con- 
tent merely  to  pass  through  the  tunnel 
will  miss  altogether  the  grand  and 
striking  scenery  of  the  yast  Tolcanic 
amphitheatre,  through  the  midst  of 
which  the  old  road  is  carried,  in  proxi- 
mity to  the  sources  of  the  Alagnan  and 
C^re. 

The  trareller,  whether  geologist  or 
merely  a  loyer  of  picturesque,  will  be 
well  rewarded  by  making  the  ascent  of 
the  Puy  de  GHou,  which  may  be  effected 
in  about  an  hour  from  the  hamlet  of 
I  les  Chazes,  even  without  a  guide.  It 
is  fatiguing  from  the  extreme  steepness 
of  the  slope;  but  the  only  difficulty  is 
-  in  surmounting  the  bare  crest  of  white 
clinkstone,  coyered  with  loose  fallen 
masses,  which  rattle  down  under  your 
feet  into  the  depths  below.  But  eyen 
here  a  sort  of  path  has  been  formed, 
over  the  scanty  grass  tufts  springing 
up  between  the  stones.  The  summit 
itself  is  a  mere  crest  only  3  or  4  ft. 
wide  and  20  yds.  long,  plunging  pre- 
cipitously down  on  all  sides.  The  Puy 
de  Qriou  rises  in  the  midst  of  an  ir- 
regular circle  of  precipioes,  supposed 
by  geologists  to  have  been  the  flery 
mouth  or  crater  whence  the  yolcanic 
rocks  of  the  Oantal  were  erupted,  and 
whence  they  spread  for  15  or  20  m. 
around,  from  this  centre  as  far  as  Au- 
rillac,  Murat,  and  St.  Flour.  It  is  also 
supposed  that,  at  a  later  period,  the 
yolcanic  forces  acting  from  below,  at 
the  same  point,  burst  through  these 
deposits  of  trachyte,  tufa,  and  basalt, 
fracturing  the  strata  with  radiating 
cracks  like  those  in  a  starred  pane  of 
glass,  and  that  these  cracks,  giadually 
widening,  became  the  valleys  of  the 
Alagnon,  C^re,  Jourdanne,  Dlenne,  &c. 
The  circuit  of  precipices  which  com- 
posed the  walls  of  this  crater  is  broken 
b^  gape  formed  by  the  openings  of  the 
different  valleys  radiating  from  this 
point  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
These  walls  are  most  perfect  on  the  E. 
below  the  basaltic  hump  called  Plomb 
de  Cental,  the  highest  summit  in  the 
district,  6095  ft.  above  the  sea-level; 
on  th«>K.  in  the  Puy  Mary,  5459  ft. ; 
and  on  the  W.  in  the  Puy  Chavaroche. 
Through  the  gaps  between  them  the 
eye  ranees   down    the  vistas  of  the 


I  valleys  over  an  extensive  horizon  of 
I  phun  and  distant  hills.  The  dimen- 
'  sions  of  this  crater  greatly  exceed  those 
of  any  in  Auvergne,  as  it  is  more  than 
I  6  £ng.  m.  in  diameter.  Within  and 
beneath  its  bounding  walls  are  rounded 
slopes,  wooded  or  covered  with  turf, 
forming  the  lining  of  the  crater,  and 
presenting  a  pleasing  picture.  Quite 
at  the  foot  of  the  Puy  de  Griou  is  a  re- 
markable kettle-shaped  hollow,  covered 
with  the  brightest  verdure,  and  dotted 
over  with  2  or  3  cabins,  and  with  herds, 
for  it  is  the  best  piece  of  pasturage  in 
the  district.  From  its  shape  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  minor  crater,  hemmed 
in  by  wooded  eminences.  It  is  called  * 
U  Font  du  Vacher. 

Quitting  the  volcanic  amphitheatre 
at  les  Chases,  we  commence  the  de- 
scent of  the  valley  of  the  C^re,  which 
is  far  more  picturesque  in  its  scenery 
than  that  of  the  Alagnon,  but  is  best 
seen  in  ascending,  as  the  forms  of  the 
moimtains  at  its  head  lend  to  the  views 
their  most  striking  features.  The  first 
village,  St.  Jacques  des  Blats,  produces 
excellent  cheeses  of  goat's  milk,  called 
oabe^oM.  The  numerous  projections  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  conceal  the 
villages  from  view  until  you  are  close 
upon  them.  The  river  cuts  through 
a  rocky  bed,  and  the  road,  skilfully 
engineered,  is  carried  in  terraces  hewn 
out  of  the  trachytic  rock  along  the 
edge  of  deep  precipices,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which,  called  Pas  de  Corn- 
pain,  terminates  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  village  of 

26  Thi^zac,  where  the  Poste  (Tete 
Noire),  though  most  forbidding  exter- 
nally, by  reason  of  its  dirt,  can  afford 
2  clean  beds  and  a  tolerable  supper, 
with  trout;  for  which  and  a  breakfast 
only  5  fr.  are  charged.  Below  Thi^zao 
calcined  flints  shattered  by  heat,  likeun* 
annealed  glass,  may  be  seen  embedded 
in  the  trachyte  rock  at  the  road  side. 

The  most  strikingly  picturesque  scene 
in  the  whole  valley  is  at  a  spot  called 
Pas  de  la  Cire,  a  little  way  above  the 
solitary  projecting  rock  (Rocher  de 
Murat),  rendered  conspicuous  by  the 
single  round-headed  lime-tree  which 
crowns  its  summit.  Here  the  valley 
at  once  expands  considerably,  and 
makes  a  deeo  descent  or  sten.  and  the 
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river  has  forced  for  itself  a  passage,  at 
a  great  depth  below  the  road,  in  a 
fissure  lined  by  smooth  walls  of  rock, 
and  nearly  shrouded  by  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  trees.  The  rocks  towering 
aboye  the  road  imitate  the  forms  of 
old  castles.  The  little  town  of  Vie 
(Yic-en-Carlad^,  or  Vic-sur-C^re)  is 
the  chief  place  in  the  very  picturesque 
valley.  (/Hn;  Chez  Yialette.)  Close 
to  it  there  are  mineral  springs  of  aci- 
dulous water,  received  into  a  bathing 
establishment,  1  m.  out  of  the  town, 
at  the  roadside,  stands  the  Ch&teau  de 
Comblat,  belonging  to  an  ancient  and 
loyal  fBinily  settled  here  for  ages,  the 
present  owner  being  the  Comte  Charles 
de  la  Baume.  At  Polminhac  is  a  far 
more  picturesque  castle,  towering  over 
the  road,  a  fit  subject  for  the  artist's 
pencil.  The  valley  of  Vic,  here 
widening  out  into  a  small  plain,  co- 
vered with  meadows  and  corn-fields,  is 
yet  enlivened  by  a  pretty  distribution 
of  wood  and  hedgerows,  amidst  which 
rise  numerous  chftteauz  and  modem 
country  houses,  indicating  that  the 
proprietors  reside  on  their  estates.  At 
this  point  our  road  quits  the  vide  of 
the  C^re,  gradually  ascending  in  a 
sloping  terrace  cut  through  the  white 
tertiary  limestone,  containing  flints,  in 
appearance  closely  resembling  the  upper 
chalk  of  England,  though  of  a  very 
different  age,  which  has  been  disturbed 
and  baked  bv  the  trachvtic  rocks. 
Turning  the  shoulders  of  the  hills,  we 
enter  the  valley  of  the  Jourdanne,  a 
tributary  of  the  C6re,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  stands 

27  Aurillac  {fnn  :  Trob  Fr^res;  best 
and  good),  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  du 
Cantal,  and  anciently  one  of  the  6  good 
towns  of  la  Haute  Auvergne,  a  dull 
town  of  9886  Inhab.,  without  objects 
of  interest,  in  a  tame  and  bare  val- 
ley watered  by  the  Jourdanne.  The 
churches,  convents,  and  palace  of  the 
abbot  were  destroyed  by  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  took  the  town,  1569,  by  as- 
sault, and  kept  it  for  a  year:  the  ex- 
isting public  buildings  are  modem 
and  commonplace.  The  Castle  of  St, 
EtienWf  rising  on  a  rock  above  the 
town  to  the  W.,  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  ancestors  of  St.  GMraud 
^d.  818),  the  patron  of  the  town :  it  was 


held  by  the  abbots,  and  now  belongs 
to  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  but  is  not 
worth  visiting. 

The  chief  manufactures  carried  on 
here  are  of  copper  kettles  and  coarse  lace. 

llie  infamous  J.  B.  Carrier,  the 
author  and  invdhtor  of  the  Noyades 
at  Nantes,  was  bom,  1756,  in  the 
village  of  Yolet,  close  to  Aurillac. 

Diligences  daily  to  Paris,  to  Rodez, 
3  times  a  week  to  Toulouse,  by  Figeac. 
The  road  to  Figeac,  after  crossing  the 
level  verdant  valley  of  the  C^re,  and 
the  river  itself,  mounts  into  a  hilly  dis- 
trict of  gneiss  and  mica  slate  rocks, 
barely  covered  with  heath.  From  the 
high  groimd  fine  views  are  obtained  of 
the  volcanic  group  of  the  Cantal. 

27  Cayrols. 

A  very  long  and  winding  descent, 
doubling  the  shoulders  of  the  hills,  and 
diving  deep  into  the  recesses  of  the 
glens,  leads  down  a  wooded  valley  to 

18  Maurs.  Another  hilly  tract  in- 
tervenes before  we  reach 

24  ¥lg^ac  {Inn:  Poste),  a  town  of 
6400  Inhab.,  in  the  Ddpt.  of  Lot,  lying 
snugly  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  valley, 
so  shut  in  by  steep  hills  that  the  high 
roads  are  obliged  to  make  the  most 
singular  and  circuitous  contortions  in 
order  to  reach  it.  The  town,  whose 
naturally  obscure  name  has  become 
familiar  through  its  illustrious  citizen 
Champollion,  who  was  bom  here,  and 
to  whom  a  monumental  obelisk  has 
been  erected  at  the  water-side,  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  antique  houses 
and  2  curious  churches.  The  abbey 
Church  of  St.  Sauveitr,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  consists  of  a  Romanesque 
basement,  with  a  later  pointed  super- 
structure, of  the  15th  centy.,  and  a 
modem  front  of  the  19th.  The  choir, 
however,  seems  almost  entirely  of  the 
11th  cent.  Attached  to  the  S.  tran- 
sept is  a  small  chapter-house,  resting 
on  pointed  arches. 

On  an  eminence,  above  the  town, 
stands  Notre  Dame  de  Puy,  a  church  of 
the  11th  centy.,  though  much  altered, 
in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  ending  to- 
wards the  E.  in  3  apses.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  choir  is  a  very  fine  altar  sdhecn  of 
wood  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  a 
masterly  work  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  centv..  iudidnsfrom  its  stvle. 
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The  Chateau  ds  la  Baleme,  now  PalaU 
de  Justicei  fortified  and  moated,  also 
deserves  attention. 

A  high  table -land  of  limestone, 
bounded  by  very  abrupt  slopes,  sepa- 
rates I^geac  from  the  valley  of  the 
Lot.  After  reaching  its  summit  by  a 
steep  ascent,  the  roui  to  Villefranche 
passes  near  a  singular  stone  pillar,  or 
obelisk,  rising  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
above  Figeac.  Its  use  and  age  are 
equally  unknown.  Some  consider  it 
to  have  been  a  beacon :  it  was  more 
probably  a  landmark  to  designate  the 
boundary  of  some  jurisdiction.  There 
is  a  similar  pillar  on  the  other  side  of 
Figeac. 

From  the  high  ground  a  view  is  ob- 
tained, on  the  1.  of  the  town,  of  Cap- 
denac,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Lot, 
supposed  by  Champollion  to  be  the 
ancient  "  Uxellodmum"  besieged  by 
CaDsar,  and  mentioned  in  his  Com- 
mentaries. The  dept.  Aveyron  pos- 
sefses  a  coal  field  of  some  importance  ; 
also  deposits  of  iron.  It  is  worked  at 
St.  Aubin,  Deoageville,  and  Granzac. 
In  the  pit  of  Les  Etuves  the  coal  occurs 
in  a  bed  50  ft.  thick,  and  is  quarried 
out  in  open  day. 

The  Lot  is  crossed  by  a  wire  suspen- 
sion bridge :  the  hills  bordering  on  the 
river  sides  are  very  steep. 

18  La  Remise. 

17  Villefranche  {Inn:  Qrand  Soleil). 
This  town  of  9540  Inhab.,  on  the 
Aveyron,  was  one  of  the  Bastides,  or 
Free  Towns,  built  in  the  14th  centy., 
and  retains  its  original  plan  (p.  228). 
Its  principal  building  is  the  large  Col- 
legiate Church,  in  the  pointed  Gothic 
style  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
standing  in  a  market-place  surrounded 
by  arcades.  Its  W.  fiujade,  though 
bare  of  ornament,  is  imposing  from  its 
proportions,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  tower,  supported  by  obliquely 
set  buttresses,  at  the  base  of  which  a 
porch,  furnished  with  triple  arches, 
gives  entrance  to  the  interior. 

There  are  many  ancient  houses  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  very  pic- 
turesque in  their  architecture,  m  the 
principal  street.  "  In  the  suburb 
beyond  the  river  stands  the  Hospital, 
formerly  a  Carthusian  convent,  the 
buildings  of  which  are  preserved  nearly 


entire,  including  a  good  flamboyant 
church  and  the  refectory,  with  rich 
pulpit,  and  2  cloisters — ^the  smaller 
one  very  rich." — /.  H.  P. 

Steep  hills  lead  into  and  out  of 
29  Caylus  (^Inn ;  Posts),  a  town  of 
most  picturesque  character,  both  .in 
itself  and  in  its  situation,  buried  as  it 
were  in  the  deep  recess  of  a  valley. 
In  the  midst,  its  castle,  rising  on  a 
rock,  towers  above  the  houses  cluster- 
ing round  its  base;  and  by  its  side 
rises  the  church  spire.  Opposite  the 
W.  door  of  the  Ch.  is  a  remarkable 
house  of  the  14th  centy. ;  the  front 
curious  and  well  preserved. 

The  road  emaiges  from  this  bowl- 
shaped  hollow,  by  being  carried  in 
bends  round  its  nearly  vertical  sides. 

22  Caussade. 

["On  a  cross-road  from  Caussade 
to  Alby  lies  St.  Antonin  {Inn :  H.  de 
Commerce ;  homely,  but  dean),  a 
small  town  with  a  pretty  I{.  de  Ville, 
chiefly  of  the  12th  centy.,  well  restored 
under  M.  Viollet-le-Duc.  There  are  a 
number  of  old  houses. 

"  Cordes  (^Inn  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
good ;  not  so  the  one  below,  H.  de 
Commerce),  a  curious  little  town  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  sugar-loaf  hill,  which 
no  antiquanr  should  psss  without  as- 
cending. The  old  fortification  and 
gates  remain,  and  within  them  a  num- 
ber of  elaborate  and  well-preserved 
houses  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.] 

23  Montauban  )  described   in    Rte. 
51  TOULOOSE    J        70. 

ROUTE  116. 

CLERKONT  TO  TOULOUSE,  BT  ST.  FI/>UR, 
THE  BATHS  OF  CHAUDE8  AIQUES, 
BODEZ,  AMD  ALBT. 

385  kilom.  ^  238|  Eng.  m. 

MalUposte  as  far  as  St.  Flour,  and 
thence  to  Montpellier,  in  31  hrs. 

The  route  is  identical  with  Rte.  109 
as  far  as 

54  Lempde  {Inn :  la  Posts).    At 

18  Massiac  (Cantal)  it  turns  to  the 
1.  away  from  the  road  to  Aurillac,  and 
reaches,  by  an  ascent  requiring  1 1  hr. 
to  surmount,  an  elevated  plain  called 
la  Fageole,  formed  by  a  great  basaltic 
plateau. 

10  La  Barraque  is  a  solitary  post- 
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house,  surrounded  by  a  few  hrm- 
buildings,  in  a  desolate  spot. 

About  5  m.  short  of  St.  Flour,  a 
good  view  of  it,  and  of  the  Yolcanic 
group  of  the  C^tal  beyond,  is  ob- 
tained. 

19  St.  Flour  (/ww;  Chez  Aubertot, 
tolerable  ;  supper,  bed,  and  coffee  cost 
3  fr.  5  sous.     H.  de  France). 

St.  Flour,  the  2nd  town  in  import- 
ance of  the  Cantal,  is  strikingly  con- 
spicuous at  a  distance,  owing  to  its 
elevated  position  on  the  top  of  a  table 
mount,  whose  platform  is  of  basalt. 
The  high  road  from  Clermont  to  Mont- 
pellier  passes  through  a  suburb  at  its 
base;  but  the  upper  town  is  rendered 
accessible  for  carriages  by  a  road 
carried  in  winding  terraces  cut  into 
the  basaltic  rock,  and  laying  bare  a 
regular  natural  colonnade  near  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Excepting  its  singu- 
lar and  picturesque  situation,  bounded 
on  3  sides  by  escarped  predpices,  the 
town,  consisting  of  narrow  streets  and 
houses  built  of  basalt,  and  containing 
6464  Inhab.,  is  deficient  in  attraction. 
Its  Cathedral,  the  chief  edifice,  is  a 
Gothic  structure,  not  remarkable,  de- 
dicated 1496,  but  not  finished  till 
1566 ;  its  towers,  demolished  in  1593, 
have  been  recently  rebuilt.  The  roof 
is  finely  groined,  and  rests  on  pien 
without  capitals. 

From  a  little  terrace  behind  the 
Cathedral,  from  another  behind  the 
S^minaire,  and  from  the  Promenade,  or 
Covad's  Chazeretf  occupying  the  neck  of 
land  by  which  the  town  is  alone  con- 
nected with  the  adjoining  high  ground 
of  the  Plandse,  views  may  be  obtained 
over  the  counb*y  and  distant  hills,  but 
they  are  arid  and  bare,  and  over  the 
contiguous  valley  watered  by  the 
Arder,  on  whose  banks  the  suburb, 
the  most  busy  part  of  the  town,  is 
planted.  The  basaltic  rocks  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  lichen  archil  (orseille)  used 
in  dyeing,  which  is  collected  and 
largely  exported  hence. 

St.  Flour  was  anciently  a  very 
strong  fortress,  and  withstood  many 
sieges  from  the  English  in  the  I4th 
oenty. 

At  this  point  the  road  to  Chaudes 
Aigues  and  Rodez  separates  from  that 


to  Montpellier ;  a  malleposte  frt>m 
Clermont  follows  the  latter  through 
St.  Chely,  Marvejols,  and  Milhau. 

The  road  to  Chaudes  Aigues  tra- 
verses for  a  considerable  distance  the 
elevated  basaltic  plateau  called  la 
Plan^.  The  volcanic  group  of  the 
Cantal  mountains  is  visible  for  a  long 
time  on  the  W. 

On  the  way  to  Chaudes  Aigues,  but 
considerably  to  the  1.  of  the  road,  lies 
AUeuzes,  mentioned  by  Froiasart  under 
the  name  Louise,  a  castle  which  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  robber-chief 
of  the  14th  centy.,  Aymerigot  Marcel, 
whence  his  band  \ised  to  sally  forth  to 
pillage  on  the  highways.  A  little  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction  is  Montbntn, 
another  castle,  which  was  taken  and 
held  for  the  Enfflish,  1357,  by  John 
Chandos,  constable  of  Guienne. 

The  approach  to  Chaudes  Aigues  ia 
by  the  steep  hill  called  Cdte  de  La- 
neau,  where  the  road  has  been  ter- 
raced through  rocks  of  gneiss  and 
mica-schist,  whose  contortions  are  laid 
ppen  in  sections,  at  the  edge  of  ravines 
and  precipices.  After  passing  the  ra- 
vine called  Saut  du  Loup,  frx>m  a  fan- 
ciful resemblance  in  the  rock  to  a 
wolf's  head,  it  descends  into  the  valley 
or  goige  of  the  Tniy^re,  a  tributary  of 
the  Lot.  That  river  is  passed  on  a 
handsome  stone  bridge. 

33  ChaudeB  Aiffues  {Inns :  the  best  is 
Chez  Fabre,  recently  rebuilt.  H.  Fel- 
g^re,  furnished  with  baths). 

This  is  an  old  but  rustic-looking 
town  of  2351  Inhab.,  planted  in  a 
narrow  and  picturesque  gorge,  which 
about  3  m.  below  opens  into  that  of 
the  Truy^.  The  tnitieral  waters,  from 
which  it  has  obtained  some  resort  as  a 
watering-place,  are  almost  pure  warm 
water :  they  issue  out  of  the  slate- 
rock,  and  are  4  in  number.  That 
called  Source  du  Par  is  the  hottest 
spring  in  Europe,  except  the  Geysers 
in  Iceland,  having  a  temperature  of 
177®  Fahrenheit,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  copious  sources  in  France;  the 
others,  de  Felgh-e,  du  Ban,  and  de  la 
Grotte,  vary  in  heat  between  135^*  and 
162^  Fahr.  The  waters  are  taken  in 
baths,  and  are  drunk,  being  considered 
efficacious  in  rheumatism,  swellings  of 
the  joints,  and  some  cutaneous  dis- 
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orders,  though  by  no  means  richly 
impregnated  with  mineral  particles. 
They  are  also  turned  to  rarious  domes- 
tic and  economic  purposes  :  they  have 
the  property  of  discharging  most  ra- 
pidly the  grease  from  sheep's  wool, 
and  a  vast  number  of  fleeces  are  sent 
hither  from  the  D^pt.  Aveyron  to  be 
washed.  From  the  month  of  Nov.  to 
April  the  hot  water  is  used  for  warm- 
ing the  town,  being  conducted  in  pipes 
into  some  of  the  houses,  called  in  the 
patois  of  the  country  Maiaon  Caoado ; 
and  it  thus  saves  the  inhabitants  the 
cost  of  many  tons  of  coal  or  whole 
forests  of  firewood :  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  waters  is  watched  over 
by  the  police.  The  hot  streams  are 
also  partly  employed  for  cookeiy,  for 
boiling  eggs,  prepared  soups,  and 
scalding  pigs.  They  have  also  been 
turned  to  the  artificial  incubation  of 
chickens  with  considerable  success. 

There  is  no  object  of  interest  in  or 
near  the  town  except  the  waters.  A 
ruin  at  a  short  distance,  near  the 
chapel,  is  called  le  Fort  des  Anglais; 
indeed,  the  Engliah  are  said  to  have 
captured  the  town  in  the  14th  centy., 
in  the  2  incursions  which  they  made, 
in  1357,  under  the  command  of  Robert 
Knollys,  and  in  1387.  A  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaudes  Aigues 
migrate  every  winter  to  Paris,  to  ob- 
tain employment  in  various  menial 
offices,  as  water-carriers,  d^crotteurs, 
&c. — a  practice  common  among  the 
lower  orders  throughout  Auvergne. 
From  Chaudes  Aigues  it  is  poesible  to 
ascend  on  foot  the  Plomb  de  Caatal 
and  descend  on  Thi^zac  (p.  399),  but 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  single 
day. 

Scarcely  a  human  habitation  occurs 
on  the  long  stage  finom  Chaudes 
Aigues,  except  the  poor  hamlet  of  Le- 
calm,  where  the  road  enters  the  D^. 
Aveyron  ;  a  hilly  road. 

32  Laguiole,  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  basaltic  hill,  trades  in  the  excellent 
cheese  made  in  this  district. 

The  road  skirts  on  the  1.  a  valley, 
in  whose  recesses,  once  shrouded  by 
forests,  stood  the  venerable  and  wealthy 
BemaitHne  Monasteiy  of  Bonneval, 
now  entirely  swept  away.  The  de- 
scent  into  the   fertile   and   verdant 


valley  of  the  Lot  is  very  pleasing. 
Above  the  winding  course  of  the  river, 
which  is  bordered  with  wooded  and 
vine -clad  slopes,  rise  the  escarped 
peaks  crowned  with  the  ruined  castles 
of  Caumont  and  of  Roquelaure. 

24  Espalion  (Inn :  Chez  Aigalens  ; 
tolerable)  is  a  prettily-situated  small 
town,  residence  of  a  sous-pr^fet,  on 
the  Lot.  There  is  nothing  of  interest 
in  the  town  itself,  but  in  its  vicinity 
the  2  castles  already  mentioned,  and  a 
curious  chapei  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
village  of  Perse. 

The  road  to  Rodez  ascends  out  of 
the  valley  of  the  Lot  after  crossing  it, 
under  the  castle-crowned  height  of 
Caumont.  From  a  distance  of  many 
miles  the  traveller  discerns  the  pic- 
turesque towers  of 

3t  Bodes  (Itms:  H.  du  Midi;  best. 
Ville  de  Paris;  good.  H.  des  Voy- 
ageurs.  Dee  Princes),  chef-lieu  of 
the  D^pt.  Aveyron,  a  town  of  9685 
Inhab.,  and  occupying  a  commanding 
site  on  an  escarped  peninsula,  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  by  a  curve  of  the 
Aveyron,  which  flom's  at  a  depth  of 
150  ft.  below.  The  tongue  of  land^ 
which  alone  connects  it  with  the 
neighbouring  plain,  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Paris  and  Espalion;  from 
all  other  sides  the  town  is  accessible 
only  by  steep  ascents. 

The  Cathedral,  so  imposing  and  con- 
spicuous at  a  distance,  will  probably 
not  altogether  justify  the  impression 
it  has  produced  on  a  near  approach, 
though  it  is  of  large  size,  and  possesses 
some  elegant  detiuls.  It  was  founded 
1274,  but  carried  on  slowly  through 
the  2  following  centuries,  and  never 
finished.  The  W.  end  is  destitute  of 
entrance,  because  fitted  up  internally 
with  a  high  altar  as  well  as  the  £. 
end.  The  entrances  are  at  the  sides, 
and,  though  mutilated,  display  some 
rich  ornaments ;  near  tiie  N.  transept 
rises  the  belfry,  the  pride  and  boast  of 
Rodez,  265  ft.  high,  consisting  of  a 
square  base  supporting  an  octagonal 
summit,  richly  ornamented  in  the 
upper  part  with  florid  tracery.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
and  was  finished  1531. 

The  interior  of  the  church,  110  ft. 
high;  rests  on  piers  without  capitals. 
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and  the  style  of  its  decorations  re- 
sembles the  perpendicular  of  English 
Gothic.  At  the  entrance  of  the  choir 
is  a  fine/u&^  (rood-loft),  which,  though 
mutilated,  exhibits  workmanship  of 
surprising  beauty,  in  the  delicate  sculp- 
ture of  its  curled  foliage.  A  part  of 
the  screen  intended  to  surround  the 
choir  is  of  like  beauty.  The  wood- 
work of  the  stalls  and  bishop's  throne 
in  the  choir  are  of  good  execution,  and 
were  well  preserved  until  painted  re- 
cently. One  of  the  side-chapels  con- 
tains a  fine  altar-screen  of  wood,  ela- 
borately carved  with  bas-reUefB,  ara- 
besques, and  ornaments  partly  Qothic, 
partly  classic,  in  the  style  of  the  16th 
centy.  The  whole  is  painted  and  illu- 
minated. The  partition  screen  to  this 
chapel  is  of  rich  open  work  in  stone, 
flamboyant  in  its  style.  The  wood- 
work of  the  ox^gan-loft,  a  tomb  in  the 
form  of  a  sarcophagus,  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  of  the  9th  centy.  ;  another 
tomb  of  Bishop  Guirbert,  14th  centy. ; 
an  altar-table  of  white  marble,  6  fb. 
long,  with  Byzantine  ornaments,  10th 
oenty.,  now  used  as  an  altar-screen, 
and  painted  with  a  figure  of  the  Yiigin, 
■ — also  deserve  attention. 

The  town  abounds  in  antique  houses 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and 
contains  some  of  perhaps  a  still  older 
date.  In  the  Place  <f  Omet  there  is  a 
house  charmingly  decorated,  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance,  with  ara- 
besques, medallions  rich  framed,  and  in 
the  upper  story  with  a  range  of  fantas- 
tic consoles.     (See  Merim6e,  157-169.) 

Terraces  run  roimd  the  town  upon 
the  line  of  the  old  fortifications,  and 
afford  agreeable  views,  though  the 
country  round  Rodez  is  not  particu- 
larly attractive,  the  valley  of  the  Avey- 
ron  being  bare,  and  not  very  fertile. 

Bodez  was  the  Segodunam  of  the 
Romans,  and  capital  of  the  Gaulish 
tribe  the  Ruteni,  whence  comes  its 
present  name. 

Frontage  de  Roquefort,  the  choicest 
cheese  which  France  produces,  which 
was  sent  to  ancient  Rome,  and  was 
enthusiastically  praised  by  Pliny,  is 
made  with  ewe  nulk,  in  the  mountains 
of  La  Loz^re,  about  28  m.  E.  and  S.  of 
Rodez,  in  the  district  around  St. 
Rome^  St.  AMque,  St.  Cteorges,  and 


MUhau.  About  10, 000  cheeses  are  made 
annually.  The  village  of  Roquefort, 
where  are  the  principal  cellars,  is  situ- 
ated near  St.  Afrique,  in  the  midst  of 
the  pastures  of  Liarza,  which  support 
more  than  100,000  sheep.  It  occupies 
the  summit  of  a  steep  hill— a  perfect 
cheese  c'.tadel—honeycombdd  with  co 
vems  cut  in  the  fissured  limestone,  in 
which  the  ckeese  is  kept  perfectly  oool 
in  the  heats  of  summer. 

Diligences    to  Toulouse  and  Mont- 
auban. 

rrhe  Valley  of  Marcillac,  beginning 
at  Salles  C!ompteauz,  about  5  m.  N.  of 
Rodez,  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  barren  district  immediately  around 
that  town.  This  beautiful  green  dell, 
gushing  with  springs  and  waterfalls, 
covered  with  trees  and  orchards,  is 
excavated  out  of  a  high  plain  destitute 
of  vegetation,  which  must  be  crossed 
to  reach  it.  At  the  head  of  the  valley 
rises  an  old  castle,  near  which  a 
copious  spring  bursts  forth.  Follow- 
ing this  valley  past  Maroillae  (5  m.) 
along  the  banks  of  the  Dourdou  for 
about  12  m.  below  that  town,  you 
reach  Conques,  a  small  town  half  hidden 
in  a  rocky  ravine,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wildest  mountains  of  the  Rouergue, 
scarcely  accessible  at  some  seasons, 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roadsr-  It 
owes  its  origin  to  an  ancient  abbey, 
whose  site  it  occupies,  but  the  build- 
ings of  which  have  all  disappeared,  ex- 
cept the  Church  of  St.  Foy,  constructed 
to  all  appearance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  centy.  by  Abbot  Odalric.  It 
is  entirely  in  the  Romanesque  style, 
with  semicircular  vaults  and  arches ; 
it  terminates  at  the  E.  in  3  apses,  and 
is  surmounted  at  the  cross  by  an  oc- 
tagonal tower  more  modem  than  the 
rest  (14th  centy.).  The  W.  end  is 
flanked  by  2  towers ;  the  central  portal 
is  ornamented  with  a  curious  bas-relief 
in  the  tympanum,  representing  the 
Last  Judgment,  divided  into  3  hori- 
zontal friezes ;  in  the  centre,  C!hrist 
within  the  Vesica  piscis ;  on  his  rt. 
the  good,  on  his  1.  the  wicked  ;  above, 
angels  ;  below,  on  one  side,  the  gates 
of  Paradise,  with  bolts  and  a  huge 
lock,  and  the  dead  rising  from  beneath 
their  grave-stones ;  in  the  centre,  below 
Christ,  an  angel  and  devil  weighing 
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souls ;  on  the  other  side,  the  gate  of 
hell,  an  enormous  open  jaw,  into  which 
the  devil  is  thrusting  the  condemned. 
Each  group  and  portion  of  the  re- 
lief is  designated  by  inscriptions  in 
Leonine  yerses.  The  figures  are 
coloured. 

The  Tr^sor  of  the  ch.  contains  the 
following  cmious  and  valuable  relics 
of  ancient  art,  which  at  the  Revolution 
were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  different 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  were 
most  carefully  preserved,  and  reli- 
giously restored  by  them  when  the 
political  storm  had  passed  away.  An 
ancient  reliquiary,  called  Charlemagne's 
A,  from  its  triangular  form,  and  the 
tradition  that  it  was  given  by  that 
monarch  to  the  abbey;  it  is  of  silver 
gcilt  and  partly  enamelled,  and  set 
with  polished  gems  and  some  antiques; 
at  the  base  are  2  little  figures  of  gilt 
bronze,  supposed  to  be  less  ancient 
than  the  upper  portion.  A  statue  of 
St.  Foy,  18  inches  high,  of  silver  gilt, 
and  studded  with  precious  stones  and 
antique  gems,  cameos,  &c. ;  a  Byzantine 
enamel  of  the  figure  of  a  saint,  on  a 
plate  of  copper;  a  silver  cruc^z  of 
beautiful  workmanship;  a  square  slab 
of  red  porphyry  in  a  frame  of  silver, 
covered  with  heads  of  Christ,  the  Vir- 
gin, and  Saints  in  niello.  There  are 
also  some  tapestries  of  the  16th  centy. 

About  3  m.  below  Conques  the 
Dotirdou  falls  into  the  Lot.] 

The  high  road  from  Rodez  runs 
through 

26  LaMotte.     Irm:  Chez  Nave. 

30  Farguette. 

At  Carmeauz  a  coal-field  is  worked, 
which  furnishes  good  fuel. 

22  Alby  (Frms:  H.  des  Ambassa- 
deurs;  de  1' Europe;  du  Nord,  good) 
—an  ancient  city,  chef-lieu  of  the 
D^pt.  of  the  Tarn,  in  the  midst  of  the 
flat  but  fertile  plain  of  Languedoc, 
watered  by  the  river  Tam — has  1 1,662 
Inhab.  Its  buildings  are  of  brick,  as 
is  the  case  throughout  the  plain  of 
Languedoc;  the  ramparts  are  throwii 
down  and  planted,  and,  especially  on 
the  side  next  the  new  Quartier  de 
Vigan,  there  are  extensive  walks,  ave- 
nues, and  gardens,  partly  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  lists  (les  Lices),  where 
tournaments  were  held. 


The  Cathedral  of  St,  Cecile  is  the 
chief  building  in  the  town;  it  is  a 
noble  Gothic  edifice  of  brick,  foimded 
1282,  and  not  completed  till  1512. 
The  tower  at  the  W.  end,  raised  by 
Louis  d'Amboise,  1475,  is  290  ft.  high 
and  of  curious  construction.  The  nave, 
without  transepts,  and  unsupported  by 
pillars,  is  88  ft.  wide  and  98  ft.  high. 
The  choir  is  separated  from  the  nave 
by  a  rood-loft  (jub^)  of  extreme  beauty 
of  design,  and  elaborate  delicacy  of 
execution  in  its  Gothic  ti'acery,  foliage, 
&c. ;  the  enclosure  of  the  choir  is  of 
equally  rich  workmanship.  But  the 
most  striking  feature  of  interest  is  the 
profusion  of  fresco  paintings  on  the 
roof  and  walls,  which  escaped  destruc- 
tion at  the  Revolution ;  portions  in  the 
vaults  are  untouched,  and  of  the 
utmost  freshness  and  beauty,  on  an 
azure  ground,  the  work  of  Italian 
artists,  1505.  In  some  of  the  side 
chapels,  and  near  the  entrance,  aro 
paintings  of  a  still  earlier  date  (14th 
centy.),  and  in  a  stvle  resembling  that 
of  the  German  schools.  The  stone 
carvings  of  the  choir,  consisting  of  ela- 
borate tabernacle  work  with  a  profusion 
of  statues,  were  executed  for  Cardinal 
d'Amboise  by  a  company  of  itinerant 
masons  from  Strasburg. 

The  Pi'-efecture,  formerly  the  Epis- 
copal Palace,  but  at  a  still  earlier 
period  the  residence  of  the  counts  of 
the  Albigeois,  is,  in  part,  a  heavy 
castellated  edifice  of  brick,  at  the 
margin  of  the  Tam,  on  its  1.  bank. 
Its  terraced  garden,  overlooking  the 
river,  is  pleasing. 

The  Ch.  of  St,  Salvi  presents  some 
architectural  features  of  interest. 

Some  manufactures  are  carried  on 
here  of  coarse  linen  cloths,  candles, 
and  tools,  files,  scythes;  also  of  vcoad 
(pastel),  which  has  been  made  here 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  chief 
commerce  ia  in  grain;  the  plain  of 
Alby  being  one  of  the  richest  corn 
countries  in  France. 

Alby  has  given  its  name  to  the  sect 
of  dissenters  from  the  Ch.  of  Rome, 
the  Albigeois,  who  abounded  in  the 
district  during  the  1 2th  and  beginning 
of  the  13th  centuries,  and  who  were 
I  condemned  as  heretics  by  a  council 
I  held  here,  1254,  and  soon  after  nearly 
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exierminated  at  the  siege  of  Beziers. 
(Bte.  126.) 

Alby  is  the  birth-place  of  the  un- 
fortumite  sea  captain  and  drcunmayi- 
gator  of  the  globe,  La  Peyrouse. 

The  little  Ch,  of  Lescwes,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  quite  a 
luodel  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  the 
11th  centy.  as  it  exists  in  this  part  of 
France. 

At  Saut  de  Sabot,  about  3  m.  off,  the 
course  of  the  Tarn  is  intercepted  by 
rapids  of  considerable  descent,  by  the 
aide  of  which  a  furnace  and  forge  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel  is  established. 

The  Castle  of  Castenau  de  Levi,  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tarn,  is  a  pic- 
turesque object.  The  Tarn  is  crossed 
at  the  village  of  Marsac. 

21  QailltMS  stands  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Tarn,  in  a  country  producing 
abundance  of  wine.  Its  population 
fizoeeds  7000. 

23  Pointe-Sainte-Sulpice. 

16  Montbert. 

15  Toulouse.    Rte.  70. 


ROUTE  117. 

MONTAUBAN  TO  BEZIERR,  BT  CAffTRXS. 

198  kilom.  =:  123  Eng.  m. 
12  LaBastide. 

The  road  runs  by  the  side  of  the 
Tarn  as  far  as 

32  Pointe  St.  Sulpice. 
Hence  it  follows  the  Agout. 

14  La  Vaur. 

15  St.  Paul. 

23  Castres  (Imi:  H.  Sabatier,  dirty), 
a  picturesque  but  dirty  town,  situated 
on  a  gentle  rise,  with  public  walks,  a 
Place,  Halle  au  Bl^,  some  manufeu^ures 
and  dye-works. 

A  pretty  drive ;  pleasing  valley  en- 
livened with  country  houses. 

27  St.  Amana  la  Baatide  (Inns :  lion 
d*Or;— St.  Denis),  a  bustling  little 
place;  its  streets  lined  with  trees. 

25  St.  Pons. 

The  next  stage  is  over  a  pretty 
country,  and  through  a  grand  defile, 
having  the  Montagues  Noires  on  the 
8.  and  the  Monts  Espinouses  on  the 
N.E.  The  road  is  skilfully  carried 
up  the  pass.    The  mountains  are  lite- 


rally covered  with  wild  lavender  of 
exquisite  fragrance.  Every  patch  iu 
the  valley  is  cultivated;  grapes,  figs, 
almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  olives, 
wheat,  and  maize  are  among  its  varied 
produce,  yet  the  people  are  most 
miserable. 

23  St.  Chinian  {fnn:  Grand  Soleil), 
a  wretched  place,  streets  scarce  wide 
enough  for  a  carriage  to  pass. 

27  Beziers  (in  Rte.  126). 


ROUTE  118. 

LYONS  TO  LE  PUT,  AUBENAS,  AND  MENDE, 
BT  ST.  ETIENNE. — BAILWAT  TO  8T. 
ETIENNE. — ABD^CHE,  AND  CEVENNES. 

220  kilom.  =  134  Eng.  m. 

Railroad  from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne, 
14A  leagues =35}  Eng.  m.  Trains  go 
3  tunes  a  day  in  4  hours,  returning  in 
3^;  the  line  is  not  well  made,  the 
jolting  is  great,  and  the  carriages, 
except  the  ftrat-class  (coup^),  are  large 
and  dirty,  and  filled  with  workmen 
and  market-people;  stoppi^es  are  fre- 
quent at  the  numerous  vulagee  near 
tne  line.  It  was  opened  1837.  It  is 
carried  through  more  than  a  dozen 
tunnels.  Private  carriages  cannot  be 
taken.  Its  chief  use  is  to  supply 
Lvons  with  coal  from  St.  Etienne. 
The  termmuSf  or  depOt,  is  situated  out- 
side the  town  of  Lyons,  in  the  Faubowg 
de  Perrache,  between  the  Sadne  and 
Rh6ne,  but  passengers  are  conveyed 
thither  in  huge  omnibuses,  which  start 
from  the  Place  Bellecour.  The  rail- 
way is  carried  over  the  Qare,  or  safety- 
dock  for  barges,  opening  into  the 
Sadne,  and  crosses  the  Sadne  itself 
just  above  its  junction  with  the  Rhdne, 
by  the  suspension  Pont  de  la  Mulatiere, 
and  theno^orth  skirts  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Rhdne  as  far  as  Qivors,  sometimes 
close  to  the  river,  sometimes  separated 
from  it  by  low  meadows  and  rows  of 
plantations  of  willows,  which  intercept 
much  of  the  view. 

The  course  of  the  Rhdne  is  described 
in  Rte.  125. 

OuUins  (Stat.)  village  is  surrounded 
by  country  seats  of  Lyonese  manu- 
facturers; in  its  churchyard  Jaoquard, 
the  inventor  of  the  loom  named  after 
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him,  is  buried.  The  line  is  oarried 
through  several  small  tumiels  and  cut- 
tings past  the  villages  Irigny,  Ver- 
naison  (Stat.)  and  Qrigny,  before 
reaching  Givors. 

13  Brignais,  the  first  post-station  on 
the  high  road,  is  about  5  m.  to  the  W. 
of  the  railway. 

Qivors  (Stat.),  a  dirty  andsmoky  town, 
abounding  in  manufactories,  especially 
of  glass  bottles,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Kh6ne,  at  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  stream  of  the  Gier  and  the  Canal 
de  Gicora,  which  transports  much  coal 
and  ironstone.     Pop.  about  5000. 

Omnib'-ises  go  hence  to  Vienne  (Rte. 
125),  5  m.,  in  about  an  hour,  cor- 
responding with  the  railway  trains. 

The  railroad  here  quits  the  side  of 
the  Rhdne,  and  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Gier,  keeping  that  stream  and  the 
canal  on  the  rt.  hand.  Industry  pre- 
vails everywhere;  manufactories  occur 
at  every  step,  and  envelop  the  country 
with  their  dense  smoke. 

A  tunnel  about  f  m.  (1500  metres) 
long  is  driven  through  a  hill  of  the 
coal-measures,  near 

17  La  Rousilli^re. 

22  Rive  de  Gier  (Stat),  a  very  flourish- 
ing and  increasing  manufacturing  town 
of  12,000  Inhab.,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Gier,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Canal  de  Givors,  situated  in  a  pro- 
ductive coal-field,  which  is  the  chief 
source  of  its  prosperity.  More  than 
40  coal-mines  in  the  vicinityare  pro- 
vided with  steam-engines.  There  are 
very  large  glass-works  here,  and  a 
manufactory  of  steel  carried  on  by 
Englishmen,  Messrs.  Jackson,  which 
produces  the  best  steel  in  France. 

Here  are  also  manufactories  of  steam- 
engines  and  other  machinery,  and  some 
silk-mills.  Lyons  is  chiefly  supplied 
hence  with  fuel;  but  Marseilles,  Mul- 
hausen,  Paris,  and  Nantes  also  receive 
fuel  in  large  quantities  from  this  coal- 
field, the  most  important  in  France, 
from  its  extent  and  position.  Above 
this,  owing  to  the  steep  inclination  of 
the  railway,  horse  power  has  hitherto 
been  alone  employed;  but  a  new  and 
more  level  line  is  being  cut  (1843)  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  locomotives.  The 
railroad  and  post-road  run  side  by 
side  to 


15  St.  Chamond  (Stat.),  smother  ma- 
nufacturing town,  where  ribbons  and 
staylaoes  are  made.  More  than  1200 
frames  (metiers  k  la  poup^)  are  em- 
ployed in  weaving  staylaces,  which 
are  largely  exported.  Here  are  besides 
numerous  iron  furnaces,  foundries, 
and  foxges,  and  several  silk-mills. 
Pop.  8246.  This  place  has  been  much 
injured  by  the  railway  not  passing 
tlurough  it.  Between  St.  OhamoDd 
and  St.  Etienne  runs  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  waters  flowing  into  the  Medi- 
terranean through  the  Rhdne,  from 
those  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  through 
the  Loire. 

Another  tunnel,  about  1  m.  long, 
traverses  a  hill  under  the  consider- 
able village  of  Terre  Noire  (Stat.), 
immediately  before  reaching  St.  Eti- 
enne. It  is  very  narrow  and  low, 
afibrding  space  for  only  one  line  of 
rails.  The  latter  part  of  the  line 
is  an  inclined  plane,  which  the  train 
descends  by  its  own  impetus  in  going 
to  Lyons. 

12  St.  Etienke  Station  in  Rte.  119. 

The  diligence  takes  12  hours  to 
make  the  journey  from  St.  Etienne  to 
Le  Puy.  The  road  is  very  hilly  and 
varied:  crossing  a  long  ridge  out  of 
the  valley  of  the  Furens,  it  continues 
to  traverse  a  district  very  populous, 
and  abounding  hi  manufactures  as  fiur 
as  the  coal-measures  extend.  At  Le 
Chambon  are  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
nails,  saws,  &c.    At 

12  Firmigny  there  are  many  coal- 
mines, some  of  them,  worked  after  the 
fashion  of  quarries,  open  to  the  sky, 
in  a  coal-bed  more  thiui  32  feet  thick; 
also  glass-works,  ribbon  and  silk  mills. 
The  valley  is  bristling  with  chimneys, 
coal -heaps,  manufactories;  but  they 
cease  before  you  reach  St.  Ferreol, 
just  within  the  borders  of  the  D^pt. 
de  la  Haute  Loire.  The  road  is  ad- 
mirably engineered,  and  partly  cut 
through  the  granite  rock  in  a  terrace 
winding  round  the  shoulders  of  the 
hills. 

17  Monistrol:  the  chAteau,  formerly 
a  country  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Le 
Puy,  is  now  a  ribbon  manufactory. 
Some  ribbons  are  woven  here,  but  the 
manufacture  extends  no  feuther.  4  m. 
beyond  Monistrol  our  road  approaches 
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the  Loire,  and  crosaes,  by  a  Teiy  long 
and  steep  descent  and  ascent,  the  deep 
and  picturesque  gorge  of  the  Langon, 
which  falls  into  the  Loire  about  j-  m. 
below  the  bridge.  The  course  of  that 
river  and  its  deep  and  wide  valley  may 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance 
on  the  rt.  from  the  heights  beyond 
the  Langon. 

A  road  turns  off  rt.  £.  to  Annonay 
and  Valence  on  the  Rhone,  bv  St.  Bon- 
net le  Froid  and  the  beautiful  Yal  de 
Yocance.     (See  Rte.  119.) 

20  Yssingeauz. — Inn:  H.del'Europe; 
not  good.  A  town  of  no  particular 
interest;  Pop.  6700. 

Near  this  we  enter  the  volcanic  dis- 
trict of  the  Velay :  on  either  side  of  the 
road  rise  hills  of  basalt  and  trachyte, 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  trachytic 
ridge  of  the  Montague  de  Pertuis, 
which  it  traverses  by  a  long  ascent,  an 
excellent  panorama  is  presented  of  the 
country.  A  part  of  Le  Puy  itself  is 
visible.  The  hills  generally  assume  a 
conic  form,  and  tfe  frequently  capped 
with  basalt.  The  top  of  the  Mt. 
Pertuis  is  of  slaty  clinkstone,  which  is 
used  for  roofing  houses. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  road  is  passed  the 
ruined  Castle  Lardeyrolles,  perched  on 
the  top  of  such  a  volcanic  eminence. 

Within  3  m.  of  Le  Puy  the  Loire  is 
crossed,  here  an  insignificant  stream, 
descending  from  its  source  at  Qerbier 
des  Jones,  at  the  base  of  the  Mont 
Mez^ne  in  the  D^pt.  de  I'Ard^che. 
The  pedestrian  may  proceed  direct  from 
Le  Puy  to  Montpezat  and  Aubenas  by 
the  Source  of  the  Loire. 

A  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  town 
of  Le  Puy  in  approaching  it,  though 
it  is  partly  concealed  by  the  Rocher 
de  Comeille. 

28  Le  Puy,  in  Rte.  109. 

The  road  to  Mende  is  now  furnished 
with  post-horses ;  it  is  very  hilly, 
being  carried  over  part  of  the  range  of 
^e  Cevennes,  in  which  some  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  France  take  their 
rise.  At  first  it  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Dolaison.  From  that  stream  as 
far  as  Pradelles  the  coimtry  is  all  vol- 
canic. 

19  Castaros. 

About  S  m.  W.  of  this  is  the  Lae  de 
Bouchet,  a  mountain  tarn  occupying 


the  basin  of  an  ancient  crater,  91  ft. 
deep  in  the  centre,  without  visible 
outlet. 

[At  the  small  and  elevated  town  of 
Pradelles  (no  endurable  Inn,  but  car- 
riages at  reasonable  chaise  may  be  had 
ches  Jouve),  near  which  the  granite 
rock  shows  itself,  a  cross  road  strikes 
off  to  Aubenas  by  Savilatte,  over  the 
mountains  into  the  valley  of  the  Ar- 
d^he,  near  its  source,  and  follows 
its  course  downwards,  by  Mayras,  to 
Thueyts.  (Inn:  H.  de  Voyageurs,  good 
head-quarters  for  geological  excur- 
sions.) Thueyts  is  built  on  a  current  of 
basaltic  lava,  which  has  flowed  from  a 
crater  a  little  to  the  £.  of  it,  and  has  oc- 
cupied the  bed  of  the  Ard^he ;  but  the 
river  has  cut  for  itself  a  passage  on  one 
side,  laying  bare  a  majestic  colonnade 
of  basalt  150  ft.  high,  stretching  with 
a  few  interruptions  1^  m.  down  the 
valley.  Its  situation  and  environs 
are  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
(see  Rte.  121).  About  4  m.  below 
Thueyts,  the  river  Alignon  enters  the 
Ard^he  from  the  S.  The  course  of 
that  stream  for  about  3  m.  up,  lies  at 
the  base  of  vertical  clifiEs,  formed  of 
columns  of  basalt  150  ft.  high,  the 
section  of  another  lava  current,  made 
by  the  Alignon,  which  has  gnawed  for 
itself  a  channel  between  uie  granite 
and  the  basalt.  This  lava  current 
is  traced  up  to  a  lai^  volcanic  crater, 
called,  from  its  regular  cup-shape.  La 
Coupe  de  Javjac,  It  has  been  breached 
and  broken  down  on  one  side.  Its 
cone  and  slopes  are  covered  with 
Spanish  chestnut  trees,  which  grow  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance  on  volcanic 
soils,  as  Ib  especially  seen  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Etna.  This  crater  of  Jaujac 
has  burst  forth  through  a  coal  forma- 
tion, which  lines  the  bottom  of  a  tri- 
angular-shaped valley,  bounded  by 
mountains  of  granite  and  gneiss.  The 
village  of  Jaujac  stands  in  a  very 
strilmig  and  singular  position,  on  the 
edge  of  the  basaltic  precipice,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Alignon,  near  the  base 
of  the  crater,  whence  a  mineral  spring 
and  copious  jets  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
issue.  Another  lava  current  enters 
the  Alignon  about  300  yards  above  its 
junction  with  the  Ard^he  :  its  origin 
is  to  be  sought  in  another  voloanio  ^ 
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cone,  the  Oravenne  de  Souillols.  It  has 
spread  for  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  valley  of  the  Ard^che.  Nu- 
merous picturesque  ranges  of  columnar 
basalt  are  presented  on  the  river  banks 
from  time  to  time.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  occur  near  Pont  de  la  Beaume, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Fontaulier, 
which  flows  from  Montpezat,  with  the 
Ard^he.  The  excursion  to  Montpe- 
zat,  and  the  rest  of  the  road  to  Au- 
ben'iSf  are  described  in  Rte.  121.] 

The  road  from  Pradelles  descends 
into  the  valley  of  the  AUier,  which  it 
crosses  before  entering 

2 1  Langogne,  a  town  of  2720  Inhab., 
in  the  Dept.  de  la  Lozdi*e.  It  has  an 
ancient  church,  which  belonged  to  a 
monastery  founded  in  the  10th  centy. 

20  La  Vitarelle.  About  6  m.  to 
the  S.  and  £.  of  this  the  rivers  AUier 
and  Lot  take  their  rise.  A  stone  has 
been  set  up  here  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  the  chivalrous  Du  Guesclin, 
who  breathed  his  last  while  besieging 
a  company  of  marauding  mercenaries 
of  the  bands  called  "  compagnies  "  in 
the  petty  fortress  of  Ch&teauneuf  le 
Randon,  a  little  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road,  which  still  retains  the  ruins  of 
its  castle.  The  commander  had  pro- 
mised to  yield  the  place  to  Du  Gues- 
clin  in  a  fortnight,  provided  no  suc- 
cour arrived ;  but  the  constable,  who 
was  adored  by  the  compagnies  as 
their  father,  who  had  spent  his  own 
fortune  in  ransoms  for  them  when 
taken  prisoners,  died  in  the  interval. 
The  governor  of  the  fortress  never- 
theless kept  bis  word  by  placing  the 
keys  on  the  dead  warrior^s  coffin  on 
the  appointed  day. 

The  road  is  carried  over  a  very  high 
pass  in  the  granitic  range,  a  part  of  the 
Mont  Margaride,  often  blocked  up  with 
snow,  called  in  irony  Le  Palais  du  Roi. 

29  Mende  (Inn :  H.  de  Commerce), 
chef  lieu  of  the  Dept.  de  la  Loz^re, 
anciently  of  the  province  of  Gevaudun, 
is  a  feudal  and  monastic  town  of  5909 
Inhab.,  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  on  the  Lot.  It  has  a  fine 
citheJIralf  surmounted  by  2  spires. 

The  ancient  Bishop's  Palace  is  now 
the  prefecture.  On  the  slope  of  the 
Mnnt    MimAt.     above     the     town,     ia 


perched  the  Hermitage  de  St.  Privast, 
over  the  grotto  of  that  saint,  the 
apostle  of  the  Gevaudun. 

Some  considerable  manufactures  of 
sei^ges  and  othei'  coarse  cloths  are 
caiTied  on  here. 

The  direct  road  from  Paris  to 
Montpellier  runs  through  Marvijols, 
about  12  m.  W.  of  Mende. 

About  6  m.  S.E.  of  Mende  rises 
the  Mont  Lozere,  whence  the  Departe- 
ment  is  named,  whose  summit,  1490 
metres  above  the  sea-level,  is  covered 
with  extensive  pastures  occupied  in 
summer  by  large  flocks  of  sheep,  to 
the  nimiber,  it  is  said,  of  200,000, 
which  migrate  in  the  winter  to  the 
plains  of  Lauguedoc ;  and  its  base  is 
girt  round  with  large  forests,  which 
still  abound  in  wolves. 

At  3  m.  from  Mende  our  road  quits 
the  valley  of  the  Lot,  and,  crossing  a 
calcareous  table-land,  utterly  bare  and 
arid,  destitute  of  habitation,  cultiva- 
tion, and  almost  of  soil,  called  Causse 
de  Sauveterre,  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tai-n,  and  the  country  of  the 
Cevennes.     (Introduction,  Sect.  V.) 

26  Molines. 

The  principal  source  of  the  Tarn  is 
in  the  Plateau  de  THopital :  on  its 
borders  lies  Grisac,  birth-place  of 
Pope  Urban  V.,  and  about  6  m.  from 
its  source  the  Pont  de  Montvert,  a 
small  village,  deep  sunk  between  the 
Mont  Lozere  and  Bougds,  the  scene 
of  some  remarkable  events  in  the  war 
of  the  Cevennes.  The  insurrection 
in  fact  commenced  here  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  archdeacon  Chayla,  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Calvinists,  who  had 
scoured  the  country  backed  by  a 
troop  of  dragoons,  seizing,  imprison- 
ing, and  tortming  women  and  men. 
On  the  night  of  July  24,  1702,  the 
house,  still  standing  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  bridge,  at  that  time  occupied  by 
Chayla  and  a  party  of  priests  and  sol- 
diers, was  beset  by  a  band  of  armed 
Caraisards,  headed  by  one  of  their 
prophets,  Seguier,  who,  after  breaking 
down  the  door  with  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  and  releasing  the  prisoners,  set 
fire  to  it,  and  slew  those  who  at- 
tempted to  escape. 

A  few  of  its  inmates  were  allowed 
Quarter,  but  Chavla.  whose  deAth  wha 
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the  motive  for  the  assault,  having 
broken  his  leg  in  letting  himself 
down  from  a  window,  was  discovered 
and  killed  without  mercy.  He  fell, 
pierced  with  52  wounds,  24  of  which 
were  mortal.  The  prophet  and  his 
companions,  having  perpetrated  this 
act  of  vengeanc(),  passed  the  night  on 
their  knees  around  the  corpses,  sing- 
ing psalms,  and  did  not  wiUidraw 
b^ore  the  morning.  Seguier  was 
captured  Portly  after,  and  expiated 
his  crime  by  being  burned  alive  on 
the  10th  August,  1702.  As  Pont  de 
Montvert  was  the  cradle,  so  was  it 
also  the  tomb  of  the  insurrection  : 
the  last  bold  act  of  the  Camisard 
chief  Roland  before  his  death  was 
an  assault  upon  the  Miguelets  or 
Spanish  soldiers  posted  ip  the  village, 
fiY>m  which  he  was  repulsed.  Joani, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Camisard  leaders, 
having  been  made  prisoner  near  this 
(1710),  slipped  off  from  behind  the 
horse  of  the  "archer"  or  policeman 
who  was  conveying  him  to  a  dungeon, 
as  he  was  passing  the  bridge,  like  Rob 
Roy  in  Scott's  novel,  and  leaped  down 
into  the  Tarn,  a  height  of  20  ft.  He 
was  shot,  however,  by  the  captain  of 
the  archers,  and  perished  in  the  river. 
Our  road  quits  the  Tarn  to  follow  its 
tributary,  the  Tamon,  shortly  before 
reaching 

11  Florae,  a  town  of  2200  Inhab., 
situated  under  a  hill,  whose  bare  cleft 
ridge  rises  in  the  form  of  castellated 
towers  on  the  Tamon,  close  to  the 
influx  of  the  Mimente.  The  3  valleys 
of  the  3  head-waters  of  the  Tarn  lead 
into  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  de- 
files composing  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict oi  the  Hautes  Cevennes.  The 
Mimente  rises  in  the  mountain  of 
Boug^,  whose  N.  summit  is  crowned 
by  the  forest  Altcfage,  in  the  depths 
of  which  the  murderers  of  the  arch- 
priest  Chayla  had  their  rendezvous 
under  3  huge  beech-trees,  one  of 
which  was  standing  in  1837,  reduced 
to  a  shattered  tnmk.  At  Cassagnas, 
a  village  near  the  source  of  the  Mi- 
mente, 13  m.  from  Florae,  many  of 
the  caverns  which  were  converted  into 
8t<)rehouses  and  arsenals  by  the  Oa- 
misards  still  exist,  and  serve  as  habi- 
tations.    They  were  filled  with  com. 


wine,  oil,  chestnuts,  and  other  pro- 
visions taken  from  convents  and 
Romish  villages,  or  contributed  by  the 
Protestants  to  their  leaders.  The 
provisions  were  conveyed  thence  to 
the  spots  where  the  insurgents  met, 
either  in  conventicle  for  prayer,  or  in 
battle-array,  and  there  distributed  in 
rations.  The  com  was  for  the  most 
part  ground  in  hand-mills,  the  water- 
mills  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
military  commander  of  Languedoc, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  laid  waste  and 
burned  all  the  villages  in  the  Upper 
Cevennes,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
400,  driving  away  their  inhabitants. 
Other  caves  were  filled  with  living 
flocks  and  herds  or  with  meat  salted, 
while  others  again  were  used  as  pow- 
der magazines  and  mills  ;  for  the  Ga- 
misards  made  powder  for  themselves 
from  the  saltpetre  collected  in  their 
caverns,  and  the  ashes  T>f  the  willows 
growing  on  all  the  streams.  Their 
principal  supply,  however,  was  pur- 
chased at  Papal  Avignon  ;  so  that  tho 
Papists  were  shot  chiefly  by  the  Pope's 
own  powder.  The  most  airy  and 
wholesome  caverns  were  transformed 
into  hospitals  for  the  wounded,  and 
stored  with  drugs  from  Montpellier — 
to  such  an  extent  was  the  commis- 
sariat organised  by  Roland  and  other 
leaders  of  that  fearful  civil  strife. 
The  mountains  skirted  by  the  road  on 
the  1.,  from  Molines  down  to  Ledig- 
nan,  may  be  regarded  as  the  citadel 
of  the  Camisard  insurgents  ;  but  their 
ravages  and  incursions  extended  S.  of 
the  Qardon,  and  as  far  as  the  sea. 
Among  these  desolat-e  solitudes  they 
met,  like  the  Cameronians  of  Scotland, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  secret 
conventicles,  -where  the  harangues  of 
their  prophets  and  their  hynms  and 
prayers  were  often  interrupted  by  an 
onset  of  the  royal  troops,  and  the  con- 
gregation arose  from  their  knees  to  do 
battle.  After  some  miles  we  ascend 
out  of  the  valley  of  the  Tamon,  leav- 
ing it  and  the  road  to  Montpellier  on 
the  rt.,  and,  orossinff  the  high  land  of 
Hospitalet,  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Gordon,  in  which  lies 

23  Pompidou. 

The  road  runs  along  a  sort  of  hog^s 
back  or  ridite,  diyidiuK  the  D6pt.  de 


Cevkknes. 


Route  119. — lioanne  to  Valence. 
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la  Loz^re  from  that  of  Qard,  and  tra- 
verses a  sterile  and  dreary  country. 

30  St.  Jean  du  Qard,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Gardon,  contains  silk 
mills  :  4128  Inhab. 

Within  this  canton,  6  or  8  m..  to 
the  N.E.,  among  the  mountains,  lies 
Mialet,  a  village  of  1358  Inhab.,  the 
stronghold  and  head-quarters  of  Ro- 
land, chief  of  the  Camisards,  who  was 
bom  at  Massoubeyran,  close  to  Mia- 
let.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  caves 
and  grottoes  around  it,  converted  by 
him  into  arsenals  and  storehouses 
during  the  war  of  the  Cevenues. 
Another  position  of  strength  held  by 
him  was  Durfort,  among  the  moun- 
tains on  the  rt.  of  the  Gardon  and 
considerably  to  the  S.  of  Anduze. 

To  the  S.W.  of  St.  Jean  rise  the 
mountains  of  the  Basses  Cevennes, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Aigoal,  at 
whose  base  the  river  Herault  rises. 

Anduze  (no  post)  is  a  town  of 
5554  Inhab.,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Ghirdon,  and  protected  from  its  fu- 
rious inundations  by  a  strong  dyke 
forming  a  terrace  and  promenade.  It 
is  overhung  by  escarped  rocks  of  the 
Monts  Peyremale  and  St.  Julien.  It 
was  the  centre  of  the  religious  wars 
which  followed  the  death  of  Henri  IV., 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Calvinist 
leader  Rohan.  A  large  portion  of  its 
inhab.  are  still  Calvinists.  During 
the  Camisard  insurrection  this  town 
as  well  as  Alais  was  constantly  beset 
by  the  Camisards  up  to  its  very  walls. 
Florian,  the  author  of  *Gonzalvo 
de  Cordova^'  was  bom  in  the  castle 
of  Florian,  between  Anduze  and  St. 
Hyppolite.  The  valley  of  the  Gardon 
below  Anduze,  between  Fomac  and 
Kera,  is  called  Valine  de  Beaurivage, 
and  is  described  in  his  pastoral  ro- 
mances Estelle  and  Ndmorin,  but  with 
so  much  exaggeration  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished. 

Near  Lezan  our  road  quits  the  val- 
ley of  the  Gardon. 
27  Ledig^nan. 

Ribaute,  a  village  situated  among 
the  hills  to  the  N.  of  this,  was  the 
birth-place  of  Cavalier,  who,  having 
been  bred  a  shepherd,  and  afterwards 
apprenticed  to    a    baker  at  Anduze, 

was  a\t*et¥M\    aJt.  the  Afira  of  17.   saoond 


in  command  of  the  Camisard  insur- 
gents, and  proved  himself  a  most  able 
general,  as  well  as  powerful  prophet 
or  preacher.  £[e  died  a  pensioner  in 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

13  Les  Barragues  de  Fons. 

18  NiSMES,  in  Route  126. 

ROUTE  119. 

BOANME  TO  VALENCE  ON  THE  RH6nE, 
BY  ST.  ETIENNE  AND  ANNONAT. — 
RAILWAY  FROM  ROANNE  TO  ST.  ETI- 
ENNE. 

179  kilom.  =  110}  Eng.  m. 

Diligences  go  daily. 

Koanne  is  described  in  Rte.  105. 

A  liailroad,  42^  m.  long,  has  been 
carried  from  Roanne  to  St.  Etienne  : 
the  branch  from  Andresieux  to  St. 
Etienne  was  the  first  railway  con- 
structed in  France:  horses  and  not 
loeomotives  are  used  on  it,  and, 
though  passenger  trains  traverse  it  in 
about  6  hours,  it  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  coals  and  merchan- 
dise ;  its  construction  is  very  imper^ 
feet,  and  it  is  not  recommended  to 
English  travellers.  Carriages  are  not 
taken. 

From  Roanne  it  is  carried  up  the 
valley  of  the  Rhins,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Loire,  parallel  with  the  post- 
road  to  Lyons,  as  far  as  St.  Sympho- 
rien  de  Lay,  where  it  turns  S.  The 
poet-road  to  St.  Etienne  turns  off  pre- 
viously at  L'Hdpital  to 

20  Neulise  Stat.,  beyond  which  it 
meets  the  railway,  and  the  two  pro- 
ceed side  by  side  up  the  valley  of  the 
Loire  along  its  rt.  bank.  Near  the 
village  Pouilly  the  Loire  is  confined 
between  huge  dykes,  fiu^ed  with  stones 
cemented  and  clamped  together,  called 
Mole  de  Pin^,  the  original  construction 
of  which  is  attribute  to  the  Romans. 
The  rapids  thus  produced  in  the  river 
prevent  the  ascent  of  boats. 
20  Fours  Stat.,  in  Rte.  112. 
1 1  Montrond  Stat.,  a  village  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Loire,  1^  m.  W.  of  the 
railway.  Above  it  rise  the  majestic 
ruins  of  its  old  castle,  burned  at  the 
Revolution  by  order  of  an  itinerant 
representative  of  the  people. 

Montbrison  (Rte.  112)  is  10  m.  dis- 
tant from  Mn-ntrrtwH 
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14  La  (Jouyonni^re. 

The  railway  reaches  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  at  Andresieux,  to  which 
place  large  quantities  of  coal  are  con- 
veyed from  St.  Etienne,  to  be  em- 
barked on  the  Loire  for  the  supply  of 
the  centre  and  W.  of  France.  Beyond 
Andreaieux  the  line  quits  the  side 
of  the  Loire,  and  ascends  the  in- 
dustrious valley  of  its  tributary  the 
Furens,  which,  in  the  course  of  9  m., 
sets  in  motion  more  than  100  forges 
and  mills.  The  line  from  Roanne 
meets  that  from  St.  Etienne  at  a  place 
called  Querill^re,  near  La  Fouillouse. 

14  St.  Etienne. — Inns :  H.  du 
Nord,  large  ;  and  comfortable,  in  the 
Rue  Royale  ; — Poste,  also  good. 

St.  Etienne,  the  largest  and  most 
populous  town  in  the  D6pt.  de  la 
Loire,  although  not  its  chef-lieu,  now 
numbering  with  its  suburbs  about 
72,000  Inhab.,  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  a  sudden  rise,  and  of  still  in- 
creasing prosperity,  owing  to  two  very 
dissimilar  but  flourishing  branches  of 
manufacture— the  making  of  fire-arms 
and  the  weaving  of  ribbons.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  French  topographer, 
'*ce  sont  les  ateliers  de  Mars  It  cdt6 
de  ceux  de  V^nus."  The  town  is 
advantageously  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Furens,  which  furnishes  water- 
power  to  move  its  machinery,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  productive 
coal-fields  of  France.  It  may  be  called 
a  French  Birmingham,  and,  like  that 
of  England,  it  is  the  "child  of  coal," 
surrounded  by  mines,  and  even  seated 
on  coal -deposits,  so  thiAt  some  gal- 
leries are  diiven  beneath  its  very 
streets,  though  under  strict  superin- 
tendence of  the  authorities.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  inviting  place  to  tarry  in : 
little  regularity  is  preserved  in  the 
building  of  streets  so  suddenly  thrown 
lip  ;  and  the  fine  white  sandstone  ot 
its  houses,  many  of  them  5  and  6 
stories  high,  is  soon  tarnished  and 
blackened  by  the  coal-smoke  which 
constantly  hangs  in  clouds  over  it.  It 
has  one  fine  broad  street,  divided  into 
2  "Places,"  planted  with  trees,  by  the 
Jf6tel  de  VUle^  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  it  and  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
building  of   no   great   merit,    but  of 

lanre  size.      It  GonfAina  thA  Aamtm  ii.«d 


the  commercial  tribunal  called  ConseU 
des  PnidJiommes. 

Within  its  walls  is  an  incipient  Muaevm 
(3Ius^e  Industrie!),  containing  specimens 
of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town, 
ribbons  of  all  kinds,  gun-barrels,  locks, 
and  stocks,  engraved  and  carved  by 
local  workmen ;  also  a  collection  of  the 
minerals  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of 
the  fossils  of  its  coal-field,  &c. 

There  are  more  than  200  master- 
manufacturers  of  ribbons  here.  The 
number  of  persons  in  the  town  and 
neighbouring  communes  employed  in 
this  branch  of  industry  has  been  esti- 
mated at  40,000,  and  the  number  of 
looms  at  about  20,000.  The  weavers 
live  chiefly  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  and  in  the  adjoining  villages, 
where  they  avoid  the  smoke,  and  live 
cheaper  by  escaping  the  octroi. 

The  beauty  and  vaiied  invention 
shown  in  the  patterns,  and  the  deli- 
cate combinations  of  colours,  are  ad- 
mirable. An  English  traveller  should 
not  omit  to  visit  a  ribbon-weaver's 
atelier.  About  60  artists  are  em- 
ployed in  designing  and  drawing  pat- 
terns. The  total  annual  value  of 
ribbons  made  here  is  estimated  at  45 
millions  of  francs. 

The  gunsmith^  shops  may  be  better 
seen  at  Birmingham,  or  even  at  Liege, 
both  which  places  produce  a  larger 
quantity  of  arms.  About  30,000  or 
40,000  stand  of  arms  are  made  here 
annually  in  time  of  peace,  besides 
30,000  fowling-pieces,  and  1500  pair 
of  pistols;  and  during  the  sway  of 
Napoleon  not  less  than  from  60,000 
to  100,000  were  turned  out;  but  it  is 
stated  that  at  a  push  300,000  musketa 
might  be  produced  in  12  months. 
A  musket  may  be  bought  for  12  or 
even  10  fr.;  but  the  price  paid  by 
government  is  from  24  fr.  to  35  fr. 
apiece.  About  500  men  are  employed 
in  the  Manufacture  Royale  des  Armes, 
which  is  carried  on  by  contractors, 
under  the  superintendence  of  artillery- 
oflicers;  but  many  more  out-labourers 
are  employed.  All  the  liarrels  made 
must  pass  through  a  trial  at  the  proof- 
house  (3/aMon  d'Fpreuve),  open  twice 
a-week.  There  are  also  considerable 
manufacturers  of  quincaillerie,  hard- 
WATA.  und  ciitlarv. 
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The  making  of  bayonets,  gun-locks, 
gun-Btockfl  of  walnut-wood  seasoned 
by  steam,  employs  a  great  number  of 
hands 

St.  Etienne  is  lighted  with  gas. 
Its  Cathedral  exhibits  in  its  choir  an 
ancient  specimen  of  Romanesque  ar- 
chitecture. 

There  is  a  Theatre  here. 

Chemins  de  Fer. — ^Two  short  rail- 
ways branch  off  from  St.  Etienne— 
1.  to  Lyons:  the  terminus  is  at  ^he 
end  of  the  Rue  Royale,  on  the  E.  of 
the  town,  and  there  are  3  trains 
daily  (see  Rte.  118);  2.  to  Roanne. 
The  station  is  also  about  \  hour's  walk 
from  the  centre  of  the  town.  Trains 
go  once  a-day.     (See  p.  407.) 

DUi'jcticcs  daily  to  Lyons  (3  times); 
to  Le  Puy;  to  Annonay  and  Valence; 
to  Clermont;  to  Roanne. 

The  road  to  Annonay,  almost  im- 
mediately on  quitting  the  town,  passes 
out  of  the  cool -basin,  and  commences 
a  long  but  gradual  ascent  through  a 
rugged  valley,  over  the  high  moun- 
tain-ridge separating  the  waters  flow- 
ing into  the  Atlantic  from  those 
which  run  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Loire  from  that 
of  the  Rhdne.  These  two  rivers  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  but  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  for  not  less  tiian  120 
m.  A  short  way  below  the  summit 
stands 

12  La  R^publique,  the  first  relay, 
a  solitary  cabaret,  which  will  furnish 
a  tolerable  meal  and  glass  of  wine. 
The  ridge  which  our  road  crosses  is 
a  continuation  of  the  granitic  range 
of  the  Mont  Hlas  (pUeatus),  so  con- 
spicuous from  the  banks  of  the  Rh6ne, 
near  Yienne  (Rte.  125),  whose  peak  is 
visible  on  the  1.  near  La  R^publique. 
The  summit  of  the  pass,  and  country 
around,  is  occupied  by  a  vast  forest 
of  firs,  le  Grand  Bois,  on  emerging 
from  which,  and  beginning  to  descend, 
a  fine  view  opens  out;  at  the  end  of 
the  valley,  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphin^ 
stretching  along  the  horizon,  of  the 
minor  chain  running  from  them  down 
the  valley  of  the  Is^re,  and  more  near, 
on  the  rt.,  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Ard^he. 

The  road  is  finely  engineered,  cai*- 
ried  gradually  down  along  the  flanks  of 


the  mountains,  follo^'ing  their  sinuosi- 
ties. It  passes  above  the  ruined  Castle 
(TArgental,  planted  on  a  sort  of  pro- 
montory, where  the  rocks  Are  naked 
and  inaccessible.  The  Bourg,  once 
attached  to  it,  has  prudently  descended 
from  this  feudal  platform, 

(16  Bourg  d'Argental),  and  now 
occupies  a  more  genial  and  sunny  site 
lower  dovm,  in  a  part  of  the  valley 
where  the  vine  grows  and  the  white 
mulberry  flourishes.  The  white  silk 
produced  here  is  the  best  in  Fnmce 
for  the  manufacture  of  blonde  lace, 
and  bears  a  high  price. 

A  little  below  this  town  the  road 
passes  out  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Loire 
into  that  of  the  Ard6che. 

The  valley  of  the  Dieune,  in  whicli 
lie  both  Bourg  d'Argental  and  Anno- 
nay, has  no  very  striking  features  of 
beauty;  naked  rocks  intenuixed  mth 
formal  mulberry  plantations,  with  green 
meadows,  aspens,  and  willows,  are  the 
components  of  its  scenery.  Lower 
down,  the  river  is  bestridden  by 
several  large  paper-mills,  chiefly  be- 
longing to  the  respected  family  Mont- 
golner.  The  road,  carried  high  up, 
looks  over  slopes  occupied  by  vine- 
yards, beyond  which  rises  the  Alpine 
chain,  and  between  which,  in  a  deep 
ravine,  runs  the  river.  Numerous 
country  houses,  or  boxes,  among  the 
vines  announce  the  approach  to  Anno- 
nay. 

1 5  Annonay,  Inns :  H.  du  Midi ;  H.  du 
Nord.  This  active  and  increasing  manu  - 
facturingtown,  the  largest  in  theDdpt. 
de  I'Ard^he  (Pop.  10,000),  is  situated 
in  Uie  rocky  goi^s  of  the  Dieime  and 
the  Cance,  which  join  their  streams 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  town.  The 
houses  are  either  crammed  in  between 
the  rocks,  or  carried  up  their  sides 
in  tiers,  or  in  ranges  along  their  tops, 
so  that  its  ground  plan  is  very  irre- 
gular, and  from  no  point  can  the 
whole  town  be  seen  at  once.  It  has 
no  public  buildings  of  the  least  interest, 
merit,  or  good  taste.  The  Grande 
Place  includes  in  its  centro  the  Koscule, 
and  on  one  side  an  Obelisk  to  the 
memory  of  the  ingenious  brothers 
Joseph  and  Etienne  Moutgolfier,  na- 
tives of  Annonay,  the  inventors  of  the 
I  air-balloon,  and  founders  of  the  cele- 
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bmted  paper-mills  near  thia;  it  was 
erected  '  *  parleurs  concitoyens."  Their 
first  ascent  into  the  air  was  made  from 
this  spot,  June  1783,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Estates  of  the  province.  The 
descendants  of  the  brothers  still  reside 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the 
family  is  distinguished  by  its  well- 
earned  opulence  and  intelligence. 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  firm  and  unbend- 
ing president  of  the  Convention,  was 
also  bom  here. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  Anno- 
nay  is  that  of  paper,  celebrated  all 
over  France,  produced  in  8  paper- 
mills  on  the  neighbouring  streams. 
The  preparation  of  kid  and  other 
ghee  leather  occupies  65  master  manu- 
facturera  and  600  men:  350,000 
dozen  of  skins  are  prepared  annually, 
of  which  half  are  sent  to  England. 
The  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm.,  and 
the  production  of  silk,  chiefly  the 
white  kind,  prized  for  blondes,  is 
rapidly  advancing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Vast  quantities  of  mulberries 
have  been  planted  within  a  few  years, 
and  numerous  silk-mills  (filatures) 
established. 

The  name  Annonay  is  said  to  come 
from  the  Latin  annonn,  com  maga- 
zines, established  by  the  Romans  on 
this  spot  (?). 

There  is  a  good  and  interesting  road 
from  Annonay  to  Le  Puy — penetrating 
the  romantic  Val  de  Vocance,  and  car- 
ried out  of  it  by  a  series  of  zigzags, 
by  which  a  great  elevation  is  reached, 
upon  which  stands  the  miserable  au- 
berge  and  post-house  St.  Bonnet  le 
Froid.  It  falls  into  the  road  to  Le 
Puy  (Rte.  118)  near  Yssingeaux. 

jbiligencea  daily;  to  St.  Etienne;  to 
Paris;  to  Lyons;  to  Grenoble;  to 
Valence  and  Avignon. 

A  Rteep  ascent  leads  out  of  Anno- 
nay: from  the  heights  above  it,  and 
nearly  all  the  way  to  the  IUi6ne, 
the  Alps  form  a  fine  feature  in  the 
view. 

The  borders  of  the  Khdne  are  reached 
a  little  below  la  Tour  des  Martyrs, 
near  Andance,  picturesquely  situated 
among  granitic  hills,  on  whose  sides 
every  inch  of  space  opening  to  the  sim 
is  occupied  by  vines.  A  crag  rising 
above  the  village  is  surmounted  by  a 


Calvary.  Near  this  the  sad  effects  of 
the  inundations  of  the  Rhdne,  in  1840- 
41-46,  meet  the  traveller's  sight,  in 
fields  and  vineyards  overwhelmed 
with  sand,  broken  bridges,  and  ruined 
houses,  until  the  Rhdne  is  crossed,  by 
a  wire  bridge,  at 

21  St.  Valuer,        LeHcribed  in 
32  Valence  {Inn :   )^T^^r 
Poste),  ^  ^^^'  *25. 
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ROUTE  120. 

LE  PUY  TO  ALAIS. 

Diligence  daily. 

This  Route  is  the  same  as  No.  118 
as  far  as 

Lanqogne  (p.  409),  whence  a  new  line 
has  been  carried  over  the  chain  of 
mountains  of  Loz^re,  passing  through 
sceneiy  of  truly  Alpine  grandeur.  The 
country  is  desperately  bairen  and  cheer- 
less until  you  cross  the  summit  level 
and  begin  to  descend,  when  a  gradual 
change  comes  over  the  scene;  bold,  shi- 
vered precipices  rising  on  either  side 
of  the  bed  which  a  mountain  torrent, 
flowing  at  an  immense  depth  below,  has 
hollowed  out  for  itself.  In  the  scanty 
clefts  of  the  rock  chesnuts  have  taken 
root  and  flourish  amazingly.  Perched 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  stands  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Lagarde,  below  which 
extends  a  savage-looking  rocky  den.  It 
is  a  marvellous  feat  of  engineering  to 
have  conducted  through  it  an  easy  car- 
riage-road. By  a  series  of  zigzags  the 
region  of  chesnuts  is  reached,  and,  after 
traversing  woods  of  some  extent,  the 
valley  is  crossed  and  re-crossed  several 
times  on  bold  and  substantial  bridges, 
one  consisting  of  2  tiers  of  arches,  9 
above  and  3  below.  A  long  tunnel  bored 
through  the  granite,  and  another  bridge, 
conduct  to  the  romantic  village  of  VUlc- 
fortf  with  a  venerable  bridge,  and  quaint, 
decaying,  picturesque  houses.  Another 
summit,  the  Mont  Loz^e  properly  so 
called,  is  next  surmounted  by  zigzags. 
On  its  S.  slope  chesnuts  begin  to  be 
replaced  by  mulberries,  growing  on  a 
white  sandy  soil.  Through  vines,  olives, 
oleanders,  fig-trees,  we  reach 

Alais.    Route  121. 
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ROUTE  121. 

VALENCE  TO  NISMES,  BY  PRIVA8. — 
AUBENA8  AND  ALAIS. — ^VOLCANOES  OF 
THE  AIU>i:CHE. 

184  kilom.=115  Eng.  m. 

A  post-road,  but  not  good  in  places, 
and  very  hilly.  A  diligence  goes  daily 
to  Aubenas,  but  it  takes  12  hours, 
owing  to  the  defects  of  the  road,  which, 
while  it  continues  along  the  Ilh6ne,  is 
carried  through  several  rivers  by  fords, 
and  beyond  is  very  hilly.  Throughout 
it  is  interrupted  by  numerous  villages, 
the  passage  of  whose  narrow  and  111- 
paved  streets  is  very  difficult  and 
tedious. 

The  Rhone  is  crossed  by  the  wire 
bridge  at  Valence  to  the  rt.  bank: 
and  the  Eyrieu  by  another  wire 
bridge  to 

19  Lavoulte;  all  which  is  described 
in  Rte.  125. 

The  Valley  of  La  Paj^e,  up  which 
the  road  turns  on  quitiug  the  Rhdne, 
is  not  remarkable  for  beauty;  owing 
to  the  extreme  aridity  of  the  hills, 
which  are  of  bare  limestone,  with  a 
drapery  of  vines  too  scanty  to  cover 
their  nakedness.  There  is  some  pas- 
ture in  the  low  ground;  but  the  dis- 
trict must  properly  be  considered  one 
vast  grove  of  mulberries,  for  rearing 
the  sUkworm, — ^the  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Ard^he.     (See  Rte.  1 25.) 

The  large  white  buildings  which 
line  the  banks  of  the  useful  stream 
traversing  the  valley  are,  for  the  most 
part,  silk-mills,  for  the  moulinage 
(reeling)  and  filature  (throwing)  of 
the  silk.  They  are  very  numerous 
near  Chomerac,  the  most  consider- 
able place  in  this  valley.  A  low  ridge 
separates  it  from  that  in  which  is 
situated 

20  Prioas.—lnns :  La  Croix  d'Or; 
tolerable,  but  dear; — H.  du  Commerce. 
Avoid  stopping  here  for  the  night  if 
possible,  in  autumn,  on  account  of  the 
mosquitoes. 

Privas,  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  de 
I'Ard^he,  4619  Inhab.,  and  one  of 
the  smallest  chef-lieux  in  France,  is 
situated  on  a  steep  ridge,  a  root  of 
the  range  of  the  Coiron,  projecting 
between   the  valley    of    the    Ouv^ 


and  that  of  a  smaller  stream  falling 
into  it,  within  an  amphitheatre  of 
rugged  and  arid  hills.  Its  principal 
street  running  along  this  back-bone 
is  prolonged,  at  either  end,  into  ter- 
races planted  with  trees,  whence  a 
good  view  is  obtained  of  the  valleys 
around,  their  slopes  clad  with  vines 
and  dotted  with  country  houses;  their 
depths,  along  the  line  of  the  streams, 
studded  with  silk-mills. 

The  town  has  an  aspect  of  some 
pretension  at  a  distance,  with  the 
Greek  portico  of  its  Palais  de  Justice, 
but  contains  nothing  worth  notice 
except  its  establishments  for  the  reel- 
ing and  throwing  of  silk.  It  was  in 
the  16th  and  l7th  centuiies  a  fort- 
ress and  stronghold  of  Protestantism, 
so  that  in  1612  a  synod  of  all  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France  was 
held  here;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henri 
IV.  there  was  not  a  single  Roman 
Catholic  in  the  town  or  its  territory. 
It  has  now  quite  a  modem  appear- 
ance, owing  to  its  having  been  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  levelled  with  the 
dust,  by  Louis  XIII.,  who  assisted  in 
person  to  besiege  it,  in  the  tnvin  of 
Card.  Richelieu.  The  defence  was. 
conducted  by  the  brave  St.  Andr^  de 
Montbrun,  and  a  garrison  of  1200 
men,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants.  At 
the  end  of  2  months  a  general  assault 
was  made  by  the  royal  forces,  who 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  500  men ; 
but  the  place  being  no  longer  tenable 
was  abandoned  by  Montbrun,  who 
retired  to  the  Fort  de  Toulon,  where 
the  want  of  provisions  compelled  him 
soon  after  to  surrender.  The  king 
caused  him  and  all  his  companions  to 
be  hung;  he  confiscated  the  property 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who 
were  in  it  during  the  siege,  and  for- 
bade, by  an  edict,  any  person  living 
there  without  lettera  issued  under  the 
great  seal.  The  site  of  this  fort  is 
marked  by  a  conical  hill,  surmounted 
by  3  crosses,  and  a  Protestant  temple 
near  the  Esplanade  marks  the  position 
of  the  old  castle,  which  was  razed  to 
the  ground.  Privas  had,  in  a  previous 
war  of  religion,  1574,  successfully 
resisted  the  royal  forces,  under  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  and  had  become 
a  sort  of  metropolitan  church  to  the 
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Protestants :  hence  the  exasperation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  against  it. 

The  road  to  Aubenas  surmounts  the 
chain  of  the  Coiron  mountains,  which 
traverse  the  Ddpt.  Ard^he  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  by  a  steep  ascent,  re- 
quiring 2  hours  to  climb  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass.  It  passes  through 
large  plantations  of  sweet  chestnuts. 
The  famed  "marrons  de  Lyon"  come 
chiefly  from  the  Ard^he.  The  country 
is  not  interesting,  the  extreme  naked- 
ness of  the  hills  being  a  great  draw- 
back. The  mountains  on  either  side 
of  the  gap  or  col  over  which  the  road 
passes  are  capped  by  basalt.  From 
the  slope  and  top  of  the  pass  the 
mountains  of  the  Ddpt.  of  the  Drome 
beyond  the  Rhdne  are  well  seen.  On 
the  opposite  slope,  a  little  way  down, 
stands 

16  Lea  Moulins,  a  single  house.  On 
the  descent  towards  Aubenas,  the  hills 
are  not  less  parched  and  naked,  nor 
more  picturesque,  than  on  the  side 
of  Privas.  The  vine  grows  very  high 
up,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  it  floiu-ish- 
iug  upon  the  dry  disintegrated  ddbris 
of  rock  fallen  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  streaking  their  whitened 
flanks  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  ver- 
dure. The  descent  is  very  long,  and 
the  road  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  as  bad  as  possible;  not  properly 
made. 

The  river  Ard^che  is  crossed  im- 
mediately before  reaching  Aubenas, 
in  a  suburb  of  that  town  composed 
chiefly  of  silk-mills.  A  series  of  zig- 
zags carried  up  the  face  of  the  hill  are 
surmounted  in  order  to  enter 

14  Aubenas. — Jnn:  H.  de  rUnion, 
kept  by  Barry;  good,  and  tolerably 
comfortable,  with  capital  cuisine,  and 
not  expensive.  Truffles  abound  here ; 
chestnuts,  figs,  ortolans  are  to  be  had 
in  perfection.  The  house,  being  situ- 
ated ou  the  brow  of  the  hill,  commands 
a  fine  view  from  its  terrace. 

Aubenas  (4685  Inhab.)  is  a  town 
of  very  striking  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance, from  the  commanding  height  on 
which  it  stands,  and  the  picturesque 
forms  of  its  old  Qothic  castle,  feudal 
walls,  and  other  chief  buildings.  From 
this  elevated  platform,  the  foot  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  Ardfeche,  you 


command  a  view  of  some  interest 
over  its  industrious  and  productive 
vale,  clothed  in  its  lower  slopes  with 
vines,  fig-trees,  and  mulberry  groves, 
surmounted  in  the  dibtance  by  the 
usual  bare  arid  mountains.  You  trace 
the  river's  course  upwards  to  the 
point  where  it  issues  out  of  the  more 
confined  gorge  of  Vals,  and,  as  it  were 
rejoicing  in  riotous  liberty,  widens 
its  bed,  and  overspreads  the  valley 
with  gravel,  bare  at  most  seasons  but 
winter  and  after  autumnal  storms, 
when  the  whole  channel  is  covered 
by  its  muddy  stream.  It  is  never- 
theless useful,  serving  to  irrigate  the 
fields,  and  turn  the  machinery  of  a 
long  array  of  silk-mills  which  line  its 
banks. 

Aubenas  is  of  importance  as  a  place 
of  trade,  having  become  the  staple 
for  the  silks  of  the  Arddche,  Drome, 
Gard,  and  E'llt^irault,  which  are  de- 
posited here  in  commission  houses, 
sometimes  to  the  value  of  3  millions 
of  francs,  to  be  disposed  of  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  consumers  in  Lyons, 
St,  Etienne,  &c.,  who  find  hei-e  an 
assortment  of  all  the  different  quali- 
I  ties  of  silk,  suited  to  the  exigence  of 
the  various  nianufisu;tures.  The  canton 
of  Aubenas  fiumishes  about  the  dOth 
part  of  the  silks  sold  in  its  market :  in 
1838  it  possessed  60  mills  for  reeling 
and  throwing  the  silk,  which  employed 
1600  persons,  chiefly  females:  the 
number  has  since  greatly  increased. 

The  CoU^e  Royal  was  originally 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits, 
established  here  in  the  1 6th  centy.  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Protestants,  who 
abounded  in  the  Vivarais,  as  well  aa 
for  the  dissemination  of  learning. 
Neither  the  building  nor  its  church 
merit  notice. 

The  castle  J  an  ancient  and  picturesque 
edifice,  flanked  by  round  and  square 
towers,  was  occupied  alternately  by 
Romanists  and  Huguenots  during  the 
wars  of  religion :  it  is  now  converted 
into  municipal  and  police  oflices;  and 
the  public  scales  for  weighing  all  the 
silk  brought  to  market  are  deposited 
in  it. 

Diligences  daily  to  Privas  and  Va- 
lence; a  courier  to  Bouig  St.  Andeol; 
and  3  times  a  week  to  Montdlimart. 


Thk  Ard^che.  Soute  121. — Coupe  tTA^zac, 
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Although  there  is  little  worth  seeing 
in  Aubenafi  itself,  it  makes  capitsui 
head  -  quarters  (more  especially  con- 
sidering the  goodness  of  its  Inn)  for 
exploring  the  surrounding  district  of 
the  Yivarais,  so  interesting  in  a  geo- 
logical point  of  view. 

The  course  of  the  river  Ard^che  and 
its  tributaries,  above  Aubenas,  and 
within  a  range  of  15  or  20  m.,  exhibits 
a  series  of  interesting  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, which  the  geologist  will  not 
fail  to  explore,  and  which  may  be  vi- 
sited with  interest  even  by  the  ordinary 
traveller,  merely  on  account  of  the 
picturesqueness  and  singularity  of  the 
scenery. 

Some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Bas  Vi- 
varais  present  an  exquisite  combination 
of  beauty  and  magnificence.  Their 
scenery  has  been  compared  by  Mr. 
Scrope,  in  his  excellent  .geological  de- 
scription of  this  district,  to  that  of  the 
Apennines,  but  with  a  more  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  rich  glow  of  the 
chestnut  forests,  tinted  by  a  soft  and 
brilliant  atmosphere,  ai-e  admirably 
adapted  to  painting. 

Excursions.  —  1.  Antraigues  and  the 
Coupe  cTAyzao  are  distant  about  8  m. 
above  Aubenas.  A  good  road  leads 
thither,  tui-ning  out  of  that  to  Le  Puy 
at  La  Begude,  and  crossing  the  river 
Ard^che,  by  a  wire  bridge,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Vals  (H.  de  I'Europe  ;  a  good 
Inn,  and  convenient  head-quarters  for 
geological  excuntions),  resorted  to  on 
account  of  its  mineral  baths,  supplied 
by  a  spring  of  cold  acidulo-ferruginoue 
water.  Yah  lies  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Volane,  a  tributary  of  the  Ard^che  ; 
and  for  nearly  6  m.  above  Vals  the 
valley,  which  is  very  picturesque,  and 
alternately  well  wooded  or  boimded 
by  rocks  of  gneiss  and  granite,  is 
studded  at  intervals  by  patches  of 
basalt,  forming  platforms  and  regular 
colonnades,  like  those  of  the  Giant's 
Caiiseway,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  although  at  times  100  or  150  ft. 
high.  These  fragments  are  all  that 
remain  of  a  lava  current  which  once, 
undoubtedly,  filled  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  but  was  cut  away  by  the  Vo- 
lane, in  forcing  a  passage  for  its  waters. 
They  appear  to  be  composed  of  3  beds, 
or  stories^   of  which   the  lower  one  I 


presents  the  most  regular  columns, 
and  the  upper  is  nearly  amorphous. 
In  places  the  current  of  the  river,  or  of 
some  minor  rivulet,  still  saws  through 
or  undermines  the  basalt,  and  strewB 
the  bed  of  the  Volane  with  detached 
pillars,  mostly  regular  prisms  of  5  or  6 
sides.  In  some  places  you  look  down 
on  the  top  of  the  lava  stream,  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic 
tesselated  pavement.  The  origin  of 
this  eruption  is  to  be  traced  in  a  vol- 
canic cone,  called  La  Coupe  d'Ayzac, 
rising  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Volane, 
opposite  Antraigues,  a  picturesque  vil- 
lage, which  occupies  a  commanding 
platform  on  the  top  of  a  high  i-ock  of 
gneiss  near  the  head  of  the  valley. 
Around  the  base  of  this  rock  still 
cluster  numerous  gi*oups  of  columns, 
corresponding  with  a  much  finer  co- 
lonnade, on  the  opposite  or  rt.  bank 
of  the  river,  at  the  same  level,  which 
were  doubtless  originally  united.  An- 
traigues affords  no  accommodation  but  a 
miserable  cabaret.  To  reach  the  Coupe 
d'Ayzac  is  a  walk  of  f  hour  from  the 
bridge  over  the  Volane,  leaving  on  the 
rt.  hand  the  road  up  to  Antraigues.  It 
is  a  very  regular  crater,  but  slightly 
broken  down  on  the  N.W.  side,  facing 
the  Col  d'Ayzac;  and  from  this  breach 
the  stream  of  basaltic  lava  which  has 
flowed  do¥m  the  course  of  the  Volane 
may  be  seen  to  issue. 

The  stout  pedestrian  may  find  his 
way  over  the  mountains  from  this  to 
Burzet  and  Montpezat,  but  the  aid  of 
a  guide  may  be  desirable;  otherwise  he 
must  retrace  his  steps  down  the  Volane 
to  Vals. 

2.  To  Montpezat,  Thueyts,  Jayjac. 
It  is  a  long  day's  excursion  to  Mont- 
pezat alone,  which  is  probably  16  m. 
from  Aubenaa — a  ride  of  nearly  4  hrs. 
by  a  bad  road.  The  road  to  Le  Puy, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Ard^he,  is  fol- 
lowed ;  but,  instead  of  crossing  the 
bridge  at  La  Begude,  you  continue 
along  the  rt.  bank,  leaving  on  one  side 
the  dirty  village  of  Prades,  where  coal 
in  small  quantity  is  found,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  La  Baume  (Q\  m.  from 
Aubenaa),  a  village  picturesquely  si- 
tuated, under  a  mass  of  basalt,  ex- 
hibiting in  the  face  of  its  cliffs  a  fine 
architectural  facade  of  columns,  and 
T  3 
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occupying  an  angle  in  the  valley,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Fontau- 
lier  with  the  Ardfeche.  The  top  of  this 
platform  of  basalt,  called  Chauss^e  du 
Font  la  BaumCf  is  covered  with  vines, 
and  its  mass  is  penetrated  by  a  sort  of 
gi*otto,  lined  and  vaulted  with  natural 
pillars.  This  chauas^e  is  probably  the 
production  of  no  less  than  4  or  5  ex- 
tinct volcanoes  situate<l  in  the  side 
valleys  opening  into  the  Ard^che,  above 
this,  whose  lava  streams  united  at  this 
point,  just  as  the  waters  flowing  out  of 
them  now  do.  Between  the  two  rivers, 
pn  the  top  of  a  domineering  rock,  its 
shattered  towers  and  walls  pictur- 
esquely di*aped  with  ivy,  rises  an  old 
Castle,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Dues  de  Ventadour:  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  feudal  relics  in  the  diatrict. 

The  road  to  Montpezat  (a  bridle  or 
cai-t  road  only)  here  quits  that  to 
Thueyts  and  Le  Puv  (see  Rte.  118J, 
crosses  the  Ard6che  by  the  Pont  de  la 
Baume,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Fontaulier,  having  the  castle  on  the  1., 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  it  and 
the  2  valleys.  Kanges  of  basalt  appear 
from  time  to  time  on  either  side  of  the 
valley. 

On  the  rt.,  a  little  beyond  the  village 
of  Meyraa,  the  valley  of  Burzet  opens  out 
on  the  rt. ;  a  bed  of  basalt  occupies  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  the  river  frequently 
flows  over  the  tops  of  ita  columns,  in- 
stead of  cutting  through  them.  About 
6  m.  up  this  valley  is  a  village. 

The  vale  of  the  Fontaulier  expands 
as  you  ascend  it;  its  lower  slopes  are 
covered  with  one  vast  forest  of  sweet 
chestnut,  which  flourishes  in  the  con- 
genial soil,  composed  of  volcanic  ashes, 
many  of  the  trees  being  oenturies  old. 
The  roads  are  strewn  veith  their  fruit 
.in  September,  yet,  productive  as  they 
are,  and  valuable  to  the  peasant,  who 
exports  the  beat  to  Lyons  or  Paris,  and 
feeds  on  the  inferior  fruit  himself  in 
winter,  they  are  gradually  giving  place 
to  the  stll  more  profitable  mulberry- 
trees  and  the  omture  of  silk.  The 
higher  slopes,  nearly  to  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  are  terraced  to  plant  vines.  The 
red  ashes,  or  scorise,  which  compose 
the  soil  of  the  valley,  have  issued  from 
a  volcanic  crater  near  its  head,  easily 
distin^^hed  for  some  distance  below 


by  its  red  hue,  called  La  Qravenne  d^ 
Montpezat.  It  is  a  regular  bowl-shaped 
orifice,  composed  of  porous  scoria;, 
roasted  like  the  slag  of  a  furnace,  or  of 
puzzolana  (here  called  gravier).  The 
crater  is  slightly  inclined  on  one  side; 
and  from  the  lowest  edge  of  its  rim  the 
lava  current  which  occupies  the  valley 
below  Montpezat  has  been  dischaiged, 
filling  the  t>eds  of  the  streams  to  a 
depth  of  130  ft.,  and  for  the  vridth  of 
nearly  A  a  m.  The  road  to  and  from 
the  bridge  leading  to  Montpezat  passes 
under  clifls  cut  through  this  eruption 
of  lava,  and  showing  on  their  face  co- 
lumns of  considerable  regularity.  A 
branch  of  the  lava  current  from  the 
Qravenne  has  descended,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  crater,  towards 
Thueyts,  into  the  Ard^he.  Volcanic 
tears,  bombs,  black  and  white  cinders, 
are  among  the  productions  of  its  lava. 

Montpezat  {Inn:  a  dirty,  miserable 
cabaret,  de  France)  is  a  poor  and  dirty 
town,  composed  of  singular  gloomy 
houses,  in  a  narrow  street,  at  the  foot 
of  the  granitic  range  of  the  Coiron 
mountains.  A  carriage-road  has  re- 
cently been  made  from  the  town  up 
the  valley,  and  over  the  bridge  be- 
hind, as  far  as  the  village  Pal  (If  hr.*8 
walk),  beyond  which,  on  the  opposite 
slope,  is  the  very  perfect  volcano  of 
Pal,  in  the  midst  of  which  rise  Scones. 

About  15  n>.  N.  of  Montpezat,  near 
Qerbier  des  Jones,  at  the  base  of  the 
Mount  Mez^ne,  is  the  swtrce  of  the 
Loire,  4711  ft.  above  the  sea -level. 
There  is  a  bridle-path  by  it  to  Le  Fuy 
(Rte.  109). 

It  is  possible  to  cross  the  mountain 
from  the  Qravenne  of  Montpezat  direct 
to  Thueyts;  the  onlv  other  way  is  to 
return  to  Pont  de  la  Baume. 

A  short  way  above  La  Baume  the 
Ard^che  is  joined  by  the  river  Alignon, 
in  whose  valley  are  situated  the  sin- 
gular craters  of  Jaitjac  and  Somllois. 
{See  Rte.  118.)  There  is  a  road  from 
Jaujac  down  the  valley  of  the  Liane  to 
L'Argenti^re. 

ITiueyts  {Fnn:  Chez  Burine  ;  far 
better  than  that  at  Montpezat)  lies  on 
the  I.  bank  of  the  Ardbche,  surrounded 
by  the  most  splendid  volcanic  scenery, 
about  4  m.  above  La  Baume  (see  Rte. 
118);  it  stands  on  a  volcaoio  current. 
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which  has  issued  from  the  same  ridge 
as  the  Oravemie  de  Moutpezat,  if  not 
fi-om  that  very  crater.  For  nearly  1  m. 
below  Thueyts  the  river  is  lined  by  the 
majestic  colonnade  of  basalt  proceeding 
from  it.  A  stair,  the  steps  of  which 
are  basaltic  prisms,  has  been  formed 
up  the  rock,  and  is  called  Escalier  du 
Hoi,  A  stream  dashing  down  into  a 
tremendous  ravine  called  La  GuetUe 
(TFnfer  forms  a  remarkable  waterfall. 

The  road  from  Aubenas  to  Nismes 
ia  that  by  which  the  silk  produced  in 
the  S.  is  transported  to  the  market  of 
Aubenas,  and  thence  transferred  to  the 
manufactories  of  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne. 
It  leaves  the  town  of  L'Argenti^re  a 
little  on  the  rt.  before  reaching 

23  Joyeuse,  a  small  town  on  the 
Baume,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes. 
An  excursion  might  be  made  hence  by 
Ruoms  and  Vallons  (famed  for  the 
oaves  in  its  vicinity)  to  the  Pont  de 
VArCf  a  natural  bridge  of  limestone 
spanning  the  river  Ard^che,  open  to  a 
height  of  90  ft.  above  it,  and  160  ft. 
wide.  It  was  once  the  common  line 
of  passage  from  the  Yivarais  into  the 
Cevennes,  and  was  fortified  in  the 
religious  wars. 

29  St,  Ambroix,  in  the  D^pt.  Gard, 
a  town  of  3000  Inhab.,  on  the  C^ze, 
surmounted  by  an  old  castle. 

The  coal  -  mines  of.  Bess^ge,  near 
which  the  road  passes,  are  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  fossil 
vegetables  occurring  in  them. 

The  rivers  C^ze  and  the  2  Qardons 
take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the 
ff antes  Cevennes, — the  wild  theatre  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Protestant 
mountaineers,  known  as  Camisards, 
or  "  Enfans  de  Dieu,"  as  they  called 
themselves ;  while  they  distinguished 
their  native  mountains,  whose  roots 
our  road  may  be  said  to  skirt  on  the 
rt.  from  St.  Ambroix  to  Ners,  by  the 
name  '*  le  Ddsert."  Their  desolating 
irmptions  and  bloody  contests  with 
the  forces  of  Louis  XIY.  spread  far 
and  wide  over  the  country  we  are  about 
to  traverse,  on  both  sides  of  our  route, 
up  to  the  very  gates  of  Nismes  and 
Alais;  and  almost  every  step  will  recall 
to  those  familiar  with  the  history  of 


that  fearful  contest  some  melancholy 
memorial  of  bloodshed  and  violence. 

19  Alais  (/nnj;  H.  du  Commerce; — 
Lion  d'Or),  an  important  manufactur- 
ing town,  contaiidng  17,831  Inhab.,  in 
the  midst  of  a  productive  coal-field, 
which  has  only  recently  begun  to  bo 
worked  to  any  extent,  and  which  fur- 
nishes iron  as  well  as  coal.  The  chief 
collieries  are  at  Grande  Combe  on  the 
railway.  They  supply  the  French 
steam-navy  at  Toulon.  There  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  Alais  numerous  iron-fur- 
naces, silk-mills,  glass-works,  and  many 
steam-engines  hard  at  work. 

The  Place  de  la  Mar^hale  is  sur* 
rounded  by  low  porticoes  or  arcades. 

The  town  contains  no  fine  buildings. 
It  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII.,  as  a 
stronghold  of  Protestantism,  and  its 
fortifications  destroyed. 

A  raUroad  connects  Alais  with 
Nismes;  trains  go  twice  a  day.  Dis- 
tance 49  kilom.  =  30  Eng.  m.  A 
branch  extends  from  Alais  to  Qrande 
Combe,  10  m. 

At  la  Tour  de  Bellot,  a  deserted 
sheep-fai'm  and  watch-tower  to  the  W. 
of  Alais,  between  it  and  Anduze,  a 
band  of  1500  Camisards,  betrayed  by  a 
miller  on  the  Garden,  who  had  sup- 
plied them  with  provisions,  were  sur- 
prised at  night  by  the  troops  of  Louis 
XIV.,  1704.  The  Camisard  outposts 
had  barely  time  to  sound  an  alarm, 
when  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  so  that 
only  the  leader  and  a  part  of  the  band 
were  able  to  issue  forth  from  the  tower 
before  it  was  invested.  The  Camisard 
chief,  Cavalier,  made  furious  efibrts 
to  drive  back  the  soldiery,  and  relieve 
his  brethren  in  the  tower,  but  in  vain. 
Its  garrison,  however,  blocked  up  every 
entry,  pouring  a  deadly  fire  from  every 
window  and  cranny,  and  were  only 
subdued,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of 
8  hours,  bv  fire  being  set  to  the  build- 
ing, in  which  298  of  them  perished, 
besides  100  left  dead  outside  the  walls. 
The  loss  of  the  king^s  troops  was  esti- 
mated at  1200  killed  and  wounded. 
Wild  justice  was  soon  after  done  by 
the  Camisards  on  the  traitorous  miller; 
he  was  seized,  condemned  to  death, 
and  led  out  to  execution  in  front  of  the 
insurgents,  who,  as  was  their  custom. 
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knelt  around  him  the  while,  offering 
up  prayers  for  his  soul.  His  2  sons, 
who  served  in  their  ranks,  refused  his 
parting  embrace,  and  looked  on  un- 
moved during  his  punishment. 

13  Vezenobre  (Stat.),  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Cevenol 
war ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Euzet,  a  vil- 
lage a  few  miles  to  the  £.,  were  put  to 
the  sword,  1704,  by  a  king's  officer,  La- 
lande.  Entering  the  town  suddenly,  he 
found  great  store  of  provisions,  heaps 
of  bread,  hams,  sausages,  and  a  bullock 
8kinned,evidently  destinedfor  the  Cami- 
sards,  whom  a  brief  search  disclosed  con- 
eealed  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  were 
the  remains  of  the  force  of  Cavalier, 
defeated  at  Nages  (Rte.  126),  and  were 
here  again  routed  with  a  loss  of  170 
killed,  including  several  prophetesses. 
Further  evidence  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Euzet  were  aiding  and  abetting  the 
rebels  was  fui-uished  by  the  discovery 
in  their  vicinity  of  one  of  those  caverns 
which  the  Camisards  conveited  into 
hospitals  and  arsenals.  It  was  filled 
with  wounded,  medicines,  arms,  and 
ammunition.  This  sealed  their  fate; 
they  were  all  slaughtered,  including 
the  patients  in  the  cavern,  and  Euzet 
was  destroyed.  Such  was  the  system 
on  which  this  exterminating  war  was 
carried  on.  The  Camiaard  commis- 
sariat was  supplied  by  requisitions  upon 
towns  and  villages,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant:  when  not  furnished  with 
good  will,  a  missive  of  this  sort  pre- 
ceded their  appearance,  addressed  to 
the  chief  men  of  the  place: — "MM., 
vous  ne  manquerez  point  de  nous  pre- 
parer demain  le  diner,  sous  peine  d'cti*e 
assi^gc  et  mia  k  feu  et  k  sang. — Cava- 
lier." 

15  Ners  (Stat.)  is  a  village  on  the  1. 
I  yank  of  the  Garden,  at  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  its  2  branches,  the 
Xjlardon  d'Anduze  and  d'Alais.  The 
river  in  winter  rolls  down  a  flood  of 
water  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  but 
in  summer  is  dried  up  to  a  few  rills  or 
threads.    Owing  to  its  impetuosity  and 


sudden  rising,  no  attempt  to  thi-ow  a 
bridge  across  it  has  succeeded. 

Not  far  from  Ners,  on  the  W.,  is 
the  Castle  of  Castelnau  (8  m.  S.  of 
Uz^).  It  is  remarkable  as  the  spot 
where  Roland,  the  chief  and  general- 
issimo of  the  Cevenol  insm'gents,  ended 
his  career,  Aug.  13,  1704.  His  pre- 
sence on  the  spot  had  probably  been 
betrayed  to  Mughal  Yillars,  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  Roland  and 
his  companions  (including  a  female 
called  Mademoiselle  de  Comelli)  were 
faat  asleep,  their  sentinel  on  the  tower 
heard  the  noise  of  horses*  feet  approach^ 
ing  at  a  gallop.  He  gave  the  alarm 
just  as  the  cavalry  were  about  to  enter. 
The  Camisards  started  up  half-naked, 
rushed  to  the  stable,  and,  mounting  the 
bare  backs  of  their  horses,  galloped  off 
for  their  lives,  but  without  saddles, 
belt,  or  spurs.  They  were  soon  over- 
taken, compelled  to  dismount,  and, 
having  been  discovered  trying  to  con- 
ceal themselves  in  a  hollow  way,  were 
forced  to  face  about.  Roland,  planting 
his  back  against  the  trunk  of  an  old 
olive-tree,  made  a  desperate  resistance; 
answering  to  the  summons,  "  Rendez- 
vous !  Bas  les  armes ! "  by  killing  3  of 
the  dragoons  with  3  successive  shots 
of  his  blunderbuss,  and  he  was  drawing 
his  pistols,  of  which  he  carried  a  row 
at  his  girdle,  when  a  musket -shot 
brought  him  down.  The  wound  was 
morl^,  and  his  companions,  seeing  his 
fall,  at  once  threw  themselves  on  his 
body,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
seiaed  and  bound  like  lambs.  The 
body  of  Roland  was  publicly  burned  at 
Nlsmes. 

19  Boucoiron  Stat.  On  a  rock  rises 
the  tall  tower  of  the  modernized  castle. 

21  Nozi^res  Stat. 

25  St.  Geniez  Stat. 

30  Pons  Stat. 

39  Mas.  de  Ponges. 

The  road  passes  near  the  limestone 
quarries,  whence  the  Romans  obtained 
tiie  material  for  the  amphitheatre  of 

49  NiSMES  Station.    (Rte.  126.) 
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PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION. 

1.  Features  of  Provence. —Climate,  People. — 2.  Mistral. — 3.  Mosquitoes.— 
4.  Fertility  and  Varied  Productions. — 5.  The  True  Garden  of  Provence. — 6. 
The  Roman  Antiquities. — 7.  Gothic  Architecture. — 8.  The  Rhone. 

§  i .  The  Englishman  who  knows  the  S.  of  France  only  from  books — who  there 
finds  Provence  described  as  the  cradle  of  Poetry  and  Romance,  the  paradise  of 
the  Troubadours,  a  land  teeming  with  oil,  wine,  silk,  and  perfumes,  has  pro- 
bably formed  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  a  region  beautiful  to  behold,  and  charming 
to  inhabit.  Excepting,  however,  in  a  small  and  favoured  district  near  Cannes, 
which  is  indeed  a  little  paradise  in  climate  and  vegetation,  these  anticipations 
will  not  be  realised  on  the  spot,  and  at  least  it  is  not  from  this  quarter  that  Franco 
deserves  the  epithet  "La  BsUe.''  Nature  has  altogether  an  arid  character; — in 
summer  a  sky  of  copper,  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  dust,  the  earth  scorched 
rather  than  parched  by  the  unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun,  which  overspread  evenr- 
thing  with  a  lurid  glare.  The  hills  rise  above  the  surface  in  masses  of  bare  rock, 
without  any  covering  of  soil,  like  the  dry  bones  of  a  wasted  skeleton.  Only  on  the 
low  grounds,  which  can  be  reached  by  irrigation,  does  any  verdure  appear.  There 
is  a  sombre,  melancholy  sternness  in  the  landscape  of  the  South.  The  aching  eye 
in  vain  seeks  to  repose  on  a  patch  of  green,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  North  would 
not  readily  purchase  the*  clear  cloudless  sky  of  Provence  with  the  verdure  of 
misty  England.  Neither  the  bush-like  vine  nor  the  mop-headed  mulberry, 
stripped  of  its  leaves  for  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  nor  the  tawny  green  olive, 
whose  foliage  looks  as  though  powdered  with  dust,  will  at  all  compensate  in  a 
picturesque  point  of  view  for  forests  of  oak,  ash,  and  beech. 

"  After  Nice,  the  austere  South  of  France,  silent,  burnt  up,  shadeless,  and 
glaring,  with  houses  all  closed,  showed  the  misery  of  a  hot  climate,  while  in 
Italy  its  luxury  had  struck  us.  The  sun  had  bleached  everything,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  thickened  with  the  perpetual  dust  of  habitual  drought,  for  here 
it  is  said  not  to  rain  for  seven  months  together  in  summer.  The  roads  were  of 
a  dusky  buffy  white;  the  farm-houses,  built  of  the  materials  nearest  at  hand,  of 
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the  same  colour  ;  roads,  soil,  houses,  men,  trees,  animals,  all  pcuiAking  of  the 
same  hue  of  universal  dust,  as  the  caterpillar  does  of  the  leaf  on  which  it  feeds. 
Now  and  then  parched  and  scanty  grass  sprang  up  among  the  clodded  earth,  and 
long-legged  sheep  were  feeding  anxiously  upon  it,  in  the  scorching  sun,  without 
a  single  tree  of  shelter.  All  the  inns,  however  miserable,  have  lai^e  remises,  to 
afford  coolness  and  shade,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  travellers  and 
horses."— P. 

The  character  of  the  people  appears  influenced  by  the  fiery  sun,  and  soil 
which  looks  as  though  it  never  cooled.  Their  fervid  temperament  knows  no 
control  or  moderation;  hasty  and  headstrong  in  disposition,  they  are  led  by  very 
slight  religious  or  political  excitement,  on  sudden  impulses,  to  the  committal  of 
acts  of  violence  unknown  in  the  North.  They  are  rude  in  manner,  coarse  in 
aspect,  and  harsh  in  speech,  their  patois  being  unintelligible,  even  to  the  French 
themselves,  not  imlike  the  Spanish  dialect  of  Catalonia.  From  the  loudness  of 
tone  and  energy  of  gesture,  they  appear  always  as  though  going  to  fight  when 
merely  carrying  on  an  ordinary  conversation.  The  traveller  who  happens  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  ruffianly  porters  at  Avignon  will  be  able  to  judge  if  this 
be  an  exaggerated  picture. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  complain  of  the  climate  of  England  should  be  sent  to 
try  that  of  the  South  of  France.  If  they  expect  an  unvarying  serene  sky  and 
warm  temperature,  they  will  be  wofuUy  disappointed.  The  variations  between 
summer  and  winter  are  marked  by  the  dead  olive,  and  vine-trees  killed  by  the 
frost;  and  the  torrid  influence  of  summer  by  the  naked  beds  of  torrents  left 
without  water.  In  many  years  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  the  quantity  is  commonly  very  small:  the  great  heats  occur 
between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  end  of  September,  yet  even  in  summer 
scorching  heat  alternates  with  the  most  piercing  cold;  and  the  vicissitudes  are 
so  sudden  and  severe,  that  strong  persons,  much  more  invalids,  should  beware 
how  they  yield  to  the  temptation  of  wearing  thin  clothing,  and  of  abandoning 
cloaks  and  great-ooats. 

§  2.  The  cause  of  these  sudden  changes  in  temperature  is  the  Mistral  or 
N.  W.  wind,  one  of  the  scourges  of  Provence,  from  the  occurrence  of  which  no 
season  is  exempt.  It  is  a  most  violent,  bitterly  cold,  and  drying  wind,  which 
fills  the  atmosphere  with  a  yellow  haze,  and  is  very  painful  to  the  eyes  and  face. 
It  prevails  chiefly  in  spring  all  along  the  coast,  and  up  the  Rh6ne  as  far  as 
Valence. 

"VoiUh  le  vent,  le  tourbillon,  Touragan,  les  diables  d^chatnes  qui  veulent 
emporter  votre  chftteau;  quel  ebranlement  universell"  are  the  words  in  which 
Madame  de  Sevigni  deacTihea  it:  it  overthrows  at  times  the  largest  trees  ;  their 
branches  generally  grow  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  cutting  blasts,  and  while 
it  rages,  vessels  are  not  unfrequently  prevented  putting  out  to  sea  in  the  teeth  of 
it.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Melamborias 
of  Strabo,  which  he  describes  as  sweeping  stones  and  gravel  from  the  ground. 
It  is  sufficient  to  blow  a  man  from  his  horse.  ''In  the  winter  months,  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  the  weather  is  truly  charming,  with  the  mistral  very 
rarely." 

§  3.  Another  plague  of  the  South  of  France  is  the  mosquitoes,  cousins,  or 
moucherons,  which,  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  North,  unaccustomed  to  their  ve- 
nomous bite,  will  alone  suffice  to  destroy  all  pleasure  in  travelling.  They  appear 
in  May,  and  last  sometimes  to  November;  and  the  only  good  wbuch  the  mistral 
effects  is  that  it  modifies  theintenselv  hot  air  of  summer,  and  represses,  momen- 
tarily, these  pestilential  insects.  They  are  not  idle  by  day,  but  it  is  at  night 
that  the  worn-out  traveller  needing  repose  is  most  exposed  to  the  excruciating 
torments  inflicted  by  this  cruel  insect.  Woe  to  him  who  for  the  sake  of  cool- 
ness leaves  his  window  open  for  a  minute;  attracted  by  the  light,  they  will  pour 
in  by  myriads.    It  is  better  to  be  stifled  by  the  most  oppressive  heat  than  to  go 
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mad.  Even  closed  shutters  and  a  mosquito  curtain  {oousiniere)^  with  which  all 
beds  in  good  inns  are  provided,  are  ineffectual  in  protecting  the  sleeper.  A 
scrutiny  of  the  walls,  and  a  butcherv  of  all  that  appear,  may  lessen  the  number 
of  enemies  ;  but  a  single  one  effectmg  an  entry,  after  closing  the  curtains  and 
tucking  up  the  bed-clothes  with  the  utmost  care,  dues  all  the  mischief.  The 
sufferer  awakes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  a  state  of  fever,  and  adieu  to  all 
further  prospect  of  rest.  The  pain  inflicted  by  the  bites  is  bad  enough,  but  it 
is  the  air  of  triumph,  with  which  the  enemy  blows  his  trumpet,  the  tingling, 
agonising  buzzing  which  fills  the  air,  gradually  advancing  nearer  and  nearer, 
announcmg  the  certainty  of  a  fresh  attack,  wMch  carries  the  irritation  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

The  pain  and  swellings  usuallv  last  for  several  days,  and  there  is  no  remedy 
but  patience.  The  state  of  the  olood  at  the  time,  however,  considerably  modi- 
fies or  increases  the  amount  and  duration  of  suffering.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
female  only  which  inflicts  the  sting.  Mosquitoes,  of  course,  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  S.  of  France,  but  there  the  traveller  from  the  N.  will  probably  first  en- 
counter them;  and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  prepared. 

The  scoi'pion  is  not  uncommon  m  Languedoc  and  Provence,  and  even  now  and 
then  makes  his  entrance  into  the  houses,  being  brought  in  along  with  fire- wood; 
and  it  is  even  not  uncommon  to  discover  it  in  the  folds  of  the  bed-curtains  or 
sheets.  Instances,  however,  of  persons  being  bitten  by  this  foul  insect  are  very 
rare  indeed :  from  its  nature  it  is  fearful,  and,  when  discovered,  endeavours  to 
run  ftway  and  hide  itself. 

§  4.  The  foregoing  description  of  Provence  and  Bas  Languedoc  has  been 
limited  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture:  it  remains  to  examine  de  resources,  fer- 
tility, and  curiosities  of  the  country. 

Its  valleys,  and  lowlands  accessible  to  irrigation,  are  most  fertile ;  and  the 
earth,  where  it  can  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  moisture,  teems  with  varied 
productions  all  the  year  round.  Before  the  spring  is  over,  the  mulberry -trees, 
which  line  the  roads  and  cross  the  fields,  in  ugly  cabbage-headed  rows,  are 
stripped  of  their  juicy  foliage,  to  feed  the  silkworm — silk  alone  being  a  source 
of  immense  and  increasing  wealth  in  the  S.  provinces  of  France.  Early  in 
summer  comes  the  corn-harvest,  the  crops  having  grown,  for  the  most  part, 
under  the  boughs  of  the  mulbeny,  olive,  or  vine;  sunshine  and  soil  sufficing  for 
both.  Autumn  is  the  season  of  the  vintage;  and  the  wines  of  Lunel  and  Fron- 
tignan  have  a  widely-established  reputation,  though  the  bulk  of  the  produce  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  for  mixing  with  other  sorts.  Chestnuts  are 
another  crop  collected  in  the  same  season,  and  furnishing  a  store  of  wholesome 
food  for  the  peasant  during  winter.  The  winter  has  set  in  before  the  olives  are 
gathered  and  pressed.  A  visit  to  the  market-placein  every  town  will  show  with 
what  abundance  the  earth  brings  fbrth  fruits  and  vegetables  of  endless  variety — 
grapes,  figs,  melons,  almonds,  citrons,  mushrooms,  tomataa,  truffles,  ftc.  The 
drying  and  preserving  of  fruits  of  various  kinds  is  a  great  source  of  mercantile 
w^th  to  Provence. 

§  5.  There  is  one  little  corner  of  Provence  which  combines  remarkable  pic- 
tm-esque  beauty  with  a  climate  so  serene  and  warm,  and  well  protected  from 
injurious  blasts,  that  its  productions  are  almost  tropical  in  their  nature.  This 
is  a  narrow  strip  in  the  Department  of  the  Yar,  bordering  on  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  from  Toulon  to  Nice,  stretching  inland  to  Grasse  and  Dra- 
guignan.  In  this  favoured  region,  the  true  garden  of  Provence,  the  real  paradise 
of  the  Troubadours,  in  the  v^leys,  and  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the  small  mountain- 
chains  of  Les  Maures  and  Les  Estrelles,  sheltered  from  the  injurious  mistral,  and 
open  only  to  the  S.,  the  aloe,  the  cactus,  the  pine  of  Aleppo,  the  umbrella-pine,  the 
pomegranate,  the  orange,  and  even  the  palm-tree,  may  be  seen  flourishing  in  the 
open  air.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  St.  Maxime,  Hy^res,  Antibes,  and  Cannes, 
whose  gardens,   luxuriant  with  aromatic  herbs,   heliotropes,  orange-flowers. 
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jasminee,  kc,  supply  the  perfume-distilleries  of  Grasse,  where  more  scents, 
pomades,  esseuces,  &c.,  are  made  than  in  any  town  in  Europe,  save  Paris. 

§  6.  The  chief  attraction,  however,  of  these  southern  provinces  is  their  i^onvin 
remains,  not  surpassed  in  beauty  and  presei-vation  by  any  in  Italy.  No  traveller 
should  miss  seeing  the  Pont  du  Qard,  between  Avignon  and  Nismes,  and  the 
widls  of  the  Theatre  at  Orange,  stupendous  and  most  impressive  structures, 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  great  people  that  raised  them ;  the  Amphitheatres 
of  Kismes  and  Aries,  though  far  less  enormous  than  the  Colosseum,  are  more 
interesting  on  account  of  their  better  preservation.  The  Mav^n  Cat^'e  b  a  g^ni 
of  architecture :  the  monuments  at  St.  He'my,  and  the  arch  at  Orange,  are  also  of 
great  excellence,  bosides  many  other  curious  relics,  which  are  described  in  their 
proper  place.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  Roman  aqueduct  with  that 
recently  erected  to  convey  water  to  Marseilles,  at  Roquefavour. 

§  7.  The  student  of  Christian  architecture  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in 
the  churches  of  Aries  and  its  vicinity,  of  St.  Gilles,  of  Aix,  of  Avignon  (the 
cathedral),  where  the  stupendous  Papal  palace  is  also  a  very  interesting  his- 
torical  monument,  and  many  more. 

In  these  and  other  mediaeval  monuments  of  S.  E.  France  the  traveller  will  not 
fail  to  observe  the  long-perpetuated  influence  of  Roman  architecture  on  the 
ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  district,  which  still  retains  its  Roman  name  of  the 
Procince^  par  excellence.  "  A  marked  difference  of  character  prevails  between 
the  church  architecture  of  the  S.  of  France  and  that  of  the  N.,  in  the  smallness 
of  the  windows,  designed  no  doubt  to  exclude  the  glare  and  heat.  This  gives 
the  southern  churches  a  much  greater  solemnity  than  those  immense  lantern- 
structures  of  the  N. :  unless  where  the  windows  are  entirely  filled  with  stained 
glass,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  influence  of  climate 
evidently  gave  rise  to  the  distinctions  in  the  tw^o  styles." — E,  o.  S. 

§  8.  The  Rhone,  the  great  highway  to  Provence  and  to  Italy,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  steamera,  is  not  of  commercial  utility  proportioned  to  its  length  and 
volume,  owing  to  its  turbulence  and  shifting  sand-banks.  Yet  it  is  a  noble  river, 
and  its  scenery  very  striking,  and  some  have  preferred  it  to  the  Rhine;  but,  in 
truth,  the  two  have  a  totally  different  character,  and  each  its  own  excellences: 
the  writer  of  this,  however,  cannot  conceal  his  preference  for  the  Qerman 
stream.  The  traffic  upon  the  Rhine  is  at  least  fourfold  greater  tlian  that  on  the 
Rhdne.  The  Rhine  is  navigated  by  42  steamers,  and,  although  there  are  28  at 
present  on  the  Rhdne,  they  make  on  an  average  only  50  passages  in  the  year, 
while  a  great  part  of  the  Rhenish  steamers  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
weeks,  in  action  all  the  year  through. 

The  works  which  will  best  afford  detailed  information  respecting  Provence  and 
the  S.  of  France  are — Millin,  'Voyage  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France;*  Frossard, 
'Tableau  de  NImes;'  Merim^e,  'Rapport  sur  les  Monumens  du  Midi  de  la 
France'  (for  architecture);  and  Hughes'  '  Itinerary  of  Provence  and  the  Rhdne. 


ROUTE  125.  every  morning  from  the  Quai  on  the 

.         /  V  I  rt.  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  except  when  the 

THE  bh6ne  (b)-lyon8  TO  AVIGNON  .  f  ^  ^^^^  '^  autumn,  or  the  river 
AND  AKua,  BY  viBNNE,  VALENCE,  is  too  hiffh  to  alio w  them  to  pass  under 
OBANQE.  ^e  bridges,  or  too  low,  which  some- 

By  land,  263  kilom.»"  163  Eng.  m.     times  happens.    The  hour  of  departure 
By  water  to  Aries,  285  kilom.  varies,  according  to  the  season,  from 

Steamers,  belonging  to  several  com-  5  to  7  a. M.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
panies,  but  almost  without  exception  voyage  varies  aocoixling  to  the  effi- 
managed  by  English  engineers,  start    ciency  of  the  steamers.     "The    £x- 
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press"  steamboats  profess  to  descend 
to  Avignon  in  7  hours,  and  return 
upwards  to  Lyons  in  10.  Other  boats 
make  the  voyage  to  Avignon,  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  165  £ng.  m.,  in  10 
or  1 1  hrs. ;  while  some,  starting  in  the 
afternoon,  stop  at  Valence  for  the 
night.  They  take  carriages  at  a  charge 
varying  from  60  fr.  for  a  light  cal^he 
to  160  for  ft-ae^ike.  The  captain  ma- 
nages the  embarkation  and  landing  of 
carriages,  transporting  them  to  and 
from  the  hotel.  The  passenger^s  fare 
varies  from  10  to  20  or  30  fr.,  so  that 
it  is  cheaper  than  posting  for  a  party  in 
a  light  carriage  (?).  They  are  by  no 
means  clean,  and  are  often  crowded 
with  merchandise.  There  is  a  Restau- 
rant on  board.  They  touch  at  Vienne, 
Toumon,  Valence,  Avignon,  Beaucaire, 
Aries.  It  is  very  advisable  to  go 
either  by  railway  when  opened  or  by 
water  down  the  Rhdne,  as  the  road  is 
bad.  It  scarcely  answers  for  passengers 
to  ascend  the  river,  as  the  vessels  take 
as  long  as  the  diligences. 

Dilifjences*  run  daily,  along  the  1. 
bank,  to  Valence,  and  many  more 
,    between  the  intermediate  towns. 

Railroad  from  Valence  to  Avignon 
was  opened  1854.  From  Lyons  to 
Valence  will  be  finished  1855. 

There  is  little  interest  at  first  in  the 
banks  of  the  Rh6ne,  after  getting  clear 
of  Lyons,  its  bustling  quays  and  tall 
stately  houses,  and  passing, 

rt.,  the  junction  of  the  Sa6ne  with 
the  Rhdne, — 

**  Ubi  Rhodanns  ingens  nmne  pnerapido  fluit, 
AxBrqae  dufaitans  quo  suoa  caraoa  agat 
Tacitus  quietis  alliiit  ripas  vadia,"— &«eca. 

under  the  wire  suspension-bridge  of 
La  Mulati^re,  which  carries  the  Rly.  to 
St.  Etienue  over  the  Sa6ne  (Rte.  1 1 8). 
The  junction  of  the  Rhodanus  and  Arar 
originally  took  place  nearly  2  m.  higher 
up,  until  1770,  w^henthe  architect  Per- 
rache  constructed  dykes  between  the 
rivers,  and  gained  from  the  water  the 

*  By  land,  263  kilom.  •«  163  Eng.  m. 

The  putt-road  quita  Lyons,  after  traversing 
the  Rhone,  by  the  Pauhourg  GniUoti^re,  passes 
on  the  I.  the  detached  Fort  de  la  Matte,  one  of 
the  modern  defences  of  Lyons,  named  after  an 
old  castle  occupied  by  Henri  IV.  at  liis  mar- 
riage with  Marie  de  Medicis,  and,  shortly  before 
retching 

8  St.  Fona,  enters  the  Dept.  de  I'ls^re. 


long  tongue  of  land  now  partly  occu- 
pied by  an  important  suburb  of  Lyons. 
Ceesar  appears  to  have  visited  the  junc- 
tion from  his  description  of  it:  **Arar 
in  Rhodanuminfluitincredibili  lenitate, 
ita  ut  oculis  in  utram  partem  fluat,  ju- 
dicari  non  possit."     (See  p.  376.) 

The  united  waters  form  a  broad  ma- 
jestic flood ;  the  banks  are  studded  with 
small  villages,  scattered,  among  willow 
and  poplar  avenues. 

1.  The  high  road  along  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Rhdne  is  often  out  of  order  ;  a  series 
of  ups  and  downs,  liable  to  constant    1^ 
injury  from  the  torrents  descending        * 
from  the  hills  across  it;  but,  above  all, 
tremendously  cut  up  by  the  immense      ^ 
number    of    broad- wheeled    waggons     ^ 
which  traverse  it  at  all  seasons.     Even    ^ 
though  the  Rhdne,  the  largest  river  in  ^*^ 
France,  runs  parallel  with  it,  such  is      ^ 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  per-    ^ 
versity  of  the  navigation,  from  shifting     ,j 
sand-bonks,  that  the  transport  up  its    '^ 
valley  of  most  of  the  bulky  articles  the 
produce  of  Provence,  soap,  oils,  silk,        , 
dried  fmits,  &o.,  and  of  the  colonial  ^! 
imports  of  Marseilles,  is  made  on  the 
axle.     Every  mile  or  two  the  road  is   ^ 
I  studded  with  enormoUs  bam-like  Re-    k"^' 
mises,   whose  open  portals  yawn  ins    ^ 
vitingly  to  receive  in  their  shade  the,y^ 
loaded  waggon  and  its  6  or  8  horses. 
They  have  a  cabaret  or  carter's  hostel  ^  , 
attached  to  them.  ^^* 

The  traveller  "journeys  onwards  in 
the  dazzling  dreariness  of  the  sunshine, 
amidst     clouds    of    intolerable    dust, 
crossed  ever  and  anon  by  long  caravans   s 
of  roulage,  drawn  by  tall  mules." 

rt.   The  railway  to  St.  Etienne  (Rte. 
118)  continues  near  the  water's  edge  as  ^ 
far  as  the  dirty  manufacturing  town  of     * 

rt.    Givors,  distinguished  at  a  dis-     ^ 
tance  by  the  smoke  of  its  glass-houses.    , 
It  is  a  place  of  some  importance  from  * 
its  position  on  the  railway,  and  at  the     ,^ 
mouth  of  the  canal,  wliich  brings  down    ^ 
coal,  iron,  &c.,  from  Rive  de  Gier  (see 
Rte.  118).    Its  population  is  4900.  Cm-     J^ 
nibuses  run  between  Givors  and  Vienne,  ^ 
corresponding  with  the  railway  trains. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne,  from 
Lyons  to  Valence,  a  "  poste  aux  Anes," 
or  relays  of  donkeys,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  bargemen  and  such  persons, 
was,  at  one  time  established.    The  ovd- 
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tivatlon  of  the  vine  is  very  general  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienne  :   vine- 

I    yards  here  co'ter  all  the  slope?. 

5  1.*  Fufnn^.A  {Inn:  Table  Ronde, 
best,  but  charfes  high,  and  not  clean.) 
Vienne,  a  town  of  19,052  Inhab., 
stretches  its  buildings  along  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Rhdne,  faced  by  a  tolerably 
handsome  quay,  at  the  foot  of  pre- 
cipitous hills,  and  runs  up  a  small 
1  valley  between  2  heights  :  the  one, 
Mont  Salomon,  crowned  by  a  ruined 
castle  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  other, 
Mont  Pipety  originally  a  foiiified  camp 
of  the  Romans.  The  Castle  of  S'alomon 
passes  with  the  common  people  for  the 
prison  of  Pilate,  who  was  banished  to 
Vienne  in  Oaul,  according  to  Eusebius 
and  others,  after  his  retui-n  from  Judaea 
to  Rome. 

From  the  valley  behind  Vienne,  the 
Q^re  issues  out  into  the  Rhdne,  turn- 
ing in  its  passage  many  mill-wheels, 
and  giving  activity  to  manu&ctures  of 
coarse  cloth,  pasteboard,  iron-foi-ges,  &c. 
Vienne  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  France,  having  been  already  a 
flouriBhing  place  befoi'e  Lyons  is  known 
to  have  existed.  It  is  mentioned  by 
C»sar,  by  Ausonius,  in  the  line, 

"  Accolit  Alpinii  opulenU  Vienna  calonis,** 
and  by  Martial,  who  calls  it  "  opulenta 
Vienna,"  and  it  is  natural  to  expect  to 
find  some  remains  of  its  Roman  pos- 
sessors. Besides  numerous  water-con- 
duits and  substructions  of  masonry, 
the  chief  Roman  building  is  a  Temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  in  form  somewhat  like  the 
Maison  Carree  at  Nismes,  but  much 
injured  during  the  middle  ages  by 
having  the  interstices  of  its  columns 
built  up  with  masonry,  and  the  columns 
themselves  rasped  to  bring  them  to  a 
level  with  the  walls,  in  order  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  church.  It  is  now  a 
micseunif  and  contains  a  number  of 
sculptured  and  architectural  fragments 
found  in  and  about  the  town,  a  very 
rich  frieze,  capitals  of  columns,  &c.  A 
Greyhound,  in  marble,  two  Boys  quar- 
relling about  a  Biixl  (a  common  subject 
of  antique  sculpture),  and  2  copper 
*  Thepostroad continaei  through 
8  St.  Symphorian,  at  a  eonaidenble  dutance 
from  the  river,  but  it  approaehea  It  at 


Dolphins  found  in  the  Rh6ne,  are  worth, 
notice. 

Behind  the  Place  du  Pilori  is  a  lofty 
double  arch  and  vault,  with  pillars 
inside,  called  Arche  de  Triomphe,  but  in 
reality  part  of  the  portico  of  the  ancient 
Forum.  It  now  leads  to  the  modem 
theatre,  and  is  unimportant. 

On  the  slopes  of  Mont  Pipet  the  re- 
mains of  the  seats  of  a  Roman  theatre 
may,^  it  is  said,  be  traced  among  the 
vineyards,  but  they  are  very  incon- 
siderable.  Lastly,  outside  the  town, 
below  it,  is  the  Roman  obelisk,  or 
Aiffuille,  described  p.  427.  i 

The  Cathedral  of  8t.  Maurice  is  a  { 
stately  and  interesting  edifice  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  raised  upon 
an  elevated  basement  or  parvis,  facing 
the  river,  on  a  line  with  the  bridge, 
and  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of 
steps.  Its  W.  front,  flanked  by  2  mas- 
sive towers,  is  rich  in  flamboyant  orna- 
ments, but  they  are  clumsy  and  with- 
out delicacy.  It  was  much  mutilated, 
like  all  the  churches  on  the  Rh6ne,  by 
the  fanatic  Huguenot  soldiery  (1562), 
less  than  30  years  after  its  completion. 
The  interior  wants  height.  The  pointed 
roof,  painted  blue,  and  sprinkled  with 
stars,  and  the  4  compai*tments  nearest 
to  the  W.  end,  seem  of  the  same^age, 
viz.  15th  or  16th  centy.  The  pillars 
of  the  choir,  and  the  apses  at  the  E. 
end,  are  said  to  be  of  the  12th  centy. 
The  delicate  carving  of  the  capitals  and 
of  other  ornaments  is  very  remarkable. 
There  are  no  transepts.  A  marble 
monument  of  an  Archbishop  Mont-  < 
morin,  on-  the  rt.  of  the  altar,  though 
much  vaunted,  seems  a  heavy  piece  of 
work;  its  artist  was  called  Michel  An- 
gelo  Slodtz.  The  N.  porch  retains  , 
some  statues  in  a  stiff  style. 

The  Romanesque  tower  of  St.  Andre 
le  Bas  will  be  admired  by  the  architect 
for  its  composition  and  proportions; 
but  the  cloister,  so  interesting  for  the 
varied  sculpture  of  its  capitals,  is  now 
included  in  a  private  garden,  and  its 
pillars  built  up  in  a  wall. 

In  the  suburb  Pont  I'Evdque,  in  a  i 
hill  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  G^re,  tliere  | 
is  a  lead-mine. 

Many  who  have  occupied  themselves  l 
in  tracing  the  route  of  Hannibal   over 
the  Alps  suppose  that  he  quitted  the 
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1.  bank  of  the  Rhdne  at  Vienne  (which 
was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Alio- 
broges),  proceeding  hence,  by  Bour- 
gouin  and  Yenne,  to  the  Little  St. 
Bernard. 

Vienne  ia  interesting  as  the  cradle 
of  Christianity  in  the  West :  the  Epistle 
of  its  early  Martyrs  to  their  brethren 
in  the  £.  is  a  very  instructive  and 
perfectly  authentic  document. 

Vienne  was  capital  of  the  Ist  king* 
dom  of  Burgundy  in  the  5th  centy., 
and  at  a  later  period  was  the  capital 
and  residence  of  the  Dauphins.  A  cele- 
brated ecclesiastical  council  held  here 
1307,  and  presided  over  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment V.  and  Philippe  le  Bel,  condemned 
the  Order  of  the  Templars.  The  arch- 
bishops long  enjoyed  considerable  tem- 
poral sway :  they  had  the  privilege  of 
naming  the  governor  of  the  forts  Salo- 
mon and  Pipet,  who  was  always  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral,  but  had  a  mili- 
tary deputy  under  him. 

A  suspoision  -  bridge,  reconstructed 
since  184-0,  the  previous  one  having 
been  washed  down  by  the  inundation, 
connects  Vienne  with, 

rt.,  its  suburb,  St.  Colombe,  where 
stands  by  the  water  side  an  old  square 
tourer,  sometimes  called  "Tour  de  Mau- 
conseil,"  from  a  tradition  that  Pilate 
threw  himself  off  from  the  top  of  it. 
In  reality  it  was  built  by  Philippe  de 
Yalois  as  a  tSte-du-pont  to  the  original 
stone  bridge,  destroyed  by  the  Rhdne, 
1651,  except  the  trunks  of  some  of  its 
piers,  still  visible  when  the  water  is  low. 

Diligences  daily  to  Grenoble  (Rte. 
131)  and  Lyons,  and  omnibuses  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Rh6ne  to  Givors, 
to  meet  the  trains  on  the  railway  to 
St.  Etienne  and  Lyons  (Rte.  118). 

1.  Immediately  below  Vienne,  in  the 
midst  of  a  field,  on  the  rt.  of  the  road 
to  Avignon,  stands  a  Roman  obelisk, 
called  V Aiguille,  76  ft.  high,  rising 
from  a  square  base,  pierced  by  a  double 
arch,  and  supported  at  the  angles  by 
pillars  of  clumsy  proportions.  The 
whole  is  of  excellent  masonry,  the 
stones  being  fastened  together,  not  b^ 
mortar,  but  by  iron  clamps.  Its  desti- 
nation is  unknown,  and  it  bears  no 
trace  of  an  inscription,  but  was  pro- 
bably a  sepulchral  monument. 

rt.  The  uniformity  of  the  vine-clad 


slopes  which  border  the  river  is  re- 
lieved by  the  lofty  irregular  ridge  and 
picturesque  outline  oi  Mont  Pitas,  3516 
ft.  above  the  sea-level,  a  member  of  the 
chain  of  hills  which  divides  the  Rh6ne 
from  the  Loire.        | 

rt.  Ampuis.*  At|  its  base  is  a  small 
village,  from  the  j&at  behind  which 
rise  the  sunny  slopes  of  Cdte  Sdtie, 
called  "the  burnt  side,"  from  their 
happy  exposure  to  the  sun,  which, 
striking  full  on  them,  as  on  a  forcing 
wall,  matures  the  excellent  wine  named 
after  them.  3  m.  below  the  hills  of 
C6te  RAtie  is 

rt.  Condrieux,  a  town  of  4000  Inhab., 
famed  for  its  wines;  it  has  a  suspen- 
sion-bridge over  the  lUidne. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  f 
abounds  with  rolled  nobles,  which  in  . 
places  almost  exclusively  compose  it;  I 
vet  upon  this  grows  the  mulberry -tree  | 
m  vast  quantities,  flanted  in  rows  | 
across  the  fields,  whfle  beneath,  and  | 
in  spite  of  its  shade,  luxuriant  crops  of  | 
com  are  produced.       ' 

rt.  There  is  another  suspension- 
bridge  at  Serri^res,  and  hence  a  road 
strikes  off  to  Annonay.  (Rte.  119.) 

rt.  The  chiu-ch  of  Champagne  is  a 
Romanesque  edifice  of  the  13th  centy., 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  anti- 
quary, on  account  of  the  singular  baA- 
reliefs  with  which  its  outer  walls  are 
incrusted,  consisting  of  heads  of  ani- 
mals, monsters,  &c.,  and  for  the  sculp- 
tured cornice  running  under  the  roof. 
Some  of  these  carvings  have  been  con- 
jectured to  belong  to  a  more  ancient 
structure.  Two  of  them  represent 
David  and  Goliah,  and  Judith^  and 
Holofemes.  The  interior  ends  in  an 
apse  at  the  £.  The  grand  portal  is 
decorated  above  with  6  bas-reliefs  in 
medallions,  representing,  1.  a  satyr;  2. 
alien  couchant;  3  and  4.  2  young  fauns; 
5.  a  tiger;  6.  a  group  of  2  genii  em- 
bracing. The  meaning  of  these  sculp- 
tures seems  difficult  to  explain. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  towns  of 
Andance,  Champagne,  Annonay,  though 

*  The  Post'Tond  oontlnnet  near  to  the  RhAne 
until  Almost  opposite  Ampuis,  where  it  turns 
away  to  the  station. 

13  Aiiberive,  situated  outside  the  village, 
which  it  leaves  on  the  rt. 

6  Fea({e  de  Bouisillon.    A  toll  here. 
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on  the  rt.  bauk  of  the  Rhdne,  belonged 
to  Dauphine,  having  been  ancient  pos- 
sessions  of  the  Daubhins  of  Vienne. 

1.*  St.  RamberR  Just  below  this 
the  Bh6ne  passes  from  the  Dcpt.  de 
ris^re  into  that  of  La  Drdme.  A 
branch  Raihcay  is  projected  from  St. 
Rambert  to  Qrenoble. 

rt.  The  road  from  St.  Etienne  to 
Marseilles,  by  Annonay,  descends 
through  a  gap  in  the  vine-clad  granite 
hills  near 

rt.  Andance  (Rte.  119),  and  crosses 
the  Rhdne,  a  Uttle  lower  down,  by  the 
iuspension^ndge  of 


1.  St.  Valliert  ( 
Sauvage,  fair),  a  ti 
consiBting  of  a  loi 
on  a  terrace  above 
a  lai^ge  modecn  ci 
numerous  silk-mills 


Poste  or  Grand 

of  2455  Inhab., 

street,  extending 

'he  Rh6ne.     It  has 

teau.     There  are 

lere. 


Behind  the  town,  m  the  gorge  of  the 
Qalaure,  rise  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Vols;  and  near  it  is'  the 
Moche  Taille'e,  a  passage  cut  in  the  rock, 
through  which  a  small  road  is  carried. 

1.  The  Chdteau  de  Ponsas  (derived, 
by  the  vulgar,  from  Pontius  Pilate, 
who,  according  to  the  tradition,  ended 
his  days  here  by  thi*owing  himself  from 
the  rock)  is  a  fine  object,  frowning 
with  towers  and  battlements  over  river 
and  village  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
precipice. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhdne  is  narrowed 
to  a  pass,  by  rocks  projecting  on  either 
side,  on  approaching  Tain.  Nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  considerable 
river  Doux,  which  is  crossed  by  a  wire 
bridge,  \ 

(  1.  A  lofty  round*topped  hill,  with  a 
scanty  scarf  of  blafck  bushes  round  its 
shoulder,  pushes  forward  its  naked  and 
almost  precipitous  Mdes  into  the  river, 
which,  along  witli  the  road,  winds 
closely  round  its  biue.  On  doubling 
the  sort  of  cape  wkich  it  forms,  its 
southern  side  will  ba  found  to  consist 
of  a  more  gradual  llope,  descending 
in  a  succession   of  steps,  or  terraces, 


mit,  once,  perhaps,  a  hermit's  cell. 
On  its  favoured  slopes  the  sun  plays 
all  day  long,  maturing  the  juices  of 
its  grapes,  which  produce  the  Hermit- 
age wine,  one  of  the  finest  which 
grows  on  the  Rhdne.  The  white  sort 
will  keep  for  half  a  century ;  the 
red,  of  the  best  quality,  is  sent  to 
Bordeaux,  to  be  mixed  with  clarets  of 
first  growth,  principally  the  kinds  ex- 
ported to  England,  which  derive  from 
it,  and  not  from  brandy,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  that  body  which  fits 
them  for  exportation,  and  adapts  them 
to  the  English  palate.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  vineyard  does  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  300  acres,  and  of  this  only  a 
part  near  the  centre,  where  a  calcareous 
band  traverses  the  gneiss  rock,  pro- 
duces first-rate  wines;  the  soil  below  is 
too  rich,  and  above  is  too  cold.  The 
hill  is  divided  among  numerous  pro- 
prietors; it  is  cultivated  with  vast  la- 
bour, and  at  g^reat  expense;  the  vines 
are  manured  with  sheep  or  horse  dung. 
The  grape  grown  for  the  red  wine  is 
called  Ceras,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Shiraz,  in  Pei-sia,  by  one 
of  the  hermits  of  thi  mountain. 

1.*  Tain  (Inns,  Vnere  cabai^ets),  a 
town  of  2338  Inhab.,  connected  by  a 
wire  suspension-bridge,  the  fii-st,  on  a 
lai^e  scale,  erected  ii  France,  with 

rt.  Toumou,  one  Af  the  chief  towns 
oftheDcpt.derAi-delphe  (4522  Inhab.).  . 
Above  the  bridge  I  the  pictuixjsque  \ 
towere  of  the  old  cakle  oi  the  Counts 
of  Toumon  and  Duci  de  Soubise  rise 
on  a  precipitous  rocli  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills;  it  is  now  converted  into  the 
purposes  of  a  mairie,  Vribunal,  and  a  , 
prison.  Below  the  bridge,  at  the  water 
side,  stands  the  CoU'ije  Jx'oyal,  originally 
founded  by  the  Cardinal  de  Touruon, 
a  favourite  of  Francis  I.  (1542),  and  a 
few  years  after,  1561,  delivered  over  to 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits  in  order  to  extir- 
pate the  seeds  of  Protestantism,  and 
they  maintained  their  post  here  until 
the  suppres<iion  of  the  Order  in  1 7t>6 


formed  by  the  natural  divisions  of  the  |  It  next   became   an    Ecole    Militairo, 


slaty  beds  of  gneiss  rock,  all  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  vines.  This 
is  the  celebrated  vineyard  of  V  Hermit- 
age,  named  from  the  ruin  on  its  sum- 

*  Poxt-romf.— 9  St.  Rmmbat. 
t  IS  St.  Valllor. 


//m;    H.     de     I'Europe,     exorbitant 


Diligences  run  from  Tain  to  Romans 
on  the  Is^re,  on  the  way  to  Grenoble. 
(Rte.  132.) 

•  Port-r.-od.— U  Tain. 


V  dyr,....J  (ir-j-^f^fJUJ^  './..y-  ^  f. 
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NCE.      lioufe  1 25.  -  The  Rhona  (B)  - 

1.  The  ©a77ey  of  the  river  Tsere,  one  of  "^ —  *-  —  ^^ 
the  chief  tributarie  i  of  the  Rhdne, 
riising  at  the  foot  of  he  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard, now  opens  out  into  a  wide  and 
monotonous  plain,  after  traversing 
which,  and  being  crc  wed  itself  by  the 
high  road,  on  a  han  [some  bridge  of  7 
arches,  the  river  falL  into  the  Rhdne. 
Its  waters  have  usindly  a  black  tint 
contrasting  with  the  white  muddy 
Rhdne.  Hannibal  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
by  ascending  this  valley,  having  passed 
the  Rhdne  lower  down,  perhaps  near 
Roquemaure.        ^^ 

1.  The  vista,  opening  out  through 
the  valley  of  the  Is^re,  is  terminated 
by  the  majestic  snowy  mass  of  Mont 
Blanc,  clearly  distinguished  from  among 
the  Alps  of  Dauphine;  a  magnificent 
object,  although  70  or  80  m.  distant 
as  the  crow  flies.  The  deck  of  the 
steamer  is  too  low  to  command  it,  but 
it  is  well  seen  from  the  road,  or  rt. 
bank. 

*rt.  The  picturesque  white  feudal 
castle,  ChAteavboiirg^  perched  on  a  pe- 
destal of  rock,  projecting  into  the 
Rhdne,  with  a  little  h^let  at  its  foot, 
stands  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 


B)  —  Valence, 

*vt-'  V'JVi  WuC* 
Try  here  the  sparkling  St.  Peray,  an 
excellent  wine,  not  inferior  to  Cham- 
pagne. It  costs  here  2  fr.  the  bottle, 
and  Ch&teauneuf  des  Papes  1^  fr. 

The  steamer  passes  the  town  and  the 
Citadel,  which  is  conspicuous  from 
the  Rhdne,  but  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  considerable  space  of  garden-ground, 
and  comes  to  her  moorings  below  the 
wire  Suspension-  Bridje,  one  of  the  hand* 
somest  on  the  Rhdne,  supported  in  the 
centre  by  a  fine  lofty  arch  of  classical 
architecture.  ^ 

The  high  rdad  from  Lyons  to  Avig- 
non skirts  the  outside  of  the  town; 
which  lies  between  it  and  the  river, 
through  a  fEtubourn  in  which  the 
Poste  and  other  inns  i^  situated. 

Valence  is  an  ancient  town  of  13,829 
Inhab.,  still  surrounded  by  its  feudal 
ramparts,  battlemented,  flanked  by 
towers,  and  entered  by  arched  gates. 
It  is  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  de  la 
Drdme,  and  was  formerly  capital  of 
the  Valentinois,  created  a  dukedom 
for  the  infamous  Caesar  Borgia,  by 
Louis  XII. 

The  Cathedral,  a  Romanesque  build- 
ing, small  in  size  and  very  plain,  is 
yet  interesting  to  the  architect  for  its 


the  everlasting  snows  of  the  monarch  I  age  and  constructive  peculiarities.     It 


of  mountains  add  magnificence  to  the  ' 
distant  horizon  of  a  view,  in  which  the 
exulting  and  swelling  Rhone  occu- 
pies the  foreground.  The  Castle  is 
besides  of  historic  interest,  since  in  it 
St.  Lewis,  on  his  way  to  the  Crusade, 
spent  the  eve  and  festival  of  the  As- 
sumption, A.D.  1248.  It  had  fallen  to 
ruin  and  was  condemned  to  destruc- 
tion when  rescued  by  its  present  owner, 
Mr.  L.  Giraud. 

rt.  Comas,  at  the  foot  of  limestone 
hills  of  considerable  elevation,  pro- 
duces a  tolerable  red  wine. 

rt.  On  approaching  Valence,  the  bare 
limestone  precipices,  rising  behind  the 
village  of  St.  Peray,  and  crowned  by 
the  picturesque  castle  of  Crusaol,  arrest 
the  attention.     (IBee  p.  431.) 

1.  Valence.* -^Ajnn :  Poste,  outside 
the  walls  ;  not  aA  all  bad,  with  some 
pretensions  to  Ei^lish  comforts;  not 
dear,  and  very  civil  people  :  —  H.  du 
Nord,  close  to  the  steamer,  from  which 
the  others  are  I'emote,  small  and  quiet. 
•  P<ftt-nad»'  18  Valence. 


U  a  cross  with  long  transepts.  Out- 
side the  nave,  above  the  aisle  roof, 
runs  a  small  arcade  of  arches,  alter- 
nately round  and  straight  sided.  Hie 
interior  is  simple ;  the  piers,  sur- 
mounted by  nearly  pure  Corinthian 
capitals,  support  round  arches,  from 
which  rises  the  cylindrical  roof,  with- 
out triforium  or  clerestory.  The  E. 
end  is  an  apse,  roofed  with  a  semi- 
dome.  The  Ch.  contains  a  bust  and 
baa-relief,  by  Canova,  to  the  memory 
of  Pope  Pius  VI,,  who,  after  having 
been  carried  off  a  prisoner  from  the 
Vatican  and  loaded  with  insults  by  the 
French,  which  he  bore  with  resigna- 
tion, died  here,  1799. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Ch.  is  a  singu- 
lar building,  known  as  Le  Pendentif,  of 
classical  architecture,  erected  1548,  as 
a  monument  to  the  family  Mistral, 
whose  arms  are  still  visible  on  it  It 
is  square  in  form,  consisting  of  4  piers, 
with  pillars  in  the  angles,  and  arches 
between  them,  supporting  a  vault,  the 
first  of  its  kind  erected,  and  regarded 
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as  a  type  in  aivhitecture.  In  the 
rusticated  space  occupying  the  sides, 
carvings  of  monstrous  birds  may  be 
discovered. 

The  ancient  Evechfy  now  subdivided, 
and  partly  destroyed,  was  often  visited 
by  Madame  de  Sevign^. 

The  semicircular  E.  end  of  the 
cathedral  adjoins  the  Plaoe  aux  Clera, 
an  Esplanade  between  the  Faubourg 
and  the  river,  ornamented  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Napoleonist  Qene* 
ral  Championnet,  a  native  of  Valence. 

In  the  "Qrande  Rue,v  leading  out 
of  this  Place,  will  be  found  a  very  rich 
and  interesting  specimen  of  domestic 
architecture,  in  a  Mansion  of  the  16th 
centy.,  now  converted  into  a  book- 
seller's shop.  Its  origin  and  destina- 
tion are  not  clearly  known.  It  has 
a  Gothic  front,  covered  with  elegant 
Florid  tracery,  now  sadly  mutilated, 
combined  with  a  certain  mixture  of 
classic  oi*nament,  such  as  rows  of 
heads  and  statues,  the  upper  heads 
representing  the  4  Seasons.  The  door- 
way is  an  elegant  flattened  arch;  the 
transoms  of  the  windows  have  unfor- 
tunately been  knocked  out.  The  front 
of  the  house  is  not  in  one  plane,  but 
projects  forward ;  only  one  part  of  it 
IS  ornamented,  and  that  which  is  un- 
adorned retreats  backward  at  a  slight 
angle,  so  as  to  be  partly  conceued 
from  view  as  you  approach  it  from  the 
Place  aux  Clercs,  probabl  v  with  design 
on  the  part  of  the  architect.  The 
groined  and  vaulted  passage,  and  the 
walls  towards  the  inner  court,  also 
deserve  notice.  In  the  same  street,  at 
Ko.  4,  on  the  1st  floor,  Napoleon 
lodged,  while  yet  a  poor  and  obsciue 
sous-lieutenant  of  artillery;  and  some 
of  his  first  essays  in  the  art  of  war  were 
made  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  here. 
The  staircase  at  the  back  of  the  house 
of  Madame  Dupr^,  Rue  Perolierie,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Renaissance  in 
ai*chitecture,  enriched  with  sculpture. 
The  Citadelle,  begun  by  Francis  I., 
and  bastioned  only  on  the  side  facing 
the  town,  but  of  no  use  now  as  a 
fortress,  is  converted  into  a  Caserne 
du  Genie.  From  the  finished  bastion 
there  is  a  good  view  over  the  river,  of 
St.  Peray,  and  the  Castle  of  Crussol  on 
its  arid  rock  beyond  the  Rhdne. 


Valence  is  the  seat  of  an  Ec*>le 
cTArtilleriey  and  the  practice  of  gunneiy 
is  taught  on  the  polygone,  a  large  sandy 
area  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
bordering  on  the  Lyons  road. 

The  reeling  (filature)  and  throwing 
(moulinage)  of  silk  affords  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  persons  at  Valence. 
(See  p.  433.) 

Steamers  up  and  down  the  Rh6ne 
daily.  The  ascent  to  Lyons  is  made 
in  one  day. 

JRailvcay  to  Avignon  and  Marseilles; 
to  Lyons  in  1855. 

Diligences  daily  (4)  to  Lyons;  2  to 
Grenoble  (Rte.  132);  1  to  Aubenas  and 
Privas  (Rte.  121);  to  St.  Etienne  and 
Annonay. 


[rt.  S'/.P(?ra.v,  famed  for  one  of  the  best 
wines  of  the  Rhdne,  is  2  Eng.  m.  from 
Valence,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Rhdne,  within  the  D£pt.  of  the  Ard^he : 
an  omnibus  goes  thither  several  times 
a  day. 

The  little  village  of  St.  Peray  lies 
snugly  in  the  quiet  nook  of  a  sheltered 
valley  nmning  down  to  the  Rhdne 
opposite  Valence.  Its  most  con- 
spicuous buildings  are  the  house  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  vineyards  around; 
and  on  the  height,  a  little  above 
it,  the  Chdteau  de  Beaitregard,  a  sin- 
gular  mansion  on  the  plan  of  a 
mimic  fortress,  bastioned  and  cur- 
tained, with  loopholed  walls,  portcullis, 
&c.,  built,  it  is  said,  by  Marshal  Vau- 
ban,  as  a  freak,  remindmg  one  of  Uncle 
Toby  and  Corporal  Trim,  now  con* 
verted  into  a  depdt  for  the  wine  of  the 
district,  for  which  it  is  better  suited 
than  for  a  dwelling,  being  constructed 
over  cellars  of  vast  extent. 

The  slopes  of  the  hills  around  St. 
Peray  are  covered  with  one  uninter- 
rupted vineyard,  and  wherever  they 
present  an  aspect  to  the  S.E.,  so  as  to 
receive  the  sun's  rays  during  nearly 
the  whole  day,  the  best  wines  grow: 
such  are  the  Cdte  de  Hongrie,  Chapelle 
de  Crussol,  and  the  Prieur^  vineyards. 
The  soil  is  a  decomposed  g^ranite,  and 
the  vine  seems  to  flourish  most  on  tliia 
mere  dry  gravel.  Great  pains  are 
taken  in  di^ng  about  the  roots,  but 
the  only  manure  employed  is  the  leaves 
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of  the  box,  cut  small.  The  grape, 
when  ripe,  assumes  a  beautiful  golden 
hue;  its  taate  is  cloyingly  sweet,  and 
the  sacchaiine  matter  exuding  often 
covers  the  bunches  with  a  brown  stain. 

The  sparkling  St.  Peray  tcm^  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Champagne  in  this 
respect,  tl\at  its  sweetness  arises  from 
the  natural  juice  of  fhe  grape,  and  not 
from  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  grape- 
juice  :  and  it  is  consequently  a  far 
more  wholesome  and  not  less  pidatable 
wine.  The  red  St.  Peray  derives  its 
colour,  a  delicate  rose  tint,  from  the 
hue  of  the  skins  of  the  grapes.  The 
vintage  takes  place  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  September,  and  the  juice  is 
at  once  transferred  to  the  cask  before 
the  fermentation  has  begun,  and  rests 
there  for  6  or  7  months,  during  which 
time  it  is  fined.  In  March  or  April  it 
is  bottled,  and  remains  2  or  3  years  to 
matui'e,  and  allow  the  dregs  to  deposit. 
The  bottles  are  piled  up  in  stacks, 
each  row  separated  by  laths,  to  allow 
of  the  bottles  which  burst  (and  they 
form  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole) 
to  be  withdrawn.  After  this  the  wine 
is  racked,  i.e.  every  bottle  is  taken 
out,  and  is  thrust,  with  its  neck  down- 
wards, into  a  hole  cut  in  a  board.  By 
this  means  the  dregs  sink  down  gradu- 
ally into  the  neck,  and,  as  they  descend, 
day  by  day,  the  bottle  is  tilted  more 
and  more  until  its  position  becomes 
nearly  vertical.  To  expedite  the  figJl- 
ing  of  the  sediment  the  bottles  are 
lifted  and  set  down  with  a  jerk  once  or 
twice  a  day;  and  after  receiving  200  of 
these  jerks,  the  bottle  is  taken  up,  and 
the  sediment  is  discharged  by  cutting 
the  string  and  letting  the  cork  fly,  and 
with  it  the  lees  at  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
but  as  little  as  possible  of  the  wine. 
The  vacancy  thus  caused  is  filled  with 
<:lear  wine;  and  this  process  of  corking 
and  uncorking  is  repeated  2  or  3  times, 
until  no  more  sediment  is  deposited. 
The  wine  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  an 
excellent  wine  it  is,  the  *'St.  Peray 
grand  Mouaseux"  of  M.  Faure  being 
equal  to  a  first-class  Champagne.1 

The  Lyons  Railway  was  finished  1854, 
between  Valence  and  Avignon. 

rt.  A  very  conspicuoua  but  unsightly 
line  of  cliffs  of  limestone,  naked,  arid. 


and  partly  stained  black  and  yellow, 
bounds  the  W.  side  of  the  Rhdne  val- 
ley, opposite  to  and  below  Valence. 
Quarries  of  buildmg-stone  are  worked 
in  these  rocks.  Thie  highest  peak  of 
all,  a  castled  cra^  rising  above  the 
entrance  of  the  vail  )y  in  which  lies  St. 
Peray,  is  crowned  1  y  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Cpusaolf  called,  from  its  2 
projecting  and  re  tfless  gables.  Lea 
Comes  de  Crusso ,  and  conspicuous 
from  a  great  distanbe.  It  belonged  to 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Crussols, 
Dues  d'Uate,  and  once  enclosed  within 
its  fortifications,  which  may  be  seen 
running  down  the  rock,  a  small  village 
long  since  deserted.  Owing  to  the 
precipice,  from  Fhose  very  edges  its 
walls  start  up,  it  must  have  been  im- 
pregnable in  the  olden  time. 

rt.  Lower  down,  on  the  top  of  the 
same  escarpment  of  limestone,  stands 
Soyona  Castle,  now  an  utter  ruin,  once 
a  stronghold  of  the  Calvinists,  who  by 
means  of  it  held  the  key  of  the  Rhdne, 
intercepting  the  communication  be- 
tween Lyons  and  the  S.  in  1627,  under 
their  chief,  Brisson:  it  was  taken  and 
demolished  the  same  year  by  the  Prince 
de  Cond£.  A  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  leads  to  the  summit. 

1.  Among  the  [)auphin^  mountains 
the  Roche  Courbe  b  9comes  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  Ian  Iscape,  from  its  pre- 
cipitous sides  an<  I  homed  brow.  A 
little  further  dowi  i  it  changes  its  aspect, 
presenting  a  sari  a  of  peaks  as  seen 
from  the  river. 

1.  L'Rtoile  Statl  a  pretty  village. 

rt.  The  river  EyVieu  pours  itself  into 
the  Rhdne,  a  little  below  Charmes,  at 
Beauchastel,  where  a  new  wire  bridge 
shortens  the  way  to  Lavoulte  by  more 
than  2  m.  Formerly  it  was  necessary 
to  ascend  as  high  as  St.  Laurent  du 
Pftpe  to  cross  the  Eyrieu. 

rt.  Lavoulte,  a  little  town,  piled 
up  in  a  heap  against  a  rock,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  large  caetle  on  the 
summit  of  the  height  above  it,  and  the 
clouds  of  smoke  rising  from  the  4 
large  iron-fiunaces  at  its  base.  The 
Castle,  an  ancient  possession  of  the 
house  of  Ventadour,  and  residence  of 
Louis  XIII.  in  1629,  is  now  occupied 
by  an  iron-compajay,  and  partly  serves 
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as  a  fii'e-brick  kiln:  1  or  2  picturesque 
towers  remain  of  its  older  feudal  part. 
The  furnaces  at  its  base  are  supplied 
with  a  very  rich  ore  (red  carbonate  or 
hsematite),  from  mines  a  short  way  up 
the  valley.  More  than  300  persons 
are  employed  in  them  and  in  the  iron- 
works; and  the  red  tinge  from  the  ore 
pervades  the  hideously  filthy  streets^ 
and  its  dirty  inhabitants,  whose  flesh, 
clothes,  and  even  hair,  acquire  the 
same  ruddy  stain.  The  coal  comes 
fi'om  St.  Etienne,  and  the  metal  is 
sent  hence  in  baizes,  for  whose  recep- 
tion a  little  basin  has  been  formed  here 
at  the  water  side.      ' 

A  little  below  La^ulte 

rt.  Pousin,  a  small  town  with  a  bus- 
I)ension  bridge;  activity  is  caused  by 
the  establishment  #f  two  large  iron 
furnaces  nearly  opp<^ite. 

1.  The  river  Drdmi^,  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  Dept.,  po^rs  itself  into  the 
Hhdne. 

1.  On  either  sidei  of  the  Dr6me, 
about  2  m.  above  its  jponfluence,  stand 
the  towns  of 

Livrons  Stat,  (hald  of  whose  3457 
Inhab.  are  Protestanks)  and  Loriol* 
Stat.  {Tnn:  Chariot  A'Or,  2nd  rate). 
A  ^e  bridge  over  thelDrdme  connects 
I  them,  and  the  high  roan  passes  through 
both.  On  the  1.  in  tne  valley  is  the 
Ch&teau  of  Crest,  well  placed.  Loriol 
was  the  birth-place  and  residence  of 
Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  who  wrote  a  bulky 
tome  on  the  extinct  Volcanoes  of  Cen- 
tral France  in  his  own  neighbourhood 
which,  as  the  author  had  never  seen  an 
(Ktite  volcano,  abounds  in  fallacies,  and 
is  now  little  valued. 

The  road  to  the  volcanic  district  of 
the  Ard^he  by  Privas  and  Aubenas 
(Rte.  121).  turns  aw^y  from  the  Rh6ne 
near  Pouzin. 

rt.  Cruas,  a  curio&s  fortified  Abbey 
on  a  hill,  in  ruins,  kut  retaining  its 
antique  ramparts,  gales,  and  donjon, 
which  stood  sieges  iinl584  and  1585, 
from  the  Calvinists,  w^o  were  repulsed 
by  the  Monks.  The  Ch.,  below  the 
road,  and  half  buried  under  the  de- 
posits brought  down  by  a  neighbouring 
torrent,  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
Romanesque  architecture:  beneath  it 
•  ¥oit-rvad.^i\  PailUM.    11  Loriol. 


are  crypts.  It  contains  the  monument 
of  Count  Adhemar,  founder  of  Mont«- 
limart  and  Rochemaipe. 

One  of  the  most  Striking  scenes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhdne  is 

rt.  Rochemaure,  \  small  village  at)^ 
the  base  of  a  hill  from  which  project  3 
peaked  masses  of  blacjk  basalt,  contrast- 
ing vividly  with  tie  light-coloured  ■ 
limestone  around.  '  7he  middle  peak,  ' 
rising  precipitously  SOO  ft.  above  the 
river,  is  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle,  which  tbelonged  to  the  , 
families  of  Yentadour  and  Soubise. 
The  donjon,  crowning  a  now  isolated 
peak,  was  formerly  joined  to  the  rest 
of  the  fortress  by  bridges  thrown 
across  the  abyss.  In  these  precipices 
of  liochemaure  you  behold  the  last 
root  or  limb  of  the  Coiron  chain  of  hills 
which,  after  traversing  the  whole  of  the 
Ard^che,  terminates  Idpre,  on  the  margin 
of  the  Rh6ue.  The  ^lack  rocks  are  3 
dykes  of  basalt,  brailches  of  the  vast 
lava  current  which  cans  that  mountain 
plateau.  The  basalt  Assumes  in  places 
a  columnar  form,  and  some  of  the 
houses  and  a  part  of  the  castle  are  built 
of  regular  prisms.  From  the  top  of 
the  rock  of  Rochemaure  there  is  a  fine 
view  over  the  course  of  the  Rhdne,  the 
Alps  of  Dauphine,  Ac. 

About  3  m.  lower  down,  but  1^  from 
the  river-side,  stands        I  i 

\.  Montelitnart*  Stat.  {Inn:  Poste,  , 
outside  the  town  on  the  $.),  an  ancient 
town  of  8632  Inhab.,  entijely  surround- 
ed by  Oothic  ramparts  flanked  with 
watch-towers,  and  enten  d  by  4  gates. 
On  a  rising  ^und  wit  lin  it  stands  I 
the  castle  or  citadelle.  I  *  obtained  its  ' 
name,  Monteil  d'Adhemar,  from  a 
powerful  family  of  magnates,  who  held 
possession  here  from  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  and  from  whom  many  of 
the  old  noblesse  of  the  province  traced 
their  lineage.  Some  morocco  leather 
is  made  here,  and  the  manufacture  la 
mentioned  by  Rabelais.  The  almond- 
cakes  (nougat),  in  texture  resembling 
a  piece  of  soap,  eojoy  some  celebrity. 
Near  this  the  olive  is  first  seen,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  to  flourish  farther  to 
the  N.  than  Avignon:  black  trufSes 
abound;  and  the  mulberry-tree  is  cul- 

*  Pl;s^rMItf.~lS  Derbiires.  10  Montclimait. 
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tivated  to  a  very  great  extent  for  the 
silkworm. 

At  a  small  village  called  Allan,  about 
9  m.  S.E.  of  Monte limart,  and  the 
same  from  the  Rhdne,  there  existed, 
down  to  1802,  the  first  white  mulberry 
planted  in  France.  It  was  brought 
thither  from  Naples,  by  Guy  Pope  de 
St.  Auban,  seigneur  of  Allan,  one  of 
the  soldiers  who  accompanied  Charles 
VIII.  on  his  Italian  campaign,  1494.  It 
spread  hence  all  over  the  S.  of  France, 
where.the  culture  of  the  silkworm  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  industry 
and  prosperity  to  the  people.  The 
silkworm  is  here  called  magnan,  and 
the  establishments  in  which  it  is  reared 
moffnaneries.  A  single  tree  will  furnish 
^r  6  quintaux  of  leaves,  and  not  unfre- 
<^ently  as  much  as  9  or  10  quintaux. 

At  the  time  when  the  eggs  (la 
graine)  ai'e  beginning  to  be  hatched, 
sheets  of  paper  pierced  with  holes  are 
laid  upon  them,  and  through  these  the 
worms,  extricating  themselves  from 
the  shells,  climb  to  reach  the  mulberry 
leaves  hung  over  them,  whence  they 
are  transferred  to  hurdles  formed  of 
reeds,  arranged  like  shelves,  for  their 
future  habiti\tion.  The  worms  live  in 
that  state  (as  larvse)  about  34  days,  and 
in  the  course  of  that  period  change 
their  skin  4  times.  Before  each  of 
these  sloughings,  called  "  ages  "  by  the 
peasant,  they  become  torpid,  and  cease 
to  eat,  but,  having  changed  their  skin, 
their  appetite  increases  enormously. 
The  periods  of  appetite  preceding  the 
4  first  changes  are  called  petites  frizes, 
and  that  before  the  5th  change  grande 
fr&ze.  The  consumption  of  leaves 
increases  with  each  age.  The  worms 
produced  by  an  ounce  of  eggs  devour 
7  lbs.  of  leaves  during  the  Ist  age,  and 
as  much  as  200  to  300  lbs.  of  leaves 
during  the  final  period.  At  that  time 
they  make  a  noise  in  eating  which  re- 
sembles that  of  a  heavy  shower  falling. 
On  the  10th  day  of  this  5th  age  they 
cease  to  eat,  and  try  to  climb  up  to 
the  small  twigs  of  heath  or  other  plants 
purposely  hung  over  the  shelves,  in 
order  to  spin  their  cocoon,  which  they 
complete  in  3  or  4  days.  Formerly  it 
was  usual  to  bake  the  cocoons  in  an 
oven,  in  order  to  kill  the  worm  and 
lyance. 


prevent  its  biting  through  the  silk :  a 
more  effectual  method,  unattended  by 
risk  of  burning  the  silk,  is  to  enclose 
the  cocoon  in  a  copper  filled  with 
^^eam,  and  hermeticidly  sealed,  and 
thus  to  stifle  the  worm.  It  is  then  fit 
for  reeling  (JUattire), 

[17  m.  S.  E.  of  Montelimart  ia 
Chdtmm  Oriffnan,  celebrated  in  the  let- 
ters of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  the 
residence  of  her  son-in-law.  It  was 
originally  a  stately  pile,  "un  chAteau 
yraiment  royal,"  as  Madame  de  S.  calls 
it,  seated  on  a  commanding  height 
above  the  town,  fronted  with  a  terrace 
raised  partly  on  a  rock,  partly  on  ma- 
sonry, 100  ft.  high,  oommanding  an 
extensive  view,  bounded  by  the  Mont 
Ventoux.  But  it  was  burnt  and  gutted 
at  the  Bevolution  by  a  band  of  robbers 
composed  of  the  scum  of  Orange  and 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  now 
stands  a  mere  shell;  yet  the  window 
of  the  bed-chamber  and  boudoir  of  the 
Sevigne  is  still  pointed  out.  In  the 
church,  whose  tower  acyoina  the  castle 
terrace,  and  rises  to  a  level  with  it, 
Madame  de  Sevign^  (who  died  at 
Grignan)  is  buried.  A  black  stone  in 
the  pavement  marks  the  entrance 
of  the  £unily  vault,  wluch  was  saved 
from  desecration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Hevolutionist  pillagers  of  the  church 
by  the  removal  of  this  stone,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  position  of  the  vault. 

The  traveller  may  regain  the  banks 
of  the  Rhdne  from  Grignan  by  a  differ- 
ent road,  leading  direct  to  La  Palud, 
near  Pont  St.  Esprit.  The  cross-roads, 
however,  to  and  from  Grignan  are  very 
bad  indeed.] 

A  considerable  hill  oocurs  on  quitting 
Montelimart.       I 

In  this  portion  Af  the  route  the  finest 
scenery  oocurs,  aim  the  superior  trans- 
parency of  a  soutl^m  atmosphere  be- 
comes perceptible  ;  in  the  remarkable 
blueness  of  the  diitant  hills,  approxi- 
mating in  intensity  to  ultramarine. 
The  inhabitant  of  a  northern  climate, 
who  has,  perhaps,  regarded  as  exagge- 
rations the  azure  mountains  in  the 
backgrounds  of  the  paintings  of  Titian, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  them  here 
realised  in  nature, 
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The  Rhdne  is  confined  between  high 
but  arid  limestone  clififs  abreast  of 

rt.  Viviere,  a  totte  of  only  2500  In- 
hab.,  yet  a  bishop's  see,  and  anciently 
the  capital  of  the  pr  ivince  of  Vivarais, 
which  is  named  aft  >r  it.  The  town, 
enclosed  within  its  c  Id  walls,  is  a  com- 
plicated labyrinth  (  f  narrow  streets, 
■  partly  crossed  by  f  rches,  not  unlike 
the  interior  of  a  hive.  On  an  emi- 
nence, near  the  verg4  of  the  cliff,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  mh6ne,  stands  the 
Cathedral,  overtoppicfe  the  other  build- 
ings: it  is  small,  andlnot  very  remark- 
able; the  nave  modem,  siirmoimted 
by  a  tower.  Near  .it  is  the  Evdchc. 
At  the  upper  end  If  the  town  stands 
the  Seminiire,  a  ht}ge  modem  edifice 
of  6  stories,  for  the  education  of 
priests.  A  private  House  in  the  prin- 
cipal Place  presents  m  its  richly  orna- 
mented front  a  good  specimen  of  do- 
mestic'  architecture.  Yiviers  suffered 
much  during  the  wars  of  Religion, 
having  been  one  of  the  first  towns  to 
declare  against  the  king  in  &Tour  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the  Protest- 
ant party,  1562.  It  was  several  times 
besieged  and  captured'  by  both  parties. 

Thei*e  is  a  road  from  Viviers  to  Au- 
benas,  by  Yilleneuve  de  Berg,  the 
birth-plaoe  of  Olivier  de  Serres;  near 
which  is  a  ciuious  volcanic  mountain, 
known  as  les  Rampes  de  Montbrul, 
pierced  with  grottoesA 

1.  The  majestic  sunimit  of  the  Moni 
Ventoax,  the  extreme 'buttress  or  root 
pushed  forth  from  the  French  Alps  to- 
wards the  Rhdne,  continues  in  view,  a 
noble  object  and  landiiark  from  this  as 
far  as  Avignon. 

Below  Viviers*  the  river  expands, 
and  its  current  is  divided  by  numerous 
willowy  islands.  A  fine  suspension- 
bridge  of  3  curves,  rebuilt  since  1 840, 
when  the  inundation  destroyed  it, 
crosses  the  Rh6ne  at  ^ 

rt.  Bourg  St.  Andeol,  a  town  of  4a00 
Inhab.,  built  on  a  slope.  Close  to 
it  is  a  copious  source  rising  from  the 
base  of  a  rock,  on  the  face  of  which, 
about  20  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  a 
rudely-sculptured  group,  representing 
the  Sacrifice  of  a  Bull  to  the  god  Mi- 
thiuB,  to  whom  the  source  seems  to 
•  Post-road,— U  Donx^re. 


have  been  dedicated.     It  is  now  nearly 
effaced. 

Those  who  intend  to  visit  the  anti- 
quities of  Orange,  on  their  way  to 
Avignon,  must  quit  the  steamer  at  the 
bridge  of  Bourg  St.  Andeol.  } 

1.  Opposite  to  St.  Andeol,  but  re- 
moved 1^  m.  from  the  river,  is 

Pien*ek,tte  Stat.,  bo  called  from  the 
broad  isolated  mass  bf  rock  rising  out 
of  the  plain  behind  It,  to  a  height  of  - 
300  or  400  ft.  For  i  lany  miles  beyond 
this,  nearly  as  far  as  Avignon,  the  road 
runs  at  such  a  distant  s  from  the  Rhdne 
that  it  is  rarely  seei)  at  all.  f 

1.  La  Palud*  Stat,  the  first  place  in  ' 
the  Dept.  Vaucluse,   s  about  2  m.  dis-  j 
tant  from  the  Rhdne,  t)ut  the  crocketed 
stone  spire  of  its  Gbthic  chiux^h 
be  distinguished.    A  few  miles  to  the 
of  the  road  is  St.  Paul  Trois  Chftteauz, 
the  Roman  Augusta  Tricastinonun.        N 

rt.  The  river  Ardfeche  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Rhdne  nearly  opposite  La  Pa- 
lud, 4U3d  its  deposits   seem  to  have  ' 
formed  the  numerous  islands  occurring  | 
near  its  mouth. 

rt.  About  2.  m.  lower  down,  at  Pont  , 
St,  Esprit,  a  town  of  4500  Inhab.,  , 
whose  citadel  was  built  by  Louis  XIII. 
to  keep  in  awe  the  Protestants,  the 
Rhdne  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  19 
arches,  and  4  small  land  arches,  the 
longest  stone  bridge  in  the  world, 
and  dovm  to  1806  the  only  one  over 
the  Rhdne.  It  was  built  1310  by 
an  associated  brotherhood  formed  in 
the  town,  then  called  St.  Satumin,  and 
45  years  were  occupied  in  its  con- 
struction, the  first  stone  having  been 
laid  1265  by  the  prior  of  the  convent. 
The  cost  of  this  gx^eat  public  work  was 
defrayed  by  subscriptions  raised  among 
the  inhabitants  of  both  banks  of  the 
Rhdne,  and  by  offerings  made  by  the 
pious  at  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
whence  its  actual  name.  The  stones 
for  it  were  brought  by  water  from  the 
quarries  of  St.  Andeol,  and  a  company 
of  monks  and  nuns  was  established  on 
the  bank,  the  one  to  superintend  the 
works,  the  other  to  attend  the  sick  or 
wounded  workmen.  It  is  2550  Fr. 
ft.,  or  2717  £ng.  ft.  long,  more  than 
*  Posr-rMK/.— 16  La  Palad. 
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three  times  as  long  aa  London  Bridge, 
and  17  ft.  wide:  the  arches  are  irre- 
gular in  size;  the  widest  have  an  open- 
ing of  108  ft.;  the  piers  are  pierced 
with  small,  round-headed,  flood-water 
arches.  It  is  not  straight,  but  makes 
an  angle  against  the  stream.  The  pafl- 
sage  under  the  Pont  St.  Esprit  used  to 
be  thought  an  achievement  like  that  of 
shooting  old  London  Bridge,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  current;  but  the 
experience  of  the  pilots  is  a  guarantee 
from  all  danger,  and  the  steamers  pass 
in  perfect  safety,  although  the  eddy- 
ing river,  rushing  through  the  low 
arches,  has  an  alarming  look,  increased 
by  the  sudden  twiat  which  the  steers- 
man is  obliged  to  give  to  the  vessel 
the  moment  it  has  passed  through. 
The  bridge  is  about  2  m.  distant 
from  the  high  road  to  Avignon.  Roads 
branch  off  from  it  E.  to  Qap,  and  S.W. 
to  Nismes,  by  the  Pont  du  (Sard. 
(Rte.  126.) 

1.  The  Avignon  road,  having  crossed 
that  from  Pont  St.  Esprit  to  Qap, 
skirts  the  towns  of  i 

Montdragon  Statl  and  Momas  Stat., 
both  seat^  at  thl  foot  of  precipi- 
tous cliffs  crowned  v)y  ruined  castles. 
From  that  of  Momaa,  as  the  story  goes, 
the  ferocious  Huguenot  leader,  the 
Baron  des  Adrets,  forced  his  prisoners 
to  leap  down  on  the  pikes  of  his  sol- 
i   diers  below. 

1.  After  passing  a  small  stream,  the 
\  Aigues,  a  glimpse  may  be  obtained 
i  from  the  river  of  a  huge  structure  sur- 
mounting the  town  of  Orange,  3  m.  in- 
land from  the  Rhdne:  it  is  the  wall  of 
its  Roman  theatre.  (See  below.)  The 
post-road,  just  before  it  reaches  Orange, 
flanked  by  poplars,  is  carried  in  a 
double  sweep  roimd  the  antique  Roman  • 
Arch.  \ 

1.  Orange  Stniiorti* — fmis:  H.  des 
Princes;  Griffin  d'Or  •*  both  dear :  mos- 
quitoes are  to  be  much  dreaded  here. 
(§3.)  This  town  of  9254lnhab.,  situated 
about  3  m.  E.  of  the  Rh6ne,  was  the 
ancient  Arausio,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  interesting  Roman  remains  which 
it  possesses.  Its  name  has  been  ren- 
dered familiar  and  illastrious  by  hav- 
ing been  borne  by  the  noble  family  of 
*  Po8t-road^\i  Momas.    II  Orange. 


Nassau.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  a 
small  but  independent  principality 
which  had  existed  from  the  1 1th  centy., 
and  on  the  death  of  Philibert  de  Cha- 
lons, Pi-ince  of  Orange,  1531,  without 
children,  became  the  inheritance  of  his 
sister,  who  was  married  to  the  Prince 
of  Nassau  Dillingen.  The  family  of 
Nassau  was  confirmed  in  the  possession 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick;  but  upon 
the  death  of  William  III.  of  England 
the  King  of  Prussia  claimed  it,  aa  a 
descendant  of  the  princes  of  Nassau- 
Orange,  and  in  spite  of  other,  rightful 
perhaps,  but  v^eaker  claimants,  he  was 
allowed  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to 
make  over  the  principality,  in  ex- 
change for  other  possessions,  to  the 
King  of  France,  from  whose  dominions 
it  has  never  since  been  separated.  The 
house  of  Nassau  consequently  retains 
at  present  no  more  thiJi  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Orange,  which  is  borne  by 
the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Holland. 

The  principal  Roman  remains  are,  1. 
The  *lriumphal  Arch,  situated  about  J 
m.  outside  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
Valence.  It  is  a  handsome  structure, 
in  a  good,  if  not  in  the  best  style  of  * 
Roman  architecture:  its  preservation'- 
is  remarkable,  considering  that  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  palace  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange;  and  the  deep  yel-  ^ . 
low  tints  of  the  stone  (a  tertiary  lime- 
stone abounding  in  fossils)  of  which  it 
is  composed  have  a  rich  effect.  The  - 
bas-reliefs  with  which  it  is  adorned.^; 
represent  chiefly  naval  trophies, —  "*  * 
rostra,  masts,  yards,  shrouds,  anchors, 
and  a  number  of  barbaric  shields  skil- 
fully disposed;  others  consist  of  groups 
of  figures,  but  the  subjects  are  not 
satisfiictorily  explained :  one  female 
holds  her  finger  to  her  ear.  The 
sunken  panels  (caissons)  in  the  vault 
of  the  central  archway  are  veiy  ele- 
gant. The  date  and  di»tination  of  this 
arch  are  unknown ;  no  inscription  is 
visible,  excepting  certain  names  in- 
scribed on  the  shields,  among  which, 
the  most  distinct  is  MARIO,  and  some 
have,  in  consequence,  supposed  that 
it  was  raised  in  commemoration  of 
Marius'  victory  over  the  Cimbri  near 
Aix.  But  arches  of  triumph  were 
not  known,  it  appears,  until  the  time 
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of  the  emperors,  and  the  generally- 
received  opinion  at  present  refers  it  to 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  to  his 
successes  on  the  Danube  and  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  building  has  been  very  judi- 
ciously repaired. 

Quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  dirty 
little  town  stands,  2.  The  *  Roman 
Theatre,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  whose 
side,  with  skilful  economy,  was  exca- 
vated into  semicircular  ranges  of  seats 
for  the  spectators,  and  whose  top  was 
crowned  by  the  citadel  of  the  Romans 
first,  and  afterwardfl  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange,  finally  razed  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  colossal  wall  forming  the  scena^ 
the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  built  over 
against  the  hill,  overtops  all  the  puny 
edifices  of  modem  times,  and  is  con- 
spicuous for  miles  around.  Few  such 
walls,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  exist 
in  any  part  of  the  world:  its  dimen- 
sions are,  34  m&t.  =»  121  ft.  high,  102 
m^.  =  334i^  ft.  long,  and  4  mM,  >=  13 
ft.  thick.     It  is  formed  of  huge  blocks, 

>  fitted  accurately  together  without  ce- 
ment. It  had  3  doorways  below,  and 
near  the  top  ran  2  rows  of  projecting 

'  corbel  stones,  those  nearest  the  ex- 
tremities being  pierced  with  holes  for 
the  masts,  by  which  an  awning  was 
stretched  over  the  scene.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  projection  of  the 
crowning  cornice,  the  masts  must  have 
inclined  outwards.     The  inner  face  of 

.  the  wall  is  denuded  of  ornament;  in 
its  centre  is  an  arch,  and  on  either 
side  a  curious  and  lofty  recess.  The 
interior  has  recently  been  cleared  of 
the  miserable  hovels  which  filled  it, 
and  whose  tenants,  in  some  instances, 
burrowing  like  moles,  had  formed  cel- 
lars in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  re- 
gardless of  the  risk  of  undermining  it, 
and  of  being  buried  in  its  ruins.  The 
removal  of  100  of  these  cabins  now 
enables  the  spectator  to  judge,  to  a 
certain  esrtent,  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  scene  on  its  inner  face.  It  is  still 
accessible  by  stone  stairs  nearly  to  the 
top.  Some  of  the  corridors  are  vaulted 
with  long  stone  beams.  Near  the  top 
the  stone  is  calcined  and  reddened  by 
the  action  of  fire.  The  apartments  at 
the  side  were  destined  for  the  actors. 


scenery,  and  other  accessories  of  a 
theatre.  A  few  seats  remain  on  the 
slope,  formed  by  excavating  the  lime- 
stone rock:  on  one  may  be  seen  the 
letters  £q.  C.  iii.  (Knights'  3rd  row). 
— Round  the  semicircle  run  3  pas- 
sages, lined  vrith  masonry  of  small 
stones.  A  great  many  fragments  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  slabs  of 
marble,  nillars  of  granite,  &c.,  dug  up 
within  tne  enclosure,  are  preserved 
here. 

Side  by  side  with  this  theatre  ran  a 
circus,  or  hippodrome,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  disappeared,  quarried  out 
to  build  the  houses  of  the  town,  ex- 
cept a  few  arches  of  the  portico,  which 
joined  it  to  the  theatre. 

The  ancient  Arctusio,  which  could 
construct  and  maintain  edifices  of  such 
splendour  and  magnitude  as  these,  far 
exceeded  in  extent  the  present  provin- 
cial town;  and,  judging  from  the  range 
of  the  Roman  walls,  part  of  whose  cir- 
cuit still  remains,  they  may  have  en- 
closed a  population  of  40,000.  A  good 
survey  of  it  may  be  made  from  the 
heights  above  the  theatre,  where 
the  citadel,  now  feduced  to  fragments 
of  masonry,  and  the  base  of  a  round 
tower,  once  stood. 

The  people  of  Orange  have  a  charac- 
ter for  ferocity,  of  which  they  certainly 
displayed  a  sample  during  the  Revolu- 
tion; 378  persons  perished  here  by  the 
guillotine,  in  the  space  of  3  months,  in 
compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal. 

[At  Vaison,  15  m.  N.  E.  of  Orange, 
are  some  scanty  ancient  remains,  2 
arches  of  a  theatre,  and  a  Bonum 
bridge,  of  a  single  arch,  over  the 
torrent  Lou  V^sse,  beyond  which,  in 
the  modem  town,  are  2  old  Roman- 
esque churches,  St,  Quinin,  partly  of 
the  8th  centy,,  and  the  cathedral,  cal- 
culated to  interest  the  antiquarian 
architect. 

The  most  curious  of  the  bas-reliefs 
and  other  antiouities,  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  house  called  ChAteau 
Maraudy,  have  been  removed  to 
Aviffnon.] 

The  Rh6ne,  below  Orange,  traverses 
ft  wide  plain,  with  little  variety  of 
surface. 
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its  tower,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a 
cliff,  excavated  below  by  atone-quar- 
riea,  is  fixed  on  by  yarious  authors 
as  the  spot  where  Hannibal  passed  the 
Rhdne  with  his  army  and  elephants, 
4  days'  march  below  the  junction  of 
the  Is^re.  on  his  way  to  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  where  he  crossed  the 
Alps. 

1.  Nearly  opposite  is  Ch&teauneuf 
des  Papes,  where  the  Popes  had  a 
country  residence. 

1.  The  stony  plain  on  the  E.  of  the 
Rhdne  is  nearly  barren,  but  supports  a 
few  olives  and  willows.  The  Railroad 
passes  by  v 

Courthezon  Stit.,  near  which  is  a 
salt  laJie,  the  only  one  in  France;  in 
its  bed  salt  is  collected  when  the 
waters  dry  up.  There  is  greater  fer- 
tility pear  \ 

B^darrides  Sta^  (Biturritee,  from 
2  towers  which  it  ppasessed),  and 

Sorgues  Stat.,  m  village  named  from 
the  clear  stream  mowing  through  it, 
which  rises  at  V^cluse.  At  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Rhdne,  that  river  divides 
into  2  branches,  separated  by  broad 
islands.  \ 

The  spires  of  JAvignon,  and  the  gi- 
gantic towers  of  the  Papal  palace,  now 
rise  conspicuouslV  to  view,  whether  we 
approach  by  lander  water. 

The  steamers  stop  at  the  quay,  out- 
side the  lofty  battlemented  city  wall, 
just  above  the  broken  stone  bridge  of 
St,  Benezetf  and  its  little  chapel,  which 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  Inns.  Pas- 
sengers are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
porters  of  Avignon,  who  are  notoriously 
a  brutal  set,  and  whose  exactions  and 
insolence  ought  to  be  repressed  by  the 
police.  I 

1.  Avignon  SlUttiun.^  —  Itma:  Hdtel 
de  I'Europe,  excellent  in  all  respects 
— a  most  attentive  landlord;  H.  du 
Palais  National,  also  very  ^ood  and 
moderate.  There  are  few  better  inns 
in  France  than  these. 

This  ancient  city  of  the  Popes,  now 
chef-lieu  of  the  Dept.  Yaucluse.  is 
seated  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  a 
little  above  the  influx  of  the  Durance 
into  it,  and  is  still  enclosed  by  the 
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lofty  wallSj  surmountid  by  a  cornice  of  ' 
machicolated  battlements,  and  flanked 
by    watch-towers,   which    were     con-  . 
structed  for  its  defence  by  Clement  VI. 
in  the  middle  of  the  14th  centy.    They  ' 
are  very  perfect  and  picturesque,  inter- ' 
rupted  only  on  the  side  towards  the 
Rhdne  by  the  cliffs  of  the  Rodier  des  \ 
Dons,    which,    starting    up    abruptly, 
nearly  from  the   water's  edge,  abuts 
against  the  wall,  serves  as  a  rampart,  and 
renders  other  defence  needless.  Within ' 
the  circuit  of  these  fortifications,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  large  spaces,  now 
vacant,  once  covered  with  habitations ; 
for  Avignon,  though  now  numbering 
only  31,81-2  Inhab.,  possessed  down  to 
the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  a  population  of 
80,000.     It  has  indeed  several  thriving  { 
suburbs  outside  its  walls.  A  suspension- 
bridge  is  thrown  over  the  branches  of  • 
the  Rhdne,  from  the  Port  d'OuUe  to . 
Yilleneuve-les- Avignon,  on  the  rt.  bank  • 
of  the  rivar.    In  the  Place  d'Oulle,  just ' 
within  this  gate,  stand  the  two  principal 
hotels,  and  a  small  Theatre,  designed 
by  the  architect  Mignard,  now  a  ware- 
house.    On  this  place  Marshal  Brune, 
in   passing    through    Avignon,    181 5, 
furnished  with  Lord  Exmouth's  pass- 
port,  was  murdered  by  an  infuriated 
mob  of  Proven9al  royalists,  who,  upon 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  instigated  by   hatred  of  Buona- 
parte, rose  upon  their  adversaries,  and 
committed  idl  sorts   of  excesses  and 
massaci'eB.     The  Marshal  was  shot  by 
the  pistol  of  an  assassin  in  his  chamber 
at  the  Hdtel  du  Palais  Royal,  his  body 
was  thrown  into  the  Rhdne,  and  h^ 
murderers  escaped  justice. 

To   obtain  an  idea  of  the  leading  \ 
features  of  Avignon  and  its  vicinity,  " 
the  traveller  must  penetrate  through  \ 
its  ill -paved  and  dirty  streets,  so  nar-  '; 
row  that  an  awning  is  often  sti^etched 
across,  from  house  to  house,  to  keep  off 
the  sun,  to  the  ^height  of  the  Zk^ns.     On 
reaching  its  platform,  now  planted,  con- 
verted into  a  public  walk,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  bronze  statue  of.Alten, 
who  introduced  the  culture  of  gai-ance 
(madder)  into  France,  in  the  Dept.  of 
Yaucluse,  close  to  the  telegraph,  he  will 
find  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
looking  over  the  Rhdne.  here  divided 
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(by  an  island,  towards  the  stately 
towers  of  Villeneuve,  which  was  long 
a  frontier  fortress  of  France,  on  the 
opposite  bank.  In  the  S.  appears  the 
barren  range  bordering  the  valley  of 
the  Durance,  and  the  Durance  itself 
hurrying  on  to  join  the  Rh6ne.  On  the 
N.E.  rise  the  Mont  Ventoux,  and  the 
blue  hills  at  whose  feet  lies  Yaucluse; 
and  close  at  hand  the  buildings  of  the 
city  are  spread  out,  surmounted  by  the 
palace  of  the  popes,  and  its  ill-omened 
tower  of  the  Glaci^re,  and  by  the  ca- 
thedral, planted  side  by  side. 

The  *  Cathedral,  called  Notre  Dame 
des  Dons  (de  Dominis),  is  founded  on 
the  rock,  and  approached  by  a  long 
flight  of  steps.  It  is  entered  by  a 
projecting  porch,  calculated  to  interest 
and  puzzle  the  architect  and  antiquary, 
consisting  of  a  circular  arch,  flanked 
>y  2  Corinthian  colunms  at  the  cor- 
jners,  so  completely  Roman  in  chai'acter 
[that  some  have  supposed  it  to  have 
iformed  the  porch  of  a  Roman  building, 
a  temple  of  Hercules  ;  and,  judging 
pom  a  juncture  perceptible  in  the  ma- 
Isoniy  behind,  it  is  probably  of  a  dif- 
[ferent  date  from  the  body  of  the 
j  church.     The  pediment  surmounting 

■  it  is  rather  higher  pitched  than  is 
usual  in  classic  buildings;  its  tympa- 
num is  pierced  with  a  circular  opening, 
and  over  the  doorway  are  the  remains 
of  frescoes  of  the  14th  centy.  Behind 
this  rises  a  massy  W.  tower,  and  the 
cross  is  surmounted  by  an  octagon, 
supported  at  the  angles  and  flawed 
externally  by  fluted  Corinthian  co- 
lumns. The  roof  is  Pointed:  the  side 
chapels  date  from  the   14th  centy.  ; 

'  that  of  St.  Joseph  was  once  a  passage 

leading  into  the  papal  palace.     It  con- 

1  tains  the  tornb  of  Pope  Jean  XXI/.,  a 

florid  Gothic  canopy,  richly  carved,  but 

mutilated,  and  its  niches  emptied  since 

.  the  Revolution;  beneath  it  reclines  hia 

broken  eflSgy.   Here  is  preserved  a  very 

ancicnt  altar,  a  slab  of  marble  supported 

on  5  pillars  with  classic  capitals.   Bene- 

I  diet  XII.  has  a  plainer  monument  in  a 

I  N.  chapel.     In  the  choir  is  placed  the 

\p.i2ml  throne,  now  the  seat  of  the  arch- 

I  bishop,    of  marble,   carved   with  the 

■  Winged  Bull  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Lion 
jof  St.  Mark.  Near  it  is  shown  the  monu- 


ment of  the  brave  Crillon.  4  or  5 
popes  were  consecrated  in  this  church.* 

Besides  what  it  sufiered  at  the  Revo- 
lution, this  edifice  was,  in  1814,  made 
the  receptacle  for  some  hundred  Spa- 
nish prisoners.  It  has  lately  under- 
gone repairs,  and  has  been  modernised 
with  bad  effect.  One  chapel  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  by  Deveria  ;  in  one 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by  Pradier,  has 
been  placed.  ' 

The  ancient  *Palace  of  the  Popes, 
now  degraded  into  a  barrack,  is 
nuignificent  from  its  colossal  vastness, 
and  very  impressive  in  spite  of  its 
present  degrsbdation  and  mutilations. 
Of  late  no  part  has  been  shown  to 
strangers  but  the  Chapelle  du  St. 
Office.  It  has  been  injuriously  mo- 
dermsod.  Those  who  heretofore  ex- 
plored its  recesses .  were  subjected  to 
fatiguing  ascents  of  lofty  staircases,  bad 
smells,  and  other  annoyances  inseparable 
from  a  barrack.  It  partakes  of  the 
mixed  character  of  a  feudal  castle  and 
convent.  Its  walls  are  100  ft.  high, 
and  some  of  its  towers  150  ft.,  with  a 
proportionate  thickness  of  masonry. 

It  is  an  edifice  rich  in  associations ! 

*  The  Popes  gained  pontwon  of  Avignon  on 
the  fttrengto  or  a  grant  made  by  Joanna  of 
Naples,  while  yet  a  minor,  1S48:  »he  was  to 
receive  for  it  8U,000  gold  crowns,  which  were 
never  paid. 

List  (ftha  Pnpet  who  reigned  at  Aoignon—tUl 
Frenchmen, 

1S<)5.  Clement  V.    Born  near  Bordeaux. 

1316.  John  XXII.    Bom  at  Cahon. 

1334.  Benedict  XII.  Bom  at  Yerdan,  Comte  de 
Foix. 

1S4S.  Clement  VI.    Bora  near  Limoges. 

1352.  Innocent  VI.    Bora  near  Umoees. 

1 368.  Urban  V.    Born  in  diocese  of  Mende. 

1870.  Gregory  XI.  Born  in  Limousin.  Quitted 
Avignon  for  Rome,  1ST6.  Thus  enned 
the  Babvlonish  Captivitv  of  the  Romish 
Gbureh.'as  it  is  called,  **'l  Empia  Babl- 
Ionia  "  of  Pvtrareh*$  Sonnet,  91. 

Afterwards  the  following  sehiamaric  Popes  set 
np  their  tluone  at  Avignon,  and  resided  thero 
40  years. 

1378.  Clement  VH. 

1894.  Benedict  XI IL    (Pieire  de  LunaO 

1424.  Clement  VIII. 

On  the  termination  of  the  Schism,  Avignon 
became  the  residence  of  the  Papal  legate. 
Loafs  XIV.,  "  tlie  eldest  wm  of  the  Church/' 
seized  Avignon  to  revenge  a  pretended  affront 
on  his  arabanador  at  Rome.  Louis  XV.  held 
posBession  of  it  fur  10  vean.  It  was  not  united 
with  France  until  1791. 
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It  waa  founded  by  Clement  V.,  1319, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
14th  centy.,  the  period  of  its  con- 
struction by  successive  rulers,  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  Papal  court,  which  had 
become  a  by -word  for  its  luxury,  pro- 
fligacy, and  venality.  In  those  halls, 
now  echoing  to  the  blasphemous  oaths 
of  prisoners,  or  subdivided  and  filled 
witii  soldiers'  cribs  and  accoutrements, 
the  conclave  of  cardinals  sate,  by  whom 
the  pope  was  elected.  Here  Petrarch 
was  a  guest.  Giotto  and  his  scholars 
adorned  its  walls,  and  in  its  dimgeons 
Riemi  was  a  prisoner.  Here  the  once 
formidable  Tribune  of  Rome,  who  had 
ruled  from  the  Capitol  with  the  sway 
of  the  Caesars,  now  humble  and  despi- 
cable, owed  his  life  to  the  intercession 
of  his  friend  the  poet.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  tower  des  Oubliettes, 
and  fettered  with  a  single  chain,  fas- 
tened into  the  vault  of  the  dungeon; 
in  other  respects  kept  in  honourable 
custody,  and  had  his  meals  from  the 
remnants  of  the  papal  table,  which 
were  distributed  to  the  poor.  He  could 
pursue  his  beloved  studies:  the  Bible, 
and  the  history  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
particularly  the  books  of  Livy,  were 
his  companionts  in  his  prison,  as  for- 
merly at  the  height  of  his  prosperity. 
These  battlemented  walls  and  towers 
defied  for  several  years  a  French  army 
under  Marshal  Bou9icault,  who  in  vain 
besieged  within  them  the  anti-pope 
Benedict  XIII.  (Pierre  de  Luna),  who 
r  finally  escaped  by  a  postern. 

Above  the  entrance,  originally  de- 
fended by  drawbridges,  portcullis,  and 
iron  gates,  now  removed,  is  the  balcony 
whence  the  popes  bestowed  their  bene- 
diction upon  the  people.  The  first 
court  is  disfigured  by  new  buildings. 
A  wide  vatdted  and  finely  groined 
stone  staircase,  under  a  depressed 
arch,  on  the  rt.  hand,  leads  up  to 
what  was  once  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace,  called  Salle  BrCd^e,  ever  since 
Pierre  de  Lude,  papal  legate  in  1441, 
caused  it  to  be  blown  up,  with  the 
guests  assembled  in  it,  consisting  of 
the  nobles  of  Avignon,  in  revenge  for 
the  murder  of  his  nephew,  a  young 
libertine,  who  had  outraged  them  by 
his  ezcewes  1   Attached  to  it  are  side 


chapels,  and  the  Salle  du  Consistoire, 
having  traces  of  frescoes  executed  in 
the  14th  centy.;  but  they  are  partly 
effaced  or  concealed  from  view  by  the 
modem  division  of  this  lofty  range  of 
halls,  by  floors,  into  3  stories,  to  con- 
vert them  into  dormitories,  except  the 
compartment  attributed  to  Qiotto. 

Another  stair,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  building,  leads  to  the  chamber 
occupied  by  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
established  Jiere  in  the  13th  centy. 
The  Chapelle  du  Saint  Office,  vaulted 
and  groined,  retains  scarcely  any  traces 
of  the  frescoes  with  which  it  was  deco- 
rated by  Giotto,  1324-27.  Christ's 
Baptism,  and  Interview  with  the  Wo- 
man of  Samaria;  Theodosius  repulsed 
by  St.  Ambrose;  and  St.  Louis  in 
^ypt,  the  Pyramids  in  the  back- 
ground, may  still  be  distinguished.  A 
large  portion,  including  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, are  effaced.  Here  the  Jews  in- 
habiting Avignon  were  assembled  at 
stated  times  to  hear  a  sermon,  de- 
signed to  promote  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  chaniber  of  torture 
(salle  de  la  question)  adjoining,  is  built 
with  funnel-shaped  walls,  contracting 
upwards,  in  the  manner  of  a  glass' 
house;  a  form  devised,  it  is  said,  .to- 
stifle  the  cries  of  the  miserable  victims. 
In  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  in  one 
comer,  are  the  remains  of  a  furnace  for 
heating  torturing  irons,  according  to 
the  tiudition.  Near  it  are  the  holes 
to  which  was  attached  the  instrument 
called  La  Veille,  a  pointed  stake  upon 
which  the  condemned  was  seated,  sus- 
pended by  cords  from  above,  so  as  only 
to  prevent  his  falling,  but  allowing  his 
whole  weight  to  bear  upon  the  point. 

These  are  the  associations  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  they  are  dismal  enough ;  but 
this  building  has  beheld  events  in  mo- 
dem and  enlightened  times  which  far 
distance  them  in  their  horrors  and 
atrocities.  The  crimes  accumulated 
during  a  few  hours  of  the  French 
Revolution  exceed  those  dispersed 
through  previous  ages.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  Oladere  of  Avignon?  The 
tower  so  called,  from  an  ice-house  in  a 
garden  near  it,  stands  close  to  the 
tower  of  the  Inquisition.  Until  lately 
the  stranger,  through  an  aperture  in  ita 
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walls,  might  discern,  near  the  bottom, 
long  black  stainB;  they  are  streaks  of 
human  blood;  and  into  those  dark 
depths  below  were  hurled  from  above 
no  less  than  60  unfortunate  and  inno- 
cent persons,  females  as  well  as  men, 
massacred  by  a  band  of  democrats,  more 
savage  than  wild  beasts,  in  Oct.  1791. 
The  prisoners  were  dragged  from  their 
cells,  and  poignarded  or  struck  down  in 
the  door ;  but  in  the  blind  haste  of  the 
ruffians,  it  is  believed  that  some  of 
their  victims  were  precipitated  from 
above  before  life  was  yet  extinct;  but 
to  finish  the  deed  of  infamy,  quick- 
lime in  large  quantities  was  thrown 
down  over  them  upon  the  mangled 
heap  of  dead  and  dying.  The  actual 
scene  of  these  atrocities  is  no  longer 
visible,  the  tower  having  been  floored 
and  fitted  up. 

In  the  narrow  passage,  shut  up 
within  lofty  walls,  by  which  you  ap- 
proach this  part  of  the  castle,  some  of 
the  prisoners  of  the  revolutionary  exe- 
cutioner Jourdan,  called  Coupetdte, 
from  his  butcheries,  were  thi'ust,  and, 
cannon  being  brought  to  the  gate,  were 
despatched  by  grape-shot,  the  marks 
of  which  still  indent  the  walls. 

A  later  building  facing  the  Papal 
palace,  Caserne  de  Oendannefie,  but  tem- 
porarily the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  fantastically 
oi*namented  in  front  with  large  garlands 
carved  in  stone,  was  the  papal  mint. 

A  lane  S.  of  the  Palace,  passing  into 
the  Rue  Peirollerie,  under  a  huge  flying 
buttress,  which  connects  the  CBstle  wall 
with  the  ancient  building,  once  resi- 
dence of  the  Podestat  or  Governor  of 
Avignon,  leads  to  the  Ch,  of  St,  Pierre, 
having  a  richly  florid  front,  built  1512, 
nearly  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  but 
mutilated.  It  contains  a  stone  pulpit, 
carved  and  surrounded  by  little  statues, 
in  canopied  niches.  Scarcely  any  other 
of  the  numerous  churches  here  deserve 
notice;  but  to  give  an  idea  how  com- 
pletely ecclesiastical  Avignon  was  be- 
fore the  Kevolution,  we  may  mention 
that  it  contained  8  chapters,  35  con- 
vents of  both  sexes,  10  hospitals,  7 
fmternities  of  penitents,  3  s^minaires, 
a  univeraity,  and  60  churches,  of  which 
18  now  remain ;  J  of  its  population 
were  dedicated  to  the  church,  and  it 


possessed  between  200  and  300  towers 
and  spii'^s.  Rabelais,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  bells,  called  it  '*  La 
Ville  sonnante.'' 

The  Place  de  Vllorhge  is  overlooked 
by  the  clock -tower,  or  belfry,  called 
Jacquemart,  from  the  figures  in  armour, 
who  strike  the  hours,  attached  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  once  a  palace  of  the 
Colonna,  now  marred  by  a  modem 
Qrecian  portico.  Here  are  situated  the 
principal  caf^s  and  the  theatre. 

In  the  Rue  Oalade  is  situated  the 
*MusSe,  founded  by  Calvet,  a  native  of 
Avignon.  Its  collections  are  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  Roman  an- 
tiquities found  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  numerous,  though  few  are  derived 
from  Avignon  itself,  the  ancient  Ave- 
nio.  Several  large  monuments,  carved 
in  high  relief,  have  been  brought  from 
Vaison  near  Orange  (p.  436),  among 
them  a  chariot  carrying  2  persons  and 
a  driver,  drawn  by  horses  harnessed 
with  traces,  and  shod  (this  use  of 
horseshoes  has  been  attributed  to 
later  times);  another  represents  the 
Sacrifice  of  a  Bull  (?Mithi^c).  They 
are  overladen  with  ornament,  and  in 
the  debased  style  of  the  Lower  Empire.  ^ 
An  amphora  or  wine-jar,  b  ft.  high,  V^ 
and  8  or  10  in  circumference,  deserves  v. 
notice  for  its  size.  \ 

In  the  upper  rooms  are  a  large  col- 
lection of  antique  bronzes,  arms,  uten- 
sils, &c.,  found  in  Provence  and  the     j 
Comtat  Venaissin,  in  fine  preservation:    "^ 
some  of  them  have  a  Greek  character. 
Among  them  is  the  Head  of  a  Roman     i. 
Standard  (the  Elagle  of  a  Legion?),  and     ^ 
a  Head  of  Jupiter,  cut  in  agate.     The  '  .. 
collection  of  Roman  glass  is  large  and 
perfect.     Many  of  these  objects  were 
obtained  from  the  Roman  town  Vaison 
by  excavations  in  1838-1840.     There 
are   2  perfect  Egyptian  paintings  on 
papyrus,  and  other  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties.   The  coins  and  medals  amoimt  to 
14,000:  among  them  is  a  suit  of  Pftpal 
medals  struck  at  Avignon;  also  the  se^s 
of  the  Popes  and  their  Legates,  and  the 
last  seal  used  by  the  Tnqtiiaition  here. 

In  the  Picture  Oallery,  besides  many 
early  paintings  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  which  seem  to  have  been  re- 
touched, there  are  2  portraits  attrit 
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buted  to  Uolbem;  another  head,  like 
John  Knox,  1535,  in  an  oval;  and  a 
Holy  Family  of  the  Milanese  school. 
A  Crucifixion,  by  Eckhout,  is  not  un- 
worthy of  Rembrandt,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  picture  in  the  gallery.  There 
are  paintings  by  the  3  Vemets ;  by  Jo 
sepk,  who  was  a  native  of  Avignon,  one 
of  hiB  best  landscapes;  by  Carl,  several 
landscapes;  and  by  iTorace  (whose  bust, 
by  Thorwaldsen,  is  placed  in  the  room), 
Mazeppa  on  the  Wild  Horse.  Many  of 
old  Vemet*s  sketches  for  the  views  of 
French  seaports  in  the  Louvre  exist 
here. 

The  library  amounts  to  42,000  vols, 
derived  from  suppressed  convents  in  the 
town;  it  includes  700  MSS.  and  many 
early  printed  editions  of  the  1 5th  centy . 
The  large  Benedictine  convent  ad- 
joining it  has  been  converted  into  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  In  this 
collection  may  be  seen  specimens  of 
the  Jlamingo  caught  in  the  delta  of  the 
Rhdne,  where  it  frequents  the  ponds 
(etangs)  of  the  Camargue.  (See  Index.) 
It  is  stated  to  be  a  permanent  inha- 
bitant of  that  part  of  France,  forming 
a  nest  of  mud,  in  the  form  of  a  tnm- 
cated  cone,  on  which  it  sits  over  its  eggs, 
with  its  long  legs  dangling  down  on  the 
outside.  The  bird  does  not  assume  its 
red  plumage  until  it  is  2  years  old. 

Here  is  the  beaver  of  the  Rhdne,  an 
Miimftl  now  nearly  exterminated,  since 
the  late  inundations  drove  most  of 
them  from  their  retired  haunts.  Its 
colour  is  tawny,  and  its  hair  harsh 
compared  with  the  American  beaver. 
It  does  not  build  houses  nor  lay  up 
Btores  in  Europe,  but  burrows  in  the 
dykes  or  river  bed,  and  feeds  on  wil- 
%W8  or  other  brushwood,  whole  plan- 
tations of  which  are  often  laid  prostrate 
by  its  sharp  teeth.  Here  are  collec- 
tions of  the  minerals  and  fossils  of  the 
Dept.  de  Vaucluse;  also  of  .fossil  in- 
Bects  and  fishes  from  Aix.  The  mu- 
seum has  been  enriched  by  the  splen- 
did bequest  of  M.  Riquet,  and  the 
whole  appears  well  arranged.  Behind 
10  the  botanio  garden. 

Continuing  in  the  same  direction,  as 
f;ur  as  Rue  dee  Licee  (No.  8),  a  street 
abounding  with  dyers  and  tanners,  at 
the  back  of  the  Maison  dee  Orphelins, 


a  charitable  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  50  poor  children,  we  shall  find 
the  last  relic  of  the  church  of  the  Corde- 
liers, in  which  Petrarch's  Laura,  a  mar- 
ried lady  of  the  family  De  Sade  in 
Avignon,  was  buried.  The  church, 
destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  is  now 
reduced  to  a  fragment  of  the  tower  and 
side  walls,  sold  probably  for  the  value 
of  the  materials,  but  not  worth  pulling 
down. 

Laura*8  torrtb,  described  by  Arthur 
Young  as  "  nothing  but  a  stone  in  the 
pavement,  with  a  figure  engraved  on 
it,  partly  effaced,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
scription in  Gothic  letters,  and  another 
on  the  wall  acyoining,  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family  De  Sade,"  has 
entirely  disappeared,  having  been 
broken  open,  and  the  contents  of  the 
tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  the  brave  Cril- 
lon,  scattered  by  the  Revolutionists. 
In  a  sort  of  tea-garden  behind  the 
fragment  of  the  church,  a  vulgar,  taste- 
less monument  has  been  raised  to 
Laura,  bearing  the  pompous  inscrip- 
tion, ''Hunc  cippum  poeuit  Carolus 
Kelsall  Anglicus."  Petrarch  has  re- 
corded that  he  first  saw  Laura  in  the 
church  of  St.  Claire,  1327,  in  the  time 
of  his  early  youth. 

In  this  church  of  the  Cordeliers, 
June  1791,  the  mob  of  Avignon,  irri- 
tated at  the  tyranny,  spoliations,  and 
sacrilegious  acts  of  the  democratic  mu- 
nicipality, put  to  death  its  agent  and 
secretary  Lescuyk^:  the  chief  actors 
in  this  deed  of  blood  were  women,  who 
actually  tore  out  his  eyes  with  their 
scissors. 

Behind  the  church  and  convent  of 
St.  Martial  is  the  IfStel  des  Invalides, 
subordinate  to,  and  dependent  on,  that 
of  Paris,  founded  for  old  soldiers,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Egypt.  It  occupies  the  buildings  of  2 
suppressed  convents,  between  which  a 
park  extends.  The  upper  part  of  a 
chapel,  in  the  roof  of  which  are  traces 
of  fresco,  serves  as  the  Lingerie.  The 
establishment  is  furnished  with  a  good 
library  for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

There  is  a  French  Protestant  Ch.  in 
the  Rue  Dor^e,  behind  the  Prefecture. 
Service  at  11. 

Steamers  on  the  Ehdne— io  Lyons  in 
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one  long  day,  starting  very  early, 
dunng  summer;  at  other  seasons  they 
stop  for  the  night  at  Valence  or 
Toumon,  if  possible:  some  vessels  take 
more,  and  bring  to  at  night  without 
reference  to  any  inn  being  near  the 
spot.     2  to  Aries  In  the  afternoon. 

R'lilway  to  Aries,  Nismes,  and  Mar- 
seilles. (Rte.  129.)  The  Stat,  is  some 
distance  out  of  the  town. — Bail  way  to 
Valence; — to  Lvons  in  progress. 

Diligences,  dally,  to  I^ismes,  3  (in  4 
hrs.). 

rt.  Opposite  to  Avignon,  but  1  m. 
higher,  on  the  rt.  baiiS:  of  the  Rhdne, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  wooden  bridge, 
stands  Villeneuve-lte-Avignon,  an  an- 
cient town  of  4000  Inhab.,  which  was 
much  encouraged  by  the  kings  of  France, 
as  a  border-fortress,  on  the  frontier  of 
Languedoc,  confronting  the  foreign  ter- 
ritory of  the  Pope,  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  Provence.  It  contains  several  objects 
of  curiosity.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Hdpital 
is  placed  the  very  elegant  Gbthic  tomb 
of  Pope  Innocent  VI,,  composed  of  taber- 
nacle work,  and  niches  beautifully 
carved.  It  was  removed  from  the 
ruined  convent  of  the  Chartreuse,  and 
has  been  carefully  restored. 

The  ruins  of  the  Qothic  Church  of 
the  Chartreuse,  and  the  tower  which 
formed  the  T6te  du  Pont  of  the  broken 
bridge  of  St.  Benazet,  &ced  with  stones 

I  cut  in  diamond  faoettes,  built  by  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel,  also  merit  notice.     The 

.  Fort  St.  Andr"',  on  an  elevated  platform 
above  the  town,  is  a  nearly  unaltered 

!  citadel  of  feudal  times,  entered  between 

j  gi'and  drum  towers.     From  the  t>op  is 

•  an  extensive  view. 

The  climate  of  Avignon  is  described 
in  the  proverbial  line,  "Avenio  ven- 
tosa,  sine  vento  venenosa,  cum  vento 
fastidiosa." 

The  following  very  interesting  Ex- 
cursions may  be  made  from  Avignon: — 
a.  To  Vaucluse;  b.  To  the  Pont  du 
Gard,  on  the  way  to  Nismes  (Rte.  126); 
on  no  account  to  be  omitted:  either  of 
these  may  be  seen  in  one  day  from 
Avignon.  The  traveller  should  not 
return  to  Avignon  from  the  P.  du  G., 
but  by  all  means  go  on  to  Nismes. 
c.  To  Orange,  on  the  way  to  Lyons  (p. 
435);  d.  To  St.  Remy  (p.  459);  e.  To 


Carpentras.  The  Roman  remains  of 
Nismes  (p.  446)  and  Aries  (p.  460), 
more  distant  from  Avignon,  are  scarcely 
inferior  in  interest  to  any  in  Italy. 

a.  To  Vaucluse.  29  kilom.  =  18  Eng. 
m.  Diligence  every  morning  at  6,  to 
L'lsle  for  30  sous,  returning  next 
day:  it  takes  about  an  hour  to  walk 
fi*om  L'lsle  to  Vaucluse. 

A  carriage  with  2  horses  costs  18  or 
20  frs.,  or  with  1  horse  10  frs.,  to  go 
and  return;  the  excursion  will  take 
about  8  hrs. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  travellers 
to  perform  this  "  sentimental  joiumey," 
not  only  on  account  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura,  but  because  Vaucluse  itself  is 
a  striking  scene.  Tou  quit  Avignon 
by  the  Porte  St.  Lckzare,  traverse  long 
avenues  of  willows  and  poplars,  leaving 
on  either  hand  numerous  country- 
houses,  each  fronted  with  an  avenue  of 
planes;  and,  after  crossing  the  Canal 
de  Crillon,  which  conducts  the  waters 
of  the  Durance  to  fertilise  the  fields  of 
madder  around  Avignon  (Rte.  128), 
reach  the  village  of  Le  Thor,  so  namc^d 
from  a  bull,  which,  by  constantly  fall- 
ing on  its  knees,  when  brought  to 
water  on  the  mai^  of  a  pond,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  miraculous  image  of 
the  Virgin,  which  was  fished  out  of  the 
mud,  and  deposited  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Marie  du  Lad  This  is  an  ancient 
and  curious  Romanesque  building;  its 
W.  doorway  resembles  that  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Dons,  and  is  probably  of  the 
1  ith  centy. ;  an  ornamented  portal  at 
the  E.  end  is  rather  later.  The  coun- 
try is  dreary  as  far  as 

22  L'lsle  {Inns:  H.  du  Petrarque  et 
Laure;  not  very  good,  and  dear; — 
Poste,  better),  a  town  of  5000  Inhabf 
12  m.  from  Avignon,  on  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  branches  of  the  Sorguea, 
whose  waters,  employed  in  irrigation, 
spread  fertility  and  verdure  aroimd. 
This  is  a  green  oasis  in  the  desert, 
afibrding  bubbling  streams  and  grate- 
ful shade.  There  is  a  road  from  L*Iale 
to  Carpentras.    (See  p.  444.) 

The  valley  of  the  Sox>gues,  whose 
course  we  trace  hence  upwards,  is  ex- 
cavated in  a  mountain-chain,  branching 
from  the  lofty  Mont  Ventoux.  Near 
its  head  lies  the  little  village 
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7  Vaucluse, — Inn:  H.  de  Laure; 
small,  and  not  yery  olean.  The  land- 
lord is  a  capital  cook,  and,  judging 
from  the  Strangers'  Book — a  singular 
record  of  Mvolous  sentiment  and  sel- 
.fish  "gourmandiBe," — his  fried  trout 
and  eels,  soupe  It  la  bisque,  and  co- 
quille  d'^ci'eyisse,  have  made  a  far 
deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  on 
his  visitors  than  the  souvenir  of  Laura; 
and  indeed  they  are  not  to  be  despised; 
even  Petrarch  himself  has  mentioned 
the  fish  of  the  Sorgues  with  praise. 
Close  to  the  village  stands  a  tasteless 
monument  to  Petrarch,  which  the  Aca- 
demy of  Avignon  planted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  grotto  itself,  whence  it  was 
iudiciously  removed  bv  order  of  the 
late  Duohesse  d'Angouldme,  when  she 
visited  the  spot.  A  path  leads  from 
the  village  to  the  fountain  by  the  side 
of  the  Sorgues,  whose  exquisitely  lim- 
pid waters  are  dried  up  near  the  head, 
in  summer,  and,  instead  of  bursting 
out  exuberantly  from  the  cavern,  fil- 
'  trate  underground,  and  issue  out,  some 
I  hundred  yards  lower  down,  in  nume- 
rous streamlets,  out  of  holes  in  the 
limestone  rock. 

The  valley  of  Vawluae  (vallis  clausa) 
is  a  complete  cul  de  sac,  a  semicircular 
excavation  in  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
which  seems  to  have  been  split  from 
top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  disclose  the 
secret  storehouse  of  water  within  it, 
whence  the  sparkling  Sorgues  derives 
its  supplies.  All  around  rise  walls  of 
rock  from  500  to  600  ft.  high,  inter- 
mixed with  bristling  pyramids,  arid, 
destitute  of  verdure,  and  glaringly 
I  white.  The  sides  and  bottom  are 
strewn  with  broken  fragments  of  stone, 
which,  where  the  Sorgues  rolls  over 
them,  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
mantle  of  green  muss.  It  is  a  desolate 
and  arid  scene.  On  a  ledge  half  way 
up,  to  the  rt.,  ia  perched  a  ruined 
castle,  which  belonged  to  the  bishops 
of  Cavaillon,  one  of  whom,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Cabassole,  was  Petrarch's 
friend.  Though  popularly  known  as 
Petrarch's  Castle,  it  never  belonged 
either  to  him  or  to  LAura;  but  the  site 
of  his  house  is  pointed  out  between 
the  castle  and  the  village.  Here,  be- 
side a  natural  grotto  in  the  rock,  men- 


tioned in  his  letters,  one  of  the  gardens 
which  he  formed  with  so  much  care 
was  probably  situated. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  majestic 
recess,  at  the  base  of  the  precipice, 
yawns  the  cavern  which  contains  the 
fountain  of  Vaucluse,  According  to  the 
season,  and  the  abundance  of  the  water, 
it  presents  alternately  a  gushing  cata- 
ract, tumbling  over  the  moss-clad 
stones,  from  step  to  step,  or  a  quiet, 
pellucid,  dark-plue  pool,  sunken  within 
its  grotto,  so  that  you  may  enter  under 
the  vault  beside  it,  and,  gazing  into  its 
funnel-shaped  basin,  watch  the  stones 
which  are  thrown  in  gradually  descend 
into  its  fathomless  depths.  A  wild  fig-' 
tree,  springing  from  a  crevice  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  above  the  natural 
vault,  marks,  with  its  roots,  the  height 
which  the  waters  attain  when  they  fill 
the  cave. 

Around  this  spot  must  have  been 
the  other  garden  mentioned  by  Pe- 
trarch in  his  letters;  that  consecrated 
to  Apollo,  adapted  to  study,  "where 
art  surpasses  nature." 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  contemplate 
Petrarch  in  these  haunts,  as  the  labo- 
rious student  retired  from  the  world, 
than  as  the  mawkish  lover,  sighing  for 
a  married  mistress,  and  converted,  as 
in  the  sentimental  verses  of  Delille, 
into  a  sort  of  Italian  Werther.  Ldsteu 
to  his  own  account  of  his  occupations 
at  Vaucluse. 

'*'  The  Sorgues,  transparent  as  crys- 
tal, rolls  over  its  emerald  bed;  and  by 
its  bank  I  cultivate  a  little  sterile  and 
stony  spot,  which  I  have  destined  to 
the  Muses;  but  the  jealous  Nymphs 
dispute  the  possession  of  it  with  me; 
they  destroy,  in  the  spring,  the  labours 
of  my  sunmier.  I  had  conquered  from 
them  a  little  meadow,  and  had  not  en- 
joyed it  long,  when,  upon  my  return 
from  a  journey  into  Italy,  I  found  that 
they  had  robbed  me  of  all  my  posses- 
sion. But  I  was  not  to  be  discouraged ; 
I  collected  the  labourers,  the  fisher- 
men, and  the  shepherds,  and  raised  a 
rampart  against  the  Nymphs;  and 
there  we  raised  an  altar  to  the  Muses; 
but,  alas!  experience  has  proved  that 
it  is  in  vain  to  battle  with  the  ele- 
ments.   I  no  longer  dispute  with  the 
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Sorgues  a  part  of  its  bed;  the  Nymphs 
have  gained  the  victory. 

"  Here  I  please  myself  with  my  little 
gardens  and  my  narrow  dwelling.  I 
want  nothing,  and  look  for  no  favours 
from  fortune.  If  you  come  to  me,  you 
will  see  a  solitary,  who  wanders  in  the 
meadows,  the  fields,  the  forests,  and 
the  mountains,  resting  on  the  mossy 
grottoes,  or  beneath  the  shady  trees. 
Your  friend  detests  the  intrigues  of 
court,  the  tumult  of  cities,  and  flies 
from  the  abodes  of  pageantry  and 
pride. — Equally  removed  from  joy  or 
sadness,  he  passes  his  days  in  the  most 
profound  calm,  happ^  to  have  the 
Muses  for  his  companions,  and  the 
song  of  birds  and  the  murmiir  of  the 

stream  for  his  serenade I  have 

few  servants,  but  many  books.  Some- 
times you  will  find  me  seated  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river,  sometimes  stretched 
upon  the  yielding  grass :  and,  enviable 
power !  I  have  all  my  hours  at  my  own 
disposal,  for  it  is  rarely  that  I  see  any 
one.  Above  all  things,  I  delight  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  leisure." 

e.  Carpentras.  23  kilom.  xb  14  £ng. 
m.  from  Avignon,  and  the  Mont  Venioux, 

The  road  thither  from  Avignon  lies 
through  Entraigues  and  Monteux,  cross- 
ing the  Sorgues,  here  as  limpid  as  at 
Vaucluse,  between  the  two  villages. 
The  country  around  Carpentras  is  a 
fertile  plain,  which,  by  means  of  irri- 
gation, and  of  a  southern  sun,  produces 
crops  of  all  kinds  in  abundance. 

23  Carpentras  is  a  flourishing  town 
of  10,000  Inhab.,  still  retaining,  like 
most  of  those  in  the  old  Papal  territory 
(the  Comtat  Venaissin),  its  feudal  walls, 
towers,  and  gates;  the  Porte  d* Orange 
being  particularly  perfect  and  stately. 
It  was  an  important  Roman  station; 
but  almost  the  only  relic  of  that  people 
remaining  is  an  Arch  of  Triumph^  toT- 
merly  built  up  into  the  bishop's  palace, 
and  serving  as  his  kitchen,  but  recently 
set  free  from  that  degradation,  and  de- 
tached from  the  buildings  surrounding 
it.  It  is  a  ruin,  reduced  to  the  mere 
stone  vault,  without  the  attic,  resting 
on  the  side  piers.  Upon  these  are 
curious  sculptures  in  relief,  represent- 
ing Barbarian  Captives,  their  hands 
bound  behind  then:  backs  to  trophies. 


Nothing  is  known  of  the  date  or  desti- 
nation of  this  arch ;  but  it  is  doubtless 
a  work  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

The  cathedral,  rebuilt  1405,  has  a 
tower  attached  to  it  of  the  10th  centy., 
and  contains  a  nail  of  the  Cross,  made 
into  a  bit,  and  used  for  that  purpose 
by  Constantine,  if  we  may  believe  the 
tradition. 

There  is  annus^e  here  containing  anti« 
qui  ties,  and  a  public  library  of  12,000 
volumes  and  700  MSS. 

The  aqueduct  of  Carpentras,  a  massive 
structure  of  48  arches,  was  finished 
1734. 

The  ascent  of  the  Mont  Ventoux  may 
be  made  from  Carpentras  by  way  of 
Malauc^ne,  whence  It  is  6  m.  distant. 
Its  top,  reached  by  Petrarch  in  1345, 
IB  6427  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  is 
covered  for  half  the  year  with  snow, 
which  supplies  the  Dept.  with  ice  in 
summer.  The  view  from  it  includes  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  the 
Cevennes,  the  Coiron,  the  oourse  of 
the  Rhdne  and  Durance,  and,  it  is  said, 
extends  to  the  Mediterranean,  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  stands  Bedouin,  a 
miserable  village  rising  from  amidst 
the  blackened  ruins  of  a  former  village 
destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  There  is 
no  darker  spot  in  the  black  history  of 
that  period  than  the  burning  of  Be- 
douin and  the  massacre  of  its  inha> 
bitants  by  the  revolutionary  committee. 
Their  agent,  the  apostate  priest  Maignet, 
directed  this  atrocious  crime,  and  Su- 
chet,  afterwards  so  eminent  a  general, 
with  his  soldiers,  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion, setting  fire  to  the  houses,  blowing 
up  the  public  buildings,  hurrying  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  to  the  scaffold, 
and  picking  off  with  musketry  those 
who  tried  to  escape,  until  180  had 
perished.  And  these  horrors  were 
enacted,  not  in  a  hostile  country  and 
in  time  of  war,  but  upon  fellow-coun- 
trymen, women,  and  children,  French- 
men being  the  executioners;  and  all 
because  a  tree  of  liberty  planted  within 
the  parish  had  been  sawn  through  in 
the  night ! ! 

N.B.  The  railway  ^m  Avignon  to 
Tarascon,  Aries,  and  Marseilles  is  de- 
scribed Rte.  127. 
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ROUTE  126. 

AVIGNON  TO  NARBONNE,  BY  THE  PONT 
DU  CARD,  NISMGS,  MONTPELLIER,  AND 
BEZIERS. — EXCimSIONS  TO  ST.  GILLE8, 
CETTEy  AND  AIOUES  MORTES. 

200  kilom.  =  124  Eng.  m. 

Malleposte  from  Montpellier  to  Kar- 
bonne  daily. 

Diligences  from  Avignon  to  Niames, 
in  4  hre.  daily.  The  Pont  du  Gard 
may  be  seen  on  the  way  to  NismeB. 

9  kilom.  extra  are  charged  by  the 
postmaster  for  making  the  detonr  by 
the  Pont  du  Gard. 

You  quit  Avignon  by  the  Suspension 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Rhdne,  rest- 
^ing  on  the  island.  From  the  slope 
and  summit  of  the  long  steep  asoent 
which  carries  the  road  over  the  hills 
forming  the  rt.  bank  of  theRh6ne,  you 
have  a  fine  view  of  it  and  of  Avignon, 
and  then  a  dreary  country  succeeds; 
hills  bare  as  dry  bones;  but  in  the  low 
ground  olives,  mulberries,  and  vines. 

12  Begude  de  Saze. 

The  point  where  our  road  approaches 
nearest  to  the  Pont  du  Gard  is  at  Re- 
moulins  (li  m.  distant  frova  it),  a 
small  town  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Gar- 
don,  now  at  length  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  wire  with 

11  La  Foux.  Beware  the  Lvn  here 
(Fabre*s  restaurant):  it  is  extortion- 
ate and  bad  :  make  bargains  before- 
hfind.  Do  not  allow  your  coac^iman 
to  drive  into  the  remise,  and  force  you 
to  w«dk  2  m.  of  hot,  dusty  road  to  the 
iPont  du  Gard,  unless  you  like  it.)  La 
Foux  is  a  village  and  post  stat.  on  the 
i*t.  bank.  9  kilom.  extra  are  charged 
if  the  traveller  posting  chooses  to  be 
driven  round  by  the  *P(mi  du  Oard  (1 J 
m.  distant,  turning  to  the  rt.  up  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  river). 

The  sight  of  this  noble  edifice, 
one  of  the  grandest  monuments  which 
the  Romans  have  left,  in  France  or 
any  other  country,  would  well  repay 
for  a  very  long  detour.  Like  Stone- 
henge,  it  is  the  monument  of  a  people's 
greatness,  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  their  power  and  intellect.  It 
consists  of  3  tiers  of  arches;  the  lowest 
of  6  arches  supporting  11  of  equal  span 
in  title  central  tier,  surmounted  by  35  of 


smaller  size;  the  whole  in  a  simple,  if 
not  stem  style  of  architecture,  destitute 
of  ornament.  It  is  by  its  magnitude, 
and  the  skilful  fitting  of  its  enormous 
blocks,  that  it  makes  an  impression 
upon  the  mind.  It  is  the  more  striking 
from  the  utter  solitude  in  which  it 
stands,  a  rocky  valley,  partly  covered 
with  brushwood  and  greensward,  with 
scarcely  a  human  habitation  in  sight, 
only  a  few  goats  browsing.  After  the 
lapse  of  16  centuries  this  colossal 
monument  still  spans  the  valley,  join- 
ing hill  to  hill,  in  a  nearly  perfect 
state,  only  the  upper  p«ui;,  at  the  N, 
extremity,  being  broken  away.  The 
highest  range  of  arches  carries  a  covered 
canal  about  5  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide, 
shaped  like  the  letter  U,  just  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through, 
still  retaining  a  thick  lining  of  Roman 
cement.  It  is  covered  with  thick 
stone  slabs,  along  which  it  is  possible 
to  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  to  overlook  the  valley  of  the 
(}ardon.  The  arches  of  the  middle 
tier  are  formed  of  3  distinct  ribs  or 
bands,  apparently  unconnected.  The 
height  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  is  180  ft., 
and  the  length  of  the  highest  arcade 
873  ft.  Its  use  was  to  convey  to  the 
town  of  Nismes  the  water  of  2  springs, 
25  m.  dista^t,  the  Airan  rising  near 
St.  Quentin,  and  the  Ure  near  Uz6s. 
It  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
conduit  constructed  for  this  purpose, 
whose  course,  partly  raised  on  low 
arches,  some  of  which  exist  on  the  N. 
of  the  Pont  du  Gard,  partly  cut  in  the 
rock  round  the  shoulders  of  the  hills, 
may  be  traced  at  the  village  of  St. 
Mazimin,  near  Uz^,  and  above  that  of 
Vers,  to  the  Pont  du  Gard;  thence, 
by  St.  Bonnet  and  Semhac,  to  the  hill 
of  the  Tour  Magne,  and  Bassin  des 
Thermes  at  Nismes. 

The  sole  object  and  use  of  this  gigan- 
tic structure  was  for  the  conveyance 
of  this  small  stream,  an  end  which 
could  be  obtained  in  modern  times  by 
iron  pipstlaid  under  the  Garden,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  from 
above.  Its  date  and  builder  are  alike 
lost  in  oblivion,  but  it  ia  attributed  to 
M.  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
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B.C.  19.  The  quarry  whence  the  stone 
was  obtained  is  a  little  way  down  the 
Qardon,  on  its  1.  bank.  The  bridge 
by  which  the  road  croBses  the  Gkuxion, 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  tier  of  archesy 
and  formed  by  merely  widening  them, 
is  a  modem  addition  to  the  ancient 
structure,  having  been  erected  in  1743 
by  the  States  of  Languedoo. 

Close  to  La  Foux  the  road  to  Nismes 
turns  rt.  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Gfardon, 
and  traverses  a  more  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, but  iminteresting  country,  by 
I       10  St.  Gervaay,  to 

10  Nismes.      Itms:    H.   du.  LmgiQ- 
I  bourg,  the  best;  H.  du  Midi,  middling. 
\ '  ~  Nismes,  chef-lieu  of  the  Dept.  du 
j  Gard,  a  flourishing  manufaoturingtown 
,  of  49,480  Inhab.,  consists  of  a  central 
i  nucleus  of  narrow  intricate  streets  and 
old  houses,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of 
open  bouievard,  which  separates  it  from 
its  modem  fauxbourgs,  composed   of 
wide  streets  and  new  houses.      The 
boulevard  is  itself  a  fine  broad  street, 
planted  with  trees,  lined  with  hand- 
some buildings;    and  there  is  little 
need  for  the  passing  traveller  to  pene- 
trate into  the  old  town,  as  the  chief 
cilriosities  and  objects  of  interest  are 
.  situated  on  the  edge  of  this  boulevard, 
I  or  at  a  short  distance  from  it.     They 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  Roman 
monuments,  relics  of  the  ancient  city 
of   Nemaususj    which,   though    passed 
over  in  oblivion  by  classic  authors,  so 
that  its  origin  is  unknown,  and  merely 
,  mentioned  in  the  geographical  cata- 
logues of   Strabo  and   Ptolemy,   yet 
•  affords  more  palpable  testimony  of  its 
ancient    extent   and    splendour   than 
,mo8t  cities  celebrated  in  classic  page, 
i  While  the  renowned  dties    of  Mar- 
seilles and  Narbonne  have  few  relics 
and  no  existing  edifices  of  the  ancient 
masters    of  the   world,   the    obscure 
Nismes   is    richer   in   well-preserved* 
antiquities  than  any  town  in  France  or 
Northern  Europe. 

A  walk  along  the  boulevard,  starting 
from  the  H.  du  Luxemb^irg,  and 
keeping  to  the  1.,  will  bring  you  first 
to  the  EaplanadSf  a  square  terraced 
platform,  planted  with  trees,  fumish- 
'  ing  a  promenade  of  considerable  extent. 
Facing  it  is  the  new  Palais  de  Justice, 


fronted  with  an  imposing  portico,  and 
a  little  further  on  stands  \ 

The  ^Amphitheatre,  Les  Arenes,  now 
isolated  by  the  removal  of  the  build- 
ings which  obstructed  it  within   and 
without,  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  Place,  \ 
allowing  unimpeded  view  of  its  very 
perfect  oval  circuit.     It  consists  of  2  . 
stories,  each  of  60  arcades,  70  ft.  high ; 
the  lower  arches  serving  as  so  many 
doors :  the  arches  of  the  upper  arcade  , 
are  double,  but  the  inner  arches  are 
not  concentric  with  the  lower.     It  is 
far  better  preserved,  externally,  than 
the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  although  Uke 
it  converted  into  a  fortress  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  retains  even  its  pro- 
jecting stones,  pierced  with  holes,  for  \ 
inserting  the  masts  to  which  the  awn- 
ings (velaria)  were  attached. 

The  interior,  though  less  perfect, 
retains  some  of  the  original  seats, 
especially  of  the  lower  and  upper  j 
rows.  The  modem  French  architect 
employed  on  the  building,  not  content 
with  preserving  and  protecting  the 
parts  which  remain,  has  committed 
the  fault  of  restoring,  or  rather  recon- 
structing, in  a  somewhat  clumsy  man- 
ner, part  of  them  and  some  of  the 
arcades.  There  were  originally  32 
rows  of  seats,  and  the  number  of  spec- 
tators which  it  is  supposed  the  build- 
ing may  have  contained  is  estimated  at 
from  17,000  to  23,000. 

A  long  corridor,   surroimding   the 
building,  runs  within  the  arches  on  the 
ground  story,  and  a  smaller  corridor 
encircles  the  upper  story.     It  is  worth 
while  to  make  the  circuit  of  these, 
and,  indeed,  to  penetrate  every  paii;  * 
of  this  extraordinary  stmcture.     The 
vaults  of  the  lower  corridor  or  portico 
are  like  some  vast  natural  cavern;  the 
upper  one  is  roofed  with  huge  stone 
beams,  18  ft.  long,  reaching  from  side  . 
to  side,  many  of  them  cracked,  either  ; 
by  an  earthquake,  or  by  the  confla-  ' 
gration  which  consumed  the  Ar^es  ' 
in  the  times  of  Charles  Martel.     It  is  ! 
interesting  to    penetrate    the  wedge-  \ 
shaped  passages,   radiating  from  the   i 
centre,    and    widening    outwards,    so    • 
contrived  as  to  facilitate  the  egress    1 
of  the  hastening  crowds,   and  allow    I 
them  to  depart  without  any  check;  to    '. 
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ascend  the  stairs,  by  which  ready 
access  was  given  to  every  part  of  the 
huge  structure;  to  clamber  over  the 
broken  seats,  some  still  marked  with 
the  line  indicating  the  space  allotted 
to  each  spectator,  scaring  the  fright- 
ened lizard,  whic^  starts  away  from 
tmder  your  foot,  out  of  the  sunshine 
in  which  it  has  been  basking,  to  the 
shelter  of  the  tufks  of  grass  or  weeds 
springing  up  among  the  crevices  of  the 
masonry;  and,  fiutdly,  to  stand  on  the 
topmost  stone,  the  rim  of  this  huge 
oval  basin,  surveying  its  whole  inte- 
rior, dismantled,  and  almost  glutted. 
Here  you  may  examine  the  round 
holes  cut  in  the  projecting  stones,  and 
con*e8ponding  with  hollows  in  the  ex- 
terior cornice  below,  into  which  the 
poles  were  put,  in  order  to  fasten  the 
awnings  stretched  over  the  spectators. 
A  very  narrow  stair  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  near  the  N.  side,  was  des- 
tined, it  is  supposed,  for  the  men  who 
had  chaise  of  the  awning.  The  zones 
of  seats,  as  is  well  known,  were  divided 
into  4  tiers  (prsecinotiones)  by  spaces 
wider  than  the  seats  themselves,  and 
were  destined  for  spectators  of  different 
rank ;  the  patricians  occupied  the 
lower,  equivalent  to  the  dress  circle, 
the  plebeians  the  upper,  corresponding 
with  the  gallery.  These  spaces,  or 
landing-places,  were  each  reached  by 
10  passages  or  vomitories.  The  8 
uppermost  rows  of  seats  rest  upon  a 
half  arch,  whose  only  support  is  the 
outer  wall. 

The  dimensions  are,  length  437  ft., 
width  332  ft.,  height  70  fb. 

The  founder  of  this  building  and  its 
date  are  unknown :  it  is  attributed  to 
Antoninus  Pius,  whose  ancestors  came 
from  Nismes,  but  by  others  to  Titus 
and  Adrian. 

The  Visigoths  converted  it  into  a 
fortress,  and  it  was  known  as  t]# 
''  Castrum  Arenarum.''  The  Saracens 
occupied  it  as  such  in  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  centy.,  until  expelled  by 
Charles  Martel,  who  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  building  altogether,  by 
filling  its  vaults  and  passages  with 
wood,  and  setting  fire  to  it;  finally, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  centy., 
it  wajB  occupied  by  mean  hovels,  all 


of  which  are  now  swept  away.  The 
people  of  Nismes  use  the  Ar^nee  for 
bull-fights  and  an  entertainment  called 
Ferradef  which  consists  in  teasing  a 
number  of  wild  bulls  from  the  Ca- 
margue  (p.  463),  previous  to  branding 
them  with  hot  iron.  The  sport  is  but 
a  poor  imitation  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight ; 
nearly  as  cruel,  without  being  so  ex- 
citing. 

Continuing  through  the  boulevard, 
from  the  Ar^nes,  and  passing  on  the 
1.  the  Great  Hospital,  vou  reach  the 
modem  Theatre^  remarkable  only  for 
its  tasteless  portico,  contrasting  very 
unfavourably  with  a  neighbouring 
building,  wliich,  though  of  an  age 
deemed  barbarous,  shows  yet  a  far 
greater  refinement  in  taste, — 

%*The Maiaon  Carrte,  the  vulg^  name 
given  to  a  beautiful  Corinthian  temple, 
a  gem  of  architecture,  which  has  come 
down  to  the  present  time  in  a  state  of 
wonderftd  preservation,  considering  it^s  j 
various  fortunes  and  l^e  purposes  to  j 
which  it  has  been  converted.     Origin-  j 
ally    a    temple,    consecrated    in    the 
reign  of  Augustus,  according  to  some;  I 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  according  to  others : 
it  became  afterwards  a  Christian  church, 
and,  in  the  1 1th  centy.,  the  Hdtel  de  ' 
Ville;  still  later  it  was  converted  into 
a  stable,  and  its  owner,  to  extend  his 
space,  built  walls  between  the  pillars  ^ 
of  the  portico,  and  pared  away  the  ' 
fiutings    of   the   central  columns    to  , 
allow  his  carts  to  pass;  it  then  became 
attached   to  the  Augustine  convent, 
and  was   used  as  a  tomb -house   for 
burial;   its  next  changes  were  into  a 
Revolutionary  tribimal  and  com  ware- 
house;  and,  finally,  at  present  it   is 
converted  into  a  muaeum. 

It  is  surrounded  by  30  elegant 
Corinthian  colunms,  10  of  them  de- 
tached, forming  the  portico,  and  20 
engaged:  their  height  is  equal  to  10^ 
diameters;  and  learned  architects  will 
tell  you  that  these  proportions  are  * 
contrary  to  Vitruvian  rules,  and  that 
the  building  is  debased  and  defective 
in  consequence.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears a  case  in  which  ignorance  is 
bliss ;  the  ordinary  and  unlearned 
spectator  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  elegance  of  its  general 
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effect,  as  well  aa  with  the  Bimplicity 
of  its  form,  the  beauty  of  its  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  and  the  richness 
of  the  capitals,  frieze,  and  cornice 
which  they  support. 

M.  Siguier,  an  antiquary  of  Nismes, 
first  hit  upon  the  ingenious  idea  of 
restoring  the  inscription  on  the  frieze 
above  the  portico  from  the  holes  left 
in  it,  by  which  the  bronze  letters  com- 
posing it  were  attached,  the  letters 
themselyes  having  long  since  disap- 
peared. According  to  his  reading,  it 
ran  thus: — c.  caesari.  auovsti.  f.  (xm. 

L.  CAEHARI.  AUGU8TI.  F.  G08.  DESIONATO. 

PRINCIPIBU8.  JUYENTUTis. ;  thus  attri- 
buting the  dedication  of  this  temple 
to  "**  Marcus  and  Julius  Caesar,  grand- 
sons of  Augustus,  Consuls  Elect, 
Princes  of  Youth."  The  style,  how- 
ever, of  the  building,  and  the  profusion 
of  ornament,  indicate  a  period  much 
later  than  Augustus;  and  another  anti- 
quary, on  examining  the  original  state 
of  the  holes  in  the  frieze,  discovers  3 
holes  preceding  the  2  to  which  M. 
Seguier's  first  letter  C  was  fastened, 
and  thus  converts  the  C  into  an  M. 
This  slight  alteration  shifts  the  date  of 
the  Mabon  Carree  from  the  era  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Antoninus,  for  it 
appears  that  the  only  2  princes  bearing 
such  names  who  enjoyed  together  the 
title  Principes  Juventutis,  after  the 
sons  of  Agrippa,  were  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  and  Lucius  Verus,  adopted  sons 
of  Antoninus.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  determination  of  the  letters 
from  such  data  must,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  a  mere  piece  of  g^ess-work,  owing 
to  the  conifusion  and  number  of  the 
holes.  Excavations  have  laid  bare 
the  foundations  of  walls,  extending  on 
either  side  of  the  temple,  showing  that 
it  was  only  the  centre  of  a  larger  edi- 
fice, from  which  two  long  colonnades 
extended,  in  the  manner  of  wings,  on 
either  hand,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it 
occupied  one  end  of  the  ancient  forum 
of  Nemausus. 

The  whole  is  now  enclosed  by  an 
iron  railing,  within  which  are  depo- 
sited numerous  antique  fragments  found 
in  and  about  the  town. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  (into 
which  the  temple  is  now  turned)  con- 


sist of  other  antiquities,  including  a 
bronze  head   (of  Apollo?);   a  marble 
bust  of  Venus,  and  a  quantity  of  pic- 
tures, very  poor  and  commonplace  for> 
the  most  part,  excepting  Paul  DelaA 
roche*8  master-piece,  (3romwell  opening/ 
the   Coffin   of  Charles  I.,    and   Nero 
trying  upon  a  Slave  the  Poison  des- 
tined for  his  Brother  Britannicus,  by 
Sigaion, 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Maison 
Carree  is  the  small,  though  rich, 
Museum  of  Antuiuities,  formed  by  M, 
Perrot,  | 

Returning  to    the    boulevard,   and  \ 
continuing  along  it  as  far  as  the  irre- 
gular Place  de  la  Bouquerie,  you  come  ' 
upon  a  handsome  canal,  supplied  with 
water  from  the  ancient  Fountain  of  the  ' 
Nymphs,      It  must  not,   however,  be  ' 
judged   of  at  first  sight,  for  at  this 
point  nothing  can  be  more  unclassical; 
its  limpid  riBs  are  stained  with  soap- 
suds, and  in  the  place  of  njrmphs  a 
swarm  of  blanchisseuses  convert  it  into  I 
a  public  washing  tub.      Trace  it  up- 1 
wards,  however,  and  you  will  find  its  I 
source  within  a    fine  Pu6/ic   Garden,  \ 
planted  with  trees,  in  the  midst  of  | 
which  it  bursts  forth    in   exuberant 
copiousness  from  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
and  is  received  into  a  lai^  reservoir, 
originally  a  Soman  bath  for  Women,    It 
is  surrounded  by  a  lai^  colonnade 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  is 
conducted    through    a   foimal     canal 
lined  with  masonry,  like  the  ditch  of 
a  fortification,   and  bordered  with  a 
handsome  stone  balustrade.      A  part 
of  this  enclosure  is  of  antique  masonry, 
but  the  whole  has  been  restored  in 
modem  times.    It  is  a  very  handsome, 
but  formal  construction,  and  it  and 
the  fine  Garden  whioh  it  toiverses  form  ; 
a  principal  ornament  of  the  town.    On 
^ne  side  of  it  is  a  ruined  Roman  building,  , 
Supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Diana,  but  now  regarded  as,* 
a  Nymohceum  (or  fane  dedicated  to  the  , 
Nymphs),    and    connected    with    the,' 
neighbouring  baths.      It    appears    to ,. 
have  had  a  semi-cylindrical  roof  rising  i 
from    an    entablature,   supported    by* 
columns.     It  is  proved  by  inscriptions' 
to  have  been  built,   along  with   the' 
baths,  by  Augustus.    It  was  reduced 
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k>  ruin  1577.  Tlie  ancient  aqueduct 
which  the  Pont  du  Gard  carried  across 
the  valley  of  the  Garden  (p.  445)  ter- 
minated near  the  fountain  at  Nismes,  in 
a  basin  or  reservoir  16  ft.  diameter,  and 
about  5  ft.  deep,  recently  discovered. 

The  hill  rising  behind  the  fountain, 
planted  with  trees,  and  rendered  ac- 
cessible by  zigzag  Wks,  is  surmounted 

I  by  another  singular  ancient  monument, 

I  known  as  La  Tourmagne,  a  dismantled 
tomb  of  rough  ashlar,  not  unlike  seve- 
ral still  existing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  but  which  has  passed  at  different 
times  with  learned  antiquaries  for  a 
lighthouse  (50  m.  inland,  and  remote 
from  any  river!),  a  Gallic  temple,  and 
a  treasury.  It  is  hollow  within,  having 
a  rude  conical  shape,  resembling  that 
of  a  glass-house.  The  walls  are  very 
thick  below,  but  taper  upwards;   ex- 

,  temally  ifc  was  an  octagon,  but  the  bvot- 
face-stonework  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
moved. It  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
building  in  the  town.  Some  have  re- 
ferred its  origin  to  times  preceding  the 
Romans:  in  their  time  it  was  included 
in  the  defences  of  the  town,  and  con- 
nected with  the  walls.  It  was  originally 
filled  with  earth,  and  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  it  was  built  upon  a  nucleus 
of  earth,  for  its  cone  is  not  properly 
vaulted,  but  consists  of  small  stones, 
held  together  by  the  strength  of  the 
cement  alone.  It  was  cleared  out  by  a 
gardener,  who  obtained  leave  from 
Henri  IV.  to  search  the  building  for 

,  treasure,  a  scheme  which  turned  out 
eminently  unprofitable. 

A  staircase  is  now  erected  to  the  top, 
whence  the  view  is  very  fine.  The  situa^ 
tion  of  the  Tourmagne  is  very  com- 
manding; at  the  foot  of  the  heights, 
on  which  it  stands,  the  whole  city  is 
displayed,  and  the  distant  horizon  in- 
cludes the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhdne, 
and,  perhaps,  the  site  of  Aigues  Mortes 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

Kismes  retains  two  of  its  original  Ro- 
man gates,  the  Porte  cFAaguste,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  that  Emperor,  b.c.  16, 
consisting  of  a  double  arch  with  two 

'  side  doors  for  foot  passengers,  flanked 
by  2  towers,  and  the  I'orte  de  France. 

In  the  heart  of  the  old  town  stands 
tbe  Cathedral,  an  ancient  building,  but 


so  injured  during  the  wars  of  religion 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  now 
so  much  modernised,  as  to  possess  little 
interest.  High  up,  on  the  W.  fi-ont, 
above  a  circular  window,  a  curious 
sculptured  frieze,  representing  events 
from  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  introduced ; 
it  is  very  ancient. 

The  cabinet  of  antiquities  of  M,  Pelet, 
and  the  cork  models  made  by  him  of 
the  ancient  buildings  in  Nismes,  are 
well  worth  seeing. 

There  are  12,000  Protestants  at 
Nismes,  who  have  2  chiu'ches  (temples) 
and  'a  chapel :  they  have  endured  severe 
persecutions  at  different  times.  So  little 
even  now  do  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics coalesce,  that  each  party  frequents 
distinct  cafes. 

The  Maison  oentrale  de  Detention  was 
originally  a  citadel,  erected  by  Louia 
XIV.  to  keep  down  the  Protestants. 

The  manufactures  of  Nismes  consist 
of  various  articles  of  silk  and  cotton, 
which  change  with  the  fashion  and  the 
demand;  it  has  large  printing  and  dye- 
ing works  ;  but  cotton  handkerchiefs 
seem  the  staple  production.  A  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  wines  and  spirits 
of  Languedoc,  in  raw  silks,  and  in  oil, 
is  carried  on  here.  It  is  a  very  thriving 
town  on  the  whole. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Convent  of  Re- 
collets,  now  occupied  by  the  Theatre, 
Marshal  Villars  had  an  interview  in 
1704  with  the  chief  of  the  Camisards, 
Cavalier,  who,  originally  a  baker's  boy, 
and  at  that  time  a  mere  youth,  had 
raised  himself  by  his  talents  for  com- 
mand and  his  fanatic  eloquence  to  be 
the  head  of  the  formidable  rebellion  of 
the  Cevennes.  He  appeared  on  that 
occasion  magnificently  mounted,  and 
attired  in  laced  coat,  cocked  hat,  and 
plume  of  white  feathers,  escorted  by  a 
body-guard  on  horseback.  The  result 
of  this  memorable  conference  was  to 
detach  him  from  the  insurgents  by 
flattery  and  promises  of  rank  and  re- 
ward in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.,  as 
the  price  of  his  defection,  coupled  with 
assurances  of  justice  and  tolerance  in 
religion  to  the  persecuted  Protestants 
of  the  Cevennes.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  destined  to  be  kept  or 
fulfilled.    Villars,  however,  thus  dealt 
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a  death-blow  to  the  insurrection,  by  de- 
priving it  of  one  of  its  heads;  and  Ca- 
yalier,  despised  and  hated  for  his  de- 
sertion by  his  own  party,  and  neglected 
by  the  court,  was  soon  driven  into 
exile,  and  died  a  pensioner  at  Chelsea. 

On  the  Place  de  Boucairie  in  1*705 
were  erected  the  gibbet,  the  wheel,  and 
the  stake,  at  which  a  vast  number  of 
the  Camisards  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Cevennes  perished  miserably, 
after  suffering  horrid  tortures  in  the 
prison  of  the  fortress.  The  most  me- 
morable execution  was  that  of  the 
chiefs  (April  22)  Catenat  and  Ravenel, 
who  were  burnt  alive,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  battle-field  where  2  years 
before  they  had  defeated  the  royal 
forces  under  the  Comte  de  BrogUe; 
while  their  companions,  Jonquet  and 
Villas,  were  broken  on  the  wheel  and 
then  burnt.  On  the  16th  August,  1704, 
the  body  of  Roland  Laporte,  general  of 
the  Camisards  (see  Rte.  121),  was 
dragged  into  Nismes  at  the  tail  of  a  cart 
and  burnt,  while  5  of  his  companions 
were  broken  on  the  wheel  around  his 
funeral  pyre. 

Nismes  is  the  birthplace  of  Nicot,  a 
physician  who  first  introduced  from 
Portugal  into  France  tobacco  (called 
after  him  Nicotiana).  Some  one  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  monument  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  snuff-box,  bearing  the 
inscription,  ''Dieu  vous  b^nisse."  M. 
Guizot,  ex-Minister  of  France,  also 
comes  from  Nismes,  where  his  fiither, 
an  avocat,  was  guillotined  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

Railroads  to  Alais  and  its  coal-field 
(R.  121),  trains  twice  a  day;  to  Beau- 
caire  (R.  127);  to  Aries  and  Marseilles; 
to  Montpellier  and  Cette. 

Diligences  daily  to  Avignon,  to  Mende, 
St.  Flour,  and  Clermont;  to  St.  Qilles 
and  Aigues  Mortes. 

The  Pont  du  Gard  (p.  445),  distant 
about  15  m.  from  Nismes,  on  the  way 
to  Avignon,  ought  to  be  visited  ex- 
pressly by  Uiose  whose  route  does  not 
lead  them  past  it.  It  is  about  2  hours* 
drive;  a  cairiage  may  be  hii-ed  for  12 
fr.  to  go  and  return.  Make  the  driver 
understand  before  setting  out  that  he 
is  not  to  leave  you  at  La  Fouz,  but  to 
drive  to  the  Pont. 


[About  13  m.  nearly  due  S.  of  Nismes 
is  St.  Qilles,  a  town  of  great  antiquity, 
originally  Rhoda  Rhodiorum,  a  colony 
foimded  by  the  Rhodians  according  to 
Pliny,  situated  on  the  Petit  Rh6ne, 
chiefly  remarkable  at  present  for  its 
magnificent  abbey  chttrch,  which  will  inte- 
rest  the  antiquary.  The  upper  church 
was  begun  1116,  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnificence,  by  Alphonso,  son  of  Ray- 
mond IV.,  Count  of  St.  Qilles,  called 
Jourdain,  because  baptised  in  the  Jor- 
dan, but  was  destroyed  during  the  wars 
of  religion,  having  been  turned  into  a 
fortress  by  the  Huguenots  in  1562,  and 
demolished,  when  no  longer  tenable  as 
such,  by  the  Due  de  Rohan,  1622.  It 
has  been  replaced  b^  a  temporary  struc- 
ture of  late  date  and  mferior  architecture. 

The  lower  TArircA,  however,  w^hich  is 
not  Bubtenunean,  but  on  a  level  with  the 
cloister,  is,  perhaps,  of  the  1 14k  centy., 
having  been  dedicated,  1090,  by  Pope 
Urban  II. ;  and  the  West  Front  is  a 
masterpiece  of  the  Romanesque  style, 
upon  which  every  species  of  ornamental 
decoration  and  rich  sculpture  seems  to 
have  been  lavished.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  immense  bas-relief, 
crowded  with  pillars,  statues,  panelling, 
foliage,  &c.,  combined  with  a  strange 
infusion  of  the  elements  of  classical  ar- 
chitecture, columns,  capitals,  entabla- 
tures, and  friezes.  Sculptured  lions 
are  frequently  introduced  as  supports 
to  the  pillars,  and  in  other  parts ;  and 
as  the  abbots  of  St.  Qilles,  powerful 
seigneurs  in  ancient  days,  used  to  sit 
at  the  gate  of  the  ch.  to  dispense  jus- 
tice, many  of  the  old  charters  begin 
with  the  words  **  Domino  NN.  sedente 
inter  leones."  In  the  vestibule  of  this 
ch.,  Raymond  VI.,  Comte  de  Toulouse, 
accused  of  favouring  the  persecuted 
Albigenses,  underwent,  in  1209,  the 
ignominious  penance  of  being  scourged 
on  his  naked  back,  in  the  presence  of 
the  papal  legate  and  of  12  French 
bishops.  The  lower  church  is  supposed 
to  be  a  little  older  than  the  porch. 

A  detached  pile  of  ruin,  behind  the 
actual  church,  is  the  onl^  relic  of  the  old 
priory  which  escaped  bemg  destroyed  in 
the  16th  centy. ;  it  contains  a  cork- 
screw 5tatVca««,  called  Z«  VisdeSt.  Giiles, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  masterly  con- 
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struction  as  a  piece  of  maaonry.  It  was 
again  saved  from  destruction  at  the  Re- 
volution by  the  influence  of  M.  Michel, 
a  lawyer  of  St.  GiUes.  In  a  narrow 
street  facing  the  ch.  is  a  curious  old 
house,  deserving  attention  as  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  civil  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.] 

A  Hailway,  finished  1 844,  joins  Nismes 
to  Montpellier  (52  kilom.),  and  is  car- 
ried thence  to  the  seaport  of  Cette,  27 
kilom.  =  total  45  Eng.  m.  4  trains 
daily,  in  2  hours.  Fare,  1st  class,  2 
frs.  10  sous,  carriage  32  fn.  Its  chief 
work  is  a  viaduct  of  96  arches.  It 
passes  by  Lunel. 

The  way  from  Nismes  to  Montpel- 
lier lies  across  an  extensive  plain,  reach- 
ing from  a  range  of  low  rocky  limestone 
hills  on  the  N.,  the  extreme  roots  of 
the  Cevennes,  to  the  salt  marshes  bor- 
dering om  the  Mediterranean,  S. 

The  fertile  district  to  the  W.  of 
Kismesis  called  the  Vatmage  or  Valley  of 
Kages,  from  a  small  and  reduced  town 
of  that  name,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  our 
rood.  It  v/aa  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  engagements  in  the 
war  of  the  Cevennes  (Apiil  6,  1 704),  in 
which  Cavalier,  at  the  head  of  900  foot 
and  300  horae,  well  equipped,  intend- 
ing to  waylay  the  Mar^chal  de  Montre- 
val  on  his  way  to  Montpellier,  was 
himself  betrayed  into  a  vast  ambuscade, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  rojel 
troops  (among  whom  were  100  Irish 
from  the  Boyne),  and  caught  as  in  a 
trap.  Undismayed  bv  numbers  6  times 
exceeding  his  own,  the  Camisard  chief, 
perceiving  the  design  of  the  enemy  to 
outflank  him,  wheeled  his  column  ra- 
pidly round  under  the  hottest  fire,  and 
in  the  face  of  a  charge  of  bayonets,  and 
drew  off  his  men,  retreating  en  Echelon 
— a  masterly  manceuvre  of  the  baker's 
boy,  which  drew  forth  the  admiration 
of  Marshal  Villars.  Cavalier's  retreat, 
however,  was  cut  off;  the  roval  army 
occupied  every  pass,  every  height;  not 
an  opening  remained;  and  his  only 
comve  was  to  cut  his  way  through. 
Throwing  aside  his  magnificent  uniform 
and  white  plume,  he  put  on  a  conmion 
dress,  and,  bidding  his  followers  close 
their  ranks,  dashed  forward  directly 
against  the  enemy.    With  the  fiercest 


struggle  he  broke  through  the  first  line, 
but  was  soon  singled  out  and  dis- 
covered: at  one  time  a  soldier  caught 
his  horse's  bridle,  but  a  Camisard 
behind  cut  off  the  hand;  another  dra- 
goon who  had  seized  him  he  shot  with 
his  pistol.  But  in  front  now  appeared 
a  second  rank  barring  his  way,  and  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  occupying  the 
Pont  de  Kosni,  the  only  issue.  The 
fugitive  cavalry  poured  down  upon  it, 
forced  their  way  through,  foi^etful  of 
their  leader,  who  was  in  the  rear,  and 
would  probably  have  been  cut  off  after 
all  but  for  his  brother,  a  boy  10  years 
old,  who  drew  up  his  horse  across  the 
bridge,  and,  with  a  pistol  presented  to 
the  fugitives,  summoned  them  to  de- 
fend their  chief,  and  not  abcmdon  him. 
Cavalier,  with  the  rest  of  his  infantry, 
escaped  into  the  wood  of  Cannes.  This 
battW  or  series  of  combats,  extended 
from  the  mill  of  Langlade  to  the  village 
of  Nages;  1000  dead  were  left  on  the 
field,  half  of  whom  were  Camisards. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fight 
one  of  the  Pi<ophets  of  the  Enfans  de 
Dieu,  named  Daniel  Qui,  planted  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  surrounded  by  5  or  6 
prophetesses,  3  of  whom  were  after- 
wards found  among  the  slain,  called  on 
the  Qod  of  battles  to  favour  their  cause. 

12  Uchau,  anciently  Ad  Octaman  La- 
pidem  (the  8th  milestone). 

The  turbulent  torrent  Vidourle, 
which  separates  the  Dept.  du  Gard 
&om  that  of  L'H^rault,  is  crossed 
shortly  before  reaching 

14  Lunel  Stat.  (Ttm:  H.  da  Palais),  a 
town  of  6385  Inhab.,  owing  its  prospei*ity 
to  the  sweet  wine  and  brandy  which  form 
its  chief  orticleB  of  commerce.  The  best 
Lunel  wine  is  grown  on  the  C6te  de  ' 
Mazet.  The  lower  ground  in  which  the  \ 
town  is  situated  is  often  inundated  in 
winter  and  spring,  is  infested  with  mos- 
quitoes in  summer,  and  with  fevers  in 
autumn.  Human  bones,  with  pottery, 
have  been  found  in  caves  in  the  tertiaiy 
limestone  at  Pondres,  6  m.  N.  of  Lunel. 

[22  kilom.  =  13^m.  S.  ofhuneliBAigucs 
MorteSj  singularly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  salt  marahes  and  lagoons,  whose  ex- 
halations render  it  very  unhealthy.  It 
is  approached  by  a  causeway  raised 
above  the  marsh  and  spanned  midway 
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by  an  ancient  gate-tower,  La  Carbon- 
niere.  Aigues  Mortee,  itself  a  miserable 
and  deserted  town,  is  of  interest  only 
as  a  perfect  example  of  a  feudal  for- 
tress; its  walls  and  gates,  more  entire 
and  less  altered  than  even  those  of 
Avignon,  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  art 
of  fortification  in  the  13th  centy.  Its 
foss  has  been  filled  up,  on  account  of 
the  malaria  produced  by  its  stagnant 
water.  In  advance  of  the  place,  to  the 
N.,  is  a  single  round  tower,  which 
served  as  a  citadel,  90  ft.  high,  65  in 
diameter,  surmounted  by  an  old  light- 
house turret  of  34  ft.  In  the  centre  of 
each  floor  is  a  hole  communicating  with 
a  reservoir  for  water  below.  Some  of 
its  chambers  served  as  a  prison,  in 
which  Protestants,  chiefly  females,  who 
refused  to  abjure  their  faith,  were  con- 
fined after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Some  of  them  had^been 
shut  up  here  for  35  years,  when  they 
were  released  in  1769.  From  the  upper 
story  of  this  tower  the  Canusard  chief 
Abraham,  with  17  companions,  made  a 
wonderful  escape,  letting  themselves 
down  from  a  height  of  80  ft.  by  their 
blankets  tied  together.  This  tower  is 
called  Tottr  de  Constance,  for  what 
reason  is  unknown.  It  is  proved  to 
have  been  built  by  St.  Louis,  who  em- 
bai'ked  here  on  his  unsuccessful  Cru- 
sade in  1270,  having  assembled  at  this 
spot  a  fleet  of  800  jpalleys  and  an  army 
of  40,000  men.  As  Aigues  Mortes  lies 
neai*ly  3  m.  inland,  some  have  supposed 
from  thie  that  the  sea  must  have  retired 
since  the  13th  centy.;  modem  investi- 
gations have  proved,  however,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  small  port  close  to  the 
town,  in  whose  walls  the  ancient  moor- 
ing rings  still  remain;  and  of  a  canal, 
now  filled  with  sand,  extending  thence 
to  the  harbour  of  Grau  du  Roi,  on  the 
sea,  doubtless  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  royal  fleet.  The  walls  of  the 
town  were  built  after  the  death  of  St. 
Louis,  in  Africa,  by  his  son  Philippe  le 
Hardi,  on  the  plan,  it  is  said,  of  those 
of  Damietta.  Salt  is  the  chief  article 
of  commerce  produced  in  the  vicinity  ; 
and  after  the  massacre  by  the  royal 
forces,  aided  by  the  townsfolk,  of  the 
Burgundian  troops,  who  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  in  1421,  the 


bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  into 
the  tower  still  called  Tow  des  Bourgyi- 
nonSf  between  layers  of  salt,  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  putrefying 
and  breeding  miasma  in  the  town.  In 
1538  an  interview  took  place  here  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.;  and  in  1542  the  Turkish 
corsair  Barbarosaa,  the  ally  of  the 
French  king  against  the  emperor, 
moored  his  fleet  in  the  harbour.] 

There  is  little  to  observe  on  the  road/ 
between  Lunel  and  Hontpellier ;  thej 
country  rich  and  monotonously  flat. 

Lunel  Yiel,  St.  Br^,  Les  Mazes,  Sta- 
tions. 

10  Columbier  Stat.,  a  land  of  oil  and 
wine. 

13  MontpelUer  Stat.  — Inns:  Hdtel 
Nevet,  a  splendid  large  edifice,  2O0 
bed-rooms — one  of  the  best  hotels 
in  Prance; — H.  du  Midi,  good; — H. 
de  Londres,  good; — H.  des  Ambas- 
sadeurs.  The  naipe  of  MontpelUer, 
&miliar  to  every  one  who  has  been 
in  an  English  watering-place,  as  the 
type  of  salubrity  and  mildness  of 
climate,  will  not  in  reality  answer  the 
expectations  of  those  who  anticipate 
either  a  soft  air  or  a  beautiful  po- 
sition. Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  came  to  be  chosen  by  the 
physicians  of  the  North  as  a  retreat  for 
consumptive  patients  ;  since  nothing 
can  be  more  trying  to  weak  lungs  than 
its  variable  climate,  its  blazing  sun- 
shine alternating  with  the  piercingly 
cold  blasts  of  the  mistral.  Though  its 
sky  be  clear,  its  atmosphere  is  filled 
with  dust,  which  must  be  hurtful  to 
the  lungs;  and  the  glare  frx>m  the 
chalky  ground  and  white  houses,  un- 
modified by  shade,  is  exceedingly  pain- 
ful to  the  eyes.  The  town  is  chef-lieuf^ 
of  the  Dept.  de  VHerault,  and  a  place  J 
of  importance,  since  it  contains  40,74*5 
Inhab. ;  in  its  streets  and  buildings  it 
is  not  much  distinguished. 

The   Prommade    du    Pexjron  (a  pro-  r' 
vincial   form   for  pierreux,   stony,   the  2 
spot    having    been   originally   a    bare 
rock),    an  elevated  platform,  reached 
by  flights  of  stairs,  and  surrounded  by 
balustrades  in  the  style  of  the  time  of,  ^ 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  equestrian  statue  is\ 
in  the  centre,  was  construoted  176G,! 
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and  is  referred  to  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  a  public  walk.  It  has,  it  is  true, 
shady  avenues  and  neat  parterres.  At 
the  extremity  of  it  rises  the  Ch&teau 
d'Eati,  a  sort  of  fountain- temple)  which 
receiyes  and  distributes  through^  the 
town  the  waters  conveyed  across  the 
fertile  valley  from  the  opposite  hill  by 
the  Atpieduct,  a  very  noble  construction, 
though  modem,  begun  1753,  consist- 
ing of  5i\  large  arches,  surmounted  by 
183  smaller,  measuring  2896  ft.  The 
source  whence  the  water  is  derived  is 
about  2  m.  distant.  The  beauty  of  the 
view  &om  the  Peyrou  has  been  some- 
what exaggerated  ;  the  Pyrenees  are 
too  distant  to  give  it  interest,  though 
the  peak  of  the  Cai^gou  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  visible ;  tho  Mediterranean  is 
ill  represented  in  its  border  of  marshes 
and  lagoons;  and  the  Alps  (in  spite  of 
what  the  guide-books  say)  are  out  of 
the  scope  of  vision.  The  chief  feature 
is  the  bare  Pic  de  St.  Loup,  a  buttress 
of  the  Cevennes  projectiiig  from  the  N., 
visible  from  the  road  to  Nismes.  On 
the  S.  is  seen  the  church-tower  of 
Maguelonne. 

Near  the  handsome  new  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice stands  the  town  gate,  on  one  side 
of  the  Peyrou,  erected  to  commemorate 
the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  bas-reliefs  towaurds  the  town  are 
meant  to  represent  the  union  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  b^  the 
Canal  du  Midi,  and  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes;  the  one  a  benefit, 
the  other  a  curse  to#France.  There 
are,  indeed,  mournful  recollections  con- 
nected with  the  Peyrou  :  here  were 
raised,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.,  the  scaffolds  on  which  pe- 
rished, by  being  burnt  alive  or  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel,  not  only  many  of 
the  fanatic  Camisards,  among  others 
their  chief  Castanet,  but  also  many 
''Pastors  of  the  Desert,"  Protestant 
ministers  whose  only  crime  was  pray- 
ing to  God  according  to  the  impulse  of 
their  own  conscience. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  the  first 
established  in  France,  in  the  reign  of 
Henri  IV.,  and  it  is  well  kept  up, 
under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Martins. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  Qalactodendron, 
the  cow  or  milk  tree  of  S.  America, 


mentioned  by  Humboldt.  In  one  cor- , 
ner  of  the  garden,  shaded  by  cypress, 
is  an  arched  recess,  fenced  with  a  trellis 
rail,  within  which  a  simple  tablet  bears 
these  words:  "  Placandis  Narcissce  mani- 
bus.'*  This  is  pointed  out  as  the  tomb 
of  Mrs.  Temple,  the  adopted  daughter 
of  Toung,  the  poet,  who  died  suddenly 
here,  at  a  time  when  the  atrocious  laws 
which  accompanied  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  backed  by  the 
superstition  of  a  fanatic  populace,  de- 
nied Christian  burial  to  Protestants. 
Such  a  refusal  gave  rise  to  the  following 
passage  in  the  '  Night  Thoughts  :* — 

**  SiMteh'd  ere  thy  prime  i   and  in  thy  bridal 

hoar  I 
And    when   kind   fortane,   with   thy    lover, 

smiled  I 
And  when  high-flavour'd  thy  fresh  opening 

joys  I 
And  when  blind  man  pronounced  thy  bliss 

complete  I 
And   on   a   foreign  shore,  where    stxangers 

wept! 
Strangers  to  thee ;  and,  more  surprising  still. 
Strangers  to  kindness,  wept :  their  eyes  let  fall 
Inhuman  tears  I  strange  tears  I  that  trickled 

down 
From  marbled  hearts  I  obdurate  tenderness  I 
A  tenderness  that  call'd  them  more  severe ; 
In  spite  of  nature's  soft  persuasion  kteel'd ; 
Wliue  nature  melted,  superstition  raved ; 
That  moum*d  the  dead,  and  this  denied  a 

grave^ 
Dented  the  charity  of  dust  to  spread 
O'er  dust  I  a  ehartty  their  dogs  enjoy. 
What  could  I  do?     What  succour?     What 

resonroe? 
With  pious  sacrilege  a  grave  I  stole ; 
With  impious  piety  that  grave  I  wroug'd  ; 
Short  in  my  duty ;  coward  in  my  grief  I 
More  like  her  murderer  than  friend,  I  crept. 
With  soft  suspended  step,  and  muffled  deep. 
In  midnight  darkness,  w*hisper'd  my  last  sigh. 
I  whisper'd  what  should  echo  through  their 

realms ; 
Nor  writ  her  name  whoee  tomb  should  pierce 

the  skies." 

Evidence  has  been  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  Narcissa  (Mrs.  Temple) 
was,  in  reality,  buried  at  Lyons. 

The  student  of  medicine  should  not } 
fail  to  see  the  Ecole  de  Mf'decine,  situ- 
ated in  the  old  building,  formerly  the 
bishop's  palace.  It  contains  valuable* 
anatomical  collections,  and  the  doctor^s 
robe  with  which  Rabelais  was  here  in- 
stalled, and  which  is  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  at  present,  but  so  much 
patched  and  mended  that  scarcely  a 
thread  of  the  original  garment  remains. 
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The  school  of  medicine  here  is  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  founded,  it  is 
said,  by  Arab  physicians,  driven  out  of 
Spain,  and  patronised  by  the  Comtes 
de  Montpellier.  Adjoining  this  build- 
ing is  the  Cathedral,  modernised,  and  of 
no  interest.  It  has  a  singular  porch, 
projecting  from  the  wall,  and  resting 
on  2  round  piers  or  turrets.  The 
building  suffered  much  from  the 
Huguenots.  It  contains  an  altarpieoe 
by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  a  native  of  Mont- 
pellier, the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus. 

The  principal  object  of  curiosity 
here,  however,  is  the  *M»8ee  Fdbre, 
named  from  its  founder,  a  native  of 
Montpellier,  an  artist,  and  the  friend 
of  Alneri  and  his  mistress  the  Countess 
of  Albany.  It  comprises  a  collection 
of  paintings,  of  an  excellence  rarely 
found  away  from  the  capital ;  among 
them  a  portrait  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medicis, 
father  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  (d.  1519), 
by  Raphael,  probably  genuine,  and 
good;  and  a  head  of  a  Toung  Man, 
also  attributed  to  Raphael,  brought 
from  a  villa  near  Sienna;  and  at 
least  a  good  copy  by  his  scholars,  if 
not  original.  The  Infant  Samuel  in 
Prayer,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  There  are 
also  many  other  pictures  of  the  Italian 
schools,  and  a  number  by  artists  of  the 
modem  French  school. 

The  library  of  Alfiert,  15,000  vols., 
including  many  works  on  art,  is  also 
deposited  in  this  museum. 

Cambac^r^,  Grand  Chamberlain  of 
Napoleon,  Seb.  Bourdon  the  painter, 
and  Chaptal  the  chemist,  were  bom 
here. 

Montpellier  has  some  considerable 
m«rnu/ac^uresof  cottons,  dye- works,  &c. ; 
and  some  which  are  nearly  peculiar  to 
itself  and  its  neighbourhood,  such  as 
the  making  of  v^igris,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  laying  plates  of  copper  be- 
tween layers  of  grape -husks,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  in  cellars  for  18  or 
20  days,  after  which  the  coating  of 
green  rust  (acetate  of  copper),  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidizing  of  the  metal 
plates  by  the  grape-juice,  is  scraped  off. 
There  are  extensive  chemical  tcorks  here, 
founded  by  the  Comte  de  Chaptal,  con- 
sisting of  alum,  Prussian  blue,  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids;  also  a  consider- 


able quantity  of  perfumes,  essences, 
and  liqueurs.  The  distilleries  of  brandy 
from  the  wines  of  the  district  are  very 
numerous.  I 

The  excellent  Roquefort  cheese  is  I 
made  about  15  m.  to  the  N.  of  this,  in ' 
the  Dcpt.  de  la  Loz^re.    (See  Index.) 

Diligences  daily,  to  Toulouse,  in  27  hrs,  j 
to  Perpignan;  to  Narbonne  in  10  hrs. 

[The  Railway,  17  m.  long,  from  Mont- 
pellier to  Cette,  passes  through  Ville- 
neuve,  whose  Church  is  in  part  as  old, 
probably,  as  the  8th  centy.,  and  Fron- 
tignan,  celebrated  for  its  sweet  wine, 
the  best  being  of  the  kind  called  Mus- 
cat. 

The  flourishing  town  and  seaport  of 
Cette    {Trms  :  Poste,   very  good; — H. 
du  Grand  Gallon;  dear;  beware  mos- 
quitoes)    contains     a    population    of 
13,413,  and  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of 
land  running  between  the  sea  and  the 
salt    lake    coHed    Etang  de  Thau:   it 
stands  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fort.     The  town  is  en- 
tered by  a  causeway  elevated  above  the 
lagoon,  and  by  a  bridge  of  52  arches. 
The  town  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  the  works  of  the  harbour,  piers, 
&c.,  were  executed  by  Riquet,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  Canal  du  Midi.     There  is 
an  extensive  manufacture  here  of  the 
unnes   of    all   countries,    port,    sherry, 
claret,  champagne,  for  the  English  and 
other  markets,  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  various  kinds  of  French  and 
Spanish  wine  and   brandy;    Benicarlo 
wine  being  imported  from  Spain  to  mix 
with  inferior  claret.    The  salt-works  on 
the  lagoon  are  numerous.     In  1710  a 
descent  was  made  here  from  the  fleet  of 
Commodore  Norris  by  a  small  British 
force  designed  to  cause  a  diversion  on 
the  side  of  Spain,  and  effect  a  junction 
with  the  insurgents  of  the  Cevennes. 
They  took  possession  of  Cette,  but  after 
holding  it  for  a  few  days  were  driven 
back  to  their  ships  with  some  loss. 

Steamers  to  Marseilles,  chiefly  for  mer- 
ohandise,  in  10  orJl2 hours;  to  Onglous, 
near  Agde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  crossing  the  Etang  de  Thau :  36 
hours  are  required  to  reach  Toulouse 
from  Cette  by  the  canal,  owing  to  the 
number  of  locks ;  so  that  this  mode  ofl 
conveyance  is  not  to  be  recomme&dedH 
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A  con^/  passes  through  the  series  of 
lagoons  from  Cette  to  Aigues  Mortes, 
fenced  in  by  dykes  of  stone  or  mud, 

,  and  thence  to  Beaucnire.     The  Canal 
du  Midi  opens  out  also  into  the  Etang 

!  de  T^xif  and  thus  Cette  communicates 
both  with  the  Rhdne  and  Qaronne. 

The  ruined  church  of  MagvteUmne, 
on  an  island  between  the  sea  and  the 
lagoons,  beyond  the  Canal  du  Grave, 
will  interest  the  antiquary,  but  he  will 
require  a  guide  to  it  across  the  heath 
and  marsh,  though  the  distance  is  only 
6  m.  from  Montpellier.  It  appears 
more  like  a  castle  than  a  church,  little 
ornament  being  expended  on  its  ex- 
terior. Its  "W.  doorway  is  curious, 
consisting  of  a  pointed  arch  of  coloured 
marble,  resting  on  a  sculptured  frieze, 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
tympanum,  and  a  triangular  bas-relief 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  representing 
St.  Peter  with  the  Keys,  and  St.  Paul 
with  the  Sword.  The  body  of  the 
church,  a  nave  ending  in  an  apse,  con- 
tains some  ancient  tombs  of  bishops, 
but  is  filled  with  hay.  The  buildmg 
dates  from  1110  to  1180.  It  is  the  sole 
relic  of  a  populous  town  which  existed 
on  this  spot  down  to  the  16th  centy.l 

From  Cette  to  B^ziers  the  Canal  du 
Midi  is  not  a  disagreeable  mode  of  con- 
veyance for  those  who  have  long  been 
jolted  along  high  roads  in  Diligences. 

The  road  from  Montpellier  to  Nar- 
bonne  passes  through  a  country  aboimd- 
ing  in  vineyards,  which  cover  all  the 
low  ground,  while  olives  occupy  the 
hills :  it  is  very  thickly  inhabited. 

11  Fabr^es. 

8  Gigean;  from  this  the  town  of 
Cette,  rising  on  a  promontory  out  of  the 
sea,  is  well  seen.  Skirting  the  margin 
of  the  lagoon  of  Thau,,  we  proceed  to 

12  M^ze  (Inn :  Couronne,  tolerable), 
an  increasing  seaport  and  fishing  sta- 
tion. Near  this  are  the  baths  of 
Balarue,  supplied  by  a  hot  salt  spring: 
they  are  good  for  rheumatism,  para- 
lysis, &c.  There  is  a  very  bad  road 
(1846)  from  M^ze  to  Bdziers  by  Agde 
(20  kilom. — fnn :  Poste),  a  smiall  sea- 
port, Beziers  (22  kilom.). 

Beyond  M^ze  the  road  turns  away 
from  the  sea  ;  the  country  is  very 
pretty,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 


18  Pesenas,  a  town  of  7800  Inhab.,  t 
agreeably  situated   on  the  1.   bank  of  ! 
the  Herault,  at  the  confluence  of  the  ' 
Peine.     It  was  anciently  called  Fissc- 
canum.     Moli^re  wrote  here  his  comedy 
Les    Prccieuses    Ridicules,    while   di- 
rector of  a  troop  of  strolling  players. 
The  chair  in  which  he  used  to  sit  to  be 
shaved  by  the  barber  is  still  preserved 
in  the  town.     Pezenas  is  one  of  the 
chief  brandy  markets  in  Europe.  i 

10  La  Begude  de  Jordy.  A  very  I 
steep  ascent,  for  which  an  extra  horse  I 
is  required,  leads  into  ' 

12    Bezierst -^  Inns :    H.    du    Nord;     ' 
— Poste,  filthy  in  the  extreme  and  ex- 
orbitant;— Croix  Blanche.  { 

Beziers,  an  ancient  town  of  17,376  I 
Inhab.',   has  an    imposing   appearance  I 
at  a  distance,  seated  as  it  is  upon  a  \ 
commanding     eminence,    its    topmost  ' 
building  being  its  Cathedral.     The  in- 
terior,  however,   is  confined,  gloomy,   ' 
and  filthy;   but    some    improvements  . 
have  lately  been  made,  including  a  newfi' 
bridge  to  lead  into   the    town.     The' ; 
view  from  the  Terrace,  in  front  of  the  i '' 
cathedral  and  evdche,  is  fine,  extending 
over  the  course  of  the  Orbe,  and  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi,  both  of  which  pass  near 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  pursue  their 
way  to  the  sea  in  different  directions,  i 
The  Cathedral  of  iS^^.  Nazaire  is  a  Gothic  I . 
building,  surmoiinted  by  battlements,  J 
so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  castle! 
externally,    and     contains     some    old  » 
painted  glass.     It  was  the  chief  scene 
of  the  horrible  slaughter  of  1209,  with 
which  the  name  of  Beziers  is  always 
associated,  at  that  terrible  siege  by  the 
crusading  army  raised  at  the  call  of  the 
church  of  Rome  to  exterminate  the  un- 
fortunate Albigensee,  who  were  numer- 
ous in  this  devoted  city.     The  inha- 
bitants refusing  to  yield,  the  crusaders 
forced  their  way  into  the  town,  their 
leaders  being  its  bishop  and  the  abb6 
of  Citeaux,  who  had  prepared  a  list  of 
the  proscribed  persons.     In  the  con- 
fusion of   the  assault,    however,   the 
soldiers  were  perplexed  to  distinguish 
the  heretics  from  the  orthodox  ;  "  Kill 
all,"  exclaimed  the  abbot ;  "the  Lord 
will  recognise  his  own  "  (Csedite  eos, 
novit  enim  Dominus  qui  sunt  ejus). 
The  result  was  the  massacre  of  every 
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living  soul,  to  the  number  of  60,000 

•    according  to  some  historians,  though 

^     the  abbot  of  Citeaux  himself,   in  his 

*^     letter  to  Innocent  III.,  humbly  avows 

*^     that  he  could  only  slay  20,000.      A 

V      Maison  Centrale  de  Detention  has  been 

A     built  on'  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 

^    Cathedral. 

.^  The  chief  trade  here  is  in  eau  de 
*^  vie,  produced  in  the  numerous  dis- 
^•^^    I  tilleries.    On  the  Promenade  is  a  Statue 

•^  fin  bronze  of  Paul  Riquet,  Baron  de 
^    .  Bonrepos,  a  native  of  B^ziers,  the  pro- 

(jector  of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  which  is 
carried  through  9  locks  close  to  the 
town.  (See  Rte.  93.)  It  opens  into 
the  sea,  1 8  m.  S.  of  this,  at  Agde,  called 
*'  Ville  Noire,"  from  the  black  volcanic 
basalt  of  which  it  is  built.  Agde  {fnn : 
Poste;  8230  Inhab.)  has  a  curious 
cathedrai,  and  a  cloister,  whose  arcades 
are  perfect,  though  walled  up.  The 
H^rault  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension 
bridge. 

Hence  to  Narbonne  the  country  is 
very  uninteresting. 

10  Nissan.  Ilie  Etang  de  Capes- 
tang  is  passed  on  the  rt.,  and  the  river 
Aude  (Atax),  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  D^pt,  is  crossed  between  this  and 

17  Narbonne.  Inns:  H.  de  la  D_au- 
radftjjgood; — H.  de  France. 

This    very  ancient    town  vras    the 
Narbo  Martins  of  the  Romans,  one  of 
the  first  colonies  established  by  them 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  capital  of  the 
vast  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the 
\  Pyrenees.     It  was  the  spot  where  Ju- 
lius Ceestu*  settled  the  remains  of  his 
10th  Legion,  at  the  termination  of  the 
civil    wars,    and   the    "  pulcherrima 
Narbo  "  of  Martial ;  yet  it  retains  sur- 
prisingly scanty  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
masters  compared  with  the  importance 
and  celebrity  which   it  maintains  in 
\  history.     Not  one  Roman  building  re- 
'  mains ;  and  the  chief  ti-aces  of  its  former 
■  splendour  are  the  numerous  bas-reliefs, 
friezes,  inscriptions,  &c.,  built  into  the 
town  walls,  erected  by  Francis  I.,  who 
fortified  the  place  with  the  ruins  of 
Roman  buildings.     The  ramparts  may 
consequently  be  looked  upon  as  a  mu- 
I  seum  of  antiquities.     A  local  antiqua- 
rian society,   however,   has  collected 


together  in  a  Musetun  within  the  | 
ancient  Archevdch^  a  number  of  i 
fragments,  and  several  antique  tombs  • 
of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  a  bas-  I 
relief  of  2  Eagles  supporting  a  Qar> 
land,  &c.  At  present  it  is  a  ^ery 
dirty  town.  . 

Attached  to  the  Archeveck%  a  heavy 
castellated  building,  rises  a  square 
toicer,  the  lower  part  of  which,  of  large 
cubi<»l  stones,  dates  probably  from 
the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  the  \ 
upper  part  from  the  8th  oenty.  This 
building  retains  one  curious  doorway. 
Within  it  Louis  XIII.  signed  the  order 
for  the  delivery  of  Cinq  Mars  and  De 
Thou  to  a  commission  named  by  their 
enemy  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  trial. 

The  Cathedral  of  St,  Just  is   a  fine 
Gk>thic  edifice,  of  which  the  choir  only 
is  finished.     It  was  founded  in  1272; 
the  height  of  the  roof  is  40  metres  ,: 
(?131  ft.)/      The    side   chapels  were  ; 
added   diiring  the   13th  ceuty. ;    and 
some  of  the  windows  having  flamboyant 
tracery  are  of  the  15th.     There  is  a 
good  deal  of  painted   glass  in  them. 
The  high  altar  is  rich  in  marble  of  the 
country.  The  magnificent  white  marble 
monument  of  Bishop  de  la  Jugie  (1272) 
is  a  model  of  Gothic  art  of  the  13ih  1 
centy.,  and  well  worth  study.     The  I 
statues  of  saints  and  bishops  are  ad-  | 
mirably  executed,   but   in   the  revo-  | 
lutionary  frenzy  the  head   of    every 
statue  was  knocked  off,  and  the  Bishop's 
effigy  removed.    There  are  other  tombs 
of  the  16th  centy.,  and  a  fine  organ  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIII.     Repairs  and  i 
additions  are  being  made  to  the  build-  I 
ing,  and  the  completion  of  the  nave  is  | 
intended. 

Behind  the  altar  are  some  curious 
iron  seats,  in  the  form  of  an  X,  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  Sebastian  del 
Piombo's  "  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  now 
in  the  National  (lallery,  was  painted 
for  this  church :  there  is  a  copy  of  it 
here.  The  CL  of  St,  Paul,  founded 
1229,  may  interest  the  architect.  The 
carved  capitals  of  the  columns  on  the 
outside  represent  monsters,  devils,  and 
other  objects  designed  to  disgust  men 
with  vice,  and  to  remind  them  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  . 

Narbonne  is  a  city  of  11,855  Inhab.,  i 
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but,  thopgh  once  so  iint)or«ant,  it  f.% 
now  not  even  chef-lieu  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  about  8  m.  from  the  sea; 
and  a  branch  of  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
called  La  Bobme,  runa  through  it  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  Pro- 
menade is  an  avenue  of  trees,  which 
lines  its  side,  called  All/e  des  Soupirs. 
Narbonne  is  an  intricate,  curious,  but 
lifeless  town,  though  it  possesses  some 
manufactures.  The  honey  of  Narbonne 
is  the  beat  in  France;  it  is  very  white, 
and  has  a  highly  aromatic  flavour.  A 
distant  view  of  the  Pyrenees  is  obtained 
from  hence. 

The  two  great  roads,  to  Perpignan 
(Rte.  94)  and  to  Toulouse  (Rte.  93), 
branch  off  from  this.  Diligences  tra- 
verse both  daily. 

The  Canal  duMidi  is  shortly  described 
in  Rte.  93.  y 
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AVIONON  TO  MABSEILLE8  (AND  AIX), 
BY  TARASCOM  [bEAUCAIBS],  ARLE8, 
AND  ST.  CHAM  AS,  RAILWAY: — TBK 
RHONE,  FROM  AVIGNON  TO  ARLE8. 

120  kilom.s74^  Eng.  m. — 4  trains 
daily  in  4^  to  5  hrs. ;  5  trains  to  Aries. 

The  first  portion  of  this  Rly.  was 
opened  1 847,  and  it  was  completed  by 
aid  of  advances  from  Government, 
1849.    It  cost  £3,4^0,000  1 ! 

As  far  as  Aries  its  course  is  parallel 
with  the  Rhdne,  m  a  short  distance 
from  the  1.  bank  of  the  river. 

The  Rhdne  oppo^te  Avignon  always 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Fnnce,  even 
when  its  1.  bank  formed  the  territoiy 
of  the  Pope,  and,  in  consequence, 
during  an  inundation  of  the  river, 
which  had  laid  a  quarter  of  the  town 
under  water,  the  royal  bailiff  entered 
the  streets  in  a  boat,  and  claimed  all 
tlioae  parts  which  the  river  had  occu- 
pied, for  his  master., 

3  m.  S.  of  Avignon  the  turbulent 
river  Durance  is  crossed  by  a  Viaduct 
656  yds.  long.  \ 

The  course  of  the  Rhdne  below  this 
possesses  very  little  interest.  The 
high  road  to  Ai'les  is  equally  unin- 
teresting, but  more  direct  than  the 

FV-ance. 


river:  traversing  atJBrst  a  country reii- . 
dered  fertile  by  irngation,  it  crosses! 
the  Diirance,  at  aldistance  of  1|  m.  I 
from  Avignon,  by  alyery  long  suspen- 1 
sion  bridge,  rendered  necessary  by  the| 
broad  bed  of  gravel,^  not  half  of  which 
is  occupied  bv  the  wild  river,  except  in 
times  of  flood. 

1.  At  Barbantane  there  are  extensive 
quarries.  i 

1.  A  low  ridge  of  mils,  called  J  (ptn^^, 
remarkable  for  theia  utter  nakedness, 
now  approaches  the*  Rhdne,  running 
from  £.  to  W.  In  the  distance,  upon 
their  flanks,  the  white  houses  of  St. 
Remy,  and  its  2  Roman  monuments, 
may  be  distinguished. 

rt.  Aramon  is  a  town  of  2800  Inhab. : 
and  a  little  below  it  the  river  Garden, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  D^pt., 
flows  into  the  Rhdne. 


8  kilom. 

12  Cadellan  Si 

A  cast'iron  Vii 
carries  the  Gard 
from  fieaucaire 
construction  of 

A  wire  bridge 


tnas  Stat, 
t. 

of  7  wide  arches  j 

,y.  over  the  Rh6ne  ' 

Tarascon.     It  is  a 

±  merit. 

suspended  from  4 


piers,  1446  ft.  long,  over  which  the 
high  road  from  Mimseilles  to  Nismes 
and  Narbonne  pyses  (Rte.  126,  127), 
connects 

1.  Tarascon,  w  lose  massive  square 
castle  at  the  wa,U  r-aide  is  overtopped 
by  the  spire  of  i  b  Gothic  church  be- 
hind, with 

rt.  Beaucaire,  nring  at  the  base  of 
cliffs  of  bare  rocA  one  of  them  sur- 
mounted by  a  Calvary,  the  other  by  a 
ruined  castle.  Thl  bridge  was  erected  ' 
in  6  months  in  18b9  by  M.  Seguin,  of 
Lyons,  at  a  cost  of  1600,000^  ' 

21  Tababoon  StAt. 

rt.  Here  the  Rly.  is  joined  by  the 
Gard  line  from  Nismes  and  Mont* 
pellier  (Rte.  126).    . 

1.*  Tarascon  (/nks.*  H.  des  Empe- 
reurs,  close  to  the  bridge;  not  recomr 
mended)  is  a  town  of  about  11,000 
Iidiab.  Etymologists  have  been  bold 
enough  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
Greek  rapdff<r»,  disturb,  connecting 
it  with  ^e  tradition  of  a  dragon 
called  Toa-asque,  which,  once  upon  a 
tin^  infested  the  borders  of  thQ 
*  Post-rood.^  SSTuwoon. 
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Bhdne,  preyiog  upon  human  flesh,  to 
the  great  terror  and  disturbance  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  were  at  length  de- 
livered from  the  pest  by  St.  Martha, 
sister  of  I.Azaru8,  since  adopted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  town,  who  con- 
.quered  the  monster  with  no  other 
weapon  than  the  Cross,  and  made  him 
a  prisoner  with  her  girdle.  This  de- 
liverance wajB  commemorated  until 
within  a  few  years  by  a  procession  of 
mummers,  attended  by  the  clergy, 
who  paraded  the  tovm  escorting  the 
figure  of  a  dragon,  made  of  canvas, 
and  wielding  a  huge  beam  of  wood  by 
way  of  a  tail^  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  legs  of  all  who  approached. 
The  ceremony  was  attended  by  nu- 
merous practical  jokes,  and  led  to  acts 
of  violence,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
has  been  suppressed.  The  effigy  of  the 
dragon  now  slumbers  in  the  lumber- 

»  room  of  the  playhouse. 

The  Ch,  of  St,  Martha  is  a  pointed 

*  Gothic  building  of  the  1 4th  centy., 
with  the  exception  of  the  S.  portal, 
which  is  circular  and  recessed  with 
deep  mouldings;  between  these  the 
dog-tooth  ornament  appears:  it  dates 
from  1187.  In  a  crypt  beneath  the 
SAve  of  the  church  is  the  shrine  and 
tomb  of  St.  Martha,  ornamented  with 
her  reclining  effigy  of  white  marble, 
not  badly  executed,  but  modem. 
Against  the  walls  the  history  of  Mar- 
tha is  represented  in  a  series  of  bas- 
reliefs.  Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  a 
O(^eapolitan  knight,  a  follower  of  Roi 
Ren^,  and  a  well  in  the  floor,  the  water 
of  which  is  said  to  rise  and  fiaU  with 

\  the  Rhdne.  \ 

The  picturesque  |<7as</^,  remarkable 

1  for  its  massive  constructioQ  and  per- 

1  feet  preservation,  w48  b^un  by  Henri 
•II.  in  1400,  and  finished  by  KingRen^ 
of  Anjou,  who  frequently  resided  here, 
■spen(fing  his  time  in  festivities  and 
•fgtes,  dui-ing  one  of  which  he  ai^  his 
queen  appeared  in  the  attire  of  shep- 
herd and  shepherdess:  it  is  now  « 
prison,  and  contains  nothing  remark- 
able. 

The  road  from  Tarascon  to  Nismes  is 
in  Rte.  130. 

I       rt.  Beavoaire  (Ifui:  H.  du  Lu^m- 

'  bouxg),  though  it  contains  only  9967 . 


Inhab.,  is  a  town  of  more  life  than 
its  opposite  neighbour  Tarascon.  It 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  de  ' 
Beaucaire,  which  joins  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  and  thus  unites  the  Rhdne  and 
Qaronne,  and  it  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Rly.  to  Nismes  and  Alais  (Rte.  127). 
It  is,  besides,  the  locality  of  the  cele- 
brated fair,  held  here  every  year  be- 
tween the  Ist  and  28th  of  July,  on  the 
wide  space  of  ground,  planted  with 
rows  oi  trees,  extending  between  the 
Rh6ne  and  the  castle  rock.  This  space 
is  then  covered  with  booths  and  sheds, 
arranged  in  streets,  forming  a  sort  of 
supplemental  town  of  wood  end  canvas, 
within  which  the  various  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise are  deposited,  each  classed  by 
itself.  The  shore  is  lined  by  a  flotilla 
of  barges,  the  roads  are  choked  with 
waggons,  and  the  inns  are  filled  to 
ovei^owing.  Though  somewhat  fallen 
off  of  late,  this  fair  collects  together 
about  100,000  persons,  and  is  attended 
by  merchants  not  only  from  all  parts 
of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  but 
by  many  Jews,  Tiu>ks,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  even  Moors  from  Barbary, 
who  sell  dates,  &c.  It  terminates 
July  28,  at  midnight.  It  is  said  to 
date  as  far  back  as  %[l68.  t 

The  Castle f  staacung  on  the  top  of] 
an  escarped  rock,  was  an  ancient  pos-  { 
sebsion  of  the  Coun^  of  Toulouse,  and 
was    recovered    by    Count    Raymond 
VII.,  when  only  19  years  of  age,  from 
the  usurping  Smon  de  Montrort  and 
lus  sons,  after  a  long  and  memorable 
siege   (1216),  in  which  he,  bedegiBg 
the  garrison,  was  himself  surrounded . 
by  an  army  from  without.     It  is  now  | 
reduced  to  a  complete  ruin ;  one  stately  | 
triangular  tower,  knd  a  curious  Ro> 
maneeque  chapel  o^  great  antiquity,  in 
which  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have  heiard 
mass  before  he  embarked  for  the  Cru- 
sade, alone  surmounting  the  crumbling 
walls.    There  is  a  good  view,  fironEi  the 
castle  rock,  of  the  Rh6ne,  the  bridge^ 
the  scene  of  the  fair,  the  distant  arid 
range  of  the  Alpines  on  the  oppoaittt 
side  of  the   river,   and    the    equally 
naked  hills  of  the  Calvary  and  galiowa 
(fbui'che  patibulaire)  on  this  side ;  but 
verdure  is  wanting.     The  rock,  whic^ 
serves  as  the  pedestal  to  the  castle^  is^ 
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being  cut  through,  to  allow  the  pas- 
Bage  of  a  road  to  the  Rhdne. 

Beaucaire  is  the  scene  of  the  old 
Proyen^al  romance  of  Aucassin  and 
Nicolette. 

St.  Gilles  (Bte.  126)  is  about  15  m. 
I  distant. 

[From  TaniACon  an  excursion  may  be 

made  to  St,  Remy  (10  m.),  a  deserted 

town,  remarkable  only  for  two  well- 

irved  Roman  buildings,  detached 

om  all  others,  and  about  }  m.  from 
the  town:  the  one  is  a  funeival  Monu- 
ment, of  most  elegant  desi^,  about 
50  ft.  high,  ornamented  on  its  square 
base  with  bas-reliefs.  On  the  K .  side 
is  a  Skirmish  of  Cavalry;  on  the  W.  a 
Combat  of  Infantry;  on  the  S.  the 
Sacrifices  and  Erection  of  Trophies 
after  a  Battle;  on  the  E.  a  winged  Vic- 
tory supporting  a  wounded  Soldier: 
above  this  rises  a  double  arch  with 
engaged  columns  in  the  angles,  and  the 
whole  is  surmoimted  by  a  circular 
temple  enclosing  2  statues.  It  bears 
this  inscription,  which  throws  no  light 
on  its  date: — 

8KX.T<.V.7VLIKT.C.F.rARK»TtBVtl.  SVKtS. 

The  Arch  of  Triumph,  standing  within 
a  few  yards  of  it,  is  less  perfect,  having 
lost  its  upper  story,  but  the  stones  of 
its  vaults  remain,  beautifully  carved  in 
hexagonal  compartments,  or  sunk  pa- 
nels. Much  of  the  sculpture  has 
perished ;  the  bas-reliefe  remaining  re- 
present captives,  bound,  with  women 
beside  them.  The  date  of  this  monu- 
ment is  as  little  known  as  that  of  the 
former:  it  has  been  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  Hare  Aure- 
liufl.  St.  Bemy  wa«  the  ancient  Ola- 
mum:  it  stands  on  the  sl<^  of  the 
naked  Alpines,  and  one  of  the  lime- 
atone  crests  near  the  town  is  pierced 
through  and  through  by  a  natural  ori- 
fice. The  ancient  quarries  remain, 
from  which  stones  were  obtained  for 
the  Roman  edifices  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  there  exist  2- wells.  St. 
Remy  was  the  birthplace  of  Nostra- 
damus (1503),  the  astrologer  and  for- 
tune-teller.] 

[About  5  m.  S.  of  St.  Remy  is  Us 
Baux,  an  exceedingly  curious  town  of 
the  middle  ages,   wonderfully   little 


altered,  except  that  it  has  taXlen  into 
utter  decay,  only  60  of  its  houses  occu- 
pied, and  only  200  Inhab.  left.  It  is 
seated  on  an  escarped  platform  of  rock, 
surmounted  by  a  Castle,  hmm  about 
485,  including  a  Church,  both  in  ruins. 
It  belonged  to  the  Counts  des  Baux, 
who  during  the  middle  ages  were  con- 
stantly engaged  in  feud  with  the 
Counts  of  Provence,  who  frequentlr 
laid  siege  to  their  stronghold.  This 
place  would  well  reward  an  antiquary 
to  visit  it.] 

rt.,  close  to  the  bridge  of  Beaucaire  I 
is  the  mouth  of  the  canal  joining  the  I 
Rhdne  to  the  Canal  du  Midi.  The 
plain  around  was  overwhelmed  by 
debris  brought  down  by  the  Rhdne, 
which  broke  its  banks  hereabouts 
during  the  inundation  of  1840.  This 
irruption,  covering  the  low  grounds, 
destroyed  the  crops,  but  has  left  behind 
a  deep  deposit  of  mud  over  much  waste 
land,  which  it  is  hoped  may  produce 
permanent  fertility. 

1.  The  couzury  between  Tarascon 
and  Aries  is  a/flat  and  uninteresting 
alluvial  marshv  plain,  intersected  by 
ditches,  and  th^  olive  here  gives  place 
to  the  willow, 

27  S^nnaui  Stat, 

L  A  little  on  the  1.  of  the  ix)ad, 
about  2  m.  from  Aries,  a  singular  rock 
rises,  like  an  island,  above  a  marshy 
pond,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the 
once  celebrated  Abbey  of  Montmajew, 
founded  in  the  10th  oenty.,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  18th.  Of  the 
latter  period  are  the  vast  palatial  coU" 
structions  of  Italian  architecture,  which 
formed  the  convent,  now  rapidly  fall- 
ing to  pieces.  The  Church  is  partly 
Ro^uanesque,  partly  Pointed;  but  be- 
neath it  is  a  vast  orypt,  of  the  llth 
oenty,  running  under  nearly  the  whole 
upper  church.  Behind  the  altar  of 
this  crypt  stretches  a  semicircular  wall, 
pierced  with  windows  so  as  to  render 
the  altar  visible  from  the  side-chapels^ 
Attached  to  the  church  is  a  ruined 
cloister,  in  whi^h  2  mutilated  monu- 
mental effigies  remain  of  princes  of  the 
hoose  of  Anjou. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rock,  outheN.E., 
i9  the  very  curious  Chapel  of  Saintc 

JL  2 
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Croix,  consisting  of  a  central  square 
tower,  from  which  project  4  equal 
semicircular  apsides,  that  on  the  W. 
haying  a  porch  attached.  It  is  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  but  destitute  of  all 
ornament.  It  is  proved  by  records  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Pons  de  Marig- 
nan,  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  1019.  An  m- 
scriptioti,  forged  by  the  monks  of  Mont- 
majeur  at  a  comparatively  late  period, 
attributed  its  origin  to  Charlemagne, 
to  commemorate  a  victory  here  gained 
over  the  Saracens.  Down  to  1 789  this 
chapel  was  resorted  to  every  year,  on 
the  festival  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
True  Cross,  by  infinite  multitudes  of 
pilgrims,  anxious  to  reap  ihe  advan- 
tages promised  by  papal  indulgence  to 
all  who  then  flocked  hither.  The  rock 
on  which  the  chapel  is  built  is  honey- 
combed with  tombs  of  all  sizes  exca- 
vated in  it :  some  are  said  to  have 
been  the  last  resting-place  of  early 
Christians. 

1.  The  Rhdne  first  forks  off  into  2 
branches,  forming  the  head  of  its  delta, 
about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  Aries.  The 
branch  which  it  sends  off  to  the  W., 
called  Petit  Rhdne,  is  crossed  by  a 
wire  suspension  bridge  at  the  village 
Fourques.  } 

34  Aries  Statjwa  situated  on  the  an- 
cient Roman  Cpmetery,  still  called 
Eliscamp. 

1.*  Arles. — Inns:  H.  du  Nord,  in 
the  Place  du  Forum ;  improved  (E.  o.  S.) 
and  tolerably  comfortable;  H.  du  Fo- 
rum, good;  Qauthier,  who  keeps  it, 
was  cook  to  Lord  Salisbury;  H.  du 
Commerce,  on  the  Quai,  kept  by  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  English  engineers  on 
the  steamboats. 

Aries,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and 
once  the  most  important  city  in  France, 
the  Rome  of  Qaul  (''Oallula  Roma 
Arelas,"  as  Ausonius  calls  it),  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Roman  Prefect,  and,  after 
the  fihll  of  the  Roman  Empire  (a.d. 
876),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries,  or  of  Trans-Jurane  Burgundy, 
is  now  shrunken  up  into  a  dull  pro- 
vincial town.  It  is,  however,  rich  in 
ancient  remains  of  the  period  of  its 
greatness;  and  the  stranger  who  suc- 
ceedt  in  threading  its  labyrinth  of  dirty 
*  Pott-road— I  i  Arlet. 


narrow  streets,  more  intricate  than  any 
other  perhaps  in  France,  will  be  duly 
rewarded,  if  he  takes  an  interest  in  an- 
tiquities. Aries  is  justly  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women. 

It  is  a  seaport  town  of  22,788 
Inhab.  (but  its  population  is  on  the 
decrease),  standinjg  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Rh6ne,  near  the  apex  of  its  delta, 
about  28  m.  from  the  sea.  The  river  i 
bank  is  lined  by  a  quay,  at  which  may 
be  seen  moored  a  number  of  heavy 
barges,  with  one  mast  and  a  very  long 
yard,  and  a  prow  not  unlike  that  of  the 
antique  galleys.  A  bridge  of  boats 
unites  the  town  with  its  suburb 

rt.  Trinquetaille,  and  supplies  the 
place  of  an  old  bridge,  over  which 
passed  the  Aurelian  Way,  extending 
from  Rome  to  Cadiz, 

Per  quem  Romani  oommereia  auadpii  orbk^ 

to  use  the  words  of  Ausonius,  in  his 
description  of  Aries. 

The  most  interesting  ancient  monu- 
menta  existing  at  Aiies  are,  \ 

1.  *The  Amphithedtre,  a  magnificent  1 
and  most  interesting  relic  of  former  I 
days,  larger  than  that!  of  Nismes  (mea- 
suring 459  ft.  by  338  ft.,  having  5  cor- 
ridors and  43  rows  of  seats,  and  capable 
of  holding  25,000  spectators),  but  by 
no  means  so  well  preserved,  owing  to   ^^ 
the    devastations    of    human    hands,   ^ 
rather  than  those  of  time.     It  consists 
of  2  stories  of  60  arches,  the  lower  /^ 


Doric,  the  upper  Corinthian,  both  rude 


V 


in  style,  and  of  most  massive  con-  * 
struction,  formed  of  enormous  blocks,    ^ 
very  exactly  fitted  together.    Owing  to 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,   it  is    t^ 
supported  on  one  side  by  vast  8ub\JJj 
structions.      The  outer  wall  is  now  > 
nearly  separated  from  the  second  by 
the  removal  of  the  vaults,  and  the  in- 
terior is  completely  gutted.    Tet  the 
lower  portion,  including  the  podium, 
or  parapet  surrounding  tiie  arena,  iaced 
with  marble  slabs,  is  even  more  pei*fect 
than  at  Nismes,  having  been  covered 
up  with  earth  until  1830.     It  was  also 
filled  within  and  choked  up  without  by 
an  accumulation  of  mean  hovels,  occu-     ; 
pied  by  the  poorest  and  worst  part  of 
the  population  of  the  town,  to  the  num- 
ber of  2000.    Some  of  them  had  e^exi 
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burrowed  under  the  vaults,  or  nestled 
in  its  recesses.  An  excrescence,  not 
forming  part  of  the  original  structure, 
are  the  two  square  towers  surmount- 
ing the  entire  edifice.  But  they  are 
interesting  historical  relics,  having 
been  raised  in  the  8th  centy.,  either 
by  the  Saracens,  who,  under  Jus- 
Bouf-Ben-Abdelrahman,  Wali  of  Nar- 
bonne,  then  obtained  possession  of 
Aries,  or  by  Charles  Martel,  who  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  city  739.  At 
all  events  the  amphitheatre,  like  the 
Coliseum  of  Rome,  was  at  that  period 
converted  into  a  fortress,  and  with- 
stood sieges  and  assaults,  while  4 
towers  of  defence  were  erected  at  the 
4  cardinal  points.  From  the  top  of 
the  loftiest  remaining  tower  the  best 
view  IB  obtained  of  the  amphitheatre, 
and  of  the  city  of  Aries,  of  the  course 
of  the  Rh6ne  upwards  to  Beaucaire,  of 
the  distant  outline  of  the  Alpines  and 
Mont  Yentoux,  and  of  the  plain  of  the 
Crau :  the  sea  is  not  visible. 

The  stranger  will  not  fiul  to  remark 
the  beauty  of  the  masonry  of  the 
amphitheatre,  the  aichos  sometimes 
turned  flat,  of  small  stones,  sometimes 
replaced  by  huge  single  beams  of 
stone.  The  vaulted  chambers  commu 
nicating  with  the  arena  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  dens  for  wUd  beasts. 
The  very  scanty  traces  of  inscriptions 
remaining  on  this  building  throw  no 
light  on  its  date,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  older  than  the  ar^nes  of  Nismes, 

Iand  is  attributed  to  the  age  of  Titus. 
The  *  Roman  Theatre,  more  recently 
disinterred  from  the  earth  than  even 
the  amphitheatre,  has  suffered  equal  if 
not  greater  dilapidations  in  the  course 
of  ages.  It  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
molished by  order  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian bishops,  who  regarded  it  as  the 
focus  of  idolatry  and  vice.  Although 
reduced  to  a  mere  fragment,  the  costly 
marbles,  the  columns,  the  sculptured 
friezes  (some  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum), and  the  statues  found  in  it,  one 
of  which,  called  the  Venus  (f  Aries, 
forms  an  ornament  to  the  Louvre,  at- 
test its  ancient  magnificence.  The 
portions  remaining  are  two  Corinthian 
columns,  surmounted  by  part  of  theiv 
entablature,  which  stand  isolated  like 


those  in  the  forum  of  Rome  ;  they 
formed  part  of  the  Proscenium,  the 
rest  of  which  is  reduced  to  the  pe- 
destals of  other  pillars  on  a  line  with 
these,  to  truncated  walls  pierced  by 
openings  for  doors,  by  which  the  actors 
made  their  entrance  and  exit,  and  fur- 
nished with  niches  for  statues.  Oppo- 
site to  this  wall  is  the  semicircular 
space  destined  for  the  audience, 
scooped  out  of  the  rock,  and  still  re- 
taining some  of  its  stone  seats,  rising 
in  steps  one  above  the  other.  In  the 
middle  are  somd  very  curious  sub- 
structions, attached  apparently  to  the 
orchestra,  consisting  of  3  parallel  walls, 
6  or  8  ft.  high,  stretching  quite  across  ^ 
the  building,  leaving  a  space  of  about  1 
ft.  between  them,  which  is  set  with 
grooved  ridges  projecting  alternately 
from  either  wall  at  regular  distances. 
Within  these  was  probaBly  placed  the 
wooden  support  of  the  proscenium  or 
pulpitum,  the  stage  in  fact.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  &e  uses  of  this  very 
peculiar  construction.  Near  the  theati-e 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  Doric  gatetcay, 
or  arch,  with  both  frieze  and  architrave 
richly  sculptured. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Place  Hoyale, 
or  de  rH6tel  de  Yille,  in  which  are 
situated  the  church  of  St.  Trophime,  \ 
the  H6tel  de  Yille,  and  the  museimi,  | 
rises  an  Obelisk  of  a  single  shaft  of  grey  / 
granite,   antique,    but  not   Egyptian,  j 
since   it   is   ascertained   to  have  been ' 
brought  from  a  quarry  in  the  Estrelle 
mountains,  near  Frejus :  and  it  differs 
in  shape  from  those  of  Egypt,  tapering 
more  rapidly  from  its  base  to  its  sum- 
mit.    After  having  been  for  centuries     * 
prostrate  in  the  mud  of  the  Rh6ne,  it 
was  elevated  ia  its  present  position  in 
1676.     It  is  supported  on  4  lions,  and 
surmounted   by  a  very  tasteless  gilt 
sun,    set  off  with   eyes,  cheeks,  and 
mouth.     It  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
upon  the  spina  in  an  ancient  circus,  all 
traces  of  which  are  gone;  it  is  47  ft. 
high  (the  Luxor  obelisk  is  72  ft.),  and 
in  destitute  of  inscription  or  hieroglyph. 

The  *  Museum  occupies  the  suppressed 
church  of  St.  Anne;  it  is  filled  with 
an  interesting  collection  of  ancient 
remains  discovered  in  or  near  Aries, 
a  large  proportion  in  the  theatre,  in- 
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eluding  a  very  rich  marble  Irieze,  and 
numerous  statues,  whose  merit  as 
works  of  art  is  small,  except  a  head  of 
a  female  (?  Diana,  or  the  Empress 
Livia)  without  a  nose,  and  a  head  of 
Augustus  found  in  1 834,  belonging  to  a 
torao  previously  sent  to  the  Louvre,  both 
very  fine.  An  altar  to  Apollo  bears 
representations  of  the  Delphic  Tripod 
and  of  Marsyas  flayed  alive.  A  leaden 
pipe,  more  than  40  fb.  long,  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  Roman  plumber, 
was  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the 
Rhdne,  and  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
veyed fresh  water  to  the  opposite  bank. 
The  cemetery  called  Aliscamps  (p. 
463)  has  furnished  a  great  number  of 
sarcophagi,  some  pagan,  but  the  ma- 
jority Christian,  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  good  design  and  execution, 
showing  that  Roman  art  survived  long 
after  the  extindtion  of  paganism,  though 
the  subjects  on  which  it  was  exercised 
were  taken  from  the  Bible.  Those 
most  commonly  represented  are  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  Deluge,  the  Passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  Moses  striking  the  Rock, 
Jonah  and  the  Whale,  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  &c.  On  one  is  seen  the 
Oil  Press  and  Olive  Harvest.  A  mu- 
tilated statue  of  the  God  Mithras, 
wanting  the  feet  and  head,  is  very 
curious.  It  is  a  human  body  en- 
twined by  a  serpent,  between  whose 
folds  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  sculp- 
tured. 

The  *  Cathedral  of  St,  Trophimus,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St. 
Paul,  and  to  have  first  planted  the 
Cross  here,  is  entered  from  the  Place 
by  a  very  curious  projecting  porch, 
constructed  in  the  12th  or  early  in  the 
13th  centy.  It  consists  of  a  deeply 
recessed  semicircular  arch,  with  mould- 
ings not  unlike  our  late  Norman,  rest- 
ing upon  a  horizontal  sculptured  frieze 
which  forms  the  lintel  of  the  door, 
and  is  continued  from  beneath  the 
arch  on  the  rt.  and  1.  of  the  facade, 
supported  on  pillars.  There  are  6  of 
these  pillars,  round,  square,  and  octa- 
gonal, on  either  side  of  the  door,  of 
stone,  resembling  metal  in  colour, 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  door 
forms  the  support  of  the  lintel.  They 
are  based  upon  carved  lions,  some  of 


them  devouring  men.  Between  the 
pillars  are  statues  of  Apostles  and 
Saints,  those  in  the  angles  being  St. 
Trophimus  and  St.  Stephen.  The  tym- 
panum over  the  door  is  occupied  by 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour  as  Judge  of 
the  World,  with  the  attributes  of  the 
4  Evangelists ;  and  the  sculptured 
frieze  below  represents  in  the  centre 
the  12  Apostles,  and  on  the  sides  the 
Last  Judgment ;  the  Qood  being  on 
the  1.  of  the  spectator,  the  Bad,  bound 
by  a  rope  and  dragged  by  devils,  on 
the  rt.  The  archivolt  is  filled  with  the 
Heavenly  Host  in  the  shape  of  rows  of 
cherubims. 

The  interior  is  modernized,  and  less 
interesting;  it  contains  3  antique  sculp- 
tured sarcophagi,  one  of  which  serves 
as  a  font. 

The  cloisters  on  the  S.  side  are  very 
curious;  two  of  the  sides  have  round 
arches,  and  two  pointed,  resting  on 
double  shafts,  or  square  piers,  carved 
on  the  sides  with  figures  of  saints,  and 
projecting  towards  the  courtyard  in  the 
form  of  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters.- 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  very  cu- 
riously but  rudely  sculptured,  in  part 
with  Scripture  groups. 

The  square  tower  is  also  ancient,  and 
in  its  upper  story  Corinthian  pilasters 
again  appear. 

The  mtel  de  ViiU  was  built  1673, 
from  designs  of  Mansard,  contiguous  to 
the  clock-tower,  which  is  somewhat 
older.  It  contains  a  collection  of  na> 
tural  history. 

Besides  the  more  important  Roman 
remains  already  described,  there  are, 
within  the  town,  in  the  Place  du  Fih- 
rttm,  2  granite  pillars  and  part  of  a 
Corinthian  pediment,  let  into  the  wall 
in  front  of  the  Hdtel  du  Nord ;  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  moved,  from 
some  building  now  destroyed,  into 
their  present  position.  Other  con- 
structions, which  may  have  belonged 
to  the  forum,  are  known  to  exist  be- 
neath the  houses.  In  a  narrow  street 
near  the  Rhdne  is  a  tower  of  brick, 
called  Tow  de  h  Trouille,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  who  resided  much  at 
Aries,  and  whose  eldest  son  was  bom 
here. 
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Beyond  the  wa  Is,  to  the  E.  of  the 
town,  near  the  lUy.  Stat.,  is  situated 
the  ancient  Cem  ftery  of  Aries,  still 
called  AliscampSf  \  slight  variation  from 
the  original  nai]|o  {t'iisii  Cumpi)  by 
which  it  was  known  18  centuries  ago. 
It  was  of  vast  extent,  a  complete  Ne- 
cropolis, and  the  dead  were  brought 
hither  from  other  cities,  as  far  distant 
as  Lyons,  for  interment.  Dante  men- 
tions it  in  the  Inferno,  IX.  112: 

**  Si  come  ad  Arli  ove  *1  Rodano  rtagna, 
Fanno  i  wpolcri  tuttQ  '1  looo  varo." 

And  Ariosto  alludes  to  it  in  the   Or 
lando  Fwrioso  : 

**  Plena  di  sepoltaie  e  la  campagna.** 

One  portion  of  the  ground  was  used 
for  bui'ials  in  pagan  times;  another, 
marked  off  with  crosses,  was  after- 
wards designated  for  the  interment  of 
Christians.  The  ground  teems  with 
gravestones,  sepulchral  memorials,  and 
sarcophagi,  but  the  most  curious  have 
been  removed  to  the  museums  of  Aries, 
Toulouse,  Marseilles,  &c.  In  the 
neighbouring  farms  the  cattle  drink 
out  of  stone  troughs  which  are  nothing 
but  empty  coffins,  and  with  their  lids 
the  ditches  are  bridged.  Several  cha- 
pels were  erected  within  the  area  of 
this  vast  churchyai-d  :  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  St,  Honorat,  or 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  now  falling 
to  ruin.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  ele- 
gant octagonal  tower,  of  two  stories, 
having  2  circular-headed  windows  in 
each  face ;  the  interior,  except  the 
crypt,  is  not  older  than  the  14th 
centy. 

The  ecclesiastical  constructions  of  the 
middle  ages  on  the  Montmajeur  are  de- 
scribed  at  p.  459. 

Although,  in  the  days  of  the  Ro 
mans,  Aries  was  plentifully  supplied 
with  spring  water,  conveyed  to  it  from 
the  chain  of  the  Alpines  in  aqueducts 
of  masonry  many  miles  long,  the  mo 
dem  town  is  destitute  of  this  import- 
ant commodity,  and  the  inhabitants 
suffer  severely  from  the  want  of  drink- 
ing water.  Owing  to  the  marshes  and 
pools  in  the  vicinity,  the  town  and  the 
district  around  Aries  are  unhealthy  at 
certain  seasons ;  and  intermitting  fevers 
are  very  prevalent,  but  less  so  now  than 


formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tended drainage. 

A  Canal  has  been  formed  from  Aries 
to  Bouc,  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  salt  lake  called  Etang  de  Berre, 
which  opens  a  more  direct  commimi- 
cation  to  Marseilles  than  the  course  of 
the  Rhdne.  This  canal,  begun  1802, 
with  the  double  object  of  draining  the 
marshes  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhdne, 
and  of  facilitating  traffic  by  avoiding 
the  bars  and  sandbanks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  was  not  completed  until 
1835.  It  is  about  30  m.  long.  It  was 
traversed  regulai'ly  by  barges  until 
1840,  when  the  great  inundation  of  the 
Rhdne  overwhelmed  a  part  of  it  with 
sand. 

The  wide  uninterrupted  plain 
stretching  from  .  Lrles  to  the  sea,  S.  and 
E.,  nearly  as  far  i  s  Marseilles,  including 
the  delta  of  the  Rhdne,  or  the  island 
of  Camart/ue  (dkrived  from  Kofia^, 
marsh,  and  aypos,  field  ?),  presents 
some  singular  phenomena  not  un- 
worthy of  attention.  Indeed,  both  its 
climate  and  its  soil  of  mud  banks,  arid 
sand,  or  vast  bare  gravel  beds,  alter- 
nating with  salt  marshes  and  lagoons, 
raised  from  2  to  7  feet  above  the  sea, 
assimilate  it  rather  to  Africa  and  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  than  to  France. 
Even  some  of  the  animals  which  resort 
to  it,  the  ibis,  the  pelican,  and  the 
flamingo,  properly  belong  to  the  Afri- 
can continent.  Thi  ground  is  so  im« 
pregnated  with  sal' ,  that  the  water  is 
brackish ;  the  surfa  $e  of  the  soil  is,  in 
summer,  covered  \  ith  a  white  saline 
efflorescence,  like  i  coating  of  snow, 
and,  when  the  pol>ls  are  dried  up, 
the  salt  forms  in  a  cake  2  in.  thick. 
Here,  as  in  the  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  mirage  constantly  occurs 
during  the  heats,  transforming  the 
arid  plain  in  appearance  into  a  wide 
lake.  Cultivation  can  only  be  pursued 
by  excluding  the  sea  by  dykes,  which 
entirely  surround  the  Camargue,  and 
the- saline  influence  is  counteracted  by 
covering  the  surface  with  the  muddy 
deposits  brought  down  by  the  Rhdne, 
In  this  manner  vie  district  produces 
extensive  pasturesTon  which  large  flocks 
of  sheep  are  fed,lkogether  with  herds 
of  swall  cattle,  aid  wild  horses,    or 
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rather  ponies,  said  to  be  of  a  stock 
originally  brought  from  Africa  by  the 
Arabs,  in  their  frequent  invasions  of 
this  part  of  France.  At  stated  times 
the  young  bulls  are  chased  and  sepa- 
i^ted  from  the  herd  by  horsemen  armed 
with  tridents,  in  order  to  be  branded, 
and  receive  the  marks  of  their  different 
proprietors;  this  is  called  La  Ferrade. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  district 
is  ploughed  land,  furnishing  crops  of 
com,  madder,  &c.,  which  are  produced 
in  abundance,  and  the  culture  of  rice 
has  lately  been  introduced;  but  this 
fertility,  as  well  as  the  rich  pasturages, 
arises  entirely  from  irrigation,  and  the 
distribution  in  all  directions  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rhdne,  derived  from  the 
river  in  cuts  and  canals.  The  salt 
marshes  and  lagoons  are  unprofitable 
except  in  producing  salt.  There  is 
only  one  village  in  the  Camai^e,  that 
of  Saintes  Maries,  but  many  isolated 
farms  are  scattered  over  it.  At  har- 
vest time,  in  the  month  of  July,  the 
corn  is  threshed  in  the  Oriental  fashion, 
by  driving  10  or  12  young  horses,  held 
with  a  long  rein  by  a  man  in  the  centre 
of  the  threshing-floor,  over  the  sheaves 
laid  in  heaps  around,  but  this  practice 
exists  throughout  Provence.  The  win- 
nowing is  performed  by  tossing  the 
straw,  chaff,  and  grain  into  the  air,  and 
allowing  the  wind  to  separate  them. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
Rhdne  discharges  into  the  sea,  in  24 
hrs.,  more  than  5  million  cubic  metres 
of  earthy  matter,  similar  to  the  de- 
posits composing  the  Camargue.  Its 
banks  are  in  consequence  extending 
daily,  and  the  Tourer  of  St,  Lmiis,  built 
1737,  at  a  distance  of  2600  metres  (1 
m.  3  furl.)  from  the  sea,  is  now  7200 
mHres  (4  m.  3  furl.)  from  it.  In  con- 
sequence the  mouths  of  the  Rh6ne  are 
beset  by  sand-banks  so  as  to  be  pro- 
noimced  by  Yauban  "  incorrigibles," 
and  their  navigationns  dangerous. 

At  Aries  are  situaied  the  workshop, 
engine-house,  and  camnge  dep6t  of  the 
Company.  On  quitting  Aries  Stat, 
the  Rly.  turns  awajlfrom  the  Rh6ne 
and  pursues  a  S.E.  dk*ection. 

The  railroad,  issuinjout  of  the  antique 
Necropolis  of  Aries,  fhe  Aliscamps  (p. 
4G3),  passes  near  an>-.  Aqueduct,  com- 


prising part  of  the  line  of  a  Roman 
one,  which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the 
Durance  by  St.  Qemy  to  Aries.  A 
short  distance  fronf  Aries  the  railvray 
is  carried  over  sonlp  low  grounds  by  a 
viaduct  of  great  lenVth,  which  is  a  nne 
piece  of  work.  From  thence  to  Salon 
the  railroad  traverse  the  Crmi,  a  sin- 
gular stony  plain  extending  S.  to  the 
Mediterranean,  covered  all  over  with 
rolled  boulders  and  pebbles,  deposited 
doubtless  by  the  Rhdne  and  its  tri- 
butaries, especially  the  Durance,  under 
circumstances  differing  &om  their  pre- 
sent physical  condition.  This  ' '  campus 
lapideus"  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients ;  not  only  is  it  described  by 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  but^Eschylus, 
in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Pomponius 
Mela,  lays  on  it  the  scene  of  the  combat 
between  Hercules  and  the  Ligurians, 
when  the  son  of  Jove,  having  exhausted 
his  arrows,  was  supplied  with  artillery 
from  heaven  by  a  discharge  of  stones 
from  the  sky,  sent  for  his  use  by  Ju- 
piter. 

*l8^y  8*  a4vqx<aafovv7a  o**  6  Z^hs  oiicrcpc?, 
V€p€\iiv  8*  {nroax^*'  vtibdHi  ffTpoYy(f\a9v 

hvifficiop  0^e9i  x^^^  ^^^  firctra  avfi 
-fitt\6v  ^iidiatis  ^(fBltas  \iyw  crrparSp, 

One  ancient  writer  remarks  that  the 
assistance  of  Jupiter  would  have  been 
more  effectual  had  he  showered  dov^n 
the  stones  at  once  on  the  heads  of  the 
Ligurians.  Such  is  the  mythological 
history  of  the  Crau.  Its  modem  name 
is  traced  by  some  to  the  Celtic  craig,  a 
rock  ( ?).  "  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
shingle,  being  so  uniform  a  mass  of 
round  stones,  some  to  the  size  of  a 
man's  head,  but  of  all  sizes  less,  that 
the  newly  thrown  up  shingle  of  a  sea- 
shore is  hardly  less  free  &om  soil;  be- 
neath these  surface-stones  is  not  so 
much  a  sand  as  a  cemented  rubble,  a 
small  mixture  of  loam.  Vegetation  is 
rare  and  miserable;  some  of  the  ab- 
sinthium and  lavender  so  low  and  poor 
as  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  and  2  or 
3  miserable  grasses,  with  Centaurea 
calycitropes  and  solstitialis,  were  the 
principal  plants  I  could  find." — A. 
Young. 

Through  the  greater  portion  of  its 
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extent  its  condition  is  that  of  a  semi 
desert;  but  under  the  stones  which 
cover  it  gix)W8  a  short  sweet  herbage, 
which  the  sheep  accustomed  to  the 
locality  obtain  by  turning  over  the 
stones.  It  is  consequently  covered 
over  in  the  winter  months  with  flocks 
driven  hither  from  the  French  Alps, 
where  they  spend  the  summer,  passing 
annually  to  and  fro  like  the  merino 
flocks  of  the  Mesta  in  Spain.  There 
the  practice  of  migrating  from  the 
plains  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  xice  versd, 
is  as  old  as  the  7th  centy.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  traced  to  a  far  earlier 
period,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
"e  longinquis  regionibus  pecudum 
millibus  conveni^tibus  ut  vescantur." 
The  small  port  on  of  the  Crau  which 
can  be  reached  b; '  irrigation  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  pre  iucing  vines,  olives, 
mulberries,  and  (  >m.  Arthur  Young 
says,  "The  meadows  I  viewed  are 
among  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacles the  world  can  afibrd,  in  respect 
to  the  amazing  contrast  between  the 
soil  in  its  natural  and  in  its  watered 
state,  covered  richly  and  luxuriantly 
with  clover,  chicory,  rib -grass,  and 
avena  elatior."  The  chief  means  by 
which  this  useful  purpose  is  effected  is 
the  Cajtal  de  Craponne,  so  called  from 
its  projector,  who  began  it  in  1554;  it 
is  cut  from  the  Durance  at  a  place 
called  La  Roque,  and  extends  to  the 
Rh6ne  at  Aries,  a  distance  of  33  m., 
sending  out  branches  to  Salon  and  else- 
where. The  whole  agriculture  of  the 
district  depends  upon  this  canal,  as 
Egypt  does  upon  the  Nile:  it  is  be- 
sides of  no  small  use  in  turning  oil  and 
com  mills.  It  is  followed  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  crossed,  by  our 
road.  Previous  to  its  construction  the 
stony  desert  reached  up  to  the  very 
outaidrts  of  Aries  and  Salon.  In  the 
remoter  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
Crau,  the  Mirage,  which  so  often  in  the 
African  deserts  cheats  the  parched  tra- 
veller with  the  appearance  of  inland 
lakes  in  spots  most  destitute  of  water, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  irri- 
gation and  evaporation  from  a  vast 
body  of  stagnant  water  renders  this 
district  very  unhealthy,  and  the  fune- 
real cypresses,  thickly  planted  around 


all  the  houses,  are  symbolic  of  the  fate 
of  their  inhabitants,  worn  out  with 
fever  and  agu& 

43  Raphele  Stat. 

50  St.  Martin  Stat.,  a  post-station 
on  the  high  re  id. 

63  EntresBC  a  Stat. 

67  Constani  ine  Stat. 

[4  m.  N.  isl 

Salon. — Inns :  Posts,  improved  ;  — 
Croix  de  Malte.  This  is  a  rather  con- 
siderable town  of  6000  Inhab.,  carrying 
on  an  important  trade  in  olive-oil.  The 
high  road  is  carried  through  a  sort  of 
Boulevard,  in  the  neat  modern  quarter 
enclosing  the  old  town;  and  passes  the 
Castie,  said  to  be  that  of  Nostradamus, 
now  a  barrack.  Thskt  celebrated  astro- 
loger died  here  1566,  and  is  buried  in 
the  parish  church.^ 

The  railway  is  carried  round  the 
margin  of  the  Etang  de  Berre,  a  sort 
of  inland  sea>  navigable  for  small  ves- 
sels, which  is  about  to  be  connected 
with  the  sea  by  a  kew  canal  at  Bouc. 

72  St,  Chawas  61a*.,  a  town  of  2443 
Inhab.,  on  the  Eting  de  Berre.  It  is 
divided  into  2  parti  by  a  narrow  marly 
ridge  pierced  with  caverns,  pome  of 
them  inhabited,  bn  the  ridge  stands 
the  old  Church  of  A,  Amcmd. 

Part  of  the  aniient  ramparts  sur- 
round the  town.  There  is  a  Govern- 
ment powder-mill  here.  500  paces  out 
of  the  town,  in  tl^  midst  of  the  plain, 
stands    the    Pont\  Flavien,    a   Itoman 


bridge,   built  ove 
single  arch  of  1 
by  arches  of  triu 


the  Touloubre, 

blocks,  approached 

iph  of  elegant  Co- 


rinthian architectui-e  at   either    end. 
On  the  frieze  is  this  inscription: — 

L.  IX>NNIV8.  C.  FLAVOS.  FLAMEN. 
ROME  JffT.  AVOV8TI.  TESTAHENTO.  FIERI 
JVS8IT.  AKBITRATY.  C  DONNII.  TENiE 
ET.  CATTEL.  flVFI. 

87  Berre  Stat. 

93  RognacV  Junction  Stat. ;  branch 
Railway  to  Aix,  p.  477.  24  kilom.  to 
be  finished  in  J  855. 

102  Pas  deeilLancierB  Stat. 

m.  is  l^JLartigues;  an  omnibus 
runs  thither.  Near  St.  Chamas  and 
VitroUes  the  railway  encounters  a  tri- 
ple range  of  mduntains,  which  hem  in 
Marseilles  on  this  side.  It  clears  a 
series  of  ridges  ^d  ravines  by  timnels 
X  3 
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and  embatakments.  It  traverses  the 
Estaque  by  a  tunnc  I  2t  Eng.  m.  long, 
driven  underthe  Moi  tagnedela  Nerthe, 
which  cost  400,000/  ,  and  a  second  tun- 
nel at  St.  Louis,  4£  I  yards  long,  and 
emerges  at  the 

120  Marseilles  Sta  .,  at  St.  Charles, 
on  a  height  160  ft.  i  bove  the  Mediter- 
ranean; a  handsoml  structure,  com- 
inanding  a  strikingly  grand  view.  A 
branch  line  If  m.  long  is  cari'ied  down 
to  the  port  of  La  Joliette,  or  New  Har- 
bour. 

15  Marseilles. — rnns,  all  inferior, 
dirty,  and  noisy:  H.  d' Orient; — H.  des 
Empereurs,  on  the  Cannebi^re; — ^H.  de 
Noailles^  select  ;\4p.  Bristol ; — H.  Beau- 
V5au;— H.  d6  Ftu-adis,  Place  Boyale; — 
H.  des  Bains,  on  the  sea-shore,  out  of 
town  ;  same  proprietors  as  H.  des  Em- 
pereurs;— H.  de  la  pannebi^re. 

Marseilles,  capita  of  the  D^pt.  des 
Bouches-du-Rhdne,  s  a  busy  and  flou- 
rishing city,  and  t  e  most  important 
seaport  of  Fhmce,  1  aving  a  population 
of  about  193,000  3ouls;  but  it  has 
few  fine  public  bui  dings  or  sights  fol: 
strangers.  The  ent  -ance  from  the  side 
of  Aii  is  by  vji  At  :h  of  Triumph^  not 
remarkable  for  eleg  nee  of  design,  ori- 
ginality of  elevati(  n,   or    elegance  of 

^  decoration.  It  wa  intended  to  com- 
jnemorate  the  cam^  ugn  of  the  French 
in  Spain  in  1823,    }ut  its  destination 

v'  was  changed  to  that  of  celebrating  "  all 
the  glories  of  Frai  ;e;"  and  it  is  now 

">^   inscribed  to  Loms  Napoleon.      From 
this  arch  a  fine  broftd  street,  called  the 
Corn's  and  Rue  de  itome,  stretches  en- 
tirely across  the  toWn  to  the  Porte  de 
[  Rome.     Near  the  cfcntre  of  it  another 

^;  wide  street,  called  "J^xxe  de  la  Canne- 

*  bifere  {Ktivya$is,  fl(i.h,  strikes  off  from 
it  at  right  angles,  df  wn  to  the  Po'-t  or 
Jfttrbour,  a  natural  J)blong  basin  1000 
yards  long  by  330  broad,  extending 
into  the  heart  of  th^  town,  occupying 
an  area  of  45,000  tn^res  (nearly  70 
acres),  about  equal  tio  two  of  the  docks 
at  Fiiverpool.  The'  depth  of  water 
varies  from  18  fk.  at  its  mouth  to  24 
ft.,  and  it  is  capable  of  holding  100.)  or 
1200  merchant-vessels.  This  is  the 
focus  of  that  extensive  commerce  which 
renders  Marseilles  the  first  seaport  of 
Fi-ancc  and  of  the  Mediterranean.    The 


vr. 

number  of  vessels  entering  and  quitting 
in  a  year  amounts  to  18,000,  and  their 
tonnage  exceeds  2,000,000  tons,  about 
one-fourth  of  that  of  Liverpool:  633 
vessels,  of  53,973  tons,  belong  to  the 
port.  To  this  harbour  Marseilles  is 
indebted  for  her  commercial  conse- 
quence, which  dates  nearly  3000  years 
back,  from  the  days  when  t^e  Phocseans 
first  set  foot  on  her  shore,  inoculating 
the  barbarous  realms  of  W.  Europe 
with  the  civilization  of  the  East.  'Hie 
connexion  of  France  with  Algiers  has 
given  a  great  impetus  to  the  prosperity 
of  Marseilles,  as  it  engrosses  nearly  the 
whole  trade  with  the  new  colony  in 
Africa.  It  has  risen  also  to  consider- 
able importance  since  1830  as  a  steam- 
packet  station  (see  p.  470). 

A  new  Harhoitr  Ae  nonveau  Port), 
called  La  Joliette,  idbeing  constructed 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  she  old  works,  and 
it  is  a  stupendous  Andertaking.  It  is 
formed  by  a  breakwater,  1224  3raTds 
long,  thrown  into  the  sea  parallel  to 
the  shore,  and  at  a  (sstance  of  1312  ft. 
from  it:  2  moles  or  viers  stretch  from 
the  shore  towards  iti  at  a  distance  of 
650  yards  from  each  other,  but  leaving 
openings  for  the  entWnce  of  vessels. 
'Hiis  will  form  an  iiner  basin  and  2 
outer  harbours,  and  tley  will  be  con- 
nected by  a  canal,  niniing  behind  Fort 
St.  Jean,  with  the  old  j^ort. 

From  the  mai^g^  of  the  old  har- 
bour, lined  with  i^uays,  the  ground 
rises  on  all  sides,  covered  with  houses, 
forming  a  basin  or  amphitheatre,  ter- 
minating only  wi^h  the  encircling 
chain  of  hills.  From  this  disposition 
of  the  ground,  the  port  becomes  the 
sewer  of  the  city,  f  and  is  oflfensive 
from  the  filth  whichj  flowing  into  it,  is 
allowed  to  stagnate  hi  its  tideless  sea. 
A  plan  is  preparing;  to  remedy  this 
©\'il  by  cariTing  the  town  drainage  in 
distinct  culverts  auj  sewere,  out  to 
sea,  or  to  a  distance  from  the  town. 
Were  it  not  for  th^  bad  smells,  its 
^Qttais  would  be  an  a^eeable  walk,  pre-  * 
senting  as  they  do  Ilu  amusing  scene 
of  bustle  and  variety^  Greek,  Turkish, 
and  Neapolitan  coqbumes.  Among 
its  shipping,  the  picturesque  latteen 
sails  of  the  Mediterranean  are  very 
common. 


lu- 
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Provence. 

The  direccion  /of  the  old  harbour  is 
from  E.  to  W.  On  its  N.  aide,  and 
within  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rue 
Cannebi^re  and  the  Cours,  lies  the 
old  town  of  narrow  dirty  streets^ 
scarce  worth  entering.  In  the  line  of 
the  quay>  on  this  side,  stands  the 
Ifdtel  de  VUle,  a  heavy  building,  and 
overloaded  with  tasteless  cHmaments, 
attributed  to  Puget,  but  not  by  him, 
his  really  beautiful  design  having  been 
rejected.  Farther  on,  near  the  har- 
bour mouth,  is  the  Consigne^  or  health 
office,  where  everything  relating  to  qua- 
rantine is  transacted,  and  whence  the 
permission  for  vessels  to  enter  the  har- 
bour Lb  issued.  To  this  office  the  cap- 
tains of  vessels  come  to  give  an  aooount 
of  themselves  (raisonner),  and  to  show 
their  bill  of  health.  The  council- 
room  contains  a  few  paintings,  chiefly 
having  i-eference  to  the  plague :  by 
Girard,  the  Plague  at  Marseilles,  in 
which  Bishop  Belzunce  is  introduced  ; 
and  another  showing  the  self-devotion 
of  the  Chevalier  Rose  in  burying  the 
dead,  when  even  the  galley-slaves  ftad 
refused  ;  by  David,  St.  Rioch  healing 
the  Sick  ;  a  baa-relief,  by  Fugei,  of  the 
Plague  at  Milan  ;  tiie  Cholera  at  Mar- 
seilles by  Venxet;  the  Yellow  Fever  at 
Barcelona,  1822.  The  subjects  are  all 
horrible,  and  the  execution  not  good 
enough  to  compensate. 

The  mouth  of  i  he  ^Id  port  is  nar- 
row, and  was  once  doeed  by  a  chain. 
It  is  defended  by  two  forts :  on  the 
N.  by  the  old  c  uitle  and  tower  of 
St.  Jean,  built  in  the  15th  centy.,  in 
which  Philippe  £Igalit6  was  imprisoned 
with  his  youngest  son,  and  whence 
after  a  time  they  ecaped  ;  on  the  S, 
the  Ft/rt  St.  Nicola  ,  recently  repaired 
and  extended,  guai  is  the  entrance.  It 
was  founded  by  iOuis  XIV.,  who, 
after  capturing  thi  disobedient  city, 
and  entering  it  by  a  breach  in  the 
walls,  observed  that  "  he  also  would 
have  a  Bastide  at  Marseilles  ;*'  and 
forthwith  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
fort,  of  which  the  first  stone  boi-e  the 
inscription — "Ne  fidelis  Massilia,  ali- 
quorum  motibus  condtata  vel  auda- 
ciorum  petulanti&,  vel  unic&  libertatis 
cupiditate  tandem  merit,  Ludovic. 
XIV.  optimatum  populique  securitate 
<.«•  MM.  wodivit."    Close  beside  Fort 


Victor, 
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'St,  Nicolas  a  new  wet  docic,  Bassin  de 
Car^nage  has  been  formed,  by  costly 
excavations  out  of  the  rock,  (xx  the 
site  of  an  ancient  cemeteiy . 

Not  far  from  this  is  St,  Victor,  the 
most  ancient  church  of  Karseillesy 
though  its  crypta  and  substructures 
alone  are  of  the  11th  centy.  The 
upper  part  dates  frx>m  1200,  except 
the  two  battlementod  towem,  which 
give  it  the  air  of  a  castle,  erected 
1350,  by  Pope  Urban  V.,  who  had 
boen  abbot  of  St.  Victor.  The  en- 
trance under  the  tower  is  by  a  round 
arch:  near  it  ia  a  curious  .pointed  arch» 
its  mouldings  relieved  with  the  dog- 
tooth ornament.  St.  Victor  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  abbeys  in 
Christendom,  and  possessed  a  host  of 
other  abbeys  and  religious  houses  de- 
pendent on  it.  . 

Above  St.  Victor,  fo  the  S.  of  the 
town  and  harboun  riaes  the  bare 
rocky  hill  of  *Notr/Dame  de  la  Garde, 
so  called  from  the  curious  chapel,  si- 
tuated within  a  small  fort  on  its 
summit,  a  spot  exposed  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow.  An  image  of  the 
Virgin,  carved  in  olive-wood,  and  of 
great  antiquity,  is  enclosed  within  this 
humble  slirine  ;  it  is  held  in  the  high- 
est veneration  thoughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  sailors  and  fishermen 
and  their  wives,  and  its  walla  and  roof 
are  hung  with  ex-votos,  chieflv  paint- 
ings representing  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field--all  the  veriest  daubs, 
but  very  curious,  as  illustrating  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  people.  Be- 
sides a  vast  number  of  shipwrecks, 
storms,  steamboat  explosions,  escapee 
from  British  vessels  of  war,  there  is  a 
whole  host  of  surgical  operations, 
sick-beds,  road-side  accidents,  &c. 
The  cholera  panic  produced  numerous 
offerings  :  among  them  a  silver  tunny- 
fish,  presented  by  the  Marseillaise  fisn- 
wives.  Many  ostrich-eggs  and  models 
of  ships  are  suspended  from  the  roof, 
and  one  corner  is  filled  with  cast-off 
crutches,  the  gifts  of  grateful  cripples, 
now  no  longer  lame,  aud^rith  ropes* 
ends  by  which  men  have  been  saved 
from  drowning  t  The  silver  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  4  ft.  high,  over  the  altar, 
is  modem. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 
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beside  the  chapel,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  can  be  had  of  Marseilles  itself, 
spread  over  a  gradually  sloping  basin, 
a  city  remarkably  deficient  in  spires, 
towers,  or  domes.  It  is  surrounded 
by  hills  which  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  olive-gardens,  and  speckled 
with  white  country-houses,  called  Boa- 
tiJes,  to  the  number  of  5000  or  6000, 
belonging  to  the  citizens  and  shop- 
keepers. Monte  ChristOf  well  known 
from  Dumas's  novel,  is  conspicuous. 
It  is  an  arid  prospect  of  dazzling 
white,  interspersed,  but  unrelieved,  by 
dark  streaks  of  dusky  green.  From  this 
the  eye  is  delighted  to  turn  and  repose 
upon  the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  graceful  curves  of  the  coast 
of  the  Quif  of  Lyons,  and  the  little 
group  of  islands.  If  is  crowned  by  a 
cnitlCf  once  a  state  prison,  in  which 
Mirabeau  was  shut  up,  and  Pom^gue 
and  Platoneau,  behind  which  a  fleet  of 
vessels  in  quarantine  find  shelter.  The 
stripe  of  blue  sea  is  prolonged  into  the 
heart  of  the  city  in  the  harbour,  partly 
hidden  from  view  by  its  forests  of  masts. 
The  Fort  de  la  Garde  was  built  by 
'Francis  I.,  and  was  never  of  great  im- 
portance as  a  defence :  hence  the  verses, 

**  Gonveraement  eommode  et  beau* 
Oil  Ton  ne  vo{t»  poar  toute  ffarde, 
Qu'uii  Sttine,  aveo  n  hallebiirde, 
Peint  Bur  la  poij^e  du  chfiteau." 

Along  the  lowe):  slope  of  the  same 
hill,  within  the  tolvni,  stretches  a  wide 
promenade  planted  with  trees,  called 
Coura  Bunaparie,  'leading  up  to  an 
eminence  called  Kontagne  Bonaparte. 
Those  who  have  npt  time  or  patience 
for  the  long  and  somewhat  fatiguing 
ascent  of  N.  D.  de  la  Garde,  may  con- 
tent themselves  Titfith  the  view  from 
this.  Lower  down,  at  the  water-side, 
stands  the  Customitouse,  with  its  piles 
of  warehouses,  isolated  by  a  canal  cut 
round  it  from  the  port. 
.  The  Prado  is  a  handsome  and  very 
agreeable  public  wiik  and  drive,  a  pro- 
longation of  the  R4e  de  Rome  by  the 
sea-side,  3  Eng.  mL  It  commands  a 
fine  sea- view.     Here  are  Sea  Baths, 

The  Museum,  situated  beyond  the 
Marchc  auz  Capucins,  contains  the  few 
relics  of  antiquity  which  alone  remain 
of  the  time-honoured  city  Massiiia, 
founded  (b.c.  578)  by  Phocsean  exiles 


flying  from  Asia  Minor.  In  spite 
of  its  wealth,  power,  and  progress  in 
civilization,  the  ancient  city  has  left 
no  remains  of  buildings,  nor  any 
traces  of  its  existence  beyond  inscrip- 
tions (some  in  Greek),  sarcophagi, 
mostly  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  cen- 
turies, and  a  few  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture. Among  the  antiques  is  a  draped 
torso  of  a  female  with  a  child,  wearing 
a  peaked  cap  of  Greek  workmanship  : 
a  marble  sarcophagus  (No.  13)  brought 
from  Aries,  sculptured  with  a  combat 
between  centaurs  and  lions  :  sovosl 
Christian  tombs,  brought,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  crypt  of  St.  Victor  ; 
one  (No.  27)  of  marble,  designed  for 
a  child,  contained  the  relics  of  St. 
Victor,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  cu- 
rious ;  another  of  Abbot  Isam  (d. 
1048),  whose  effigy  is  covered  with  his 
epitaph  in  Latin  verse,  allowing  only 
his  head,  which  exhibits  the  tonsure, 
and  the  feet  to  appear.  None  are  so 
old  as  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Julius 
Ca»ar. 

^e  Pictwe  Gallet-y  in  the  same 
building  contains  about  150  very 
badly-Ughted  pictures,  of  which  th^ 
following  seem  the  best  : — St.  John 
carried  up  on  the  eagle,  inspired  to 
write  the  Revelations  ;  a  portion  of 
the  isle  of  Patmos  appearing  below  :  a 
copy  after  Raphael,  The  3  Maries,  as 
mothers,  with  S(.  Joseph,  St.  Cleophas, 
St.  Simeon,  &c.,  by  Penigino ;  a  veiy 
pleasing  and  genuine  picture,  though 
faded  ;  very  iSce  Raphael's  early  man- 
ner. Rubens  (perhaps  by  Jordaens)  : 
a  boar-hunt ;  spirited,  but  the  figures 
rather  huddled  together.  A  Prince  of 
Orange  with  his  family,  attributed 
to  Rubens.  Lord  StndSTord,  a  copy 
from  Vandyke.  One  or  two  small 
paintings  by  Paget  merit  notice,  as  he 
was  a  native  of  Marseilles,  and  archi- 
tect and  sculptor,  as  well  as  painter. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  extensive 
and  wealthy  a  mercantile  community 
as  that  of  Marseilles  should  not  pos- 
sess a  permanent  Exchange,  yet  the 
bourse  is  a  mere  temporary  structure 
of  wood  and  canvas,  not  much  better 
than  a  show-booth  in  a  fair.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  fountain  of  heavy  design, 
basins  resting  on  griflins.  Some  wag 
wrote  upon  them,  when  the  fountain 
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was  first  erected,  "  N*approchez  pas : — 
ils  sont  mauvais." 

Another  fountain  surmounted  by  a 
bust  of  Homer  bears  this  inscription  : 
**  Les  descendants  dee  Phoc^ens  k 
Homfere,  1803."  I  ! 

The  Lazaret f  to  the  N.  of  the  port, 
is  a  well-regulated  establishment ;  one 
of  the  first  placed  on  a  sound  footing 
in  Europe,  and  so  large  that  it  held 
the  entire  French  army  on  its  return 
from  Egypt.  It  covei-s  an  area  of  50 
acres,  is  enclosed  within  a  double 
wall,  and  is  of  course  not  accessible  to 
any  persons  but  such  as  enter  it  for 
quarantine.  It  is  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  docks  excavated  on  its  site,  1852. 

If  a  case  of  plague  shows  itself,  the 
vessel  is  sunk  and  the  goods  burned. 
Merchandize  is  released  from  quaran- 
tine after  exposure  to  the  air,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  dew.  The  Lazaret  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  fearful  ravages  of 
the  plague  at  Marseilles  in  1720,  which 
destroyed  between  40,000  and  50,000 
persona,  t.  e.  half  the  population  of 
the  town.  Amidst  the  general  desfUdr, 
selfishness,  and  depravity  which  ac- 
companied this  dire  calamity,  many 
individuals  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  noble  self-d|votion.  One  of  them 
has  been  commemorated  by  Pope: — 

**  Why  drew  MAricilles*  good  bishop  purer 
*      breath  • 

When  nature  sicken'd  and    each  gale  was 
death?" 

The  name   of  tlm   good  bishop    

Belzimce,  who  omred  a  rare  example 
of  courage  and  wety  by  his  intrepid 
intercourse  with  Jhe  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals, where,  aided  by  pious  nuns,  he 
constantly  ministered  to  the  support 
and  consolation  oathe  plague-stricken 
inmates.  A  statjJot  the  good  bishop 
has  been  set  up  |n  the  Cours.  The 
2  echevius  of  th#town,  Estelle  and 
Moustier,  likewise  exposed  their  lives. 
The  streets  soon  became  choked  with 
dead,  and  of  the  galley-slaves,  supplied 
at  the  rate  of  80  a- week  to  conduct  the 
dead-carts,  none  smrived.  The  Cheva- 
lier Rose  with  his  own  hands  then 
helped  to  bury  the  dead,  when  the  very 
galley-slaves  refused  the  dangerous 
duty.  3  physicians,  also,  &om  Montpel- 
lier,  repaired  to  the  city  of  death  to  aid 
the  sick  and  dying,  when  all  the  native 


doctors  were  dead  or  had  fled.  The 
pestilence,  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  spring,  continued  with  dreadful 
fury  till  September,  but  abated  after 
a  violent  storm,  and  disappeared  in 
November. 

A  Breakwater  has  been  thrown  be- 
tween the  islands  of.  Pom^gue  and 
Ratonneau,  connecting  them  together 
BO  as  to  form  a  quarantine  roadstead, 
caUed  Port  du  Frioul  (fretum  Julii), 
At  this  spot  Csesar's  squadron,  under 
the  command  of  D.  Brutus,  was  sta- 
tioned during  the  siege  of  Marseilles. 

One  of  the  chief  manufactures  here 
is  that  of  soap,  which  is  said  to  employ 
700  men.  The  process  is  worth  seeing, 
and,  as  it  is  made  exclusively  of  vege- 
table oil,  it  is  not  so  unsavoury  as  in 
England.  The  manufacture  of  Coral, 
celebrated  in  the  earliest  times,  has 
greatly  fallen  off,  and  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Naples. 
Shipbuilding  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  trade.  The  manufactory  of 
steam-engines,  belonging  to  Mr.  Philip 
Taylor  and  Sons,  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  France. 

The  Fish^market  displays  a  number 
of  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  Medi- 
terranean unknown  in  the  seas  of  the 
N.  ;  among  others,  the  tunny  is  abund- 
ant at  certain  tteasons.  llie  Flower- 
market  also,  at  Uhe  N.  end  of  Rue 
Cannebi^re,  deserves  a  visit,  and  the 
Jardin  des  PlantcL    /  *    • 

The  climate  of  Marseilles  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  is  delightful,  but 
in  summer  and  autumn  the  heat  is 
at  times  intense — the  streets  like  an 
oven,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
move  abroad  during  the  daytime,  and 
all  rest  during  the  night  is  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  mosquitoes^  To 
this  not  unfrequently  succeeds  the 
Mistral,  or  cutting  dry  N.E.  wind, 
whose  effects  are  described  p.  423. 
The  N.  W.  wind,  called  le  Zibech 
(Ital.  Libecchio),  exercises  a  terrific 
force  over  the  Mediten^anean. 

Consuls  reside  here  from  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Europe  and  America. 
Mr.  TumbuU  is  the  worthy  repre- 
sentitive  of  England. 

The  Efujlish  Church  Service  is  per- 
formed in  an  apartment  in  the  Rue 
Sylvabelle,  on  Simdays,  by  a  resident 
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clei-gyman.     The  French  Protestant  Ch. 
adjoioB  the  H.  d 'Orient. 

"Dr.  de  Charg6  is  a  very  clever 
homoeopathic  physician." — E.  o.  S. 

The  Cafes  are  very  splendid  in  their 
decorations ;  the  Caf^  Turc  is  fre- 
quented hy  Greek  merchants. 

Baths.  The  Bains  de  la  M^diterran^e, 
about  1 1  m.  out  of  the  town,  on  the  S. 
of  the  road  to  Aix,  in  an  agreeable 
situation,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
bay,  and  receiving  the  sea-breeze,  is 
a  well-conducted  establishment.  The 
New  Sea-Baths,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Prado,  are  even  simerior. 

With  this  exception  the  Environs  of 
Marseilles  possess]  but  slight  attrac- 
tions—  nothing  But  dust,  scordhed 
rocks,  and  bare  jhigh  walls,  amidst 
which  the  eye  in  kain  seeks  for  some 
verdure  to  rest  om.  The  Bastides  al- 
ready mentioned  \are  little  country 
^  ^  boKes,  which  entiiely  dot  the   slopes 

.  around  the  town,  prolonging  it  appa- 
rently to  the  tops  pf  the  surrounding 

J  hills.     Some  of  t^em  are  handsome, 

\  and  surrounded   bt  gardens,  but  the 

greater  part  stand]  in  mere  bare  en- 

^''  closures,    between  i4  walls,   destitute 

of  shade  and  wateii  their  only  recom- 

«  mendation  being  tl  at  they  are  out  of 
*  '  town.      Every    merchant,    citizen,    or 

'  shopkeeper  must  ]  Ave  one,  and  their 
number  is  said  to  \exoeed  6000.  The 
stupendous  Canal  which  supplies  Mar- 
seilles with  toater  from  the  Durance  is 
gradually  altering  the  aspect  of  the 
country  around  the  town,  by  the  irri- 
gation which  it  furnishes.  Travellers 
should  visit  the  aqueduct  of  Roquefavaur 
(see  p.  476).  It  will  take  a  day  to  go 
and  return. 

A  common  excursion  is  a  "  prome- 
nade sur  eau,"  from  the  hai'bour's 
mouth  to  the  islands  of  If,  &c.  (p. 
468).  Court/s  Restaurant,  "  La  Mu- 
ette  de  Portici,"  at  the  Prado ,  on  the 
beach,  2  m.  out  of  Marseilles,  affords  a 
good  specimen  of  la  Cuisine  Proven- 
9ale.  At  La  Reserve,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  the^uisine  is  capital. 

Some  of  the  bes^  shops  are  in  the 
Rues  St.  Ferreol,  Beauvau,  and  Para- 
dis,  and  the  Post  Ojfi^  is  in  a  street 
running  out  of  it.  Rue  Jeune  Ana- 
charsis.  Letters  reach  this  from  Eng- 
land on  the  4th  day. 


Railways  to  Avignon  and  Valence 
(Rte.  127)— Terminus  at  St.  Charles, 
not  far  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe; — to 
Aries,  Nismes,  and  MontpelUer  (Rte. 
126-130),  in  progi-ess  to  Toulon. 

Diligences  daily  to  Aix;  to  Toulon; 
to  Nice,  by  Antibes  and  Draguinan,  in 
24  hours  (Rte.  129);  to  Grenoble  in 
38  hours. 

Bt^amers, 

To  Italy  12  to  15  times  a-month  ; 
Government  mail,  and  several  private 
Companies,  touching  at  G«noa,  Leg- 
horn, Civita  Vecchia,  Naples,  and  Sicily, 

To  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  Naples  (Gbv.),  3  times  a-month. 

To  Malta,  Syra,  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople (Gov.),  3  times  a-month. 

To  Alexandria  and  Beyrout  (Gov.) 
twice  a-month. 

To  Spain,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Ma- 
laga, Gibraltar,  3  or  4  times  a-month ; 
to  Cadiz  3  times  %-month. 

To  Algiers  (Gov.)  6  times  a-month. 

To  Corsica,  Ajaccio,  and  Bastia,  onoe 
a-week. 

To  Cette  twice  a-week,  chiefly  for 
merchandise. 

N.B.  The  Peninsular  and  Orierdal  Corn- 
pang's  fast  and  clean  vessels — A.  the 
India  Line^to  Malta  and  Alexandria 
(with  India  mail  and  overland  passen< 
gers)  the  10th  and  26th  of  every 
month.  Takes  the  mail  despatched 
from  London  on  the  8th  and  24th,  and 
reaches  Malta  in  about  50  hrs.  Fare, 
Ist  class  9/.,  2nd  class  5/. 

To  Cannes  and  Nice  twice  a-week. 

History,  Classical  tradition  assigns 
the  foundation  of  Massilia  to  a  colony 
of  Phocasans,  who  left  their  native 
country,  Asia  Minor,  with  their  "ivives 
and  children,  rather  than  submit  to 
Cyrus,  and  sought  for  liberty  on  the 
then  barbarous  shores  of  Gaul.  Their 
emigration  (b.c.  5)  is  described  by  He- 
rodotus, and  alluded  to  by  Horace ; — 

"  Phocnonim 
Velut  fnofugit  execrate  civiUa, 
AgrtM  atque  lam  pairias  habttandaque  run 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapaeibns  lupia  : 
Ire   pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quoeunqae  p«r 
nndaa 
Nottta  Tocalnt,  aut  protenroa  Afrieus.'' 

Favourablv  received   bv   tlia   inlin. 
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bitants  of  the  country,  the  settlement 
increased  and  prospered ;  became  great 
in  commerce  and  navigation,  eminent 
in  the  arts  and  literature ;  waa  sought 
and  esteemed  by  Rome  as  an  ally, 
until,  wishing  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
wars  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and 
finally  siding  with  the  latter,  she  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  his  successful  antagonist, 
who  records  that  he  preserved  it 
"  magis  pro  nomine  et  vetustate  quam 
pro  mentis  in  se." — Cassar,  Lucan  has 
described  the  siege,  but  evidently 
without  local  knovdedge.  Cicero  says, 
in  his  Oration  for  Flaccus,  that  Greece 
alone  could  compete  with  Marseilles  as 
a  seat  of  learning ;  Tacitus  calls  her 
"  magistram  studiorum."  Her  im  • 
portance  continued  during  the  middle 
ages ;  she  formed  a  sort  of  independent 
state,  electing  her  own  magistrates, 
and  forming  alliances  with  other  states. 
She  furnished  alone  all  the  galleys  re- 
quired by  St.  Louis  to  transport  his 
army  on  the  Crusade.  The  famous 
commercial  code  Le  Consulat  de  la  Mer 
is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up 
here.  At  length,  conquered  by  Charles 
d'Anjou,  Comte  de  Provence,  she 
yielded  to  the  rising  superiority  on 
the  sea  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 

Marseilles  held  out  against  Henri 
IV.  long  after  Paris  had  submitted  ; 
when  at  length  he  was  informed  of  its 
surrender,  he  exclaimed,  "  Cest  main- 
tenant  que  je  suis  Roi."  Yet  was  its 
turbulent  spirit  of  independence  not 
subdued,  since,  in  consequence  of  an 
outbreak  against  Louis  XIV.,  that 
monarch  entered  the  city  by  a  breach 
in  its  wall  (see  above,  p.  467). 

At  the  Revolution,  which  inflamed 
to  madness  the  fiery  spirits  of  the 
people  of  the  south,  among  whom  mo- 
deration and  restraint  are  unknown  or 
little  practised,  Marseilles  furnished, 
from  the  dregs  of  its  own  population, 
and  the  outcasts  of  other  lands,  the 
bonds  of  assassins  who  perpetrated  the 
greater  portion  of  the  September  mas- 
sacres in  Paris.  The  Reign  of  Terror 
at  Marseilles  itself,  under  the  rule  of 
the  infamous  Freron  and  Barras,  pro- 
duced more  than  its  usual  proportion 
of  atrocities  and  follies.     The  usual 


amounting  to  400  persons,  attended  by 
confiscation  of  their  property. 

But  not  satisfied  with  this,  it  was 
proposed  by  one  of  the  Repr^sentants 
du  Peuple  to  fill  up  its  harbour.  The 
name  of  Marseilles  was  absolutely  abo- 
lished by  a  decree,  which  enacted  that 
it  should  pass  under  the  denomination 
of  "la  Commune  sans  Nom  !"  Even 
the  death  of  Robespierre,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  put  an  end  to  the  Reign 
of  Terror  in  other  places,  was  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  south  the  signal  for 
fresh  assassinations.  Vengeance  against 
those  who  had  been  the  instruments 
of  the  revolutionary  massacres  was 
now  the  cry ;  the  Fort  St.  Jean,  in 
which  about  200  of  them  had  been 
confined,  was  broken  open,  and  they 
were  all  murdered  by  an  irritated  mob 
of  insurgents,  employing  cannon  loaded 
with  grape  to  finish  their  victims  in 
their  cells. 

Marseilles  is  the  birthplace  of  Mas- 
caron  the  preacher,  of  Bishop  Belzunce, 
and  of  Puget,  the  architect  who  built 
the  old  British  Museiun. 

ROUTE  128. 

MABSEaLLUBfi  TO  TOITLON  AVJ>  HTtBES. 

59  kilom.  =  36^  Eng.  m. 
Diligences  daily.     Railway  to  open 

1855.  k:  •  c^Mv  Uv  ^.fi*; 

It  takes  about  5  hrs.  to  piost  from 
Marseilles  to  Toulon,  f  The  first  part 
of  the  road  is  dreary  a6  long  as  it  runs 
between  white  stojte  walls  which  en- 
close Bastides  ana  intercept  all  view 
and  fresh  air.  "'The  most  dusty  road 
I  ever  saw ;  the  viftes  for  20  rods  on 
each  side  like  a  dressed  (powdered) 
head :  the  country  all  motmtains  of 
rock  with  poor  pines." — A.  Young. 

17  Aubagne.  (Near  this  a  little  ver- 
dure is  visible  i^  the  pretty  vale  of 
Gemenos.  The  ,  Abbe'  Barthclemy, 
author  of  the  ^^  Voyages  du  Jeune 
Anacharsis,'  was  bbm  at  Aubagne. 

The  caper,  a  pretty  flowering  plant, 
is  cultivated  near  i 

1%  Cujes,  a  mislrable-looking  town 
(like  most  of  thi  ap  on  the  road)  of 
3000  Inhab.,  but  the  country  around 
most  productive  ana  well  cultivated. 

A    hilly    road    lekds   to   the    poor 
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<  >     l^f^eauBset,  in  tke  D4pt.  du  Tar 
Ij  The  sea  is  now  and  Ifien  seen  through 
breaks  on  the  rt, 
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About  3  m.  £artl|er  the  road  pene- 
trates the  mountai^,  through  a  deep 
chasm  or  defile  of  wild  and  savage 

*  features,  called  tlA  Pass  of  OlliotUes. 
Bare,  bleached,  and  nearly  precipitous 
rocks  of  llmestonel  surmounted  by  a 

'  ruined  Castle,  whicn  once  guarded  the 
passage,  hem  in  om  either  side,  for  a 

*  distance  oi  nearly  8  m.,  a  scene  of  de- 
solation, nakedn^,  and  solitude.  On 
emerging   from  it^    the    landscape  is 

'.  more  cheerful ;  thib  orange-tree  is  first 
seen  ;  the  pomegranate  grows  in  the 
hedges  ;    the  oliv^-trees,   the  cactus, 

•  and  palm  occur  ft  intervals  in  the 
favoured  region,  sl^ltered  from  the  N. 

>y  the  Estrelle,   dpctending  hence  to 
.  the  Var.  I 

17    Tviilon  (Tnns:   Croix  de  Malte  ; 

•  civil  people,  and  good  cuisine.  J  Croix 
d*Or  :  jery  good  ;  table-d'h6to  /  francs 
at  5.    Hdtel  de  France.) 

Toulon  is  the  Plymouth  rf  France, 
the  seat  of  her  naval  po^er  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  greaUst  naval  ar- 
seiud  in  that  sea^  and  ^ond  only  to 
that  of  Brest  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a 
strongly  fortified  towj^  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  dfuble  bay,  which 
forms  the  roads.  Behind  it  runs  an 
amphitheatre  of  hilli  rising  on  the  N. 
into  the  heights  of  Bft>unt  Pharon,  too 
>  bare  to  be  picturesqlie,  which  stretch 
their  arms  a<3  it  were  found  the  bay,  so 
aa  nearly  to  landlock  It,  rendering  it  a 
safe  anchorage,  except  from  the  S.  and 
E.,  where  it  is  8omew|iat  unprotected. 
6  forts  on  the  land  side  defend  the 
town,  while  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
and  hills  commanding  it  are  studded 
with  forts  and  redoubts. 

The  Pcfrt  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new,  separated  from  the  roadstead  by 
moles,  hollow  and  bomb-proof,  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  formed  ex- 
temaliy  into  batteries  on  a  level  with 
the  water's  edge,  —  very  formidable 
against  ships.  The  Port  du  Com- 
merce, or  jbarse  Vieille,  on  the  E.,  is 
appropriated  to  merchant-vessels,  and 
is  bordered  by  a  quay.  The  J)ar8e 
Neitoe,  on  the  W.,  is  surrounded  by 
the  dockyard,  slips,  the  arsenal,  the 
storehouses  for  provisions.  &c..  eauip- 


ments,  cannon  foundry,  park  of  artil- 
lery, ic. 

The  town  itielf  contains  45,510 
Inhab.,  exclusivelof  the  garrison ;  but, 
confined  within  ramparts,  its  streets 
are  narrow,  its  slk>ps  inferior,  and  its 
buildings  (exclusiVe  of  those  of  the 
dockyani)  unimpoitant. 

The  II6tel  de  }Vle,  &cing  the  hAr- 
hour,  is  ornamented  in  front  with  2 
colossal  thermsd,  serving  as  caryatides 
to  support  a  balcony,  executed  by 
Puget,  and  of  good  design.  Behind 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  d'Orleans,  is  a  house  buUt  by 
that  variously  accomplished  artist. 

The  dockyard  and  fleet  of  Toulon 
were  destroyed  by  a  British  force 
under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  detached 
from  the  fleet  of  Lord  Hood,  in  No- 
vember, 1793,  previously  to  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  town  by  the  British. 
It  was  a  work  of  danger,  as  the  repub- 
licans, having  already  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  surrounding  forts  and 
heights,  poured  in  a  merciless  hail  of 
shot  and  shells ;  and  the  work  was 
but  imperfectly  performed,  that  is  to 
say,  the  great  magazine  and  several 
vessels  on  the  stocks  escaped.  27 
vessels  were  destroyed,  being  ignited 
in  the  harbour  by  a  fire-ship,  2  of  them 
blowing  up  :  15  ships  were  brought 
away.  It  must  be  remembered  thai 
the  English  gained  possession  of  Tou- 
lon not  b^  force  of  arms,  but  by  con- 
vention with  the  royalist  portion  of  its 
inhabitants,  on  condition  of  their  being 
protected  from  the  cruel  vengeance  of 
the  republicans.  But  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  Admiral  Hood,  a  fleet  of  21 
ships,  aided  by  a  Spanish  squadron  of 
17,  were  totidl^  inadequate  to  effect 
this  ;  5000  British  troops,  the  amount 
of  his  land  force,  were  far  too  few  to 
garrison  so  vast  an  extent  of  works, 
and  little  good  was  done  by  our  8000 
Neapolitan  and  Spanish  allies.  Al- 
though the  surrounding  forts  were 
manned  and  put  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence as  far  as  possible,  the  important 
pass  of  Ollioules,  cozhmanding  the  only 
approach  to  Toiilon  from  the  W.,  was 
len;  unguarded,  and  the  republican 
forces,  peeking  from  the  massacres  of 
Lyons  and  Marseilles,  marched  in,  and 
speedily  ixLvested    the   town    to    the 
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number  of  50,000,  breathing  vengeance 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon  for 
the  defection  of  a  place  so  important. 
When  at  length,  at  the  end  of  3 
montlis,  the  harbour  became  no  longer 
tenable,  and  the  British  fleet  was 
obliged  to  weigh  anchor,  nearly  15,000 
of  the  inhabitants  were  embarked  on 
board  the  British  fleet,  by  the  light  of 
the  burning  ships  and  dockyards, 
amidst  the  cries  and  groans  of  the 
multitude  that  remained  behind,  pray- 
ing for  the  means  of  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  merciless  republicans. 
Nor  were  their  worst  anticipations  un* 
founded ;  more  than  6000  miserable 
victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  agents  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Dugommier,  the  French 
general,  and  his  lieutenant  Buonaparte. 
With  such  blind  rage  did  the  besieging 
soldiery  rush  into  the  town^  that  they 
murdered,  without  question,  200  Ja- 
cobins who  had  gone  forth  to  meet 
them.  The  horrors  of  the  fusillades 
and  the  butcheries  of  the  guillotine 
were  then  exercised  against  the  inha- 
bitants with  a  blind  rage,  which  did 
not  wait  to  distinguish  those  who  had 
opposed  from  those  who  had  favoured 
the  English.  Fr^ron  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  including  the  younger  Robes- 
>ierre,  presided  in  person  over  the 
[usillades  (thank  GK>d,  the  word  has 
no  equivalent  in  English).  They  sent 
orders  for  1200  masons  to  raze  the 
town  of  Toulon,  but  their  commands 
were  only  partly  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  they  decreed  that  its  name 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  it  should 
in  future  be  known  only  as  Port  de  la 
Montague. 

The  Dockyard  (Port  Militaire),  en- 
tered from  the  town  by  a  handsome 
and  appropriate  gateway,  is  not  readily 
shown  to  foreigners  :  the  introduction 
of  the  English  consul  will,  generally, 
obtain  adnussion  for  Englishmen.  Ex- 
cepting, however,  the  Bagius,  or  prison 
for  the /orj»a/8  (convicts),  they  will  see 
nothing  here  that  they  may  not  see  as 
well  at  home,  at  Portsmouth  or  Ply- 
mouth, &c.  The  description  already 
given  of  Brest  (Rte,  36)  renders  a  fur- 
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ther  detailed  account  of  a  French 
dockyard  unnecessary.  This  arsenal 
covers  a  space  of  55  acres,  of  which 
35  are  occupied  by  the  Basin,  which 
has  a  depth  of  water  throvighout  for 
the  largest  ships  fully  equipped.  In 
1841,  13  vessels  were  building  here  ; 
only  2  of  the  slips  (cales)  are  roofed  ; 
but  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many 
vessels  laid  up  in  ordinary  here  as  in 
any  other  French  port.  The  store  of 
oak  timber  is  very  lai^e.  The  rope- 
house  (corderie)  is  nearly  1200  ft. 
long,  of  3  vaulted  aisles  of  masonry, 
fire-proof,  except  the  floor.  In  the 
centre  of  the  smiace  of  the  yard  is  an 
opening  out  into  the  Petite  Bade,  and 
a  line-of-battle  ship,  fully  armed  and 
stored,  may  sail  at  once  from  the  basin 
or  port  right  out  to  sea.  Immediately 
after  crossing  this  opening  on  the  rt. 
is  Le  Bagne,  a  large  airy  building. 
The  number  of  formats  here  varies 
from  3000  to  3500 ;  they  are  most 
rigidly  superintended,  chained  each 
night  to  their  beds,  as  at  Brest,  and 
there  are  loopholes  for  guns  in  the 
walls  at  the  extremity  of  the  dormi- 
tory, which  would  sweep  it  from  end 
to  end  in  the  event  of  a  mutiny.  The 
number  of  free  workmen,  in  1841,  was 
about  4500. 

The  Mu8^  de  la  Mcarine  contains  a 
laige  collection  of  models  of  inven- 
tions, ship-building,  &c. 

''  2  first-rate  Docks  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  S.  angle  of  the  Basin. 
They  are  not  excavations  from  tho 
land,  but  formed  by  quays  carried 
into  the  port.  A  large  frame  of  wood 
(caisse)  was  sunk  vdth  ballast  at  the 
spot,  and  of  the  size  of  the  dock,  and 
^e  masonry  was  built  in  around  it.'' 
—  W. 

A  new  or  supplemental  dockyard 
has  been  formed  at  Mourillon,  in 
the  S.  of  the  town,  between  it  and 
Fort  la  Malgue;  here  are  5  lai^ga 
slips. 

The  Boadstead  and  Harbour  is  the 
most  picttMresque  and  interesting  fea- 
ture about  Toulon,  and  the  views  of 
it  from  the  l^eighbouring  heights  are 
very  pleasing.  A  small  steamer  plies 
across  to  the  village  of  La  Seyne.  The 
inner  road  is  divided  from  the  outer 
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by  2  capes  or  headlands ;  that  on  the 
£.  is  defended  at  its  point  by  an  ad- 
vanced fort,  called  Grosse  Tour;  and 
on  its  neck  or  root,  between  the  little 
and  great  ''Rade,"  stands  the  strong 
Fort  la  Malgve,  surrounded  by  ram- 
psuts  30  ft.  high,  capable  of  holding 
800  men,  and  defended  by  200  pieces 
of  cannon.  Opposite  to  this,  from  the 
W.  side  of  the  bay,]stretches  forth  a 
two-homed  hilly  promontory,  the  two 
points  of  which  are!  occupied  by  the 
strong  forts  of  EguillAte  and  Ballaguierj 
at  the  water's  edge,  while  the  com- 
manding heights,  de  Caire,  above  them 
are  crowned  by  the  Fort  Napoleon, 
which  replaces  the  field-works  of  1793, 
styled  le  Petit  Gibraltar^  and  which  is 
the  key  of  the  whole  defences.  Eguil- 
lette  was  regarded  as  the  key  of  the 
British  position  in  1793,  but  was  occu- 
pied by  a  garrison  of  which  imfortu- 
nately  only  a  small  part  were  British, 
the  rest  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans. 
After  keeping  possession  of  it  between 
3  and  4  months,  in  spite  of  the  be- 
sieging French  force  from  without,  on 
the  16th  of  December  a  range  of  bat- 
teries, which  had  been  formed  secretly 
by  the  French  and.  concealed  behind 
the  olive-gardens,  suddenly  opened 
their  fire  upon  le  Petit  Qibraltar  and 
the  Fort  Eguillette  from  the  heights 
behind,  throwing,  in  the  course  of  36 
hours,  8000  shot  and  shells.  Early 
the  next  morning,  the  French,  led  by 
Dugommier,  their  commander-in-chief, 
advanced  to  the  attack,  but  were  so 
warmlv  received,  that  at  first  there 
seemed  no  hope  of  success,  until  the 
brave  Muiron,  followed  by  his  men, 
entering  by  an  embrasure  on  the  side 
of  the  line  intrusted  to  the  Spaniards, 
overpowered  them,  and  cut  to  pieces 
the  British  detachment  of  300  men. 

The  planner  of  this  attack,  the 
constructor  of  the  concealed  batteries 
which  now  opened  by  hundreds  of 
fiery  mouths  from  the  crests  of  all 
the  hills  upon  the  detachment  of  the 
allies  below,  was  a  young  officer  of 
artillery,  aged  23,  named  Buonaparte, 
who  for  the  first  time  received  a 
command  and  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  vast  military  genius 
on    the   heights  above  Toulon.      On 


arriving  2  or  3  months  previously  to 
take  the  subordinate  command,  he 
found  that  the  incapables  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  had  raised  their  batteries  at 
a  distance  of  2  gun-shots  from  Toulon, 
and  were  directing  vain  efforts  against 
the  place  itself.  His  quick  eye  at 
once  perceived  the  defect,  and  singled 
out  the  points  where  an  impression 
was  to  be  made.  In  5  or  6  weeks, 
under  his  directions,  batteries  were 
constructed,  mounting  200  pieces  of 
cannon,  on  the  heights  of  B^gaillon, 
Evesca,  and  Lambert,  commanding 
the  forts  held  by  the  British.  While 
awaiting  the  time  when  all  should  be 
I'eady  to  make  his  great  effort,  the 
Representatives  of  the  People,  dis- 
covering so  many  guns  lying  idle, 
would  have  caused  an  immediate 
cannonade,  and  would  in  their  igno- 
rance thus  have  spoiled  all.  Then  it 
was  that  the  young  officer  had  the 
boldness  to  reply  to  one  of  them, 
Barras,  **  Tenez-vous  k  votre  metier 
de  Reprdsentant,  et  laissez-moi  faire 
le  mien  d'artilleur.  Cette  batterie 
restera  lit,  et  je  reponds  du  succ6s  sur  | 
ma  tdte."  He  promised  that,  in  2  | 
days  after  gaining  the  fort,  Toulon 
would  fidl,  nor  was  he  wi'ong:  the 
morning  idFter  the  ciq>ture  of  Petit 
Qibraltar,  Eguillette,  and  Fort  Pha- 
ron  (an  important  work  on  the  heights 
to  the  N.  of  the  town),  whose  guns 
together  swept  the  roadstead  from  end 
to  end,  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets 
had  weighed  anchor,  and  were  standing 
out  to  sea. 

A  previous  attempt  was  made  upon 
Toulon,  in  1707,  by  the  Austrian  and 
Sardinian  army,  under  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  aided  by  an 
English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel;  but  after  an  in- 
effectual bombardment  of  the  town, 
they  found  it  so  stoutly  defended  that 
they  were  compelled  to  retire. 

The  Oaier  Bond  is  formed  by  a  hilly 
peninsula  stretching  from  W.  to  £., 
terminating  in  Cap  Sepet,  correspond- 
ing with  Cap  Brun  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay. 

There  is  an  extensive  Navai  Hospital  I 
at  St.  Mandrier,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  I 
roadstead,  fiirthest  from  the  town,  a       I 
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splendid  building  with  2000  beds. 
Near  it  is  the  La»u:et. 

Steamers  twice  every  week  to  Cor- 
sica^  touching  at  Ajacclo  (22  hours' 
passage)  and  Bastia  (24  hours)  alter- 
nately. 

^e  vietc  from  the  hill  to  the  S.E.  of 
Toulon,  on  which  stands  Fort  la  BCalgue, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  S.  of  France. 

The  Botanic  Garden^  outside  the 
town,  is  worth  a  visit,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  plants  of  tropical  or 
southern  countries  which  here  first 
begin  to  flourish  in  the  open  air  ; 
among  others,  the  date-palm.  Several 
palms  may  also  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of. 

18  Hyeres  (fnns:  H.  Les  lies  d'Or, 
best,  and  very  good  ; — ^H.  des  Am- 
bassadeurs  ; — H.  de  1' Europe),  a  town 
of  4591  Inhab.,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
crowned  by  ruins,  sheltered  from  the 
mistral  by  the  chain  of  Les  Maures,  so 
that  it  enjoys  a  temperature  nearly  as 
mild  as  that  of  Nice.  It  faces  the 
MedlteiTanean,  but  is  separated  from 
it  by  an  interveninff  space,  partly 
common,  partly  marsh,  3  m.  broad: 
hence  it  enjoys  little  view  of  the 
sea.  There  is  a  want  of  good  accom- 
modation and  pure  water  to  drink. 

The  mildness  of  its  climate  causes 
Hydros  to  be  chosen  as  a  winter  resi- 
dence for  invalids,  and  renders  it  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  resorts  for  invalids, 
during  that  season,  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
not  so  satisfactory  during  the  summer 
months.  For  the  passing  traveller  there 
is  little  beauty  in  its  situation.  Here 
tAoue  in  France  the  orange  bears  fruit, 
but,  though  a  novelty  to  strangers  from 
the  N.,  the  orange  grores  are  not  an 
agreeable  feature  in  the  landscape,  the 
trees  being  shut  up  in  walled  gardens. 
The  palm-tree,  of  which  there  are 
4  or  5  in  the  nei^bourhood,  produces 
no  fruit  in  this  latitude.  The  old  or 
upper  town,  composed  of  narrow 
streets,  steep  and  dirty,  retains  a  frtig- 
ment  of  its  old  Castle,  and  part  of  the 
line  of  the  former  fortifications  still 
climbing  up  the  steep.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Massillon,  the  preacher,  to 
whom  a  marble  pillar  and  hual  have 
been  raised  in  the  Place  Royale. 

The    low    ground  is    richly    culti- 


vated: olives,  vines,  figs,  mulberries 
abound;  the  pomegranate,  pistachio, 
caper,  myrtle,  jessamine  flourish;  but 
the  hills  are  bare.  On  the  shore, 
about  8  m.  to  the  £.,  are  large  salt- 
works, and  off  the  coast  is  the  group  of 
islands  called 

^Diligence  daily  in  7  hours  to  St. 
Tropes,  (37  m).  (Inn:  H.  du  Com- 
merce, supported  by  Commis  Voya- 
genrs,  no  good  Inn.)  In  its  first  aspect 
St.  Tropez  is  a  little  like  Cadiz  on  a 
small  scale,  its  white  houses  rising  out 
of  the  blue  sea.  General  Allard,  long 
employed  at  Lahore  by  Runjeet  Singh, 
was  a  native  of  St.  Tropez.] 

Diligences  run  daily  between  Toulon 
and  Hydros. 

The  road  hence  to  Nice  passes 
through         /  r  .f .        f   * 

23CueJv. ; "'     ';  •«  ^  ;.'    -  • 

ISPignato.      7<aJ/.     7|    \c^ 
15  Le   Lilp  (Inn:    Poste),  where  it 
falls  into  Bt^  129.  i  7   -  / 
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ROUTE  129. 


AYIONON  TO  NICE,  BT  AIZ,  FREJU8,  AND 
CANNES. 

274  kilom.  =  ]  70  Eug.  m. 

Diligences  several  times  a-day.  The 
railway  from  Avignon  to  Marseilles 
being  completed  by  Aries  (Rtes.  127 
and  129  ),  the  first  part  of  this  road  is 
deserted. 

The  road  on  quitting  Avignon  runs 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Durance 
(Druentia),  a  turbulent  and  ill-con- 
ducted  stream,  whose  wide  and  deso- 
late bed  of  gravel,  laid  bare  in  sum- 
mer, bears  so  lai^ge  a  proportion  to 
the  reduced  stream  flowing  in  threads 
towards  the  Rhdne,  that  a  passing 
traveller  has  no  idea  of  the  consider- 
able volume  of  water  poured  down 
by  it  even  at  that  season  from  the 
supplies  fumiahed  by  the  melting 
snows  of  the  Alps.  In  winter,  swollen 
in  a  few  hours  to  a  torrent,  it  not 
only  fills  its  channel,  but  often  inun- 
dates its  banks.  Its  waters  are  em- 
ployed in  irrigating  the  neighbouring 
land.  One  considerable  Ccmal,  called 
de  Crillcn,  from  the  grandson  of  le 
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Brave  Crillon,  who  caused  it  to  be 
made,  la  passed  by  our  road  near 
Bonpas.  Here  we  cross  the  Durance 
by  a  long  wooden  bridge.  A  road 
runs  hence  to  I'lsle,  by  which  the  tra- 
veller visiting  Vaucluse  (Rte.  1 26^  may 
gain  the  route  to  Marseilles  without 
returning  from  Avignon. 

Near  Bonpas  is  the  village  Noves,  re- 
puted the  birthplace  of  Petrarch's  Liaura. 

Higher  up  the  Durance,  on  its  rt. 
bank,  is  Cavaillon  (7000  Inhab.), 
where  are  some  mutilated  Roman 
remains,  an  Arch  of  Triamphf  half 
buried  in  the  ground,  attributed  to 
the  Empr.  Constantine,  and  a  curious 
Romanesque  Cathedral  (St.  Y^ran)  of 
the  13th  centy.,  with  an  apse  of  the 
12th;  attached  to  it  is  a  curious 
Cloister. 

The  Durance  separates  the  D<5pt.  of 
Vaucluse  from  that  of  Bouches  du 
Rhdne. 

1 8  St .  Andeol.  There  is  a  cross-road 
from  this  to  St.  Remy,  whose  Roman 
monuments  are  described  at  p.  459. 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  low  cnain  of 
bare  limestone  hills  visible  to  the  S., 
extending  from  Tarascon  to  Orgon, 
called  Les  Alpines. 

10  Orgon  {Inn:  Poste;  dear,  and 
not  to  be  recommended).  This  is  a 
town  of  2000  Inhab.,  near  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Durance,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
crowned  by  a  ruined  castle. 

The  Canal  de  Boisgeltn,  a  branch 
of  the  Canal  de  Cn^onne,  which 
conveys  the  fresh  water  of  the  Du- 
rance to  the  Rhdne  at  Aries,  ferti- 
lising the  land  on  its  passage,  is  here 
carried  through  the  rock  in  a  Ttmnel, 
known  as  the  Pierre  Percde,  of  no  great 


Napoleon,  on  his  way  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  Elba,  was  nearly  torn  in 
pieces  here  by  the  infuriated  populace, 
and  became  so  much  alarmed  as  to  dis- 
guise himself  as  a  courier,  and  ride  on 
before  his  own  carriage. 
The  Canal  de  Craponne  is  crossed  at 
18  Pont  Royal:  there  is  a  pretty 
fountain  near  the  post-house. 

Canal  to  Marseilles  from  the  Durance. 
This    highly    important    hydraulic 
work  has  been  in  progress  since  1830, 


under  the  able  direction  of  the  en- 
gineer M.Montricher.  The  canal  derives 
its  waters  from  the  river  Durance  at  a 
point  near  to  Pertuis,  28  m.  in  a  direct 
line  from  Marseilles;  but  from  the 
mountainous  and  difficult  character  of 
the  coimtry,  its  length  extends  to  So 
m.  before  it  reaches  that  city.  The 
point  of  derivation,  at  Pertuis,  is  614 
ft.  above  the  sea,  between  which  place 
and  Les  Beaumes  St.  Antoine,  near 
Marseilles,  a  length  of  51  m.,  it  falls  to 
the  level  of  490  ft.  (about  29  in.  per 
m.)  The  section  of  this  portion  of  the 
canal  is  calculated  to  pass  the  enormous 
quantity  of  If  million  tons  of  water 
per  day,  or  198,000  gallons  per  minute. 
In  its  course  three  chains  of  limestone 
mountains  are  pierced  by  45  tunnels, 
forming  an  aggregate  length  of  8.^  m., 
and  numerous  intervening  valleys  are 
crossed  by  aqueducts.  The  Aqued'tct 
of  Koquefavowr,  over  the  ravine  of  the 
river  Arc  (about  5  m.  from  Aix),  is  a 
structure  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
ler. In  admiring  this  work  many  will 
doubtless  be  surprised  to  find  so*  large 
a  volume  of  water,  with  such  ample 
fall,  still  carried  across  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  instead  of  the  modem  sub* 
stitution  of  iron  pipes,  which,  owing  to 
the  facilities  of  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
now  so  generally  supersede  the  neces* 
sity  of  such  constructions.  As  a  work  of 
art  this  aqueduct  will  not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  the  £i&mous  Pont  du  Gard, 
which  it  surpasses  in  height ;  while  it 
partakes  much  of  the  same  character  in 
design.  The  whole  is  carried  out  in 
excellent  taste,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  its  principal  arches  are  not  of  a 
more  noble  span.  The  entire  elevation 
of  the  aqueduct  is  262  ft.  and  its  length 
1287  ft.  Its  total  costhasbeen  151,394/. 
sterling,  and  it  contains  51,000  cubic 
yards  of  masonry.  In  the  execution 
of  the  tunnels .  great  difficulties  were 
encoimtered  owing  to  the  haixineas  of 
the  rock  and  the  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  water,  particularly  in 
sinking  the  shafts  of  the  tunnel  of 
Taillades,  which  is  above  2  m.  in  length, 
where  the  expense  amounted  to  an 
average  of  24/.  each  yard  in  depth.    The 
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total  cost  of  these  shafts,  added  to  the 
expense  of  the  tunnel,  22/.  per  yard, 
amounted  to  57,200/.  per  mile.  The 
whole  work,  from  its  origin  to  St. 
Antoine,  have  cost  666,546/.,  or  13,069/. 
per  mile. 

The  object  and  use  of  this  canal  is  to 
convey  to  the  arid  territory  of  Mar- 
seilles an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
water  for  irrieation,  and  to  the  city 
a  quantity  sufficient  for  domestic  and 
public  distribution;  and  for  giving  ac- 
tivity to  various  branches  of  industry 
which  may  require  water  power. 

Perhaps  no  work  of  this  description 
has  been  undertaken  in  modem  times 
with  a  greater  amount  of  hardy  con- 
ception, and  determination  to  complete 
it  to  its  fullest  extent,  almost  regardless 
of  expense.  It  has  already  succeeded 
in  converting  an  arid  soil,  almost  un- 
productive hitherto,  under  the  effects 
of  a  southern  sun,  to  that  of  a  well- 
watered  district.  The  waters  of  the 
Durance,  it  is  true,  are  delivered  at 
their  destination  in  the  same  state  in 
which  they  issue  from  the  river,  which 
at  first  sight  is  likely  to  give  rise  to 
much  disappointment;  but  the  useful 
effects  of  the  undertaking  are  already 
perceptible  in  the  district.  The  prin- 
cipal channel  is  continaed  from  St. 
Antoine,  byt  reduced  in  size  one-third, 
and  progressively  diminishes,  taking  a 
circmt  round  Marseilles  of  25  m.,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  200  to  300  ft.,  com- 
manding an  area  of  many  square  miles. 
5  other  branch  canals  strike  out  of  this, 
the  aggregate  lengths  of  which,  includ- 
ing the  main  line  and  trunk  canal  to 
St.  Antoine,  amount  to  97  m. 

One  of  these  branch  canals  is  exe- 
cuted for  the  supply  of  the  city  of 
Marseilles,  where  it  arrives  at  the  level 
of  242  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Large  filtering  and  service  reservoirs 
are  in  the  course  of  construction,  and 
a  considerable  extent  of  iron  pipeage 
for  distributing  the  water  is  completed. 

The  entire  cost  of  this  important 
undertaking  it  is  stated  has  already 
amounted  to  above  2,000,000/.  sterling. 

Lambesc  is  passed  on  the  way  to 

14  St.  Cannat,  where  our  road  is 
joined  by  that  from  Aries  and  Nismes. 
(Rte.  127.) 


A  hilly  country  succeeds,  bare  and 
bleak,  but  abounding  in  olives,  and 
not  interesting.  A  long  and  steep 
hill  leads  down  to  Aix;  on  its  brow, 
close  to  the  road,  are  subterranean 
Quarries  of  Oypsum^  in  connexion 
with  which  a  great  number  of  well- 
preserved  fossil  fish  and  insects  are 
found.  They  occur  in  a  fresh-water 
shale,  whose  laminations  are  so  mi- 
nute as  to  resemble  the  leaves  of  a 
book;  on  splitting  them  open  the 
fossils  are  found  between. 

The  Montague  de  St.  Victor,  rising 
to  the  £.  of  Aix,  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  landscape  (see  p.  479). 

16  Aix,  (Inns:  H.  des  Prmces,  the 
first  house  as  you  enter  tiie  Cours, 
good;  Palais  Royal,  good.) 

Aix  is  a  flounshing  town  of  24,255 
Inhab.,  agreeably  situated  in  a  basin 
surrounded  by  hills  of  abundant  fer- 
tility, amidst  idmond-groves  and  planta- 
tions of  olives,  which  furnish  the  much- 
esteemed  sweet  oil  of  Aix,  the  best  pro- 
duced in  France. 

The  broad  street  called  the  Cours, 
by  which  you  enter  the  town,  is  very 
striking;  it  is  lined  with  handsome 
modem  houses,  including  the  chief 
hotels,  closed  at  one  end  by  an  iron 
rail,  and  ornamented  with  3  fountains, 
one  of  which  bears  a  statue,  by  David, 
of  le  Bon  Hoi  Bane,  who  is  represented 
holding  a  bunch  of  Muscat  grapes^ 
which  he  introduced  into  France. 
During  his  reign  Aix  was  the  scene  of 
gaiety  and  luxury,  and  the  seat  of  art 
and  literature.  Within  the  modem 
and  external  quarters  of  the  town, 
which  assume  somewhat  the  aspect  of 
boulevards,  is  the  Old  Toum,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Provence,  the  resort  of  the 
troubadours,  the  home  of  poetry,  gal- 
lantry, and  politeness;  the  theatre  of 
the  courts  of  love,  and  of  gay  fdtes 
and  tournaments,  during  the  reign  of 
Raymond  Berenger  IV.  as  well  as  of 
Ren^  of  Anjou.  It  still  retains  in  part 
its  feudal  walls  and  gates,  and  its 
streets  are  narrow  and  foul.  Here 
stands,  surmounted  by  an  octagon 
belfry,  without  a  roof,  the  Cathedral 
of  St,  Sauceur,  parts  of  which  are  very 
ancient,  as  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave, 
resting  partly  on  a  wall  of   Roman 
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masonry^  entered  by  a  curious  portal 
flanked  by  2  Corinthian  columns,  pro- 
bably antique,  within  which  is  a  plain 
round  arch.  Attached  to  the  aifile  is 
a  Baptistery  recently  restored,  around 
which  are  arranged  a  number  of  anti(^ue 
pillars  of  polished  granite,  supportmg 
round  arches.  These  portions  are  all 
Romanesque,  of  the  12th  centy.,  as 
well  as  the  Cloister,  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  the  columns  supporting  it. 
.  The  central  aisle  is  later,  in  the  florid 
Gothic,  and  the  N.  aisle  shows  traces 
of  tiie  Italian  style.  The  main  W, 
entrance  resembles  in  character  some- 
what the  perpendicular  English  Gothic, 
overloaded  with  ornaments.  The  heads 
.  of  the  statues  ornamenting  it,  destroyed 
at  the  Revolution,  have  been  restored 
in  the  worst  manner.  The  carved 
cedar-wood  doors  merit  notice;  they 
were  executed  1503.  The  bas-reliefs 
upon  them  represent  the  12  Theolo- 
gical Virtues  (or  the  Sibyls),  and  the 
4  Greater  Prophets,  below:  the  orna- 
ments, a  mixture  of  €k>thic  and  Re- 
naissance, are  very  delicately  exe- 
cuted. These  doors  are  covered  with 
a  sort  of  shutter  to  protect  them, 
which  the  sacristan  will  remove  for  a 
small  fee. 

Within  the  ch.  is  a  very  good  old 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Cmld,  on  the 
top  of  a  clump  of  trees,  surrounded  by 
a  glory.  Below,  an  angel  appears  to 
a  shepherd,  probably  intended  to  re- 
present Moses  and  the  burning  bush. 
On  the  outside  of  the  two  wings  or 
shutters  which  cover  the  picture, 
painted  in  black  and  white,  is  the 
angel  Gabriel  appearing  to  the  Virgin; 
and  within  are  King  Ren^,  and  his 
second  wife,  Jeanne  de  Laval,  both 
evidently  x>ortraits;  he,  attended  by 
his  patron  saints,  the  Magdalen,  St. 
Anthony,  and  St.  Maurice;  she,  ac- 
companied by  St.  John,  St.  Nicholas, 
and  St.  Catherine,  the  last  a  beauteous 
and  most  elevated  countenance.  This 
picture  is  attributed,  like  many  others 
in  differont  parts  of  France,  to  the 
pencil  of  King  Ren^;  it  is  probably 
the  work  of  a  Flemish  artist  of  the 
school  of  Van  Eyck:  its  date  must  be 
posterior  to  1455,  as  Ren^  did  not 
marry  Jeanne  de  Laval  until  that  year. 


There  are  some  marble  bas-reliefia^ 
which  probably  belonged  to  an  antique 
sarcophagus,  representing  Christ  uid 
the  Apostles,  in  the  chapel  of  St, 
Mitre,  and  others  of  the  15th  centy. 
behind  the  altar  of  St.  Maurice. 

The  Ch.  of  St.  John  includes  some 
monuments  to  the  Counts  of  Proveooe. 
The  building  is  Gothic.  The  sacristy 
of  the  modem  ch.  of  La  Madeleine 
contains  a  curious  painting  of  the  An- 
nunciation, attributed  to  Alb.  DQrer, 

The  Mtuewm  contains  numerous  frag- 
ments of  antiquity,  inscriptions,  mo- 
saics, sculpture,  bronzes,  chiefly  Roman, 
and  found  in  the  neighhouriiood;  in- 
cluding a  torso  of  a  youth,  a  tripod 
carved  with  a  dancing  female  in  relief, 
and  a  statue,  said  to  be  Hercules. 
The  Pictures,  as  usual,  are  for  the 
most  part  very  mediocre;  but  among 
the  modem  works  is  a  sample  of 
Oranet,  a  native  of  Aix. 

The  Public  Library  in  the  H.  de 
Ville  consists  of  100,000  volumes,  and 
possesses  many  letters  of  Mary  Stuart. 

In  the  Place  de  I'Hdtel  de  Ville  is 
an  old  gateway  with  a  clock  bearing 
the  date  1512.  There  are  many  pretty 
bits  of  carved  stone,  and  other  relics 
of  ancient  taste  and  splendour,  in  the 
filthy  little  closes  of  this  most  filthy 
town. 

Aix,  the  AqwB  Sextice  of  the  Romans, 
derives  its  origin  from  a  Roman  colony 
sent  hither  to  defend  the  Phocsean 
colonists  of  Marseilles  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Salyes,  in  the  year  630  after  the 
building  of  Rome.  Its  warm  mineral 
icaters  served  probably  as  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  select  this  spot.  The 
hot  saline  spring  still  exists,  but  it 
is  neither  very  strong  nor  in  high  re- 
pute. 

A  Bath-house  is  erected  over  the 
source  in  the  suburb,  and  there  are 
remains  of  vaults  near  it,  said  to  be 
Roman.  The  water  is  so  weak  that 
the  baths  may  with  safety  be  taken 
as  ordinaiT  warm  baths.  The  chief 
spring,  called  Source  de  Sextius,  from 
the  foimder  of  the  Roman  colony, 
Caius  Sextius  Calvinus,  has  a  tempe- 
rature of  78°  Fahr.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  century  it  diminished  greatly 
in  quantity,  in  consequence  of  weUs 
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/  being  dug  at  a  place  called  Barret,  2  m. 
off,  which  brought  to  light,  at  a  short 
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distance  from  the  surface,  very  copious 
springs,  similar  in  nature  to  those  in 
^e  town,  but  cold.  The  magistrates, 
however,  ordered  these  sources  to  be 
stopped  up;  and  22  days  after,  the 
warm  spring  of  Sextius  had  regained 
fths  of  its  original  volume.  It  would 
Appear,  from  this  remarkable  occur- 
rence, that  the  source  of  heat  mufit 
lie  between  the  Source  de  Bairet  and 
that  of  Sextius. 

Few  provincial  towns  in  FVanoe  have 
produced  a  greater  number  of  remark- 
able men  than  Aix:  among  them  the 
learned  Peiresc,  the  Marquis  d'Argens, 
the  naturaliBts  Toumefort  and  Adan- 
8on,  the  painters  J.  B.  Yanloo  and 
Granet,  and  General  MioUis. 

The  commerce  in  the  awtet  oil  of  Aix 
has  greatly  fallen  off  since  1830,  when 
an  unusually  severe  frost  killed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  olive-^*ees  in  t^ 
neighbourhood. 

Diligences  to  Nice;  to  Gap;  Digne; 
Toulon.  Omnibus  to  Rognao  Stat,  on 
the  Marseilles  Railway. 

Eailvjay  (branch  in  progress)  to  Rog- 
nao Stat,  on  Marseilles  and  Avignon 
line,  described  in  Rte.  127. 

The  road  to  Nice  passes  under  the 
precipitous  heights  of  the  Movd  St. 
Victoire^  and  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  Marius  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
feated the  Cimbri,  b.g.  125.  1(K>,000 
of  Uie  barbariaas  are  stated  to  have 
been  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
battle-field  on  the  banks  of  the  Arc 
was  long  known  by  the  name  **  Campi 
Putridi,"  whence  the  modem  village 
Pourri^res. 

12  Ch&teauneuf-le-Rouge. 

11  Grande  Pug^re. 

St.  Maximin  (H.  du  Var,  indifferent) 
has  a  rather  fine  Gothic  Ch.,  very 
lofty  within,  but  destitute  of  a  W. 
front,  without  transepts,  but  ending  in 
3  apeea.  It  was  founded  by  Charles  II., 
King  of  Naples  and  Count  of  Provence, 
1279,  but  seems  ohiefiy  of  the  15th 
centy.  The  woodwork  of  the  pulpit 
and  sacristy  is  well  preserved.  Here 
are  treasured  up  the  bones  of  the 
Magdalen,  over  the  skltar;  her  skull, 
mm  a  bit  of  flesh  adhering  to  the 


forehead,  where  our  Saviour  touched 
it!  her  arm  gilt,  and  the  coffins  of 
several  saints,  her  servants;  also  some 
curious  old  vestments. 

22  Tourves,  a  wretched  town  of  2800 
Inhab.,  in  the  D^pt.  du  Var.  No  Inn. 
There  is  a  dw-ect  road  from  Tourves, 
by  Roquevaire  30  kilom.,  Aubagne  8 
kilom.,  to  Marseilles  17  kilom. 

12  BrignoUes.  (Inn:  Poste.)  In  this 
town  of  6000  Inhab.  an  extensive  trade 
is  carried  on  in  dried  fruits.  The 
"prunes  de  BrignoUes,"  though  sold 
here,  are  in  fact  produced  in  the  coun- 
try around  Digne  (Basses  Alpes.) 

23  Le  Luci  Itm :  Poste,  very  dirty. 
Here  the  road>fpom  Toulon  and,Hy&refi 
falls  in.     (See  Ete.  128.)  t-  # ,  . '      ^    / 

11  Vidaubanl  Inns:  H.  de  Pro- 
vence |  Poste,  opod  beds.  Scenery  in- 
teresting; myme,  stone-pine,  and  cork 
trees.     An  ahfupt  turn  of  the  road  at 

13  Le  MujT   H.  Jourdan  or  La  Poste. 
15  Fr^t/    Inns:  H.  du  Midi,  best; 

— Poste;   B^k,£;ood,  jnd  bad  smeUiiy 
Buonaparte  sti^eS  3  days  at  the  Poste./^ 

Outside  the  wills  of  this  small  and    ' 
dui;y  town  (nof  3000   Inhab.),    the  ' 
once  celebrated/ -Pbrwrn  Julii  founded  .. 
by  Csesar,  on  thp  W.,  are  the  remains 
of  a  small  Cirai,  recently  cleared  out, 
far  inferior  in  nise  and  preservation  to    ' 
those  of  Nismes  and  Aries.    The  direo-   > 
tion  of  the  old  Roman  town  walls  may    ' 
also  be  traced  by  existing  fragments 
of   them.     The  ancient  harbour,   in 
which  Augustus  posted  the  fleet  of 
300  galleys  captured  at  Actium  from 
Antony,  is  now  sanded  up  by  the  de- 
posits of  the  Argens  (Areentius).    The 
mole  and  tower  (?  lighthouse),  which 
commanded  the  entrance  to  the  old 
port,  now  rise  out  of  the  midst  of  a 
grajBs-grown  plain.     The  town  is  now-^ 
a  mile  from  the  sea.     \  '  •        -    -'  '     ^  ' 

Between  the  sea  and  the  town  is  a 
Boman  arch,  formed  of  small  stones 
alternating  with  layers  of  tiles,  called 
Porte  Dor^.  The  Cathedral  of  St, 
Etienne  is  neither  large  nor  handisome, 
but  may  interest  the  antiquary  as  a 
Romanesque  edifice  of  the  llth  or  12th 
centy.  Adjoining  it  is  a  Baptisterf/f 
resting  on  8  antique  columns  of  grey 
granite  with  marble  capitals. 

The  most  considerable  and  interest- 
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XDg  Roman  remai  is  here  are  those  of 
an  Aquediwtj  pae  }ed  on  the  way  to 
Cannes.  It  has  1  een  traced  for  more 
than  24  m.  up  the  valley  of  the 
Oiagne,  whose  cle  ir  water  it  conveyed 
to  the  town.  Ha  ij  of  the  arches  and 
•piers  remain  perfe<  fc.  It  is  a  pioturesque 
subject  for  the  pe:  icil. 

Napoleon  land^  at  the  small  port 
of  St.  Raphael  near  this,  1799,  on  his 
return  from  Egypt,  and  embarked 
hence,  1814,  for  Elba.  This  Ib  the 
birthplace  of  the  Abb^  Si^yee,  and  is 
said  to  be  that  of  Julius  Areola. 

The  French  cosi^  between  Toulon 
and  Nice  is  borderii  by  2  small  hilly 
chains  called  les  McAfres  (because  once 
occupied  by  Saracen  brigands)  and 
VEstreUe.  They  ane,  as  it  were,  the 
roots  or  footstool  ^f  the  Alps,  whose 
higher  ridges  prot0ct  them  from  the 
N.  Consequently  ^  their  recesses  and 
on  their  S.  slopes  jbhey  seem  to  enjoy 
a  peculiar  and  privileged  climate. 
Though  their  peaks  are  bare,  near 
their  bases  the  alo^  cactus,  and  palm 
flourish  in  the  open  air;  and  the 
umbrella  pine,  as  iA  Italy)  raises  its 
graceful  head  close  \o  the  sea-shore. 
|en  of  Provence." 
are  partly  of 
^hly  picturesque 
invariably  the 
curs.  The  red 
by  the  Romans, 
the  buildings  of 
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This  is  the  true 

The  Estrelle  mountai 

porphyry,  and  are 

in  their  forms,   as 

case  where  that  rock 

porphyry  was  work* 

and  used  by  them  ft>r 

Fr^jus,  and  was  /ven  sent  to  Rome; 

the  ancient  quarry  has  been  discovered 

about  1^  m.  from  the  shore. 

A  new  and  improved  line  of  road 

I  J^en  constructed  over  the  Pass  of 
^j  L' Estrelle.  The  scenery,  varied 
by  the  fine  foliage  of  the  cork-tree, 
arbutus,  ai)A  evergreen  oak,  is  very 
pleasing,  vid  is  diversified  by  fine  sea 
views.      •«» 

20  Cand|^.  Inns:  La  Poste;  H.  du 
Nord ;  Pinbhinat's  Hotel,  outside  the 
town,  beautifully  situated.  The  fish 
called  St.  Pierre  is  reputed  the  or- 
tolan of  the  sea.        \ 

This  is  a  neat  and  cheerful  small 
town,  finely  situated  \iu  a  mountainous 
country  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful 
bay.     It  is  the  port  of  Qrasse. 

About  I  a  mue  oiBT  m  the  villa  Louise 


Eleonore,  built  b  y  Lord  Broiujham,  in 
one  of  the  most  charming  situations 
in  the  S.  of  France ,  approached  through 
iron  gates  by  a  long  straight  avenue. 
Sir  Herbert  Tayk^s  (now  Mr.  Wood- 
fall's)  Villa  has  efen  a  finer  ^te — ^be- 
tween the  road  anfi  the  sea.  OJ/r/  ^  V ' 

Napoleon  landed  1^  m.  E.  of  Cannes 
from  Elba,  in  March,  1815,  with  an 
army  composed  of  500  grenadier 
guards,  200  dragoons,  and  100  lancers 
without  horses.  He  took  the  road  to  " 
Grasse,  and  bivouacked  the  first  night 
in  an  olive-garden|there.  Nk 

Opposite  Canned  about  2^  m.  from 
the  shore,  lies  thd /^  Ste,  Marguerite, 
covered  with  wool,  one  of  the  group 
of  2  isles  called  lJ|rin8,  in  whose  fort, 
once  a  state  prison,  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask  long  lingered.  The  dungeon 
in  which  he  was  confined  (1686  to 
1698)  is  BtUl  pointed  out ;  its  walls 
are  12  ft.  thick,  and  its  solitary  win- 
dow is  guarded  by  treble  iron  bars. 
The  only  approach  to  it  was  throu^ 
the  governor's  rooms.  In  the  midst 
of  a  small  garden  is  a  curious  square 
building,  with  a  |door  in  each  face. 


f 


On  the  He  St,  Hot 
fortified  convent,  i 
tistery,  recently 
all  deserving  the  a^ 


are' remains  of  a 

church,  and  a  bap> 

luced  to  ruin,  and 

intion  of  the  anti- 

quaiy.     On  the  top  of  the  hill  washed 

by  the  sea  above  Cannes  is  the  Ch.  of 

Notre  Dame  (fEsp^rance,  much  revered 

by  sailors.     The^ad  to  Nice  merely 

skirts,  andidoes  not  enter,  the  town  of 

11  AntilxBs  (/nn:  Poste,  not  good), 
a  flourishii^  little  seaport  (5976  In- 
hab.),  finely^  situated  on  a  promontory 
jutting  out  \nto  the  sea,  and  looking 
beautiful  at  ^distance,  and  command- 
ing views  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  Here 
are  portions  of  v  square  Roman  towers. 
**  IVavellers  shbuld  stop  outside  the 
gates,  and  senci  in  for  horses ;  they 
wUl  thus  save  tiine,  and  their  carriage 
will  escape  the  ^isk  of  accidents,  m 
being  twice  dragged  through  the  most 
odious  streets."  *—  W.  3f .  A  pier 
thrown  out  from  the  shore  connects  it 
with  some  islets  in  the  bay :  it  was  the 
work  of  Vauban. 

It  is  a  delightful  ride  hence  to  Nice. 
The  torrent  Var,  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  wood,  divides  Fnmce  from  the  S^' 


\ 
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dinian  states.  It  is  an  unmanageable 
stream^  rolling  (normous  masses  of 
shingle  down  intc  the  sea,  which  the 
current  of  the  IM  editerranean  pushes 
constantly  to  the  W.,  grinding  them 
smaller  the  furthe  ■  they  are  carried. 

The  French  cui  tom-house  is  strict 
(see  Intboducti  ^n).  N.  B.  The 
Douanes  on  eith<  r  side  of  the  Var 
o^n  about  8  a.s4,  and  close  at  5  in 
wmter,  6  in  summer.  The  gates  on 
the  Pont  du  Var  are  locked  during  the 
intermediate  hours,  and  are  not  opened 
for  travellers. 

TiailiB  tMj  in  1)  hrw 

24  Nice  {Irms:  H.  Victoria  ;  H.  de 
France;  H.  des  Etrangers)  is  described 
in  Handbook  for  North  Italy. 


ROUTE  130. 

NISKES  TO  MARSEILLES  BT  BBAVCAIRE 
AMP  ARLE8 — ^RAILWAY. 

Bailway  trains  4  times  a-day,  and  10 
or  12  times  during  the  fair  of  Beau- 


h. 


caire  ;  it  takes  carriages.  The  journey 
to  Beaucaire  is  performed  in  35  min,  ; 
the  distance  24  kilom.  »■  15  m.  This 
railroad  is  carried  through  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  and,  on  ap* 
proachine  Beaucaire,  is  terraced  along 
the  shoulder  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
muddy  Rhdne,  and  the  canal  leading 
to  Cette.  It  passes  1  or  2  small 
tunnels  and  cuttings. 

[The  post^road,  direct  firom  Nismes 
to  Aries,  crosses  the  Canal  de  Beau- 
caire and  the  Rhdne,  by 

17  Bellegarde  (about  7  m.  S.  of  this 
lies  St.  Oilles,  see  p.  450), 

15  Arleb,  and  avoiding  Beaucaire 
altogether.] 

24  Beaucaire  Stat.  (Inn:  H.  du 
Grand  Jardin ;  tolerable).  Here  are 
no  post-horses  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  Rhdne  to 

15  Tarascon,  described  in  Rte.  125. 

A  viaduct  of  7  arches  of  cast  iron 
carries  the  railroad  over  the  Rhdne  to 
Tarascon  Stat. 

The  railroad  hence  to  MarseiUeB  is 
described  Rte.  127, 


^' 
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INTRODUCTION. — SKETCH  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

This  province  has  been  as  much  neglected  by  travellers  as  many  other  parts  of 
France,  vet  its  soenery  is  of  first-rate  beauty  and  grandeur.  "  I  saw  nothing 
among  the  Alps/'  says  Arthur  Young,  "  that  offered  such  pleasing  scenes  as 
the  N,  parts  of  Dauphin^."  The  valley  of  the  Is^re  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
beautiful  scenes,  and  the  part  of  it  about  Grenoble,  the  deservedly  vaunted 
yall6e  de  Gr6sivaudan,  combines  with  the  moimtain  forms  of  Switzerland  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  umbrageous  foliage  which  usually  characterise  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Alps. 

The  Grande  Chartreuse  has  been  rarely  visited  by  the  English  since  Gray  and 
Horace  Walpole  first  drew  their  attention  to  it,  yet  the  approach  to  it  from  St. 
Laurent  is  by  a  goige  as  fine  as  any  in  the  Alps.  Grenoble  itself  is  a  striking 
city  in  a  very  romantic  situation.  The  new  carriage-road,  begun  by  Napoleon, 
and  at  length  nearly  finished,  from  Grenoble  to  Brian^on,  by  Bouig  d'Oysans 
and  the  Col  of  the  Lauteret,  lays  open  a  magnificent  Alpine  pass. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  however,  Dauphxn6  includes,  in  the  block  of  moun* 
tains  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Romanche  from  that  of  the  Duranoe  and 
the  sources  of  the  Drac,  the  highest  mountain  m  France,  Mont  Pelooux^  whose 
culminating  peak,  the  Pointe  des  Arcines  or  des  Ecrins,  attains  an  elevation  of 
13,468  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Yet,  though  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  Alpine 
chain  between  Hopt  Blanc  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  considerably  higher  than 
Monte  Yiso,  its  name  rarely  appears  on  maps  and  in  books  of  geography  even 
published  in  France.  Among  the  few  persons  who  have  visited  it,  besides 
engineers  employed  in  the  vicinity,  are  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  our  own 
countryman.  Prof,  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  who  have  examined  it  geologically.t 
Thq  scenery  around  Mont  Pelvoux  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit :  it  is 
of  a  sublime  but  desolate  and  savage  character.  It  is  best  approached  from 
Bourg  d'Oysans,  whence  a  path  runs  up  Val  Christophe  to  Berarde,  a  desolate 

*  The  name  />avpA»  (Delplunat,  whence  Danphtne),  home  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 
France  down  to  1830,  ia  of  unknown  origin,  but  belonged  to  the  Counts  of  Vienne,  who  also  car- 
ried a  dolphin  ns  their  coat  of  arms,  flrom  the  11th  or  12th  century  down  to  1849,  when  Count 
Hubert  ll.,  the  last  native  Dauphin,  made  over  his  title  and  domains  to  the  eldest  son  of  Philip 
of  valols. 

t  See  lobes'  'Norway  and  iu Glaciers,  with  Ezenxaions  in  Danphii^e,*  &c— 18»S« 
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village  at  ita  base,  buried  by  snow  7  months  of  the  year,  and  hemmed  in  by 
precipices,  with  the  scantiest  vegetation  around,  and  beyond  it  moraines  and 
the  glacier  of  la  Condamine.  It  is  destitute  of  any  accommodation  ;  indeed, 
the  traveller  who  explores  the  Montagnes  d'Oysans  must  be  prepared  to  rough 
it ;  the  mere  tourist  is  an  animal*nearly  unknown  as  yet  among  them.  Mont 
Pelvouz  is  surrounded  by  other  lofty  peaks,  all  inclining  their  heads  to  him  as 
in  homage  to  the  monarch  of  the  French  Alps,  but  presenting  sides  nearly  pre- 
cipitous, suxTounding  the  desolate  valley  of  B^rarde  as  it  were  with  a  colossal 
circus,  36  miles  in  circumference,  forming  an  arrangement  which  has  been  com* 
pared  to  the  petals  of  a  flower. 

The  VcUleya  of  the  Bauies  Alpes,  including  the  Val  Fressini^re  to  the  S.  of 
Mont  Pelvoux,  and  the  Vals  Queyras  and  Pragelas,  inmning  E.  from  Embrun 
and  Mont  Dauphin  towards  Monte  YIbo,  although  destitute  of  roads  and  acces- 
sible only  by  the  pedestrian,  will  be  explored  with  a  double  interest,  not  only 
for  their  noble  scenery,  but  also  as  the  refuge  of  persecuted  Protestants,  the 
kindred  of  the  Albigenses  and  Yaudois,  and  tdso  in  recent  times  as  the  scene  of 
the  labours  of  the  virtuous  pastor  Felix  Neff. 

Qen.  Bowcefs  '  Carte  du  Haut  Dauphin^ '  is  an  indispensable  travelling 
companion,  and  is  not  to  be  surpassed  for  accuracy. 

GUI}/ 8  *  Life  of  Felix  Neff,*  of  which  there  is  a  pocket  editipn,  will  be  read 
with  interest  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  ministry. 


ROUTE   131. 

LYONS  TO  GRENOBLE,  BT  VIENNE,  OR  BT 

BOURGOIN.  EXCIT&BION      TO      THE 

GBANBB  CHARTREUSE. 

A  Railway  is  projected  starting  from 
St.  Rambart  Stat,  on  the  Rh6ne  be- 
tween Lyons  and  Valence. 

a.  By  Yienne  113  kilom.  =  70  Eng. 
m.  Diligences  daily  in  10  or  11  hrs. 
The  road  is  ^e  same  as  Rte.  125  as 
far  as 

27  Yienne. 
15  LaDetourbe. 
14  Chatonay. 
17  LaFrette. 
13  Rives. 

13  Yoreppe,  p.  484. 

14  Orenobie,  p.  488. 

b.  The  route  by  Bourgoin  is  shorter 
than  the  preoeding  by  7  kilom.  ;  it  is 
the  road  to  Chambery  and  Turin  as  far 
as  Bourgoin. 

4  Diligences  go  daily  ;  and  2  or  3  to 
Chambery  and  Turin  follow  the  road 
by  Bourgoin  and  Pont  de  Beauvoisin. 

The  road  quits  Lyons  by  the  Pont 
Guilloti^,  and  the  long  suburb  of 
that  name,  emerging  between  2  of  the 
detached  forts.  It  enters  the  D^pt.  de 
ris^re  before  reaching 

10  Bron,  a  solitaxy  post-house. 


8  St.  Laurent  des  Miires  (?  so  called 
from  the  mulberry-trees). 

11  La  Yerpilli^re. 

12  Bourgoin  (Poste,  good),  a  neat 
manufacturing  town  of  about  3750 
Inhab.,  whose  industry  is  promoted 
by  the  Bourbre  and  2  other  small 
streams  flowing  through  it.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  cotton,  calico,  cloth, 
and  paper.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  flour  and  wool ;  and  the 
prosperitjr  of  the  place  is  promoted  by 
its  position  at  the  point  where  the 
roads  from  Lyons  to  Chambery  and 
Grenoble  branch  off. 

The  way  to  Chambery  and  Turin 
runs  through 

15  La  Tour  du  Pin  (Poste  ;  tole- 
rable), a  town  of  2559  Inhab. 

8  Qaa  (no  inn).   A  road  runs  hence  by 

Yoirons  {Inn :  Poste),  a  town  5f 
6924  Inhab.,  where  great  quantities  of 
sailcloth  and  other  coarse  cloths  are 
made,  to  Yoreppe  and  Grenoble. 

10  Pont  du  Beauvoisin  (Poste;  fallen 
off),  a  frontier  town  on  the  Guier, 
which  here  separates  France  from  Sar- 
dinia. The  respective  custom-houses 
of  the  two  countries  are  situated  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  bridge  over  it. 

The  road  runs  along  up  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Guier,  but  high  above  it,  through 
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a  picturesque  and  fertile  country  at 
first,  and  afterwards  through  the  grand 
gorge  of  La  Chaille. 

15  (2  posts)  Les  Echelles,  a  village 
situated  at  the  junction  of  2  streams, 
the  Guiera  Vif  and  Mort. 

About  8  m.  S.  of  this,  up  the  Quiers 
Mort,  is  St.  Laurent  du  Pont,  thep'<int 
from  which  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is 
visited  (see  below). 

A  good  road  leads  from  Les  Echelles 
to  Grenoble,  through  St.  Laurent. 

Chamber y  is  fully  described,  together 
with  the  road  thither  from  Pont  Beau- 
voisin,  in  the  Swiss  Handbook. 

lioad  to  Orenoble.—The  direct  road 
from  Lyons  to  Grenoble  turns  off  from 
the  preceding  route  at 

40  Boui^goin. 

11  Eclose. 

15  La  Frette.  We  here  fall  into  the 
road  a  to  Grenoble  by  Vienne. 

The  Chateau  of  La  Frette  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  terrible  Baron  des 
Adrets,  a  sort  of  French  Alva,  at  whose 
name  and  war-cry  "  Beaumont,"  squad- 
rons used  to  turn  and  fly.  At  the  age 
of  60  he  led  on  the  Huguenots  against 
the  Romanists,  and  especially  against 
the  party  of  the  Guises.  He  died  here, 
after  having  become  himself  a  Romanist, 
at  the  age  of  SO. 

La  Cdte  St.  Andr^,  a  little  to  the  W., 
is  famed  for  its  distilleries  of  liqueurs. 

13  Rives,  on  a  stream  called  La 
Fure. 

After  surmounting  a  hill  the  road 
descends  at  Moirans  into  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Is^re.  The  portion  of  it 
extending  upwards  from  Voreppe  to 
Chapareillan  is  called  the  Valiey  of 
Or^ivmdan,  and  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  most  productive 
and  beautiful  in  France.  In  its  culture 
Aid  its  different  kinds  of  produce,  it  is 
scarce  surpassed  by  those  luziuriant 
valleys  stretching  down  into  Italy  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Alps.  Up  to  the 
point  where  the  mountains  rise  in  bare 
precipitous  rocks,  or  are  girt  with  dark 
forests,  every  portion  is  constantly 
subject  to  tillage,  and  produces  a  vast 
vanety  of  crops.  Besides  com  and 
clover,  hemp,  for  which  the  valley  is 
celebrated,  grows  often  to  the  height 
of  15  feet.     Orchards^  chestnuts,  and 


mulberry-trees  rise  above  these;  and 
the  vine  also,  very  abundant,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  crawl  along  the 
groi^d,  or  being  clipped  like  a  currant- 
bush,  slings  its  graceful  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree,  or  is  trained  along  wooden 
trellises.  The  roads  are  lined  and 
shaded  with  trees,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  across  the  valley  for  the  dense 
screen  of  foliage,  but  it  hides  the  some- 
what arid  peaks  and  ridges  from  view, 
and  thus  modifies  an'unpleasing  feature. 
Industry,  abundant  irrigation,  and  ma- 
nure, have  brought  the  whole  to  the 
condition  of  a  luxuriant  garden,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  bottom  is  carpeted 
with  meadows. 

13  Voreppe,  a  flourishing  village 
abounding  in  inns,  chiefly  resorted  to 
by  waggoners,  of  which  the  Petit  Paris 
seems  the  best.  A  tolerably  good  cross- 
road, practicable  for  carriages,  strikes 
off^  from  Voreppe  N.  to  Uie  Grande 
Chartreuse  and  Les  Echelles. 

The  Grande  Chartreuse. 

**  Per  invtas  rapes  f^r*  pn*  jui^, 
Clivosque  prMraptos,  aonantea 
Inter  aquas,  nemonimqne  noctem." 

Grat. 

' '  There  are  certain  scenes  that  would 
awe  an  atheist  into  belief  without  the 
help  of  other  argument.  I  am  well 
persuaded  St.  Bruno  was  a  man  of  no 
common  genius  to  choose  such  a  place 
for  his  retirement." — Gray's  Letters. 

N,B. — Those  who  cannot  content 
themselves  with  Carthusian  fare,  viz. 
soupe  maigre,  herbs,  and  an  omelet, 
had  better  take  some  cold  meat  and 
wine  with  them  on  this  excursion. 

The  road  from  Voreppe  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  runs  up  a  side  valley  shaded 
by  walmit-treee,  ascending  steeply  at 
first.  At  a  distance  of  about  6  m., 
where  the  valley  has  widened  out,  the 
road  from  Voiron  {Inn :  Poste)  and  Le 
Gaz  (p.  463)  Mis  in,  and  4  m.  farther 
lies  St.  Laurent  du  Pont,  a  small  vil- 
lage, with  2  poor  and  not  very  moderate 
inns.  Here  the  traveller  bound  to  the 
Chartreuse  must  turn  out  of  the  car- 
riage-road, which  continues  on  to  Les 
Echelles,  and  the  rest  of  the  waj  must 
be  performed  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
A  mule  or  horse  may  be  hired  here  for 
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4  or  5  tn. ;  a  guide  to  show  the  way  is 
unnecessary.  Xchar-road  is  in  progress. 
St.  Laurent  lies  on  the  stream  called 
Guiers  Mort,  up  whose  valley  our  way 
lies :  it  is  at  first  bounded  by  gentle 
slopes  covered  with  paature  below,  and 
above  with  wood;  but  it  soon  contracts 
into  a  wooded  goige,  not  exceeded  for 
picturesque  grandeur  among  the  Alps. 
At  Fourvoirie,  a  little  more  than  a  nule 
from  St.  Laurent,  near  an  iron-foige, 
now  bankrupt  and  deserted,  the  moun- 
tains close  together;  the  river,  hemmed 
in  by  verticcJ  precipices  of  vast  height, 
is  spanned  by  a  single-arched  bridge, 
and  gushes  forth  from  between  the 
smoothed  rocks  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
cataract,  in  one  deep  sea-green  flood. 
The  jaws  of  the  goige  seem  barely  rent 
asunder  sufficiently  to  allow  the  stream 
to  pass.  The  space  cut  out  for  the 
road  between  the  torrent  and  the  moun- 
tain precipice  is  occupied  by  a  gateway, 
a  pointed  arch,  faced  by  a  modem  and 
less  picturesque  one.  It  originally 
served  for  defence,  and  marked  the 
limit  of  the  domain  of  the  monastery, 
or  of  the  ^'  Pesert  of  St.  Bruno  "  as  it 
was  styled.  The  bridge,  the  foi<ge,  the 
gateway,  the  river,  and  the  preeipices 
combine  to  form  a  most  romantic  na- 
tural picture,  which  will  gratify  the 
artist's  eye,  and  has  often  employed  the 
pencil.  Within  this  grand  portal  the 
sides  of  the  defile,  up  which  the  rough 
mule-path  is  carried,  are  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices of  limestone  many  hundred  feet 
high ;  but  their  savageness  is  subdued 
by  the  dense  foliage  which  lines  them, 
so  that  it  is  a  ride  through  a  forest  the 
whole  way.  The  varied  combinations 
of  rock,  tree,  and  river, — of  rocks  at  a 
vast  height  overhead,  inclining  over  the 
tree-tops  and  the  way/arer, — of  the  tor- 
rent foaming  and  rushing  in  the  depths 
below,  now  spanned  by  a  bridge,  now 
studded  by  saw-mills, — its  ooustant 
roar,  as  it  frets  and  worms  its  way, 
indicating  its  presence,  even  when  lost 
to  view  by  the  bends  of  the  gox^ge  or 
the  intervention  of  rocks  and  trees, — 
and  the  varied  forms  and  tints  of  the 
foliage,  especially  in  autumn, — redeem 
the  defile  from  all  monotony.  The 
road||  though  narrow,  must  have  cost 
the  nionks  much,  and  could  only  have 


been  executed  in  a  long  time,  and  with 
great  labour,  being  cut  out  of  the  rock 
great  part  of  the  way.  Since  the  Ke- 
volution,  however,  which  ruined  the 
monks,  it  has  gone  to  decay  also,  and 
in  places  is  now  barely  passable,  inter- 
sected by  holes  in  which  you  might 
bury  a  mule,  filled  with  mud,  in  which 
your  animal  plunges  knee-deep.  In 
places  the  torrents  from  the  mountains 
have  adopted  it  as  th&ir  bed;  in  others 
it  is  no  better  than  a  steep  staircase  of 
bare  rock.  Owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  road,  no  wheeled  cart  can  pass, 
and  the  timber  cut  in  the  surrounding 
forests,  and  sawn  into  planks  in  the 
mills  on  the  Guiers,  is  transported 
down  the  valley  slung  with  ropes  by 
the  middle  to  the  sides  of  mules.  The 
deals  thus  nicely  poised  "  traverse " 
like  the  needle  of  a  compass,  and  at 
every  movement  of  the  animal  per- 
form segments  of  circles,  sweeping  the 
road  and  all  that  is  upon  it.  It  is  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  meet  a  train  of 
beasts  so  laden,  with  a  precipice  on 
one  side  of  the  narrow  path,  and  a 
wall  of  rock  pn  the .  ^jblier ;  -fior  are  the 
huge  sacks  of  ^jhavooal^V^oj^)  pleasant 
to  encounter,  as  they  at  least  leave 
their  marks  on  the  clothes,  if  they  do  not 
push  you  down  the  abyss,  as  the  loaded 
animal  brushes  past.  About  half-way 
up,  the  path  is  carried  by  a  naiTOW 
bridge,  destitute  of  pai'apet,  across  the 
Guiers  to  its  rt.  bank,  and  after  a 
very  severe  ascent  it  reaches  a  second 
Gateway^  jammed  in  as  it  were  be- 
tween the  precipice  and  a  colossal 
Obelisk  of  limestone  (pain  de  sucre), 
beyond  which,  in  former  times,  no 
female  could  pass, — such  was  the  rigid 
regulation  of  St.  Bruno.  A  guard  of 
soldiers  was  anciently  posted  here  to 
keep  the  pass.  The  moimtains  here 
separate,  and  from  the  height  you  look 
down  upon  their  sloping  sides,  covered 
with  nearly  unbroken  forest,  stretch- 
ing over  several  minor  valleys.  The 
path,  quitting  the  defile,  turns  to  the 
L,  still  through  woods,  but  slightly 
,  thinned,  though  the  charcoal-burners 
are  habitually  settled  in  them.  At  the 
end  of  a  ride  of  1^  hr,  the  traveller 
reaches 
La  Grande  Chartreuse,  the  Escurial 
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of  Dauphin^,  seated  at  a  height  of 
1210  m^t.  (4268  ft.)  above  the  eea, 
shrouded  in  umbrageous  woods,  with 
only  small  patches  of  meadow  and 
little  or  no  level  ground  about  it,  being 
quite  hemmed  in  hj  wooded  heights. 
The  position  is  not  grand,  but  solitary, 
desolate,  and  monotonous,  from  the 
confined  prospect.  The  convent  is  a 
huge  unpicturesque  pile,  having  neither 
age  Dor  architecture  to  recommend  it, 
since,  owing  to  repeated  conflagrations, 
which  destroyed  6  or  8  previous  build- 
ings,  very  little  of  it  is  older  than  the 
17th  centy.  Externally,  its  tent-like 
roofs  of  slate,  higher  than  the  body  of 
the  building  which  they  cover,  are  its 
most  conspicuous  feature.  Various 
straggling  outhouses  surround  the  main 
edifice:  one  is  a  cowhouse,  another  the 
infirmary,  and  one  tenement  is  now 
set  apart  for  females,  who,  though  no 
longer  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the 
^teway,  are  not  permitted  to  set  foot 
m  the  convent  itself.  Male  visitors  are 
received  by  one  of  the  fathers,  called 
le  Pfere  Procureiu*,  who  is  absolved 
from  the  oMig^tioli  of  silence,  and  con- 
ducted alolig^tts'Ma'ddnftdort,  one  of 
which  is  660  ft.  long,  and  includes 
part  of  a  Gothic  cloister,  perhaps  of 
the  15th  centy.,  to  the  bttnai-ground,  a 
simple  enclosure  without  tombstones. 
The  graves  of  the  Generals  of  the  order 
alone  were  formerly  marked  by  stone 
crosses,  but  these  were  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution.  When  one  of  the 
monks  dies,  a  cross  of  lath  is  set  up 
over  his  head;  but  it  soon  disappears. 
Each  father  has  a  small  habitation  and 
garden  to  himself,  in  which  a  crucifix 
and  a  skull  invite  him  to  prayer  and 
the  contemplation  of  death.  The  cells 
are  lined  >vith  plain  deals,  and  fur- 
nished with  bookshelves.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  address  a  brother  without 
special  permission.  The  chapel  is  a 
lofty  apartment,  quite  plain,  in  which 
service  is  performed  by  night  and  day. 
Strangers  are  not  admitted  between  the 
evening  and  morning.  The  chapter- 
house has  been  painted  with  portraits 
of  the  Generals  of  the  order,  of  no 
great  merit,  and  contains  a  marble 
statue  of  St.  Bruno.  The  number  of 
monks  (p^res)  is  now  reduced  to  83, 


who  are  dressed  in  white  cloth,  and  18 
servitors  (fr^res)  clad  in  brown.  By 
the  rule  of  the  order,  the  members 
were  originally  prohibited  from  speak- 
ing except  on  Sundays  and  fetes;  but 
this  seems  now  not  to  be  rigpdly  en- 
forced. On  certain  days  the  monks 
walk  abroad,  and  ascend  in  company  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Bruno;  this  they  call 
"  le  Spadment,"  and  they  afterwards 
dine  tc^ther  in  the  refectory ;  on  other 
ocoasioDS  they  eat  alone,  excepting  on 
fite-days.  Previous  to  1789  the  monka 
were  owners  of  St.  Laurent  du  Pont 
and  of  many  other  villages  :  their 
tenants  were  well  ofif,  the  ground  well 
tilled,  and  they  gave  away  much  in 
charity.  They  were  excellent  land- 
lords, managingtheireBta;(»s  prudently, 
and  were  just  to  their  tenants.  The 
convent  was  stripped  of  its  vast  pos- 
sessions at  the  Revolution,  and  escaped 
being  sold  only  because  no  purchaser 
could  be  found  for  it;  but  the  woods 
around,  forfeited  at  that  time,  still  be- 
long to  the  government,  and  all  that  re- 
mains to  the  monks  is  a  gat^n,  with 
the  right  of  cutting  wood  ih  the  Torest, 
and  of  pasturage  for  their  cows,  of 
which  they  have  about  50.  They  de- 
pend much  upon  charity,  and  it  is 
customary  for  stitmgers  who  visit  the 
convent  to  make  a  small  donation  to 
the  alms-box,  and,  if  they  remain  for 
the  night,  they  are  charged  for  board 
and  lodging.  Male  visitors  are  enter- 
tained with  the  humble  fare  of  the  con- 
vent, eggs,  fish,  and  vegetables,  and 
are  lodged  in  a  little  cell  provided  with 
a  small  bed.  Strangers  are  not  allowed 
to  remain  beyond  2  days,  and  few 
would  be  tempted  to  prolong  a  sojourn 
in  so  melancholy  a  residence.  The 
monks  are  famed  for  distilling  liquews; 
the  finest  quality,  f  Elixir ,*  is  used  as  a 
medicine  and  cordial. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  ascend  1^  m. 
higher  up  the  mountain  to  the  ChapeUe 
de  St.  Bnmo,  where  the  founder  of  thu 
order,  descended  from  an  opulent  fa« 
mily  at  Cologne,  established  himself, 
1084,  having  resolved  to  abandon  the 
world.  He  retired  to  this  mot,  pointed 
out  to  him  by  Hugues  Bi^op  of  €b«* 

•  It  may  be  had  of  .Morel,  in  Piccadilly,  of 
be«t  quality. 
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noble,  as  a  desert  quite  beyond  the 
batmta  of  man,  and  named,  from  a 
neighbotuing  hamlet,  Cartnse,  or  Char- 
treuse,  whence  the  order  deriyee  its 
name.  Bruno  lived  in  a  cave  or  cleft 
of  the  rock,  which  is  pointed  out  BtUl 
higher  up,  and  left  no  written  rule  for 
his  order;  that  was  compiled  44  yean 
after  his  death  by  Dom  Quignee. 

At  a  less  eieyation  than  St.  Bruno's 
28  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

From  L9  Grand  8om  (sommet),  the 
highest  neighbouring  cliff  or  peak, 
many  hundn^  fb.  above  the  convent, 
marked  by  a  crucifix,  an  extensive 
view  may  be  obtained,  including  part 
of  the  Lac  de  Bourget,  on  the  side  of 
Savoy. 

There  is  only  one  other  outlet  from 
this  upland  vfdley,  besides  the  road  to 
St.  Laurent  du  Pont.  It  is  a  path 
leading  to  the  small  hamlet  of  St. 
Pierre  de  Chartreuse,  and  Sapey,  3310 
ft.  above  i^he  sea-level.  It  is  much 
shorter  than  the  other,  and  Gk^noble 
may  be  reached  by  it  in  3  or  4  hrs. 
From  the  summit  of  the  heights,  as 
you  descend  towards  that  city,  a 
beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the  Yale 
of  Qr^vaudan. 

The  foundation  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse by  St.  Bruno  is  attributed,  in 
the  legendary  histories  of  him,  to  the 
effect  produced  on  him,  by  the  appari- 
tion, after  death,  of  a  learned  doctor 
of  Paris,  who,  as  the  funeral  procession 
was  proceeding  to  the  place  of  burial, 
burst  from  his  coffin,  exclaiming,  **  I 
am  accused  by  the  just  judgment  of 
God."  This  occurrence  sank  so  deeply 
on  St.  Bruno's  mind,  that  he,  with  6 
friends,  determined  to  quit  the  world 
and  retire  into  the  wildemees.  At 
first  Mb  only  habitation  was  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  and  the  spot  was 
inhabited  at  that  time  only  by  wild 
beasts.  The  first  cells  were  higher 
up  than  the  present  convent,  near  the 
chapel  of  St.  Bruno.  These  mere  huts 
were  swept  away  by  an  avalanche.  The 
first  convent,  on  the  actual  site  of  the 
present  one,  was  built  of  wood  by  the 
5th  prior,  Guignes,  who  died  1137.  He 
first  committed  to  writing  the  rules  of 
the  order,  one  of  which  runs  thus:- 
"  Nous    ne    permettons  jamais    auz 


femmes  d'entrer  dans  notre  enceintd  \ 
car  nous  savons  que  ni  le  sage,  ni  le 
proph^te,  ni  le  juge,  ni  I'hdte  de  Dieu, 
ni  ses  enfans,  ni  meme  le  premier 
module  sort  de  see  mains,  n'ont  pu 
dchapper  aux  caresses  ou  aux  trom- 
peries  des  femmesv  Qu'on  se  rappelle 
Salomon,  David,  Samson,  Lota,  et 
ceux  qui  ont  pris  les  femmes  qu'ils 
avoient  choisies,  et  Adam  lui-mdme;  et 
qu'on  sache  bien  que  I'homme  ne  pent . 
^»cher  du  feu  dans  son  sein  sans  que 
ses  vetemens  soient  embras^,  ni  mar- 
cher sur  dee  charbons  ardents  sans  se 
briiler  la  plante  des  pieds." 

Betwi^en  Voreppe  and  Grenoble  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  portion 
of  the  Vah  of  Gr^siwiudan :  the  valley 
is  hem  bounded  by  mountains  pre- 
cipitous as  well  as  lofty.  The  road 
winds  under  such  a  one  near  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Buisserade,  which  is  parti- 
cularly imposing.  Under  the  dark 
woods  and  heights  on  the  opposite 
bank  lies  Sassenage,  and  near  this  the 
river  Drac  pours  itself  into  the  Is^re. 

Little  is  seen  of  Grenoble,  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  approaching  from  this  side. 
A  tall  mountain  buttress,  nearly  pre- 
cipitous, projects  forward  to  the  Is^, 
leaving  barely  space  for  the  road  at  its 
foot,  and  hides  the  town  from  view. 
This  shoulder  of  rock  has  been  re« 
cenily  studded  with  fortifications,  ris- 
ing one  above  another  nearly  to  the 
clouds,  918  ft.  above  the  river.  They 
took  more  than  10  years  to  construct; 
the  natural  strength  of  the  height  hav- 
ing been  increased  by  blasting  and 
scarping  the  rock  with  gunpowder. 
The  position  of  this  fortress,  the  ^Citadel 
of  Grenoble,  at  an  angle  in  the  valley 
where  the  Is^re  makes  a  bend,  and 
opposite  the  opening  of  the  Vale  of  the 
Dnic,  gives  it  the  .command  of  these 
valleys,  which  would  be  swept  by  its 
guns.  The  chief  work  is  the  crowning 
battery,  to  defend  the  place  in  the 
rear,  where  it  is  surmoimted  by  the 
superior  heights  of  the  Mont  Rachet. 
It  is  called  La  Bastille,  from  an  old 
feudal  castle,  a  bit  of  which  remains 
in  the  midst  of  modem  works.  It  is 
worth  while  to  ascend  the  hill  of  the 
Bastille,   the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the 
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Ifc^re,  for  the  fsake  of  the  view.  It 
embraces  the  town  of  Grenoble  at  your 
feet,  laid  open  as  on  apian,  surrounded 
by  its  stellated  ramparts,  on  a  flat  and 
fertile  tongue  of  land  watered  by  canals, 
boimded  on  one  side  by  the  Is^re  and 
by  the  Drac  on  the  other.  The  courses 
of  both  rivers  may  be  traced  from  their 
junction  upwards;  that  of  the  Isire  is 
very  winding,  and  its  valley  is  ter- 
minated by  the  snowy  mass  of  Mont 
Blanc,  In  front  stretches  the  straight 
road  leading  to  Vizille,  and  pointing 
to  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Romanche,  bounded  by  mountains  of 
very  picturesque  outline. 

Permission  to  enter  the  fortress  must 
be  obtained  from  the  commandant  at 
the  little  citadel  in  the  town. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rock,  crowned  by 
the  Bastille,  stands  the  narrow  suburb 
of  St.  Laurent,  wedged  in  between  pre- 
cipices and  the  river.  One  side  of  its 
confined  street  has  recently  been  pulled 
down  and  converted  into  a  cheerful 
quay. 

St.  Laurent  occupies  the  site  of  the 
original  Qaulish  town,  called  Ciilaro, 
mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Plaucus  to 
Cicero:  it  changed  its  name,  out  of 
compliment  to  the  Emperor  Qratian, 
into  that  of  Gratianopolis,  whence 
Grenoble. 

A  handsome  stone  bridge,  and  a  sus- 
pension wire  bridge,  replacing  an  old 
one  of  wood,  connect  this  suburb 
with 

14  Grekoble. — Inns :  H.  des  Trois 
Dauphins,  Rue  Montorge ;  table-d'hdte 
3  fr.,  breakfast  2i-la-fourchette  2  fr.  In 
this  house  Kapoleon  lodged  on  his 
return  from  Elba :  the  room  he  occupied 
(No.  10)  remains  nearly  in  the  same 
Htate. — H.  de  TEurope,  comfortable  and 
reasonable,  on  the  Grande  Place. — H. 
des  Ambassadeurs,  very  good. 

Grenoble,  formerly  capital  of  Dau- 
phin^, and  now  of  the  D^t.  de  I'ls^re, 
is  a  fortified  city  of  26,852  Inhab., 
pleasingly  situated  on  the  Is^re,  in 

sin 


— ,.-  wf  great  fertility  and  beauty, 
slirrounded  by  high  mountains,  withm 
which  the  Romanche  and  the  Drac 
unite  with  the  Is^re,  joming  it  a  little 
below  Grenoble.  The  full  and  rapid 
flood  of  the  Mre,  which  is  here  con- 


fined within  handsome  qrtays,  lined 
with  fine  houses,  contributes  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  town.  Grenoble  has 
been  much  improved  and  enlarged  of 
late,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it 
considerably,  and  reconstruct  the  for- 
tifications around  it,  so  as  to  enclose  a 
much  larger  space  of  ground.  It  has 
scarcely  any  fine  public  building:  its 
churches  are  not  remarkable:  the  Ca- 
thedral is  a  heavy  mixture  of  ancient 
and  modem  masonry,  having  been  ra- 
vaged and  almost  destroyed  in  the  16th 
centy.  by  the  ferocious  Baron  des 
Adrets,  who  also  destroyed,  in  the  eh, 
of  St.  Andr^,  the  monuments  of  the 
Dauphins.  St.  Lattrent  is  the  oldest 
church. 

One  of  the  moat  pleasing  features  of 
the  town  is  its  Public  Garden,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Is^,  shaded  with  um- 
brageous trees,  planted  with  flowers, 
and  set  out  with  orange-trees  in  pots. 
It  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  Due 
de  Lesdigui^res,  and  attached  to  hia 
palace,  now  the  Prefecture, 

In  the  midst  of  the  neighbouring 
Place  St.  Andr^  is  a  bronze  coloesid  * 
Statue  of  Batjard,  the  "  chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche,"  who  was  bom 
in  the  valley  of  the  Is^,  and  buried 
in  the  neighbouring  church  of  the 
Minimes,  (?)  some  say  in  the  cathedral, 
where  there  is  an  inscription  to  hia 
memory.  It  is  meant  to  represent 
him  in  the  moment  of  death,  mortally 
wounded,  kissing  the  cross  formed  by 
the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  but  it  is  thea- 
trical, and  unworthy  of  the  hero.  It 
standi!  opposite  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
originally  the  palace  of  the  Dauphin, 
the  most  interesting  old  building  in 
the  town,  retaining  a  Gothic  oriel,  and 
other  portions  in  the  style  of  the  Re- 
naissance. The  Place  Orenette  is  the 
largxest  open  space  in  the  town  :  in  it 
are  the  chief  caffe  and  diligence  offices. 
There  are  several  handsome  Fovniams  ; 
observe  one  onthequai — a  Lion  crush- 
ing a  Snake. 

Attached  to  the  College  is  a  Museytm, 
in  which  may  be  seen  some  of  the  old 
busts  of  the  Dauphins,  removed  from 
their  Palace.  Here  is  a  lai^e  collection 
of  paintings,  mostly  mediocre :  the  best 
seem  to  be  a  portrait  by  Philip  de       '• 
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Champagne  of  Jean  DuTei^er  de  Haa 
ranne,  a  member  of  Port-Royal ;  a  Ve- 
netian in  Velvet,  by  Tintoret  (  ? )  ;  the 
Entry  of  the  Emperor  Sigismond  into 
Hantua;  a  sketch  by  /.  Monumo  ;  Pope 
Julius  II.,  do.  (?)  ;  St.  Gregory,  with 
Prudence  and  Force,  by  Rubens  (or  one 
of  his  school) .  Here  are  2  bronze  lions 
of  Bysantine  art,  brought  from  an 
abbey  at  St.  Marcellin. 

The  library  contains  some  books 
brought  from  the  Qrande  Chartreuse ; 
also  portraits  of  some  of  the  celebrities 
of  Qrenoble — Vaucanson  the  mechani- 
cian, and  Dolomieu,  with  busts  of  Mably 
and  Condillac. 

In  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  may 
be  seen  specimens  of  the  minerals  of 
Dauphin^, — ^its  huge  rock  crystals,  2 
feet  long  and  1  foot  broad,  its  axinite, 
anatase,  &c.,  with  silver  ore  from  AI- 
lemont,  and  gold  from  La  Qardette, 
both  mines  near  Bourg  d'Oysans,  no 
longer  worked :  but  the  collection  is 
dirty  and  ill-arranged.  Here  are  stuffed 
specimens  of  the  wild  ft^ninniilB  from  the 
neighbouring  Alps,  the  bear  and  wolf. 

A  Musemn  of  Natural  History  has 
been  built  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 
and  merits  notice. 

Dilujences  daily  (4  or  5),  to  Lyons, 
in  10  hours ;  to  Vienne  ;  to  Valence ; 
to  Chamb^ry  (2)  ;  to  Marseilles,  by 
Sisteron  ;  to  Gap  ;  to  St.  Laurent ;  to 
Boutg  d'Oysans.— ^.2?.  The  gates  of 
Grenoble  are  closed  at  11  p.m.,  and 
there  is  no  means  of  gaining  admittance 
except  an  order  from  the  commandant. 
Those  who  are  shut  out  must  sleep 
where  they  are,  and  there  is  no  inn, 
outside. 

No  one  should  omit  to  ascend  the 
fortifications  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Is^re  (p.  487) :  the  view  from  them  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Dauphin^. 

Though  Grenoble  itself  is  deficient 
in  objects  of  curiosity,  the  country 
around  has  great  beauty,  and  many  in- 
teresting excursions  may  be  made  from 
it :  the  chief  of  these  are, 

1.  To  the  Qrande  Chartreuse  (de- 
scribed at  p.  484).  There  are  two 
ways,  either  a,  by  Voreppe  and  St. 
Laurent  du  Pont,  practicable  as  fiEir  as 
that  place  in  carnages,  and  traversed 
by    a    daily    diligence    in    summer. 


by  which  one  can  go  in  the  morning 
and  return  in  the  evening  ;  or  6,  by 
Sapey,  a  mule-path,  the  shorter  of  the 
two,  by  which  the  convent  may  be 
reached  in  4  hrs.  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  excursion,  however,  is 
the  wooded  gorge  on  the  other  road, 
between  St.  Laurent  du  Pont  and  the 
convent. 

2.  To  Sassenage,abeautifully situated 
village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Drac^ 
in  the  midst  of  thick  woods,  and  falling 
waters,  and  fine  pasturages,  producing 
an  excellent  cheese,  resembling  that  of 
Boquefort.  The  distance  is  about  5  m. ; 
a  one-horse  carriage  may  be  hired  in 
Grenoble  to  go  and  return  for  5  francs. 
It  is  a  pleasant  drive.  A  turning  to 
the  rt.  leads  out  of  La  Cours,  the  long 
avenue  extending  from  Grenoble  to 
Yirille,  and  conducts  you  to  the  iron 
suspension-bridge  over  the  Drac.  The 
riyer  is  here  retained  within  stout 
dykes,  originally  the  work  of  Lesdi- 
guiires  ;  the  plain  is  intersected  with 
canals  for  the  sake  of  irrigation.  A 
small  streamlet,  a  tributary  of  the 
Furon,  which  traverses  the  valley  of 
Sassenage,  bursts  out  of  a  hole  in  the 
limestone  mountain  above  the  village. 
The  rock  is  pierced  by  seyeral  sulkII 
caves,  rather  difficult  of  access. 

3.  Chateau  Bayard,  the  birthplace  of 
the  model  of  French  chivalry,  is  about 
27  m.  up  the  valley  of  the  Is^re,  on 
the  1.  bank.     (See  Rte.  132.) 

4.  7^  m.  from  Grenoble,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gorge  of  the  Sonnant,  is  the  fine 
feudal  castle  Uriage;  and  near  it  Mine- 
ral Baths,  with  a  large  hotel,  affording 
very  good  acconmiodation.  The  watera 
are  sulphureous,  rising  near  a  junction 
of  the  granite  with  the  lias  rock,  at  a 
temperature  of  70®  Fahrenheit. 

5.  La  Tour  St.  Tenth,  on  the  hill  of 
Parisot,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Drac^ 
classed  among  the  wonders  of  Dau- 
phin^, from  a  vulgar  belief  that  no 
poisonous  reptiles  can  live  on  it,  \a  a 
fine  point  of  view,  4  or  5  m.  from  Gre- 
noble, commanding  the  junction  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Isire  and  Drac.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  chapel  or  hermit* 
age,  attached  to  a  castle  now  swept 
away,  dedicated  to  St.  Verin;  and  that 
a  misprint  or  mispronunciation  gave 
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rise  to  the  present  name  and  to  the 
vulgar  fable. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Grenoble 
is  that  of  leather  gloves :  it  is  the  most 
considerable  in  France.  They  are  made 
of  the  skins  of  kid,  the  best  sorts  of 
which  are  obtained  from  Annonay,  of 
chamois  (beaver),  and  of  lainb.  Much 
leather  dso  comes  from  Romans  and 
Milhau.  The  gloves  are  chiefly  sewed 
by  the  hand  by  women,  between  4000 
and  5000  being  employed  in  and  about 
the  town  in  cutting  out  and  sewing ; 
machinery  is  also  employed. 

Grenoble  was  the  first  place  which 
openly  received  Napoleon  on  his  return 
from  Elba.  After  having  been  joined 
at  La  M<ire  by  the  troops  sent  out 
against  him  (see  p.  492),  and  still  nearer 
at  hand  by  Labedoy^re,  he  approached 
the  walls,  which  were  strongly  guarded 
by  troops  and  cannon.  Although  the 
garrison  dared  not  disobey  thdr  com- 
mandant by  opening  the  gates,  yet  not 
a  shot  was  fired  on  him  ;  he  was  per- 
mitted to  eome  up  to  the  gates  and 
direct  against  them  a  howitoer  to  blow 
them  open.  Once  within  the  walls  he 
was  received  both  by  citicens  and  sol- 
diers with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
borne  in  triumph,  amidst  shouts  of 
"  Vive  I'Empereur  !"  to  the  H6tel  des 
Trois  Dauphins.  The  Bourbonist  go- 
vernor was  obliged  to  decamp,  leaving 
him  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  7000  men. 
Before  the  Emperor  retired  to  rest  the 
gates  of  the  Porte  de  Bonne,  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  bunt  open,  were 
unhinged  and  brought  before  his  win- 
dows by  the  young  men  of  the  town, 
instead  of  the  key^  of  which  they  could 
not  obtain  possession  to  present  them 
to  him. 

ROUTE  132. 

VALENCE  OK  THE  Rh6nE  TO  GRENOBLE 
AND  CHAMBfiRT,  THROUGH  THE  VAL- 
USt  OF  OR^SIVAUDAN. 

147  kilom.  =  92  £ng.  m. 

Diligence  daily  in  1 1  hours. 

The  ascent  of  the  valley  of  the  Is^ 
is  a  very  agreeable  journey,  the  country 
being  sdike  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility.  The  river  is  spanned  by 
12  or  15  iron-wire  suspension-bridges, 


erected  for  the  most  part  within  a  few 
years.  Our  road  crosses  it  at  Bourg  du 
P^age,  by  a  stone  bridge,  connecting 
that  plac^  with 

18  Romans  (Inn :  Ooupe  d'Or  f),  & 
thriving  town  of  9972  Inhab.,  in  a 
picturesque  situation,  still  partly  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts  and  flMiking 
towers,  one  of  which  leans  consider- 
ably out  of  the  perpendicular.  The 
ch.  of  St,  Antoine  is  said  to  be  acuriouB 
Gothic  edifice. 

At  this  place  the -last  Dauphin,  c-r 
native  prince  of  Dauphin^,  Humbert 
II.,  having  lost  his  only  son,  who  leaped 
from  his  nurse's  arms  out  of  a  window 
of  the  castle  of  Hazard  into  the  Is^, 
and  was  drowned,  signed  his  abdication, 
1349,  by  which  he  resigned  his  domains 
to  Philippe  de  Valois,  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  an  appanage  of  the  heir 
to  the  French  crown,  and  that  he  should 
bear  the  title  of  Dauphin. 

18  Fauries,  in  the  D^pt.  de  I'la^re^ 

At  LaSdne,  where  the  MreiB  crossed 
by  a  wire  bridge,  is  an  old  cattle,  now 
turned  into  a  silk-mill,  pact  of  tlie 
machinery  for  which  was  made  by 
Vaucanson,  who  was  a  native  of  Dau- 
phind. 

14  St.  Maroellin.  Inn :  Petit  Paris, 
not  good.  This  little  town,  of  3344 
Inhab.,  is  situated  near  the  Isire. 
On  the  height  above  it,  called  Mont 
Suijeu,  is  a  fine  terrace  walk,  com- 
manding one  of  the  beet  views  of  the 
valley. 

11  L'Allegrerie. 

fVom  the  top  of  the  descent  to  Tul- 
lins>  commencing  at  the  inn  of  Morette, 
a  beautiful  view  opens  out  over  the 
valley  of  the  Is^re,  and  the  serpentine 
windings  of  the  river,  backed  by  tlie 
chain  of  Alps,  and  by  the  Ghand  Som« 
which  surmounts  the  Gk«nde  Ohart* 
reuse,  in  front.  The  charms  of  the 
landscape,  the  diversified  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  variety  of  crops,  the  num« 
her  and  denseness  of  the  trees,  and  the 
luxuriant  productiveness  of  the  valley, 
one  of  l^e  veiy  finest  and  richest  in 
France,  iqipear  to  be  constantly  in- 
creasing as  far  as 

11  Tullins  {Inn:  La  Posts),  atowtt 
of  3500  Inhab.,  only  remarlcable  for  its 
situation  in  a  spot  teeming  with  fer- 
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tility.  Thii  i«  a  great  market  fbr  hemp 
grown  in  the  vicinity. 

The  stream  of  the  Fure,  crossed  a 
little  beyond  Tullins,  is  studded  with 
iron-foiigeB. 

At  Moinms,  a  town  of  2500  Inhab., 
we  enter  the  high  road  to  Lyons 
(Rte.  131),  and  the  valley  of  Qr4m- 
vaudanat 

13  Voreppe,  whioh,  with  the  excur- 
sion thence  to  the  Grande  Chartrmm, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  route  to    * 

14  Gbbmoblb,  are  described  in  Rte. 
131. 

There  are  two  roads  up  the  valley  of 
the  Is^re  above  Orenoble.  . 

a.  On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
post-road,  and  the  shortest  way  to 
Chamb^.  It  is  carried  along  a  sort 
of  terraoe  at  the  roots  of  the  moun- 
tains which  rise  abruptly  towards  ^e 
Grande  Chartreuse.  The  bridle-road 
thither  turns  off  to  the  1.  by  Sapey 
at  Montbonot.  The  lower  slopes  are 
sprinkled  with  the  country  seats  of  the 
Grenoblois. 

21  Lumbin.  It  is  asserted  that 
goitre  and  cretinism  are  unknown  on 
this  the  sunny  side  of  the  vallny,  while 
they  abound  on  the  oppodte  bank  of 
the  Is^re. 

10  Le  Touvet.  /rni,  clean  ;  vines  and 
walnuts  abound.    Beautiful  scenery. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Isdre  rise 
the  ruins  of  OhAteau  Bayard. 

A  little  farther  on  our  road  passes 
on  the  rt.  Fitrt  Barraux,  commanding 
it  and  the  passage  up  and  down  the 
valley  ;  it  was  built  by  Charles  Em- 
manuel Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  presence 
of  a  French  army,  commanded  by  Les- 
digui^res.  That  general,  on  being  re- 
proved by  Henri  iV.  for  his  inertness 
in  allowing  this  to  proceed,  replied, 
"  Tour  Majesty  has  need  of  a  fortress 
on  the  side  of  Savoy,  to  hold  in  check 
that  of  Montmeillimt ;  and  since  the 
duke  is  willing  to  undertake  the  ex- 
pense, we  may  as  well  permit  it,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  properly  furnished  with 
cannon  and  provision  I  undertake  to 
capture  it ;"  and  he  kept  his  word,  sur- 
prising the  fort  by  moonlight,  March  1 3, 
1598.  It  was  afterwards  strengthened 
by  Vauban.  It  commands  a  charming 
view  from  its  elevated  position.    The 


road,  as  it  rises  over  the  base  of  the 
hill,  overlooks  the  charming  valley  of 
the  Is^re,  with  the  river  itself,  and  in 
the  N.K.  the  snowy  top  of  Mont  Blanc— 
a  scene  of  grandeur  and  beauty  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed. 

10  Chapareillan.  Here  is  the  French 
custom-house.  As  there  are  3  to  pass 
on  entering  from  Savoy,  it  is  as  well 
to  have  the  baggase  examined  and 
plombe  here  ;  the  darge  is  small  and 
it  saves  fWther  delay.  The  Mont 
Grenier  rises  3700  ft.  high,  close  above 
this  village. 

16  Ohamb&y,  described  in  the  Hand- 
book FOE  SwrrOEBULMD. 

6.  TAs  road  en  the  /.  bank  of  the  Isere 
is  interesting  and  picturesque,  but  is 
not  furnished  with  post-horses. 

At  St.  Dom^e  there  is  a  wire  sua- 
pension-bridge  over  the  Mre:  others 
have  been  erected  at  Brignon  and  La 
Gache. 

At  Tencin,  which  is  about  half-way« 
the  traveller,  while  his  horaes  rest, 
may  explore  a  pretty  shady  glen,  tra- 
versed by  a  gushing  stream,  leaping  in 
a  miniature  Ml  down  the  rocks. 

Goncelin. 

[A  road  strikes  off  to  the  rt.  from 
hence  to  the  iron  mines  and  works  of 
Alkvard,  6  m.  distant.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  a  picturesque  gorge  or  rent, 
stretching  from  the  lias  up  to  the 
granite  mountains.  Within  a  short 
distance  of  the  junction  of  the  lias  with 
the  primitive  talc-slate  rise  sulphur 
springs,  much  used  medicinally. 
Higher  up,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bi«da» 
is  La  Ferri^re,  a  poor  hamlet,  from 
which  a  walk  of  5  hrs.  leads  to  Lea 
Sept  Lcnup  or  Lacs,  up  a  steep  sscent. 
These  7  small  and  beautifUl  tarns  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  fed  by 
springs.  It  is  a  wild  and  gloomy  spot.J 

About  27  m.  from  Grenoble  stands 

Chdteau  Bayard;  a  foot-path  leads 
up  to  it  from  the  oh.  of  Grignan. 

Its  remains  are  situated  on  a  height 
which  commands  the  road,  and  a  fine 
view  of  the  beautiful  valley  from  its 
terraces.  In  the  mouldering  turrets 
and  shattered  walls  there  is  little 
beauty,  but  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
''  Chevalier   sans    peur    et   sans    f«* 
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proche/'  they  possess  great  interest. 
A  gateway  with  the  two  fianking 
towers  is  the  part  best  preserved.  The 
walls  of  the  castle  are,  in  some  places, 
6  ft.  thick.  The  situation  of  the  room 
in  which  Bayard  was  bom  (1476)  is 
pointed  out  by  those  who  show  the 
place,  but  without  authority  for  what 
they  state.  Nearly  opposite,  beyond 
the  Is^re,  is  the  modem  fort  Barraux. 
The  conspicuous  mountain  of  La  Tuille, 
remarkable  for  the  contortions  of  the 
strata  in  its  limestone  precipices,  ap- 
pears to  close  the  valley  at  its  upper  end. 

Pontecharra,  the  frontier  town  of 
France,  is  about  a  mile  distant.  (Inns 
very  dirty  and  uncomfortable.) 

iSefore  a  hired  carriage  can  cross 
the  frontier  it  is  necessary  that  the 
driver  procure  from  the  douaniera  a 
permit  (termed  in  French  caution,  in 
Savoyard  hoUetone),  containing  a  des- 
cription of  the  horse  and  carriage, 
which  enables  them  to  pass  without 
paying  duty. 

EOUTE  134. 

OBENOBLE  TO  MAB8EILLB8,  BT  GAP  AND 
SISTERON. — PB0TE8TAMT  VALLEYS  Oi 
DAUFHIMi. 

282  kilom.  =  175  Eng.  m. 

A  courier  goes  daily  to  Qap  in  14 
hours,  taking  passengers: — aLso  a  dili- 
gence. 

This  is  a  very  hilly  and  a  little 
more  circuitous  way  to  Marseilles  than 
the  new  road  by  La  Croix  Haute. 
(Rte.  135.) 

The  road  on  quitting  Grenoble  is 
carried  within  an  avenue  of  trees  across 
the  plain  of  the  Drac,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  rt.  bank,  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  Porte  de  la  Graille,  as 
far  as  Claix,  where  there  is  a  fine 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  built  on  dry 
land  by  Lesdigui^res,  who  afterwards 
turned  the  course  of  the  river  below 
it.  Here  the  new  road  by  Croix  Haute 
crosses  the  river,  while  ours,  turning 
to  the  1.  along  high  dykes,  passes  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers,  the  Grdse 
on  the  1.,  and  the  Romanche  on  the 
rt.,  with  the  Drac.  We  here  bid  adieu 
for  the  present  to  the  Drac,  and  follow 
up  its  tributary,  the  Romanche,  as 
far  as 


18  Yizille  {Inns  wretched),  an  an- 
cient town  of  2750  Inhab.,  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Romanche,  carrying  on 
some  manufcbcturea  of  cotton-spinning, 
calico-weaving,  &c.,  chiefly  founded 
by  the  P^rier  fiunily,  one  of  whom  was 
the  French  minister  Casimir  P^rier. 

The  CMteau,  partly  destroyed  by 
fire  1825,  was  built,  between  1611 
and  1620,  by  Lesdigui^res,  the  Pro- 
testant commander,  and  governor  of 
Dltuphin^  under  Henri  lY.,  '*oe  fin 
reynard,"  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy  caUed 
him,  who  compelled  the  peasants  on 
his  estate  to  contribute  their  unpaid 
labour  in  constructing  it,  conformably 
with  the  old  tax  called  Corv^.  In 
1788  the  Estates  of  Dauphind,  as- 
sembled by  Louis  XVI.  to  t^pease  the 
discontent  and  outcries  of  the  people 
of  the  province,  met  in  this  buUding^ 
and  here  prepared  the  bold  remon- 
strance against  aristocratic  privileges, 
and  in  favour  of  popular  representation 
by  the  assembly  of  the  Tiem  Etat» 
which  served  as  a  signal  for  the  Revo- 
lution. This  event  occurred  a  year  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  States  General 
at  Versailles;  Bamave  and  Mounier 
were  the  leading  orators.  The  actual 
building  is  now  a  calico  and  silk- 
printing  work,  and  belongs  to  the 
family  P^rier.  One  i^>artment  is  pre- 
served as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lttdi- 
gui^res,  and  a  bronze  bas-relief  of  him^ 
on  horseback,  still  exists. 

The  route  to  Brian9on  and  the  Mont 
Gen^vre,  across  the  grand  mountains 
of  Bourg  d'Oysans,  here  turns  to  the  1. 
(Bte.  137.) 

The  road  to  Gap  crosses  the  Ro- 
manche beyond  Vizille,  and  proceeds 
by  a  very  steep  ascent,  requiring  2 
hours  to  surmount.  The  view  from 
its  slope  over  Vizille  and  the  Ro- 
manche, and  over  an  intervening  hilly 
ridge  to  Grenoble  and  tiie  valley  <% 
the  Is^re,  is  very  fine. 

7  Lafr^y. 

On  the  1.  of  the  road  3  small  lakes, 
la  Motte,  r Aveillan,  and  Pierre  Ch&tel, 
are  passed  in  succession.  Napoleon 
on  his  way  from  Elba,  with  little  more 
than  200  men,  was  encountered,  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Lafrey,  by  a  bat- 
talion despatched  by  the  governor  of 
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Grenoble  and  drawn  up  across  the 
road  to  intercept  his  march,  between 
the  hill  on  one  aide,  and  the  stream 
which  runs  out  of  the  lake  on  the 
other.  Napoleon,  on  coming  in  sight 
of  them,  turned  off  into  a  meadow  on 
the  rt.,  and  sent  forward  Bertrand  to 
parley  with  the  commanding  officer 
and  soldiers  opposed  to  him.  The 
two  parties  remained  thus  an  hour  in 
Tiew  of  each  other,  when  Napoleon, 
adyancing  to  the  battalion,  opened  his 
grey  riding-coat,  and  baring  his  breast, 
so  as  to  show  the  Star  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  exclaimed,  ''Si  quelqu'un 
de  vous  veut  tuer  son  Emperew,  qu'il 
tire."  They  were  most  of  them  soldiers 
of  his  own  armies,  and  their  com- 
manding offioer  had  served  under  him 
in  Egypt.  .  The  conmiand  given  by 
their  officer  to  "fire*'  was  unheeded 
by  them;  the  ranks  were  broken,  and 
the  veterans  crowded  around  him; 
some,  embracing  his  knees,  swore 
never  to  quit  hun;  many  burst  into 
tears,  while  the  air  resounded  with 
the  cry  of  "Vive  I'Empereur  I"  On 
his  way  hence  to  Qrenoble,  at  the 
head  of  this  reinforcement,  he  was 
met  by  the  rogonent  of  Labedoy^re, 
which  at  once  joined  his  ranks,  their 
colonel  at  their  head. 

After  leaving  behind  the  3  lakes 
some  coal-mines  are  passed  on  the  rt. ; 
they  are  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  produce  anthracite  coal 
(charboh4i-pierre) . 

14  La  Mure  (/im.*  Posts,  dear),  an 
industrious  town,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hill,  visible  from  tSar;  it  abounds  in 
mean  cabarets  and  cafte;  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  people  is  nail-making. 
Capital  honey  here.  The  minei^ 
springs  of  La  Motte  occur  near  an  out- 
break of  granite  in  a  ravine  extremely 
narrow,  with  a  temperature  of  46*^ 
Reaum.  Th^  are  conveyed  on  mules' 
backs  to  the  Baths. 

A  long-continued  and  very  circuitous 
descent  leads  into  the  valley  of  the 
Drac;  the  road,  however,  does  not 
approach  it  closely,  but  skirts  the 
shattered  and  deep  gorges  of  its  tri- 
butaries until  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurs  for  crossing  them.  It  is  a  hUly 
stage  to 


11  Souchons.  The  mountains  of 
the  district  are  mostly  of  the  Jura 
limestone  formation,  and  are  readily 
disintegrated  by  the  washing  of  the 
rivers  and  by  the  weather.  One  very 
conspicuous  conical  summit  rising  on 
the  W.  is  called  the  Mont  Aiguille,  or 
Mont  Inaccessible,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Dauphin^. 
It  is  6562  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
Another  mountain,  still  higher,  called 
L'Obieux,  rises  above 

14  Corps;  no  good  inns. 

On  the  opposite  (1.)  bank  of  the 
Drac  are  the  shapeless  and  uninterest- 
ing ruins  of  the  Chateau  Leadiguietts, 
bmlt  by  the  Constable  as  a  resting- 
place  after  death,  for  he  never  inha- 
bited it  living.  His  body,  transferred 
hither  from  Italy,  was  torn  up  at  the 
Revolution,  and  his  monument  re- 
moved to  Gap. 

We  enter  the  D^pt.  dee  Hautes 
Alpes  and  cross  the  Drac,  before 
reaching  the  relay  of  > 

14  Guinguette  de  Boyer. 

St.  Bonnet,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Drac,  was  the  birthplace  of  Leedi- 
guiires. 

The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drac,  which  we  now  leave  on  the  1., 
is  called  Champsaur  (campus  aureus); 
it  is  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are 
Protestants.  They  formed  part  of  the 
flock  of  Felix  Neff,  who  often  resided 
at  St.  Laurent.  This  valley  com- 
municates at  its  uppei*  extremity,  by 
the  difficult  pass  of  the  Col  cT  Orcieres, 
with  the  village  of  Dormilleuse,  and 
the  sterile  and  dreary  Yal  Fressini^re 
(Rte.  139). 

10  Brutinel.  In  this  stage  the  high 
chain  which  separates  the  vale  of  the 
Drac  from  that  in  which  Gap  is  situated 
is  crossed  by  a  long  and  tedious  ascent, 
requiring  2  hours  to  surmount. 

13  Cap.  Inm:  H.  du  Nord; — de 
Provence;  only  tolerable.  This  little 
mountain  capital,  the  chef-lieu  of  the 
D^pt.  des  Hautes  Alpes,  with  7726 
Inhab.,  need  scarcely  detain  the  tra- 
veller, since  it  possesses  no  objects  of 
curiosity,  but  is  pleasingly  situated, 
approached  by  avenues  of  walnuts, 
and  surrounded  by  slopes  on  which 
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the  Tine  still  flourlBhes,  althotigh  the 
height  above  the  eea  amounts  to  2424 
ft.  In  the  Prffeciure,  a  modem  build- 
ing,  is  deposited  the  monument  of  the 
Due  de  Lesdigui^res,  Francois  de 
Bonne,  who,  after  having  b«en  the 
suoceasfol  leader  and  defender  of  the 
Frotestants  in  Dauphin^,  abjured  his 
faith  for  the  rank  of  Constable  of 
France,  imitating,  in  his  apostacy,  the 
example  of  his  master  Henri  lY .  The 
monument  was  originally  erected  over 
his  grave,  in  his  own  castle  on  the 
Drac,  the  spot  chosen  by  himself,  but 
was  torn  thence  by  revolutionary 
spoilers.  It  is  of  little  merit  as  a 
work  of  sculpture,  and  consists  of  a 
white  marble  effigy,  stiffly  reclining 
on  his  side,  in  armour. 

Qap  was  the  ancient  Vapineum:  it 
was  burnt  1692,  by  Victor  Amedeus 
of  Savoy.  Here  is  an  experimental 
Horticultural  Garden. 

William  Farel,  the  iteformer,  was 
bom  in  the  hamlet  of  Tareau,  just 
outside  of  Qap:  his  first  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  mill  of  Bur^,  but  his 
followers  soon  drove  out  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  Qap,  and  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  pulpit  of  St.  Colomb. 

The  road  from  Gap  to  Brian9on  is 
given  in  Rte.  139.  That  to  MarseUlee 
descends  a  tributary  valley  of  the 
Durance,  and  reaches  the  borders  of 
that  turbulent  river  at 

17  La  Saulce:  passing  previously,  a 
little  on  the  1.,  the  ruined  ccutle  of 
Tallard,  once  the  property  of  the 
family  d'Auriac,  now  of  tluit  of  B6- 
ranger:  the  ruins  are  extensive  and 
picturesque. 

16  Rourebeau. 

The  considerable  river  Buech  is 
crossed  before  entering 

14  Sisteron  (Inn:  H.  Wagram,  tole- 
rable). This  antiquated  fortress,  which 
once  commanded  the  passage  from 
Dauphind  into  Provence,  is  composed  of 
narrow  dirty  streets,  cooped  up  within 
useless  ramparts  (4356  Inhab.).  It  is 
built  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  rock, 
which  is  surmounted  b^  a  citadelle, 
once  the  prison  of  Casimir,  brother  of 
Ladislaus  YII.  of  Poland;  but  so  many 
attempts  wero  made  by  his  friends  for 
his  rescue  that  he  was  removed  to 


VukoenneB.  The  works  now  in  pro- 
gress to  strengthen  it  will,  it  is  said, 
render  it  impregnable.  There  is  a 
curious  ancient  Cathedral  here;  and 
fine  remains  of  a  monastery,  now 
tinned  to  lay  purposes.  Sisteron  has 
a  picturesque  exterior,  and  its  position 
in  a  sort  of  defile  of  the  Durance,  here 
hemmed  in  by  clifib,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  the  artist. 

Here  the  roads  to  Grenoble  by  La 
Croix  Haute  (Rte.  135^,  and  to  Nice 
by  Digne  (Rte.  136),  diveige  from  our 
route. 

23  Peyruis. 

12  Brillaae.  The  Durance,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  course,  is 
nothing  better  than  a  large  devastating 
torrent,  at  no  time  a  picturesque  ob- 
ject, and  in  summer  so  far  diminished 
as  to  be  incapable  of  covering  its  bed, 
so  that,  thouffh  its  volume  is  always 
considerable,  its  shrunken  rivulets  of 
water  seem  nearly  lost  amidst  beds  of 
gravel  and  rolled  stones,  so  broad  as 
in  places  to  appear  like  a  dried  lake 
bed. 

15  Manosque  (/mu;  Posts;  fair. 
Petit  Versailles)  is  a  flourishing  little 
town,  with  double  the  population  of 
Digne,  the  chef-lieu  of  tbe  D^pt.  dee 
Basses  Alpes.  The  olive  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  its  vicinity. 

20  Mirabean.  About  ^  m.  from  the 
post-house,  on  a  height,  is  the  ruined 
Chdtettu  of  the  familv  of  the  celebrated 
leader  and  orator  of  the  Flr«nch  Revo- 
lution. He  frequently  resided  here  in 
his  early  vears,  but  was  not  bom  hero. 
It  is  flanked  by  4  round  towers ;  and 
a  group  of  poor  houses  form  a  hamlet 
about  Its  biuBe. 

We  are  now  ^thin  the  limits  of 
scorched  and  dreary  Provence  (Sect. 
VI.).  About  a  mile  from  the  poet- 
house  the  Durance,  hemmed  in  be- 
tween high  clifls,  is  spanned  by  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  by  which  the  road  is 
transferred  to  its  1.  bank,  and  is  carried 
along  it  partly  on  teiraoes. 

11  PeyroUes. 

The  road  begins  to  ascend  near  Mey- 
rargues  ;  and  a  little  beyond  the  vil- 
lage, which  is  surmounted  by  a  stately 
cfluBtle,  the  romains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct of  brick,  designed  by  the  Romans^ 
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it  is  said,  to  convey  the  water  of  the 
Durance  to  Aix,  are  pained.  From  the 
top  of  the  hill  which  sucoeeds,  the  eye 
wanders  for  many  miles  down  the  rale 
of  the  Durance,  traversed  hy  two  more 
suspension  bridges  in  this  part  of  its 
course. 

The  new  and  wonderful  Canal  whioh 
is  to  supply  Marseilles  with  water 
commences  on  the  Durance,  near  the 
suspension  bridge  of  Pertuis.  (See  Rte. 
129.) 

A  considerable  tract  of  well-culti- 
vated table-land  is  traversed,  com- 
manding a  view  of  Mont  St.  Victoire 
on  the  £.  (see  p.  479),  before  descend- 
ing the  long  hill  which  leads  into 


ROUTE  136. 

GRENOBLK  TO  MAI18£1LLE8,  BT  THE 
CROIX  HAUTE. 

277  kilom.  =  172  Eng.  m.         ,        . 

Ihis  road  was  opened  1841,  and  is 
excellent.  The  diligence*  now  follow 
it,  having  abandoned  the  old  road.  As 
there  are  many  precipices,  and  few 
parapet- walls,  the  journey  was  at  first 
attended  with  danger.  No  one  should 
attempt  this  road  without  being  pre- 
pared to  rough  it.  It  is  well  to  engage 
post-horses  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  fixed 
time  beforehand. 

There  is  no  tun  fit  to  sleep  in  before 
reaching  Sisteron. 

The  relays,  after  crossing  the  plain 
of  the  Drac,  below  Vizille  (Rte.  134), 
are 

16  Vif. 

18  Monestier  de  Clermont. 

The  country  near  Ghrenoble  is  very 
beautiful ;  woods  of  walnut  and  chest- 
nut abound ;  in  the  distance  snowy 
peaks  appear. 

17  Clellos. 
14  Lalley.     The  mountains  assume 

a  very  wild  and  desolate  appearance, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  vegetation, 
on  approaching 

11  Lus  la  Croix  Haute. 

14  LaFaurie. 

8  Aspres  les  Yeynes. 

15  Serres. 


16  Larogne.  No  inn,  but  a  wretched 
cabaret. 

17  Sisteron  (Inn :  see  Rte.  134). 
131  Uassdlles.      (Rte.    127    and 

134.) 

N.  B.  Additional  information  re- 
specting  this  road  and  its  inns  is  re- 
quested by  the  Editor. 


ROUTE  136. 

LYONS  TO  MICE^  BT  GRENOBLE,  DIGNE, 
AND  GRAB8E. 

This  is  the  shortest  route  from 
Lyons  to  Nice  ;  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  road  is  very  hilly ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  the  most  comfort- 
able as  regards  accommodation.  It  is, 
however,  a  fine  road,  well  engineered, 
and  passes  through  magnificent  moun- 
tain scenery  on  the  grandest  scale. 
The  distance  between  Digne  and  Qrasse 
is  not  furnished  with  post-horses,  con- 
sequently the  traveller  must  hire 
horses  at  Digne  for  the  whole  distance, 
which  takes  2  days  to  perform.  Dili- 
gence (verv  ill-managed)  from  Ore- 
noble  to  Digne,  stopping  at  Sisteron  5 
hrs.  and  at  Oap  3,  m  the  middle  of  the 
night !  From  Lyons  to  Qrenoble  (see 
Rte.  131).  Thence  to  Sisteron  (see  Rte. 
134).  The  road  is  carried  hence  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Durance,  and  then 
alongside  one  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Eleone,  whioh  overspreads  the  valley 
with  debris,  to 

20  Malijay. 

20  Digue  (lima :  Petit  Paris  ;  Bras 
d'Or),  a  town  of  4119  Inhab.,  of  nar- 
row, steep,  and  dirty  streets,  and  mean 
houses,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  culti- 
vated oasis  of  this  desert,  through 
which  the  torrent  passes,  restrained 
within  dykes.  It  is  chef-lieu  of  the 
Dept.  des  Basses  Alpes,  and  its  chief 
building  is  the  Prefecture,  once 
the  Bi&op's  Palace,  a  very  ordinary 
building. 

The  ancient  Cathedral  exists  only  in 
a  scanty  ruined  fragment  on  the  road 
to  Barcelonnette,  and  is  very  curious. 

Pliny  mentions  the  town  under  the 
nameDina. 

About  1)  m.  off  are  Warm  Baths, 
supplied  by  thermal  springs,  recom* 
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mended  in  cases  of  rheumatism.  The 
accommodation  is  very  simple. 

The  philosopher  Pierre  Qassend,  or 
Oaasendi,  was  bom  at  the  neighbouring 
village,  Champtercier,  of  poor  parents, 
1592. 

29  Barr^me  (Itm:  H.  du  Midi, 
tolerable) .     1 750  Inhab. 

25  Castellane  {Inn:  Sauv^re,  toler- 
able), a  small  town  of  2160  Inhab., 
at  the  foot  of  an  escarped  rock, 
on  the  Yerdon,  surrounded  by  preci- 
pices, and  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of 
the  highest  grandem:.  The  road  hence 
commands  magnificent  views  over  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  —  Nice, 
Antibes,  He  Ste.  Marguerite,  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

24  Logis-du-Pin. 

22  Nans. 

18  Orasse,  Inn:  H.  des  Ministres, 
comfortable ;  best  between  Nice  and 
Grenoble.  Grasse  (12,888  Inhab.)  has, 
after  Paris,  the  most  extensive  manu- 
facture of  perfiunery  in  France,  made 
from  the  flowers,  roses.  &c.,  which 
flourish  in  its  neighbourhood,  favoured 
by  the  mild  climate.  Some  of  the 
nursery -gardens  near  Cannes  (10  m.  S.) 
produce  annually  200,000  frs. -worth  of 
flowers  of  orange,  lemon,  heliotrope, 
hyacinth,  which  are  sent  to  Grasse  to 
supply  its  distilleries.  The  views  of 
the  Alps  from  its  Public  Walks  are  very 
striking  ;  so  is  thai,  from  the  high 
road.     It  is  a  drive  of  6  hrs.  by 


23  k.  Antibes  to 

24  Nice. 


Rte.  129. 


ROUTE  137. 

GRENOBLE  TO  BRIAN9ON,  BT  BOUBQ 
d'oYBANS  AMD  THE  COL  DE  LAUTE- 
RET,  AMD  Br  THE  MONT  OEN^VBE  TO 
6U8A. — EXCOBSION  UP  THE  VAL  ST. 
CHRI8TOPHE. 

To  Brian9on  is  about  50  £ng.  m. 

This  magnificent  carriage*road,begun 
by  Napoleon  in  1804,  has  been  many 
years  in  progress,  under  the  direction 
of  the  meritorious  engineer  of  Mont 
Cenis,  M.  Dausse,  but,  owing  to  the 
extent  and  difficulty  of  the  works  to 
be  executed,  it  was  not  completed 
until  1851.  Between  Brian^on  and 
Grenoble  diligences  run  daily;  and  it 
is  practicable  for  the  whole  distance, 


with  a  light  carnage,  when  the  ground 
is  clear  of  snow.  The  accommodation 
on  the  way,  as  yet,  is  bad.  "  It 
abounds  with  some  of  the  finest  scene* 
in  the  Alps.*' 

As  &r  as  Yizille  the  road  is  the 
same  as  Rte.  134,  but,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Romanohe,  it  adheres  to 
its  rt.  bank,  and  enters  a  narrow  and 
finely-wooded  glen,  threaded  by  the 
river  for  many  miles,  called  Combe  de 
Gavet. 

In  1081,  a  landslip,  or  tall  of  a 
mountain,  washed  down  by  the  fury 
of  the  torrents,  formed  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  earth  at  the  upper  end  of 
this  defile  as  to  dam  up  the  river  Ro- 
nianche  until  it  fonned  a  lake,  which 
covered  the  entire  plain  of  Bouiig 
d'Oysans,  and  rose  to  a  height  of  60  or 
80  ft.  It  lasted  for  two  centuries 
until  1229,  when  the  dyke  burst,  and 
the  emancipated  flood  swept  all  before 
it,  cultivated  lands  and  villages,  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Grenoble,  part  of  which 
it  also  destroyed. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  combe, 
where  the  valiev  opens  out,  the  river 
Olle  flows  into  the  Romanche  from  the 
N.  [A  few  miles  up  it  are  the  iron- 
foundries  of  AUemont  and  the  lead 
and  silver  mine  of  Chalanche.  At  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  Allemont  a  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  pass  leads  across  to 
the  Sept  LaitXf  7  small  lakes,  one  of  the 
"wonders"  of  Dauphine,  abounding 
in  trout.  From  the  Sept  Laux  you 
descend  to  the  iron-mines  and  Batfaa 
of  Allevard  in  the  valley  of  the  Is^re 
(Rte.  132).] 

Bourg  dOysans,  7^  leagues  {Inns: 
very  bad :  Poste,  civil ;— Chez  Manuel 
— f  Etoile),  a  town  of  3052  Inhab.,  pos- 
sessing a  manufacture  of  cotton.  It 
lies  in  a  swampy  flat  more  than  a  mile 
broad,  hemmed  in  by  rocky  precipices 
of  great  height,  in  the  fiice  of  which 
is  the  gold-mine  of  La  Qardelle.  Bourg 
d'Oysans  is  about  42  Eng.  m.  distant 
from  Brian^on.  AftUes  may  be  hired 
here. 

["  An  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Boui^  d'Oysans  to  La  Bc- 
rarde,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  St.  Christophe,  10  hours'  walk  from 
the  Bourg.    The  only  good  Inn  on  the 
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whole  route  is  at  the  finely  situated 
village  of  Yenos,  2  hra.  ride  from  Bouig 
d'Oysans,  where  there  are  tolerable 
quarters,  very  clean  ;  civil  landlord. 
No  meat  to  be  had,  except  perhaps 
chamois.  Qood  mules  are  kept  here. 
Start  early,  for  it  takes  2  good  hours 
to  St.  Christophe,  and  at  least  3 
more**to  Berarde,  and  the  same  to 
return,  as  the  road  is  very  rough, 
and  in  places  like  a  staircase.  Between 
the  2  hamlets  a  mountain  has  fallen  in 
pieces,  nearly  filling  the  valley  with 
huge  fragments  through  which  the 
path  and  the  river  wind.  La  Berarde 
ues  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Pelvouz,  the 
highest  mountain  in  France,  or  in  the 
S.  Alps;  its  loftiest  summit — the  Point 
d'Arcines  or  des  Ecrins — being  13,123 
ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  scenery 
of  the  whole  valley,  and  especially  at 
and  above  La  Berarde,  may  vie  in 
grandeur  and  savage  sterility  with  any 
in  the  Alps.  The  valley  is  little  known, 
but  a  day  devoted  to  visiting  it  will  be 
remembered  with  gratification  by  the 
lover  of  sublime  scenery."  FromVenos 
you  may  reach  Le  Dauphin,  if  about 
to  cross  the  Lauteret,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  Bourg  d'Oysans  (thus  sav- 
ing a  very  long  detour),  by  the  Col  de 
Mont  Lens,  4.hrB.  ride.  The  Col  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view,  and  is  a  gai-den 
of  flowers  and  herbs,  which  are  gathered 
in  summer  by  the  peasants  and  sold  to 
the  druggists,  being  carried  as  far  as 
Paris."] 

A  cheir  might  be  hired  at  Bourg 
d'Oysans  to  cross  the  Lauteret  to  Bri- 
an^on  for  18  or  20  fr.,  in  12  or  14  hrs. 
About  3  m.  above  Bourg  d'Oysans  the 
plain  terminates,  and  the  Veneon, 
coming  from  the  1.,  pours  itself  into 
the  Romanche.  Between  these  2 
streams  rises  the  snowy  Mont  de  Lens. 
The  road  is  carried  along  a  tremendous 
gorge  called  Les  Infemets,  on  the  N. 
side  of  this  mountain,  through  which 
the  Romanche  forces  its  way,  by  ter- 
races and  tunnels  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rocks.  Two  very  long  tunnels  have 
thus  been  formed  for  the  passage  of 
the  road.  The  first  of  these,  more 
than  234  yards  long,  and  very  wide 
and  high,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
the  kind  in  the  Alps. 


The  gorge  of  Infemets  is  succeeded 
by  a  sterile  upland  valley,  strewn  with 
rocks.  A  little  above  this,  on  the  I., 
is  a  fine  waterfall,  called  Le  Saut  de  la 
Pucelle,  The  road  is  completed,  and 
fit  for  carriages,  with  the  exception  of 
some  cuttings  near  the  mouth  of  Les 
Infemets,  as  far  as 

Le  Dauphin  (4  leagues),  where  is  a 
tolerable  Inn,  in  a  bare  and  dreary  situ- 
ation, with  scarce  a  habitation  around. 

Between  Le  Dauphin  and  La  Qrave 
a  stupendous  narrow  gorge  is  traversed 
by  the  Romanche,  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  grandeur  and  utter 
nakedness  of  the  precipices  of  gneiss 
which  form  its  sides.  It  is  called  Za 
Combe  de  Malval.  These  precipices  . 
are  the  escarpments  of  vast  moun- 
tains covered  over  with  eternal  snow 
and  glaciers,  which  terminate  at  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the 
combe;  and  numerous  streams  de- 
scend from  them  in  falls  across  the  road. 

At  the  end  of  the  gorge  de  Malval 
the  road  ceases,  or  was  not  made 
passable  for  carriages  in  1849.  The 
passengers  by  the  diligence  walk  from 
the  one  to  the  other  (1^  hour), 
where  a  fresh  vehicle  takes  them  on. 

We  pass  from  the  D^pt.  d'ls^re 
into  that  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  about 
a  mile  before  reaching  the  miserable 
village  of  La  Qrave,  grandly  situated 
on  a  projecting  rock,  backed  on  the 
S.  by  vast  snowy  heights.  There  is 
a  small  and  tolerably  clean  cabaret  at 
La  Qrave.  The  church  is  worth 
looking  at,  and  the  view  from  it  is 
splendid.  [A  long  day's  walk  leads 
hence  over  the  Coi  des  Infemets,  a 
wild  and  high  but  not  difficult  pass, 
to  St.  Jean  MamienncJ 

There  are  copper-mmes  worked  in 
the  apparently  inaccessible  cliffis  above 
La  Qrave;  the  ore  is  sent  down  through 
wooden  tubes  attached  to  the  face  of 
the  rocks,  and  includes  fine  crystals  of 
copper.  A  steep  ascent  succeeds  over 
a  crumbling,  black,  slaty  limestone. 
The  Olacier  of  La  Grave  is  in  full  view, 
while  the  Romanche  dashes  down  in 
a  fine  fall  into  the  depths  below. 

Yillars  d'Ar^ne  (4  leagues),  another 
wretched  village,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass  of  the  Lauteret,  which 
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the  route  now  ascends,  leaving  on  the 
rt.  the  Bomanche,  whose  source  is  in 
an  upland  valley  to  the  S.,  at  the  foot 
of  the  snowy  Mont  Pelvoax. 

The  mountain  opposite  Villars  d' 
Ar^ne  exhibits  a  section  of  granite  or 
gneiss  rock  over  lying  limestone,  of 
great  interest  to  the  geologist. 

The  Col  of  the  Lauteret,  which  se- 
parates the  waters  of  the  Romanohe 
m>m  those  of  the  Quisanne,  is  6869 
ft.  above  the  sea-level,  about  500  ft. 
higher  than  the  Mont  Qen^vre.  Its 
summit  is  covered  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  pasturages  in  the  Alps. 
Near  the  crest  of  the  Col,  which  is 
not  more  than  50  yards  broad,  is  an 
ancient 

Hospice  (2  leagues),  founded  by 
Humbert  II.,  Count  of  Dauphin^. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  fine: 
the  Montague  d'Oursine  (13,133  ft. 
high)  is  a  grand  object  on  the  S.  W. ; 
from  the  glacier  at  its  base  rises  the 
Quisanne,  while  in  that  of  Tabouchet, 
to  the  S.,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Romanche.  The  Mont  Pelvoux  from 
this  point  appears  lower,  because  more 
distant. 

A  steep  descent  leads  down  the 
valley  of  the  Quisanne  by  Le  Liauzet 
and  Le  Casset,  near  the  glacier  of 
Lusdalei  to 

Monestier  (4  leagues),  a  town  of 
2500  Inhab.,  with  several  indifferent 
Inns,  12  m.  from  Brian^on,  having 
in  its  neighbourhood  hot  sulphureous 
springs,  used  for  baths,  and  so  abun- 
dant, that  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  source  they  serve  to  turn  a 
mill.  The  valley  around,  and  from 
hence  to  Briangon,  is  fertile,  well 
cultivated,  and  studded  with  nume- 
rous villages;  the  upper  slopes  clothed 
vidth  fir  woods,  while  the  view  of  the 
course  of  the  Guisanne,  backed  in  the 
distance  by  Brian^on,  and  its  extraor- 
dinary group  of  forts,  piled  one  over 
the  other,  forms  a  magnificent  scene. 

From  Monestier  to  Briancou  (15 
kilom.)  the  road  is  oompletea.  This 
put  of  the  valley  is  remarkable  for 
its  populousness,  there  being  not  less 
than  22  villages  between  the  foot  of 
the  Lauteret  and 
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not  clean;  but  great  civility  and  toler- 
able cuisine. 

Brian^on,  a  first-class  fortress  of 
great  strength,  a  sort  of  Alpine  Gib- 
raltar, commanding  the  passage  from 
Italy  into  France  by  the  Mont  Ge- 
n^vre,  is  a  most  picturesque  and  im- 
posing object  at  a  distance.  It  stands 
at  the  meeting  of  3  valleys,  at  the  foot 
of  an  isolated  and  escarped  rock, 
whose  summit  is  crowned  by  the  fbrt 
du  Ch&teau,  so  named  from  an  old 
castle,  now  demolished.  Many  of  the 
streets  of  the  town  are  so  highly  in- 
clined that  they  are  impassable  for 
vehicles,  and  the  carriage-road  makes 
a  circuit,  and  enters  it  by  a  series  of 
zigzags.  All  the  heights  around  are 
converted  into  points  of  defence;  fort 
rises  over  fort  up  to  the  very  clouds, 
which  frequently  shroud  from  view 
the  upper  works.  Where  the  position 
is  not  inaccessible  through  natural 
precipices,  it  has  been  rendeied  so  by 
artificial  escarpments.  The  rivers 
Quisanne  and  Clair^e,  which  unite 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  town  with 
the  infant  Durance,  run  in  deep  gul- 
lies, whose  sides  are  precipices,  fonn- 
ing  as  it  were  natural  ditches  to  the 
fortress.  The  principal  works  are  on 
the  1.,  or  E.,  bank  of  the  Ciair^e, 
whose  deep  and  savage  gorge  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  a  single  bold  9xc\i,  130 
ft.  span,  and  1 68  ft.  above  the  water, 
constructed  1734.  An  excellent  road 
leads,  in  zigzags,  up  the  abrupt 
heights  from  this  bridge  to  the  differ- 
ent forts,  which  communicate  with 
each  other  by  subterraneous  ways. 
The  largest  fort  is  called  Les  Trois 
Tetes,  because  it  occupies  a  triple- 
headed  crag;  on  a  level  with  it  is 
Fort  Dauphin  ;  330  ft.  higher,  towards 
the  Durance,  is  Fort  Randouillet, 
whose  batteries  are  partly  excavated 
in  the  rock  ;  nearly  2000  ft.  above 
this  is  the  Donjon  ;  and  finally  the  Point 
duJour,  commanding  all  the  other 
defences.  The  different  points,  or 
mamelons  of  rock  on  which  these  forts 
are  built,  all  belong  to  the  Moni  Infer- 
natf  whose  summit  still  supports  the 
ruins  of  a  fort  built  in  1814,  at  a 
height  of  9350  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
From  its  crest  the  Mont  Pelvoux  is  a 
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mi^iufioent  object,  and  the  valley  Des 
Prea  or  De  Neuvache,  down  which 
pouiB  the  Clair^e,  and  that  leading  up 
to  the  Mont  Gten^Yre,  are  well  seen. 
PermieBion  to  visit  the  forts  may  be 
obtained  from  the  commandant  in  the 
town.  If  the  weather  be  clear,  it  is 
worth  while  to  ascend  to  Bandouillet, 
on  account  of  the  view  up  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  Guisanne,  studded  with 
villages,  and  towards  the  Col  de  Lau- 
teret  (p.  498),  otheiVise  the  traveller 
may  content  himself  with  seeing  the 
Fort  du  ChAteau.  The  fortifications 
of  Brian9on  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened of  late,  and  the  improvements 
are  not  yet  completed. 

In  the  town  itself  there  is  nothing 
to  see.  The  Port  d'Embrun  bore 
this  inscription:  '^Aux  braves  Brian- 
(onnois,  pour  la  conservatioQ  de  cette 
ville,  Louis-Philippe  reconnaissant :" 
alluding  to  the  refusal  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, in  spite  of  the  orders  of  the 
prefet,  to  deliver  up  the  town,  though 
defended  by  a  weak  garrison,  to  the 
allies  in  1815.  The  name  of  L.  P.  was 
erased  in  1848. 

Brian9on  has  3455  Inhab. ;  it  stands 
at  an  elevation  of  4285  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  and  may  be  said  to  endure  7 
months  of  winter.  It  was  imtil  1848- 
51  cut  off,  in  a  manner,  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  being  accesible  by  only 
one  carriage-road  from  the  side  of 
(j}&p.  The  Sardinian  government  has 
at  length  rendered  the  Mont  Gen^vre 
practicable  for  4-wheeled  carriages. 
The  carriage-road,  direct  from  Gre- 
noble over  the  Lauteret,  many  years 
in  progress,  has  been  finished,  and  is 
practicable  in  a  light  char. 

It  takes  12  or  14  hours  to  reach 
Bourg  d'Oysans  by  this  route.  A 
diligence  goes  daily  to  Embrun  and 
Gap.     (Rte.  139.) 

The  Pass  of  the  Mont  Gen^e 
leads  from  Brian9on  to  Susa,  a  day's 
journey,  15  hours,  traversed  3  times 
a  week  by  a  diligertce.  The  road 
leaves  the  Yal  des  Pr^s  on  the  1., 
traversing  thick  forests  of  fir,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  2  leagues  of  as- 
cent, by  zigzags,  reaches  the  summit 
of  the  pass  at  Bourg  Mont  Gen^vre, 
a  hamlet  on  a  plain,  6476  ft.  above 


the  sea-level,  on  which  barley  ripens. 
Prom  this  plain,  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  rise  the  Doira,  which 
flows  through  the  Pointo  the  Adriatic,, 
and  the  Durance;  hence  the  verses 

"  Adieu  ma  soeur  la  Durance, 

Noua  noua  aeparons  rut  ce  mont ; 
Tu  vas  ravager  la  Provence, 
Moi  ieconder  le  Piedmont." 

An  obelisk  erected  on  the  summit 
commemorates  the  construction  of  this 
road,  under  Napoleon. 

This  pass  was  crossed  in  1494  by 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  with  the 
army  with  which  he  invaded  Italy, 
dragging  with  him  several  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery. 

The  descent  into  Piedmont  lies 
through 

Cesanne  2  leagues. 

Oulx  2     ,, 

Salabertrand    2     , , 

Fort  Exiles      1     , , 

Suea  (22  m.  from  Cesanne)  described 
in  the  Handbooks  for  Switzeblamd 
and  N.  Italy.    Rly.  to  Turin. 


ROUTE  139. 

GAP  TO  BBIAN9ON,  BT  EMBRUN,  AND 
EXCDK80N  INTO  THE  VAL  DE  QCEY- 
BA8,  YAL  d'aBYIEUX,  AND  VAX  PBES- 
81N1ERE. 

91  kilom.s:56  Eng.  m.  to  Brian9on. 
A  diligence  (very  slow)  daily. 

The  valley  above  Gap  is  stony  and 
dreary. 

17  Chorges  appears  to  have  pre- 
served traces  of  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  this  district,  the 
"CaturigBB." 

After  crossing  a  high  ridge  the  road 
descends  in  a  gradual  sweep  into  the 
valley  of  the  Durance,  which  it  reaches 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  mountain. 
The  valley  hereabouts  Ib  a  scene  of  un- 
mitigated desolation:  the  turbulent 
river  rolls  along  a  furious  flood  of 
dirty  water,  undermining  the  loose 
shaly  rocks  (f  Jura  limestone)  com- 
posing its  sides,  strewing  the  bottom 
with  rubbish,  and  constantly  forcing 
its  banks.  The  road  is  frequently 
swept  away  by  inundations,   and  for 
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Bome  distance  is  carried  along  tem- 
porary causeways.  I'he  Durance  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  at 

14  Savinee,  and  again  before  reach- 
ing 

10  Embrun.  Inn:  the  best  is  in- 
different. Embi'un  (anciently  Ebro- 
dumtm),  an  old-fashioned  fortress,  sur- 
rounded by  loopholed  ramparts,  over- 
looks the  valley  from  the  top  of  a 
singular  platform  or  table  of  pudding- 
stone  rock,  escarped  on  the  side  facing 
the  river,  and  separated  by  a  ditch 
from  the  mountam  behind  it.  The 
Cathedral  has  a  fine  lofty  Romanesque 
tower  ornamented  with  circular  arches, 
and  a  N.  portal,  whose  round  mould- 
ings rest  on  pilhffs  of  the  red  marble 
of  the  country,  the  two  outer  ones 
being  supported  on  rudely-carved  lions. 
The  W.  end  is  chequered  with  slabs  of 
yellow  limestone  and  black  shale.  It 
has  a  tolerable  wheel  window,  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  interior  is  not 
otherwiBe  remarkable:  the  roof  is 
Pointed.  Against  the  N.  door  is 
nailed  a  horseshoe,  said  to  have  been 
thrown  by  the  horse  of  Lesdiguidres, 
the  Protestant  leader,  which  is  reported 
to  have  stumbled  and  thrown  its 
master  in  the  porch  as  he  was  spurring 
on  his  steed  to  enter  the  church,  and 
thus  saved  it  from  desecration.  Such 
is  the  Romanist  legend.  The  image 
of  Notre  Dame  d'Embrun  was  held 
in  great  reverence  by  Louis  XI.,  who, 
as  dauphin,  resided  long  in  Dauphin^. 
(See  '  Quentin  Durward.') 

Beside  the  cathedral  stands  the 
building  formerly  the  archbishop's 
palace,  now  a  barrack;  and  near  it 
rises  a  curious  tower  of  ancient  ma- 
sonry called  Tour  Brune, 

The  first  church  at  Embrun  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  line  of  its  archbishops  is 
traced  back,  uninterruptedly,  to  his 
time:  they  were  made  princes,  and 
endowed  with  the  sovereignty  of  a 
laige  part  of  Dauphin^,  by  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  II.  A  portion  of  their 
archives,  captured  with  the  town  by 
Lesdigui^res  in  1585,  are  now  in  the 
public  library  of  Cambridge. 

Embrun  is  a  poor  town  of  narrow 
dirty  streets ;  the  view  from  its  ram- 


parts  is  striking,  but  the  mountains 
around  are  bare  in  the  extreme. 

Little  occurs  worthy  of  remark  in 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  Durance 
upwards,  until,  after  crossing  the 
river  to  its  1.  bank,  we  approa^  the 
very  picturesque  and  strong  fortress 
of  M<mt  Da*tphin,  the  key  of  the  pass 
into  Italy,  standing  conspicuous  on 
an  elevated  platform  of  rock,  appear- 
ing to  close  the  mouth  of  the  U^ral 
valley  of  the  Gull,  which  here  enters 
the  Durance  from  the  N.E.  It  was 
fortified  by  Yauban,  who  constructed 
its  bastions  of  the  rough  pink  marble 
of  Eygliers,  a  neighbouring  village, 
and  completely  commands  the  2  val- 
leys— ^presenting  escarped  precipices 
on  either  side,  so  as  to  be  almost  im- 
preg^ble.  Our  road  is  carried  under 
the  base  of  the  rock  of  pudding-stone, 
crowned  by  the  fortress,  500  or  600  ft. 
above  the  river,  and  near  it  is  the 
post-house, 

16  Plan  de  Phazy. 

[The  river  Guil  rises  at  the  base  of 
the  Monte  Yiso,  on  the  Piedmonteee 
frontier :  its  valley,  called  Val  de 
Queyraa,  consists  chiefly  of  a  series 
of  narrow  defiles,  through  which  the 
river  seems  to  have  forced  its  passage. 
About  1^  m.  up,  on  its  1.  bank,  is 
Guillestre,  which  was  one  of  the  sta- 
tions for  English  prisoners  during  the 
war.  Above  this  the  valley  is  rent 
by  an  extraordinary  fissure,  called 
Oorge  de  Chapelue,  bounded  by  pre- 
cipices from  700  to  800  ft.  high,  de- 
scribed by  Brockedon  as  **  one  of  the 
finett  in  the  Alps"  Nearly  2  hours 
are  required  to  tn^verse  it.  In  places 
the  rocks  almost  meet  overhead,  and 
the  road  crosses  the  depths,  in  which 
the  Guil  flows  far  below,  from  side 
to  side,  as  the  rocks  present  a  shelf 
for  its  passage  ;  but  at  times  they  are 
so  completely  precipitous  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ascend  the  heights,  and 
go  over  their  summits.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  defile,  about  4  hours*  widk 
from  Mont  Dauphin,  is  the  castie  of 
QueyraSf  an  ancient  feudal  stronghold 
of  the  seigneurs  of  Chateau- Ville- 
Vieille,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  mon- 
strous rock,  which  seems  to  have  been  ,  ^ 
detached  from  the  neighbouring  peak     A| 
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in  order  to  guard  the  passage.  It  is 
now  converted  into  a  military  post, 
and  is  occupied  by  a  company  of  in- 
fantry. A  tolerable  inn  here,  chez 
Bosi. 

Two  passes,  the  Col  des  Hayes  and 
Col  d'Isoard,  lead  N.  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Brian9on. 

In  the  remote  valleys  around  Quey- 
ras  the  Protestants  are  very  numer- 
ous, especially  in  the  Val  d'ArvieJtx, 
reached  by  a  rough  road  branching 
off  on  the  1.  about  1 J  m.  below  Chateau 
Queyras  ;  as  well  as  in  the  Commune 
of  Molines,  and  its  hamlets,  St.  Veran, 
Pierre  Grosse,  and  Fousillarde.  They 
have  churches  at  Arvieuz,  St.  Veran, 
'  and  Fousillarde,  in  all  of  which  service 
is  performed  once  in  3  weeks  by  a 
minister  who  resides  for  a  week  in 
each  parish  alternately. 

Felix  'NefTa  residence  was  at  La 
Chalp,  in  the  Val  d'Arvieuz,  above 
the  village  of  that  name  ;  a  foot  path 
runs  thence  over  the  mountains  to 
Brian^ou.  St.  Veran,  where  he  had 
•also  a  small  Protestant  flock,  is  situ- 
ated in  another  valley,  8  or  10  m.  to 
the  S.  of  ChAteau  Queyras,  on  the 
very  vei^ge  of  vegetation  :  it  is  the 
loftiest  human  habitation  in  France, 
6692  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
neai^est  towards  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Viso.  Neff  said  of  it  that  it 
was  ''the  highest  and  consequently 
the  most  pious  village  in  the  Vfil 
Queyras." 

About  2  m.  above  Queyras  is  Abries, 
where  the  Quil  bends  to  the  S.E.  to- 
wards the  Monte  Viso,  whose  unsealed 
peak  formJB  a  striking  object  amidst 
the  wild  and  savage  scenery  of  this 
upland  valley,  here  contracted  and 
strewn  with  rocks.  It  is  very  grand, 
and  well  worth  exploring,  not  only  on 
its  own  account,  but  because  through 
the  two  passes  issuing  out  over  the 
mountains  at  its  head  most  interesting 
excursions  may  be  made  into  Pied- 
mont. 

a.  The  Col  de  la  Cfois  leads  from 
the  %dllage  Histolas  and  Monta  (French 
custom-house)  to  the  Protestant  valleys 
of  the  Vaudois,  and  their  capital  La 
Tour. 

6.  The  Col  de  Viso  conducts  from 


La  Chalp,  a  hamlet  1^  m.  above 
Monta,  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Guil, 
by  a  path  only  practicable  on  foot,  in 
5  hours,  from  Abries  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  10,150  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  whence  the  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Po  and  plains  of  Piedmont,  com- 
prising an  horizon  of  100  m.,  "is  one 
of  the  mosi  magnificent  in  the  world." 
— B.  The  traveller  may  enter  Italy 
by  the  Col  de  Viso,  and  return  by  La 
Tour  and  Col  de  la  Croix.  The  routes 
are  described  in  the  Handbook  for 
Switzerland.] 

From  Mont  Dauphin  to  Brianyon 
the  road  constantly  follows  the  course 
of  the  Durance,  sometimes  on  a  level 
with  it,  at  others  at  an  elevation  of 
many  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
river  runs  for  a  long  distance  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gash,  whose  sides, 
rarely  susceptible  of  cultivation,  slope 
at  a  very  high  angle. 

[About  6  m.  above  Mont  Dauphin, 
near  the  village  of  La  Roche,  prettily 
situated  beside  a  small  lake,  a  long 
timber  bridge  crosses  the  Durance,  and 
an  abrupt  shepherd's  path,  scaling  the 
mountain,  leads  up  into  the  Val  Fres- 
sini^,  the  poor  Alpine  valley  once 
blessed  by  the  ministering  care  of 
Felix  Nefi^  and  which  now  serves  as 
his  last  resting-place.  **  The  path 
creeps  up  the  mountain  in  an  oblique 
dhnection,  and  then  over  some  rugged 
ground  leads  to  a  defile  through  which 
a  torrent  rushes,  bordered  on  each  side 
by  groups  of  cottages,  crossed  by  an 
Alpine  bridge,  below  which  is  a  ca9> 
cade.  This  hamlet  is  Palons,  and  the 
torrent,  called  the  Rimasse,  is  the 
guide  which  conducts  to  the  Val  FVes« 
sini^re.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
way.  The  villages  passed  are  Fres- 
sim^re,  whence  the  valley  is  named  (1 
league),  in  a  lovely  fertile  vale,  pro- 
ducing grain  of  several  kinds  and  fruit- 
trees  :  Violins  (1  league)  ;  hei-e  is  a 
Protestant  church,  built  by  Neff,  to 
which  a  tower  has  lately  been  added  : 
Minsas  (2  m.).  Then  comes  the  toil- 
some, rough,  and  clambering  path, 
through  a  country  perfectly  savage 
and  appalling,  to  Dormilleuse  (3  m., 
or  5  leagues  from  La  Roche),  a  miser- 
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able  Tillage  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
glaciers,  constructed  like  an  eagle's 
nest  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  the 
most  repulsive,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
habitable  spots  of  Europe.  Nature  is 
here  stem  and  terrible,  offering  no- 
thing to  repay  the  traveller  but  the 
satii^action  of  planting  his  foot  on  the 
rock  which  has  been  halloaed  as  the 
asylum  of  Christians  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy.  It  consists  of 
a  few  poor  detached  huts,  from  which 
fresh  air,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  are 
all  banished  ;  some  without  chimneys 
or  glazed  windows,  others  consisting  of 
a  mere  miserable  kitchen  and  stable, 
seldom  cleaned  out  more  than  once  a 
year,  where  the  inhabitants  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  along  with 
their  cattle,  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth. 
Their  few  sterile  fields  hang  over  pre- 
cipices, and  are  partly  covered  with 
blocks  of  granite.  In  some  seasons 
even  rye  will  not  ripen.  Many  of  the 
pasturages  are  inaccessible  to  cattle, 
and  scarcely  safe  for  sheep.  Yet  in 
this  gloomy  spot  did  the  virtuous  Pro- 
testant pastor,  Felix  Neff,  sit  himself 
down,  because  his  services  seemed 
here  to  be  most  required,  where  he 
had  everything  to  teach,  even  to  the 
planting  of  a  potato." — CrtV/y'a  Memoir 
of  Neff. 

A  mountain  pass  leads  over  the 
Col  SOrcih-ey  at  the  head  of  the  Val 
Fressini&re,  into  the  valley  of  Champ- 
saur,  traversed  by  the  Drac.  (Rte. 
134.) 

Near  Palons  are  several  caves  in  the 
rocks,  which  served  the  inhabitants  in 
time  of  persecution  as  places  of  refuge 
and  of  worship  :  one  of  them  is  called 
aiesia  (L'Eglise).] 


17  La  Bessee.  Near  this  a  step  or 
rise  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Du- 
rance, which  seems  barred  by  a  high 
bank  or  natural  dam.  Up  this  the 
road  to  Brian9on  toils  in  zigzags.  A 
little  above  La  Bessie  the  ruins  of  an 
embattled  wall  are  visible,  running 
across  the  valley  from  either  bank  of 


the  Durance  to  the  summit  of  the 
heights  commanding  it  on  the  rt.  and 
1.,  evidently  designed  to  close  the 
passage  up,  and  check  the  incursions  of 
a  people  from  the  S. 

[Nearly  opposite  La  Bess^  to  the 
N.W.  opens  out  the  Yal  Louise,  which 
terminates  in  the  ghciers  and  peaks 
of  the  Mont  Pelvoux,  whose  top  rises 
13,468  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  ''The 
poor  village  called  La  VUle  de  Vat 
Lomae  is  the  chief  place.  Its  environs 
are  very  picturesque.  The  valley 
branches  into  two  :  that  on  the  rt. 
leads  to  Mt.  Pelvoux  ;  threugh  it  2 
French  engineers  most  nearly  attained 
the  summit,  but  not  quite.  By  the 
other  branch  there  is  a  difficult  pass 
into  the  Val  Godemar,  oalled  Col  de 
Celar."— Pr.  F, 

Within  this  valley  is  a  cavern  called 
Baume  des  Vaudois,  from  a  number 
of  those  unfortunate  professors  of  an 
ancient  faith,  who  concealed  them- 
selves within  it  in  1488,  carrying  with 
them  their  children,  and  as  much  food 
as  they  could  collect,  relying  on  its 
inaccessible  position,  and  the  suows 
around,  for  their  defence.  When  the 
officer  despatched  by  Charles  YIII. 
arrived  with  his  soldiers  in  the  valley, 
none  of  its  inhabitants  were  found  ; 
but  at  length  tracing  out  their  hiding- 
place,  he  commanded  a  great  quantitv 
of  wood  to  be  set  fire  to  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  to  bum  or  smoke  them  out. 
''Some  were  slain  in  attempting  to 
escape,  others  threw  themselves  head- 
long on  the  rocks  below,  others  were 
smothered  ;  there  were  afterwards 
found  within  the  caverns  400  infants 
stifled  in  the  arms  of  their  dead 
mothers.  It  is  believed  as  a  certain 
fact  that  3000  persons  perished  on 
that  occasion  in  this  valley." — QUlifs 
Mem,  of  Neff, 

Above  this  the  valley  is  more 
wooded,  while  'low  down  little  patches 
are  cleared  of  stones  to  allow  the  grass 
to  grow.  The  present  inhabitants  are 
all  Roman  Catholics  and  a  miserable 
goitred  race.] 

17  Brian fon,  in  Rte.  137. 
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ROUTE  143. 

UONTEREAU  TO  TROTE8,  BT  NOGEMT — 
RAILWAY. 

100  kilom.  «  62  Eng.  m.  5  trains 
daily,  in  3  to  5  hra. 

Montereau  (79  kilom.  from  Paris)  is 
described  in  Rte.  106.  A  single  line 
of  railway  was  finished  and  opened  to 
traffic  1848.  It  runs  up  the  fertile  val- 
ley of  the  Seine  without  tunnels  or  any 
extensive  work. 

13  Chatenay  Stat. 
8  Vimpelles  Stat. 

3  Les  Ormes  Stat.  (BuflPet,  refresh- 
ment room.)  Diligence  to  ProTins. 
(See  Rte.  144.) 

10  Herm^  Stat. 

4  Mek  Stat. 

7  Nogent  Stat,  {Inns:  Cygne  d'Or; 
— Cygne  de  la  Croix),  a  thriving  town 
(3365  Inhab.)  prettily  situated  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  point  where 
it  becomes  navigable.  It  is  intersected 
in  the  middle  by  the  He  des  Ecluses, 
which  is  connected  with  either  bank 
by  stone  bridges,  one  of  which  was 
blown  up  on  Februaiy  11,  1814 ; 
when  Nogent  was  bravely  defended, 
step  by  step,  and  house  by  house,  by 
a  small  body  of  French,  under  Bour- 
mont,  against  the  Allies,  who  finally 
carried  the  place  by  storm. 

Here  is  a  handsome  ohtirch,  in  the 
late  Gothic  of  the  15th  centy.^  sur- 


mounted by  a  fine  tower,  constructed 
between  1521  and  1542 ;  also  agreeable 
loalka  round  the  town. 

9  Pont-sur-Seine  Stat. 

9  Romilly  Stat. 
12  Mesgrigny  Stat.      Coach  to  S^- 


6  St.  Mesmin  Stat. 

7  Payne  Stat. 

7  Barberey  Stat. 

5  Troges  Station  is  near  the  public 
walks. 

This  railway  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
longed to  Chaumont.  Diligences  thithtr 
toBar-sur-Aube,  to  Ch&tillon,  Epemay, 
to  Langres,  to  Nancy. 

Trotes  {fnn:  Grand  Mulct ;  good^ 
clean,  and  cheap)  is  chef-lieu  of  the 
D^t.  de  I'Aube  (pop.  25,656),  and  is 
seated  on  the  1.  buik  of  the  Seine, 
branches  of  which,  conducted  through 
the  tovm  in  canals,  contribute  to  its 
industry  and  cleanUness.  In  the  reign 
of  Henri  IV.  Troyes  had  60,000  Inhab., 
so  that  it  will  be  perceived  its  present 
state  is  one  of  decay,  many  of  its  most 
industrious  citizens  having  been  ba- 
nished by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  "  This  ancient  capital  of 
Champagne,  in  which  the  peculiar  pro- 
vincial character  of  the  *  Francs  Cham- 
penois'  is  thought  to  be  exhibited  in 
its  most  genuine  aspect,  still  contains 
much  that  is  interesting.  The  greater 
part  is  of  timber  and  plaster,  or  par- 
geting, exactly  in  the  old  English  style, 
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though,  as  in  England,  the  number  of 
these  venerable  buildings  diminishes 
day  by  day. 

•''  The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
flamboyant  Qothic,  full  of  bold  inverted 
curves,  open  borders  of  festooned  pen- 
dants, and  all  those  luxuriances  which 
preceded  the  abandonment  of  the  style. 
The  church  is  374  ft.  long,  96  ft.  high 
to  the  point  of  the  roof,  and  has  5 
aisles,  producing  beautiful  combina- 
tions of  perspective.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  painted  glass  will  here  have 
much  enjoyment,  for  the  windows  are 
most  brilliant  and  elegant.  They  ex- 
hibit the  finest  and  most  delicate  mosaic 
patterns,  which  are  more  rare  than  other 
styles  in  this  species  of  art.  The  cle- 
restory is  here  really  a  dear  story  from 
the  size  of  its  windows,  filled  with  as 
fine  painted  glass  as  the  rest.  In  this 
church,  and  before  the  high  altar,  May 
20,  1420,  was  our  Henry  Y.  affianced 
to  the  Princess  Katherine;  and  on  the 
following  day  was  signed  the  memo- 
rable Treaty  of  Troyea, — that  treaty  so 
full  of  disaster,  by  which  the  victor  of 
Azincour  was  declared  to  be  the  heir 
of  Charles  VI.,  and  his  successor  in 
the  kingdom.  Charles  VI.  was  present, 
together  with  very  many  magnates  and 
nooles,  English  and  French;  but,  above 
all,  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whose 
intervention  the  treaty  was  negotiated 
and  concluded. 

"The  Ch,  of  St  Urbam\a  unfinished. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  open  tracery, 
such  as  is  found  at  Cologne,  but  of 
which  there  are  very  few  examples  on 
this  side  of  the  Rhine.  Marechal  Vau- 
ban,  who  studied  Gothic  architecture 
attentively,  used  to  say  of  this  church 
that  it  was  built  of  coupons/* — F,  P. 

St.  Urbain  was  founded  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.,  son  of  a  shoemaker  of 
Troyes,  1262,  on  the  site  of  his  paternal 
abode,  and  is  remarkable  as  an  ex- 
ample of  great  richness  of  middle 
pointed  Gk>thic,  yet  uninfluenced  by 
the  Flamboyant  style. 

The  nuuriage  of  Henry  V.  took 
place  June  2, 1420,  in  the  Chitrch  of  St. 
Joan,  now  much  mutilated  externally. 
It  encloses  a  well  which  furnishes  water 
to  the  neighbouring  quarter   of  the 


town,  and  possesses  an  altar-piece, 
painted  and  given  by  Mignard,  who  was 
bom  in  the  parish. 

The  Sainte  Madeleine  possesses  a 
stone  rood-loft  (jub^  of  great  beautv 
and  richness  of  decoration,  the  work 
of  John  Gualdo,  an  Italian,  1518.  Most 
of  the  statues  have  been  destroyed, 
and  some  replaced  by  wood.  Those 
which  remain  are  good.  In  this  church, 
at  St.  Nicholas,  and  at  St.  Nazaire,  are 
painted  glass  windows. 

St,  Pantaleon  is  ornamented  inter- 
nally with  statues,  the  best  of  which 
are  attributed  to  an  artist  named  Fran- 
cis Gentil. 

In  St.  Hemi  there  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  Christ  by  Gir'ardon. 

The  H.  de  Ville  was  built  1624-70 
from  a  design  of  Mansard. 

The  Public  Library  is  said  to  contain 
50,000  vols,  and  5000  MSS.:  the  hall 
in  which  they  are  deposited  is  de- 
corated with  painted  windows  repre- 
senting events  in  the  life  of  Henri  lY. 

**  The  ancient  Boucheries  consist  of 
several  long  low  ranges  of  timber 
buildings,  evidently  quite  as  old  as  the 
time  of  our  Henry  Y.  It  used  to  be 
an  article  of  popular  belief  that  flies 
never  entered  this  building,  which 
some  writers  ascribed  to  a  property  of 
the  wood,  others  to  the  construction 
of  the  edifice,  and  others  to  a  spell  or 
charm  of  St.  Loup.  The  immunity, 
however,  like  all  other  privileges,  has 
disappeared. 

"  Troyes  would  delight  an  architect. 
The  houses  are  generally  old  and  pic- 
turesque, and  there  are  several  churches 
besides  those  which  we  have  noticed, 
Troyes  having  suffered  less  than  many 
pUu^  during  the  Revolution." — F.  P. 

The  H6tel  Megrigny  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance, flanked  by  2  turrets. 

Tlie  name  of  Troyea  will  always  be 
familiar  to  us  from  our  Troy-weight, 
which  obtains  its  name  from  the 
standard  of  this  town. 

The  city  has  little  commercial  ac- 
tivity; it  is  evidently  the  centre  of  an 
agricultural  community.  A  new  Canal, 
however,  is  in  progress  to  form  a  com- 
munication from  Troyes  to  the  navi- 
gable part  of  the  Seine,  and  also  to  the 
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Canal  of  Burgundy;  it  will  doubtleaa 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town. 

The  chief  manufiehcture  carried  on  in 
and  around  Troyes  is  that  of  nightcaps. 

Troyee  is  a  very  important  place  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  being  the 
centre  where  various  roads  meet  on 
the  1.  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain  cut  up  by  streams  and  woody 
morasses.  As  a  proof  of  this,  in  the 
course  of  the  wonderful  campaign  of 
1814,  when  Napoleon  kept  at  bay  so 
many  enemies  pressing  on  him  from  all 
sides,  it  was  twice  taken  by  the  Allies 
and  once  by  the  French.  In  the  month 
of  February  the  portion  of  the  Allied 
armies  encamped  round  the  walls 
amoimted  to  100,000  men,  and  they 
required  12  hrs.  to  march  through  it. 
Here  the  first  steps  for  the  Bestora- 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  were  taken,  and 
the  white  cockade  was  publicly  dis- 
played in  France  for  the  first  time  after 
a  lapse  of  more  than  20  years. 

ROUTE  144. 

PARIS  TO  DUON,  BT  TROTEB. 

310  kilom.  —  192  Eng.  m. 

This  road  is  little  frequented  since 
the  completion  of  the  railway  by  way 
of  Melun.  Montereau,  Nogent,  and 
Troyes.     (Rte.  143.) 

The  road  turns  out  of  Rte.  106 
beyond 

7  Charenton. 

14  Orosbois.  The  Chateau  was  the 
property  of  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis 
A.VIII.,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Prince 
de  Wagi'um. 

8  Brie  Comte  Robert.  The  name 
of  this  little  town  comes  from  its  situa- 
tion in  the  district  of  Brie,  an  ancient 
dependence  of  the  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  from  Robert  Comte  de 
Dreux  and  Seigneur  of  Brie,  its  founder 
or  benefactor.  The  parish  church  is 
Gothic  of  different  periods  from  the 
13th  to  the  16  th  centy.  It  contains 
some  pamted  glass,  llie  old  cutle  is 
an  utter  ruin.  The  ruined  chapel  at- 
tached to  the  H6tel  Dieu  merits  notice. 

16  Guignes. 

Near  this  is  the  chateau  La  Grange, 
the  residence  of  Lafayette,  a  moated 

France, 


mansion,   whither  he  retired    during  | 

the  rule  of  Napoleon,  occupying  him- 
self with  agricultural  pursuits;  here 
he  was  visited  by  Fox,  who  planted 
the  ivy  which  covers  one  of  the  towers. 

8  Mormant. 

11  Nangis.  —  Inns:  Lion  d'Or  ; — 
Sauvage.  There  is  an  ancient  church 
and  ruined  castle  here.  (?) 

11  Maison  Rouge. 

11  Provins. — Inn :  H.  de  laFontaine. 
The  ancient  walls,  flanked  by  watch- 
towers,  of  this  venerable  but  decayed 
town,  enclose,  besides  the  houses,  a 
wide  open  space  now  occupied  by 
gardens  and  vineyards.  It  lies  be- 
tween 2  hills,  the  old  town  on  the 
highest  ground,  the  new  town  on  the 
lower  slopes. 

In  the  upper  town,  which  abounds 
in  ruins,  rises,  conspicuous  feur  and 
wide,  an  ancient  tower  of  great  size 
and  solid  masonry,  known  as  the  Grosse 
Tour  de  G^sar,  though  undoubtedly  a 
work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  square 
at  the  base;  but  in  its  upper  story  4 
turrets  detach  themselves  from  the 
centre,  which  becomes  octagonal,  and 
is  connected  by  flying  buttresses  with 
the  turrets.  This  building,  containing 
2  curious  halls  and  dungeons,  now 
serves  as  bell-tower  to  the  neighbour- 
ing church  of  St.  Quiriace,  remarkable  y 
for  its  early  date  and  plain  massive 
architecture  ;  it  is  surmounted  in  the 
centre  by  a  cupola,  and  beneath  is  a 
curious  crypt. 

Under  various  buildings  in  the  high 
town  run  extensive  vaults  and  caws, 
arched  over  and  partly  sustained  on 
pillars :  they  appear  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  ancient  stone -quarrieo, 
and  may  have  served  as  places  of  re- 
fuge, or  for  warehouses  and  cellars,  in 
former  times.  The  two  old  gates  of 
St.  Jean  and  Jouy  still  Uad  through 
^e  bastioned  antique  fortifications  to 
the  upper  town. 

In  the  louser  town,  which  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts  and  boulevards, 
stands  the  ohurch  of  Ste,  Croix,  com- 
pleted in  1538,  but  it  includes  a  mor^ 
ancient  chapel  of  St,  Laurent,  of  the 
15th  centy.,  containing  delicate  sculp- 
tures. This  church  is  much  mo- 
demisedj  but  supported  in  the  interior 
as 
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by  piers  of  primitive  form,  2  of  them 
twisted,  and  contains  fine  carved  wood. 
The  church  of  St,  Ayoul,  a  simple 
nave  without  transepts  or  apse,  in  the 
Round  style,  may  reward  the  notice  of 
the  antiquary. 

The  chapel  of  the  hospital  contains 
the  monument  in  which  was  deposited 
the  heart  of  Thibault  VII.,  Comte  de 
Champagne,  who  founded  here,  1050^ 
an  hospital  for  pilgrims. 

Provins  has  for  centuries  been  ce- 
lebrated for  Roses  (improperly  called 
Provence  roses);  and  though  the  cul- 
tivation of  them  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce has  now  nearly  ceased,  they  are 
still  partially  grown  to  make  "con- 
serve," and  to  colour  bonbons.  The 
Provins  rose  has  a  rich  crimson  hue, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
the  Crusaders  from  the  Holy  Lajad. 

The  2  small  rivers,  the  Durtin  and 
VouEie,  above  whose  confluence  Pro- 
vins is  built,  turn  no  less  than  50  or 
60  corn-mills;  their  waters  are  thought 
to  be  well  fitted  for  dyeing,  and  there 
are  consequently  numerous  dye-works 
on  their  banks.     Pop.  6009. 

The  Yoad  affords  little  subject  for 
remark  until  you  reach 

18  Nogent-sur-Seine. 

i2at/u7aj^,  No^ent  to  Troyes.  Rte.  143. 

At  St.  Aubm,  about  4  m.  beyond 
Nogent,  the  road  passes  within  view 
of  the  chinmeys  and  roofs  of  an  iron- 
forge,  now  abandoned,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  famous  monastery  of  the 
Paraclete,  founded  by  Ab^lard,  1123. 
It  afterwards  became  the  retreat  of 
Helo'ise,  and  the  final  resting-place  of 
both.  In  1792,  when  the  abbey  was 
sold,  the  coffin  containing  their  bodies 
was  removed  to  Nogent,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  Paris,  where  it  is 
now  deposited  in  P^re  la  Chaise,  under 
a  Gk>thic  monument,  originally  erected 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Marcel,  near 
Chftlons,  over  the  remains  of  Ab^lard. 
The  monument  raised  over  the  two 
lovers  at  the  Paraclete,  ornamented 
with  a  figure  of  the  Trinity,  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  Revolution,  1794.  A 
marble  pillar  was  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  their  burial  vault,  within  the 
area  once  occupied  by  the  church  of 
the  Paraclete,  by  the  late  Gen.  Pajol, 


the  owner  of  the  ground,  and  within 
it  still  remains  the  stone  sarcophagus 
which  once  enclosed  their  leaden  coffin. 
The  abbot's  house  is  now  inhabited  by 
a  peasant. 

8  Pont  le  Roi,  a  town  of  2000  Infaab., 
at  the  junction  of  the  Aube  with  the 
Seine :  the  Chateau  was  built  by  Casimir 
P^rier  in  1830. 

14  Oranges.     (Aube.) 

15  Qr§8.  The  country  possesses 
slight  interest. 

19  Trotes.    Rte.  143. 

Railway  to  Paris  by  Nogent  and 
Montereau.     Rte.  143. 

At  Troyes  the  high  road  from  Paris 
to  Basle  (Rte.  162)  branches  off  from 
that  to  Besanfon  and  Dijon. 

19  St.  Parres-les-Yaudes. 

14  Bar-sur-Seine.  Pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  infant  Seine, 
here  a  clear  rivulet.  A  quiet  country 
town.     The  Chwrch  has  great  elegance. 

19  Mussy. — "  The  wine  chan^ter  of 
the  country  now  becomes  very  apparent. 
The  vineyards  are,  however,  principally 
in  strips,  alternating  with  com,  po- 
tatoes, haricots,  hemp,  clover,  alto- 
gether conveying  a  cheexful  impression. 
This  ooimtry  begins  again  to  vary  frova. 
its  hitherto  swelling  or  undulating 
monotonous  level.  Towards  the  west, 
hills  of  a  tabular  shape  appear,  which 
continue  increasing  until  they  form 
almost  a  connect^  chain.  This  is 
the  commencement  of  the  well-known 
CdtedPOr,  of  which  more  hereafter." 
-^F.P, 

1 5  Chfttillon-sur-Seine  {Irms:  Poste  (f)  ; 
—ff.  de  la  CSte  dOr;  dirty,  and  barely 
tolerable),  a  neat  small  town.  A  con- 
gress of  representatives  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  at  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
appeared  on  behalf  of  England,  was 
held  here,  February  1814,  to  offer  to 
Napoleon  the  throne  of  France,  pro- 
vided he  would  be  content  with  its 
limits  previous  to  the  Revolution;  he 
rejected  these  terms,  and,  emboldened 
by  the  successes  he  gained  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  broke  off  the  nego- 
tiations, and  the  result  was  hia  de- 
thronement. 

Marshal  Marmont  was  bom  here,  and 
built  on  the  spot  a  fine  chateau, 

**  The  road  now  becomes  more  hilly, 
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maBses  of  grey  rock,  coloured  and 
stained  with  iron  hues,  starting  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
The  fields  and  soil  generally  stony, 
yet  pleasantly  watered  by  sparkling 
streams.  On  the  hill  sides  many  little 
ancient  towns  or  bourgades  are  seen, 
even  now  strongly  bearing  the  impress 
of  feudality.  Surrounded  by  walls  and 
gates,  it  seems  as  if  not  a  house  oould 
venture  to  stray  out  of  the  protecting 
circuit,  indicating  the  ancient  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  habits  which  arose  from  its  inse- 
curity."—/'. P. 

1 4  ^isey-le-Duc. 

1 5  ^jnpilly-le-Sec. 

15  Chanceaux,  celebrated  for  the 
manufacttire  of  preserved  barberries 
(i^pinettes) .  Here  is  a  comfortable  little 
inn,  where  a  good  stock  of  the  preserve 
is  kept. 

The  Seine  takes  its  rise  in  the  high, 
land  of  the  Cdte  d'Or,  within  about  l' 
m.  of  Chanceaux. 

"The  country  now  begins  to  assume 
a  picturesque  character;  you  begin,  as 
it  were,  to  cross  the  fibres  of  the  roots 
of  the  Jura,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
gains  as  you  advance. 

"12  St.  Seyne,  beautifidlv  situated 
amongst  a  ridge  of  bold  Mils,  almost 
of  a  mountainous  character.  The  town, 
which  contains  about  1000  Inhab.,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Above, 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains 
of  a  celebrated  Abbey  of  Benedictines, 
founded  by  St.  Seguanus  before  580. 
The  church,  whose  construction  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  oenty., 
is  yet  standing,  and  contains  much 
that  is  remarkable  ;  amongst  other 
things,  a  series  of  ancient  frescoes  re- 
presenting the  life  of  the  patron  founder. 
This  church  has  some  peculiarities  in 
its  architecture,  and  the  stalls  of  the 
monks  continue  imdisturbed." — F.  P. 

10  Val  de  Suzon,  so  called  from  the 
torrent  Suzon,  which  flows  through 
the  very  pretty  valley.  The  genend 
aspect  of  the  village,  which  you  reach 
by  a  steep  descent,  -continues  to  re- 
mind the  traveller  of  his  gradual  ap- 
proach to  Switzerland ;  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  district, 
he  will  observe  how  overcharged  is  the 
opinion  of  the  monotony  of  French 


scenery,  even  in  the  provinces  which 
are  not  professedly  mountainous. 
17  Dijon  On  Rte.  104). 

t,^/.     iROUT;E  148. 


iKUUT* 

S  TO  GENEVA,  ^Y  "D^LE, 


DIJON 

196  kUom.  ss  120  Eng.  m. 

Malleposte  (2  places)  daily  in  15  hrs. 

Diligences ;  2  or  3  daily  in  about  1 6  hrs. 

The  journey  may  be  divided  into  2 
days'  posting:  Ist  day  to  Champagnole, 
8  or  9  hrs.;  2nd  day,  Geneva,  10  hrs.     i 

For  some  distance  along  the  road  [ 
there  is  little  worth  description  or 
notice ;  the  country  fertile,  but  flat 
and  monotonous.  As  you  advance, 
the  distant  blue  outline  of  the  Jura 
mountains  is  discovered  on  the  horizon.    , 

17  Genlis — ^must  not  be  confounded   ' 
with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in 
Picardy,   whence    Madame    de  Genlis 
derived  her  title.  . 

A  causeway  IJ  m.  long,  pierced  with   f 
23  arches,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
water  of  the  Sadne  daring  inundations,   ' 
leads  into 

14  Auxonne  {Inn:  Grand  Cerf),  a 
second-class  fortress  of  minor  import-  ' 
ance,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the 
frontier,  in  the  rear  of  Besan9on.     It 
stands  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sadne,  > 

here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  planned  by  Vauban.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Austrians  1815.  The 
pop.  5150. 

From  the  heights  above  Ddle  the 
snowy  maite  of  i^e  Mont  Blanc,  more 
than  100  m.  distant  as  the  crow  flies, 
is  apparent  in  clear  weather.  < 

16  Ddle  (/ww;  H.  de  Prance  ;—Ville 
de  Lyon; — H.  de  Paris;  said  to  be 
good)  is  a  town  of  9913  Inhab.,  in 
the  D^pt.  of  the  Jura>  seated  on  the 
Doubs.  It  belonged  for  a  long  time 
to  Spain,  having  been  the  capital  of 
Franche-Comt^,  which  was  not  united 
to  France,  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Emp.  Charles  V.  fortified  it;  but 
^he  works  were  destroyed  by  Louis. 

The  Parish  Chvrch  is  Gothic,  and  the 
lour  de  Vergy,  which  now  serves  aa 
a  prison,  is  one  of  the  few  ancient 
edifices. 

The  Canal  whidi  joins  the  Rhine  to 
the  Bhdne  passes  near  the  town. 
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[The  road  to  Besangon  turns  ofif  here, 
passing  through 
14  Orchamps. 
13  St.  Wit. 
A^    18  Besarifon,     Olte.  159.)] 
•T^    18  Mont-8ou8-Vaudrey,  a  town  of 
1000  Inhab. 
A  road  branches  off  here  to  Lau- 
'  nanne,  by  Salins  and  Pontarlier.     (Rte. 
150.) 

19  Poligny.    (Inns  :  Grand  Cerf ; — ' 
.  Grand  Alexandre ;  tolerable,  but  arrange 
beforehand  about  chaises.)     This  old 
town  (561 5  Inhab. )  occupies  a  command- 
ing site  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  and 
enjoys  a  pure  air  and  abundance  of  pro- 
visions,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of 
•   vine- culture.     It  was  once  walled,  and 
a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Citadel 
will  repay  for  the  climb  by  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  the  view.     The  first  as- 
cent of  the  Jura  commences  on  quitting 
^  Poligny.    The  road  was  made  by  Ni^o- 
.  *  leon,  and  commands  from  the  summits, ' ' 
j  after  an  hour's  march,  a  good  view  into 
/  the  valley  called  Guide  de  Vaux,  and 
I   over  the  plains  of  Franche-Comtd  and 
Burgundy,  as  far  as  the  Cdte  d'Or. 
12  Montrond.     Picturesque  Castle. 
The  Mont  Blanc  appears  over  the 
top  of  a  saddle-backed  hill. 
j        10  Champagnole.     {Inns:  La  Poste^ 
good^ — Dupuis,  clean  and  reasonable; 
'    mountain-trout,    honey,    cream,    and 
butter,   all  good.)    A  town  of  3150 
Inhab.,  on  the  Ain,  here  crossed  by  a 
high  bridge.    Through  a  picturesque 
gorge  to 

12  Maisonneuve.  A  picturesque 
stage,  passing  from  the  first  platform 
or  step  of  the  Jura  to  the  second, 
f  1 0  St .  Laurent.  ( Inn:  Y  Ecu  de  France; 
very  clean,  and  moat  civil  people.) 
French  eustom-house  on  entering 
France.  The  staple  prodtMtions  of  the 
Jura  are  cheese  (resembling  Gruy^re) 
and  timber;  saw-mills  stud  all  the 
streams. 

Fine  pastiurea.  Soon  after  passing 
Morbier,  the  2nd  ¥Vench  custom-house, 
we  reach  the  culminating  point  in  the 
ascent  of  the  Jura,  and  begin  to  descend 
by  a  fine  road  to  Morez  (Inn  ), 

an  industrious  and  rapidly  increasing 
bourg  of  3600  Inhab.,  seated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  defile,  on  the  Bienne, 
which  turns  tiie  machinery  of  numer- 


[' 


I 


ous  mills  and  works,  where  clockwork, ' 
jacks,  nails,  &c.,  are  made.     The  Srd 
and  last  step  of  the  Jura  is  ascended 
on  this  stage,   passing  fine  mountain, 
farms. 

20  Les  Rousses  (Inn  small;  Poste. 
best),  a  hideous  village  on  the  Swiss 
frontier,  in  a  cold,  arid,  upland  coun- 
try. The  French  Government  is  con-| 
verting  Les  Rousses  into  a  strong  for-| 
tress  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier. 

Here  is  the  first  French  custom- 
house encountered  by  travellers  com- 
ing from  Switzerland.  Geneva  trinkets, 
boxes,  &c.,  must  be  declared  ;  watches 
are  admitted  on  paying  a  duty  of  5  fr. 
each.  # 

Those  who  wish  to  ascend  the  D6l«, 
one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Jura,  on  account  of  its  surprising 
view,  must  turn  out  of  the  high  road 
at  Les  Rousses,  and  proceed  jo  St. 
Cei^e  (12  kilom.),  whence  the  top 
may  be  attained  in  3  hrs.  Se»^wm 
Handbook.  }>&  >?^^<.--    I/^oyV\f>l 

The  descent  of  the  Jura  to  Gex>ia  i 
now  made  safe  and  easy  by  an  excellent  nil 
new  road.    About  a  mile  beyond  the 
douane  vou  pass  out  of  France. 

A  little  beyond 

19  La  Faucille,  a  miserable  solitary 
house,  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow 
gorge,  on  a  sudden  tur^i  in  the  road, 
opens  out  the  celebrated  and  sublime 
view  over  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the 
Mont  Blanc,  and  the  range  of  the  Alps; 
a  view  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  lifetime. 
Long  and  steep  descent  to 

11  QeT  (Inn:  La  Poste),  through 
Femey  Voltaire,  to  i 

17  Geneva  (described  in  Swiss 
Handbook).        '^   t^^p^   ^y^^  | 


ROUTE  150. 


DdUB  TO  LAUSANNE,  BT  PONTABLIEB. 

100  kilom.  s=62  Eng.  m.  to  Jongne, 
t.  €.  the  French  frontier.  I 

A  journey  of  2  days,  stopping  the 
first  night  at  Pontarlier,  8  hours  ; 
thence  to  Lausanne,  10  hours. 

A  very  agreeable  road,  through  a 
romantic  and  beautiful  country,  quit- 
ting that  to  Geneva  by  Morez  at 

18  Mont-sous- Vaudrey. 

16  MouchardL  " 

9  Salins  (/wis  ;  Poste ;— Tdte  Noiri  j  , 
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tolerable),  a  town  of  9000  Inhab., 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  al- 
most entirely  consumed  by  a  fire, 
which  lasted  for  3  days,  in  1825.  It 
is  ronumtically  situated  in  a  nanx>w 
>'<x!^y  goi'S^  ^^^  o^^  ^^  name  to  the 
salt-works,  Salities  Hoyales,  a  vast  edi- 
fice, 918  ft.  long,  surrounded  by  walls, 
in  the  midst  of  the  valley.  The  salt 
is  obtained  from  brine-springs  rising 
below  vaults  of  ancient  construction. 
The  weaker  spiings  are  conducted  in 
pipes  to  the  forest  of  Chaux,  15  m. 
off,  where,  after  being  evaporated  in 
"maisons  de  graduation,"  they  are 
boiled. 

The  Church  of  St.  Anatole  is  an  in- 
teresting edifice,  and  contains  some 
good  woodwork  in  the  stalls  of  the 
choir. 

There  are  quarries  of  gypsum  here. 

The  road  ascends,  on  quitting  Sa- 
lins,  through  a  country  having  much 
of  the  Swiss  character,  abounding  in 
rocks  and  dark  fir-woodis. 

21  Levier. 

21  Fontarlier.  Inns ;  Poste  ;  very 
good  ; — Croix  Blanche  ; —  Lion  d*Or. 
This  is  the  frontier  town  of  France, 
a  place  of  considerable  antiquity  and 
interest,  containing  4890Inhab.,  seated 
at  a  height  of  2716  ft.  ubove  the  sea- 
level,  at  the  foot  of  the  second  ridge  of 
the  Jura,  and  at  the  debouche  of  the 
principal  routes  leading  through  that 
chain.  It  is  the  lotliest  town  in 
France. 

The  road  hence  first  ascends  by  the 
side  of  the  river  Doubs,  and  through 
the  pass  of  La  Cluse,  which  may  be 
called  a  mountain  gateway  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  to  St.  Pierre 
de  Joux.  The  defile  is  commanded 
by  the  Chateau  de  Joux,  sitiuited  on 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  and  nearlv 
inaccessible  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  roads  from  Pontarlier,  Neufch&tel, 
and  Lausanne  unite.  This  frontier- 
fort  was  the  prison  of  the  unfortunate 
Toussaint  L*OuveHure,  when  treacher- 
ously carried  off  from  St.  Domingo  by 
ccunmand  of  Napoleon.  He  ended  his 
days  here,  some  say  by  violent  means  ; 
but  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
climate  of  the  tropics  to  a  dork  dim- 
geon,  so  dank  and  cold  that  the  water 
droDS  from  the  roof  in  summer,  and 


icicles  congeal  on  the  walls  in  winter, 
in  the  elevated  region  and  biting  at- 
mosphere of  the  Jura,  sufficiently 
explains  the  cause  of  his  death,  with- 
out the  need  of  violence.  His  miser- 
able cell  still  exists,  and  has  been 
described  by  Miss  Martineau.  He  was 
buried  in  the  prison  church,  with  no- 
thing to  mark  the  grave,  but  it  was 
bricked  over,  and  is  included  in  the 
new  wall  of  the  church.  Here  also 
was  confined  previously,  *'  dans  ce  nid 
de  hibous,  egay6  par  une  compagnie 
d'invalides,"  as  he  termed  it,  another 
remarkable  prisoner,  Alirubeau.  He 
was  sent  hither  (1776)  by  virtue  of  a 
lettre  de  cachet  obtained  by  his  father, 
"L'Ami  des  Hommea,"  as  he  called 
himself,  and  the  tyrant  of  his  own 
family,  as  he  proved  himself.  Mira- 
beau,  having  by  his  insinuating  man- 
ners obtained  leave  from  the  governor 
to  visit  the  town  of  Pontarlier  on 
parole,  made  love  to  Sophie  Monnier, 
the  wife  of  a  magistrate  there,  and 
eloped  with  her  to  Holland.  She  was 
the  Sophie  to  whom  he  addressed  some 
of  his  obscene  writings,  the  ''Lett res 
datees  du  donjon  de  Vincennes." 

A  desolate  country,  chiefly  of  forest, 
inhabited  by  charcoal-burners,  suooeeds. 

10  Jougne,  in  a  narrow  pass,  be- 
tween high  mountains.  Here  is  the 
French  custom-house. 

2i  Orbe.  . 

l|  Coesonay.  I  Distances  in  posts. 

2    Lausanne.  I 

The  routes  from  the  Fort  de  Joux 
to  Neufch4tel  by  Yal  Travers,  and  to 
Lausanne  by  Orbe,  are  described  in  the 
Handbook  for  Switzsbland. 

PiOUTE  153. 

CHALON8-8ITR-8a6nE    TO      OBNEVA^     BY 
LOKSLE-SAULNIER. 

177  kilom. = 109}  Eng.  m.  Diligence 
in  19  hrs. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Chdlons,  Geneva  may  be 
reached  more  quickly  by  this  route 
than  by  the  road  from  Dijon  by  D61e. 
[202  kilom.=l25  Eng.  m.J   Rte,  148. 

20  St.  Etienne  en  Bresse. 

17  Louhans. 

14  Beaurepaire. 

13  Lom-le-Saulnier,  in  Bte.  159. 
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The  ordinary  poet-road  runfl  through 

23  Clairvaux. 

28  St.  Laurent.     Inn  here. 

17  Geneva.  (2  posts  of  Geneva.) 

There  is  a  shorter  road  from  Lons- 
le  Saulnier  by 

Orgelet. 

Ste.  Clmtde.  (rnn:  Ecu  de  Prance  ; 
best,  but  wretched.)  This  is  a  ro- 
mantically situated  town,  in  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  Jura.  It  has  a 
fine  Cathedral. 

The  scenery  of  the  pass  of  the  Jura 
traversed  by  this  road  is  superior  to 
any  other  leading  to  Geneva. 

Gex. 

Geneva.    (Swiss  Handbook.) 

ROUTE  165. 

descent  of  the  haut  BHdNE. — ^AIX  IN 
BAVOT  TO  LYONS. 

N,  B. — A  diligence  runs  several 
times  a  week  from  Geneva  to  Seyssel, 
to  meet  the  steamer  to  Lyons. 

The  Upper  Rhdne  is  navigated,  in 
summer,  by  Steamers^  which  perform 
the  voyage,  descending  from  Aix  to 
Lyons,  in  8  hours,  but  require  13 
hours  for  the  ascent.  A  vexatious 
delay  takes  place  at  the  custom-houses 
of  FVance  and  Savoy. 

The  voyage  across  the  Lac  de  Bour- 
get  from  Aix,  passing  the  Abbey  of 
Haute-Combe,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont 
du  Chat,  is  described  in  the  Swiss 
Handbook,  and  is  very  delightful. 
The  outlet  from  the  lake  is  a  narrow 
winding  channel,  called  Canal  de 
Savi^res,  traversing  the  flat  meadows 
in  a  serpentine  course,  which  some 
have  supposed  artificial,  but  which  has, 
probably,  only  been  enlazged  by  art. 
By  this  issue  the  Lac  de  Bourget  dis- 
gorges its  waters  into  the  Rhdne,  near 
the  Savoyard  village  of  Ghana.  The 
course  of  the  Rhdne  hereabouts  is 
nearly  due  K.  and  S.,  and  parallel  with 
the  lake,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  mass  of  the  Mont  du  Chat,  whose 
ridges  are  called  Dents,  and  over  whose 
shoulder  Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have 
led  hie  army  to  the  foot  of  the  high 
Alps.  On  entering  the  Rhone  we  have 
this  mountain  on  the  1. 


The  Rhone  has  been  navigated  by 
steam  above  this,  as  high  as  Seyssel, 
a  small  town  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  one  part  belonging  to  France, 
the  other  to  Savoy. 

Except  at  one  or  two  points,  the 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Rhdne  is  not 
very  remarkable.  It  runs  through  a 
series  of  basins,  terminated  at  either 
end  by  gorges  (etranglemens,  t.  e. 
throttlmgs,  as  the  French  expressively 
term  them),  caused  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  hills  on  either  side. 
Below  Seyssel 

1.  the  Fi^re,  a  turbid  river,  which 
drains  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  enters  the 
Rhdne. 

1.  At  Yenne,  opposite  Belley,  is  a 
suspension  bridge,  traversed  by  the 
high  road  from  Chamb^ry  to  Chiftlons. 
A  monotonous  sandy  plain  extends 
thence  to  Ghana,  across  which  the 
navigation  is  difficult,  on  account  of 
sand-banks  in  its  bed. 

The  Rhdne,  however,  narrowed 
within  a  reduced  channel,  traverses  a 
contracted  defile  abreast  of 

rt.  Pierre  Ch&tel,  a  fort  of  impos- 
ing appearance,  belonging  to  France, 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  400  or 
500  ft.  high.  The  river  rushes  through 
the  goige  at  its  base  with  a  furious 
speed  ;  but  the  steamer,  steered  by  a 
skilful  pilot,  passes  safely  over  the 
rapids,  which,  at  the  point  of  greatest 
fury,  are  crossed  by  a  wire  suspension 
bridge. 

The  river  below  alters  its  course ; 
turning  to  the  N.W.,  and  emerging 
upon  an  open  country,  it  is  intersected 
by  numerous  low  islands,  the  resort 
of  smugglers.  Between  St.  Genis  and 
(1.)  St.  Didier,  the  river  Guiers,  which 
descends  from  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
(Rte.  131),  joins  the  Rhdne  :  it  is  the 
boundary  of  Savoy,  separating  it  from 
the  Dept.  de  I'ls^re  ;  below  this, 
therefore,  both  banks  of  the  Rhdne  are 
French.  Above  the  junction  of  the 
Guiers  there  Lb  a  suspension  bridge, 
and  a  castle  on  the  height  near  it. 

rt.  the  ruined  Castle  of  Grosl^. 

1.  Castle  of  Quinsonas.  ** 

To  this  succeeds  the  defile  of  St. 
Albin,  where  the  channel  is  contracted 
to  a  width  of  60  ft.  ;  it  Ib  walled  in 
by  bare  rocks,  destitute  of  verdure. 
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The  Rhdne  is  traversed  from  side  to 
side  by  a  reef  of  rocks  a  little  above 
(rt.)  the  village  of  Le  Sault,  so  called 
from  the  leap,  or  rapid,  formed  by 
the  river  over  them.  They  are  smooth, 
and  not  very  dangerous,  but  the 
steamer  in  ascending  has  difficulty  in 
stemmijig  the  torrent  which  sweejps 
over  this  inclined  plane.  Here  the 
river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  the  central  arch  being  105  ft. 
span.  On  either  side  are  extensive 
quarries  of  limestone,  furnishing  build- 
ing materials  for  Lyons  and  other 
iowna  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne  below. 

rt.  St.  Sorlin,  with  the  remains  of 
ancient  fortifications. 

1.  Vertrieuz,  a  modem  chateau  in 
thft  foreground,  near  the  river,  and  be- 
hind  ifc,  on  an  isolated  rock,  its  an- 
cient castle  rises  in  picturesque  ruins. 

rt.  At  Lognieux,  where  a  suspension 
bridge  of  wire  spans  the  Rhdne,  the 
hills  subside  into  a  monotonous  plain, 
stretching  away  to  Lyons. 

1.  The  entry  of  the  cave  called 
Grotte  de  la  Balme  is  about  K)  mi- 
nutes' walk  from  the  river. 

rt.  We  pass  the  embouchure  of  the 
Ain,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  D^- 
partement  extending  along  the  rt.bank 
of  the  Rhdne  from  Fort  I'Ecluse  nearly 
to  Lyons.  The  Rhdne  below  this  as- 
sumes a  very  tortuous  course  between 
islands  and  sand-banks,  imrelieved  by 
objects  of  intevest.  Nothing  announces 
the  approach  to  a  vast  city,  the  borders 
of  the  river  are  so  desolate  and  lonely. 
The  steamer  at  length  brings  to,  under 
the  fortrees-crowned  J^iughts  of  La 
Croix  Rousse,  at  the  quai  in  the  Fau- 
bourg of  Bresse,  on  the  outskirts  of 

rt.  Lyons,  described  in  Rte.  108. 

ROUTE  156. 

LYONS  TO  GENEVA,  BY  NANTUA  AND 
BGLLEGABDE. 

151  kilom.=93^  Eng.  m.  Diligences  m 
1 2hrs. ;  abeautifuland  interesting  drive. 

A  Bailtvad  is  in  progress  ( 1 854),  pass- 
ing up  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  by 
Amberieux,  St.  Rambert,  Culoz  (near 
the  frontier  of  Savoie,  and  22  m.  from 
Chamb^),  touches  Bell^pu<de,  and 
crosses  the  Swiss  frontier  near  Fort 
TEcluse. 


The  road,  for  some  distance  after 
quitting  Lyons,  runs  parallel  with  the 
Rhdne,  up  its  rt.  bank.  The  river,  left 
to  its  own  wayward  impulse,  straggles 
onward,  overspreading  the  plain  with 
wrecks  of  sterile  sand  and  stones.  The 
slope  of  La  Pape,  whence  there  is  a  ' 
good  view  of  the  river  and  the  distant  ] 
Alps  of  Dauphin^,  is  next  ascended. 

13  Miribel. 

9  Montluel  Stat,  is  a  small  town  of   I 
about    3000  Inhab.,  on  the   Seraine, 
which  is  crossed  on  quitting  the  place.    . 

13  Meximieux  Stat.     We  reach  the 

borders  of  the  river  Ain  at  MoUon.         ^ 

^  1 1  Bublanne.     A  branch  Rly.  is  de- 1 

signed  to  be  carried  from  Amberieux ' 

by  Pont  d'Ain  to  Macon. 

11  Pont  d* Ain  (/n»;   H.  ),; 

a  town  of  1266  Inhab.,  on  the  rt.  baiUc 
of  the  Ain,  at  the  foot  of  a  height  1 
crowned  by  a  castle,  built  by  the  dukes  | 
of  Savoy.     Here  the  road  to  Bourg 
strikes  off  (Rte.  159). 

The  Ain  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  ' 
at  Neuville,  and  its  valley  is  quitted  by 
the  road  at  Poncin,  remarkable  for  the 
ruins  of  afeudal  castle,  in  order  to  reach 

13  Cerdon.    After  3  or  4  m.  over  the  ' 
plain  the  road  begins  to  ascend  the  Jura 
along  the  flank  of  a  mountain,  form-    f  f 
ing  one  side  of  a  gorge,  varied  by  the     / 
pretty  fall  of  St.  Marcellin,  and  by  the  , ;! 
ruined  castles  of  Labatie  and  St.  Julien.  '  ^ 

The  approach  to  Nantua,  along  the 
borders  of  its  lake,  is  very  pleasing,  : 
surrounded  by  mountains.    It  is  about  - 
lim.  long.^'^  ^X 

l9jS^antua  {Inns:  H.  du  Nord ; —  f 
I'Ecu  de  Ftance)  is  a  town  of  3700  '  \ 
Inhab.,  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  ' 
the  Jura  mountains,  at  the  extremity  , 
of  its  lake,  hemmed  in  by  bare  preci- 
pices and  dark  woods.  It  possesses  , 
some  considerable  manufactures.  i 

The  Parish  Church,  originally  at- 
tached to  an  abbey,  is  a  "venerable 
and  picturesque  edifice,  in  the  Roman- 
esque style."  The  entrance,  a  round- 
headed  flirch,  is  surmounted  by  a  cir- 
cular window,  and  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  the  buildix^  is  early  Pointed.  The 
centre  is  surmoimted  by  an  octagonal 
lantern.  Charles  le  Chauve,  who  died 
at  Briord,  877,  was  buried  here. 

The  lake  produces  capital  trout  and 
crawfish. 
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The  scenery  of  the  Jura  mountains, 
through  which  the  road  winds,  con- 
tinues very  interesting  for  the  rest  of 
the  way.  A  little  beyond  Neyrolles 
we  attain  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and, 
descending,  skirt  the  shore  of  the  Lake 
.  Sylant,  about  2  m.  long. 
I        13  St.  Germain  de  Joiix  (Inn :  H.  de 

la  Paiz  ;  clean  and  good). 
,^       At  Chfttillon  de  Michaille  we  cross 
I   the  Yalserine,  and  leave  on  the  rt.  the 
*    road  leading  to  Seyssel  (Rte.  155).   We 
reach  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  at 

12  Bellegarde  (Inn:  Poste),  the 
frontier  town  of  France,  placed  at  the 
junction  of  the  Valserine  with  the 
Rhdne.  Passports  are  here  called  for, 
and  baggage  examined  likewise,  on 
entering  F?ance.  Ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  inn  is  the  Perte  da  Hk^,  a 
contracted  portion  of  the  channel,  en- 
cimibered  with  rocks,  where  the  river 
plimges  into  the  earth,  and  continues 
its  subterraneous  course  through  ca- 
verns neither  explored  nor  fathomed, 
which  it  has  probably  excavated  by  its 
own  torrent  in  the  limestone  rocks,  for 
about  120  yards.  This  phenomenon, 
however,  is  seen  to  perfection  only 
when  the  river  is  low.  At  other  times, 
when  its  volume  exceeds  that  which 
the  subterranean  passage  is  able  to 
contain,  it  flows  along  its  upper  bed, 
open  to  day,  as  well  as  below  ground. 
At  such  times,  says  M.  Simond,  **  la 
Perte  du  Rh6ne  est  perdue  pour  lee 
I  voyageurs."  The  vault  of  rock  which 
,  covers  the  subterranean  canal  has  of 
.'  late  been  partly  removed  by  blasting, 
to  facilitate  the  flotage  of  timber  in 
'  detached  trunks  down  the  Rh6ne  at 
high  water  ;  this  tends  to  diminish  the 
wonder  of  the  Perte. 

The  width  of  the  Rhdne,  which,  on 

quitting  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  about 

115  ft.,  is  contracted  at  the  Pont  de 

Grezin,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the 

;  Perte,  to  15  or  16  ft. 

The  bed  of  the  Yalserine  is  more 
,  picturesque  and  scarcely  less  curious 
than  the  Perte.  It  is  worth  while  to 
descend  from  the  garden  of  the  inn 
into  the  worn  channel  of  this  little 
river,  which  is  almost  dry  in  summer 
time,  except  when  a  rivulet  of  its  veater 
biuTows  into  the  clefts  and  fantastic 
bends  of  its  calcareous  rock. 


The  wild  and  narrowly  contracted  f* 
goi>ge  through  which  the  Rhdne  forces 
its  way  between  Bellegarde  and  Col- 1 
longes,  formed  by  the  Mont  Vouache! 
on  the  side  of  &kvoy,  and  the  Monti 
CJredo,  the  extremity  of  the  Jura>   on  \ 
that  of  France,  is  thus  described  by  J 
Csesar  : — **  Ang^stum  et  difficile  inter 
Montem  Juram,  et  flumen  Rhodanum, 
quft  vix   singuli    currus    ducerentur ; 
mons  autem  altissimus  impendebat,  ut 
fttcile    perpauci    prohibere    po«8ent."j 
Near  the  upper  end  of  this  defile,  com- 
manding the   entrance    into    France,  I 
stands  the  very  strong  and  picturesque  | 
fortress    Fort    de    VEclute,    originally  | 
planned  by  Vauban,  but  ruined  by  the 
Austrians,  and  repaired  since  1824  by 
the    French   government,    who    have 
used  infinite  labour  and  expense   to 
strengthen  this  position.     Additional 
batteries  have  been  cut   in  the  rock 
above  the    lower   fortress,  and  these 
communicate  with  the  barracks  below 
by    a   broad   staircase,  100   ft.  high, 
hewn  ^inside  the  solid  mountain" — 
H,   R'      The    high    road   is    carried 
through  the  fortress.     Permission   to 
see  it  in  detail  may  generally  be  ob- 
tained from  the  governor. 

12  CoUonges.  Here  the  defile  opens 
out.     On  quitting 

16  St.  Genix,  you  enter  Svritzerland. 

12  Geneva  (*  postes  extra  chained),  1 
in  Handbook  for  Switzerland.  I 

;C  {.  5  ROUTE  159.  ,1  i',^  r..  J  S, 

I.TONB  TO  BB8AN9ON,  BT  BOUBG  AND 
LON8-LE-BAULNIER. 

217  kilom.  =  134^  Eng.  m.  I 

Malleposte  daily  in  14  hrs.  | 

Diligences  daily. 

The  road  from  Lyons  is  the  same  as 
Rte.  156,  as  far  as 

58  Pont  d'Ain. 

20  Bowg  (enBresse). — Inns:  H.  de 
I'Europe  (?) ;-- du  Nord  (?).  This  place 
was  capital  of  the  ancient  division  of 
La  Bresse,  and  is  now  chef-lieu  of  the 
D6pt.  de  TAin  ;  its  population  is  8996. 
It  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy 
from  the  nth  to  the  17th  centy.,  and 
was  not  finally  gained  by  the  French 
until  1600.  It  has  neither  trade  nor 
manufactures,  and  the  only  object  of 
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interest  is  the  Chttrch  of  Notre  Dame  de 
BroUf  outside  the  walls,  a  very  remark- 
able edifice  in  the  latest  stvle  of  (Gothic, 
verging  into  the  Renaissance,  con- 
BtructCKl  between  1511  and  1536  by 
Margaret  of  Austria,  who  was  created 
by  her  father,  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian, and  confirmed  by  her  nephew, 
Charles  Y.,  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Her  motto,*  forttme^mfortiine 
— forte  une,  is  repeated  in  various  parts 
of  the  building.  The  architect  was 
"  Maistre  Loys  Van  Boglem,"  and  the 
sculptor  "Maistre  Connid."  The  W. 
front  is  surmounted  by  3  gables,  that 
in  the  centre  being  the  most  lofty; 
under  it  is  a  portal,  consisting  of  a 
flattened  arch,  highly  enriched  with 
carvings,  arabesques,  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  decorations  of  the  inte- 
rior are  concentrated  upon  the  c^o^r : 
rich  and  varied  marbles,  and  peculiarly 
fine  painted  windows,  contribute  to 
the  splendour  of  the  shrine,  which 
contains  the  superb  monuments  of 
Margaret,  the  founder  of  the  church, 
of  her  mother-in-law,  Margaret  de 
Bourbon  (wife  of  Philip  XL,  prince  of 
Savoy),  who  made  the  vow,  which  her 
daughter  accomplished,  of  building 
this  church  ;  and  in  the  centre  that  of 
her  husband,  Philibert  le  Beau,  which 
is  the  finest  of  all.  The  prince  is  re- 
presented above  as  dead,  and  below 
as  dying.  These  tombs,  all  of  white 
marble,  are  the  work  of  an  artist  of 
Dijon  named  Cohmban,  The  carving 
and  decoration  of  the  rood  screen,  the 
wood- work  of  the  choir,  and  the  altar- 
piece  delicately  sculptured  out  of  ala- 
Ejaster,  all  deserve  minute  attention. 
The  sun-dial  in  front  of  the  portal, 
originally  made  in  the  16th  centy., 
was  reconstructed  by  the  astronomer 
Joseph  de  LaUmle,  who  was  born  at 
BouiK,  1732. 

The  district  of  La  Bresse  is  £Euned 
for  its  poultry,  honey,  &c. 

11  St.  Etienne  du  Bois. 

Coligny,  a  little  beyonSl  this  relay, 
is  the  cradle  of  the  illustrious  family 
which  sent  forth  the  leader  of  the  Pro- ' 
testants,    the  Admiral   Coligny.     He 
was  bom  at  Chdtillon-sur-Loing. 

18  St.  Amours. 
*  **  In  fortune  or  misfortniw,  there  b  one 


18  Beaufort. 

15  Lons-le-Saulnier  (Inn :  Chapeau 
Rouge)  is  situated  in  a  basin  nearly, 
surrounded  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Jura,  whose  lower  slopes  are  covered 
with  vines.  It  is  chef-lieu  of  the  Dept. 
of  the  Jura,  and  a  flourishing  town  of 
nearly  8000  Inhab. 

At  one  end  of  the  town  is  the  brine- 
spring,  or  we//,  60  ft.  deep,  supplying 
the  salt-works.  Salines  (whence  the 
town  received  its  ancient  name,  Ledo 
Salinarius),  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  including  vast  evaporating 
houses  for  sparing  ftiel,  by  strengthen- 
ing the  brine  before  it  is  boiled. 

Above  the  salt- well  rise  tJb.e  ruins  of 
the  Castle  Montmorot. 
^  This  is  the  birthplace  of  the  revolu- 
tionary general  Lecourbe. 

14  Mauflans. 

15  Poligny,  on  the  high  road  from 
Dijon  to  Geneva,  Rte.  148. 

11  Arbois.  A  good  sparkling  wine 
is  grown  here.  It  is  the  native  place 
of  General  Pichegru. 

9  Mouchard.  Near  this  the  stately 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Vaudgrenan. 

17  Quingey,  in  the  D6pt.  of  the 
Doubs. — Inn:  La  Poste,  comfortable  ; 
good  fishing  quarters  for  trout  in  the 
river  Loue. 

12  Lamod.  The  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  ChAteau  de  Montferrand  are  seen. 
A  continuous  descent  of  nearly  6  m. 
leads  down  the  steep  hills  forming  one 
side  of  the  goi^ge  of  the  Doubs,  through 
grand  scenery,  to 

10  Besanfun  (Inns:  H.  du  Nord, 
best;  H.  National,  pretty  good ;  H.  de 
TEurope). 

This  ancient  and  interesting  city 
and  first-rate  fortress,  originally  capi- 
tal of  Franche-Comte,  and  a  fr-ee  city 
of  the  empire,  now  chef-lieu  of  the 
D6pt.  of  the  Doubs  (Pop.  35,345),  is 
seated  on  the  Doubs,  which  divides  it 
into  2  parts,  and  nearly  surrounds  the 
ville  haute,  the  larger  and  older  por- 
tion. It  is  defended  by  a  Citadel,  built 
by  Vauban,  on  an  inaccessible  rock, 
occupying  Uie  isthmus  of  the  peninsula 
on  which  the  town  stands,  and  by 
sevei'al  detached  forts.  There  is  a  fine 
view  from  the  citadel. 

Besan9on  was  the  ancient   Vesontio 

iTiAntionAf^   btr  Cimtuur.  AnA   Yiin  ^Afmrirw 
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tion  of  it  is  bo  exact,  that  no  other 
will  better  portray  its  position.  He 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  lai^est  town  of 
the  Sequani,  and  so  strong  by  nature, 
as  to  form  an  excellent  basis  for  a 
campaign,  because  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  river  Dubis  (Doubs),  making  a 
curve  like  a  horseshoe  about  it,  except 
for  the  space  of  about  600  ft.,  occupied 
by  an  eminence  washed  by  the  nver 
on  either  side.  A  wall  which  sur- 
rounds this  height  converts  it  into  a 
citadel,  and  unites  it  with  the  town. 
"  Oppidum  maximum  Sequanorum  ; 
naturil  loci  sic  muniebatur  ut  magnam 
ad  ducendum  bellum  daret  facultatem : 
propterea  quod  flumen  Dubis  ut  cir- 
cino  circumductum,  pene  totum  oppi- 
dum cingit :  reliquum  spatium  quod 
non  est  amplius  pedum  DC,  qu&  flumen 
intermittit,  mons  continet  magn&  alti- 
tudine,  ita  ut  radices  montis  ejus  ex 
utr&que  parte  ripso  fluminis  contin- 
gunt." — L.  i.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
the  classical  description  backed  as  it 
were  by  still  existing  remains  of  the 
Poman  city,  which  are  both  numerous 
and  curious,  consisting  not  only  of  in- 
scriptions, mosaics,  pillars,  and  other 
fragments,  but  of  buildings,  the  chief 
and  oldest  of  which  is  a  Tnttmphat 
Arch,  still  tolerably  perfect,  orna- 
mented with  niches,  statues,  and  re- 
liefs, called  la  Porte  Noire.  It  is  of  a 
low  period  of  art,  and  much  defaced  by 
time  and  violence;  it  leads  up  to  the 
Citadel. 

The  old  and  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Doubs  is  said  also  to  rest  on  Roman 
foundations. 

The  Porte  Tailltre,  on  the  E.  side,  is 
an  ancient  gateway  of  solid  masonry, 
built  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  which  was 
tunnelled  through  by  the  Romans  for 
the  passage  of  an  aqueduct,  constructed 
"  by  them,  to  convey  water  to  the  city 
from  the  village  Arcier,  7  m.  distant, 
considerable  fragments  of  which  are 
still  visible  along  the  road  leading  to 
that  villi^e  from  the  Porte  Rivotte. 
Outside  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  an 
Amphitheatre, 

The  extensive  promenade  of  Chamnrs, 
traversed  by  2  branches  of  the  Doubs, 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site,  as  well  as 
retain  in  part  the  name,  of  the  Roman 
"  Campus  Martiua." 


The  Cathedral  of  St,  Jean  has  a  fine 
Gothic  nave. 

The  other  chiuchee  are  compara- 
tively modem.  The  Palais  de  Jvatice 
was  built  1749  to  receive  the  court  of 
the  parliament  of  the  province,  re- 
moved hither  from  Ddle  by  Louis  XIV. 

The    Cardinal    Granvelle,  the   able 
I  minister  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
and  of  Philip  II.  in  the  Low  Countries, 
himself  a  native   of  Franche-Comt^, 
bom   at    Omans,   spent    many  yean 
here,  when  disgraced  through  the  in- 
I  trigues  of  his  enemies,  occupying  him- 
I  self  with  literaxy  pursuits.     He  contri- 
buted to  the  enlai^ement  of  the  College 
!  founded  by  his  father,  and  he  built  the 
I  Palais  Granvelle,  in  the  style  of  the  Re- 
naissance, uniting  (like  the  schools  at 
Oxford)  the  various  orders  of  architec- 
ture, one  above  another.    The  library 
contains  60  folio  vols,  of  his  letters. 
The  Caf^  Granville,  in  this  building,  is 
the  best  in  the  town. 

In  the  Mus^e,  partly  the  bequest  of 
a  native  named  Paris,  are  assembled 
objects  of  art  and  antiquity  of  various 
degrees  of  interest.  There  are  400  paint- 
ings. On  the  W.  of  the  town  is  an 
Arsenal ;  also  a  School  of  Artillery. 

Trout  are  abundant  in  the  Doubs ; 
fly-fishing  is  little  known  or  practised. 
20  lbs.  fish  are  caught  here. 

Watch-making,  introduced  fix)m  Swit- 
zerland about  40  years  ago,  is  the  most 
important  manu&cture  here,  employ- 
ing 2000  persons,  who  work  at  home 
for  large  houses. 

Be6an<;on  stands  on   the  important 
line  of  inland   navigation  formed   to 
connect  the  Rhine  with  the   Rh6ne, 
partly  by  making  the  Doubs  navigable :       j 
it  was  originally  called  Canal  du  Mon-       \ 
sieur,  now  Canal  du  Ehdne  au  Bhin,  '. 

History. — In  the  vicinity  of  this  city 
Caesar  defeated  Ariovistus.  Besan9on 
was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  person 
1 660,  and  the  possession  of  it  was  con- 
firmed to  France  at  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen.  It  was  fruitlessly  besieged  by 
the  Allies  in  1814. 

Conteyances.  Malleposte  daily  to 
Dyon  by  Ddle. 

Diligences  daily  to  Dijon  (whence 
railway  to  Paris) ;  to  Strasbui^  (Rte. 
171) —the  scenery  of  the  valley  of  the 
Doubs  is  beautiful ;  to  Lyons. 
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164  Paris  to  Nancy,  by  Sparine 
and  Bar-h'Duc      ,        ,        .  51S 

165  Paris  to  Strasbitrg  (Railway), 
by  Meaux,  Chdteau- Thierry, 
Epemay,  Chdhns-sur-Mame, 
Bar-le-Ihic,  Nancy,  Lumfbille  .519 

166  Paris  to  Jiourbcnne-les-Bama, 
by  NeufchdtecM,  Jkmr^ifny,  and 
Commercey     ....  531 

167  Nancy  to  Besancon  and  Geneva, 
by  ipinal  and  the  Baths  of 
Fhmbierea 531 

168  TheFoa^es.— StrasbuiigtoEpi- 
nal,  by  Mutxig  and  St.  Diey, 
— Excursion  to  the  Ban  de  la 
Boche 533 
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170  Strasburg  to  BAle.— Rail- 
road, by  SchUHadt,  Colmar, 
and  MuMhausen      .         .         .  534 

171  Strasburg  to  Beean9on,  by 
Golmar,  Thann,  Belfort,  and 
Monthelliard  .*       .        .        .  53S 

175  ChAlons-sur-Mame to ifetr and 

Forbach,  by  Verdun         .        .  539 

178  Paris  to  Meziirea  and  Sedan, 

by  Saiseons  and  Beims    .        .  542 

180  Raima  to  Luxembourg,  by 
Stenay  and  Longwy       .         .  548 

181  NancTjT  to  Treves,  by  Metz 
and  Thionville  (iJaiV.).— -De- 
soent  of  the  Moselle. — ^And 
Nancy  to  Forbach.        .        .  549 

182  Metz  to  Luxembourg,  or 
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ROUTE  162. 

TBOTE8  TO  Ht^HLHAUSEN  AITD  BALE,  BT 
BAB-SCTR-AUBE,  CHAUMONT,  LANQRXS, 
AND    VE80UL. 

7h)ye8  is  described  in  Rte.  143. 
There  is  a  Rly.  thence  to  Ptois  by 
Mqptereau. 

Diligences  daily. 

The  road  ascends  the  -valley  of  the 
Barse,  traversing  the  theatre  of  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1814.  The 
bridge  of  La  Gmlottidre  over  the 
Barse  was  stormed  and  carried  by  the 
Bavarians,  March  4,  after  a  stout  re- 
sistance from  the  IVench.  Lusigny, 
a  little  farther  on,  was  the  scene  of  a 
conference,  followed  by  an  armistice, 
Feb.  24. 

19  Montidramey. 

13  Vendeuvre. 


The  Barse  risQS  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  old  castle,,  hvali,  it  is  supposed, 
in  the  I3tb  centv:. 

A  ridge  of  high  land  is  now  sur- 
mounted, and  the  road  descends  into 
the  valley  of  the  Aube,  whence  the 
D^pt.  gets  its  name. 

That  river  is  crossed,  and  the  road 
carried  up  its  rt.  bank  as  far  as 

21  Bar-sur-Aube. — Inn :  La  Poste. 
Bar  is  a  town  of  4380  Inhab.,  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  St.  Germaine,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Aube,  here  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge,  upon  which  a  chapel 
was  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Charles  VII.  caused  the  Bastard  de 
Bourbon,  who  had  revolted  against 
him,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
his  body,  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  to  be  cast 
into  the  river,  1440. 

There  are  2  churches  here:  St. 
Pierre  is  very  ancient,  and  its  pave- 
ment sunk  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  ground ;  and  St.  Maclou, 
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which  has  a  curiouB  altar-piece  of 
wood,  carved  and  gilt.  There  is  good 
trout-fishing  in  the  Auhe. 

An  important  and  hard-contested 
action  wi^  fonght  here,  Feb.  27,  1814, 
when  the  Allies,  under  Schwartzen- 
berg,  retreating  before  the  French 
general  Oudinot,  turned  round  and 
made  a  stand,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  French  were  obliged  to 
retire  across  the  river,  having  lost 
3000  men,  the  Allies  2000.  Schwart- 
zenberg  and  ^Yittgen8tein  were  both 
wounded  here.  On  the  preceding 
25th  of  February  a  conference  of  the 
ministers  of  the  allied  sovereigns  was 
held  here,  in  which  the  firmness  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  refusing  the 
English  subsidies  to  Bemadotte,  who 
was  hanging  on  the  French  frontier 
unwilling  to  take  a  part  in  the  in- 
vasion c$  France,  unless  he  detached 
2  corps  of  his  army  in  support  of 
Bliicher,  contributed  in  no  slight  de- 
gree to  decide  the  wavering  policy  of 
the  Allies,  and  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end.  These  reinforcements,  thus 
extorted  from  the  Swedish  army,  en- 
abled the  Allies  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Laon,  and  put  a  stop  to  Napoleon's 
successful  efforts  to  arrest  the  march 
of  the  Allies  on  Paris. 

[At  Brienne  le  Chateau,  1 9  m.  lower 
down  the  Aube,  Napoleon  went  to 
school — a  poor  friendless  Corsican 
boy,  not  10  years  old,  able  to  speak 
no  language  but  Italian,  1779.  The 
military  college  which  he  attended 
was  suppressed  1790,  and  the  build- 
ing sold  and  pulled  down.  At  this 
spot,  25  years  after,  he  attempted  the 
masterly  manoeuvre  of  cutting  the 
army  of  Silesia  in  two,  by  marching 
suddenly  from  Chftlons  and  inter- 
posing his  forces  between  Bliicher  and 
Sohwartzenberg,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
junction. 

The  town  is  named  after  its  hand- 
some CMteaUf  built  by  Louis  de 
Lomenie,  last  Comte  de  Brienne,  with 
the  fortune  obtained  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  fermier  g^- 
ndral.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of 
Bliicher  during  the  memorable  en- 
gagement of  Jan.  29,  1814,  alluded 
to  above.     After  resisting  the  assaults 


and  bombardments  of  the  French 
during  the  whole  day,  by  which  the 
town  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  nearly 
destroyed,  the  Prussian  commander 
was  very  nearly  surprised  and  made 
prisoner  by  a  party  of  French  grena- 
diers, who  burst  into  the  town  at 
night  through  the  park.  He  escaped, 
it  is  said,  by  leading  his  horse  down 
a  stair.  Almost  at  the  same  spot, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  career  of 
Buonaparte,  who  was  advancing  to 
enter  the  town,  was  nearly  cut  short 
by  a  Cossack,  one  of  a  band  who  had 
dashed  unawares  upon  the  Emperoi^s 
staff,  and,  singling  him  out  from 
the  rest,  chaiged  him  with  his  lance 
in  rest,  and  was  only  aiTested  by  a 
bullet  from  the  pistol  of  Goui^ud, 
which  brought  the  daring  lancer  to 
the  groimd,  when  so  near  to  the  Elm- 
peror  that  he  fell  at  his  feet.  Napo- 
leon took  up  his  head-quarters  in  the 
Chftteau,  which  he  promised  to  m^ 
an  imperial  residence  or  military 
school,  to  compensate  to  the  inhabit- 
ants for  the  losses  his  cannon  had 
caused  them.  But  his  promises  were 
not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  How- 
ever, he  left  by  his  will  a  million  of 
francs  to  the  town,  where  he  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  his  military 
education.] 

[About  10  m.  from  Bai^sur-Aube, 
in  an  opposite  direction,  up  the  val- 
ley, is  (or  rather  was)  the  Abbey  of 
Clairraiix,  founded  1114,  in  a  savage 
glen,  previously  known  as  the  VaU^ 
d' Absinthe,  by  St.  Bernard,  then  only 
24  years  old.  It  is  now  converted 
into  a  very  cf^>acious  prison,  or  Mai- 
son  Centnue  de  Detention. 

Its  noble  church,  in  which  kings  and 
princes  were  interred,  not  inferior 
to  Notre  I^ame  of  Paris,  no  longer 
exists.  After  withstanding  the  storm 
of  the  Revolution,  it  was  pulled  down 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Kestoration, 
without  leaving  one  stone  upon  an- 
other, not  even  St.  Bernard's  monu- 
ment, in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
prison-yard !] 

We  quit  the  valley  of  the  Aube  on 
leaving  Bar,  and  soon  after  enter  the 
D^pt.  Haute  Mame. 
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15  Colombey  les  Deux  Eglises. 
About  15  m.  to  the  N.  is  the  C/tdtmu 
de  Cirey,  where  Voltaire  passed  5 
years  of  his  life  in  a  degrading  re- 
tirement, in  the  company  of  the 
Marquise  de  Ch&telet.  He  composed 
in -this  retreat,  'Mahomet/  'Me- 
rope,*  'L'Enfant  Prodigue,'  and 
the  'Discours  Philosophique  sur 
THomme/ 

8  Juzennecourt.  • 

In  the  midst  of  a  country  destitute 
of  picturesqueness,  but  abounding  in 
iron  furnaces,  works,  forges,  &c., 
stands 

17  Chaumont  (Inn :  Ecu  de  France?), 
chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  de  la  Haute 
Mame,  a  dull  town  of  6318  Inhab., 
planted  on  a  sort  of  elevated  platform 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Mame,  and  re- 
taining some  fragments  of  old  fortifi- 
cations. A  square  tower  alone  re- 
mains of  the  Castle  of  Haute  FeuHle, 
which  belonged  to  the  Comtes  de 
Champagne.  Here  is  a  sort  of  Tri- 
umphal Archj  begun  by  Napoleon, 
finished  by  Louis  XVIII. 

The  IVeaty  of  Chaumont  signed 
here  by  the  ministers  of  the  sJlied 
sovereigns,  March  1st,  1814,  stipu- 
lated that,  in  case  Napoleon  should 
refuse  to  agree  to  the  reduction  of 
the  territory  of  France  to  the  limits 
existing  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
the  four  allied  powers,  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  England,  jihould  each 
maintain  an  army  of  150,000  men 
in  the  field,  and  that  Great  Britain 
should  contribute  a  subsidy  of  5 
millions  a  year  towards  their  support; 
it  also  provided  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  other  states  of  Europe. 

There  are  some  manufiictures  in 
the  town,  and  it  had  a  large  trade  in 
the  iron  made  in  the  neighbouring 
iron-works:  iron  is  the  staple  manu- 
fiEusture  of  the  D^pt.  Charcoal  is 
chiefly  employed  in  smelting  the  ore. 
From  Chaumont  a  road  stnkes  off  to 
Bourbonne-les-Bains. 

The  country  from  Chaumont  to 
Laugres  is  such  as  one  would  wish  to 
pass  in  the  dark,  so  few  attrsictions 
has  it  for  the  eye.  The  road  nms  up 
the  valley  of  the  Mame. 

17  Vesaignes. 


A  steep  ascent  leads  into 

18  Zangres  {Inns :  H.  de  I'Europe, 
exceedingly  good;~Poste?),  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  skirted  by  the 
Mame,  at  a  considerable  elevation: 
8303  Inhab.  It  is  of  military  im- 
portance, as  commanding  the  passage 
from  the  basin  of  the  Sadne  into  that 
of  the  Seine,  and  it  has  consequently 
been  converted  into  a  strong  fortress. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Csesar  as  capital  of 
the  Lingonee,  and  its  antiquity  is  un- 
doubted. The  Cathedral  (St.  Mam- 
m^)  is  its  finest  edifice:  it  is  built 
chiefly  in  the  Romanesque  style,  with 
ornaments,  such  as  rams'  heads, 
borrowed  apparently  from  classic  ar- 
chitecture; some  portion,  however, 
is  Gk)thic.  The  portal,  a  work  of 
the  last  centv.,  is  quite  inappropriate, 
and  the  choir-screen,  resembling  an 
arch  of  triumph,  bidlt  1555,  is  not 
much  better. 

St.  Didier,  the  oldest  church,  is 
turned  into  a  Museum,  in  which  not 
only  various  Roman  remains  dug  up 
on  the  spot,  but  also  some  Egyptian 
antiquities,  pictures,  and  a  collection 
of  birds  from  S.  Africa,  have  been  de- 
posited. 

The  only  vestige  of  a  Roman  build- 
ing is  an  arch  bmlt  into  the  town  wall, 
raised  in  honour  of  the  2   Gordians       x 
A.D.  240. 

Diderot  was  bom  at  Langres:  he 
was  the  son  of  a  cutler. 

Langres  is  a  sort  of  French  Shef- 
field, and  produces  the  best  fine 
cutleri/. 

13  Griffonotes. 

11  Fayl-Billot  (Inn:  Lion  d'Or?), 
2411  Inhab. 

From  the  heights  surmounted  by 
the  road  views  are  obtained  of  the 
Voages  mountains. 

13  Cintrey  (Dept.  Haute  Sa6ne). 

12  Combeau  Fontaine. 

12  Port4ur-Sa6ne,  2067  Inhab.,  is 
situated  on  the  Sadne,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  over  which  our  road  is 
carried.  The  Romans  called  it  Portus. 
Abucinus.  The  Sadne  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Gray,  30  m.  lower  down;  but 
a  canai  has  been  undertaken  to  extend 
the  water-way  up  to  this  point.  It  is  a 
hilly  country. 
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13  Vetoui  {Inns:  Cigogne  ; — Ma- 
deleine). Although  chef-lieu  of  the 
D^pt.  Haute  SaAne,  this  is  a  d\ill 
but  considerable  town  of  6061  Inhab., 
posseasing  absolutely  no  interest,  but 
seated  in  a  fertile  country. 

11  Calmoutier,  a  dirty  Tillage. 

A  tolerably  level  road  through  a 
country  diversified  with  woodland  of 
oakj  birch,  and  hasels. 

18  Lure  {Inn :  H.  de  France,  clean)> 
a  town  of  3346  Inhab.,  in  the  midst  of 
a  marshy  plain. 

The  road  reaches  the  hills  at 

18  Champagne,  near  which  there 
are  coal-mines  employing  many  hands. 

The  Dept.  of  the  Haut  Rhin  is  en- 
tered at  Kssort,  a  little  short  of 

14  Belfortf  described  in  Rte.  171. 
Here  the  road  to  Miihlhausen  turns 

off  on  the  1.  (Rte.  17 1 ).  The  distance 
hence  is  18  kilom.  The  road  lies 
through  a  hilly  country,  passing  the 
iron-mines  of  Perouse;  and  from  the 
high  hill,  surmounted  on  quitting 

15  Chavannes,  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Swiss  mountains.  Here  the 
Canal  du  Rhdne  au  Rhin  is  crossed  (see 
p.  614). 

19  Altkirch  is  a  manufactviring  town 
of  3028  Inhab.,  and  a  place  of  some 
antiquity.  Its  old  oastley  in  ruins,  was 
occupied  by  the  archdukes  of  Austria 
when  they  visited  Alsace.  It  is  seated 
on  the  ni. 

15  Lochwurth. 

13  St.  Louis,  the  last  fVench  town. 

A  little  to  the  1.  of  the  road  lies 
ffuningen,  once  an  important  fortress, 
built  by  Yauban  for  Louis  XIV., 
1681,  close  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  but  now  a 
heap  of  ruins,  having  been  captured 
by  the  Atustrians  in  1815,  and  blown 
up  pursuant  to  treaty. 

4  Bale,  in  the  Swiss  Handbook. 


ROUTE  164. 

PABIS     TO     NANCT,    BT    SUZANNE    AND 
BAB-LE-DUC. 

455  kilom.  =  282  Eng.  m. 

The  Railxcay  from  Paris  to  Strasbutg 


(Rte.  1 65)  has  drawn  off  the  traffic  from 
this  road. 

The  inns  on  this  road,  generally 
speaking,  are  dirty  and  bad. 

14  Champigny. 

13  Ozouer  la  Ferri^re. 

17  Fontenay. 

16  Vauday. 

17  Courtacon. 

20  Retoumeloup. 
13  Suzanne    (Inn:    H.    de    France) 

de  la  Hiame),  a  town  of  4016 
lb.  The  church  is  curious;  it  is 
pewed  and  contains  some  painted  glass. 
The  Boulevards  are  good.  S^sanne  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, 1423. 

[About  15  m.  K.W.  of  this  is  Mont- 
mirail,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
dedsive  of  Napoleon's  victories  during 
his  BO  -  called  "  expedition  of  the 
Mame,"  when  his  arms  were  3  times 
successful  in  the  course  of  5  days 
(February  9-14,  1814),  beatmg  Bliicher, 
and  taking  7000  Prussian  prisoners, 
besides  cannon  and  standards. 

Montmirail  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  1614.] 

"  The  solitariness  of  the  road  from 
Suzanne  to  Vitrv  is  most  striking  and 
unusual  to  one  fresh  from  well -peopled 
England.  It  crosses  a  vast,  upland, 
arable  plain,  whose  entire  population 
must  exist  in  towns  and  villages  widely 
separated  from  one  another,  since  there 
are  no  hamlets  or  single  cottages  :  the 
consequence«Df  which  must  be  a  loss  of 
time  and  labour  to  every  cultivator, 
who  must  go  3  or  4  miles,  or  perhaps 
more,  to  and  from  his  labour-field  every 
morning  and  evening." — R.  H.  /. 

21  Fire  Champenoise. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1814,  this 
town  (of  2049  Inhab.)  witnessed  the 
decisive  defeat  of  the  French,  under 
Marmont  and  Mortier,  by  the  allied 
army,  vastly  superior  to  them  in  num- 
bers, but  consisting  of  20,000  cavalry 
and  artillery  alone.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  only  a  short  distance 
off,  another  French  corps,  conveying 
guns  and  bread,  was  surrounded  by 
Russian  and  Prussian  cavalry,  and 
having,  in  spite  of  the  superiority  of 
numbers  opposed  to  them,  bravely 
refused  to  yield,   was  cut  to  piecea. 
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3000  French  fell  here,  many  of  them 
National  Guards .  By  this  victory  Paris 
was  laid  open  to  the  Allies ;  7000  pri- 
soners, 80  guns,  200  baffiage-waggons, 
fell  into  their  hands.  It  is  said  not  a 
musket  was  fired  on  their  side,  the 
day. having  been  decided  by  charges, 
by  the  sabre,  and  by  artillery. 

16  Sommesous,  a  hamlet  made  ap- 
parently by  the  passage  of  the  new 
road. 

14  Coole.  "A  new  hamlet,  smaller 
than  Sommesous.  Between  Coole  and 
Vitry  not  one  house  occurs  :  it  is  one 
immense  open  plain,  without  a  tree  or 
a  village  in  sight." — R,  I. 

15  Vitry-le-Fran9ais,  a  Stat,  on  the 
Strasburg  Railway.    Rte.  165. 

16  Longchamp. 

At  the  point  where  the  Hame  first 
becomes  navigable  stands 

1 2  St .  Dizier  ( Inn :  Soleil ;  tolerable), 
a  very  long  and  very  narrow  town, 
with  6400  Inhab.,  of  a  modem  aspect, 
havingkbeen  almost  entirely  burnt  down 
1775  through  the  carelessness  of  a 
baker.  The  Church,  at  the  N.  end, 
has  a  pretty  and  singular  variety  of 
Gothic  windows.  A  portion  remains 
of  the  old  Castle,  which  mxist  have 
witnessed  the  siege  of  the  place  in  1 544, 
by  the  Spanish  army  of  Charles  V., 
commanded  by  Ferdinand  de  Gonzaga, 
assisted  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  (killed  at  a  spot  marked  by  a 
cross),  who  served  under  him.  The 
town,  commanded  by  the  Comte  de 
Sancerre  and  the  Seigneur  de  Lalande, 
resisted  for  a  month  ;  and,  by  thus 
delaying  the  march  of  the  Spaniards 
on  Paris,  enabled  Francis  I.  to  collect 
his  forces  to  oppose  them.  St.  Dizier 
is  now  no  longer  a  fortress.  The 
produce  of  the  forges  and  forests  of 
the  D^pt.  of  the  Haute  Mame,  which 
b  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
wood  and  iron  than  almost  any  other 
in  France,  is  embarked  here  on  the 
river. 

[About  14  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Dizier  is 
Jomv%He(Tnn:  Soleil  d'Or),  an  interest- 
ing town,  prettily  situated  on  the 
Mame,  stirrounded  by  vineyards.  The 
ancient  and  noble  castle  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  the  cradle  of  the  D^cs  de 


Guise,  in  which  the  famous  "Ligue 
du  Bien  Public  "  was  signed,  1585,  was 
sold,  in  order  to  be  pulled  down,  by 
Philippe  Egalit^,  Due  d*  Orleans,  1790, 
and  no  vestiges  of  it  exist.  The  build- 
ing ca,lled  Petit  Chateau  was  a  country 
seat  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  the  owner  of 
the  town.  The  domain  was  created  a 
principality  by  Henri  II.,  in  behalf  of 
Francois  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  assas- 
sinated by  Poltrot.  The  Sire  de  Join- 
ville,  the  fidthful    servant    and   bio- 

ipher  of  St.  Louis,  was  bom  here. 

«re  are  many  iron-works  on  the 
borders  of  the  river,  the  supply  of  ore 
being  very  abtmdant.] 

12  Sandmpt  (D^pt.  de  la  Mouse). 

12  Bar-le-Duc,  a  Stat,  on  the  Raily. 
See  Rte.  165. 

16  Ligny  (Inn:  Sauvage  ?)  is  a  town 
of  3012  Inhab.  It  has  pretty  walks, 
formed  in  what  was  the  park  of  the  old 
ch&teau. 

9  St.  Aubin. 

14  Void. — Inn:  Aigle  Noir  ;  not  re- 
commended. 

About  24  m.  S.  of  Void,  in  the  D^pt. 
des  Vosges,  is  the  village  of  Domr^my, 
the  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc.  (Rte. 
166.) 

About  16  m.  N.  of  Void  is  St.  Mihiel 
en  Lorraine,  where  De  Retz  wrote  his 
Memoirs. 

In  the  stage  beyond  Void  we  cross 
the  infJEmt  Meuse,  and  afterwards  tra- 
verse the  mountain  ridge  separating 
that  river  from  the  Moselle. 

11  Lay  St.  Remy. 

II  Tout,  a  Stat,  on  the  Strasburg 
Railway.     (See  Rte.  165.) 

11  Velaine. 

11  Nancy,  in  Rte.  165. 

ROUTE  165. 

PARIS  TO  STRASBURG  (RAILWAT),  BT 
MEAUX,  CHATEAU  -  THIERRY,  EPER- 
NAY,  CHALON6-SUR-MARNE — ^BAR-LE- 
DUC,  NANCY,  LUNEYIIXE. 

500  kilom.  =  about  300  Eng.  m. 

Fast  trains  run  in  10  or  12  hours; 
stopping  trains  in  15  hours. 

Terminus  in  Paris,  Rue  et  Place  de 
Strasbourg.  It  is  a  splendid  edifice,  with 
a  rose  window  at  one  end.  This  Rail- 
way, the  Great  Eastern  of  France,  com- 
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municatea  by  branches  with  Reims, 
and  with  Metz  and  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier from  Frouard. 

It  issues  forth  on  the  N.  side  of 
Paris,  between  the  Fauzboui^  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Martin  ;  it  is  carried  over  the 
Canal  St.  Denis,  the  ditch  of  the  For- 
tifications, and  the  Route  de  Flandres. 
9  Noisy-le-Sec  Stat. 

11  BondyStat, 

14  Villemomble  Stat. 

19  ChellesStat. 

Hie  banks  of  the  Mame  are  reached 
near 

28  Lagny  Stat.,  a  town  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Mame. 

37  Esbly  Stat. 

The  winding  Mame  is  twice  crossed, 
at  Chalifert  (short  tunnel,  1)  and  at 
Isle;  and  the  Railway  runs  between  it 
(rt.)  and  the  Canal  de  TOuroq,  to 

45  Meaux  Stat,  {fntis:  LaSir^ne; — 
Palais  Royal),  traversed  by  the  Mame 
and  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  8356.  It  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  its  Cathedral  {St,  Etienne)  is  a  noble 
Gothic  edifice,  begun  in  the  12th  and 
continued  until  the  16th  century,  but 
not  finished ;  its  vaulted  roof  is  109 
feet  high.  Its  chief  ornament  is  the 
beautiful  monument  of  Philippe  of 
Castille,  bearing  hU  kneeling  effigy 
bareheaded,  his  helmet  at  his  side. 
Here  also  are  tombs  of  scTeral 
bishops,  and  the  Monument  of  Bossuet, 
''the  Eagle  of  Meaux,"  as  he  has 
been  called,  who  long  time  filled  the 
see.  His  marble  statue,  erected  by 
the  D^pt.,  1820,  is  stifi;  hard,  and 
by  no  means  successful  as  a  work  of 
art.  His  grave  escaped,  by  a  wonder, 
violation  from  the  Vandals  of  the 
Revolution,  and  even  the  pulpit  from 
which  he  preached  remains.  Some 
relics  of  falm  are  preserved  in  the 
Ev^M—the  study  in  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  avenue  of  yews  in  the  garden 
where  he  used  to  meditate.  A  house 
behind  the  cathedral  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
15th  century,  of  stone,  flanked  by  tur- 
rets. There  is  an  ancient  Jffdtel  Dieu 
here,  and  an  Hospice,  founded  by  a 
citissen,  Jean  Rose,  is  now  turned  into 
a  S^minaire.  Three  abbeys,  numerous 
convents,  and  4  out  of  it«  7  churches. 


were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  and 
scanty  ruins  alone  exist.  A  magnifi.- 
cent  Eopital  General  has  been  built 
here,  and  the  C/i.  of  St.  Nicholas  has 
been  restored.  Meaux  furnishes  Paris 
with  a  large  supply  of  com  and  flour 
from  the  water-mUls  on  the  Mame. 
A  sort  of  cream  cheese  (fromage  de 
Brie),  known  as  Fromage  de  la  Poete 
aux  Chevaux  li  Meaux,  is  peculiar  to 
the  place,  and  is  considered  veiy  deli- 
cate. 

The  Mame  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge:  one  of  stone  which  preceded  it 
having  been  blown  up  by  the  French 
in  1814. 

Coaches  to  Dammartin — ^Villers  Cot- 
terets  (Rte.  i  78) — Coulommiers — Nan- 
teuil. 

51  Trilport  Stat.  The  Mame  is 
crossed  before  and  after  traversing  the 
timnel  (2)  of  Armenti^res,  672  yards. 

58  Changis  SUt. 

66  LaFert^-sous-JouarreStaUC/nn^.* 
EpM^e  ;  France  ;  H.  du  Grand  Cond^)  ; 
a  town  of  2907  Inhab.  (Jovis  Ara  ?), 
on  the  Mame,  here  varied  by  islands, 
in  one  of  which,  united  to  the  banks 
by  a  bridge  of  5  arches,  is  an  old  milL 
Here  is  a  pretty  Pavilion,  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIII.,  which,  it  is  said,  once 
belonged  to  the  Due  de  St.  Simon. 
The  Ch&teau  de  Laguy,  in  the  Faubourg 
de  Condets,  and  the  Castle  of  La  Barre, 
flanked  by  turrets,  near  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Mame,  deserve  mention.  La  Fert^ 
is  famed  for  its  millstones,  the  best  in 
the  world,  quarried  in  the  vicinity  out 
of  beds  of  a  siliceous  cellular  rock, 
known  as  Burr  stone,  almost  peculiar 
to  the  freshwater  basin  of  Paris,  in 
which  it  forms  nearly  the  uppermost 
stratum.  The  stone  is  verv  full  of 
cavities,  formed  chiefly  by  shells,  which 
have  been  turned  into  flint.  The  blocks 
are  extracted  in  cylinders,  by  driving 
in  wedges  of  wood  and  iron.  A  good 
millstone,  6^  ft.  diameter,  costs  about 
48/.  ;  but  many  of  those  which  are 
used  are  composed  of  small  pieces  (car- 
reaux)  bound  together  with  iron-hoops. 
The  number  of  milbtones  extracted 
amounts  to  1200  pah-s  yearly,  which  are 
chiefly  sent  to  England  and  America. 

On  an  island  in  the  Marue  stands 
the  ancient  and  half-ruined  Castle  of 
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La  Barre;  the  height  opposite  La  Fert^ 
18  crowned  by  the  antiquated  town  of 
Jouarre.  La  Fert^,  as  before  noticed, 
means  la  fortifi^.  The  Mame  is  crossed 
by  a  suspension  bridge. 

74  Nanteuil  Stat.  Tunnel  (3),  937 
yds. 

84  Nogent  Stat.  Tunnel  (4),  Gh^zy- 
TAbbaye,  440  yards. 

The  banks  of  the  Mame  are  very 
prettily  varied  to 

95  Chateau-Thierry  Stat,  (/hn.-  H. 
d'Angleterre,  tolerable),  a  neat  and 
pretty  town  of  4697  Inhab.,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  Mame.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  gently  sloping  hill  on  which 
it  is  built  are  the  fragments  of  a  Castle ^ 
which  has  now  nearly  disappeared,  con- 
structed, it  is  said,  by  Charles  Martel 
for  the  young  King  Thierry  IV.  The 
site,  and  the  ground  around  these 
mouldering  walls,  are  converted  into 
a  pleasant  and  well-kept  public  walk,  and 
command  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the 
town  and  river.  The  most  perfect  of 
the  towei-8  is  turned  into  a  powder 
magazine.  The  Church  of  St,  Crispin, 
on  the  heights,  of  massive  pointed 
architecture,  resembling  a  fortress,  sur- 
mounted by  a  huge  tower  and  entered 
by  high  flights  of  steps,  deserves  the 
notice  of  the  antiquary.  In  the  Jitie 
des  Cordeliers  (the  name  given  in  France 
to  the  Franciscan  friars  from  the  knotted 
cord  which  they  wore  round  the  waist) 
the  house  is  preserved  in  which  the 
charming  poet  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  was 
bom,  1621.  A  statue  of  him  has  been 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  promenade 
called  La  Lev^. 

This  town  suffered  much  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  when  the  plain  of 
Brie  was  covered  over  with  uncouth 
hordes  of  Calmucks  and  Lesghian  Cos- 
sacks, having  been  taken  and  retaken 
several  times  (Feb.  8-12). 

The  Rly.  crosses  the  Mame  for  the 
8th  and  last  time. 

The  valley  of  the  l£ame,  between 
Ch&teau-Thierry  and  Epemay,  well 
deserves  a  visit ;  it  is  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  country  of  the  champagne 
wine. 

Coaches  to  Soissons. 

104  Mezy  Stat. 

106  Yarennes  Stat. 


1 1 7  Dormans  Stat.  (Inn :  Lion  d'Or?), 
a  town  of  2000  Inhab.,  in  the  D€pt. 
Mame,  has  a  port  on  the  river.  The 
ruins  of  the  Ch&teau  of  Ch&tillon,  on 
an  elevated  and  apparently  intrenched 
position,  have  a  very  picturesque 
aspect. 

126  Port  Ik  Binson  Stat. 

Epemay  Junction  Stat.  (Fnn:  H.  de 
FEurope),  a  town  of  5318  Inhab.,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Mame.  It  is  the 
head-quarters  of  Vins  de  Champagne; 
the  kinds  which  are  grown  in  the  vici- 
nity ore  distinguished  from  those  pro- 
duced near  Rheims,  as  "Vins  de  la 
Riviere."  Al,  which  gives  its  name  to 
one  of  the  be»t  sorts,  is  a  hill  a  little 
higher  up  the  Mame,  on  its  rt.  bank. 
Almost  the  only  "  lion  "  is  the  Cellars 
cut  out  in  the  chalk  rock;  they  are  of 
vast  extent;  a  perfect  labyrinth,  and  al- 
ways  contain  several  millions  of  bottles, 
a  great  part  of  which  are  sold  on  the 
spot,  wholesale,  at  2  or  3  tn,  the 
bottle. 

"Formerly  wines  from  these  par- 
ticular spots  were  esteemed  for  their 
peculiar  qualities;  but  now  that  the 
wine  of  A'i  or  any  celebrated  locality 
is  no  longer  prepared  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  wine  of  other  places, 
the  general  quality  of  champagne  wines 
is  greatly  improved.  These  growths  > 
are  now  of  value  chiefly  for  admixture;  ^ 
and  a  skilful  wine  preparer  gives  to  his 
wine  a  qualitv  and  character  fitted  for 
different  markets  and  countries  by  his 
judicious  proportions  of  the  winegrown 
in  different  soils  or  aspects.  Thus  a 
light  wine  is  preferred  in  Russia,  and  a 
fidl-flavoured  wine  in  England;  and 
these  depend  on  the  selection  of  the 
wine,  and  the  degree  of  sweetness  arti- 
ficially imparted. 

"  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose 
that  champagne  wine  is  obtained  from 
unripe  fruit.  The  grapes  are  small, 
but  extremely  sweet;  and  fine  wine 
is  never  produced  unless  the  season  be 
most  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  The  summer  of  1842  was  one  of 
the  finest  ever  remembered  for  quality 
and  quantity. 

"  When  the  fruit  is  gathered  and 
pressed,  the  juice  is  exquisitely  sweet, 
but  in  a  few  days  this  is  destroved  by 
fermentation  in  the  casks  in  which  it 
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is  placed.  When  this  subsides  the  wine 
is  vapid  and  veiy  disagreeable  ;  it  is 
then  stopped^  and  fined  to  as  great  a 
degree  of  brightness  as  can  be  obtained 
before  the  bottling  season,  usually  in 
March  following  the  vintage.  When 
it  is  bottled,  a  second  fermentation  is 
induced,  by  putting  into  each  bottle  a 
small  glass  of  what  is  called  liqueur — 
sugar -candy  dissolved  in  wine,  and 
fined  to  brightness.  This  fermenta- 
tion produces  a  &esh  deposit  of  sedi- 
ment or  lees,  however  bright  the  wine 
may  be  when  bottled.  In  this  process 
the  greatest  attention  is  neoessarv,  and 
the  bottles  are  closely  watched,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  carefully  regu- 
lated, to  promote  or  check  the  fermen- 
tation; yet  thousands  of  bottles  ex- 
plode— so  many,  indeed,  that  10  per 
cent,  is  always  chai^ged  as  a  cost  of 
manufacture:  but  in  seasons  of  early 
and  great  and  sudden  heat  20  per  cent, 
and  even  25  per  cent,  are  broken.  It 
was  reported  that  Madame  CUquot  of 
Bheims,  the  largest  grower  in  France, 
lost  in  the  latter  proportion  400,000 
bottles  in  the  great  heat  of  April, 
1843,  before  the  fermentation  could  be 
checked  by  supplies  of  ice  from  Paris 
thrown  into  the  caves. 

"  The  destruction  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion as  10  per  cent,  is  never  con- 
sidered a  loss,  for  the  wine-buyers, 
who  go  round  to  the  growers  and  mer- 
chants to  purchase  stock,  always  in- 
quire the  amount  of  breakage.  They 
despise  the  wine  that  has  lost  only  5 
per  cent.,  and  expect  to  pay  more  for 
wine  that  has  fermented  destructively. 

"  When  the  wine,  after  clouding 
with  fermentation  in  the  bottles,  begins 
to  deposit  a  sediment,  the  bottles  are 
placed,  with  the  necks  downward,  in 
long  beds  or  shelves,  having  holes 
obliquely  cut  in  them,  so  that  the 
bottoms  are  scarcely  raised.  Every 
day  the  man  whose  business  it  is  to 
attend  to  this  process  lifts  the  end  of 
each  bottle,  and  after  a  slight  vibra- 
tion replaces  it  a  little  more  upright 
in  the  hole,  thus  detaching  the  sedi- 
ment from  the  side,  and  letting  it  pass 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  feus 
is  done  for  some  time,  until  the  bottle 
is  placed  quite  upright,  and  the  sedi- 
ment is  entirely  deposited  in  the  neck 


of  the  bottle;  which  is  then  ready  for 
disgorging.  In  tins  process,  a  man 
holds  the  bottle  steadily,  with  the 
mouth  downwards,  before  a  recess  pre- 
pared for  the  operation,  cuts  the  wire, 
when  the  internal  foroe  drives  out  the 
cork,  and  with  it  the  foul  sediment. 
The  skill  of  the  workman  is  shown  in 
his  preserving  all  the  bright  pure  wine, 
and  losing  only  the  foul.  There  is  an 
indescribable  manipulation  in  this.  An 
old  cork  is  ready  to  replace  that  blown 
out,  which  in  its  turn  serves  again; 
the  bottle  is  filled  up  frx>m  some  pre- 
viously purified  wine,  and  again  stacked. 
A  second  disgoi^ment  is  always  ne- 
cessary when  the  wine  Ib  prepai^Ml  for 
sale;  sometimes  a  third;  when  ready, 
it  is  sweetened  for  the  particular  mar- 
ket, or  taste  of  customers:  this  pre- 
paration is  in  fetct  a  second  disgorge- 
ment. But  the  wine  now  gets  another 
dose  of  liqueur y  which  is  prepared  with 
great  care  and  purity,  by  candy  dis- 
solved in  white  wine  for  ordinary 
champagne,  and  in  red  wine  for  pink  ; 
and  the  colouring  thus  given  is  suffi- 
cient. The  quantity  put  into  each 
bottle  depends  upon  the  market  to 
which  it  is  to  be  sent, — generally  a 
good  wine-glassful:  this  gives  it  the 
requisite  sweetness,  and  aids  its  spark- 
lii^  condition  when  opened.  The  high 
price  of  genuine  chunpagne  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  loss  from  break- 
age and  the  cost  of  preparing.  So 
large  is  the  demand  now  for  this  class 
of  wines,  that  many  of  the  wine  dis- 
tricts make  mouaseaux  wines  in  imita- 
tion, under  the  names  of  sparkling 
Hock,  Bui-gundy,  and  Moselle;  and 
even  in  Hungary  they  make  and  send 
8  millions  of  bottles  annually  to  Russia* 
which  country  consumes  more  than  3 
times  that  amount  from  France.  A 
large  quantity  of  wine  is  made  and  sold 
as  champagne  in  fVance ;  and  a  com- 
pany exists  in  Paris,  Cette,  and  in 
many  other  towns  for  this  manufacture. 
Light,  poor  wines,  such  as  inferior 
Chablis,  are  sweetened  with  candy, 
and  fined  or  strained  bright :  the  liquor 
is  then  passed  through  an  apparatus 
which  charges  it  with  carbonic  acid 
gas:  in  this  state  it  is  bottled,  and  in 
10  min.  is  ready  for  the  market. 
There  is  another  establishment  of  the 
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same  sort  in  London.  The  English 
imitation  by  gooseberries  is  well  known ; 
and  lately  a  patent  has  been  granted, 
which  is  worked  profitably,  for  making 
champagne  of  the  juice  of  the  stalks  of 
rhubarb :  but  all  these  imitations  fall 
miserably  shbrt  of  the  real  article. 
The  genuine  productions  of  France  in 
the  champagne  districts  exceed  50 
millions  of  bottles.  Moet  was  a  name 
long  celebrated,  but  it  is  now  more 
than  rivalled  in  fame,  and  surpassed 
in  extent,  by  several  others." —  W.  B, 

Large  quantities  of  coarse  earthen- 
toare  are  made  at  Epemay  from  clay 
called  Terre  de  Champagne^  obtained 
fi<om  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Mon- 
tigny. 

One  of  the  principal  bvildings  is  the 
house  of  J/.  Moet,  the  eminent  wine- 
merchant,  in  which  Napoleon  slept  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Montnurail, 
1814. 

The  town  was  taken  by  Henri  IV., 
1592,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  in  which 
Marshal  Biron  was  killed.  In  the 
hideous  modem  Church  remain  a  frag- 
ment of  a  portal  in  the  style  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  16  windows  filled  with 
curious  painted  glass  of  the  16th  oenty. 

Coach  to  Ay. 

[1.  A  branch  Railway  to  Reims  (Rte. 
178)  divei^ges  at  Epemay,  crossing  the 
Mame  just  above  that  town,  and  tra- 
versing the  chalk  ra«ige,  dividing  its 
valley  from  that  of  the  Yesle  by  a 
tunnel  3450  metres  long.] 

The  journey  continues  up  thel.  bank 
of  the  Mame,  through  a  region  of  vines ; 
the  vineyard  of  Ai  being  conspicuous 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  landscape 
somewhat  monotonous,  the  river  ap- 
pearing only  now  and  then. 

159  Jalons  Stat. 

172  Chdlons-sw-Mame  Stat,  (^Inna: 
La  Cloche  d'Or  et  Palais  Royal;  not  a 
good  house,  but  the  only  tolerable  one; 
— H.  de  Nancy; — H.  de  la  Haute  M&re 
Dieu,  Place  du  March^.)  This  is  the 
chef -lieu  of  the  D^pt.  Mame;  and  has  a 
pop.  of  14,468.  During  the  middle  ages, 
and  under  its  Count-Bishops,  it  ei^joyed 
much  greater  prosperity  as  a  commercial 
entrei^t,  numbering  60, 000  Inhab.  Its 
privileges  were  withdrawn,  and  its  cele- 
brated fiEurs  dwindled  away,  after  the 
union  of  Champagne  with  France  in  1284. 


The  town  is  old;  principally  of  tim* 
ber,  litth,  and  plaster.  The  Cathedral 
was  built  in  the  16th  centy.;  the  front 
has  been  modernised,  but  in  other 
parts  it  is  in  a  rich  and  florid  style :  at 
the  W.  end  is  a  bold  and  elaborate 
gallery,  within  which  is  a  pretty  chapel 
in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
some  good  painted  glass,  including  a 
rose  window.  It  is  360  ft.  long  and 
96  ft.  high.  The  spires  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful open  work,  a  style  of  which  the 
finest  example  is  found  at  Freyburg, 
in  the  Breisgau.  The  Mame  nms 
through  the  citv;  and  on  the  banks  is 
another  fine  Church,  Notre  Dame,  of 
early  Romanesque  architecture,  and 
forming  a  striking  object  in  many 
points  of  view.  Outside  the  walls  is 
the  promenade  du  Jard,  planted  with 
2000  ash-trees  (ormes). 

Close  to  the  Rly .  Stat,  are  the  Cham- 
pagne cellars  of  M.  Jaqueson,  of  Ch&lons, 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  in  France : 
they  now  hold,  as  an  ordinary  stock,  4 
millions  of  bottles  ;  and  yet  he  is 
greatly  extending  them.*  On  ap- 
proaching Chftlons  his  buildings  crown 
the  hill  and  line  the  road ;  and  their 
extent  may  be  imagined,  when  one 
portion  only — ^that  which  contains  lus 
stores  in  cask,  and  his  sheds  for 
packing,  where  he  keeps  his  wood 
and  straw — ^were  let  for  6  months  to 
the  French  Government  as  barracks 
for  4000  men.  The  galleries  excavated 
in  the  chalk  rock  are  six  miles  long, 
through  which  loaded  waggons  are 
driven.  Through  part  of  them  runs  a 
tramway.  They  are  perfectly  lighted 
by  metu  reflectors  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  air-shafts.  Every  bottle  passes 
through  the  workmen's  hands  nearly 
200  times  before  the  wine  is  cleared 
and  fit  for  use.  M.  Jaqueson  expends 
6000/.  a  year  in  corks  alone. 

Diligences — to  Troyes — ^to  Metz  (?)— 
St.  Menehould. 

An  account  of  the  Battle  of  Attila, 
fought  near  ChAlons,  is  given  in  Rte. 
187. 

The  church  of  N,  D,  de  VEpine,  6 
m.  E.  of  Ch&lons,  is  described  in  Rte. 
175. 

205  Vitry-le-Fran5ais  Stat.  (^Inn :  La 
Cloche  ;  landlady  English)  is  a  town 

*  Catler  and  Lee  are  his  agenta  in  London. 
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of  modem  origin,  on  the  Mame  (Ma- 
trona),  which  is  here  navigable,  built 
1545  by  Francis  I.,  and  fortified,  to 
supply  the  place  of  Vitry-le-BriU^,  2ln. 
off,  which  had  been  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Charles  V. :  6976  Inhab. 

Coaches  to  St.  Dizier,  Joinyille,  Chau> 
mont,  Langres.     Railway  in  progress. 

The  Rly.  penetrates  into  the  vale  of 
the  Saulx,  and  thence  into  that  of  the 
Omain,  to  reach 

12  Bar-le-Duc  Siat.  {Inn :  Le  Cygne). 
This  town,  the  chef-lieu  of  the  Dept. 
of  La  House,  lias  14,303  Inhab.,  and 
stands  on  the  Omain.  It  was  for  se- 
veral centuries  the  seat  of  the  line  of 
Dukes  of  Bar,  whose  castle  is  de- 
stroyed all  but  a  small  fragment.  The 
view  from  the  upper  town  is  fine,  and 
here  are  two  trees  of  enormous  size. 

In  the  Chtirch  of  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
upper  town,  is  the  monument  of 
Ren^  de  Ch&lons,  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  killed  before  the  walls  of  St. 
Dizier.  It  bears  an  emaciated  effigy 
or  skeleton  of  white  marble  on  a  black 
altar  tomb. 

The  lower  town,  close  to  which  is 
the  Rly  Stat.,  has  some  handsome  wide 
streets  and  buildings.  Here  is  a  Statue 
of  Marshal  Oudinot,  a  native  of  Bar, 
(as  was  also  General  Ezcelmans) ;  and 
near  it  is  the  Caf^des  Oiseattx,  furnished 
with  a  collection  of  Natural  History. 
There  is  some  trade  here  in  timber, 
iron,  and  vins  de  Bar,  which  resemble 
champagne. 

Diligence  to  Verdun,  Stenay,  and 
Longwy. 

265  Nan^ois  le  Petit  Stat.  Coach  to 
Ligny .  Deep  cuttings  over  the  hills  near 

276  Loxeville  Stat. 

Lerouville  Stat.  [Coach  to  St.  Mihiel 
en  Lorraine,  a  town  of  6000  Inhab.,  on 
the  Meuse,  with  a  curious  church,  con- 
taining a  small  baa-relief  of  the  Entomb- 
ment, by  Ligier-Richier.  It  was  here 
that  Cardinal  de  Retz  wrote  his  Me- 
moirs.] 

294  Commercy  Stat.,  a  town  of  4000 
Inhab.,  on  the  Meuse.  Here  is  a 
CMteau  built  by  king  Stanislas  of 
Poland.  Coaches  to  Yaucouleurs, 
Bourbonne  les  Bains.  (Rte.  166). 

The  railway  crosses  the  Meuse  by  a 
bridge  nearly  100  yds.  long.    Through 

tunnel   (5)  of  62  yds.,  near  Pagny 


Stat.,  and  another  (6)  at  Foug  Stat., 
of  1203  yds.,  it  reaches 

3 1 9  Toul  ^tat.  (  Fnn:  H.  de  TEurope), 
a  fourth-rate  fortress,  irregularly  baa- 
tioned,  seated  on  the  Moselle,  and  con- 
taining 7314  Inhab.  It, was  not  de- 
finitively added  to  France  until  1652, 
having  previously  maintained  a  sort  of 
independence  as  a  free  city  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  under  the  nominal  control 
of  a  long  line  of  bishops. 

The  chief  edifice  is  the  fine  Cathedral 
of  St,  Etienne,  a  type  of  the  Lorraine 
Gothic  style  of  the  I5thcenty.,  sur- 
mounted by  twin  spires.  Its  portal 
and  W.  front,  depigned  and  raised  by 
Jacquemin  de  Commercy  (1447^,  are 
surpassed  by  few  in  France:  the  facade 
is  227  ft.  high^  The  interior  has  some 
peculiarities  of  structure  deserving 
notice ;  and  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
cloister.  The  C%.  of  St.  Oengoult  has 
some  good  painted  glass,  a  tomb  of  1 5th 
centy.,  and  a  ruin^  cloister.  The  H. 
de  Ville,  a  modem  building,  was  ori- 
gmally  the  Bishop's  psJace. 

Toul  is  the  birth-place  of  Marshal 
Gtouvion  St.  Cyr.  The  valley  and 
river  Moselle  are  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  7  arches,  each  52  ft.  span,  at  Fon- 
tenoy.     2  other  bridges  ocoiur  before 

344  Frouard  Junction  Stat. 

1.  Here  the  branch  line  to  Mets 
(Rte.  175,  about  30  £ng.  m.)  diverges. 

Nancy  Station,  between  the  Faux- 
boui^  Stanislas  and  St.  Jean,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ponds  where,  according 
to  tradition,  Charles  the  Bold  was 
slain.  Inns:  H.  d'Angleterre  (formerly 
de  France)  ;  H.  de  Paris ;  H.  de 
I'Europe ;  H.  de  France,  clean  and 
moderate. 

Nancy,  formerly  capital  of  Lorraine, 
now  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  de  la 
Meurthe,  is  a  city  of  40,289  Inhab., 
seated  on  a  fertile  plain,  not  far  from 
the  Meurthe.  It  has  been  styled  the 
prettiest  town  in  France;  it  is,  at  least, 
clean  and  orderly,  and  is  distinguished 
for  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
its  buildings  and  breadth  of  its  streets. 
The  Place  Roy  ale  is  surrounded  by  6 
or  7  fine  public  buildings,  including 
the  H.  de  Ville  and  theatre,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  statue  of  Staniskta 
Lesczynski,  «x-king  of  Poland,  to  whom 
Nancy  is    indebted   for   its    moderu 
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aspect  and  architectural  embellish- 
ments. After  abdicating  the  throne 
of  Poland  (1735),  he  resided  here 
many  years  as  Buke  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar  until  his  death  (1766),  when  these 
domains  fell  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  Place  Royale  communicates  by  a 
triumphal  arch,  also  erected  by  Sta- 
nislas, with  the  Place  Carri^re,  which 
is  prolonged  into  the  Cours  d' Orleans, 
terminating  in  the  gateway  called 
Porte  Neuce,  erected  1785  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  the  victories 
of  France,  and  her  alliance  with  the 
United  States. 

In  the  old  town,  a  network  of  lanes, 
except  the  Cours  d' Orleans  and  Place 
de  Qr^ve,  stands  a  portion  of  the  old 
*Pai€bce  of  the  Dukmof  Lorraine,  an  ele- 
gant specimen  of  the  Flamboyant  Gothic 
of  the  16th  centy.  Its  portal  and  gate- 
house deserve  special  notice.  A  part 
of  the  building  is  devoted  to  a  museum 
of  local  antiquities. 

In  the  Ch.  of  the  Cordeliers  are  tombs 
of  the  Cardl.  de  Yaud^mont,  consist- 
ing of  a  kneeling  statue,  by  Drouin; 
of  Antoine  de  Yaud^mont  and  his 
lady,  1447;  of  Philippa  of  Gueldres, 
much  praised  as  a  worK  of  art,  by  the 
sculptor  Ligier-Riohier,  and  others. 
From  the  nave  you  enter  the  Chapelle 
Ducale  or  Botonde,  an  octagonal  struc- 
ture, of  sinfTular  grace  and  elegance, 
rich  in  marbles,  prefaced  by  the  arms 
of  Lorraine  and  Austria,  erected  as  a 
funeral  chapel  for  the  Dukes  of  Lor- 
raine. The  black  marble  contrasted 
with  the  white  gives  a  solemn,  funereal, 
but  not  too  gloomy  an  air  to  the  whole. 
The  co€&ns  were  taken  up  at  the  Re- 
volution, and  thrown  into  a  public 
cemetery;  the  ch.  and  chapel  were  con- 
verted into  a  warehouse. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  modem  Italian 
edifice  in  the  new  town.  The  H,  de 
r  University  contains  the  Public  Li- 
brary. The  Mua^e  de  la  Ville,  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  Place  Stanislas,  con- 
tains modem  pictures,  &c.,  by  Isabey 
(a  native  of  Nancy),  a  portrait  of  Gen. 
Druot,  and  some  relics  of  Napoleon, 
left  by  Druot  to  the  town. 

The  Ch.  of  St.  L'vre  or  J'Jpvre.  From 
its  tower  the  Burgundian  officers  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  to  the  nimiber  of 
nearly  100,  were  hanged  in  revenge  for 


the  death  of  Sufiron  du  Bachier,  cham- 
berlain of  Ren^  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
whom  Charles  had  seized  and  put  to 
death  while  besieging  Nancy  (1477). 
Behind  the  altar  a  bas-relief  of  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Drouin,  a  sculptor  of  Nancy. 
In  the  Chapel  of  the  Conception  are 
ancient  frescoes,  much  injured  by  re- 
painting. 

The  Qate  of  St.  Jean  leads  out  of  the 
town  to  the  Croix  du  Due  de  Bowyogne, 
raised  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  life- 
less body  of  Charles  the  Bold  was  dis- 
covered in  a  pond,  near  what  was  then 
the  Marais  de  St.  Jean,  two  days 
after  tlie  battle  of  1477,  when  the 
might  of  Burgimdy  was  laid  prostrate 
by  hireling  Swiss  and  German  lands- 
knechts  engaged  to  support  Duke  Ren^ 
of  Lorraine,  whose  domains  Charles 
had  unjustly  invaded.  He  rushed  on 
certain  destruction  with  a  dispirited 
army,  inferior  to  that  of  his  opponents, 
and  betrayed  by  his  NeapoUtan  favour- 
ite, Campo  Basso. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Pierre  stands  the  Ch.  of  N,  D.  de  Bon 
'  Secours,  occupying  the  site  of  one  raised 
by  the  Due  Ren^  to  commemorate  this 
victory.  Having  fallen  to  ruin,  it  was 
rebuilt  1738  by  the  ex-king  of  Poland, 
Stanislas,  and  contains  the  Tombs,  in 
white  marble,  of  himself  and  his  queen. 
He  was  burned  to  death  by  his  clothes 
accidentally  catching  fire  as  he  sat  at 
the  fire-side.  Here  are  or  were  pre- 
served several  standards  taken  from 
the  Turks  by  various  Princes  of  Lor- 
raine in  1664,  1687,  1716. 

The  Public  Gardens  are  spacious,  and 
laid  out  with  taste. 

Callot,  the  artist  and  clever  eteher. 
Marshal  Bassompi^re,  and  Napoleon's 
General  of  Artillery,  Dniot^  were 
natives  of  Nancy. 

The  Cotton  manufacture  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Nancy, 
as  well  as  that  of  Cloth ;  but  Embroidery, 
of  the  kind  called  "plumetis,"  upon 
cambric,  muslin,  and  jaconets,  employs 
the  greatest  number  of  hands,  amount- 
ing to  20,000  persons,  in  and  about  the 
town.  The  prices  asked  here  are  much 
below  those  of  Paris. 

Diligences  to  Epinal  and  Plombi^res* 

EaUway  toUetz  (Rte.  181);  to  Thion- 
ville  (in  progress). 
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[Prom  Nancy  run  Diligences  also  to 
Moyenvic  and  Ch&teau  SaJins. 

Moyenvic,  a  town  of  1295  Inhab., 
which  formerly  possessed  salt-works, 
abandoned  1831  .since the  discovery  of  a 
mine  of  rock-salt  at  Dieuze  (3892  Inhab.), 
about  9  m.  off,  where  the  most  extensive 
8cdt-tcorks  in  France  have  been  esta- 
blished, producing  annually  145,000 
quintals,  supplied  chiefly  from  very 
copious  brine  springs,  as  well  as  rock- 
salt,  and  employing  400  men.  There 
is  also  a  considei'able  manufacture  of 
soda  and  other  chemical  products. 

6  m.  N.  of  Moyenvic  is  the  town  of 
Ch&teau  Salins. 

"From  Moyenvic,  or  even  farther 
W.,  the  country  is  a  vast  unenclosed 
arable  plain,  uninhabited,  save  in  the 
towns  or  villages;  scarceljr  one  hamlet 
or  farm-house,  hardly  a  solitary  cabaret 
at  the  road-side."--i?.  /.] 

The  Rly.,  quitting  Nancy,  runs  by 
the  side  of  the  Canal  de  la  Mame  au 
Rhin  as  far  as 

365  Varengeville  Stat.  Canal  and 
Rly.  cross  the  Meurthe,  on  one  bridge 
at  St.  Phlin.  It  traverses  the  several 
branches  of  the  Meurthe  at 

385  Lun^ville  Stat.  (Inn:  Sauvage; 
the  only  one,  and  very  bad),  a  decayed 
town  of  12,476  Inhab.,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Vezouse  with  the  Meurthe,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  straight  streets  and  re- 
gular buildings,  but  scarcely  otherwise 
remarkable  than  for  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
signed  here  1801  between  France  and 
Austria,  by  which  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine  was  conceded  to  France,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  campaign  of  Ma- 
rengo. The  Palace  built  by  Leopold 
Duke  of  Lorraine  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  centy.,  and  sometime  occupied 
by  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  Stanislas, 
has  long  been  turned  into  a  Caserne 
de  cavalerie.  Its  gardens  are  become 
a  pviblic  walk.  Here  is  a  very  large 
riding-school. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  for 
cavairy  in  France,  and  has  a  large  riding- 
school. 

393  Marainville  Stat. 

423  HemingSUt. 

431  Sarrebourg  Stat.  (Trms:  Le  Sau- 
vage;— Grand  Hdtel),  a  town  of  2494 
Inhab..  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Saire, 
or  Saar.     Here  are  enormous  military 


storehouses  and  bakeries,  destined  for  a 
dep6t  of  provisions  in  the  event  of  a 
war  on  the  Rhine.  Here  begins  the 
portion  of  \AiB' Railway  completed  in 
1 851  hence  to  Strasbui^.  It  descends 
the  valley  of  the  2k)m,  and  turns  the 
hill  of  Saveme,  an  offshoot  from  the 
Vosges.  The  Rly.  is  carried  in  a  tunnel 
under  the  Castle  to 

448  Lutzelbouig  Stat.     [7  m.  N.  \b 

PhaJsbourg  {Itm:  H.  de  la  Yille  de 
Metz),  one  of  Louis  XIV.'s  fortresses, 
planned  by  Yauban  in  the  place  of 
older  works:  it  is  of  importance  from 
its  position,  under  the  crest  of  the 
Vosges,  as  commanding  the  defiles  of 
those  mountains,  and  is  itself  built  on 
the  living  rock.] 

The  passage  of  the  Yosges  chain  of 
hills  is  effected  by  a  series  of  tunnels 
(7),  near  Honunarting,  about  If  mile 
(2778  mHres)  in  length;  (8)  at  Hoff- 
muhl;  (9)  at  Lutzelbourg;  (10),  (11), 
and  (12)  in  the  D^pt.  du  Bas  Rhin. 
The  Hommarting  tunnel,  the  longest 
on  the  line,  in  its  subterranean  course 
dips  under  the  Canal  of  the  Mame  and 
Rhine. 

We  now  enter  the  D^pt.  du  Bas 
Rhin.  The  entrance  into  Alsace  is 
very  picturesque,  presenting  a  pleasing 
picture  of  fertility.  The  people  difier 
much  in  customs,  dress,  and  language 
from  the  French.  The  Castles  of  Haut- 
Barr  and  Geroldseck  are  seen  on  the 
hills  as  you  approach 

458  Saveme  Stat,  (Germ,  ^bem), 
(Inn:  Poste),  a  town  of  5733  Inhab., 
on  the  river  Zom.,  and  on  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Vosges,  here  surmounted  by  the 
great  highway  to  Paris  in  zigzags.  This 
was  once  the  residence  of  the  Bishops 
of  Strasburg.  It  suffered  severely  in 
the  30  Years*  "War,  but  has  ceased  to 
be  fortified  since  1696.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  Chateau,  converted  by  Louis 
Napoleon  (1852)  into  an  asylum  for 
the  widows  of  military  and  civil  public 
servants.  The  Castle  of  Saveme, 
formerly  the  country  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Strasburg,  was  rebuilt  (the 
former  one  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1 780)  by  Uie  notorious  Bishop- 
Prince  de  Romm.  It  is  an  immense 
edifice.  Since  the  first  revolution  it 
has  been  used  as  an  extensive  barrack 
for  infantry  and  artillery.    The  ruined 
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towers  of  Haut-Barr,  Geroldseck,  and 
of  Greiffenstein,  on  the  heights  above 
the  valley,  are  very  picturesque  objects. 
S.E.  of  Saveme  is  Marmoutier,  the  oldest 
Abbey  in  Alsace 

About  21  m.  N.  of  Saveme  is  the 
fortress  of  Bitche,  where  many  English 
f  were  confined  prisoners  of  war. 

You  now  enter  the  level  plain  of 
Alsace,  inhabited  by  people  of  the 
German  race,  one  of  the  riehest  scenes, 
as  far  as  regards  soil  and  cultivation, 
to  be  met  with  in  France. 

At  Marlenheim,  near  Wasselonne, 
are  the  quarries  which  furnished  stone 
for  Strasburg  Minster. 

462  Steinbourg  Stat.,  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Zom. 

488  Bettwiller  Stat. 

474  Hochfelden  Stat. 

484  Brumath  Stat. 

492  Yendenheim  Stat. 

The  Rly.  from  Paris  is  joined  by  that 
from  Basle  on  the  Glacis  of  Strasburg, 
and  they  penetrate  together  to 

501  Strasburg  Terminus,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. — Inns :  H.  de  Paris ;  the 
beet,  but  dear;  table-d-hdte  at  1,  3  fr.; 
at  5,  4^  fr.;  breakfast  1^  fr.;  rooms 
from  2  to  4  fr.;  omnibuses  run  from 
the  inns  to  the  Rhine  steamers  and  to 
the  railway; — H.  de  Metz,  near  the 
Rly.  Stat. ; — Maison  Rouge  (Rothes 
Haus) ; — La  Fleur ;  in  a  centrical  situa- 
/  tion; — Rebstock  (the  Vine),  a  2nd- 
'  class  German  inn,  but  good. 

Strasbuiv,  capital  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Alsace  (Elsaes),  is  a  very 
strong  frontier  fortress,  with  64,242 
,  Inhab.,  and  a  garrison  of  6000  men, 
even  in  time  of  peace;  situated  at  the 
distance  of  about  1^  m.  fr^m  the 
Rhine,  on  the  111,  which,  on  its  way  to 
join  that  important  river,  intersects 
the  town,  divided  into  several  channels 
and  a  canal.  Strasburg  is  the  Argento- 
ratum  of  the  Romans. 

Though  it  has  now  for  a  long  time 
been  imited  to  France,  and  forms  at 
present  the  chief  town  of  the  D^. 
du  Bas  Rhin,  yet  it  bears  all  tiie 
external  aspect  of  a  German  town  in 
the  appearance  of  the  streets  and 
houses,  and  in  the  costume  and  lan- 
guage of  its  inhabitants.  German  is 
generally  spoken  by  the  lower  orders, 
though  French  is  taught  in  the  schools. 


Louis  XI Y.  got  possession  of  Strasbui^, 
which  was  an  imperial  city  of  the 
German  empire,  in  1681,  by  an  un- 
warrantable attack  during  the  time  of 
peace. 

The  principal  and  most  interesting;, 
building  in  the  town  is  the  **  Cathedral, 
or  Munster,  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic 
edifices  in  Europe,  remarkable  for  its 
spire,  the  highest  in  the  world,  rising 
474  fb.  above  the  pavement;  24  ft;, 
higher  than  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Egypt,  and  140  ft.  higher  than  St. 
Paurs.  The  artist  who  designed  this 
admirable  masterpiece  of  airy  open- 
work was  Ertom  of  Siembach :  his  plans 
are  still  preserved  in  the  town.  He 
died  in  1S18,  when  the  work  was  only 
half  finished:  it  was  continued  by  his 
son,  and  afterwards  by  his  daughter 
Sabina.  The  remains  of  this  family 
of  architects  are  interred  within  the 
cathedral.  The  tower,  begun  1277, 
was  not  completed  till  1439,  long  after 
their  deaths,  and  424  years  after  the 
church  was  conmienced,  by  John  Hiiltz 
of  Cologne,  who  was  summoned  to 
Strasburg  for  this  end.  Had  the  ori- 
ginal design  oeen  carried  into  execu- 
tion, both  the  towers  would  have  been 
raised  to  the  same  height.  A  door- 
way, in  the  south  side  of  the  truncated 
tower,  leads  to  the  summit  of  the 
spire.  On  the  platform,  about  {ds  of 
the  way  up,  is  a  station  for  the  watch- 
men, who  are  set  to  look  out  for  fires; 
and  on  a  turret  a  telegraph.  One 
of  them  will  accompany  those  who 
wish  to  mount  the  upper  spire,  and 
will  unlock  the  iron  gate  which  doses 
the  passage.  There  is  no  difficulty  or 
danger  in  the  ascent  to  a  person  of 
ordinary  nerve  or  steadiness  of  head ; 
but  the  stonework  of  the  steeple  is 
so  completely  open,  and  the  pillars 
which  support  it  are  so  wide  apart, 
and  out  so  thin,  that  they  more  nearly 
resemble  a  collection  of  bars  of  iron 
or  wood;  so  that  at  such  a  height  one 
might  almost  fancy  one's  self  suspended 
in  a  cage  over  the  city;  and,  if  the 
foot  were  to  slip,  the  body  might  pos- 
sibly drop  through  the  open  fret-work. 
At  the  same  time,  the  elaborateness  of 
the  tracery,  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
angles  and  ornaments,  are  proofs  of 
the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  the  ez- 
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cellent  materials  be  had  chosen;  and 
it  is  only  by  a  close  inspection  that 
the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship  can 
be  truly  appreciated.  Within  a  few 
.  feet  of  the  top,  the  winding  stair  ter- 
minates, under  a  species  of  carved 
rosette.  Several  instances  are  recorded 
of  persons  who  have  either  feJlen^  or 
have  thrown  themselves,  off  the  tof>. 
The  upper  part  of  the  spire,  within 
and  without*  is  covered  with  neatly 
carved  names  of  those  who  have  visited 
it;  among  them  may  be  read  Stolberg, 
Gothe,  Schlosser,  Herder. 

The  view  of  the  multitude  of  rusty- 
coloured  tiled  roofs  of  the  town  is  not 
very  pleasing;  nor  is  it  th«  bird's-eye 
panorama  of  the  rich  district  around, 
of  the  Rhine  and  Black  Forest  in 
Germany,  and  of  the  Vosges  Mountains 
on  the  side  of  France,  that  will  reward 
the  adventurous  climber;  but  rather 
the  exploit,  the  great  elevation,  and  the 
near  view  which  it  affords  of  the  steeple. 

Now  to  descend  to  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  exterior  of  the  W.  end 
deserves  minute  examination. 

"The  gigantic  mass,  over  the  solid 
part  of  which  is  throwif  a  netting  of 
detached  arcades  and  pillars,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  delicacy,  from 
the  hardness  and  excellent  preserva- 
tion of  the  stone,  are  so  true  and 
sharp  as  to  look  like  a  veil  of  the  finest 
cast-iron,  oontains  a  circular  window 
48  ft.  in  diameter,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  230  ft. :  t.  e.  higher  than  the 
TOWEBs  of  York  Minster,"  —  Hoptfs 
Architecture. 

"  The  building,"  says  Dr.  Whewell, 
"looks  as  though  it  were  placed  be- 
hind a  rich  open  screen,  or  in  a  case 
of  woven  stone.  The  effect  of  the 
combination  is  very  gorgeous,  but  witii 
a  sacrifice  of  distinctness  from  the 
multiplicity  and  intersections  of  the 
lines."  The  triple  portal  in  the  W. 
front  deserves  to  be  studied,  on  ac- 
count of  its  sculptures,  statues,  and 
bas-reliefs;  as  does  also  the  porch  on 
the  S.  side,  executed  by  Sabina,  the 
daughter  of  Erwin.  Although  the 
greater  portion  of  these  carvings  are 
modem,  the  originals  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  democrats  of  the  Revo- 
\  lution,  who  melted  down  the  great 
doors  of  brass   into  sous-pieces,   yet 


they  have  been  restored  with  a  perfect 
exactness,  with  great  truth  of  senti- 
ment, and  good  taste,  by  MM.  Kirstein 
et  Haumack.  The  group  of  the  Death 
of  the  Yiigin  is  executed  in  a  masterly 
manner. 

The  nave  was  begun  in  1015,  and 
finished  in  1275.  The  choir,  br  in- 
ferior to  it  in  size  and  proportion^  is 
part  of  an  older  buildiog,  attributed 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
most  remarkable  things  in  the  interior 
are  the  rich  painted  glass,  executed 
partly  in  1348,  partly  in  the  15th 
centy.,  the  vast  and  beautiful  marigold 
window,  the  pulpit  of  carved  stone 
(date  1487),  and  the  famous  clock  in 
the  S.  transept,  made  in  1571,  whiob, 
after  standing  still  for  more  than  50 
years,  has  been  repaired  by  a  mechani- 
cian of  Strasburg,  named  SchwUge,  who 
was  occupied  5  years  upon  the  calcu- 
lations alone  for  the  remarkable  work. 
At  12,  all  its  clockwork,  puppets,  and 
images  are  set  in  motion.  The  part  of 
the  church  where  it  is  now  placed  is 
supported  by  a  beautiful  single  pillar, 
ornamented  with  statues  :  above  the 
Gk)thic  border,  which  runs  along  the 
wall,  appears  a  figure  of  the  architect 
of  the  minster,  Erwin  of  Steinbach, 
carved  by  himself :  he  is  interred  here; 
and  in  1835  the  tombstone  was  dis- 
covered in  the  little  court  behind  the 
chapel  of  St.  John.  A  statue  of  him 
has  lately  been  erected  in  the  porch 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave. 

The  Quild  of  Freemasons  has  existed 
at  Strasburg  since  the  foundation  of 
the  minster,  and  is  the  parent  of  the 
lodges  throughout  Germany. 

Tux)  ancient  Gothic  houses  near  the 
Palais  deserve  notice:  they  have  been 
repaired. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  a  Protestant 
congregation,  contains  the  Monument  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  erected  to  his  memory 
by  Louis  XV.,  the  masterpiece  of  the 
sculptor  Pigalle,  and  the  result  of  25 
years'  labour.  It  represents  the  Ge- 
neral descending  with  a  calm  mien 
to  the  grave,  while  Frajice,  personi- 
fied in  a  beautiful  female  figure,  en- 
deavours to  detain  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  stay  the  threatening  ad- 
vance of  Death.     It  is  looked  upon  aa 
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a  very  successful  effort  of  the  chisel : 
though  somewhat  theatrical,  there  is  a 
tenderness  of  expression  about  the  fe- 
male figure  which  is  truly  charming. 
i  This  monument  was  saved  from  de- 
'struction  at  the  Reyolution  by  a  citizen 
of  Strasburg,  named  Mangelschott, 
who  covered  it  up  with  bundles  of  hay 
and  straw,  the  church  having  been 
turned  into  a  straw  warehouse.  Schop- 
flin,  and  a  brother  of  the  pastor  Ober- 
lin,  are  buried  in  this  church  ;  and 
there  are  one  or  two  other  small 
monuments.  Two  bodies,  said  to  be 
'of  a  Count  of  Nassau  Saarwerden  and 
his  daughter,  are  shown,  on  account  of 
the  wonderfully  perfect  state  in  which 
flesh  and  clothes  have  been  preserved 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century. 
This  is  truly  a  disgusting  spectacle. 

Some  curious  portions  of  a  "  Dance 
of  Death"  were  discovered  in  1823, 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  new  Church,. 
The  Mairie,  in  the  Brandgasse  con- 
tains a  museum  of  bad  or  second-rate 
pictures. 

The  Acad^mie  Boyale,  orimaally  a 
Protestant  school,  founded  153^  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  University  in 
1621,  but  suppressed  at  the  Revolution, 
has  produced  several  remarkable  scho- 
lars, as  Schopflin,  Oberlin,  Sohweig- 
hauser,  8tc.  :  here  also  Clothe  com- 
pleted his  studies,  and  took  his  degree 
f  of  Doctor  in  Laws,  1772.  His  resi- 
dence at  Strasbui^  is  admirably  de- 
scribed in  his  autobiography.  The 
Academy  possesses  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  which  ranks  far  higher  than 
the  common  average  of  provincial  col- 
lections. It  is  very  complete  in  the 
productions  of  Alsace,  and  especially 
in  the  fossils  of  the  grte  bigarr6  ;  and 
there  is  a  large  series  of  the  fossil 
plants  discovert  at  Sulz-les-Bains  and 
Miihlhausen.  The  botanical  collection 
contains  the  section  of  the  trunk  of  a 
silver  fir,  from  the  Hochwald,  near 
I  Barr  ;  its  diameter  was  8  ft.  close  to 
I  the  ground,  its  height  150  ft.  There 
F  are  many  other  specimens  of  woods, 
'  preserved  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
only  to  interest  the  botanist,  but  to  be 
useful  to  the  practical  man,  to  the 
carpenter,  and  the  like,  by  showing 
the  texture  and  quality  of  the  timber. 
France, 


The  Public  Library,  near  the  new 
Churdi,  boasts  of  many  literary  curi- 
osities: the  principal  are,  the  '  Lands- 
berg  Missal,^  or  '  Hortus  Delicia- 
rum,'  of  Herrade,  Abbess  of  Hohen- 
berg,  richly  and  copiously  decorated 
with  illuminations  and  miniatures  in 
the  early  Byzantine  style,  executed 
in  1180  ;  many  early  printed  books  ; 
Cicero,  printed  by  Faust,  1465  ;  a 
Bible,  printed  at  Strasburg,  1466,  by 
Eggestein  ;  MenteUn's  Bible,  printed 
here  in  the  same  year. 

Here  also  is  cfeposited  a  collection 
of  antiquities,  chiefly  Roman,  and 
found  in  Alsace  ;  also  some  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages  ;  a  statue  of 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  ;  and  the  town 
standard  (carroccio)  of  Strasburg,  and 
some  painted  glass  from  Molsheim. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  printing  was 
made  at  Strasburg  (about  1436)  by 
John  Guttemberg,  who  finally  brought 
his  invention  to  perfection  at  Mayence. 
Peter  Schoffer,  who  assisted  him,  and 
made  many  improvements,  particu- 
larly in  the  casting  of  metallic  letters, 
was  a  citizen  of  Strasburg.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  in  the  Strasburg 
library  exceeds  100,000.  The  statue 
of  GuHemberg,  on  the  March6  aux 
Herbes,  now  called  Place  Guttemberg, 
was  modelled  by  David,  and  it  ap{)ears, 
on  the  whole,  not  inferior  to  the  one 
at  Mayence. 

Strasburg  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  France,  or  in 
Europe  ^  its  fortifications,  including 
the  citadel  of  5  bastions,  whose  outer 
works  extend  to  the  arm  of  the  Rhine, 
were  hud  oat  by  Vauban,  1682-84. 
Persons  interested  in  military  matters 
will  be  disposed  to  visit  the  arsenal  of  a 
fortress  so  important  as  Strasbui^ :  it 
contains  fire-arms  for  155,000  men, 
and  952  pieces  of  cannon,  412  of  which 
are  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
town  and  the  citadel.  There  is  a  can- 
non foundry  here,  and  one  of  the  largest 
depdts  of  artillery  in  France.  By 
means  of  large  sluices,  constructed  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  by  Vauban,  at 
the  spot  where  the  111  enters  the  town, 
the  country  around  Strasburg,  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Ill»  ean  be  laid 
under  water,  except  on  the  side  of  the 
2  ▲ 
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Porte  des  Mines,  and  on  that  -aide  the 
glacis  is  mined,  and  the  city  rendered 
uns^proachable  by  an  army,  and  al- 
most impregnable.  The  attempt  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  seize  Strasburg  was 
made  Oct.  30,  1836. 

Tlie  Palais  du  Boi  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  close  to  the  cathedral  :  it  was 
originsdly  the  Bishop's  palace. 

There  is  a  good  provincial  Theatre 
here,  near  the  square  called  Broglie, 
from  a  governor  of  Alsace  of  that 
name.  A  very  splendid  Synagogue  was 
erected  in  1834  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
ctirious  to  contrast  the  present  with 
the  former  condition  of  Uuit  people  in 
this  city.  Nowhere  did  they  suffer 
more  cruel  or  tyrannical  persecutions. 
The  street  called  Brand  Qasse  (Fire- 
street)  was  so  named  because  on  the 
spot  where  the  Pr^ecture  now  stands 
a  bonfire  was  made,  in  1348,  to  bum 
the  Hebrews  ;  and  2000  of  that  de- 
voted race,  accused  of  having  poisoned 
the  wells  and  fountains,  and  thus 
caused  the  plague  which  desolated  the 
city  about  that  time,  were  consumed 
in  the  flames.  From  thenceforth  no 
Jew  was  allowed  to  live  within  the 
walls  ;  and  the  summons  of  a  horn, 
blown  every  evening  from  the  Min- 
ster tower^  compelled  them  all  to 
depart. 

The  body  of  Oeneral  Kleber  (a  na- 
tive of  Strasburg),  originally  interred 
in  the  Minster,  has  been  removed  to  a 
vault  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  Kleber, 
and  a  monument  has  been  erected 
over  it. 

Strasburg  is  famous  for  its  Pdt^a  de 
foie  gras,  xnade  of  the  livers  of  «geese, 
which  are  enlarged  to  an  unnatural 
size  by  the  simple  process  of  shutting 
the  birds  up  singly  in  coops,  too  nar- 
row to  allow  them  to  turn,  and  stuff- 
ing them  twice  a  day  with  maize 
formed  into  a  paste,  and  ii^jected 
through  a  syringe.  They  are  gene- 
rally kept  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  the 
winter  is  the  season  for  fattening 
them,  coolness  being  essential.  There 
is  such  a  coop  in  almost  every  house  in 
the  town.  Sulphur  is  steeped  in  the 
waV^T  ^ven  to  the  birds,  to  increase 
their  appet:^..  Instances  are  known 
of  a  goose's  livtc.  having  attained  the 


weight  of  2  or  even  3  lbs.  Henri,  Roe 
de  la  Mesange,  and  Hummel,  No.  9, 
Rue  des  Serruriers,  are  said  to  make 
good  p4t^B.  A  heavy  duty  is  chaiged 
on  them  in  England. 

The  gates  of  Strasburg  are  shut  in 
winter  at  8  and  in  summer  ai  10 
o'clock,  but  ingress  or  egreas  is  allowed 
after  that  time  for  diligences,  and  for 
travellers  by  post  and  by  steamboat; 
and  some  of  the  gates  remain  longer 
open  in  summer. 

The  principal  Promenade  is  the  R*- 
prechtsau,  an  extensive  space,  laid  out  in 
walks  and  gardens,  beyond  the  walls. 

Bailways— To  Paris,  4  trains  daily 
in  12  and  15  hrs.— to  Bftle  (Rte.  170), 
trains  4  times  a  day;  starting  firom 
B&le  by  the  early  train  (7  a.m.),  you 
may  reach  Mayence  at  10  the  same 
night— to  Baden-Baden,  Freybui^ 
Carlsruhe,  Heidelberg,  and  Frankfort. : 
.  Diligencea — ^to  Besan^on  and  Lyons  ; 
to  Metz  ;  to  Haguenau  (several) ; 
to  Epinal ;  to  Mutzig  and  Bisdi- 
weiler. 

Stean^  descend  the  Rhine  to  Mann- 
heim am  Mayence  daily,  starting  from 
the  CSanal  of  the  111,  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  ;  they  reach  Mayence  in  11 
hrs. :  but  take  2  long  days  to  mount 
upwards  from  Mayence. 

The  distance  from  Strasburg  to  the 
boat  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  K^il  is 
rather  more  than  1^  m.  On  the  way 
thither  you  pass,  on  the  rt.,  in  the 
middle  of  an  island  formed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Rhine,  a  monumental  cenotaph, 
inscribed  "Au  Q^n^ral  Desaix — ^I'Ar- 
m6e  du  Rhin — 1801,"  bearing  a  me- 
dallion portrait  of  him  ;  and  bas-reliefii 
representing  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the 
Death  of  Desaix  at  Marengo.  His 
body  lies  on  the  summit  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard. 

Kehl  and  the  Rhine  are  described 
in  the  Hamdibook  roR  Nobth  Qbr- 

HANT. 

The  Ban  de  la  Boche,  or  Steinthal 
(Stone  Valley),  the  scene  of  the  Pastor 
Oberlin's  beneficent  life  and  labours,  is 
about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Strasbnig.  It  is 
described  in  Rte.  168. 

Stmabui^  communicates  with  Pro- 
vence and  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
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CatuH  du  Rhin  au  JRhdne,  and  with  the 
Loire  and  Atlantic  by  the  Canals  de 
Bourgogne  and  du  Centre,  which 
supply  the  manufacturers  of  Alsace 
with  fuel  from  the  coal-basin  of  the 
Loire,  just  at  the  time  when  their  own 
coal-mines  had  been  exhausted. 


ROUTE  166. 

PARIS  TO  BOUBBONNS  LE8  BAIN8,  BY 
TOIDj  VACCOULEUBS,  DOHB^MT,  AND 
NEUFCHATSAU. 

kilom,=246  Eng.  m. 

The  Paris  and  Straaburg  Rly.  (Rte. 
165)  is  followed  us  far  as 

294  Cwnmercy  Stat,  whence  dili- 
gences run  daily  to 

The  Baths  of  Bourbonne,  by 

Void  (see  Rte.  164). 

Domr^ny  (la  PucelleJ)  This  retired 
and  insigmfioant  village,  on  the  Mouse, 
has  been  rendered  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  (1410)  of  Jeanne  d^Arc, 
the  simple  untaught  peasant  girl, 
who  quitted  her  flocks  to  rescue  her 
country  from  foreign  invaders,  and 
to  place  the  crown  of  France  on  the 
rightful  sovereign's  head.  Here,  in 
the  deep  shade  of  the  neighbouring 
haunted  wood,  Bois  Ch^nus  {Nemus 
Oanutum),  she  heard  the  mysterious 
voices  of  her  guardian  saints,  St.  Mar- 
garet and  St.  Catherine,  urging  her 
to  the  enterprise,  and  counselling  her 
how  to  act ;  and  here  in  the  village 
chapel  dedicated  to  them,  now  in 
ruins,  she  would  spend  whole  days  in 
prayer,  avoiding  tne  pastimes  of  her 
companions.  After  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  mission,  by  the  coronation 
at  Rheims  of  Charles  Yll.,  Jeanne 
d'Arc  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn hither  to  join  her  parents,  and 
become  a  shepherd  girl  again,  an  in- 
tention she  was  persuaded  to  abandon 
to  her  own  destruction.  The  only  fa- 
vour that  she  asked  from  the  king,  for 
whom  she  had  effected  so  much,  was 
that  her  native  village  should  be  ex- 
empt from  every  tax.  This  privilege 
waa  conceded,  and  remained  in  force 
down  to  the  Revolution.  In  the  re- 
gistry-book of  taxes,  the  space  opposite 


the  name  Domrimy  was  filled  up  with 
the  words,  "  Neant,  k  cause  de  la 
Fucelle"  instead  of  the  amount  of 
contribution.  The  humble  cottage  in 
which  she  was  bom,  having  always 
been  treated  with  a  sort  of  veneration, 
is  still  preserved.  A  monument  and 
a  girls'  school  have  ako  been  raised  in 
her  honour  :  and  King  Louis-Philippe 
has  presented  to  the  village  a  cast  of 
the  beautiful  statue  of  the  PuceUe  by 
his  own  daughter,  "another  insiured 
Maid  of  Orleans." 

Vaucouleurs.  Hers  the  Maid  first 
disclosed  her  mission  to  the  Sire  de 
Baudricourt,  and  hence  she  set  forth 
on  a  journey  of  nearly  300  miles,  to 
declare  to  the  king  at  Chinon,  in  Tou- 
raine,  the  assistance  which  Heaven 
destined  in  support  of  his  cause. 

11  Neufohftteau, — Inns  :  Couronne 
(?)  ; — La  Providence  (?), — a  town  of 
3650  Inhab.,  on  a  stream  which  runs 
into  the  Mouse  not  far  off. 

Bourmont. 

LaMarohe. 

Bourborme-lea-Bams  {fnns :  H.  du 
Commerce; — ^Voeges;— Tete  du  Boeuf). 
This  watering-plaee  lies  about  30  m. 
N.E.  of  Lan^i^ee;  it  is  resorted  to  on 
account  of  its  salme  hot  springs,  which 
have  a  temperature  of  131°  Fahr.,  and 
are  efficacious  in  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
and  paralysis.  The  bathing  establish- 
ment contains  about  50  baths,  and 
there  is  accommodation  for  more  than 
1000  visitors.  The  number  usually 
exceeds  800,  exclusive  of  military,  who 
are  received  in  a  Gk>vemment  hospital. 

The  situation  is  elevated,  the  cli- 
mate rainy,  and  the  resources  are  said 
to  be  few.  ' 


ROUTE  167. 

NANCT  TO  BEBAK90M  AND  CENEVA,  BY 
SPINAL  AND  THE  BATHS  OF  PLOM- 
Blfe&ES.  , 

kilom »  £!iig.  miles.  Nancy  is 
described  in  Rte.  165.  Diligences  daily 
thence  to  Plombi^res ;  excellent  road 
leading  through  the  heart  of  Franche 
Comt^  and  Lorraine — an  interesting 
country. 

2  A  2 
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13  Flavigny.  The  road  enters  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Moselle,  and  con- 
tinues along  it  as  far  as  Remiremont, 

12  Neuvillers. 
16  Charmes.    On  the  rt.  bank  of  the 

Moselle  is  seen  the  town  of  ChAtel. 

14  Igney. 
9  Epinal  (Inn:  La  Poste),  chef-lieu 

of  the  Dept.  des  Vosges,  is  a  clean  little 
town  of  1 0, 1 83  Inhab.  It  stands  on  the 
W.  declivity  of  the  Vosges  mountains, 
on  the  infant  Moselle,  which  makes 
several  small  falls  in  passing  through 
it,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Castle,  whose  gardens  are 
much  admired.  It  has  a  large  Gothic 
church. 

Diligences  to  Nancy  ;  to  Thann  and 
Miilhausen  ;  to  Strasbui^g. 

The  shortest  road  to  Plombi^res  is 
by  Xertigny  (16  and  1 1  kilom.),  but  the 
pleasantest  is  to  follow  the  valley  of 
the  Moselle,  which  becomes  narrower 
and  prettier  above  Epinal. 

13  Pouxeux.    A  rapid  ascent  leads  to 
1 3  Remiremont  (Inn  apparently  good), 

an  old  and  interesting  town  of  5091 
Inhab.  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  thickly 
wooded  hills  of  the  Vosges.  Yin  du 
Pays  here  and  at  Epinal  excellent. 

11  Phmbieres(lnns:  Ours;  Tdted'Or; 
and  several  boarding-houses:  charges 
vary  according  to  season,  from  5  to 
13  frs.  per  diem,  all  things  included, 
except  wine  and  lights.  There  is  no 
lack  of  lodgings  in  the  town. 

Plombi^rea  is  a  town  of  1600  per- 
manent Inhab.,  situated  in  a  deep 
narrow  valley  running  E.  and  W. 
on  the  Eaugronne,  at  a  height  of  1382 
ft.  above  the  sea-level.  It  possesses 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering  places  in  France.  The  waters 
are  chiefly  saline  and  thermal ;  but  there 
are  some  cold  springs,  one  of  them 
ferruginous,  La  Bmurdeille.  They  are 
very  numerous  ;  the  principal  are  the 
Sources  du  Remains,  du  Crucifix,  de 
TEnfer,  du  Grand  Bain  (147°  Fahr.), 
des  Capucins  (127^  ^Fahr.),  du  Bain 
des  Dames.  They  are  used  chiefly  for 
baths ;  but  some,  as  the  Crucifix, 
Bain  des  Dames,  are  taken  inter- 
nally. 


The  bath-houses  belong  to  Govern- 
ment ;  the  principal  ones  are  Bain 
Imperial,  containing  two  public  iMiths 
(piscines),  one  for  male,  the  other  for 
female  bathers,  each  capable  of  hold- 
ing 25  persons,  besides  private  baths. 
The  building  also  contains  a  subscrip- 
tion reading-room,  which  serves  for  balls 
and  concerts.  The  others  are  the  Bains 
des  Capucins,  Bain  Temp^r^,  Bain  des 
Dames  (so  called  from  the  Nuns  of  ^ 
Remi^mont,  to  whom  it  belonged), 
and  Grand  Bain,  or  Bain  des  Pauvres. 
In  all  there  is  a  public  as  well  as 
private  bath,  and  in  some  are  douche 
and  vapour  baths. 

The  waters  are  considered  beneficial 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs,  dyspepsia,  &c.  The  season 
lasts  from  May  till  October;  in  June 
and  July  is  the  greatest  throng. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Plombi^res 
are  some  agreeable  walks,  especially  that 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  which 
traverses  the  town,  but  there  is  little 
scenery  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
sketcher.  Vast  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
and  fir,  cover  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  Fontaine  Stanislas  is  a  well 
on  the  side  of  an  eminence  overhung 
by  rocks,  carved  with  inscriptions  re- 
cording the  benefactions  of  the  Polish 
king,  who  also  founded  a  hospital  here. 
The  eminence  called  La  FetdlUe  com- 
mands a  fine  view  over  the  fertile  Val 
d'Ajol. 

A  rapid  ascent  leads  out  of  Plom- 
bi^res ;  a  lovely  and  extensive  view  over 
Franche-Comt^  before  reaching 

11  FougeroUes  I'Eglise:  well-wooded 
upland  scenery. 

9  Lureuil  (Inn:  Lion  d'Or),  a  quiet 
old  town,  far  more  pleasing  in  site  and 
scenery  than  Plombieres,  and  possessing 
hot  b'lths,  which,  though  less  known, 
are  probably  as  efficacious.  Observe 
the  picturesque  tower  of  the  H.  de 
Ville.  A  fine  trout  stream  passes  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  town. 

15  iS^ati^r,  a  dirty  village,  coimtry  lees 
pleasing. 

13    Vesoul,  in  Rte.  1,64. 

24  Ryoz.  Peeps  of  the  Jura  are 
obtained  this  stage,  and  towards  the 
end  of  it  is  a  rapid  descent,  command* 
ing  fine  views  of 
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13  Besangon  {Inn:  H.du  Nord).  See 
Rte.  159  for  description  of  that  city,  as 
well  fU3  of  the  romantic  road  to 

Poligny,    Rte.  148. 


ROUTE  168. 

THB  YOeGEB — STRASBUBO  TO  EPIMAL, 
BY  MUTZIO  AND  8T.  DIET. — EXCUE- 
8ION  TO  THE  BAN  DE  LA  ROCHE. 

139  kilom.  =  86  Eng.  m.  DUigencea 
daily  to  Epinal  and  Mutsdg. 

This  road,  through  the  heart  of  tihe 
VoBges  mountains,  will  possess  an  in- 
terest with  many  English  trarellers 
from  its  leading  them  close  to  the 
country  of  the  estimable  pastor  Ober- 
lin.  The  following  account  is  derived 
from  the  journal  of  an  English  tra- 
veller :— *'  We  left  Strasbuig  by  the 
Forte  de  Nancy,  and,  crossing  the  111, 
passed  over  a  country  whose  chief  pro- 
ductions seemed  to  be  tobacco,  flax, 
and  potatoes. 

11  **  Entzheim.  In  several  villages 
the  houses  were  hung  with  double 
rows  of  tobacco-leaves  drying  in  the 
sun.  3  m.  on  rt.  is  the  chAteau  of  H. 
Humann,  late  Minister  of  Finance. 
At  Altorf,  the  near  undulating  hiUs 
are  covered  with  vineyards ;  in  the 
distance  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges 
show  themselves  with  great  beauty. 
At  Molzheim,  a  prettily  situated  vil- 
lage, is  a  large  manufactory  of  saws, 
files,  and  oti^er  edge  tools."  Near  this 
are  the  saline  thermal  springs  of  Sulz- 
les-Bains,  little  frequented  at  present. 

"  At  Darlesheim  we  cross  the  river 
Bruche,  and  entering  a  defile  of  the 
mountains  lose  sight  of  Strasburg 
spire,  hitherto  visible  far  above  the 
level  plain." 

14  Mutzig,  a  small  walled  town  of 
3551  Inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the 
Bruche.  The  Chateau  of  the  bishops 
of  Strasburg  is  turned  into  a  manufac- 
tory of  fire-arms.  Behind  the  wooded 
hills  to  the  W.  rises  the  bald  head  of 
the  Donon,  3314  ft. 

"At  Diersheim,  2  m.  fistrther,  a  fine 


view  of  mountain  scenery  :  the  valley 
only  I  m.  broad  ;  on  1.  a  level  green- 
sward, from  which  the  hilb  rise  preci- 
pitously about  500  ft.,  covered  with 
young  oak,  beeches,  fir,  &c.  ;  before 
us  the  mountain  stream,  the  narrow 
but  fresh-looking  valley  shut  up  bv 
the  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  of  which 
we  trace  7  ridges  rising  one  above  an- 
other inihe  distance. 

22  "  Schirmeck,  a  village  prettily 
situated  at  the  i  unction  of  another 
small  stream  with  the  Bruche,  has  2 
large  ribbon  manufactories.  We  are 
now  in  the  D^pt.  of  the  Vosges.  4  m. 
fiuiher,  at  Rothau,  a  village  situated 
at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  we  turn  to  the  1.  out  of  the 
road  to  St.  Diey,  and  crossing  the 
Bruche  by  a  bridge  which  supplies  the 
place  of  that  origmally  constructed,  as 
well  as  the  road  itself,  in  part  by  the 
labour  of  Oberlin*s  own  hands,  reach 
the  quiet  village  of  Ibjtday,  witiiin  the 
DSpt.  Bas  Rhin,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Waldersbach,  which,  though 
naturally  sterile,  enclosed  by  schistose 
hills,  rising  1000  ft.  above  it,  is  much 
improved  by  cultivation  and  irrigation. 
A  cotton-ribbon  factory  has  been  esta- 
blished here  by  M.  Legrand,  which, 
unlike  most  other  establishments  of 
the  kind,  has  proved  a  blessing  instead 
of  a  curse.  The  children,  who  are 
chiefly  employed,  work  at  home  under 
their  parents'  eyes,  and  thus  reap  all 
the  benefits  of  industry  without  the 
risk  of  health  or  morals  attendant  upon 
a  crowded  room." — C.  W. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  ffrcn>e  of 
Oberlm,  a  pUun  stone  with  his  name 
engraved  on  it,  and  the  words  '*  II  fut 
60  ans  P^re  de  ce  Canton,"  and  round 
the  edge,  ''  La  m^moire  du  juste  sera 
en  benediction." — "  ffis  memory  is  in- 
deed blessed  :  no  cottager  in  this  valley 
ever  mentions  his  name  without  the 
affectionate  addition  of  Father.  Look 
around  {  every  smiling  field,  every 
cultivated  spot,  -  evj^  tree  bearing 
fruit,  rei&pdiB  them^oX'their  lost  bene- 
fiictor :  tlie  education  of  tHeir'children, 
the  comforts  t^y  enjoy  in  their  cot- 
tages, the  very  rdads  by  which  they 
communicate,  and*  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  the  knowledge  of  the  road 
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that  leads  to  heaveii,  which  was  con- 
stantly and  faithfully  taught  them 
both  by  precept  and  example, — all 
forcibly  recall  the  memory  of  their 
'  Father  Oberlin/  "—Capt,  W, 

At  Waldbach,  a  few  miles  farther,  is 
Oberlin's  parsonage,  where  his  study, 
books,  MSS.,  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  drawings  remain  nearly 
as  he  left  them  ;  the  walls  and  doors 
decorated  by  him  with  texts  from 
Scripture. 

In  the  plain  Tillage  church  is  a  mo- 
nument to  him,  a  medallion  head  by 
Ohmacht,  The  school  established  by 
him,  which  in  one  generation  redeemed 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  nearly 
from  barbarism,  will  not  be  looked  on 
without  interest. 

There  is  no  imi  at  Fouday  or  Wald- 
bach. There  is  a  road  from  Fouday 
by  St.  Blaise  and  Villy  to  Schlestadt 
(seep^  535). 

The  principal  mass  of  the  Vosges 
mountains  lies  between  Giromagny 
and  the  valley  of  the  Breusch  ;  they 
are  about  120  m.  in  extent,  running 
parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  separating 
its  basin  from  that  of  the  Moselle. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  rounded  dome- 
shaped  hills  abounding  in  forests  and 
often  turfed  on  the  top.  The  name 
'*  ballon ''  applied  to  several  of  them 
is  doubtless  derived  from  this  swelling 
rounded  form.  Les  Chaumes  (Calvi 
montes),  so  called  from  their  bareness, 
form  the  highest  ground  in  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche.  The  bulk,  or  thickest  mass 
of  the  Vosges,  rises  between  the  Ballon 
d' Alsace  (4124  ft.),  the  Donon  (3314), 
and  the  Ballon  de  Sultz,  the  highest  of 
all  (4693).  The  rivers  Seine,  Saftne, 
Moselle,  and  Saar  rise  in  the  Vosges. 

The  road  from  Schirmeck  to  St. 
Diey  runs  by 

20  Saules. 

19  St.  Diey  or  Di^  {Tnn :  La  Poste). 
The  name  of  this  town  of  7707  Inhab. 
comes  from  St.  Dieu  Donnd  (Deoda* 
tus),  to  whom  it  and  the  valley  were 
given  by  Childeric  II.  It  stands  on 
the  Meurthe,  here  a  mere  torrent. 
Having  been  burnt  down  1756,  it  was 
rebuilt,  chiefly  by  the  ex -king  of  Po- 
land, Stanislas. 


11  L'Hdte  du  Bois. 
16  Rambervillars. 
13  Girecourt. 
15  Epinal,  in  Rte.  166. 
The  Baths  of  PlombHres  are  about  18 
m.  to  the  S.  of  this:  Rte.  167. 


ROUTE  170. 

STRASBURG  TO  BALB. — RAILROAB,  BT 
SCHLESTADT,  OOLMAR,  AND  MChL- 
HAUSEN. 

140  kilom.  =  86  Eng.  m. 

Trains  go  4  times  a-day  :  the  stop- 
pages by  the  slow  trains  are  very  nu- 
merous, 28  in  all,  and  the  journey 
in  consequence  tedious,  occupying  5 
hours. 

There  is  1  fast  train  daily  from 
Strasburg  »t  (?)  5  p.m.,  and  from.  B&le 
at  1  A.M.,  which  makes  the  journey  in  4 
hours.  Passengers  by  this  train  pass 
the  Douane  without  examination,  if  on 
their  way  to  the  Lower  Rhhie.  Car- 
riages and  baggage  may  be  plombe  at 
either  end  of  the  line,  in  order  that 
the  search  may  be  deferred  till  the 
end  of  the  journey ;  or,  if  you  are 
going  out  of  France,  the  plombage  will 
relieve  you  from  all  search. 

"  The  transit  by  the  railroad  from 
Basle  to  the  steam-packet  at  Strasbui^ 
is,  on  the  whole,  well  managed,  and  yet 
rather  puzzling  to  those  who  make  it 
for  the  first  time.  At  the  office  they 
give  you  three  sets  of  tickets,  for — 
1.  omnibus  to  railroad  (yellow)  ;  2. 
railroad  (white) ;  3.  omnibus  f^m 
Strasburg  terminus  to  water  -  side 
(green)  ;  4.  steam-boat  (white)  :  these 
tickets  clear  all  your  luggage.  The 
railroad  ticket  which  was  given  to  you 
at  Basle  must  be  produced  to  the 
booking-clerk.  All  the  luggage  must 
bo  taken  to  the  examination  room  ; 
and  upon  your  stating  that  it  is'for  the 
Cologne  Compani/s  steamer,  it  is  regis- 
tered accordingly,  and  you  receive  a 
ticket  in  the  usual  manner.  All  the 
steamboat  luggage  is  put  into  a  sepa- 
rate van,  and  being  plombe  is  driven 
to  the  water-side,  in  charge  of  a  dou- 
anier  ;  and  the  van  being  opened,  you 
must  select  your  luggage,  and  see  it 
on  board.    The  conductor  of  the  om- 
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uibus  takes  your  steamboat  ticket 
fipom  you,  and  you  must  go  for  it  to 
the  office  at  the  river-side,  where  it  is 
re-delivered  to  you,  having  been  coun- 
tersigned."— F.  P. 

The  transport  of  a  carriage  costs 
50  fr. 

The  construction  of  this  railway  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  MM. 
Koechlin  and  Brothers,  of  Muhlhausen. 
Omnibuses  ply  to  and  from  almost  all 
the  stations  on  the  line ;  the  fare  is  30 
centimes. 

The  terminus,  at  present  but  a  tem- 
porary one,  is  on  the  glacis,  close  to 
the  Porte  de  Saveme. 

There  are  no  great  works  on  this 
line,  owing  to  its  passing  over  a  dead 
level  country,  up  the  valley  of  the  HI 
and  parallel  with  the  Canal  du  Rhdne 
au  Rhin,  and  with  the  Rhine,  though 
at  some  distance  from  them. 

It  is  carried  over  many  hundred 
small  bridges,  which  allow  the  stream- 
lets descending  from  the  Vosges  to 
pass.  It  skirts,  as  it  were,  the  roots 
of  that  mountain  chain,  and  commands 
some  pleasing  views  of  them  and  of 
their  old  castles. 

7*  Geispolzheim  Stat. 
3  Fegersheim  Stat. 
34  Limersheim  Stat. 
4}  Erstein  Stat.,  a  town  of  3550  In- 
hab.     The  Strasburghers  destroyed  its 
walls  and    the    neighbouring  fort  of 
Schwanau  in  the  14th  centy.     Hence 
an  interesting  excursion  may  be  made 
to  the  OdHienherg  (11  m.),  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  range  of 
the  Vosges  ;  the  Convent  of  St.  Odiliay 
with  a  church  built  1696,  with  5  or  6 
ancient  chapels  near  it. 
3  Matzenheim  Stat. 
3i  BenfeldStskt.iTnn:  Poste).   This 
small  town  was  taken  by  the  Swedes 
1632,  and  fortified  by  Count  Horn. 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  Benfeld  and 
Schlestadt  lies  Barr,  a  town  of  4200 
Inhab.,  remarkable  for  the  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Close  to  Barr  are  the  2  castles  and 
Abbey  of  Andlau,  and  near  Barr  are 
the  fine  castles  of  Landsberg  on  a  lofty 
height,  Birkenfeld  and  Spesburg,  also 
the  Heidenmauer  or  Pagan's  Wall. 
Huttenheim,  on  the  1.  of  the  railway, 


is  distinguished  by  one  of  the  finest 
and  loftiest  church  towers  in  Alsace. 

5^  Kogenheim  Stat. 

4^  Ebersheim  Stat. 

6^  ScAiestadt  Stat.  (Qerm.  Schlett- 
stadt)  {Irm :  Le  Bouc),  seated  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  111,  anciently  an  Imperial 
Free  City,  has  now  10,000  Inhab.  and 
some  manufietctures,  and  is  a  fortress  of 
fourth  class,  laid  out  by  Yauban.  It 
was  besieged  by  the  Allies  in  1815. 

The  Church  of  St.  Oeorge  is  rather  an 
elegant  (Gothic  building  of  the  14th 
centy.,  and  that  of  St.  Foy  is  remark- 
able for  its  antiquity,  having  been 
built  1094,  on  the  model  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  church.  Adjoining  it  is  a 
lai^  convent,  called  Le  Pavtilon,  oc- 
cupied In  turn  by  Benedictines  and 
Jesuits,  but  now  a  barrack. 

The  Tour  (TBbrloge,  or  Fausse-porie, 
is  a  fine  Gk>thic  gate-tower,  pierced  by 
a  Pointed  archway.  Martin  Buoer,  the 
Reformer,  was  born  here. 

Diligences  go  hence  to  the  indus- 
trious town  of  St.  Marie  auz  Mines, 
which  is  entirely  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manufacture. 

Prom  the  vicinity  of  Schleetadt,  and 
from  other  points  on  the  railway  be- 
tween Strasburg  and  Miihlhausen, 
good  views  are  obtained  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains  (p.  533),  stretching  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  and 
gradually  sinking  into  the  plain  tra- 
versed by  the  railway.  They  have 
mostly  a  tame,  rounded  outline  ;  here 
and  there  an  escarpment  of  red  sand- 
stone, of  which  they  are  chiefly  com- 
posed, breaks  through  the  green  forest, 
and  ever  and  anon  upon  some  pitject- 
ing  cape  stands  forth  a  ruined  castle. 
The  beauties  of  the  Yal  de  Villde,  near 
Schlestadt,  are  extolled.  2^  m  from 
Schlestadt  is  the  old  castle  Kientzheim. 

5i  St.  Hyppolite  (Germ.  St.  Pilt) 
Stat.  The  town  (2i  m.  from  Stat.— Jiw; 
Couronne)  is  a  good  point  from  which 
to  start  on  an  excursion  into  the  Vosges 
motmtains.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  Mil 
crowned  by  the  ruined  castle  of  Hoher 
KOnigshurg,  the  most  extensive  in  the 
Vosges  range,  and  very  picturesque. 
Prom  the  top  (a  walk  of  1|  hr.)  of 
its  massive  towers  a  fine  view  over 
Alsace  and  the  Rhine  valley  is  ob* 
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taiDed.  Itff  origin  is  unknown,  bat  it 
is  recorded  that  it  was  taken  and  dis- 
mantled (1462)  by  an  army  of  Stras- 
burghers  and  of  Mloia,  who  combined 
their  forces,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  as  gene- 
ral, in  order  to  put  down  the  robber 
knights,  its  owners,  on.  account  of  the 
depredations  they  had  conmiitted.  It 
was  ruined  and  sacked  by  the  Swedes 
in  the  30  Years'  War,  1633.  Near  this 
are  coal-mines. 

4^  Ribeauyill6  Stat.  The  best  wine 
produced  in  the  Yosges  is  grown  here. 

The  hill  rising  on  the  W.  of  this 
town  of  6568  Inhab.  is  crowned  by  the 
castle  of  Ribeaupierre,  which  was  be- 
sieged in  turn  by  Rudolph  of  Habs- 
burg  and  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  Lower 
down,  on  neighbouring  heights,  are 
the  castles  of  Oienburg  and  St.  Ulrich. 
Along  the  crest  of  the  advanced  line 
of  hills  forming  the  Yosges  range 
above  RibeauviU^  runs  the  curious 
and  mysterious  bulwark,  of  unknown 
antiquity,  called  ffeidenmatter,  or  Pagan 
Wall.  It  is  composed  of  unhewn 
stones,  heaped  together  without  cer 
ment,  from  8  to  10  ft.  high. 

3  Ostheim  Stat. 

3  Bennwihr  Stat. 

6  Colmar  Stat.  (Irms :  Deux  Clefis  ; 
good  ; — Ange).  This  is  a  flourishing 
town  of  12,000  Inhab.,  and  chef -lieu 
^  of  the  D^pt.  Haut  Rhin.'  It  is  situated 
near  the  foot  of  the  Yosges,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  H  m.  from  the  111,  on  2  of 
its  tributaries,  which  do  much  service 
in  turning  mill  wheels  in  their  passage 
through  the  town.  Its  chief  manufac- 
tures* are  cotton  and  printed  goods. 
There  are  many  lai^  factories  on  the 
outskirts.  In  the  13th  centy.  it  was 
made  a  Free  Imperial  city,  and  was 
joined  to  France  1697.  Louis  XJY., 
who  took  it  in  1673,  razed  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  they  are  now  replaced  by 
agreeable  Boulevards, 

In  the  Cathedral,  or  Minster,  built 
1363,  a  respectable  Gk>thic  edifice,  con- 
taining some  monuments  and  painted 
glass  in  the  choir,  is  a  remarkable 
painting,  of  the  old  German  school,  by 
Martin  Schdn,  or  Sc/idngauer,  a  native 
of  Colmar.  It  is  placed  behind  the 
altar,  and  represents  the  Yii^  Mary 


in  a  bower  of  Roses  with  the  infiint 
Jesus,  attended  by  Angels.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  size  and  composition  : 
the  figures,  rather  larger  than  life,  are 
on  a  gold  ground.  In  the  public  library 
(containing  36,000  vols.)  are  several 
other  paintings  by  M.  Schdn  ;  2  altar- 
pieces  of  6  compartments  each,  filled 
with  events  in  the  Life  of  Christ ;  6 
subjects  from  the  Passion ;  an  An- 
nunciation and  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
also  by  M.  Schdn,  with  other  pictures 
attributed  to  Alb.  Durer  uid  Grunefcald. 

The  Halle  aux  Bles  is  a  desecrated 
church  ;  the  nave  is  very  elegant.  In 
the  Mu9^  is  preserved  an  aSrolite, 
which  fell  from  the  sky  here  in  1492. 

The  fine  choir  of  the  Protestant 
Church  is  now  a  warehouse;  and 
several  other  religious  edifices  are  de- 
graded to  similar  purposes. 

General  Rapp,  celebrated  for  his 
defence  of  Demzig,  was  a  native  of 
Colmar. 

The  road  to  Besan^on  and  Lyons  (Rte. 
171)  here  diverges  from  that  to  B&Ie. 

Dilujences  to  Lyons;  to  New  Brei- 
sach  (an  octagon  fortress,  built  by 
Yauban,  1699);  to  Old  Breiaach  and 
Fribourg,  crossing  the  Rhine ;  ala*  to 
Munster  (15  m.),  a  manufacturing 
town,  of  4340  Inhab.,  on  the  Fecht,  in 
a  pretty,  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by 
hills,  where  factories  and  country 
seats  alternate  with  vineyards  and 
gardens.  The  principal  factory  is 
that  of  MM.  Hartman,  for  cotton 
prints,  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  em- 
ploying about  1200  workpeople:  there 
are  also  spinning  and  paper  mills. 

Sulzbad,  in  the  valley  of  Munster, 
9  m.  from  Colmar,  has  mineral  springs 
of  acidulous  water,  sometimes  called 
**  bain  des  fous,"  because  considered 
to  be  efficacious  in  hypochondriac  and 
hysterical  complaints. 

4  m.  W.  of  Colmar  is  Turckheitn, 
where  Turenne  gained  a  victory  (1675) 
over  the  Imperialists. 

4^  Eguisheim  Stat.  This  was  the 
birthplace  of  Leo  IX.  Above  the 
town  rises  the  castle,  conspicuous  for 
its  3  towers. 

2^  Herrlisheim  Stat. 

6^  Roufiach  (Stat.)  is  the  birth-place 
of  deneral  Lef^bre,  Duke  of  Danzig. 
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Merxheim  Stat.  Here  stood  the 
castle  of  Isembui^,  inhabited  by  the 
Merovingian  kings  of  France. 

7  Bollwiller  Stat.  There  is  a  large 
nursery  garden  here,  where  all  the 
known  8i>eciea  of  vine  are  cultivated. 
Some  of  the  best  wines  of  Alsace  are 
grown  near  this. 

At  Qnebweiler,  a  few  m.  up  the 
valley  of  the  Lauch,  is  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  spinning  machinery. 

The  Ballon  de  Guebweiler,  or  de 
Sultz,  the  highest  of  the  Vosges 
mountains,  is  4693  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  10  m.  distant  from  Boll- 
wilier. 

4i  Wittelsheim  Stat. 

7    Lutterbach  Stat. 

2|  Domach  Stat. 

3  Muhlhausen  Stat.  Inns :  H.  de 
Paris  ; — Couronne.  This  town,  con- 
taining many  large  new  buildings,  but 
for  the  most  part  old  and  irregular, 
surrounded  by  the  111,  and  situated 
dose  to  the  Canal  du  Khin  au  Rhdne, 
was  formerly  capital  of  a  small  de- 
mocratic and  independent  state,  and 
an  ally  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
from  1466  down  to  1798,  when  it 
was  united  to  France.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centy.  it 
has  rapidly  risen  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  towns 
in  France.  Its  population  amounts 
to  20,129  by  the  last  census;  and 
7000  woi%men  repair  daily  to  the 
town  from  the  neighbouring  com- 
munes. An  entirely  new  quarter 
has  lately  sprung  into  existence.  The 
branch  of  industry  from  which  this 
sudden  progress  is  derived  is  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  prints  and 
muslins.  The  quantity  made  here 
probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
place  in  the  world;  they  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  b^  the  per- 
fection and  variety  of  their  patterns, 
and  the  fineness  of  the  colours. 
Another  manufacture,  the  spinning 
of  cotton,  does  not  flourish  to  an 
equal  extent,  having  difficulty  in 
competing  with  Manchester  and  Qlaa- 
gow.  There  are  several  extensive 
manufactories  of  machinery.  Cotton 
printing  was  first  introduced  here, 
1 746,  by  Samuel  Eoechlin  (the  Orrel, 


Marshal,  or  Cobden  of  France,  whose 
descendants  are  still  at  the  head  of  the 
manufacturers  here),  in  coi^ unction 
with  J.  Schmalzer  and  H.  Dollfus. 

Many  of  the  mills  and  factories  of 
Miihlhausen  are  carried  on,  and  set 
a-going,  by  the  capital  of  the  bankers 
of  B&le.  The  condition  of  the  work- 
people is  not  good ;  they  are  badly 
clothed,  and  lodged  generally  in  cel- 
lars.    (See  Bowring's  Report.) 

Muhlhausen  has  to  contend  against 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  its  long 
distance  from  the  sea  (raw  cotton 
being  transported  hither  all  the  way 
from  Havre  and  Marseilles),  and  the 
want  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  supply  of  fuel  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  St.  Etienne  and  Rive  de  Qier, 
through  the  Canal  du  Rhin  au  Rh6ne. 

The  octagonal  church  oiOttmarsheim, 

m.  from  Miihlhausen,  will  interest 
the  architect  and  antiquary  by  many 
peculiarities  of  construction. 

Malleposte  daOy  to  Lyons  in  24 
hom^  Diligences  to  Paris  ;  to  Lyons. 
There  is  a  branch  railroad  from 
Miihlhausen  to  Thann  (Rte.  171),  by 
Domach,  Lutterbach,  and  Cemay. 
Lutterbach  is  on  the  line  from  Stras- 
burg  to  Miihlhausen,  and  here  the 
branch  to  Thann  properly  begins. 

5^  Rixheim  Stat.  Here  are  made 
the  stained  pipers  for  rooms,  including 
those  very  flashy  pictures  which 
commonly  decorate  the  walb  of  salles- 
k-manger  at  inns;  and  one  of  tiie 
chief  establishments  employs  $^00 
workmen. 

1|  HabshAim  Stat. 

lOSierentzStat. 

3^  Bartenheim  Stat. 

7}  St.  Louis  Stat.  Baggage  searched 
in  coming  from  Switzerland,  (p.  534.) 

3  Bale  Termimvs  (see  Swiss  Hami)- 
book).  The  BAle  omnibus  meets 
every  train,  fare  50  cents. 

N.B. — Travellers  setting  out  from 
BAle  by  the  early  train  (7  a.m.)  find, 
on  their  arrival  at  Strasbui^,  a  steamer 
ready  to  start  at  11  a.m.,  and  by  it 
they  may  reach  Mavence  at  10  p.m. 
the  same  night;  or  they  may  continue 
the  journey  from  Strasburg  by  the 
Baden  Railroad  from  Kdhl  to  jk^ne- 
heim,  or  Frankfurt. 

2  A  3 
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BAle  to  Paris,  by  Strasburg  Railway, 
in  28  hours. 

ROUTE  171. 

STRASBOBO  TO  BESAN^ON  BT  OOLMAR, 
THANN,  BELFOBT,  AND  MONTBEL- 
UARD. 

228  kilom.=:142  Eng.  m. 

The  railroad  is  the  beet  mode  of 
travelling  sub  far  as  Colmar,  or  even 
Thann.     (See  Rte.  170.) 

69  Colmar  (Rte.  170).  DUigenoes 
hence. 

10  Hattstatt.  The  road  continues 
along  the  level  plain  of  the  Rhine  as 
far  as 

14  Isenheim,  where  the  country  be- 
comes hilly. 

The  pretty  little  town  of  Thann 
(Pop.  3937)  has  a  superb  Gothic 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Thiebaut,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  spire  of  delicate 
open  work  more  than  300  ft.  high, 
l^e  doorway  is  highly  enriched  with 
sculpture,  representing  saints  and 
Scriptural  subjects,  of  very  good  execu- 
tion; it  is,  in  short,  a  miniature  of 
Strasburg,  and  has  lately  been  repaired, 

On  the  hill  above  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Engelburg.  There 
are  manufactories  of  cotton  prints  here. 

A  branch  Railway  eonnects  Thann 
with  Miihlhausen,  and  with  the  rail- 
way from  Strasburg  to  Bftle  (Rte.  170) 

19  Aspach.     At 

14  La  Chapelle,  the  heights  which 
connect  the  chain  of  the  Yosges  with 
the  Jura  mountains  are  crossed;  and 
leaving  the  fertile  and  industrious 
province  of  Alsace,  we  enter  that  of 
Franche-Comt^. 

16  Belfort,  or  B^ort  (Inn:  L'An- 
cienne  Poste),  a  fortress  of  first  class 
in  strength  and  importance,  com 
manded  by  a  Citadel,  defending  the 
entrance  into  France  from  the  side 
of  Switzerland,  by  the  pass  between 
the  Jura  and  Yosges.  It  was  laid 
out  by  Yauban;  but,  besides  its 
own  formidable  fortifications,  it  is 
protected  by  an  intrenched  camp 
capable  of  holding  30,000  men.  The 
town  numbers  about  6000  Inhab., 
and  is  seated  on  the  Savoreuse. 

The  road  from  Paris  to  B&le  (Rte. 
162)  passes  through  B^fort. 


Country  barren  and  hilly  to 

11  Hericourt. 

21  L'lle  BUT  le  Doubs,  a  boui^g  of 
1100  Inhab.,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
winding  Doubs,  and  on  the  Canal  da 
Rhin  au  Rh6ne. 

[A  detour  from  Befort  of  5J  m.  will 
carry  the  traveller  through  Monthd' 
Hard  (Germ.  Hiimpelgflurd)  {Inns: 
Lion  Rouge;  Balance),  a  small  walled 
town  of  5000  Inhab.,  the  majori^ 
Protestants,  and  industrious;  it  is 
prettily  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Allan  and  Luzine.  The  most  cons{a- 
cuous  building  is  the  ChdtettUf  on  a 
commanding  height;  the  greater  part 
a  modern  construction  of  the  last 
oenty.,  flanked  by  ancient  round  towers. 
It  is  now  converted  into  a  prison. 
Hiis  town  has  to  boast  of  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  distinguished  na- 
turalist Geo,  Cuvier  (b.  1769):  a  bronze 
statue  of  him  by  David  D'Angetv  has 
been  raised  to  his  memory  by  his 
countrymen,  opposite  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom.] 

2  m.  from  Montbelliard  the  road 
reaches  the  Doubs,  and  continues  down 
its  rt.  bank  at  the  foot  of  well-wooded 
limestone  hills  to  the  He  sur  Doubs. 

Here  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bri4ge; 
the  road  still  following  its  beautiful 
clear  stream  between  hills  200  or  300 
ft.  high,  covered  with  every  variety  of 
wild  flowers. 

The  Doubs,  a  doublittg  stieam,  rises^ 
in  the  Jura,  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Rixon,  3122  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
and  flows  for  60  m.  to  the  N.E.  as  if 
to  join  the  Rhine,  but  is  turned  to 
the  S.W.,  on  approaching  Montbel- 
liard, by  the  spur  or  ridge  which 
connects  the  Yosges  with  the  Jura^ 
traversed  by  our  road  between  Thann 
and  Befort.  It  descends  past  Besan- 
con  and  joins  the  Saone  below  DOle. 
It  has  been  canalised  and  made  navi- 
gable for  barges  of  20  tons,  and  forms 
a  limb  of  the  inland  water  communi- 
cation connecting  the  Rhine  with  the 
Rhdne.  It  is  crossed  by  numerous  wir^ 
suspension  bridges.     At 

11  Clerval,  a  pretty  village  on  ita 
1.  bank,  at  the  foot  of  hills  1000  ft. 
high,  the  Doubs  is  recrossed.  10  m. 
farther  a  mass  of  naked  rock,  500  ft. 
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high,  of  the  most  picturesque  form 
overhangs  the  road,  which  has  barely 
room  to  pass  between  it  and  the 
river. 

A  steep  hill  is  now  to  be  surmounted, 
whose  top  commands  a  very  extensive 
view  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  the 
Jura,  to  the  S.E.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  this  hill  lies  the  retired  town  of 

15  Beaume  les  Dames,  pop.  2447. 
It  is  famous  for  its  p4tes  and  for  its 
fish. 

The  Doubs  is  again  crossed,  and 
another  steep  hill  succeeds,  from  whose 
slope  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
valley  and  of  a  ruined  castle  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  belonged  to 
Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy. 

12  Roulans. 

The  scenery  of  the  Doubs  valley 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Meuse  between 
Liege  and  Namur,  but  surpasses  it  in 
beauty.  A  sharp  descent  brings  us  to 
the  fortified  town  of 

19  Beaanfon  (in  Rte.  159). 

ROUTE  176. 

CHALONB     BUR     MARNE     TO     StETZ,     BY 
VERDUN. 

Diligences  daily  to  St.  Menehould. 

Ch&lons-sur-Marne  is  described  in 
Rte.  1 65.  The  Railway  from  Nancy  to 
Metz  (Rte.  181)  is  generally  preferred 
to  this  route. 

6  m.  from  Ch&lons  the  road  to 
Ste.  Menehould  passes  the  beautiful 
Gothic  Church  of  N.  p.  de  VEpine, 
a  perfect  cathednd  in  size  and  beauty, 
.surmounted  by  a  most  elegant  spire 
of  filagree  open  work,  contrasting 
forcibly  with  the  hovels  of  the  poor 
hamlet  around  it.  **  The  exterior  is 
especially  beautiful,  full  of  bold  and 
graceful  devices,  the  whole  more  like 
some  luxuriant  tropical  plant  than  a 
mass  of  stone." — iS'.  A.  It  was  con- 
structed towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
centy.,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
Charles  v.;  and  its  present  ruinous 
condition  is  much  to  be  lamented. 
Its  triple  portal  at  the  W.  end  richly 
adorned  with  sculptures  of  holy  per- 
sons and  sacred  subjects,  the  fine 
rose  windows  surmounting  them,  the 
gargoyls   round   the   eaves,    quaintly 


carved,  the  elegance  of  the  piers  and 
arches,  the  choir  screen,  or  jube,  deli- 
cately carved,  a  bas-relief  of  wood 
over  the  high  altar,  and  some  curious 
painted  glans,  all  merit  examination. 

The  truncated  tower  was  deprived 
of  its  spire  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
centy.,  in  order  to  erect  upon  it  the 
Telegraph,  which  still  holds  its  place. 

13  Sonune  Vesle. 
16  Orbeval. 

8  Sainte  Menehould. — Inn:  La 
Ville  de  Metz:  "c'est  une  aubeige 
excellente,"  and  its  kitchen  is  a  "  cui- 
sine module,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  This 
town  of  3900  Inhab.  has  nothing 
worth  notice,  except  its  very  pleasing 
aspect  and  position;  it  stands  on  the 
Aisne. 

[6  m.  off  Is  Valmy,  where  the 
French  under  Eellerman  defeated  the 
Prussian  army  and  compelled  it  to 
evacuate  the  territory  of  France,  1792. 
Louis-Philippe  was  present  in  this 
battle.  The  French  commander,  who 
became  Duke  of  Valmy,  desired  at 
his  death  (aged  82,  in  1820)  that  his 
heart  should  be  transported  to  the 
battle-field,  in  order  that  it  might  rest 
among  the  remains  of  his  brave  com- 
panions in  arms  who  fell  there.  This 
wish  has  been  complied  with,  and  a 
simple  monument  erected  on  the  sjpot.] 

The  road  to  Metz  passes  through  a 
nearly  uninterrupted  orchard,  as  fir  as 
the  laiige  village  of 

14  Clermont  en  Argonne,  previously 
entering  the  IMpt.  of  the  Meuse, 
across  the  very  pretty  wooded  valley 
of  the  Bridme,  and  the  defile  of  les 
Islettes.  11  m.  to  the  N.  lies  the 
small  town  of  Varennes,  where  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XYI.  and  his  fa? 
mily  were  arrested,  June  21,  1791, 
while  endeavouring  to  escape  across 
the  frontier,  by  Drouet,  post-master 
of  Ste.  Menehould,  as  the  king's  car- 
riage was  crossing  the  little  place  or 
square. 

The  ridge  of  land  called  Monts  de 
la  Meuse,  separating  the  basin  of  the 
Mame  from  that  of  the  Meuse,  is 
crossed  between 

10  Dombasle  and  Verdun.  The 
passes  of  these  bills  were  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  of  1792,  when  Dumou-. 
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riez  was  opposed  to  the  Prussians; 
but  they  have  lost  their  military  im- 
portance, now  that  the  country  of 
I'Argonne  is  drained,  and  its  forests 
clearod. 

We  now  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse  and  the  territory  formerly 
known  as  Les  Trois  Evdch^  (Metz 
Toul,  and  Verdun). 

15  Verdun  {Inns  :  H.  de  I'Europe; 
Ti-ois  Maures,  dear — J.  L.)  is  an  an- 
cient and  historical  town,  and  a  for- 
tress of  the  fourth  class,  containing  a 
population  of  10,540:  it  is  seated  on 
the  Meuse,  which  here  first  becomes 
navigable.  It  is  well  known  to  manv 
£nglishmen  as  the  prison  in  which 
they  spent  11  weary  years  from  1803, 
when  so  cruelly  and  unjustly  seized 
by  Napoleon  on  the  sudden  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  and  kept  until  his  fall 
in  1814. 

The  citadel,  which  is  alane  of  im- 
portance as  commanding  the  course  of 
the  Meuse,  was  planned  by  Vauban. 
The  beautiful  Gothic  chapel  of  St. 
Vannes,  in  the  midst  of  it,  was  pulled 
down  in  1825  to  give  place  to  a  barrack. 

The  great  event  which  renders  Ver- 
dun distinguished  in  history  is  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  vast  empire  of 
Charlemagne  in  843,  between  the  3 
brothers — Liouis,  who  received  all  Ger- 
many as  far  as  the  Rhine;  Charles,  who 
took  the  Gallic  provinces  S.  of  a  line 
formed  by  the  Scheldt,  Meuse,  Sadne, 
and  Rh6ne  ;  and  Lothaire,  who  kept 
Italy  and  the  E.  part  of  Gaul.  This 
act  is  known  as  the  **  Treaty  of  Verdun." 

Verdun  was  a  free  city  of  the  Empire 
down  to  1552,  and  was  not  finally 
united  to  France  until  the  peace  of 
Milnster,  1648. 

It  was  taken  by  the  Prussians,  1 792, 
after  a  bomlMrdment  of  15  hours,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Marceau,  Le- 
moine,  and  other  brave  officers,  who 
wished  to  hold  out  still  longer.  It 
was,  however,  soon  evacuated  b^  the 
Prussians  in  consequence  of  the  victory 
of  Valmy.  When  the  French  regained 
possession,  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
sent  to  the  guillotine  15  young  women, 
all  under  1 5  years  of  age,  for  the  crime 
of  having  danced  at  a  ball  given  by 
the  Prussiaa  officers. 


Verdun  is  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facUire  of  sugar -plums  (dragdes)  and 
liqueurs. 

Beyond  Verdun  you  pass  through  a 
beautifully  wooded  coimtry. 

18  Manheules. 

10  Harville. 

12  Mars  la  Tour  (D^pt.  Moselle). 

11  Gravelotte. 

Immediately  beneath  the  steep  hill 
and  corkscrew  road,  leading  down  into 
the  plain  where  lies  Metz,  and  winds 
the  Moselle,  is  the  beautiful  village 
Roseillyeuse :  the  banks  of  the  Moselle 
are  flat  and  uninteresting. 

14  Metz.  Inns  :  H.  de  Jeune,  Rue 
de  Qercs  ;  —  H.  de  TEurope  ;  very 
dear; — du  Nord; — de  France. 

Metz  is  considered  the  strongest 
fortress  in  France,  and  forms  the  centre 
of  defence  on  the  frontier  of  Qermanj 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  It 
is  also  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt.  of  the 
Moselle  ;  and  an  important  city  on  the 
score  of  its  population  (44,131),  of  its 
trade,  and  of  its  manufactures.  It  is 
seated  on  the  Moselle,  at  the  junction 
of  a  small  stream,  la  Seille.  The  streets 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
and  the  houses  lofty,  but  the  river  is 
lined  with  oi>en  quays  and  crossed  by 
fine  bridges.  The  situation  of  Mets, 
its  public  gardens  and  quays,  will  re- 
pay the  traveller  for  a  halt  of  some 
hours.  It  possesses  a  magnificent  Gothic 
*  Cathedral,  whose  construction  was  con- 
tinued from  the  14th  to  the  16th  cen- 
times, with  some  incongruous  addi- 
tions (Portal,  1754)  in  the  style  of 
Loub  XIV.  It  is  surmounted  by  an 
elegant  spire  of  open  work  373  ft. 
high  (built  1427),  but  is  without 
towers  at  the  extremities.  It  is 
373  ft.  long,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
vaulted  roof  above  the  pavement  is 
141  ft.  (?).  A  part  of  an  old  circular 
church  (N.  D,de  la  Bonde,  date  1130) 
is  incorporated  in  the  nave,  which  oc- 
cupies its  site.  Its  choir  has  become 
a  side  chapel,  and  its  beautiful  W. 
door  is  seen  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
cathedral.  The  painted  glass  of  the 
choir,  executed  1526  by  Anthon  Busoh 
of  Strasburg,  is  remarkably  fine,  the 
design  good,  and  the  colours  very  bril- 
liant.   The  font  called  Cuve  de  C^bar 
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is  very  aucient,  probably  Roman,  and 
oblong  in  shape.  Here  are  preserved 
the  ancient  stone  throne  of  the  early 
bishops  ;  2  processional  crosses^  V2th. 
and  14th  centuries ;  a  cope  of  red  silk, 
embroidered,  said  to  be  Charlemagne's; 
mass-books,  &c. ;  and  a  dragon  of  paste- 
board, or  canvas,  on  a  wooden  frame, 
called  le  Gracelli,  which  was  formerly 
carried  through  the  streets  in  proces- 
sion, with  a  man  inside  of  it.  It  is 
worth  while  to  ascend  to  the  clerestory 
gallery,  to  view  the  stained  glass  close 
at  hand,  and  to  pass  on  to  the  roof,  in 
order  to  examine  the  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  the  flying  buttresses,  and  the 
details  of  sculpture,  as  well  as  to  enjoy 
the  view  over  the  city. 

Within  the  citadel  is  a  Bound  Churchy 
Eglisedu  Temple^  which  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  somewhat  like  the 
.  round  churches  of  Cambridge  and 
Northampton.  It  is  wholly  Romanesque 
in  style;  the  nave  is  externally  an  octa- 
gon :  it  has  a  low  apsidal  E.  end.  Within 
it,  and  in  a  buildmg  near  it,  probably 
the  Knights'  Refectory,  are  traces  of 
painting  of  the  1 3th  centy . 

The  Church  of  St.  S^goltoe  may  in- 
terest the  antiquary. 

Some  of  the  ancient  city  gates  re- 
main,  and  retain  the  machinery  for 
raising  the  portcullis. 
I  The  *I!splanade,  its  shady  walks  and 

'  gardens  brilliant  with  flowers,  planted 

with  lofty  acacias,  and  "confided  to 
the  care  of  each  citizen,"  overlooking 
the  river  Moselle  with  its  bridges  and 
fine  buildings,  ai«  much  to  be  admired. 
Metz  has  one  of  the  largest  Arsennh 
in  France,  with  cannon  foundry,  &c., 
the  machinery  moved  by  water.     It  ia 
shown  only  Monday  and  Thursday,  by 
order.     The  immense  Military  Hospital 
is  capable  of  holding  1500  patients. 
Mete  is  abundantly  supplied  with  bar- 
racks.    There  is  also  a  School  for  the 
I         application  and  practice  of  Artillery  and 
I         Engineering. 

I  The  fortifications  were  planned  by 

f  Yauban,  and  continued  by  Marshal 
Belleisle.  The  most  important  works 
are  the  forts  of  Belle  Croix,  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  military  construction,  begun 
1731  ;  and  la  Dotible  C&uronne,  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple  ditch  filled  with 


water.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is 
a  considerable  redoubt  called  le  Pai^, 
so  contrived  that  it  may  be  converted 
into  an  island,  by  closing  the  sluices 
on  the  Seille,  whose  waters  may  be 
raised  24  feet,  so  as  to  form  a  lake 
more  than  6  m.  in  extent. 

^  Metz,  for  a  long  time  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Austrasia,  became,  under 
the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  a  free  imperial 
city,  and  residence  of  a  prince-bishop. 
At  length,  in  1552,  the  Constable 
Montmorency  gained  possession  of  it 
by  stratagem  for  Henri  II.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  furious  at  the  loss 
of  so  strong  a  fortress  and  important  a 
city,  containing  at  that  time  60,000 
Inhab.,  assembled  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  determined  at  all  risks  to  regain 
it.  The  defence,  however,  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  youthful  and  chival- 
rous Frangois  Due  de  Guise,  the  same 
who  afterwards  wrested  Calais  from  the 
English,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
place  with  the  ^lite  of  the  French  no- 
blesse, among  them  the  Ftince  de 
Cond^.  The  Guise,  by  his  address  and 
activity,  conciliated  the  citizens,  in- 
ducing them  to  endure  patiently  the 
horrors  of  a  siege,  and  strengthened 
the  walls  by  new  works  thrown  up  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The 
details  of  this  hard-contested  siege  are 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  Robert- 
son's Charles  V.  On  Jan.  1,  1553,  at 
the  end  of  10  months,  the  Emperor, 
experienced  general  as  he  was,  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  having 
lost  30,000  men  before  the  place. 
"Fortune  is  a  woman,"  ha  exclaimed 
bitterly,  "and  she  favours  only  the 
young."  The  Due  de  Guise  was  at  that 
time  only  30  years  of  age. 

There  are  more  Jews  in  Metz  than  in 
any  other  city  of  France,  except  Paris. 

Metz  is  the  native  place  of  Generals 
Kellerman,  the  hero  of  Yalmy,  and 
Custine,  who  was  guillotined. 

Though  Metz  was  an  important  city 
under  the  Romans,  who  called  it  DivO' 
durum  and  Metis,  yet  there  are  few 
traces  of  their  buildings  in  the  town 
itself.  Without  the  walls,  however, 
at  the  village  of  Jouy  aux  Arches,  6  m. 
ofl^,  on  the  road  to  Nancy,  are  the  very 
interesting  remains  of  a  Boman  Ague- 
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duct,  which  conveyed  the  waters  of  a 
streamlet  from  Qone  to  Metz,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  15  m.  Five  arches 
are  still  standing  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Moselle,  and  17  in  the  village  of  Jouy 
on  the  rt.,  out  of  118  :  that  under 
which  the  road  passes  is  60  ft.  high. 

The  gates  of  Metz  are  shut  at  1 1  j 
in  winter  even  earlier. 

Travellers  entering  France  must  here 
have  their  passports  signed,  which  is 
attended  with  some  difficull^  for  those 
who  wish  to  continue  on  to  Paris  with 
the  train  without  detention. 

Mailways — ^to  Nancy  (Rte.  181)  ;  to 
Thionville ;  to  Forbach  on  the  German 
frontier  (Rte.  181). 

Diligence  daily  to  Treves,  by  Lux- 
emboui^.    (See  K.-Qekm.  Handbook. 

ROUTE  178. 

PARIB    TO    M^ZI^RES    AND    S^DAN,    BT 
80I880NB  AND  REIMB. 

257  kilom.=  157  Eng.  m. 

The  Strasburg  Railway  (Rte.  165) 
is  the  quickest  way  to  reach  the  places 
on  this  route.  There  is  a  branch 
railway  from  Epemay  to  Reims. 

The  old  post-road  quits  Paris  by  the 
Faubourg  St.  Martin,  and  traverses  the 
village  of  la  Villette,  situated  on  the 
basin  of  the  Canal  de  I'Ouroq.  At  this 
point  the  most  desperate  resistance 
was  made  by  the  French  in  defence  of 
Paris,  against  the  allied  armies,  in 
March  1814,  and  several  bloody  com 
bats  were  fought  here. 

11  Le  Boui^et.  Napoleon  on  his 
way  from  Waterloo  stopped  here  some 
hours,  in  order  not  to  enter  Paris  by 
daylight.  At  the  radiation  of  roads 
caUed  Patte  d*Oie  (goose's  foot),  you 
leave  on  the  1.  the  route  to  Senlis, 
Lille,  and  Amiens.     (Rte.  1  and  185.) 

16  Mesnil  Amelot  (Seine  et  Mame.) 

8  Dammartin.  The  Ch.  of  Notre 
Dame  contains  the  monument  of  its 
founder,  Antoine  de  Chabannes,  leader 
of  the  ferocious  brigands  called  "  Ecor- 
cheurs:"  died  1488. 

[A  little  on  the  1.  of  the  road  lies 
the   village  of  Ermenontnlle,      In  the  I 
Chateau  (which  belonged  to  M.  de  Gi- 
rai-din)  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  resided  | 


3  or  4  months,  and  here  terminated  his 
miserable  existence,  it  is  supposed  by 
poison,  if  not  by  the  additional  aid  of 
a  pistol,  1778,  aged  66.  (See  Musset- 
Pathay,  Vie  de  J.  J.  R.,  1822.)  His 
tomb  is  in  the  midst  of  the  He  dea  Feu- 
pliers,  in  the  grounds  of  his  host.3 

14  Nanteuil-le-Haudouin  (Oiae). 
A  tower  of  the  Chateau  of  the  time 

of  Francis  I.  alone  exists. 

10  Levignen. 

15  Villers-Cotterets,  a  town  of  2689 
Inhab.  Its  magnificent  manor-house, 
belonging  to  the  Due  de  Valois,  of  the 
age  of  i^Vancis  I.,  is  now  degraded  into 
a  poor-house  (D^pdt  de  Mendicity. 
Its  former  paxc  was  laid  out  by  Le 
Ndtre.     Coach  to  Meaux  Stat. 

[La  Fert^  Milon,  a  walled  town  on 
the  Ourcq,  with  an  old  castle,  about 
9  m.  S.  of  our  road,  on  the  way  to 
Chftteau-Thierry,  deserves  mention  as 
the  birthplace  of  Jiacine,! 

11  Verte  Feuille. 
13  Scisdons.  {Ttms:  Croix  d'Or;  Cou- 

ronne;  Lion  Rouge.)     Pop.  7893. 

This  is  a  truly  historical  city,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  France  as  regards 
its  foundation.  Caesar  found  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Suessones  most  extensive 
and  fertile,  and  under  the  rule  of  a 
king  not  only  the  most  powerful  in  the 
whole  of  Gaul,  but  who  ruled  over 
pMrt  of  Britain.  Xoviodunum,  at  that 
time  the  name  of  this  city,  is  mentioned 
thus  in  the  Commentaries  :  "  Csesar  in 
fines  Suessionum  qui  proximi  Rhemis 
erant,  ezercitum  duxit,  et  ad  oppidum 
Noviodimum  contendit."  Under  its 
walls,  Clovis,  by  defeating  SyagriuB,  ' 
in  486,  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  rule  in 
France.  He  established  here  the  throne 
of  the  Francs,  and  made  Soissons  hia  I 
capital.  Afterwards,  and  because  some  | 
of  his  successors  made  it  the  seat  of 
government,  they  were  called  Kings  of 
Soissons.  Charles  the  Simple  was  here 
defeated  924. 

Its  importance,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  as  commanding  a  passage  over 
the  Aisne,  is  shown  by  its  fortunes  in 
the  campaign  of  1814,  when  it  was 
twice  taken  and  retaken  within  4  weeks 
— ^first,  bv  the  Russian  general  Chemi- 
cheff  with  his  Cossacks,  by  a  coup-de- 
main,  February  13th,  when  its  gover- 
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nor,  the  brave  General  RuBca,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-shot  on  its  walls.  The 
BVench,  however,  regained  it  the  same^ 
day,  Chemicheff  b^ng  compelled  to' 
withdraw.  Napoleon  laid  the  greatest 
stress  upon  the  possession  of  it,  enjoin- 
ing the  garrison  to  hold  it  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood;  and,  if  his  iiguoc- 
tion  had  been  complied  with,  Blucher 
and  the  Silesian  army,  pursued  by  Na- 
poleon across  the  Marne,  and  pent  up 
between  his  army  and  Soissons,  with 
the  army  of  Marmont  and  Mortier  be- 
hind it,  would  probably  have  been 
annihilated.  Fortunately  for  the  old 
Prussian  Marshal,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  place  by  a  disgraceful  capi- 
tulation on  the  part  of  the  French 
governor,  which  deranged  all  Napo- 
leon's plans,  March  3rd,  and  Blucher 
thus  escaped  out  of  the  trap  which 
Napoleon  had  laid  for  him. 

Soissons  in  1814  was  defended  only 
by  antiquated  ramparts  ;  it  has  since 
been  converted  into  a  regular  fortress. 
It  is  a  city  of  8149  Inhab.,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne. 

Owing  to  what  it  has  suffered  from 
time  and  from  the  wars  of  1567,  when' 
it  was  sacked  by  the  Huguenots,  and 
that  of  1814,  Soissons  of  the  present 
day  is  a  new  town,  and  has  a  modem 
air,  with  few  tangible  relics  to  which 
one  may  attach  the  recollections  of 
ancient  times.  The  chief  buildings 
remaining  here  consist  of  the  Castle, 
occupying  only  the  site  of  that  inha- 
bited by  the  Merovingian  kings. 

The  Cathedral,  surmounted  by  a  soli- 
tary tower,  is  a  very  dilapidated  edi- 
fice, founded  in  the  12th  oenty.,  whose 
venerable  appearance  is  much  injured 
by  injudicious  repair.  The  choir  is  of 
the  13th  centy.  (1212).  The  S.  tran- 
sept ends  in  a  semicircle.  Soissons  is 
one  of  the  oldest  episcopal  sees  in 
France;  indeed^traditions  of  the  Church 
would  refer  its  origin  to  the  primitive 
Christians. 

Of  the  once  magnificent  Abbey  of  St. 
Jean  des  Vigncs,  where  Thomas  Becket 
was  received  when  in  exile,  which  was 
castellated  and  moated,  and  formed  a 
fortress  by  itself,  detached  from  the 
town,  only  the  W.  end  of  the  church, 
surmounted  by  2  towers,  crowned  by 


spires,  remains.  These  are  a  great 
ornament  to  the  town,  and  were  spared 
at  the  entrtety  of  the  citizens^  when 
the  ruthless  democrats  destroyed  the 
rest.  The  towers  and  the  portal  are 
probably  of  the  13th  centy.,  the  spires 
are  more  modem.  The  Church  of  St. 
Leger  is  interesting  for  its  architecture, 
and  tolerably  perfect. 

Some  fragments  of  antiquities  found 
in  and  near  the  town  are  stored  away 
in  a  Museum^  The  famous  tomb  of 
St.  Drausen,  and  the  statues  of  several 
abbesses,  have  been  saved  from  destruo- 
tion. 

A  short  walk  across  the  fields,  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Aisne,  leads  to  an 
institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  AlHy  of 
St.  M4dard,  which  has  been  razed  to 
the  groimd,  the  only  remnant  being  a 
subterranean  Crypt,  the  date  of  which 
is  referred  by  some  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury. (?)  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  construction,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  stone,  and  the  good  pre- 
servation of  the  colours  upon  it.  Here 
were  buried  the  kings  Clothaire  and 
Sigebert ;  and  in  a  dismal  dungeon  ad- 
joining it,  measuring^  8  feet  by  3  feet, 
which  is  still  pointed  out,  Louis  le 
D^onnaire  is  supposed  to  have  been 
confined  by  his  own  son,  Clothaire, 
833.  The  verses  on  the  wall,  appa- 
rently referring  to  him,  are  not  older 
than  the  15th  centy. 

Among  the  natives  of  Soissons  are 
kings  Caribert,  Chilperic,  and  Clo- 
thaire II.,  and  the  Due  de  Mayenne, 
chief  of  tilie  League,  the  opponent  of 
Henri  IV.,  who  <fied  here. 

Diligeticea  run  to  Laon  (22  Eng.  m.) 
(see  Kte.  187) ;  to  Compidgne,  Amiens, 
&c. ;  to  Cliateau-Tbierry  Stat. 

[About  10  m.  N.  of  Soissons  is  the 
very  curious  Qothic  fortress  of  Coucy 
le  Chateau,  the  beau  ideal,  in  extent, 
arrangement,  and  picturesqueness,  of 
a  feudal  castle,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
in  France,  though  in  ruins.  It  is  at- 
tached to  an  old  and  picturesque  walled 
town  {Inn :  Pomme  d'Or),  situated  on 
the  extremity  of  a  high  headland  over- 
looking a  deep  valley.  The  castle  con- 
sists of  an  outer  bail  or  court,  whose 
walls,  garnished  with  circular  towers 
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at  the  angles  about  100  ft.  high,  and 
with  semicircular  ones,  or  bastions, 
along  the  curtains,  were  partly  blown 
up  by  Mazarin,  1652.  Within  this  is 
the  inner  bail  or  ward,  out  of  which 
rises  the  majestic  circular  Donjon^  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  building — fit 
emblem  of  the  proud  barons  that  built 
and  held  it  —  whose  boastful  motto 
was, — 

*'  Roi  Je  ne  auis. 
Prince,  ni  Comte  tauti, 
Je  snu  le  Sire  de  Coacy." 

Time  has  made  little  impression  on 
it,  and  even  the  earthquake's  shock, 
though  it  has  cleft  its  wails  vertically 
from  top  to  bottom  in  1692,  leaving  the 
cracks  still  perceptible,  has  not  altered 
its  symmetry,  nor  caused  it  to  swerve 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  is  1 87  ft. 
high  and  325  ft.  in  circumference;  and 
its  walls,  massive  in  proportion,  are  34 
ft.  thick.  Except  a  row  of  windows 
surmounting  its  circlet  of  machicola- 
tions at  the  top,  almost  the  only  ex- 
ternal openings  are  mere  loopholes.  It 
was  entered  by  a  narrow  bridge  now 
removed;  over  the  door  is  the  frag- 
ment of  a  bas-relief,  sculptured  with 
the  device  of  the  Coucy,  a  combat  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  lion.  The  interior, 
divided  into  4  stories  originally,  is  now 
entirely  gutted,  but  around  each  stage 
s^ns  an  arcade   of  pointed  recesses. 

i^tho  ground  floor,  to  the  rt.  as  you 
enter7TB"-A^well  200  ft.  deep,  cut  in  the 
rock.  Beside  it  was  originally  a  flour- 
mill  and  oven.  Excepting  the  topmost 
story,  the  halls  of  the  donjon  must 
have  been  inconveniently  dark.  Two 
of  the  external  round  towers  are  fur- 
nished with  dungeons,  whose  only 
entrance  was  a  hole  in  their  roof,  like 
the  mouth  of  a  well.  Vast  casemates 
ran  under  the  outer  walls. 

The  construction  of  Coucy  Castle 
dates  from  the  13th  centy. :  its  founder 
was  Enguerrand  III.  de  Coucy. 

La  Belle  Gabrielle  had  a  house  here, 
which  still  exists,  where  she  was  visited 
by  Henri  IV.  Her  son,  the  Due  de 
Venddme,  was  bom  here.] 

The  road  to  Beims  follows  the 
course  of  the  Vesle,  a  small  stream, 
upwards  througl^ 


18  Brain-sur-Vesle. 

13  Fismes. 

10  Jonchery. 

17  Reims.  {Inn:  Lion  d'Or;  excel- 
lent; fronting  the  Cathedral.)  "  This 
city  of  43,643  Inhab.,  the  Urgeet 
(though  not  chef-lieu)  in  the  D^pt. 
Mame,  so  inseparably  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Frankish  monarchy, 
retains  many  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
domination.  The  4  gates  of  the 
city  were  called  respectively  the 
Porta  Martis,  Porta  Cereris,  Porta 
Veneris,  and  Porta  Bacchi :  the  first  2 
still  preserve  their  appellations.  The 
ancient  Porta  Martis  (for  there  is  a 
modern  one  beside  it)  is  a  splendid 
triumphal  arch,  recently  restor^.  The 
fragments  of  the  Corinthian  colunms 
are  most  delicately  fluted,  and  acquire 
additional  grace  from  the  (Gothic  towers 
and  rough  walls  around  them.  This 
noble  relic  has  imdergone  strange  vi- 
cissitudes. It  was  employed  as  the 
city  gate  until  1554,  when  earthworks 
were  raised  against  it,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing gate  opened.  It  was  uncovered 
in  1595,  but  afterwards  walled  over 
again.  In  1677  it  was  uncovered,  but 
the  apertures  were  walled.  M.  Guizof  s 
commission  brought  it  to  its  present 
state. 

"  •2%e  Cathedral,  built  1241,  is  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  Gothic  edifices 
in  France.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
shrine  of  masonry  N.  of  the  Alps  (for 
Milan  must  be  reckoned  as  the  finest 
in  the  world);  and  highly  as  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  stranger  may  have 
been  raised,  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. The  building,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  the  work  of  Robert  de 
Coucy,  begun  1212.  The  towers  are 
unfinished;  they  were  to  have  been 
crowned  by  open-work  spires,  such  as 
did  exist  in  the  now  demolished  church 
of  St.  Nicaise;  and  by  their  absence 
the  elevation  loses  much  of  its  com- 
pleteness. Extensive  restorations  in 
good  taste  have  been  for  many  years  in 
progress.  The  great  merit  of  Reims 
arises  from  the  unity  of  the  conception. 
Completely  as  the  portal  is  covered 
and  filled  with  ornaments,  not  one  can 
be  considered  as  an  afterthought.  Hav- 
ing massed  the  whole  design,  the  aichi- 
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tect  then  worked  out  the  details,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  general  effect. 
Many  of  the  600  statues  on  the  portal 
are  colossal,  and  generally  elegant, 
both  in  design  and  workmanship;  those 
in  the  transepts  are  not  so  good.  The 
rose  windows  in  the  W.  front,  of  which 
there  are  two,  a  large  <xie  above^  more 
than  40  ft.  in  diameter,  and  one  within 
the  vast  portal,  are  filled  with  the 
most  brilliant  painted  glass.  The 
gemmed  windows  of  Aladdin's  palace 
could  hardly  have  been  more  splendid. 
Size  of  the  building:  its  length  is  466 
ft.,  its  height  121.  The  architecture 
of  the  interior  bears  a  near  resemblance, 
in  the  main  outlines,  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  excepting  that  it  is  bolder  and 
simpler.  It  is  much  less  florid  and 
decorated  than  the  exterior,  and  this 
has  sometimes  been  considered  as  a 
defect ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
architect  calculated  upon  the  gloom 
produced  by  the  painted  glass.  The 
W.  wall  is  ornamented  with  tiers  of 
statues,  placed,  not  in  arches,  but  in 
deep  cells,  so  that  each  figure  is  brought 
out  by  a  background  of  shade.  Al- 
most all  the  monuments  have  been 
swept  away;  but  the  sarcophagus  of 
Jovinus,  prefect  of  Reims,  is  here, 
brought  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Nicaise 
— a  curious  national  monument.  It  is 
composed  of  a  single  block  of  pure 
white  marble,  about  9  ft.  in  length  and 
4  in  height.  Jovinus  is  represented 
in  fine  bas-relief,  on  horseback,  having 
just  broken  his  spear  in  the  neck  of  a 
lion,  which  was  leaping  on  a  man. 
Many  figures  surround  Jovinus;  some, 
as  well  as  himself,  apparently  portraits, 
beautiful  in  countenance,  and  perfectly 
made  out  in  dress  and  accoutrements. 
A  dead  boar  and  other  animals  are  in 
the  foreground.  The  figures  are  about 
half  the  size  of  life;  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  tomb,  shaped  like  an  altar,  the 
story  is  continued  in  very  low  relief. 
Much  learned  controversy  has  been  ex- 
cited on  the  subject  of  the  bas-reliefs 
Some  antiquarians  are  of  opinion  that 
they  refer  (though  how  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conjecture)  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Alemarmi  (a.d.  367)  by  this  con- 
sular general.  Jovinus  was  a  Christiaa; 
but  there  \a  no  token  of  his  &ith  upon 


this  very  carious  monument.  Amongst 
the  curiosities  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
clock,  standing  in  the  K.  transept, 
must  not  be  omitted,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  probably  the  oldest  moving  piece  of 
horologery  in  existence.  From  the 
style  of  the  Gbthic  tracery  and  carv- 
ingB>  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  15th 
centy.  When  it  strikes,  a  door  opens, 
and  the  effigy  of  a  man  looks  out;  other 
smaller  figures  sally  forth  and  make 
the  ro-und,  as  in  the  common  Dutch 
clocks.  This,  without  doubt,  was  con- 
sidered in  its  time  as  a  masterpiece.  It 
is  well  worth  while  to  ascend  the  tower, 
in  order  to  inspect  closely  the  details 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 

"  The  *  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Remi  is 
the  burial-place  of  St.  Hemigius,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Franks  (d.  546).  Clovis 
and  Clotildflk  founded  the  Church :  the 
monastery  owes  its  origin  to  Archbishop 
Turpin,  who  will  be  better  recollected 
from  the  history  which  passes  under 
his  name,  so  often  quoted  in  romance, 
than  from  any  other  of  his  deeds. 
Amongst  its  treasures  was  the  Sainte 
Ampouie,  employed  in  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  France,  and  of  which  a 
fragment,  said  to  have  been  preserved 
wh^n  the  rest  of  the  relics  were  dis- 
persed, was  produced  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Charles  X.  As  it  now  stands, 
the  principal  portions  were  erected  be- 
tween 1048  and  1162:  the  choir  is  of 
the  latter  period,  of  a  fully  developed 
and  beautiful  Gothic.  The  S.  transept, 
in  the  flamboyant  style,  was  built  in 
1506.  It  is  a  most  curious  and  har- 
monious mixture  of  inharmonious  parts, 
of  different  periods  and  different  styles. 
It  is  a  large  Ch.  350  ft.  long.  ;  it 
was  extremely  injured  during  the  Re- 
volution, but  has  undergone  a  thorough 
repair.  The  bodies  of  Carloman,  Louis 
d'Outremer,  Lothaire,  and  of  25  arch- 
bishops buriedin  its  walls,  were  torn  up, 
S  793.  The  tomb  of  St.  Remi,  erected  by 
Cardinal  Abbot  Robert  de  Lenoncourt, 
about  1533,  escaped  the  iconoclasts; 
and,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Church,  for  it  is  in  a  Flemishltalian 
style,  is  grand  from  its  size  and  sump- 
tuousness.  It  was  reconstructed  by  a 
private  individual  in  1 803.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  12  statues,  as  lai^  as 
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life,  of  the  12  peers  of  France,  to 
whom  Turpin  gave  bo  much  chivalrous 
celebrity:  6  are  the  prelates  of  Rheima, 
Laon,  Langree,  Beauyais,  Ch&lons, 
Noyon  ;  6  lay  peers— the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine, 
the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne, 
and  Toulouse :  the  figures  are  of  white 
marble,  finely  sculptured,  but  in  the 
rather  theatrical  and  exaggerated  taste 
of  the  time. 

"  Many  of  the  streets  of  Reims  will 
remind  the  traveller  of  an  old  English 
town.  In  these  the  houses  are  low, 
usually  of  one  story.  The  smart  new 
portions  of  the  town,  in  which  great 
improvements  are  making,  are  of  the 
usual  French  character"  {F,  P.);  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  stranger  who  "has 
heard  Reims  described  as  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  France  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  has  so  very  little 
appearance  of  antiquity.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  picturesque  street-architec- 
ture remain  :  in  the  Rue  du  Tamhonr 
is  the  hotel  of  the.Comtes  de  Cham- 
pagne— la  Maison  des  Mftsiciens  (13th 
cent.);  in  the  March€  au  Bi^,  a  house 
decorated  externally  with  rich  and  well- 
preserved  oak  carving.  The  inn  called 
Maison  Bouje,  near  the  Cathedral^  is 
interesting  as  being  the  same  (or  occu- 
pying the  same  site  as  that)  in  which 
Jeanne  d'Arc  was  lodged  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  VII.,  though  it  then 
bore  the  sign  of  L'Ane  Ray6  (Zebra). 
In  the  Rue  de  C^r^  is  the  house  in 
which  Colbert,  the  enlightened  minister 
of  Louis  XIV.,  was  bom,  1619;  his 
father  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
draper,  and  he  to  have  served  as  a 
shopman  and  traveller.  The  Abb^ 
Pluche,  author  of  the  '  Spectacle  de  la 
Nature,'  was  also  a  native  of  Rheims. 
Mr.  Pitt  spent  some  months  here  in 
1786  with  his  friend  Wilberforce,  in 
order  to  learn  French.  Drouet,  Comte 
d'Erlon,  is  buried  in  the  Cemetery ;  his 
sword  is  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal 
bearing  his  bust. 

The  ramparts  and  fosse  have  been 
planted  and  converted  into  agreeable 
public  walks  surrounding  the  town,  and 
commanding  fine  views.  The  pro- 
menade is  large  and  well  laid  out.  The 
Caf€  Courtois  is  handsomely  fitted  up. 


Diligences  to  Mezi^res  and  S^an. 
Railway  to  Paris  by  Epemay  ;  and*  to 
Strasburg. 

Reims  is  the  metropolitan  see  of 
France,  and  one  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
civilisation  of  that  country;  and  was 
the  place  of  coronfiiion  of  the  French 
kings  from  the  time  of  Philippe  Au- 
giiste  to  that  of  Charles  X.,  with  the 
two  exceptions  of  Henri  IV.  and  Louis 
XVIII.  It  was  selected  for  that  dis- 
tinction, probably,  as  the  place  of  de- 
posit of  the  Sainte  Ampoule,  or  holy 
flask  of  oil,  brought  by  a  dove  from 
heaven  to  St.  Remy  as  he  was  about 
to  baptize  Clovis  ^496).  The  persua- 
sion of  Clothilda,  lus  queen,  and  a  vow 
made  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Zul- 
pich,  had  induced  the  Frankish  con- 
queror to  receive  the  Christian  rite 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishop;  who,  as 
the  new  convert  kneeled  before  him, 
received  him  as  a  member  of  the  church 
with  these  haughty  words  : — "  Mitis 
depone  coUa  Sicamber;  incende  quod 
ador&sti,  et  adora  quod  incendisti.** 
The  story  of  the  Ampoule,  however, 
is  said  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
the  Bishop  Hinckmar,  360  years  after 
Clovis;  it  is  certain  that  no  cont^n- 
porary  records  make  mention  of  it. 
After  having  been  publicly  smashed  to 
pieces  by  a  sansculotte  named  Ruhl,  in 
1793,  it  most  unaccountably  reappeared 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 

No  celebration  of  the  august  cere- 
mony of  the  "  Saore  "  in  that  imposing 
and  well-proportioned  pile,  the  Ca- 
thedral, can  have  exceeded  in  interest 
that  of  Charles  VII.,  the  result  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
"  The  people  looked  on  with  wonder 
and  with  awe.  Thus  had  really  come 
to  pass  the  fimtastic  visions  that  floated 
before  the  eyes  of  the  poor  shepherd- 
girl  of  Domr^my  1  Thus  did  she  per- 
form her  two-fold  promise  to  the  king 
within  3  months  trom.  the  day  when 
she  first  appeared  in  arms  at  Blois. 
During  the  coronation  of  her  sovereign 
— BO  long  the  aim  of  her  thoughts  and 
prayers,  and  reserved  to  be  at  length 
achieved  by  her  own  prowess  —  the 
Maid  stood  before  the  high  altar  by 
the  side  of  the  king,  with  her  banner 
unfurled  in  her  hand.     *  It  had  shared 
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the  danger/  she  observed;  '  it  had  a 
right  to  share  the  glory/ 

"  The  holy  rites  having  been  per- 
formed, the  Maid  knelt  down  before 
the  newly-crowned  monarch,  her  eyes 
streaming  with  tears.  '  Qentle  King/ 
she  said,  '  now  is  fulfilled  the  pleasure 
of  Qod,  who  willed  that  you  should 
come  to  Reims  and  be  anointed,  show- 
ing that  you  are  the  true  king,  and  he 
to  whom  the  kingdom  should  belong.' 
She  now  regarded  her  mission  as  ac- 
complished, and  her  inspiration  as  fled. 
'  I  wish,'  she  said,  '  that  the  gentle 
king  should  allow  me  to  return  to- 
wards my  &ther  and  mother,  keep  my 
flocks  and  herds  as  before,  and  do  all 
things  as  I  was  wont  to  do.'" — Lord 
Mahon. 

In  the  campaign  of  1814  Reims  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  a  Russian  force 
under  St.  Priest,  the  French  garrison 
being  quite  inadequate,  from  their  small 
numbers,  to  defend  the  walls;  but  Na- 
poleon did  not  allow  the  Russians  to 
keep  it  many  hours.  Hurrying  to  the 
spot  with  an  army  broken  by  the  de- 
feat of  Laon,  he  nevertheless  com- 
pletely took  by  surprise  St.  Priest, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  while  en- 
deavouring to  stem  the  torrent  and 
secure  his  retreat.  This  was  almost 
the  last  military  success  which  Buona- 
parte gained. 

The  situation  of  Reims  is  agreeable, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Yesle,  surrounded 
by  slopes  covered  with  vineyards. 

Champagne  Winbs. — **This  city  is 
thriving:  the  chief  article  of  commerce 
is  the  wine,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
powers  of  revolutionary  geography,  will 
perpetually  keep  the  ancient  name  of 
the  province  of  Champagne  in  remem- 
brance. These  wines  are  divided  into 
'  Vins  de  la  Riviere,'  and  the  *  Vins  de 
la  Montague;'  the  former  being  for  the 
most  part  white,  and  the  latter  red. 
The  best  river  voines,  strictly  so  called, 
are  obtained  from  the  vineyards  situate 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  that  border  the  Mame  at  A'l, 
Hautvilliers,  Epernay,  Dizy,  Avemay, 
&c.,  and  occupy  a  tract  of  country  of 
about  5  leagues  in  extent;  but  the 
estate  of  Cumidres,  though  in  the 
midst  of  these  vineyards,   lying  under 


the  same  line  and  with  the  same  es- 
posiu^,  yields  red  wines  only,  and  of  a 
superior  quality  to  the  othevf  that  are 
grown  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  In 
general,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame 
supply  the  choicest  wines.    (Rte.  165.) 

The  road  to  M^zi^res  lies  through 
an  uninteresting  portion  of  that  part 
of  Champagne  called  "  La  Pouilleuse," 
passing 

17  Isle,  beyond  which  it  enters  the 
D^pt.  of  the  Ardennes,  and  reaches 

20  Bethel,  a  town  of  6800  Inhab., 
prettily  seated  on  the  Aisne,  wh<fee 
branches  divide  it  into  several  parts. 

A  hilly  country  succeeds;  once 
forest,  now  cleared  for  the  most  part, 
and  bare  and  sad  of  aspect  in  conse- 
quence. 

12  Saulces  au  Bois. 

10  Launay. 

19  M^zieres  (Inn:  H.  du  Palais  Royal ; 
very  good),  one  of  Vauban's  strong  for- 
tresses, and  at  the  same  time  the  chef- 
lieu  of  the  D^pt.  des  Ardennes,  is 
seated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
on  the  isthmxis  of  a  promontory  formed 
by  the  river,  which  washes  its  walls 
on  two  sides,  and  separates  it  from 
Charleville.     It  has  4083  Inhab. 

The  parish  Church  is  a  very  fine 
flamboyant  Qothic  edifice  of  the  16th 
centy.,  in  which  the  marriage  of 
Charles  IX.  with  Isabelle  d'Autriche 
was  solemmsed  1570.  Among  the 
good  points  about  it  are  its  lateral 
portals,  in  the  style  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  centy.,  and  2  curious  bas- 
reliefiB  in  the  choir.  There  are  some 
bits  of  painted  glass  inserted  in  blank 
windows,  and  over  the  N.  aisle  is  a 
bomb-shell,  one  of  those  thrown  by 
the  Allies  when  they  invested  the 
place  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
which  has  remained  sticking  in  the 
roof  ever  since  the  town  capitulated. 

A  more  glorious  event  in  the  annals 
of  M^Q^res  was  the  resistance  which  it 
made  to  the  Spanish  army  of  Charles  Y ., 
40, 000  strong,  in  1 52 1 .  The  Chevalier 
Bayard  gallantly  took  the  command  of 
the  town  at  a  time  when  Francis  I. 
had  proposed  to  blow  it  up  and  abandon 
it,  as  too  weak  to  ofier  any  resistance, 
and  to  lay  waste  the  country  around, 
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as  the  only  means  of  stopping  the 
enemy.  With  a  force  of  only  2000 
men  Ba^^d  endured  a  siege  of  6 
weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  hombs 
vfQTQ  for  the  first  time  used,  and  were 
most  plentifully  showered  upon  the 
garrison,  but  with  little  effect.  The 
banner  of  Bai/ard  is  said  to  be  still 
preserved  in  the  H  de  VQle. 

Charleville,  a  town  of  7773  Inhab., 
is  only  a  mile  distant  from  M^zi^res, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  an  avenue 
and  suspension-bridge.  It  has  become 
a  thriving  place  since  it  ceased  to  be 
a -fortress  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
centy.,  and  memufactures  nails,  hard- 
ware, fire-arms,  &c. 

The  Afefjse  makes  a  wide  sweep 
around,  and  then  dives  into  a  narrow 
trench  or  defile  cut  by  it  in  the  slate 
rocks,  which  stretch  with  the  most 
contorted  windings  nearly  as  far  as 
Givet.  The  depths  into  which  the 
Meuse  enters  are  a  narrow  and  deep 
chasm  in  the  chain  of  the  Ardennes; 
the  breach  is  in  places  no  wider  than 
the  river  itself,  its  sides  often  vertical, 
sometimes  130  ft.  high.  It  expands 
suddenly  at  Fumay,  a  town  most  pic- 
turesquely planted  on  a  holm  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  overhung  by  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  called  Les  Damea  de  la 
Meuse,  130  ft.  high,  and  overlooked  by 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Hierches.  Slate  is  the  chief  product  of 
this  desolate  district;  it  is  sent  down 
the  Meuse  to  Hollimd  from  Fumay, 
where  there  are  extensive  quarries.  In 
1623  slates  were  sent  from  the  Ar- 
dennes to  roof  the  di.  of  St.  James  of 
ComposteUa  in  Spain. 

[20  m.  N.  of  M^zi^res  is  Rocroy,  a 
small  fortress,  in  front  of  which  le 
Grand  C<md^  gained  the  greatest  of 
his  victories  over  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
age  of  22  years.  The  army  opposed 
to  him  were  veteran  bands  of  Walloons, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  commanded 
by  a  mature  and  experienced  general; 
and  it  was  only  after  thrice  heading 
the  charge  against  this  serried  infantry, 
that  Cond^  at  length  broke  their  array. 
The  Spanish  general  Fuentes,  who  con- 
ducted the  battle  from  a  litter,  being 
wounded,  was  found  among  the  dead. 
The  battle-field  is  on  a  plain,  at  that 


time  (May  19,  1643)  surrounded  by 
marshes  and  dense  forests  on  all  sides, 
but  now  much  changed  by  clearing 
and  drainage.] 

The  road  to  S^dan  lies  through  a 
pretty  country. 

9  Flize.  The  Meuse  is  crossed  on 
quitting  M6zi^es,  and  again  twice 
before  entering 

18  S^DAN.— /wm:  Croix  d*Or;  good; 
— H.  de  Turenne  (?);— Croix  d* Argent; 
nasty.  S^dan,  situated  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  is  both  an  important 
frontier  fortress,  commanding  the  en- 
trance from  Luxembourg  into  France, 
and  a  jK-osperous  manufacturing  town 
of  13,719  Inhab.,  but  is  a  dirty,  dis- 
agreeable place.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  fine  cloths,  especially  the  black, 
which  are  made  here,  and  not  less 
than  11,000  or  12,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  industry. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
it  was  capital  of  a  principality  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  La  Tour  d'Au- 
vei^e.  Dues  de  Bouillon;  but  in  1642 
the  Due  de  B.,  having  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars  against  Riche- 
lieu, was  too  hi^py  to  give  it  up  to 
save  his  head.  Marshal  Turenne  was 
bom  here  1611,  in  a  small  pavilion 
attached  to  the  chatemi,  which  was 
razed  to  the  ground  at  the  Revolution, 
and  no  souvenir  of  him  remains,  save 
a  black  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where 
it  stood.  An  ugly  statue  of  him  has 
been  set  up  in  the  Place.  The  chfttean 
itself  \a  also  demolished.  In  fact, 
Sedan  has  nothing  of  interest  to  detain 
the  traveller. 

At  Bazeilles,  a  neighbouring  village, 
is,  or  was,  the  ch&teau  where  Turenne 
was  nursed,  and  an  avenue  planted  by 
him.  At  this  place  the  Comte  de 
Soissons  defeated  the  army  of  Riche- 
lieu 1641,  but  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Malleposte  to  Rheims  and  Epemay 
Stat,  on  the  RaQway  to  Paris.  (Rte. 
165.) 

ROUTE  180. 

REIMS  TO  I^XEMBOCRG,    BT   8TENAT 
AND  IX)NOWT. 

Reins,  in  Rte.  178. 

17  Isle  (Mame),  in  Rte.  178. 
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23  Pauvree. 

16  Youziers  (Ardennes),  a  town  of 
2000  Inhab. ;  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Aiane. 

13  Boux  auxBoiB. 

9  Buzaney,  a  bourg  of  lees  than 
1000  Inhab.,  retaming  portions  of  its 
old  fortifications,  and  an  entrance-gate 
called  Porte  St.  Germaine.  On  the 
site  of  the  Citadel  is  the  Chateau  de  la 
Cour,  anciently  the  habitation  of  St. 
Remy,  Bishop  of  Reims.  To  the  N. 
of  the  village,  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  it,  stands  the  singular  edifice  called 
Mahomet f  said  to  have  been  a  mosque 
built  by  Pierre  d'Anglur6,  who,  havmg 
followed  St.  Louis  to  the  Holy  V^ars, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens, 
and  released  after  a  long  captivity,  on 
giving  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
would  himself  bring  back  his  ransom. 
He  accordingly  sold  part  of  his  lands 
to  raise  the  money,  and  returned,  after 
many  adventures,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  lost  an  eye,  to  the  Sultan, 
who  was  so  pleased  with  his  honour- 
able conduct  that  he  restored  the  gold 
to  the  Christian  knight,  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  build  a  mosque 
On  his  rettim  home.  The  building  is 
constructed  of  large  stones,  and  the 
door  on  the  £.  was  originally  the 
only  opening;  the  windows  have  been 
broken  out. 

The  D6pt.  of  the  Mouse  is  entered 
shortly  before  reaching 

21  Stenay,  an  ancient  town  of  8140 
Inhab.,  once  an  important  frontier 
fortress,  but  after  its  capture  by  Louis 
XIV.  its  fortifications  were  raeed,  1654. 
It  belonged  to  the  family  of  Cond6 
down  to  1791,  and  the  Vicomte  de 
Turenne,  when  in  rebellion  against  the 
Court  and  Mazarin,  threw  himself  into 
it,  and  was  joined  by  the  Duchesse  de 
Longueville,  so  celebrated  in  the  wars 
of  the  Fronde.  They  here  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain. 

The  country  around  is  flat,  and  sub- 
ject to  inundations  from  the  Meuse. 

15  Montm6dy  is  a  fourth-class  for- 
tress, consisting  of  an  upper  town  sur- 
rounded by  8  bastions,  and  a  lower 
one  badly  fortified.  It  stands  on  the 
Chiers,  a  tributary  of  the  Meuse,  and 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  1657. 
3169  Inhab. 


28  Longuyon. 

18  Longwy  (7nn.*  Croix  d'Or;  very 
good,  and  the  only  tolerable  inn  on 
the  road).  This  is  another  fortress; 
the  works  of  the  upper  town  were  laid 
out  by  Vaubon,  1682,  and  Louis  XIV. 
styled  it  the  Iron  Gate  of  France, 
from  its  important  military  position, 
at  an  angle  of  the  French  territory 
projecting  into  Luxembourg.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
the  Prussians,  1792,  and  again  1815, 
when,  after  a  severe  bombardment, 
and  a  noble  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  French  General  Duces  and  a  small 
garrison,  it  surrendered  on  honourable 
terms  to  the  Allies  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Hesse-Hombuig. 

Mercy,  the  Bavarian  General,  the 
antagonist  of  le  Grand  Conde  at  Fri- 
bourg  and  Nordlingen,  where  he  fell 
nobly  on  the  battle-field,  1645,  wsub 
bom  here. 

We  cross  the  French  frontier  and 
enter  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  be- 
fore reaching 

6  Auhange. 

3J  posts,  Lujcembourg.  See  Hand- 
book FOB  NoBTH  Germany. 


ROUTE  181. 

NANCY  TO  TB^TES,  BY  SfETZ  AND 
THIONYILLE  (rAIl)  —  DESCENT  OF 
THE  MOSELLE — AND  NANCY  TO  FOB- 
BACH. 

Railv}ay  to  Metz  35i  kilom. — trains 
in  2  hours;  and  to  Forbach  78f  kilom. 

The  Moselle  flows  at  a  distance  of 
about  7  m.  from  Nancy,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  Railroad. 

6^  Frouard  Junction  Stat.  Here  the 
Metz  Rly.  divei^es  &x>m  the  Paris  and 
Strasburg  lines  (Rte.  165). 

9}  Marbache  Stat. 

13}  Dieulouard  Stat. 

18f  Pont-h-Mousaon  Stat.  (Tim :  H. 
d'Angleterre),  a  town  of  7218  Inhab.,  on 
the  Moselle,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
The  fine  Gothic  Ch.  of  St.  Martin^  end-  ^ 

ing  in  3  apses  and  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  the  Lorraine  school,  in 
the  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
centy.,  and  in  the  square  or  Place,  / 

which  is  surrounded  by  arcades,  an        / 
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Stat.] 


ancient  mansion  curiously 'decorated  ex- 
ternally with  sculptures,  called  Mai9oa 
des  7  Ptfch^s  Capitaux,  deserve  notice. 
The  buildings  6f  the  ancient  Abbaye 
de  St.  Marie  are  converted  into  a 
Seminaire. 

This  is  the  birthplace  of  Marshal 
Duroc,  the  friend  of  Napoleon,  in 
whose  arms  he  died  mortally  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  1813.  The 
high  road  here  crosses  the  Moselle  to 
its  rt.  bank. 

23A  Pagny  Stat. 

27}  Nov^tStat. 

The  ruined  Roman  aqueduct,  de- 
scribed p.  445,  is  at  Jouy  attx  Arches. 

35^  Metz  Station,  in  Rte.  175. 

[The  Stations  from  Metz  to  For- 
bach  are — 

40     Peltre 

44i  Courcelles 

49^  Remilly 

53i  Hemy 

60|  Faulquemont 

66}  Saint-Avoud 

71 1  Hombourg 

7  si  Cocheren 

78}  FoRBACH  TEBiaNUS.  The  fron- 
tier town  of  Germany :  4281  Inhab. 

Malleposte  hence  to  Mayence  and 
Frankfurt  (see  North  German  Hand- 
book) in  18  hrs. 

Metz  to  Treves — ^Railway  to  Thknville. 

17  Mondelange.  The  correction  of 
the  course  of  the  Moselle  below  Metz 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  resembles  a  canal  running 
between  dykes.  In  Prussia  little  has 
been  done :  in  many  places  the  current 
is  so  strong  that  the  steamer,  in  as- 
cending, stems  the  rapids  only  by  the 
fdd  of  a  towing-horse. 

The  small  town  of  Richemont  stands 
prettily  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ome. 

11  ThianviUe  (Germ.  Diedenhofen) 
{Inns:  H.  du  Luxembouig; — du  Com- 
merce;— Lion  d'Or),  a  town  of  5800 
Inhab.,  a  fortress  of  third  class,  con- 
structed by  Yauban,  consisting  of  11 
bastions  covered  by  some  external 
works,  and  by  a  fort  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Moselle.  It  contains  5600 
Inhab.;  many  of  its  houses  bear  the 
date  of  the  16  th  centy. 

It  WM  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 


1558,  by  the  Due  de  Guise,  but  was 
restored  to  Philip  II.  by  the  treaty  of      . 
CJateau  Cambresis.     The  Grand  Conde,      | 
while  yet  Due  d'Enghien,  c^tured  it,       ^ 
1643,  after  3  months  of  siege  and  40 
days  of  open  trenches.    The  Prussian 
custom-house    on   the    river    is   near 
Serl,  the  French  at  The, cuisines 

de  Charlemagne  are  not  older  than  the 
16th  centy.  The  Tour  aux  Puoes  is 
now  Magasin  d'Artillerie. 

17  Sierck,  the  last  town  in  France, 
is  agreeably  situated  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Moselle,  between  the  Strom- 
beig  and  the  rocks  of  the  valley  of 
Montenach,  surmounted  at  a  consider- 
able height  by  an  old  Casile  in  ruins, 
commanding  the  course  of  the  Moeelle: 
it  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

A  little  below  Sierck  is  the  camp  of 
Kunsberg,  thrown  up  by  Yauban,  a 
series  of  fortified  lines,  in  which  Mar- 
shal Yillars  arrested  the  march  of 
Marlborough. 

26  Sarrebourg  (3  Pruss.  posts). 

Treves.  Handbook  fob  North 
Gebkant. 


ROUTE  182. 

metz  to  LUXEHBOUBG,  OB  ABLON,  BT 
LONGWT. 

The  Inn  at  Longwy  is  tl^e  best  and 
almost  the  only  good  one  on  these 
lines. 

a.  to  Metz. 

17  Mondelange. 

11  Thionville(Rte.  181).^ 

19  (or  2i  posts)  Frisange  in  Luxem- 
bourg, 

1}  posts,   LUXEMBOCBO.     HANDBOOK 

FOR  K.  Germany. 


Rail. 


b.  to  Arlon. 

17  Mondelange. 

20  Fontoy. 

9  Aumetz. 

20  Longwy  (7«n;  tolerable),  a  for- 
tress; the  upper  town  was  fortified 
by  Louis  ZIY.,  after  the  treaty  of 
Nymegen. 

ArUm,     Handbook   for   K.    Ger- 

MAMT. 
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ROUTE  183. 

PARIS  TO  TALENCIEKNE8,  B¥  CREII0 
COMPlliONS,  NOTON,  CHAUNT,  ST- 
QUENTIN  (railway),  AND  CAMBRAI. 

The  CKemm  de  Fer  du  Nord  has  been 
described  between  Paris  and 

67  Creil  Stat,  in  Rte.  3.  A  branch 
Railway  extends  thence  to  St.  Quentin, 
167  kilom.=103i  Eng.  m. 

rt.  extends  the  Forest  of  Chantilly. 

78  Pont  St.  Maxence  Stat.  This 
town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Oise, 
and  its  Bridge  w  as  built  by  the  archi- 
tect Peyronnet. 

CoaoMs  hence  and  also  from  Creil  to 

Senlie  {Inn :  Grand  Cerf),  a  town  of 
5000  Inhab.,  consisting  of  an  old  town 
still  surroimded  by  ramparts  and 
boulevards,  among  which  are  traces  of 
Roman  constructions,  and  of  3  modem 
suburbs,  in  which  are  cotton-mills  and 
other  manufactories.  The  Forte  de 
MeauXf  now  in  ruins,  was  a  fort  in  it- 
self, approached  by  a  bridge;  the  Porte 
Bellon  is  also  curious.  In  the  interior 
of  the  Cit6  are  remains  of  the  Caetle, 
dating  from  the  time  of  St.  liouis,  in 
which  may  be  distinguished  the  chapel, 
the  hall  bearing  the  initials  of  Henri 
II.  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  the 
chamber  of  Louis  XIII. 


The  Cathedral  is  a  small  and  simplis 
but  stately  building,  chiefly  of  the 
1 2th  centy.  The  W.  portal,  with  its 
statues,  luuB  been  restored.  The  la- 
teral portals,  the  fagades  of  the  tran- 
septs, which  are  veiy  rich,  are  of  the 
age  of  Francis  I.  and  Louis  XII.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  fine  tower  and  twin 
spires  211  feet  high. 

Seyend  other  desecrated  churches 
merit  notice,  as  the  Abbey  of  St,  Vin- 
cent, well  preserved  ;  the  Church  of  St. 
Pierre,  now  a  hay-store,  with  a  porch 
rich  in  sculpture ;  the  Chapel  of  the 
ffdtel  Dieu;  and  the  nave  of  St.  From- 
bourg. 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Chaalie, 
and  the  Chapelle  du  Roi,  near  Senlis, 
may  deserve  a  visit  from  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  Qothic  remains. 

88  Villeneuve-sur-Verberie  Stat. 
The  river  Oise  runs  parallel  with  our 
road  at  some  distance  on  the  1. 

100  Compiigne  Stat.  (Inns:  La 
Cloche  (?)  ; — ie  Lion),  a  mean  town  of 
8986  Inhab.,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Oise,  a  little  below  its  junction  with 
the  Aisne.  The  Romans  gave  it  the 
name  Compendium,  because  their  mili- 
tary stores  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts 
were  kept  here.  It  has  been  a  favour- 
ite residence  of  the  French  monarchs, 
with  few  exceptions^  from  the  time  of 
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Clovia.  They  often  repaired  hither  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chace  in  its 
very  extensive  park  and  neighbouring 
forest. 

The  Royal  Palace,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  is  a  building  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  erected  from  designs  of 
Gabriel.  Napoleon  added  a  splendid 
hall  or  gallery  :  it  was  here  that  he 
received  his  bride  Marie  Louise. 
Charles  X.  spent  much  of  his  time 
here,  in  his  favourite  sport  of  shooting. 
The  interior  is  elegantly  furnished. 
The  Gardens  are  prettily  laid  out,  and 
a  sort  of  arbour,  or  berceau  walk,  4800 
ft.  long,  leads  from  them  to  the  forest. 
The  facade  towards  the  forest  is  very 
grand. 

The  ffdtel  de  Ville  is  a  curious 
Gothic  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  beffiroi 
and  turrets. 

The  Church  of  St.  Andr^  is  of  the  pure 
Gothic  of  the  13th  centy.,  except  the 
aisles  and  side  chapels,  which  date 
from  the  end  of  the  15th.  In  the  Ch. 
of  St.  Anne  is  a  curious  marble  font. 

The  Forest  occupies  an  area  of  nearly 
30,000  acres,  and  contains  some  fine 
oak  timber. 

A  camp  for  military  manoeuvres  is 
sometimes  formed  here  in  the  autumn. 

Though  the  fortifications  are  now 
entirely  razed,  Compi&gne  was  once  a 
strong  place  ;  and  it  was  before  its 
walls  that  the  dauntless  Maid  of  Or- 
leans was  made  a  prisoner  and  entered 
on  a  captivity  which  ended  only  in  her 
miserable  and  cruel  death,  1430.  She 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  town,  then 
besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  had  courageously  headed  the  gar- 
rison in  a  sally  across  the  bridge, 
when,  in  retreating  last  of  the  rear- 
guard, she  found  the  town-gate  partly 
closed,  and  choked  by  the  throng  eager 
to  escape  from  the  enemy,  who  closely 
pursued  them.  In  consequence  of 
this,  while  endeavouring  to  protect  the 
fugitives,  and  before  she  could  obtain 
an  entrance,  she  was  seized  by  an 
archer  of  Picardy,  and  transferred  to 
John  of  Luxembourg,  from  whom  she 
was  purchased  by  the  English.  The 
spot  of  her  capture,  near  the  old  gate- 
way de  Vieux  Pont,  is  still  ppinted 
out,  although  the  old  bridge,  close  to 


which  it  occurred,  has  been  removed, 
and  replaced  by  another  higher  up  the 
stream. 

Diligence  daily  t9  Soissons.  (Rte.  1 78.) 

The  Kailroad  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Oise  on  its  rt.  bank,  by 

109  Thourotte  Stat., 

117  Ourscamps  Stat.,  to 

124  Noyon  Stat.  (/w»;  H.  dee  Che- 
valets),  a  very  ancient  town,  on  a 
small  stream,  the  Yorse,  about  a  oiile 
from  the  right  side  of  the  Oise,  with 
6250  Inhab.,  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  reformer,  John  Calvin,* 
son  of  a  notary,  grandson  of  a  cooper, 
b.  1509.  The  house  at  the  comi^  of 
the  Rue  Fromenteresse  has  been  palled 
down,  it  is  said  out  of  hatred  to  the 
hereaiarch.  Koyon  was  besieged  by 
Julius  Caesar,  who  calls  it  Noviodtamm 
Belgarum.  Charlemagne  resided  here; 
and  Hugues  C^>et  was  elected  by  his 
vassals  King  of  France  at  this  plaice  in 
987. 

The  Cathedral  is  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary  and  architect.  It  is  a  fine 
Romanesque  edifice,  begun  in  the  12th 
centy.,  and  completed  on  a  uniform 
plan  early  in  the  ISth.  The  transepts 
and  nave  have  semicircular  termina- 
tions. The  lower  arches  and  the  9 
side-chapels  outside  the  choir  are 
Round  ;  the  triforium  gallery  running 
above  them  has  Pointed  arches.  This 
church  presents  an  interesting  example 
of  the  transition  from  the  Round  to 
the  Pointed  style. 

[A  Diligence  runs  from  Noyon  by 
Guiscard  to  Ham,  crossing  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Seine 
from  that  of  the  Somme,  and  enters 
the  D^pt.  of  the  Somme  before 
reaching 

ffnm{Iniis:  H.  de  France; — Comet 
d'Or),  a  small  town  on  the  Somme, 
surrounded  by  D[iar8he8,  with  1663 
Inhab.  Its  Citadel  has  been  much 
strengthened  by  modem  works,  so  as 
to  be  now  a  fortress  of  importance  :  it 
serves  as  a  state  prison,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  well. fitted.  The  central 
tower  or  donjon  is  100  ft.  high,  100 
ft.  wide,  and  the  walls  are  of  masonry 
36  ft.  thick.  It  was  built  1470  by 
the  Comte  de  St.  Pol,  afterwards  be- 
*  See  Dyer's  <  Life  ofCblTiii.' 
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headed  by  Louis  XI.,  and  bears  over 
the  gate  his  motto,  "Mon  Mieox." 
The  Prince  de  Polignac,  and  3  other 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  who  signed 
the  Ordonnances  of  July  25,  1830, 
were  confined  here;  and  Prince  Louis 
Kapoleon,  after  the  failure  of  his  rash 
attempt  at  Boulogne,  1840,  remained 
here  for  6  years,  until,  in  1846,  he 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  labourer, 
carrying  a  plank  on  his  shoulder. 
Strangers  are  not  admitted. 

The  Chirch  is  said  to  be  an  inter- 
esting buildii^,  and  contains  some 
curious  bas-relie&. 

General  Foy  was  bom  here. 

Between  Ham  and  a  village  called 
Nesle,  Henry  Y.  crossed  the  Somme, 
by  a  ford  which  the  French  had  left 
unguarded,  with  his  brave  army,  des- 
tined, 2  days  after,  to  fight  and  gain 
the  battle  of  Azincour,  1415.] 

132  Appely  Stat. 

140  Chauny  Stat,,  an  ancient  town  of 
5154  Inhab.,  partly  built  on  an  island 
in  the  Oise,  which  is  here  connected 
with  the  Canal  de  St.  Quentin. 

169  St.  Qoentin  Terminus  {Inn: 
H.  du  Cygne  ;  comfortable),  a  flou- 
rishing manu&cturing  town,  whose 
population  has  more  than  doubled  in 
25  years,  and  now  amounts  to  25,000. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Yer- 
mandois,  the  "Augusta  Yiromanduo- 
rum"  of  the  Ronuins,  and  is  situated  on 
the  Somme  (Samarobriva  of  Caesar). 

The  principal  Church,  once  colle- 
giate, is  less  known  than  it  ought  to  be. 
It  Ib  one  of  the  finest,  boldest^  and 
purest  Qothic  buildings  in  this  part  of 
Belgic  Gaul.  The  vault  of  the  roof  is 
1 27  ft.  high.  It  has  a  double  transept; 
the  choir  is  braced  with  iron  ;  the  E. 
apse  has  fine  painted  glass  in  7  win- 
dows. The  Ejng  of  France  was  pre- 
mier canon  of  this  church,  and  the 
chapter  possessed  privileges  over  the 
mimiciped  community  wMch  kept  up 
constant  feuds  between  town  and  goion, 
and  this  continued,  more  or  leas,  until 
chapter  and  community  sustained  a 
simultaneous  annihilation.  The  Bidtel 
de  Ville  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
these  structures  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  Flemish-Qothie  style ;  and 
this  and  many  other  portions  <k  the 


town  afford  good  subjects  for  the 
pencil.  It  probably  dates  firom  the 
15th  oenty. 

The  wharfs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Somme  bear  testimony  to  the  increas- 
ing consumption  of  coal  in  this  dis- 
trict. It  is  brought  from  the  vicinity 
of  Yalenciennes,  Conde,  and  Mons,  by 
the  Canal  de  St.  Quentin,  and  is  of  an 
inferior  quality,  but  it  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  various  manufactures 
which  are  springing  up,  and  which 
may  hereafter  become  formidable  rivals 
to  those  of  England. 

St.  Quentin  is  the  centre  of  the 
manufacture  of  Lmen  Cloths  (toile  de 
fil),  muslins  and  gauzes  (battistes  et 
gazes),  which  spread  over  the  country 
for  30  m.  around,  as  far  as  Cambrai, 
Bapeaume,  and  Peronne.  Flanders 
and  Picardy  furnish  the  flax:  the 
finest  quality  comes  from  Marchiennes; 
that  of  St.  Quentin  is  coarse.  The 
weavers  are  obliged  to  work  below 
ground  and  in  cellars,  by  the  moist  and 
even  temperature  of  which  they  are 
alone  enabled  to  prevent  the  fine 
thread  breaking.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  100,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  weaving  and  spinning  flax. 
Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  also  em- 
ploy a  great  many  hands. 

Under  the  walls  of  St.  Quentin 
was  fought  (July  28,  1557)  the  great 
battle  between  the  Spanish  troops, 
commanded  by  Emanuel  Philibert 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  Ferdinand  Gon- 
zaga,  and  the  French,  headed  by  Co- 
ligny  and  the  Connetable  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  in  which  the  latter  were 
entirely  routed.  Queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land aided  her  husband  Philip  IL  on 
this  occasion  with  a  considerable  levy 
of  English  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  victory. 
This  defeat  left  Paris  unprotected  ; 
and,  had  the  victors  profited  by  their 
advantage,  France  and  Spain  might 
perhaps  have  been  united  into  one  vast 
monarchy.  But  Philip,  who  joined 
the  army  after  the  battle,  hesitated, 
and  occupied  himself  in  the  siege  of 
the  town,  which,  just  capable  of  de- 
fence, might  with  safety  have  been 
left  in  the  occupation  of  the  French 
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garriBon.  Commanded  by  Ooligny  and 
Jamac,  the  town  sustedned  eleyen 
aasaultft  before  it  was  taken.  The  in- 
habitants were  treated  with  great 
cnielty,  the  Spaniards  revenging  them- 
selves  upon  the  burgesses,  who  had 
defended  the  town-walls  with  great 
valour.  Even  the  clergy  were  not 
spared,  and  they  all  quitted  the  town, 
and  did  not  return  imtil  St.  Quentin 
was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  C&teau  Cambresis,  1559. 

Diligences  daily  to  Cambrai,  to  C&- 
teau,  to  Laon  and  Rheims  (Rte.  187), 
to  Avesnes. 

Railway  in  progress  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  by  Cftteau  and  Maubeuge. 
It  will  be  the  direct  road  firom  Paris  to 
Brussels,  shorter  by  100  kilom.  than 
the  present  route. 

The  Canal  of  St,  Quentin  connects 
the  basin  of  the  Somme  with  that  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  is  carried  through 
the  intervening  hills  by  timnels, — one 
at  Tronquoi,  ^  m.  long;  another  at 
Riqueval,  3f  m.  long,  cut  through  the 
solid  rock  :  it  is  20  ft.  high,  and  20  ft. 
broad  ;  it  admits  only  1  befge  to  pass 
at  a  time,  towed  by  men.  By  means 
of  this  canal  a  communication  is 
opened  between  the  river  Scheldt  and 
the  extreme  eastern  departments  of 
\  France  and  the  Atlantic,  through  the 
^  ,  rivers  Somme,  Seine,  and  Loire  ;  it 
was  completed  by  Napoleon  in  1810  ; 
it  enters  the  Oise  at  Chauny.  It  runs 
parallel  with  our  road  as  &r  as 
Cambrai. 

14  Bellicourt.  The  road  is  hilly  to 
Cambrai.  Near  the  little  village  of 
Castelet,  traversed  by  the  road,  the 
Scheldt  (I'Escaut)  rises  from  behind 
the  gardens  of  Mont  St.  Martin  ;  it 
issues  from  an  arch  in  the  side  of  a  hill. 

14  Bonavy. 

11  Cambrai  (fnn :  H.  de  I'Europe, 
formerly  au  Grand  Canard  ;  good)  is 
an  industrious  and  considerable  town 
and  fortress  on  the  Scheldt,  with 
19,000  Inhab.,  principally  remarkable 
for  the  fine  muslin  manufactured  here, 
named  by  the  English,  after  the  plaoe 
where  it  is  made.  Cambric,  The 
Revolution  stripped  it  of  all  its  prin- 
cipal ornaments.  It  was  the  episcopal 
see  of  the  venerable  F^61on,  author 


of  T6Umaque,  who  was  buried  here. 
The  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists, in  1793,  tore  his  body  from 
the  peaceful  grave,  and  melted  the 
lead  of  his  coffin  into  bullets.  The 
beautiful  Cathedral  was  utterly  razed 
to  the  groimd  at  the  same  time.  By 
way  of  making  some  atonement  for  the 
outrage,  a  handsome  momtment  was 
erected  to  his  memoiy  in  1825,  in  the 
present  cathedral,  a  modem  church  of 
indifferent  ardiitecture.  His  statue, 
"half  rising  from  an  altar  tomb,  ap- 
parently ready  to  obey  the  sound  of 
the  last  trumpet,  is  not  ill  conceived 
nor  executed."  The  three  bas-reliefs 
represent  memorable  events  of  his  life 
— ^the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  Archbiehop  attending  the 
wounded  soldier  after  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet,  and  the  cow  restored  to 
the  peasant.  His  remains  are  deposited 
beneath  the  monument,  which  is  the 
work  of  David,  the  sculptor.  An  an- 
cient Qreek  painting  of  the  Viigin, 
attributed,  as  is  usual  with  pictures 
of  this  class,  to  St.  Luke,  is  preserved 
in  the  cathedral,  and  is  yet  carried  in 
procession. 

Of  the  12  churches  which  existed 
before  the  Revolution,  2  alone  remain. 
That  of  St.  Gery  has  a  roodloft.  The 
only  other  public  building  of  conse- 
quence is  the  Mdtel  de  Ville,  of  modem 
construction.  Cambrai  is  called  Ca- 
maracum  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antomne. 

Cambrai  is  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  diplomacy  for  the  famous  League 
against  the  republic  of  Venice  con- 
cocted here  in  1508 :  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
was  also  signed  in  1529.  The  citadel 
was  raised  by  Charles  V.  Cambrai  was 
taken  by  a  detachment  of  the  British 
army  under  Sir  Charles  Colville,  June 
24,  1815.  It  is  the  native  place  of  the 
historian  Monstrelet,  and  of  Q^noral 
Dumouriez  (1739). 

Diligences  daily  to  Douai  and  Arras, 
on  the  Northern  Railway. 

The  Canal  of  81,  Quentin  begins  at 
Cambrai,  where  it  issues  out  of  the 
Scheldt  (see  above).  It  is  of  the  highest 
utility  in  promoting  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  district  through  which 
it  passes. 
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[15  m.  E.  of  Cambrai  lies  Le  Cateau 
Cambresis,  famous  for  the  treaty  signed 
there  (1595)  between  Philip  IL  and 
Henri  II.  It  was  also  the  birthplace 
of  Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  of  Trevise, 
who  perished  in  Paris  by  Fie&hi's 
assassination-machine.  Cateau  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton when  he  entered  France  in  1815  ; 
hence  he  issued  his  order  to  his  troops 
to  abstain  from  pillage,  and  to  main- 
tain the  strictest  discipline.] 

15  Bouchain,  a  small  2nd  class  for- 
tress on  the  Scheldt. 

On  quitting  Bouchain  the  road 
passes  on  the  1.  Denain,  the  battle-field 
where  Marshal  Yillara  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  Lord  Albemarle,  com- 
mander of  the  allied  forces,  posted  in 
a  strong  position,  1712.  An  Obelisk 
was  erected  on  the  field  to  comme- 
morate the  success^  with  these  lines  of 
Voltaire  :— 

**  Regardes  dam  Deniun  I'aadaeieaz  Villars 
Dispaunt  le  tonn«rre  k  Taiglfl  de4  Ce«an." 

The  innermost  douane  to  be  passed  on 
entering  France  is  at  Douohy.  There 
is  a  railroad  from  Denain  to  Anzin  by 
St.  Waast,  16  kilopi. 

On  approaching  Yaleaciennes  the 
road  passes  the  great  ooal -field  of  the 
D^pt.  du  Nord,  the  most  important  in 
France,  discovered  about  1736,  in  a 
portion  of  Hainault  which  was  not 
ceded  to  Fnmce  until  1678.  It  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  Belgian  coal-field. 
The  chief  collieries  are  at  Anzin,  De- 
nain, Lourches,  Fresnes,  Yieuz  Conde, 
&c.  ;  40  mines  are  worked  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  some  of  them  are  1640  ft.  deep. 
Paris  Is  supplied  with  a  large  quantity 
of  coal  from  hence  by  the  canal  of  St. 
Quentin,  and  the  fuel  derived  fi*om 
hence  imparts  life  to  the  numerous 
and  varied  manufactures  scattered  over 
the  industrious  Dept.  du  Nord,  in- 
cluding 3000  manufactories  around  the 
walls  of 

Valenciennes,  within  a  circle  of  10 
or  16  m.     (Rte.  184.) 


ROUTE  184. 

PARIS  TO  BRUSSELS.— CHEKIN  DB  FEB 
DU  NORD,  BY  AMIENS,  ABRAS,  DOUAI, 
AND  VALENCIENNES. 

370  kilom.  =  about  228  Eng.  m. 

5  trains  daily  to  Douai  in  8^  h. 

2  trains  dail^  to  Brussels  in  12^  h. 
This  railway  is  described  in  Rtes.  1 
and  3  as  far  as 

147  Amiens  Stat. 

163  Carbie  Stat. 

179  Albert  Stat.     Diligence  io 

P€r<mne  {Inm :  H.  St.  Martin  ;  H. 
d'Angleterre),  9.  fortress  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Somme.  It  bore  the  epi- 
thet "la  Pucelle,"  because  it  never 
was  captured  by  an  enemy  down  to 
1815,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
deprived  it  of  its  virgin  reputation. 
He  thus  describes  its  capture  in  his 
Despatches  :  —  "1  attacked  Peronne 
with  the  first  division  of  British 
Guards,  under  Major  Gen.  Maitland, 
on  the  26th  in  the  afternoon.  The 
troops  took  the  homwork,  which 
covers  the  suburb  on  the  1.  of  the 
Sonmie,  by  storm,  with  but  small 
loss,  and  the  town  immediately  after- 
wards surrendered,  on  the  condition 
that  the  garrison  should  lay  down  their 
arms  and  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes."— >/ww  26M,  1815.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town  ex- 
ceeds 4000. 

It  was  in  the  Castle  of  Pifronne  that 
Charles  the  Bold  detained  the  crafty 
Louis  XI.  his  prisoner,  in  the  way  so 
admirably  described  in  Qttoitin  Ditr- 
tcard,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Li^geois,  and  restored 
him  to  liberty  only  after  he  had  signed 
conditions  most  disadvantageous  to 
himself,  and  known  in  history  as  the 
"treaty  of  Peronne."  The  castle  is 
much  dilapidated,  and  a  large  part  is 
probably  not  older  than  the  16th 
cenhy.,  yet  there  remain  many  dismal 
dungeons  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
chamber  occupied  by  Louis  is  still 
pointed  out  in  the  Tour  Herbert,  and 
beside  it  the  miserable  cell,  on  a  level 
^vith  the  moat,  where  Charles  the 
Simple  ended  his  days,  a  wretched 
2b2 
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captive.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Farcy,  now  destroyed.  The 
Church  of  St.  John,  near  the  Beffroi,  or 
bell-tower,  date  1376,  is  a  handaome 
Gothic  edi&ce,  apparently  of  the  16th 
centy. ;  its  lithe  piers  without  capitals 
spread  out  into  multiplied  groinings 
over  the  roof,  and  it  has  a  little  painted 
glass.  The  situation  of  Peronue  is 
unwholesome,  owing  to  the  marshes 
which  surround  it. 

1 97  Achiet  Stat.  Coach  to  Bapeaume, 
a  dull  and  dirty  fortress,  where  some 
linen  and  muslin  are  made. 

206  Boileuz  Stat. 

215  Arraa  Stat,  in  Rte.  1. 

Diligence  to  Cambrai,  &c. 

224  Roux  Stat. 

231  Vitry  Stat. 

241  DouAi  Stat,  in  Rte.  1. 

249  Montigny  Stat. 

256  Somain  Stat. 

265  Wallers  Stat. 

274  Raismes  Stat. 

277  Valenciennes  Stat. 

Valenciennes  {Inns :  La  Poste ; 
H.  des  Princes,  very  good  and  com- 
fortable ;  H.  du  Commerce,  ditto  ;  La 
Canard  ;  La  Biche),  a  fortress  of  the  2nd 
class,  with  a  strong  citadel  constructed 
by  the  engineer  Yauban,  is  a  dark  and 
ill-built  town,  lying  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  has  a  population  of  20,625  souls. 
In  1793  it  was  taken  by  the  Allies 
under  the  Duke  of  York  and  General 
Abercromby,  after  a  siege  of  84  days 
and  a  severe  bombardment,  which  de- 
stroyed a  part  of  the  town  :  it  was 
yielded  back  next  year.  In  the  grand 
square,  or  Place  d'Armes,  are  situated 
the  H6tel  de  VHle,  a  fine  building,  half 
Gothic  half  Italian  in  style,  built 
1612,  and  containing  3  pictures  by 
Rubens  (?),  brought  from  the  abbey  of 
St.  Amand  ;  the  Beffroi,  170  ft.  high, 
built  1237,  fell  1843,  and  caused  a 
serious  loss  of  life  ;  the  Theatre.  The 
Church  of  St.  Gery  is  the  principal  one. 

The  celebrated  Valenciennes  Lace  is 
manufactured  here,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  cambric.  This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Watteau  the  painter,  of 
Froissart  the  historian,  and  of  the 
minister  D'Ai^nson. 

On  entering  France,  passports  must 
be  delivered  up  here  ;  and  on  quitting 


the  country  they  are  strictly  examined 
by  the  police. 

The  country  around  Valenciennes 
offers  no  picturesque  beauty ;  the  riven 
are  sluggish,  and  have  flat,  uninterest- 
ing !>anks. 

There  is  a  triple  row  of  French 
custom-houses  on  this  frontier ;  and 
the  repeated  searches  to  which  the 
traveller  is  subjected  are  often  very 
annoying,  and  occasion  considerable 
delay. 

DUigences  to  M^zi^res,  Sedan,  and 
Strasburg  ?  to  Peronne  ;  Landredea  ; 
to  Maubeuge  and  Avesnes. 

The  Baittcay  from  Valenciennes  to 
the  Belgian  frontier  (14  kilom.),  and 
thence  to  Bbussels  (11}  posts),  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Handbook  fob  Nobth 
Germany. 

288  Blanc  Misseron  Stat. 

289  Qui^vrain  Stat. 
308  JfonsStat. 

370  Brussels  Terminus  (see  Haniv 
BOOK  FOB  Belgium  and  North  Ger- 
mant). 


BOUTE  186. 

LILLE  TO  BRUSSELS,  BY  ROUBAIX,  MOUS- 
CRON,  AND  M0N8.~  LILLE  TO  OAND. 

3  trains  daily,  in  about  5^  hrs. 

11  Rouhaix  Stat.  An  mdustrious 
town  of  24,000  Inhab.— a  focus  of  the 
cotton  manufacture. 

Tourcoing  Stat.  A  town  of  20,000 
Inhab.  Celebrated  manufactures  of 
table-linen. 

Mo^tscron  Stat. 

[Here  the  branch  Railway  to  Gand 
diverges.] 

The  Brussels  line  proceeds  by 

ToumaiStat,      \^       .^  ^ .    „ 

Mons  Stat.  I  described  m  Hawi>- 

Braine-le-Comte  I  w>ok  for  North 
Stat.  )     Germany. 

Brussels  Station. 
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ROUTE  187. 

CALAIS  TO  BIJON,  BT  DOUAI,  CAMBRAI, 
ST.  QUEMTIN,  LAON,  REIMS,  CHA- 
IX>NS-SUR-MA]INE,  AMD  TROTE8. 

559  kilom.  =  346^  Eng.  m. 

This  is  the  direct  road  for  traTellera 
to  Switzerland  or  Italy,  not  wishing  to 
pass  through  Paris.  Hie  saving  in 
distance  is  Hot  great,  only  7  m.  less 
than  the  route  by  Paris  and  Sens,  and 
the  road  is  very  bad  :  the  railway 
route  by  Paris  is,  of  course,  far  pre- 
ferable in  point  of  speed  ;  but  by  this 
route  they  will  pass  through  a  series 
of  places  possessing  great  interest. 
The  country  is  interesting,  but  the 
road  as  £ftr  as  Ch&lons-sur-Mame  is 
wretched ;  rough  paving  worn  into 
holes.  Beyond  C.  s.  M.  the  railway  is 
open.  Those  who  travel  by  diligence 
will  not  find  a  public  conveyance 
direct  to  carry  them  from  one  end  of 
the  journey  to  the  other  without  in- 
terruption, and  may  have  to  wait  at 
various  points;  but  they  will  invari- 
ably meet  with  diligences  running  from 
one  great  town  to  another. 

Calais  is  described  in  Rte.  1. 

16  Ardres,  | 

8  La  Recousse,  >  Railway.  (Rte  1.) 

18  St.  Omer,       J 

18  Aire. 
jf  13  Lillers,  a  town  of  4620  Inhab. 

Here  the  first  Artesian  well,  so  called 
from  the  province  Artois,  was  bored 
by  the  engineer  Belidor,  in  the  18th 
century,  and  hence  the  practice  has 
extended  all  over  Europe ;  it  had  been, 
!        however,  previously  tried  in  Italy. 

13  B^thune  (^Fnn:  H.  du  Roi,  com- 
fortable). The  post-house  is  outside 
the  town,  which  was  formerly  consi- 
dered third  in  importance  in  Artois. 
It  has  6890  Inhab.  In  its  large  market- 
place rises  a  singular  old  Beffroi,  a 
heavy  square  truncated  tower,  on  which 
ij  a  Gothic  spire  has  been  engnlfted. 
'  Water  is  scarce  here,  and  wells  few 

and  very  deep.     Coach  to  Arras  Stat. 

There  are  2  roads  hence  to  Cambrai. 

Branch  a.  by 

18  Souchez,  a  shady  and  picturesque 
village. 

"  The  country,  which  near  Calais  is 


very  marshy  and  bleak,  giudually  im- 
proves. Very  few  hedges  are  seen. 
The  crops  divide  the  ownership,  and 
some  growths  become  apparent  to 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  at 
home  :  flax  and  hemp  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  large  strips  of  the  white 
P^PPy»  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  oil  from  the  seed.  The 
pale  petals  have  a  large  lilac  fleck  at 
their  base,  and  the  crop  is  handsome 
when  in  flower.  One  unpleasing  result 
of  the  wemt  of  hedges  is  the  absence  of 
their  feathered  tenants." — F.  P. 

12  Arras  (Rte.  1).   Railway  to  Paris. 
24  Marquion.  / 

11  Cambrai. 

Branch  b.  from  Bethune  to 

19  Lens. 

15  Bac  en  Bencheul. 

11   Cambrai,  in  Rte«  183. 

11  Bonavy,  j 

14  BeUicourt,         }     in  Rte.  183. 

13  St.  Quentin,    ) 

10  Cerisy,  a  pretty  village. 

12  La  F^re,  a  fortified  town  of  2085 
Inhab.,  on  the  Oise,  which  we  here 
cross.     It  has  a  school  of  artillery. 

La  F^re  to  Reims  ;  a  railway  pro- 
jected 1852.     80  kilom.  =  50  m. 

The  road  is  very  bad,  but  the 
country  improves  in  picturesqueness 
on  approaching  Laon,  which  is  entered 
by  a  long  and  steep  ascent. 

23  Laon. — Tnn :  La  Hure,  t.  e.  the 
Boar's  Head ;  not  a  splendid  house, 
but  comfortable. 

Laon,  the  chef-lieu  of  the  D^pt. 
de  I'Aisne  (8043  Inhab.),  "is  situ- 
ated upon  a  lofty  and  almost  iso- 
lated hill,  crowned  by  the  noble  Ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame.  This  edifice, 
which  is  in  a  very  pure  and  simple 
Gk>thic  style,  much  resembling  the 
early  English  of  Salisbury,  was  dedi- 
cated Sept.  6,  1114,  having  been  built 
from  the  very  ground  in  the  space 
of  the  2  years  preceding  ;  so  that  it  is 
a  century  older  than  any  specimen  of 
the  same  kind  in  England.  It  has  4 
towers,  which  have  very  large,  lofty, 
unglazed  windows,  through  which  the 
light  shines,  and  the  beginnings  of  2 
others.  The  facade,  with  its  great 
receding  cavern-like  poitals  and  ai^es, 
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is  singularlv  venerable ;  and  the  trsi- 
veller  will  do  well  to  mark  its  outline, 
for  he  will  here  see,  in  its  simpleat 
aspect,  the  type  which  at  Rheims  ia 
expanded  to  the  highest  grade  of  deco- 
radon  and  exuberance.  As  a  matter 
of  taste,  however,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  simplicity  be  not  as  satis- 
&ctory.  It  is  400  ft.  long  within,  and 
has  a  double  triforium,  making  4 
stories  in  all.  The  choir,  like  our 
English  cathedrals,  ends  square.  The 
circular  window  is  remarkable  for  its 
siae,  and  for  its  painted  glass,  of  which 
there  Is  more  in  the  choir.  The  Ca- 
thedral is  much  neglected,  and  the 
cloisters  have  been  demolished  quite 
recently  by  the  Vandalism  of  the  mu- 
nicipality. The  Bishop  of  Laon  was 
one  of  the  12  ecclesiastical  peers  of 
France ;  but  this  dignity  did  not  deter 
the  citizens  from  violently  contesting 
his  authority.  In  this  Cathedral  is 
preserved  an  ancient  painting  of  St. 
Veronica,  brought  from  a  suppressed 
monastery,  with  an  inscription  which 
greatly  puzzled  the  savans  of  the  age 
of  Louis  Quatorze.  It  is  in  the  an- 
cient Sclavonian  dialect  and  character, 
merely  indicating  the  object  which  it 
represents." — F.  P. 

The  Ch.  of  St.  Martin,  on  the  side 
of  the  town  opposite  to  the  cathedral, 
is  only  remarkable  for  its  2  line  and 
lofty  towers. 

llie  Pr/fedure  is  established  in  the 
ancient  abbey  of  St.  Jean,  which  sJso 
contains  the  public  Library,  and  the 
ffdtelDieu  is  the  former  ^66ey  of  Martin. 

The  grand  massive  tower  of  Louis 
d*Outremer,  one  of  the  oldest  monu- 
ments in  France,  has  been  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  a  Citadelle,  which 
has  been  deemed  necessary  to  defend 
this  side  of  France  from  invasion.  Its 
massive  foundations,  however,  have 
hitherto  resisted  the  attempt  to  remove 
them.  Near  the  Porte  St.  Martin  is  a 
curious  Leaning  Tower,  called  Tour 
Pench6e,  or  de  la  Dame  Eve,  inclining 
nearly  10  degrees  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular. Queen  Brunehault,  who  fixed 
her  court  at  Laon,  gives  her  name  to 
another  tower.  "  The  fine  masses  of 
the  ancient  walls  and  towers  which 
encircle  the  town,    mi  Ting  with  the 


rocks,  add  much  to  its  picturesque 
aspect.  These  walls  are  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Guillaume  Hamlin,  the 
physician  who  attended  Charles  YI. 
during  his  insanity ;  so  that,  if  this 
tradition  be  correct,  they  give  a  great 
idea  of  his  fees.  There  are  many  fine 
points  of  view  here,  and  perhaps  none 
of  them  are  more  pleasing  than  those 
gained  from  the  summit  of  the  ram- 
parts. The  landscape  is  extensive  and 
varied.  Vineyards  clothe  the  slopes 
of  the  hills,  the  plains  are  covered  with 
cultivation,  the  earth  seems  literally 
teeming.**—/:  P. 

One  of  the  finest  views  of  the  town 
is  from  the  road  called  "Chemin  des 
Creuttes,"  near  the  Calvary,  on  the 
way  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Vincent,  of 
which  no  part  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
democrats,  except  its  outer  walls 
(creuttes),  moated  and  embattled  like 
a  fortress  as  it  was  ;  they  now  enclose 
a  private  garden.   . 

In  March  (9  and  10),  1814,  a  batik, 
which  lasted  2  days,  was  fought  between 
the  Allies,  commanded  by  Bliicher  and 
Witzingerode,  who  occupied  the  town 
wnd  neighbouring  heights,  and  the 
French  army,  much  ii^erior  to  them 
in  numbers.  Here  the  success  of  Na- 
poleon was  arrested  for  the  first  time 
in  the  campaign,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  towards  Soissons,  with  a  loss 
of  6000  men  and  46  cannon. 

20  Corb6ny.  "  Crossing  the  Aisne, 
the  road  enters  the  ancient  province 
of  Champagne,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  many  plains  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which  constitute  its  great 
natural  features,  as  soon  as  you  ad- 
vance beyond  the  borders." — /.  P. 

9  Berry  au  Bac.  "  Fwm  Laon  the 
country  continues  varied,  though  less 
hilly,  as  you  approach  Bheims.  It  is 
tolerably  wooded,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  the  wild  flowers,  French  honey- 
suckle, and  many  which  are  cultivated 
in  gardens  with  us,  is  very  pleajaing." 

19  RfiEiMS,  in  Rte.  178. 

"11  Sillery  ;  not  the  locality  which 
produces  the  celebrated  Sillery  Cham- 
pagne. That  wine  derives  its  name 
from  Sillery  by  a  secondary  process. 
Under  its  name  is  comprehenaed  the 
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produce  of  the  Tineyards  of  Yersenay, 
Mailly,  .Raiment,  &c.,  situated  at  the 
N.E.  termination  of  the  chain  of  hills 
which  separate  the  Maine  from  the 
Verle,  and  formerly  helonging  to  the 
Marquis  de  Sillery,  hushand  of  Madame 
de  Qenlis.  Having  been  originally 
brought  into  vogue  by  the  greater  care 
bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  of  it 
by  the  Marechale  d'Estrees,  it  was  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Yin  de  la  Mare- 
chale. 

''19  Les  Qrandes  Loges. 

"  The  road  from  Rheims  to  Ch&lons 
passes  through  plains  extending  far 
and  wide,  in  which  the  course  of  the 
Mame  may  be  traced  by  the  long  rows 
of  poplars  upon  its  bank,  by  the  Campi 
Catalaunici,  where  the  great  battle  took 
place  between  the  combined  armies  of 
Rome  and  Theodoric,  and  the  'in- 
numerable host'  of  Attila  (a.d.  451). 
Here,  as  Gibbon  observes,  were  as- 
sembled the  natives  of  the  various 
countries  from  the  Volga  to  the  At- 
lantic. The  number  of  the  slain 
amounted  to  162,000,  or,  according 
to  another  account,  300,000.  Attila, 
whose  valour  was  always  guided  by 
his  prudence,  had  waited  for  the  enemy 
in  these  plains,  as  being  best  adapted 
to  the  operations  of  bos  Scythian  ca- 
valry. Great  as  was  the  slaughter, 
the  conflict  was  undecided  :  Attila  re- 
treated into  his  camp,  which  he  had 
fortified,  according  to  the  Scythian 
usage,  by  a  vast  circle  of  the  waggons 
in  which  they  dwelt.  The  allied  armies 
separated  at  the  moment  when  the 
magnanimous  Barbarian  had  resolved, 
if  his  intrenchments  should  be  forced, 
to  rush  headlong  into  the  flames  of  the 
funeral  pile  formed  of  the  saddles  and 
rich  furniture  of  the  cavalry,  and  thus 
to  deprive  his  enemies  of  the  glory 
which  they  might  have  acquired  by 
his  captivity.  Attila  continued  for 
several  days  within  the  circle  of  his 
waggons  after  this  defeat,  dreading 
some  hostile  stratagem ;  but  his  ulti- 
mate retreat  beyond  the  Rhine  '  con- 
fessed the  last  victory  which  was 
achieved  in  the  name  of  the  Western 
Empire.'  Near  the  villages  of  Chape 
and  Cuperly,  about  5  m.  from  Chftlons, 
there  are  vestiges  of  ancient  earth- 


works, traditionally  known  as  the 
Camps  of  Attila ;  and  the  expositors 
of  the  productions  of  the  ancient  Ger* 
man  bards  find  the  battle  of  Ch&lons 
recorded  in  the  Niebelungen  Liay." 
—F,  P. 

13  Chftlons-sur-Mame  (Rte.  165),  on 
the  Railway  to  Strasburg. 

18  Vatry. 
10  Sommesous. 
After  leaving  Chdlons   the  country 

becomes  less  fertile,  the  crops  generally 
thin  and  scanty.  The  vmeyards  of 
Champagne  ^eem  to  be  replaced  by 
plantations  of  Scotch  firs,  which  add 
nothing  to  the  beauty  and  little  to  the 
shelter  of  the  scenery.  The  road  con- 
tinues straight  before  and  behind, 
marked  in  white  chalk  along  the  yellow 
and  russet  fields.  At  length  it  begins 
to  undulate  ;  till,  after  a  long  ascent 
and  descent,  you  reach 

20  Arcie - sur - Aube  (/mi;  Poste; 
small  but  decent),  a  town  of  3000  In- 
hab.,  nearly  all  burnt  down  March  20, 
1814,  during  a  combat  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  Allies.  Much  grain  is 
shipped  from  its  bridge.  Danton  the 
Terrorist  was  bom  here. 
9  Voue. 

19  Troyea  (Rte.  143,  p.  503). 
19  St.  Porre-les-Vaudes. 

14  Bar-sur-Seine. 

19  Musse-sui'-Seine, 

15  Chfttillon-Bur-Seine. 

14  Aisey-le-Duc. 

15  Ampilly-le-Sec. 
15  Chanceaux. 
39  DuoN  (Rte.  104). 

ROUTE  188. 

LILLE  TO  DUNKERQUE^    BT  GAS8EL. 

51  kilom.  =  32  Eng.  m. 
From  Lille  to  Hazebrouok  is   de- 
scribed in  Rte.  1. 
Hazebrouck  Stat. 

20  (Jassel  Stat,  H.  du  Sauvage,  good. 
It  is  worth  while  in  fine  weather  to 
stop  here  for  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the 
view. 

Cftssel  is  an  ancient  town  of  4234 
Inhab.,  agreeably  situated  on  a  hill 
commanding  one  of  the  most  extensive         ^ 
vievTB  in  Europe.     Although  it  haa       / 
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no  striking  features,  it  exhibits,  on  a 
clear  day,  an  unusually  extensive  tract 
of  highly  cultivated  and  productive 
country.  Its  most  remarkable  feature 
is,  that  the  horizon  is  almost  equally 
distant  in  every  direction,  as  no  rising 
gro\md  interrupts  the  sight.  It  ex- 
tends over  the  flat  and  fertile  plains  of 
Flanders,  and  as  far  as  the  white  cliffs 
of  England,  into  3  different  kingdoms ; 
includes  32  towns  and  100  villages.  St. 
Omer,  Dunkerque,  Ypres,  Ostend,  and 
the  beautiful  steeple  of  Hazebrouck  are 
the  most  prominent  objects  :  no  fresh 
water  is  visible  in  this  vast  expanse. 
Mont  Cassel  is  only  800  Eng.  ft.  high  : 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  signal  sta- 
tions of  the  great  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey carried  on  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon.  A  small  map  of  the  country 
visible  may  be  purchased  on  the  spot 
for  20  sous. 

General  Vandamme  was  bom  here. 

Flemish  is  the  general  language  of 
the  entire  population  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Dept.  du  Nord  :  it  is 
spoken  at  Cassel,  and  as  far  as  Watel. 

Amecke  Stat. 

Esquelbecq  Stat. 

Berguea  Stat.,  in  Rte.  189. 

Dunkerque  Stat.,  in  Rte.  189. 

ROUTE  189. 

CALAIS  TO  DUNKEBQUE  AKD  OOUBTRAI, 
BT  GRAVELINES  AND  BERGUES. 

51  kilom.  =  31)  Eng.  m.  to  Bergues, 
and  8  posts  thence  to  Courtrai. 

Calais,  in  Rte.  1. 

It  is  a  good  road  to 

20  Gravelines,  a  fortress,  and  deso- 
late-looking small  town,  with  grass 
growing  in  its  streets  ;  it  has  3000  In- 
hab.  "  It  is,"  to  use  the  words  of  an 
old  writer,  "very  strong,  by  reason 
that  they  can  drown  it  round  m  4  hrs., 
so  as  no  land  shall  be  within  a  mile  of 
it."  It  is  surrounded  by  a  plain,  once 
avast  marsh,  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  nearly  20  m.  long  by  12  broad  ; 
almost  all  this  can  be  laid  tmder  water 
in  case  of  need,  to  ward  off  a  hostile 
invasion  on  this  side  of  France.  At 
present  this  district  supports  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000.     It  is  protected  from 


the  sea  by  the  dunes  or  sandhills,  and 
is  gradually  being  drained  by  its  in- 
habitants. It  would  cost  the  arron- 
dissement  10  millions  of  frs.  to  repair 
the  damage  caused  by  admitting  the 
waters  upon  the  land. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  here  paid  a 
visit  to  Henry  VIII.  on  his  return  from 
his  interview  with  Francis  I.  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  1520. 

Beyond  Qravelines  the  road  is  paved. 

21  Dunkerque  (Tnns:  H.  de  Flan- 
dres  ;  very  good,  and  not  dear  ;  table 
d'hdte  at  6,  good,  2)  fzB.  ;  breakfast, 
with  eggs,  1  fr.  75  c.  ;  —  Chaperon 
Rouge),  a  considerable  fortified  tovm 
and  seaport,  with  25,400  Inhab.  Large 
sums  have  been  expended  in  endeavour- 
ing to  clear  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
from  the  bar  of  sand  which  obstnicts 
it,  by  means  of  basins  and  sluioesy 
which  are  filled  by  the  flowing  of  the 
tide,  and  discharged  at  low  water,  ao 
as  to  scour  a  channel  through  the 
mud.  They  are  said  to  have  failed  in 
producing  theresults  anticipated.  Dun- 
kerque nevertheless  is  the  best  harbour 
which  France  possesses  in  the  N.  Sea^ 
and  ranks  fourth  in  the  value  of  its 
exports  and  imports  of  all  the  seaports 
in  the  kingdom.  It  serves  as  the  out- 
let for  the  manufacturing  district  of 
the  D^pt.  du  Nord.  "It  is  one  of 
the  cleanest  towns  in  France,  with  wide 
streets,  well  paved,  living  cheap :  baths, 
ve^  good." — Z>.  C. 

The  Qtiat,  usually  crowded  with 
vessels,  and  pier,  extending  &r  into 
the  sea,  are  worth  seeiog :  so  is  the 
Corinthian  portico  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Eloi,  a  handsome  but  most  incongruous 
frontispiece  to  a  Gothic  building ;  in 
front  of  it  is  a  fine  detached  Gothic 
belfry,  containing  the  chimes. 

There  is  an  English  Protestant  Ch^trch, 
Rue  des  Soeurs  Blanches — ^a  proof  of 
the  number  of  British  residents. 

A  Statue  of  John  Bart,  a  famous  sea- 
captam,  bom  here  (temp.  Louis  XIV.), 
stands  in  the  Great  Market  Place. 

Dunkerque  owes  its  origin  to  a  chapel 
built  by  St.  Eloi  in  the  7th  century 
among  the  dunes  or  sandhills,  and 
thence  comes  its  name,  "Church  of 
the  Dunes."  Here  wba  equipped  the 
Flemish  division  otihaSlpanish  Armada, 
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designed  to  combine  in  the  invasion  of 
Engiieaid,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma;  but  that  skilful  gene- 
ral^ perhaps  foreseeing  the  result,  re- 
frained from  putting  out  to  sea.  Dun- 
kerque,  after  having  been  hardly  won 
by  the  English  under  Oliver  Cromwell 
from  the  Spaniards,  1658,  was  basely 
sold  by  Charles  11.  to  Louis  XIV.  for 
6  millions  of  livree  in  1662. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1715)  the 
French  were  compelled  to  demolish 
the  town  and  fortifications,  and  an 
English  commissioner  was  actufdly  sent 
hither  to  ascertain  that  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  were  compliea  with  to 
the  letter ;  a  source  of  deep  humilia- 
tion to  Trench  pride,  but  of  more  im- 
mediate misery  to  the  poor  inhabitants. 
The  port  and  fortifications  were  not 
restored  and  rebuilt  until  1740. 

The  country  around  is  little  better 
than  a  dreary  waste  of  sandhills  thrown 
up  by  the  wind.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  them  that  Turenne  de- 
feated, ill  1658,  the  Spanish  army  under 
Don  John  of  Austria  and  the  Great 
Conde,  who  had  sided  at  that  time 
with  the  enemies  of  France,  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Dunea.  The  siege  of  the 
town  had  been  commenced  by  Mazarin, 
at  the  dictation  of  Cromwell,  whose 
fleet  blockaded  it  by  sea.  The  Spa- 
niards, unprovided  with  artillery,  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  French,  hj  march- 
ing close  to  the  sea.  Conde  remon- 
strated in  vain  with  Don  John  against 
a  measure  so  perilous :  "  Vous  ne  con- 
naissez  pas  M.  de  Turenne,"  said  he ; 
"  on  ne  fait  pas  implinement  des  fautes 
devant  un  si  grand  homme  f  and  just 
as  the  action  began,  he  turned  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  asked 
if  he  had  ever  been  in  a  battle  before. 
"No,"  answered  the  Duke.  "Then 
you  will  see  one  lost  in  half  an  hour." 
The  action  was  commenced  by  6000 
English  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  com- 
manded by  Lockhart,  his  ambassador, 
who  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
army,  and  distinguished  themselves 
eminently  :  their  charge  carried  every- 


thing before  it,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  result.  The  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  fought  in  the 
opposite  ranks,  at  the  head  of  a  r^- 
ment  of  Cavaliers,  and  it  was  from 
them  that  their  fellow  -  countrymen 
suffered  most.  The  Spaniards  lost 
4000  men,  and  Dunkerque  surrendered 
10  days  after,  in  consequence  of  this 
defeat. 

A  pleasant  excursion  maybe  made 
by  rail  to  the  hill  of  Cassel,  about 
18*  m.  off  (Rte.  188). 

Diligences  daily  to  Calais ;  to  Ostend. 

Steamers  to  London  ;  to  Rotterdam ; 
to  Hamburg;  to  Havre.  Bailway  to 
Hazebrouck,  where  it  joins  the  lines 
from  Lille  to  Paris. 

There  is  a  canal  from  Dunkerque  to 
Fumes,  Ostend,  and  Bruges,  traversed 
daily  by  a  baige,  and  another  canal  to 
Bergues. 

10  Bergues  {Inn :  T6te  d'Or),  a  small 
and  poor  fortified  town  of  6000  In- 
hab.,  situated  on  an  elevation,  sur- 
rounded by  marshes  and  salt  lakes 
called  Moere,  formerly  waste  and  in- 
salubrious ;  but  having  been  drained 
within  a  few  years  by  the  construc- 
tion of  hydraulic  works,  they  are 
now  becoming  productive,  and  less 
unwholesome,  lliough  only  a  fortress 
of  the  3rd  class,  the  possession  of 
Bergues  has  been  deemed  of  such  con- 
sequence in  every  war,  that  it  has  been 
8  times  taken  and  retaken,  and  9  times 
pillaged,  in  the  course  of  8  centuries. 
It  has  a  picturesque  Beffroi,  150  ft. 
high.  A  very  important  corn-market  is 
held  here  every  Monday.  The  gates 
are  closed  at  10,  after  which  neither 
ingress  nor  egress  is  allowed. 

The  French  frontier  and  custom- 
house is  reached  at  Oest  Kappel :  here 
the  "acquit  k  caution"  must  be  deli- 
vered up.     (See  Intboduction,  §  e.) 

Belgian  Posts : 

If  Rousbrugge,  a  Belgian  village. 
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Beaafort,  511 

Beaugency.  178 

5<»^n,j69 

Beautnanolr,  X40 

la  Beaume,  Pont  de,  409,  418 

Beaome  lea  Damea,  539    ^ 


BL08SETILLE. 

BeanmoDt,  70 

sur-Olae,  19,  25 

Beaune,  J65 
Beauport  Abbey,  1  jj 
Beaupreau,  cbAteau,  161 
Beauregard,  397,  430 
Beauaoleil,  238 
Beauaaet,  472 
^eaut»u,  23 
BeauYoir,  03 

Beaver  of  tbe  BhOne,  441 
Bee  Abbey,  69 

d'Amb^  264 

Becket,  Tbomaa,  73,  35o»  i5h 

B^darridea,  437 
B^deillac,  330 


BMou%  282' 
B^fort,  538 
Begude  de  Jordy,  455 
-— SMe,445 
BehobUL  273 
Behuard,  lie,  201 
Bellegarde,  481 
fort*  328 

Belle  lale,  147 
Belle-Ile^n-Terre,  125 
Belley,  510 
Belzunce,  Bp,  469 
Benfeld,  $35 
la  Bdrarde.  496 
Bergons,  Pic  de,  296,  297 
Berguea,  561 
Bernadotte,  281,  516 
Bemay  22,  68 
Berre,  Etang  de,  463,  465 
Berri,315 

Duchease  de,  i6i,  264 

at.  Bertnuid  de  Oommingea,  3 14 

Betanqon,  513 

B^tharram,  290 

B^tfaune.  557 

B^ycfaeville,  265 

Beta,  351 

B&iere,  455 

Bezons,  jx 

Blaritz,  272 

BlaudoB,  276 

Blofitre,  356 

Bidarty  272 

Bidaaaoa,  273 

BieUe,  285 

Bielsa,  307 

Bienne,  508 

Bignon,  356 

Bilhbre,  277 

Binic,  132 

Biachweiler,  530 

BItche,  527 

Black  Prince,   217,  228,  237, 

260,  291,  309,  325 
Blaisy,  353 
Blanchelande,  88 
Blanqueforty  260^  261 
Blayc,  264 
Bldrd,  184 
BU>it,  178 
Bloaaeville,  43 


BOUT  D£  B018. 
B»icfaer,'5i6 

Bo€n,  397 
Bois  Robert)  29 
Bolbec.  61 

Bolingbroke'a  ch&teaii,  175 
BoUwlller,  537 
Bonaparte  at  Bonloene,  14 

at  Briemie,  515 

atCaaneB,48o 

at  Fontatneblean,  345 

at  Fr^ua,  480 

at  Qrenoble,  488, 490, 492 

at  Lyona,  379 

at  Malnudaon.  44 

at  MtxitminiSl,  518 

•t2'«?o»476 

at  Bodiefor^  211 

at  Survillc,  348 

at  Toulon,  473, 474 

at  Valence,  430 

Booayy,  554 
B<nidy,  520 
at.  Bonnet,  393,  493 
Bonneval,  191, 403 
Bonni^rea,  33 
Bordliaut,  47 
BoxDEAinc,  255-261 

to  Aucb,  277 

to  Bayonne,  266 

by  the  Landea,  274 

Bridge  of,  222,  255 

to  Pau,  278 

Richard  of,  260 

■ to  la  Tour  de  Gordooan, 

26x 
- —  wines,  258,  261  • 
Bore  in  the  Seine,  54 
Boecherville,    St.  Geomge   de, 

51,56 
Boeoat,32x 
Boaraet,  355f  5»> 
B0UC.463 
Bouciiain,  555 
Boucoiron,  420 
B<ndoane-9ur-Jier,  11-15 

flotilla,  14 

to  Paria,  II 

Boulou,  328 

Bourbon  rAirhambanlt,  160 

Vend<5e,  208 

Bourlxmnaia,  335 
Bourbonue-lea-Baina,  531 
Bourdalone,  3^ 
Bourgachaid,  69 
Bourg,  264 

St.  And^l,  434 

— —  d  Ai-gental,  413 

Dieu  or  DA)ta,  236 

Dun,  65 

d'Oj'sana,  496 

la  Reine,  168 

Bourga,  3?9-i4> 
le  Bouiget,  542 
Bouiiget,  lac  de,  510 
Bourgoin,  483 
Bouiigtheroude,  69 
BouscauL  255,  267 
Bout  de  Boia,  144 


INDEX. 
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BRANIL18. 

BruiUifl.  14a 

Bitehe  de  Roland,  298,  joo,  101 

ascent  to,  joo 

la  BrMe,  chfttean  de  la,  160, 26*7 

Br^hal,  90 

U  Brewe,  J69,  51J   . 

Bresaulre,  207 

Bnsty  I27<i32.    BoedBtead  of, 

to  Nantes,  144 

Bretenil,  9 
Bretigny,  11$,  170 
BretteviUe,  78 
Brian<^t  498 
rrtoSu8a,499 
Briare,  157 
Biioquebec,  81,  89 
Brie  Oomte  Robert,  505 

Cbeeae.  520  ' 

'  Brienne,  516 
■t  Brieuc,  125 

to  Brest,  iji 

BrignAi8,407 
Brignollea,  479 
Brionne,  6b 
Brioude,  }88 
Brissac,  diAtean,  aoi 
BRrrrANT,  ioj-109 
Brives,  2)9 
Brix  or  Bnils,  82 
BrogUe,  68 
Brooiu,  124 

Brou  r  Ain),  diurch  of,  512 
Brougham,  Lord,  480 
Brummel,  Bean,  76 
Bnine,  Marshal,  417 
Brunei,  Mark  Isamtiart,  birth- 
place of,  47 
St.  Bruno,  486 
Buflbn,  i52 
Buiason,  Haut^  22 
Burgundy,  50J.    Wines,  j6i 
Burzet,  418 
la  Bnssi^re,  j$7 
Bnzanf  aJs,  193 
Buzaney,  549 


C. 

Cacolet,  272 

OoCTi,  7J-78.  Stone-quanies,  77 

to  Cherbourg,  78 

to  Rennea,  99 

to  Tours,  98 

Osar  at  Gergovla,  J87 

Caf^  xxxi 

Cagota,  227,  297 

Cahors,  240 

CdUixf,  I 

to  IHJon,  by  Douai,  Cam- 

bmi,     St.   Quentin,    Laon, 

Rhelms,  Ghftlons-sar-Mame, 

and  Troyes,  557 
.~~—  to  Dnnkerqne  and  Cour- 

tnii,56o 

to  Paris  by  Amiens^  9 

to  Paris  by  Boulogne,  22 

to  Paris  by  Lille,  j 

Calas,  Jean,  246 


CACSE8. 

Gahnoutier,  518 

Calvados,  Dept.,  72 

Calvin,  552 

Calvinet,  Mont*  248 

Camaigue  447,  463 

Cambac^rea,  454 

Gambiel,  307 

Cambo,  271 

Cambrai,  554 

Camuards,  J37,  409,  419,  450, 

451 
Campan,  Val  de,  J05,  jii 
Campfinauc,  283 
Canid  of  Aries,  46; 

de  Beancaire,  458 

de  BoiageUn,  476 

de  Briare,  357 

de  Brienne,  248 

du  Centre,  365,  368,  531 

du  Cher,  343 

de  CriUon,  442,  475 

de  Qivors,  407 

d'llle  et  Bance,  138 

de  MaraelUes,  4^ 

?"o?!J"»  **'»  *♦'»  ^*^»  -♦'* 

d  Orleans,  177 

de  rOurcq,  520 

de  St.  Quentin,  554 

du  Rhin  au  RhOne,  531, 

Cancale,  Rochers  du,  95,  96 

Candes,  196  -»  ^  »  ^ 

Canlg01^  317.  333 

St.  Cannat,  477 

Cannes,  480 

Cantal,  335,  J98 

Canteleu,  53 

Cany,  65 

Capbem,  314 

Capdenac,  401 

Captieux,  267 

Carbunne,  322 

Ccweauonne,  324 

Cardillac,  2  $4 

Carentan,  So 

Carhalx,  142 

Carla-le-Comte,  329 

Camac,  150 

Camoi,  165 

Carpentraa,  444 

Carriages,  duty  on,  xxiU 

Carrier,  the  infamous,  162,  400 

Cassagnas,  410 

Ca88cl,559 
St.  Cast,  140 
Casunet,  323 
Castel  Jaloux,  277,  285 
CaMtellane,  496 
Castelnau  Castle,  420 
Castelnaudary,  324 
Castel  Sarrasdn,  252 
Castcls,  275 
Castlllon,  251 
Castres,  255,  267, 406 
Cftteau  Carobresia,  555 
ste.  Catherine  de  Fierbols,  214 
Cauchoise,  60 
Caudebec,  54,  57 
MVde, 


Caumont, 
Cannes,  325 


de,76 


CniTEAUBBIAKT. 


.  »40.  401 
CauUreU,  230,  293,  299 
Caux,  Pays  de,  60 
CavaJllon,  476 
Cavalier,  411,  419,  420,  449, 

451 
Caylus,  40X 
Cueau,  308 
Cfere  valley,  399 
Ceret,  33$ 
Cerisy,  loi,  557 
C^ron%  255 
Cesson,  Tour  de,  125 
Cette,  454 
Oevennes,  33$,  33^  ^,  4>o» 

C^te,  419 
Cfaftblis,  350 
Chabrol  Castle,  149 
Chagny,  36* 
Charily,35^ 
Chaise  IMeu,  388 
Chalais,  221 
Cbalabre,  329 
Chalonneii,  202 
CMlons  to  Lyons,  367 

to  Mets,  539 

ChUons-sur-Mame,  523 
CMlom-Mur-Sa&ne,  365 

to  Geneva,  509 

la  Chalp,  500 
Chains,  249 
Chalusset,  238 
St.  Chamas,  465 
Chambertin,  364 
Chambordy  chAtean,  x8o 
St.  Chamond,  407 
Champagne,  515,  518,  558 

diurch  of^  427 

vins  dc,  521,  5ai,  547 

Ghampagnole,  508 
Champigny,  195,  518 
Cbampolllon's  birthplace,  400 
Champsaur,  493 
Champtercier,  496 
Cbamptoctf,  ao2 
Cbamptooeaux,  204 
Chanceaux,  507 
Chanteloup,  184 
Chantilly,  9 
Chaos,  29Q 
ChMwreillan,  491 
la  Oiapelle,  538 
Chaptal,  454 
Chaptuzat,  380 
Charente,  209 
Charenton,  344,  505 
la  Charitd,  357 
Charleville,  548 
Charmes,  431.  532 
Charroux,  218 
Ckartret.  113 ;  Cathedral,  ib, 

to  Tours,  191 

Ckartreuae,  la  Grandt,  482, 484 
Chasselas  grapes,  347 
ChAteau  d'Adam,  82 
Chftteaubonig,  429 
Ch&teaubriand,  11.  de,  birth- 
place and  tomb  of,  97 
ChAteaubriaat,  140 


see 
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CHATEAU  OHINON. 

Chfttean  ChlDon,  j€6 
CMte&udun,  191 
CMteau  le  Foi^t,  127 

OttiUard,  ^3,  50 

OoDthler,  1x8 

L^ite,  265 

Lfttoor,  265 

ChftteaaUn,  145 
CMt«aa  du  Lotr,  99 
CMteau  Margaiuc,  264 
GhAteauneuf,  1^7 

St.  Pierre,  82 

le  Randon,  409 

— —  1»-Rou0s,  479 
GhAtcau  Regnanlty  191 
Chdteauroux,  2^ 
GhAteou  SaUna^  926 
CMteaa-Thietry,  521 
ChAtelaudr«i,  125 
CMtelleranlt,  214 
Ghatenaj,  168,  foj 
Gb&tiUoQ-en-Basoist  ;66 

BuModre,  i9i 

Bur-Lolng,  157 

de  MichaiUe,  $X2 

— —  anr^tne,  506 

Bor-S^vre,  207 

CMtoiu^,  48J 
Chfttou,  4$ 
Chaudes  Aigaes,  40s 
Chamnont,  182 

Haut  Marne,  517 

Chauny,  553 
Chanvigny,  222 
Ghavagnac,  j8q 
ChavanneS)  518 
Chayla,  deatb  of;  409 
Chaaea,  J99 

Ch^nonoeaaz,  cbAtaaa  of,  184 
Cherbourg^  8} ;  Digue,  84 

to  St.  Male,  87 

CbMsy,  161 

Cbevilly,  168, 171 

Chevreiue,  1x2 

at.  Caiinian,  406 

Chinon^  193 

Cboisy,  169 

Cbollot,  207 

C9iorge8,499 

la  Chouannerie,  108, 118 

Ghonz^  196 

CSirisUan  arcbitectore,  424 

at.  Ghristophe,  496 

Cierp,  114 

Cinq  Mara,  la  Pile  de,  196 

Cintegabelle,  329 

Cirey,  517 

Cirque,  226,  298 

de  Oavarnie,  298,  joo 

Citeaux  Abbey,  365 
Civray,  218 
Claiii,  214 

Bte.  Clalre-Bor-Epte,  246 
Clairvaux,  516 
Claix,  492 
Clamart,  1x0 
Clarbide,  Port  de,  J07 
CUxret  Wine^  258 
ste.  CUnde,  510 


OOBXEBT. 

CUmenoe  Isanre,  242 

de  Hailltf,  2j^  259^  260^ 

CleniKmt  en  AxgoiiBe,  519 

Ferrani,  j8i 

to  Mont  Doro^Qi 

to  Lyona,  by  lUeii,  397 

Bor-OiBe,  19 

to  Toulouae,  by.  the  Ctn- 

tal.joS 
to  ToulouBe,  by  St  Roar, 

Alby,  Bodea,  401 
ClervaL  538 
Cl^rr,  N.  Dome  de,  177 

CUiBon,  164,  204 

Cloa-Yougeot^  364 

bL  Cloud,  III 

ClovlB,  5^2,  545 

auny,  36J 

CluBe,  J09 

Coarrase,  290 

Cocherel,  71 

CoBur,  Jacquea^  341 

Oognao,2X3 

Goux>n,  416 

Coligny,  10,  220^  35i»  157, 5U 

CoUioure,  328 

CoUongeB.  512 

Collet  d*HeTboiB,  373,  376 

Colmar,  536 

Colombes,  31 

Colombey,  5x7 

Combat  des  Trente,  141 

Combe  de  Malval,  497 

Comblat,4oo 

Combourg,  xo2 

Bt.  Cdme,  253 

Cominea,  16 

la  Cornxnandeile,  71 

Ccmunentry,  343 

Commer^,  524 

Compibgne,  551 

Ooncaniean,  X46 

Condi^  le  Grand,  at  Chantilly, 
xo;  at  Montron<L  342;  at 
Fontainebleao,  346 ;  at  Mon- 
targia,  357  ;  »t  Rocroy,  548 ; 
at  the  Dunea,  56X 

Condi,  Huguenot  leader,  at 
Havre,  63  ;  at  Jarnac^  220 

Condlllac,  178 

Condom,  278 

Condoraet,  168 

Condrieux,  427 

ConflanB,  49 

Conqueror,  Wm.  the,  hie  resi- 
dence at  Lilleboime,  59 ;  hia 
birth,  98;  his  death  and 
ftmeral,  39»  74»  W«  g*»v«» 

ConqueB,404 
Conquet,  131 
Coole,  519 
Corbeil,  169 
Corbdny,  558 
Corday,  Charlotte,  76 
Cordea,  401 

Cordouan,  Tour  de,  266 
Cotmery,  191 


DIEFPEDALE. 

Comaa.429 

ComeiUe,  41 

Corps  Nuds,  140 

Contee.239 

CorBeulles,  77 

Cosne,  357 

C6te  dee  Deux  Amans,  91 

dOr,  35a,  363,  506 

R6tle,  427 

C6tentln,  80 
Coney  le  Ch&toan,  543 
Coudee,  38*) 
ConSBnon,  river,  95 
CourbaBBii,  332 
Cbnrbevoie,  44,  xio 
CoumoualUe,  xo8,  X42 
Couranne,  GAunde,  69 
la  Conronne,  abbey,  221 
Courtheson,  ^7 
CourviUe,  116 
Oiu8touge8»  133 
Coutanoes,  88 
CoutraB,22i,  25  X 
Couthon,  375 
Cradi,  150 
Craon,  25 

Crq>onne,  Canal  de,  465 
Cr»u,464 
Cr6:y,  22 
Creil,X9 
Cressenfiac.  239 
Cresset,  302 
Crest,  432 
Creuilly,  '78 
CreuBot,  367 
CrUlon,  475 
Croix  Gonirt,  141 
—^  Donrade,  241 

Haute,  495 

Rouflse,  377.  5" 

Croquelardlt,  252 

Croutelle,  223 

Cruas,432 

Cru88ol,429,^li 

CubBac,  Pont  de,  221 

C^Je8»47X 

CuB^y  la  Colonne,  365 

Cuvlcr,  65.  5i8 

Pylindre,  Mt.,  300 

St.  Qyr,  121 


D. 

Dammartin,  5^ 
Dampiene,  19B 

chAteau  de,  XX2 

Dante,  alluBion  to  Aries,  463 

Daoulas,  X45 

DoMpkini,  482 

Dax,268 

Dela8,264 

Denain.  555 

bL  Denia,  20 

Departxnenta  of  France,  xxxvi 

Diderot,  5x7 

Dieppe,  26-29 

toPsaria,26 

to  Rouen,  30 

Dleppedale,  53 
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DIEUZB. 

Dleott,  526 

St  Diey,  or  Di^  534 

Dl|pe,495 

to  ChAloDo-sarfiAtn,  363 

to  Geneva,  l^  SMe,  507 

J>iligence$,  zxv 

Dinaa,  xj7 

Bt.  Dizier,  5x9 

Dolra»499 

Dol,95 

D«le,  507 

to   PontarNer  and  Laa- 

Baone,  508 
Dolmens,  105,  xx6,  IJ5,  146, 

X49, 150,  TOO,  ai7 
Dombasle,  5J9 
Dombea,  369 

Domr&ny  U  Pooelle,  519, 511 
Donzenac,  239 
DoTdogne,  221,  251,  394 
Dore  les  Bains,  Mont^  J9J 
Donnans,  521 
Dormllleuse,  49;,  50X 
Douat,  8 
Donbs,  river,  5x4,  5j8 ;  Dspt, 

Docnlle,  70 

Drac,  river,  488, 489,  492 
Dragonnades,  24XJ  337 
Dreuz,  121 ;  tM^tie  or,  ib. 

to  ArgenUui,  169 

Drevant,  343 

Drolturier,  362 

DrOme,  428,  43a 

Duclair,  53,  56 

DuguescUn,  91,  124,  138,  I48» 

391 ;  his  death,  409 
Dmnoariei,  554 
Dunes,  battle  of  the,  $6x 
Dunkerquty  $60 
Durance,  437,  451, 475,  499 
Duretal,  154 
Durfort.411 
Duroc,  MawhaJ,  550 


Eaaz-Boonea,  2jo»  288 

to  Canterets  or  Los,  289 

Eaox-CSiandes,  230^  286 

Ebro,  rise  of,  314 

les  EcheUes,  484 

Eduse,  Fort,  51a 

JBcominoy,  99 

Eoouen,  ix 

£00010,48 

£fliat.36i 

Egnisbelm,  536 

Elboeuf,  52 

St.  Elne,  327 

Elven,  153 

Embrun,  500 

at.  Emillon,  251 

Enghien-les-Bains,  19 

English  abroad,  zxzvli 

Entre  Deaz  Uen^  222.  26J 


ST.  FLOBSHT. 

Entabelm,  53^ 
Epemay,  521 
Epernon,  112 
Eplnac,367 
Epinal,  532 
Epinv.  170 
Epone,  32 
Epooville,  65 
Epto,  river,  49 
ErdevsD,  151 
Erdre,  river,  14X 
Ermenonville,  541 
En,  248 
Erstein,  $35 
Eocaladleu,  J13 

EB00t,282 

EBpallon,403 
St.  Esprit,  139,  4J4 
Essonne,  356 
Essort,  518 
Estagel,  327 
Estrelle,  461,  480 
Etainpes,i7o 
Etaples,  15 
Etaoliera,  213 
St.  Etimne,  412 
-■■  ■  to  1^7000,406 
Etotle,  431 
Etrtcy,  168, 170 
Etrdtat,  65 
Eu,65 
Eure,  $\ 
Euzet,4ao 
EvreuXf  71 
Eyrieo,  431 


Falai9e,98 
Faon,X44 
Faouet,  142 
Farel,494 
le  Fay,  237 
Fayi-Billot,  517 
Fecamp,  65 
I*  F^re,  557 

Champenois,  518 

St.  F^rfol,  32J 

SiS^*»447,464 

Ferri%Tefl,398 

la  Fert^,  meaning  of,  236 

Fertd-Bemard,  116 

souaJooarre,  520 

MiloD,  542 

FeuiB,397,4«« 

Field  of  the  QoUi  of  Gold,  5 

Flgeac,  400 

Finlsterre,  Dept.,  125 

Fire-arms,  xnanvftctnre  of^  412 

Flnnlgny.  407 

Fltou,  326 

FlaMlbc>yaiU  G<dMe,  107,  159, 

^'91;  504 

Flamingo,  441 
Flanders,  551 
la  Fl^he,  154 
Fleary-eor-Andelle,  48 
Florae,  410 
St.  Florent,  203 


GABOMKS. 

sL  Florentin,  391 

Floiian,  176,  41X 

St.  Flour,  397, 402 

Foim,  329 

Folgoat,  chnrcfa  of,  132, 135    • 

St.  Fona,  429 

/limtatiMMeau,  344 

sandstone  and  grapes,  346, 

J47 

Fontaine  Henri,  77 

Fontaines,  }$$ 

Fontanelle,  57 

Fontaalier,  409,  418 

Fontenay-le-jlannian,  98 

- — abbey,  353 

Fontevraolt  Abbey,  X97 

Forbach,  550 

Forex,  379.  W7 

Forges  les  Eauz,  29 

Formigny,  80 

Fouday,  533 

Fongbres,  xoi 

to  Dinan.  102 

Fonrchambonlt,  358 

Fonrvfbres,  370 

UFoux,445 

FsANCs,  introdoctory  inform- 
ation respecting;  iz-xzzlz ; 
modes  of  travelling  in,  zx  ; 
inns,  &c.,  zziz;  a  travel- 
ler's view  ofl  zzxil ;  Depart- 
ments and  Provinces,  xxxvi 

Franche^mt^  503 

FranoB,  table  of,  z 

Fr^snO'Camilly,  78 

Fresnea.555 

Fressinttre,  493,  $01 

laFrette,484 

la  Frey,  492 

Frilli^re,  185 

Proissart,  76,  228, 277. 191.  556  > 

Fromentean,  356 

Frontignan,  454 

Fmge8,9 

Famay,  548 

Furens,  412 


Gabas,  287 

Gaillac,4o6 

Qatllard,  chAtean,  33, 50 

Gaillon,  33 

Galgals,  106 

GalignsLni,  25 

Gan,283 

Gannat,  380 

G»P»  49J  ^ 

to  Brian^on,  499 

la  Garaye,  X40 
Gard,  St.  Jean  do,  411 

Pont  du  (Aqueduct),  445 

Gardon,  41 1^419,449 
Garonke,  river,  252 

below  Bordeaux,  261 

sources  of,  3x4, 3x9, 320 
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GASOONT. 

Gaacoajf  225 
Oaesendi,  496 
GalteviUe,  82 
Gaube,  lac  de,  295 
Bt.  Gaudens,  j22 

to  Foix  and  CarcaMonne, 

i28 
Gavarnie,  299 
Gave  de  Gavarnie,  296-299 
Gavee.  22$ 
GAvr  Iiinis,  149 
Gaz,  48; 
GMre,298 
G«loz,  285 
Gemenos,  471 
GensdaxmeSy  zviii 
Bt.  GeneB,  J97 
Geneva,  508 
bL  Genevieve,  45 
Bt.  Genlx,  512 
Genlis  (Bnignndy),  507 
GenneB,2oo 

Bt.  George  BoBcberville,  53,  56 
Bt.  Geiard-le-Puy,  j6o 
Gerbier  des  Jones,  ^92, 408, 418 
G^re,  426 
Geiigovia,  }87 
tt.  ffermain-eD-Laye,  45 

to  Rouen,  48 

Railway,  44 

— —  dc8  FoBBes,  142 

de  Joux,  512 

Gervais,  39 
Gen^ay,  218 
Gevray,  J64 
Gex,  508 

Gibaud,  Ftont^  j86 
Gien,  176 

to  OrleanB,  176 

Gigean,  455 

Gildas  de  RhuyB,  150 


\8t.  Gilles,  450 


261,: 


liromagny,  514 
GiroDde,  221,  2( 
Giroudlna,  76,  261,  264 
Bt.  Oirona,  328 
Giflors,  29 
GivoTB,  407,  425 
Glaclfere  at  Avignon,  4)9 
Gobelins  tapestriea,  346 
Godemar,  Val,  502 
Goderville,  65 
Gonoelin,  491 
Gonrnay,  29 
Grande  Chartreuse,  482,  484 

Combe,  419 

Grandvillieni,  23 
la  Grange,  505 
Granges  (Aube),  506 
Granville,  90 
Orasse,  496 
la  Grave,  497 
Gravelines,  560 
Graviers,  213 
6ra\ille,  61 

Oroy,  517 

Grenelle,  no 
Grenoble.^ 

to  Bilanron,   by  Bonrg 

d-Oysan^  496 


Grenoble  to  Gap  and  MaiaeillBB, 

492 
to  ManellleB,  by  Croix 

Haute,  49^ 
Grenoux,  118 

GrMvaudan,  Val  de,  482,  484, 
^487 

Greuze,  368 
Grignan,  cbAtean,  4J3 
Grip,  J05 
Grisac,  409 
Groland,  209 
GroBbois,  $09 
Guebweiler,  537 
Guercihe,  ch&teaa  de,  214 
Guicfaen,  306 
Guienne,  225 
Guier,  133,  483 
Guil  river,  500 
GuilleBtre,  500 
Guillotifere,  376,  515 
Guingamp,  125 
Guinguette  de  Boyer,  493 
la  Guiole,  403 
Guisanne,  Val  de,  498 
Guise,  Due  de,  68 

asaaaaination  of,  174 

Guianea,  5 
Guizot,  450 
Gypsum  quarries,  477 


H. 

Hocqueville,    Bnmers    birth' 

place,  47 
Hague,  Cap  la,  87 
Ham  552 
Hambye,  90 
Hannibal's  route  over  the  Alps, 

426,  429,  417,  510 
Haroourt,  72 
Harfleur,  61 
Hautes  Fyr6i^  290 
Hauteville^  102 
le  Havre.  62 

to  Caen,  70 

—-to  Dieppe,  64 
la  Haye,  214  • 

du  Puita,  88 

Hazebrouck,  6 
H<$aB,  Val  d',  299 
/fectarct  and  Acres,  xvi 
H&i^,  140 
Heidenmauer,  $}§ 


Heunebon,  147 

Henri  Quatre,  birth  of,  279 

Herblay,  29 

St.  Herbot,  142 

Hdrioourt,  538 

Hermitage,  428 

Bt  Hilaire  du  Haroooet,  lox 

Honfleur,  70 

Honorat,  463,  480 

Hdpltal,  409,  411 

Hospitalet,  331 

Hot  qningB  of  the  I^rrenees, 

230 
Houdaa,  121 


U  Hoagne,  Gape,  battle  of;  81 

Hourat,  285 

Hourquetto,  226 

Hourquette  d'Aqiin,  306 

Huelgiat,  i^ 

Huguenot,  derivation  of,  190 

Huningen,  518 

Hyferea,  475 

St.  Hyppolite,  535 


lie  Belle,  49 

sur  DuulM,  538 

des  FaisaoB,  274 

—  de  France,  551 

Jourdain,  321 

nie,  332 

Indre,  193 

ludret,  164 

les  Jnfemeta,  497 

IngouviUe,  64 

Ingrande,  203,  214 

/fl«M,  xxlx 

Inquisition  in  France,  246,  439 

Iron  Mask,  the  Ifan  la  the, 

480 
Isenheim,  537 
lafere,  river,  429.  491 
iBigny,  80 
risie,  442 
iBle,  547 
IfiBoire,  388 
Issy,  no 

Ivry.  battle,  71, 122 
Izard,  227,  284 


Jacquerie,  25 

James  II.  at  St  Gennai]i-«n- 

Laye,45 
Bt  James,  243 
Jargeau,  176 
Jaruac,  220 
Jairfac,  408.  417 
at  Jean  d'An^ly,  208 

du  Doigt,  134 

—  duGard,4ii 

de  Luz,  273 

Jean-Bans-peur,  348,  3f5 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  at  Rouen,  40; 
at  Patay,  171 ;  souvenlrB  at 
Orleans,  173  ;    at  Jaigean, 
X76;    at  Chinon,    104;    at 
Domr^my,  531 ;  at  Rebna, 
546;  at  Oompifegne,  552 
Jeux  Floraux,  242 
Jolgny,  349 
Joinville,  519 
Josephine,  EmpresB,  44 
Joflselin,  143 
Jouarre,  521 
Jongne,  509 
Joux,  Fort  de,  509 
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JOUT  AUZ  ARCHES. 

Jouy  aax  Arches^  541 
Joyeiue,  419 
St  Julien,  18^,  265,  41  x 
Jumibges  Aboej,  56 
8t.  Junien,  2j8 
Jura,  5H 

Junuifon,  277.  281 
St.  Just,  a  456 
Juvisy,  169 


K. 

KellemiAn,  $3%  54  > 

Kerainton  stone,  107,  iji,  us, 
145 

Kiloffrumnes  reduced  to  Eng- 
lish pounds,  XT 

Kilometres  reduoed  to  English 
miles,  XV,  XX 

Kistvaens,  106 


Labedoy^re,  490 
Labourd,  Pay*  de,  271 
Labrit,267 
1m:  Bleu,  )ij 

d'Esplngo,  108 

—  d'Oncet,  104 

Vert,3U 

Lace,  manufacture  of,  lo^  76, 

wi.  556 
^alSyette,  189,505 
Lafonx,  446 


Lali^ei 
Lafonx,  ^ 
Laft^,492 
Lagnieux, 
Lagny,  520 
LaiUy.  178 


5" 


Ijaluide,  51 J 

Lamartlne,  M.  Alphonse  de, 

J68 
Lamballe,  124 
Lambert,  474 
Lambesc,  471 
La  Mothe  reunion,  219 
Lanbader,  127 
Landemeau,  127 
Landes,  259,  262,  274 
Landevan,  148 
Landivisiau,  126 
Landrecles,  n6 
Langeais,  196 
Langogne,409 
Langoiron,  255 
Langon,  254,  267,  408 
Langres,  517 
Languedoc,  225,  240, 421 
Lanleff,  108,  ij2 
Lanmeur,  124 
Lannemesan,  ^14    ' 
Lannlon,  i;; 
Lanrlouar^,  ijx 
lAion,  557.    Battle,  558 
Laplace,  70 
Larochelaoquelin,  91, 117, 199, 

204;  his  death,  207 


Laruns,  285 

La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  142 

Laura's  tomb,  441 

St.  Laurent,  fc^  510 

des  Mures,  48J 

du  Pont,  484 

Lauteret,  Col  de,  498 
Laval.  118 
Lavedan,  Val,  292 
Jjavelanet,  ^29 
I^avoulte,  4^1 
I.<edignan,  411 
"     '  125 


Lemans,  116 

Lempde,  j88,  398, 40X 

Lens,  557 

{.escar,  277 

Lescure,  101,  207 

Le8cure8,4o6 

Lesdigulferes,  491,  492, 491 

Lesneven, 125 

Lesparre,  265 

Lesponne,  305,  313 

Lessay,  88 

Lestelle,  290 

St.  Leu,  19 

Leucate,  326 

la  Lev^  de  la  Loire,  i8a 

Lezardrieux,  133 

Leioux,  397 

Libech,  469 

IJboume,  221,  251 

Tiieues  de  poete,  xv 

Lieuvin,  72 

LifTrtf,  loi 

to  Brussels,  556 

^—  to  Dnnkerque,  559 

LiUebonne,  54,  58 

LiUers,  557 

la  Limagne,  344,  361,  379 

Limetz,49 

Limoffa.nn ;  Enamels,  238 

to  Bordeaux,  249 

Ltmonest,  369 
IJmousin,  225 
Limoux,  329 
Lisleux,  72 
Livres  Toumoia,  190 
Livrons,  432 
at.  Lo,  loi 

Loches,  castle  of,  191 
Ixxanariaker,  149 
LoiKK  river,  166, 19X 

A.  Glen  to  Orleans,  176 

B.  Orleans  to  Tours,  177 

C.  Tours  to  Nantes,  195 

—  below  Nantes^  164 

,  source  of  the,  418 

Loiret^  177 
Ixingfiac,  391 
Longjumeau,  168 
IxingneviUe,  30 
Longwy  549,550 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  513 
Larient,  146 
Lorlol,  432 
Lorxaine,  515 


MAIBON  CARRIE. 

Lothiers,  236 
St  LouiSy  3i»  212,  452,  518 
Louis  Niqwleon,  Frince,  553 
Louis  XL,  177, 188, 192 
Louise  Eltfonore,  Lord  Brough- 
am's villa,  near  Cannes,  4B0 
Louise,  Val,  502 
Lourdes,  291 
Louviers^  46 
Louvigne,  loi 
Loweudahl,  236 
la  Loz^re,  409 
Luc,  77 

le  Luc,  475,  479 

Luchon,  315 

Luciennea,  44 

Lugon,  209 

Lucy-le-Bois,  350 

Lunel,  ^51 

Lun^ville,  526 

Lure,  518 

Lusignan  on  the  Yonne,  223 

Lussac  les  ChAteaux,  223 

Luxeuil,  532 

Luynea,  195 

due  de,  195,  241 

^***»  *97 

—^  to  Oavamie,  298 

to  Barbges,  302 

Luzarches,  ix 

Luxeme,  91 

LyonnaiB,  3J5 

LroKs,  370-379;  Founibres, 
370 ;  Cathedral,  371 ;  Ainay, 
372;  Museum,  373;  Pierre 
Seise,  374 1  P.  Belleoour,  375 ; 
Siage  of,  375  ;  Inundation, 
370; FortificatioDS, 377 ;  Silk 
trade,  37«. 

to  Avignon  and  Aries,  424 

Lyons  to  Besangiw,  by  Boorg, 
512 

to  Geneva,   by  Nantna, 

5" 

to  Grenoble  and  Cham- 

b^ry,  483 

to   Nice,    by    Grenoble, 

IHgne,  and  Grasse,  495 

—  to  Le  Puy,  Anbenas,  St. 


Lys,  Val  de,  316 


st  Macaire,  254 

St  Maclou,  Rouen,  36 

MflCQn,368 

la  Magdeleine,  240 

Magistbre,  25a 

Magny  47,  359 

Maguelonne,  455 

MaiUeraye<eur-Selne,  53 

MaiUy,  559 

Maine,  208 

Maintenoo  and  its  aqueduct, 

113 
Maison  Garr^,  447 
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MATSON  NEUVB. 

Haison  Neuve,  508 

Rouge,  n-j,  j66,  J05,  527 

MaisODJi,  ji 

St.  Maixent,  208,  22} 

MaUdetta,  304,  jo6,  3i8»  319, 

320 
Malaiue,  252 
Maljjay,  495 

Malmaiflon,  44 

Bt.  Malo  96 

—  to  Nantes,  117 

Mamet,  ji6 

Manny,  Sir  Walter  de,  148 

Manosque,  494 

le  JTafu,  X16 

to  Nantes,  153 

Mansle,  218 

Mantes,  32 

MaranS)  209 

Marbortf,  298,  |oo 

Marcadaon.  288,  29$ 

St.  MarcelLin,  490 

Marcfaiennes,  55; 

Marcillac,  404 

Marennea^  212 

Mareuil,  200 

Margaux,264 

Marguerite,  lie  Ste.,  480 

de  Vaiois,  219,  251 

St.  Marie  aux  Mines,  SfS 

stes.  Maries,  464 

Marigny,  Engnertand  de,  79, 48 

Marlborougli  at  Brest^  i^i 

Marly,  44 

Mannan,  Puy  de,  387 

Marmande,  254,  342 

Marmontiers  Abbey,  186.  $27 

Marot,  76,  240 

Marquise,  22 

Marrac,  ch&teau  de,  271 

St.  Mars-la-Bruy^re,  xi6 
.  MARSKaLss,  466^71 
'  —  to  Toulon  and  Hybres,  471 

Marseille-sur-Oise,  ij 

Martinvaast,  87 

St.  Martory,  322 

Martres,  245. 122 

Marvejola,  402 

Maasiac,  398,  401 

MassiUon,  475 

St.  Matfaurin,  201 

St.  Matthew,  Abbey  of,  iji 

Maubeuge,  556 

Maul^on,  234 

St.  Maur,  200 

les  Maures,  475,  480 

St.  Maurice,  155,  426 

Manrs,  400 

Mauves,  204 

Mauvezln,  castle,  313 

St.  Maximin,  445,  479 

Mayenne,  124 

Mayet  d'Koole,  }8o 

Max^res,  329 

Meaux,  $20 

St.  Mtfdard,  251 

MAioc  and  its  winas,  26x<266 

MM0U9,  30$ 

Mehun,  178 


MOKT  DOL. 

Mehun  sur-Y^vre,  33^ 
Meillant,  141 
la  Meilleraye,  140 
Melnn,  344 

Menars-l&Ob&teau,  178 
Menat,  {44 
Mende,  409 
8te.  Menehonld,  519 
Menez  Arrfe  hills,  loj,  141 
Menhirs,  96, 10$,  xji,  iJ5, 149 
St.  Menonx.  360 
ste.  M^re  I'EgUse,  80 
Mrfrevllle,  168 
St.  Merxheim,  537 
Mesnil-souB^umieges,  $} 
Mi^TRB,  the,  xli ;  table  of,  re- 
duced to  feet,  xiv 
Mettray,  190 
Jfete,  540 

— i-  to  Luxembotung,  550 
Meudon,  no 
Meulan,  31 
Meung,  178 
Meuse  river,  548 
Meximieux,  511 
Mfeae,  45? 
Mez^ne,  Mt.,  J92 
M^zi^res,  547 
Mialet,  411 

St.  Michel-aux-Lfons,  237 
Michel,  Mont  St.,  9),  94 
Midi,  Canal  du,  241,  248,  J2J, 

Mi^Un,  )22 

Mihiel  en  Tjorraine,  524 

Milhau,  490 

Mimat,  409 

Mirabeau,  ?56,  468,  494,  509 

Mirage,  46),  465 

Mirande,  322 

Mistral,  422,  452,  469 

Molrans,  491 

Moissac,  252 

Moisselles,  2$ 

Molesme,  ?6j 

Moll^re,  181,  455 

Molzheim,  mi 

Monaldescfai,  746 

Moncada,  castle  of,  276 

Monestier,  498 

de  Clermont,  495 

Money  of  France,  x 
Munistrol,  407 
Montaigne,  Michel  de,  251 
MonUdgu,  208,  717,  744 
Montaignt,  796 
Montargis,  756 
Montanban,  240 

to  B^zf  era,  406 

Montbard,  7^2 
Montbazon,  214 
Moutbelliard,  578 
Mont])ert,  406 
Mont  Blanc,  429 
Montbriaon,  797,  41 1 
Montbnin,  402,  415 
Mont  Caasel,  560 
Mont  du  Chat,  510 
Mont  Dauphin,  500 
Mont  IkA,  96 


MOSAC. 

Mont  Dore  les  Bains,  197 

to  Le  Puy,  796 

Mont  d'OuTB,  790 
Montdragon,  475 
Mont^mart,  472 
Montereau,  747,  507 

to  TroyeSj  507 

Montesquieu's  chAteao,  267 
Motatferraod,  267,  781 
Montfort  castle,  70 
Montfort,  Jean  de,  147,  204 

Simon  de,  722,  725,  458 

Mont  Gen^vre,  499 
Montgolfier,  417 
Montigny,  556 
MontlriUien,  64 
Mont  Jan,  202 
Montlh^ry,  170 
Montloeier,  797 
Mont  LoQJs,  189,  7J4 

Lozfere,  409 

Montlugon,  747 
Montluel,  511 
Montmi^nr,  459 
Mont  de  Mwsan,  267 
Montm^dy,  549 
Montmirail,  518 
Mont  Mirat^  99 
Montmoreau,  221 
Montmorency,  20 
Montmorillon,  221 
MontpeUteTy  452 
Montpensier,  Itette  de,  780 
Mont  Perdu,  298,  701 

PertuiSy  408 

Montpeyroux,  787 
Montpezat,  417, 418 
Mont  Pilas,  417, 427 

Pipet,  426 

Montpont,  251 
Montrejean,  714 
Montrelais,  207 
Montreuil,  ixi,  207 

sur-Mer,  22 

Montreval,  451 
Montridier,  476 
Montrodeix,  784 
Montrognon,  786 
Montrond,  742,  41 1>  508 
Montrouge,  no 
Mont  Salomon,  426 

St.  Michel,  97,  94 

Valdrien,  44 

Mont-eous-Vaudney,  508 
Mont  St.  Vlctoire,  479 
Morbihan,  149 
MoreiUes,  209 
Moret,  747 
Morez,  508 
Morlaas,  281 
Morlaix,  12$ 

to  Nantes,  141 

Momas,  475 
Mortagnc,  12?,  266 

(Vend^),  207 

Mortain,  100 
Mortemer,  Abb<^  of;  48 
Mortier,  Marshal,  555 
Morvan,  751, 367 
Mosac,  or  Mosat^  j8x 
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MOSELLE. 

Moeelle,  549 

Mosquitoes,  422,  43$,  469 

la  Motbe  F^n€lon,  2J9 

la  Motte,  405 

Mouchard,  508,  515 

Moulineaux,  53 

Moulin  Maugula,  366 

Monlins,  ^59 

to  dennont  and  le  Pay, 

Moyenvic,  526 
Muhlhauten,  537 
Mulberry,  4Jj 
Munster,  536 
Murat»  239,  398 
la  Mure,  491 
Muret,  275,  J 22 
Murlac,  393 
Murol,  J95 
Mutrig,  Sij 
le  Muy,  479 
Myriamfetre,  xii,  xr 


Nages,  451 

Nampont,  22 

Nancy,  524 

to  Besangon  and  Geneva, 

531 

to  Trtves,  549 

NangiB,  505 
Nantorre,  45 
NAKTK6,  159-164 

to  Poitiers,  204 

to  Rochelle  and  Bordeaux, 

208 
Nanteuil,  521,  542 
Nantua,  511 
Narbonne,  456 
—  to  Perpignan,  326 
Kardssa,  45J 
Navarre,  225 
St.  Nazalre,  325, 455 
St.  Kectaire,  J95 
Neff,  Felix,  49;,  501,  502 
Nemours,  356 
N^rac,  277 
N^rifl-les-Balns,  34} 
Nerondes, 
NerfiL  420 
Kescbers,  J95 
NeuchAtel,  15 
Keufbreisach,  9;6 
NeufcbAteau,  531 
Neufchfttol,  29 
Neuiliy,  4J 
Neuvy,  357 
Nevers,  ?58 

to  ChftlonB-ffar-SaOne,  j66 

Nice,  481 

St.  Nioolas,  j8 

NicDt,  450 

Niort,  208,  22J 

N18MB8, 446 

to  Alais  and  Anbenas, 

4>9 


OULLINS. 

Nismes  to  MarBeilles,  481 
Nivelle,  273 
St.  Nizier,  373 
NoaiUes,  239 
Nofe,  322 
Nogent-snr-Selne,  503,  506 

le  Rotrou,  1 16 

Bur  Vemisson,  357 

Noiretable,  397 
Nolrlac,  342 
Noirmoutiers,  lie,  165 
Noisy-le-Sec,  520 
Nonanoourt,  123 
Nord,  Depart,  du,  55$ 
NoRMAXDY,  x-j.     Routes,  3' 

102 
■Norrey,  78 
Nort,  141 

Nostradamus,  459, 465 
Nouvion,  23 

Noyades  of  the  Loire,  162 
Noyon,  552 
Nuits,  J52,  365 


.0. 

Oberlin,  533 
Octovllle,  87 
Odilienberg,  535 
Oissel,  52 
Ol^ron,  He  d',  210 
Oletto,  332,  334 
Olivet  235>  312 
Ollioules,  472 
OloTon,  282 
St.  Omer,  y,  557 
Oo,  Lac  d',  307 
Orange,  4? 5 

0Tx:ibre8,  Col  d*,  493,  501 
Orgon,  476 
Orival,  52 
OoLBAKS,  171 

forest  of,  168 

siege  of,  173 

Maid  of,  17?,  174, 176, 214 

railroad  to  Pans,  iv) 

to  Bomi^  and  Clermont, 

to  Glen,  176 

to  Rouen,  175 

to  Toulouse,  235 

to  Tours,  177 

d'OrMans,  Due,  4) 
Ics  Ormcs,  503 
Omaiu,  S2A 
Orthez,  276 
Ogsttu,  Val  d*,  282,  284 
Osse,  282 
OssouS,  296 
Ossuary,  107 
Ottmarsnelm,  537 
Oudon,  204 
Ouessant^  22, 132 
Oule,  226,  298 
Oullins»4o6 


PAVILLY. 
P. 

la  Pacaudibre,  362 
Paqr-sur-Eure,  71 
PaiUette.  283 
PaiUole,  306 
Paimboeuf,  164 

Pain  Bcmchain,  362 

Palais  du  Rot,  409 

la  Palisse,  362 

le  Pallet.  204 

PalombifTe,  the,  312 

Palons,  501 

la  Palud,  434 

Panders,  329 

Pantico«^  287 

Paper  manufacture,  ^114 

Paraclete,  church  (MT  the,  506 

St.  Pardoux,  344 

Pabib,  25 

to  Bourbonne  les  Bains, 

to  Brussels — Chemtn  de 

Fer  du  Nord,  by  Amiens, 
Arras,  Doual,  and  Valen- 
ciennes, 555 

to  Caen  and  Cherbourg, 

71 

to  DUon,  by  Melun,  344 

by  Troyes,  505 

to  Lyons.  Route  du  Bour* 

bonnais,  356 
to  M^zl^res  and  S^dan,  by 

Rheims,  542 

to  Nancy,  518 

to  Orleans,  168.  Railway, 

*^    « 

to  Rennes,  xoo,  x2o 

to  Rouen  (railway),  30 

to  Rouen  (railway),  lower 

road,  43 

,  upper  road,  47 

to  Soeaux  (railroad),  175  " 

to  Strasburg,  by  Nancy, 

to  Yalencioines,  by  St. 

Quentln  and  Gambrai,  5$i 
to  VenaiUee  (railroad), 


^ariSenay,  : 


xvl- 


Parthenay,  207 

PAaSFORta   AKD    POUCE, 

xvUi 
Possy,  120 
PaUy,  171 
St.  Patrice,  196 
Paw,  278 
to   Bagn^res  de   Bigorre 

and  de  Luchon,  308 
to  Campfranc  in  Spain, 

by  Olorcm  and  Val  d'Aspe, 

282 
to  Cauterets  and  Bareges, 

290 
to     Eaux-Boimes      and 

Eaux-Chaudes,  283 
PautUac,  265 
St.  Paul,  253,  305,  406 

de  Dax,  268 

Pa^-llly,  60 
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8T.  Pfc. 

P«l«iqo«,  U  Eeu^,  245 

Pelacoy,  2)9 

Pdvoux^  Mont,  482, 501 

Pendentlf,  429 

§L  Ptoray,  4)0.    Wine,  43 1 

Pwd,  90, 102 

Ptrdu,  Mont,  298,  joi 

•t  I%re,  151 

Pdrieri,88 

Periffueux,  250 

PAxmne,  555 

Ptrpignafty  J26 

_  to  Mont  LoqU  and  Puy- 

oerda,il2 
Perradie,  ^76 
P^rto  du  RhOne,  512 
Pisrthua,  }28 
I'eUt  RhOne,  460 
Petrarch,  419, 441, 44, 
Peulvent,  16$ 

Peyreborade,  276 
Peyrefourde,  J07 
P^TolIea,  494 
PeyniiB,494 
PeieaM,455    ^ 
PhalBbouiig,  526 
Pfcade,  port  de,  J 17 
Picsidyj  I 
Pic  de  Bergons,  29^  297 

Gdnoa,  107 

Gen,  288 

du  Midi  de  Blgorre,  279, 

du  Midi  d'OBMHi,  277,  284, 

286 
Ploqpilgny,  16 
Pierre  Chitel,  yto 

de  Conars,  366 

.  Sciae,  J74 

^t  Pierre  le  Moutier,  }$9 
— -  lc8  EffUaes,  72,  71 
— —  de  Vauvray,  3  j 
Pierrefltte,  292,  J07 
PieireUtte,  414 
Plgnadaa,  279 
PilJM,  Mont,  41J,  427 


Phiue,  %-aliey  of  tbe,  J14 

Plthiviera,  171 

Plantagenet.  io| 

Pleaaia  lea  Tours,  188 

llwben,  145 

Ploennel,  151 

Plomb  de  Cantal,  198 

Plombl^rea,  J5i,  53 2 

Phmarxel,  131 

Ploogaatel,  132 

MouEa,  132 

I^odensac,  255 

Poiwy.  31 

Poitierg,  214.    BatUe  of,  217 

to  ChAteauroux,  222 

to   Rochefort   by  Niort, 

223 
Poix,  2? 
-*  *\»l,  9 


PUOiRE. 

St.  Pol  de  I^n,  134 
I»olignac,  389,  553 

Po*Un»y.  508 

Polminbac,  4cx> 
Pomard,  365 

I'ommereau.  port  de^  320 
]H>mroereval,  29 
Pompadour,  239 
Pompidou,  410 
Ptma,  213 
Ponaaa,  428 
PontpkrMouaaon,  ^ 
Pontariler,  509 
Pont  Andemer,  69 
PontchAteau,  397 
Pontecharra,  491 
Pontd'Ain,  511,  912 
Pont  du  Beanvoiain,  483 
Ponts  de  Cd,  201 
Pont  Flavien,  465 
Pont  de  I'Arc.  419 

de  I'Arcbe,  33 

du  ChAteau,  397 

d'Espagne,  295 

—  DC  Garo,  445 

de  Montvert,  409 

Pontgibaud,  386 
PonUgny,  351 
Pontius  PiUte,  428 
PonUvy,  143 
Pont  I'Evftque,  70 

le  Roi,  506 

Pontoiae,  19 
Pont  Oraon,  92 
Pontouvre,  218 
Pont  SL  Ksprit,  434 

St.  Maxence,  551 

SoorlL  I4T 

Pont  nana  Pareil,  5 
PontrBiv-Yonne,  348 
Popes  at  Avignon,  438 
St.  Porcfaaire,  212 
Pomlc,  165 
Port  de  Launay,  144 
Port  St.  Hubert,  137 
Port-Royal  des  Champs^  ixx 
Portaur^aAne,  517 

Vendres,  328 

Porteta,  255,  322,  329 
Porttllons,  226 
Porta,  226 
Poate  anx  Anea,  425 
Potting  In  France,  xx 
PoQges,  358 
Pouiily,  357»  4»» 
Poulahouan,  142 
at.  Pourgain,  179 ' 
Poussin,  Nioolaa,  51 
Pouy,  268 
Pradellea,  408 
Pradea.  332,  417 
PraU  de  Mollo,  333 
Preignac,  254 
Pretender  (the),  X35,  «62 
Priva*t  415 
at.  Privaat,  409 
Privat  d'AlUer,  39' 
PaovRKCK,  421 
Provina,  505 
Pugkre,479 


RAMfiOniLt£T. 

Puiseux,  25 
lePiff,  389 

to  Alaia,  414 

Puy  du  Cboplne,  386 

de  Cliencm,  j8$ 

Gome,  386 

de  Dtane,  383 

Girou,  386 

du  Grand  Saroony,  j8fe 

Gravenofre,  386 

—  L(nicfaa^ei!?86 

Marman,  187 

Parioa,  384 

la  Poix,  386,  J9f7 

de  Tartaret,  J95 

Puymaurtos,  332 
Puyoo,  276 

PTRBKSsa,  225,  200.  305.  ioA. 
Routea,  80,  82.  83,  a4,  «5,  «^ 

— ^  (urections  w  trereUiQg; 
23 1-23 J 

the  E(Utem^  329,  3J1 

Marbteaof  tlie,3ii 


QuAem,  130,  144 
Mt.  Qumtin,  553 
—  in  Nonnaiidy,  98 
Qnerqueville,  87 
Quevllly,  yj 
Queyraa,  Val,  500 
Quibemn,  151 
Quilleboeuf,  54 
Qnimper,  145 
Quimperitf,  146 
QuWville,8o 
Quingey,  513 
Quiniplly,  Venus  of,  14B 


R. 

Rabastens,  322 
RAbelaia,  no,  19J,  453 
Rachct,  487 
Racine,  112,  542 
Raill^294 
Railroam^  zxrii 

Bordeaux  bo  La  Teste,  259 

Boulogne  to  Paria,  15 

Lille  to  CourtraJ,  8 

LjTons  to  St.  Etienne,  406 

MontpeUieT  to  Oette,  454 

Ntsmea  to  Beauoalre,  4I1 

Paris  to  Corbeil,  169 

to  St.  Gksmudn,  44 

^        to  Orleana,  169 

Z to  Rouen.  30 

^-—  to  yersalilea,  109,  no 
Roanne   to   St.  Etieone, 


^traabuiK  to  BAle,  534 

Rjdames,  556 
St.  Rambert^  428 
RambouUlet,  112 
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LA  RANGE. 

la  Ranoe,  river,  H'j 
Rand^,  mines  de,  })o 
Rancogne,  Grottes  de,  219 
Randan,  j62 
Randanne,  joj 
Rax,  Polnte  do,  146 
R^,  He  de,  210 
R^Mnac,  28j 
laReooime,  9 
Redon,  144 
Jieinu^  544 

to  Luxembourg,  548 

Remiremont,  5j2 
Remoullne,  445 
8t.  Remy,  459 
Renaiaeance,  style,    160,  1^3, 

181,  187.  i54»  4J0 
Ren<  d'Anjou,  477 
Sennet,  119 

to  Brest,  124 

to  Vannes,  15J 

laR^le.  254 

la  Repnbliqae,  41J 

Rethel,  547 

de  Rets,  Card.,  161,  518 

OiUes,  202 

Rhlns,  411 
RHdxB,  424 
— -  the  Haut,  Aix  to  Lyooa, 

510 
Junction  with  the  Sadne, 

4»5 
Lyons  to  Avignon    and 

Aries,  424 
-•—  Perte  du,  512 
Rhuys,  150 

Ribbon  manufacture,  412 
Ribeauville,  5j6 
Richard  Coeur-de-Llon,  j6k  52. 

IQ7 ;  death  of,  249 
Rlcnebourg,  364 
Richelieu,  44,  210 
RJchemont,  550 
Rienzi  at  Avignon,  429 
RIom,  j8o 
St.  Riquler,  2j 
Rive  de  Gier,  407 
Rivesaltes,  320 
Rlxheim,  $i^ 
Roanne,  362 
to  St  Etienne  (Railway) 

and  Valence,  411 
Robert  the  Devil,  53 
la  Roche-sur-Tonne,  208 
la  Roche  Bernard,  152 

Guyon,  49 

Maurice,  127 

Roche  Corbon,  185,  J70 

Cotte,  19(6 

Oourbe,  431 

Tallltfe,  369,428 

Rochefort,  202,  211,  393 
la  Rochefoucauld,  219 
la  RocheUe,  209 
la  Roche  J«gu,  castle,  X3i 
Rodiemaure,  432 
lesRochera,  1x9 
Rocroy,  548 
Eodez,  403 
Rohan,  143,  41  x 


SAdKE. 

Roland,  Camisard  chief,  337, 
410, 411,  420,  450 

the  Girondist,  48 

the  Paladin,  298 

RoUebolse,  49 
Rollo  the  Pirate,  47 
St.  Romain,  41,  369 
Roman  remains,  424,  426,  435* 
^5,  447.  448.  449»  459.  460, 


.^'. 


„  ■   .  465,  541 
Romanche,  Val,  496 
Romanfiche,  368 
Romande,  369 
Romanesque  style,  xo8,   160, 

256, 427, 429,  450,  459 
Romans,  490 
Romilly  oopper-woiics,  51 
Roncesvaux,  228 
Roquefavour,  aqueduct  of,  476 
Roquefort,  267,  278 ;   cheese, 

404 
Roquemaure,  437 
RoscofT,  X35 
les  Roeiers,  200 
Roeny,  chAteau,  32 
Rosporden,  146 
Roubaix,  556 
Rouxy,  34-4i 

to  Alencon,  68 

to  Caen,  69 

to   Havre,   52,    55  ;    by 

Yvetot,  59 

to  Orleans,  175 

to  Paris  (railroad),  30, 43 

Rooffach,  536 
Rousseau,  20,  185,  $42 
les  Rousses,  508 
Rousslllon,  225,  326 
Rouvr^y,  St,  Etienne  de,  52 
Royan,  212,  266 
Royat,  385 
Rue,  X5 

Ruelle,  219 
Rulfec,  218 
Rumengol,  144 

S. 

Sabltf,  154 

les  Sables.  209 

le  Sage,  birthplace  of,  x  50 ;  his 

death, 13 
Saintes,  212 
Salbris»236 
Salces,  326 
Salients,  287 
Sallns,  508 

Salles  CimxnteeLUX.  404 
Sames,276 
Salon,  465 
Samer,  22 
Sanadoire,  396 
Sancerre,  357 
Sancy,  Pic  de,  39?.  J95 
Sandmpt,  5x9 
SaOnb,  riter.  CbAlons  to  Ly- 

oDSu  367 ;  junction  of,  with 


SOAP  KAKUFACTUBE^ 

Sarrebourg,  526 
Sarzean,  152 
Saasenage,  487,  489 
le  Saiilce,  494 
le  Sanlt,  51  x 
Saulx,  532 
Saumur,  198 

to  Samtes  and  Bordeaux, 

207 
Saut  de  Sabot,  406 
Sautenie,  267 
Sauveterre,  276 
St.  Sauveur  les  Bains,  230,  297 

le  Vioomte,  81,  88 

Savenay,  153 

Savenieree,  202 

Saverdun,  329 

Saveme,  526 

Savlgny,  Abbey,  loi ;  village, 

St  Savin,  222 

Scarron,  iii,  154 

Sceaux,  176 

Scheldt,  554 

Schlrmedc,  533 

Schlestadt^  S35 

SchOn,  Martin,  536 

Schwartxenberg,  516 

Scorpions,  423 

St  Sebastian,  27X 

Secul^,  308 

Sddan,548 

S^x,69 

Seguier,  death  of,  410 

la  Seillerale,  201 

Sunk  Rfver,  rise  of,  507 

Paris  to  Uouen,  43 

St.  Germain  to  Rouen,  48 

Rouen  to  Havre,  52 

Selles4ur-0her,  181 

Semur,  353 

Senlis,  551 

Senty  348 

Sept  Laux,  491,  496 

St  Semin,  243 

Serre8,49J 

Serrant,  chAteau  de,  201 

St  Servan,  97 

Servi^res,  396 

St  Sever,  34,  39 

Stfvlgnac,  283 

Sdvignd,   Mad.  de,    X19,  153, 

161,  204,  422,  433 
S^vre  Nantalse,  159,  207 

Niortalse,  209 

Sevres  china,  120, 

St  Seyne,  507 

Seyssel,  510 

Suzanne,  518 

Sierck,  550 

Sl^yes,  480 

Sigean,  326 

Silkworm,  433 

Silk  manufacture,  378, 415, 416 

Slllery.  558 

-— .  Champagne,  558 

Si8teTon,494 

Skeleton  Tour  of  France,  xxzix 

Soap  mannfiictore,  469 
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aoissoNs. 

Soisflons,  542 

Soleames,  154 

Soligny,  I2j 

U  Sologne,  216 

Bommefloufl,  519 

la  SOne,  490 

Sorgues,  417,  443 

Sotteville,  34 

Soulllac,  2i9 

Souchez,  557 

SouU,  Manhal,  249.  270 

la  Source  da  Loiret,  175 

Souvigny,  j6o 

Souzd,  197 

Soyons,  411 

SteamboaU,  xxviii 

SUjnay.  549 

Bt&abbubo,   527-511 ;    pfttes, 

5io 

to  BAle  (railroad)  514 

to  BesangoD,  by  Colmary 

5J8 

to  Epinal,  5Jj 

Suodnio.  150 

Sachet,  Marshal,  444 

Sully,  32, 176:  hia  castle,  116; 

his  grave,  ib. 

town  and  castle,  176 

Suls  les  Bains,  $33 
SuUbsd.  5j6 
Stizun,  val  de,  507 
Sympoorien-en-Li^,  j62 


T. 

Tables  dliftte,  xxix 

TalUebourg,  212 

Tain,  428 

Talbot's  death,  251 

Tallard,  404 

Talleyrand's  residence  at  Ya- 

lencay.  181 ;  his  ttnnb,  181 
Tamarville,  81 
Tancarville,  54 
Tanlay,  352 
Tarare,  362 
Tarasoon,  457 

(Arl^),  3  JO 

Thrbef,  309 

Tarn,  405,  409 

Tartas,268 

Tech.  valley  of  the,  333 

Tenan.  491 

Teste  de  Duch  (railway),  259 

Tet,  326,  ii2 

Than,  Etang  de,  455 

Thann  (Alsaoe),  538 

—  near  Caen,  77 

Theatres,   Roman,    at  Lille* 

bonne,  58 

at  Aries,  461 

at  Orsnge.  436 

Th^ogouec,  126 
Thjers,  397 
Thidzac,  399 
Thionville,  550 
le  Thor,  442 
Tfaooan,  207 


TROTE8. 

ThotiiiOy  X40 
Thueyts,4o8.4i7,4l8 
Tilfaages,  206 
Tinchebray,  100 
TocqnevlIIe,  65,  82 
ToiBsey,  369 
Tombeleine,  92,  95 
Tonnay  Charente,  212 
Tonnelns,  254 
Tonnerre,  352 
Tonquedec,  134 
Torfou.  206 
Torlgni,  102 
Torte,  288,  289 
Tdtes,  30 
Toul,  519,  524 
Tbulon,  472 ;  siege,  ib. 
TntUnae,  241-249;   battle  bf, 
248 

to  Aach  and  Pan,  321 

to  Bsgnferes,  322 

to  Bordeaux,  252 

to  Foix,  329 

to  Narbonne,  32J 

Touraine  167 
Toor  de  Bellot^  Aiq 

enBesstn,  80 

du  Carol,  332 

de  Oordonan,  266 

du  Pin,  483 

Toarooing,  556 

TourlavlUe  csstle,  82 

la  Tounnagne,  449 

Tounnalet,  303,  304 

Toumai,  556 

Toumebride,  204 

Toanio611e,  381 

Toumon,  428 

Toumus,  368 

7b«n,  186-190 

to  ChinoD  and  Saomur,  193 

—  to  Loches,  191 

—  to  Nantes,  195 

to  Poitiers  and  Bordeaux, 

113 
Tourves,  479 
Tourville,  34 
Tonssaint  I'Oaverture,  509 
le  Tonvet,  491 
Trunesalgnes    (Val    d'Aure), 

la  Tnmpe  prte  SoUgoy,  123 
Trappist  Convents,   88,   I2i, 

140 
Tr^guier,  ijj 
Tr^pass^  Baie  des,  146 
Treport,68 
Treves,  200 
Tnfivoux,  369 
Trlcherl^  214 
Tricl.  31 
Troam,  70 
St  Tropes,  475 
Trou  du  Taureau,  319 
Trouille,  462 
Troomoose,  299 
Trouville,  70 
nvtfa,  503 ;   treaty  of,  504 ; 

weli^t.  504 
to  Mfilhaasen,  515 


YENASQUE. 

Tolle,  239 
Tallins,490 
Turckheim,  536 
Turenne,  230 

MarBhal,  536,  548,  561 

Tnrpln,  Archbishop,  545 


U. 

Uchan,  451 

Urdofi,283 

Uriage,489 

Urtubi,  273 

Urugne,  273 

Uasatj  )3o 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  561 

Uzerche,  238 

Uzfes,42o 

Usesie,  267 


St.  Yaast  la  Hougae,  81 
Yaison,  436 
Yal  d'Ante,  99 

d'Aspe,  282 

d'Enfer,  394 

dXtosatt,  282,  284 

Louise.  502 

Yalengay,  181 

FaZ«nce,  420 

- —  to  Auoenas,  Privas,  and 

Nismes,  41A 
— —  to  GrenoDle,  490 
ValenciamcSf  556 
Yaldrlen,  ML,  44 
St.  Yalery-sur-Somme,  15 
Yalleiy  en  Caux,  65 
Yalleiy,  349 
St.  Yallier,  428 
YalU^re,  Mad.  de  la,  45 
Yallons,  419 
Yahny,  535 
Yalognes,  81 

YaiBamme,  Oeoeral,  560 

Yannes,  152 

Yanvres,  xio 

Yar,  480 

Parades,  203 

Yarennes,  360,  539 

Yanbadon,  loi 

Yauban,  SCaiabal,  6,  Sj,  127, 

269, 3ri*  4J0. 529 

Yaucanson,  490 

Yaucelles,  75 

Va«icliu«,  443 

Yanoouleurs,  531 

Yauddmont,  525 

Yandreuil,  47 

Yaugirant  1 10 

le  Yannage,  451 

Yanx  de  Yirc^  100 

Vayre,387 

Yelaine,  519 

le  Yelay,  391, 408 

Vencuquey  319  I  Port  de,  115, 

•  Ji7fix8 
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vend£ans. 

yend^ans  at  ChoUet,  207 

at  Granville,  91 

at  Laval,  118 

at  le  Mans,  117 

—  at  Nantes,  i6j 

at  Saumur,  199 

at  Savenay,  15J 

at  St.  Florent,  2oj 

la  VeruUe,  118,  167,  208 

Yenddme,  191 

Vendres,  Port,  328 

Vdntfrand,  118 

Venin,  la  Toar  at,  489 

VcnoB,  497 

ventonx,  Mont,  424,  444 

St.  Veran,  501 

Verberle,  551 

Verdigris,  inanafiMsture  of,  454 

Verdun,  540 

Vereu,  195 

Vergy,  507 

Vennanton,  j$o 

Vemet,  J34 

Horace,  441 

Verneuil,  I2i 
Vernon,  jj 
la  Verpillifere,  48J 
Veraaillefl,  1 11,  121 
Vertrleiuc,  511 
Vesaignea,  517 
Vesoul,  518 
Vexln,  47 
V^zelay,  jjo 
Vezenobre,  420 
Viodeasoa,  jjo 
Vichy  Baths,  360 
Vic-aur-Cfere,  400 
at.  Victor,  JO 
Vidanbaii,  419 
VieiUe-Brioude,  J89 
VIella.  320 
Vielle,  306 
Vieune,  426 

to  Grenoble,  48J 

Vlenwn,  2j6,  J19 
Vlf,  495 
Vigan,  405 
Vignemale,  296 


VOUOEOT. 

Vilaine,  river,  119 
Villandraut,  254 
ViUars.  j}8,  359.  449»  55©,  555 
—  d'Arbue,  497 

Bocage,  99 

ViUebandon,  102 
Villebon,  116 
ViUedlen  les  Podlea,  102 

du  Perron,  22j 

ViUefhinche,  j2j,  333 

sur-SaOne.  J69 

(Aveyron),  401 

VlU^ulf,  356 

ViUeneuve  lbs  Avignon,  442 

St.  George,  jaa 

la  Goiard,  346 

de  Marsan,  278 

le  Roi,  169,  i49 

VilleiB^Totterets,  542 

la  ViUette,  54a 

ViUiqnier,  54 

Violins.  501 

Vire,99 

Viry,  169 

Viso,  Monte,  500 

la  Vitarelle,  252, 409 

Vitrrf,  no 

Vitry  le  FraD$ais.  519,  521 

Vivands,  JJ5,  416 

Vlvters,  329,  4J4 

Vizille,  492 

Vocance,  Val  de,  414 

Void,  519 

Voirons,  483 

Volane,  417 

Volcano^     extinct,   of    Aa- 

vergne,  33$ 
Volnay,  365 
VoUairty   ji,  168,    175,  185, 

»47.  517 
Volvlc,  j8i 
Voreppe,  484 
Vosget     mountains     (Routes 

168,    170),   $15,    5Jh   iih 

Voue,  559 

Vougeot,  Cioe  de,  364 


ZABERN. 


la  Voulte,  4JI 
Voaziers,  549 


W. 

Waldbacfa,  534 

.Waldersbach,  533 

St.  Wandrillc,  57 

Waaselonne,  527 

Weights  and  measures,  xii-xvl 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  155 ;  in 
the  Pyrenees,  229,  249,  271 ; 
at  Bayonne,  269 ;  at  Cateau 
Cambresis,  555 ;  at  P6ronne, 

WimiUe,  22 
Wltsand,  22 


X. 

Xantndlles,  277 
Xertigny,  532 


Yivre,  339 
Yonne,  river,  348 
Young,  the  poet,  45J 
St,  Yrtdx,  2j8 
Yssingeaux,  ^ 
Yvetot,6o;  Bold',  i& 


Zabem,  526 


THE  END. 


London :  Printed  hy  William  Clowes  and  Soks^  Stamfoid  Street, 
and  Charing  Cross. 
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LIST  OF  DUTIES 

Now  PAYABLE  IN  LONDON  UPON  THE  IMPORTATION  9F  WOEKS  OV 
AbT,   CuftlOSITIBSy  &C.,  FBOK  THE   CONTQTENT. 


The  fdUowlBff  Aitleles  mre  A&Xi 


ALABA8TBB  and  Ma&bub. 
Ambxs,  Manufactures  of. 
AircHoviES. 

AojLTKS  and  Corkeliaxs,  set  or  unset. 
Books,  of  editions  printed  prior  to  1801. 
Bronzb  Works  of  Art  (antiques  and  ori- 
ginal works  only). 
BuLuoK,  Coins  and  Medals  of  all  kinds, 

and  battered  Plate. 
Cambrics,  Lawns,  Damask  and  Diapeci  of 

Linen,  or  linftn  aiid  Cotton. 
Cameos,  not  set. 
Carbxaoes  of  all  sorts. 
Catlznos,  and  Harp  Strings,  silyered  or 

not. 
Casts  of  Basts,  Statues,  or  Fiffares. 
Coral,  whole,  polished,  unpolished,  and 

Augments. 
Cotton,  Manufactares  of,  not  being  articles 

wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 
Diamonds,  Emeralds,   Pearls,  and  other 

Precious  Stones,  not  set. 
Flower  Boots. 
Frames 'for  Pictures,  Prints,  Drawings, 

and  Mirrors. 
Furs  and  Skims,  and  Artieles  thereof! 
Glass,  all  Plate,  Cast  or  BoUed  Ghus. 

• ^  Painlings  on  Glass. 

Glass  Beads  and  Bogles. 


Glass  Bottles,  Wine  Glasses,  and  Tumblers, 

and  all  white  flint  and  common  grttea^ 

glass  goods,  not  being  cut  or   onub- 

mented. 
LiKXK  ManuCsetures,  not   being  artieha 

wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 
Lat  Figures,  imported  by  British  Artists 

for  thdr  own  use. 
Maoka  Gbbcia  Ware,  and  Antique  Earthen 

Vases. 
Maktscbipts. 

Maps  and  Ckarts,  and  parts  thereof. 
MiNBRAb  Waters. 
Models  of  Cork  and  Wood. 
Olfveb  and  OllTe  Oil. 
PAorTKBA*  CojuouRs,  Brushes,  PencilB,  aad 

Crayons. 

PXCTVBBS. 

Plabts  and  Tbbbsi  alire. 

Sbeds. 

Savsaoss. 

Spbcimbns  of  Natural  History,  MSnendSs 

FossUs,  and  Ores. 
Stomx,  kU  Sculpture  and  Artieles  of  Stone, 

Alabaster,  and  Marble. 
Sttlfucb  Impressions,  or  Oasts. 
Tblbsoopbs. 
Tilbs. 
Vassh  Ancient,  not  of  Stone  or  MarblA, 


On  tlie  foiatvwintf  AxUbl^m  tbm  dmtar.  Is  5  per  cent,  ad 


Casqmb^k  '  Shawu,  and  all  Artieles  of 

Goats!  HMr  or  WooL 
CoTXOB  Articles,  wholly  or  in  porCmade  np. 


Lnraiff  Artieles,  wholly  or  in  part  made  op. 
WooLLBN  Articles,  wholly  or  in  part 
up. 


On  the  iMlowliig'  Arttolee  tlie  Itatgr  Is  lO  per  eettt.  ad 


BozBs  of  an  sorts. 

BoYPTiA-x,  and  all  other  Antiquities. 
EmbBoxDkrt  and  Needlework. 
^""HBmnsB  of  all  kinds. 

lannm  and  Lacquered  Ware. 

BLLSBT,  and  all  Jewels  set. 


Lacb'  made  by  hand. 

Mosaic,  small  Ornaments  fior  Jewellery. 

MvBicAL  Instruments,  excepting  Miuical 

Bdxes,  Brass  Instruments,  Pianos,  and 

AOcordions. 
ScAGLioLA  Tables, 
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U8T  or  BVTIfiS— continued, 

£.  ».    d. 

ARQ17SBV8ADK  WaTEK  •  .  «  .  ^    th»  goikm      10      0 

Bbaim  of  COXAl 

-  Crjwtal,  Jet,  and  Mock  Pearl 


the}^.    0     1     6 
ditio    0    0    2 

tUowU     1  10     0 


dUto     0  15     0 


BooKB,  of  editions  printed  in  and  since  1801  . 

-^— —  imported  under  International  Treaties  of  Copyright 

(Ptntcd  Editiou  of  JSttf^Ub.  Worlu,  of  which  the  Capjright  odrti  in  I 
(otikUy  prohiUtGd.} 

' English,  reimported  (unless  declared  that  no  Drawhack 

was  claimed  on  Export)     •  .  •  •  •        ^A«  a.  0    0  Ij^ 

Bbocadx  of  Gold  and  Sxltbb  .  •  •  ,  dUto  0    5  0 

Bronze,      1 

Brass,  and  >  all  Manufiictures  of      .  •  •  «      IJU  ewt^  0  10  0 

COPPXR,         / 

Carpets  and  Buos  (woollen)  •  «  »       <A#  tqitmf  purd  0     0  ft 

CoRAX.  NsGUOBES      •  «  .  •  •  ^        the  lb,  0     I  0 

C&ufA,  PoBOSLAXX,  and  EARTHzinrAiiB,  all      •  •  *      the  net,  0  10  0 

Clooxb,  not  exceeding  the  Talue  of  5$.  each    .  •   f  A#  donm  0    4  0 

exceeding  As.,  and  not  exceeding  the  ralne  of  12«.  6d.  each  ditto  0     8  0 

-  exceeding  12s.  6d.,  and  not  exceeding  the  valae  of  3^  each     mM  0    3  0 

exceeding  8/.,  and  not  exceeding  the  Yalue  of  10/.       •  ditto  0    4  0 

I  exceeding  10/.  Talue  ....  ditto  0  10  0 

GxoABs  and  Tobacco,  mannftictnred  (3  Ihs.  only  allowed  ia  a 

passenger's  baggage)         .  .  .  •  ,        tholb.  0    0  0 

ToBACoo,  unmanufactured  (with  5  per  cent,  additional  on  the  Duty)    ditto  0     3  0 

(N.B.— Unmanufhcturod  Tobaooo  oannot  b«  Imported  In  \tm  quantlrf  than  SOO  Ita., 
or  agon  100  lb*,  la  s  PaelBwe :  but  mdwU  qwatiMw  aiu  •Itownl  tm  Primta  Cm 
ou  dodumtion,  and  jMymcBl  or  a  Rim  of  Is.  sJ.  ptr  lb.  in  addiUoa  to  tho  Duty.) 

COFFEB  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,         the  lb.  0     0  4 

CoKFBCTioyxBT,  Swectmeats  and  Saecades       .  .  .  ditto  0     0  2 

Cordials  and  LiQVRrRs         .....  thoffollon  100 

Curtains,  embroidered  on  Muslin  or  Net,  called  Swiss  Curtains       the  lb,  0     I  0 

Eau  BE  CoLooNi,  in  Long  flasks  .  .  ,  •     tke/Uuk  0    0  8 

• in  any  other  description  of  bottles    •  •  the  gallon  10  0 

Flowbrs,  Artificial,  the  cubic  foot  as  packed  .  .  .  .0120 

Glass,  Flint,  Cut,  Coloured,  and  Fancy  Ornamental  Glass,  of 

whatever  kind      ..•••#      thecwt,  0  10  0 
Gloves,  of  Leather  (not  less  than  100  doBen  pairs  oan  be  im- 
ported in  one  package)      •             ,             ,             ,         the  dozen  pair  0     3  6 
Maccaboxi  and  Vebhickt.t.i  •             •             .             .             ,      the  mot.  0     10 
Naples  Soap             ......           ditto  100 

Pebfuioebt  .  .  ,  .  .  ,        the  lb,  0     0  % 

Pbrfuxeo  Spiarn    •  .  .  •  .  ,  the  ff^llon  |     0  0 

PAPXR-nAMoinGs,  Fkwk  Paper,  and  Paper  printed,  painted,  or 

stained     ..••.«       ihoejuareyard  0    0  | 

Pianofortes,  horiscntal  grand  •  •  »  •  each  8    0  0 

— upright  sad  sqoare      •  •  ,  ,  ditto  3     0  0 

Plate,  of  Gold  .  .  .  .  ,  the  o»,  troy  110 

of  Silver,  gilt  or  ungUt  .  ,  .  ,  ditto  0     }  • 

Prints  and  Drawings,  single  or  bound,  plain  or  coloured        •         the  /6.  0     0  9 

Silk,  Millinbbt,  Turbans  or  Caps     •  •  •  •  each  0     8  9 

Hats  or  Bonnets     •  ,  ,  ,  ditto  0    7  0 


■ Dresses      .....           dUto  X  JO     0 

Hanoinos,  and  other  Manufactures  of  Silk         ,         the  100/.  value  15  0     0 

Velvets,  plain  or  figured          ,             ,             .             .        tA«  /6.  0  0    0 

Tea,  till  5th  of  April,  1854    .             ,             .             .             .         ^  26.  0  1  10 

after  5th  of  April,  1854,  to  AprU,  1855               .             .           ditto  0  16 

Tots  and  TuRNERT  .....           the  cubic  foot  004 

Wine  in  Casks  or  Bottles  (in  bottles  6  to  the  gallon)    .             .  the  yalion  0  5     6 

Spirits  in  Cask  or  Bottle      .            ...            .             .          ditto  0  15    0 

.  IfeOhAcubeiniportBdofloMooniaicilhaiinGaLllaM, 
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MESSES-  J-  &  R  MCCRACKEN, 

7,  OLD  JEWRY,  LONDON, 

AGEHTS  BT  AFPODmCENT  TO  THE  BOTAL  AGADEMT, 

A3id  A§enJU  gemerdUy  for  the  Reception  and  Shipment  of  Works  of  Art,  Baggage,  dc^ 
FROM  AND  TO  ALL  PABT8  OP  THE  WORLD, 

BETTiur  their  sincere  acknowledgments  to  I     Brltiah  Arttots    resident  abroad,   having 
the  NobiUtj  and  Gentry  for  the  liberal  pa-    occasion  to  send  home  their  woiIqb  for  Kx- 


tronage  hitherto  conlerred  on  tfiun.  Tbey 
kope,  by  the  moderation  of  their  cffiirges,  uad 
their  unremitting  care  in  jMssing  uuroogh 
the  Cdstom-Housb  Property  ooofided  to 
them,  to  merit  a  continoance  of  the  Csvours 
they  have  heretofore  ei\}oyed.  Their  estab- 
lishment comprises  DRY  AND  SPACIOUS 
WAKEHOUSES,  where  Works  of  Art  and 
ail  descriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept 
during  the  Owner's  absoice,  at  most  mode- 
rate rates  of  rent. 

J.  k  R.  M'O.  undertake  to  execute  Commis- 
sions for  the  purchase  of  Pictures,  Statuary 
in  Marble  and  Alabaster,  Bronxes,  &c.,  being 
in  direct  correspondence  with  Artists,  Agents, 
and  Bankers  throughout  the  Continent. 
Fackage$  tent,  by  Stecanen  or  otherwise,  to  l^nUhampton  or  Livervooi,  also  attended  to;  but 
mU  Letters  q^  Jdvice.  and  BiUs  of  Lading  to  be  addressei  to  7,  Ou>  Jswbt,  Lovbom. 


hibition,  or  to  be  passed  by  the  Academy, 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  address  them  to 
the  care  of  Messn.  J.  &  R.  McCracxbv, 
whose  appohitment  enables  them  to  offer 
every  facility. 

Parties  favouring  J.  &  R.  McC.  with  Con- 
signments, are  requested  to  be  particular 
in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them 
DIRECT  by  post,  and  also  to  forwaxd  thetr 
Keys  with  the  Packages,  as  all  Goods  MUST 
BE  EXAMINED  Immediately  on  arrival. 

J.  k  R.  McC.  keep  LachrynuB  GhrisU  and 
Marsala  Wines  of  first  quaUty.  also  Port 
and  Sherry;  and  are  general  Importers  of 
French  and  other  Foreign  Wfaies. 


THEIR   PRtNCIPAL  CORRESPONDENTS   ARE   AT 


CALAIS 

BOULOGNE  S.  M... 

PARIS 

HAVRE 

MARSEILLES 

BAGNERES  DE  BL 
GORRE,  (Btautes 
Pyrenees 

BORDEAUX  

GIBRALTAR 

LISBON 

SEVILLE 

NICE 

GENOA 


MILAN 

CARRARA.. 


IJBGHOBN. 
PISA 


FLORENCE . 


VOLTERRA  . 

BOLOGNA... 

^^VA    ... 


Messrs.  Chabtieb,  Mort,  &  Vooub.    Messrs.  Isaac  VriAL  k  Filb. 

Messrs.  Chaectibb,  Moby,  k  Vogck.    Mr.  H.  Sikb. 
(  Mr.  M.  Chekue,  Packer,  Rue  Croix  Petlts  Champs,  No.  24. 
X  Messrs.  Klrinfbldbr  k  Hofmann,  15,  Rue  du  ChabroL 

Mr.  A.  Chaumort.  Mr.  Thomas  Tatijob,  Messrs.  1^,  Dbyot  k  Co. 
i  Messrs.  Horace  Bouchet  k  Co.    Messrs.  Clause  Clbko  k  Co. 
\  Mr.  PiftuoBET,  8,  Rue  Suffren. 

I  Mr.  AiHB  Gbbuzbt,  Marble  Woriu^ 

Mr.  Awe  Geeuzet,  8,  Place  des  Qnincoaces. 
Messrs.  Archbolo^  Johksok,  &  Powbbs.    Messrs.  Turkbr  k  Co. 
Mr.  Arthub  Van  Zbllbb,  Penin.  &  Orient.  St.  Nav.  (X.'a  Offices. 
(  Mr.  JouAH  B.  Williams,  British  Vice*Consul. 
(  Don  JuAX  Anto.  Baillt. 

Messrs.  A.  Lagkoix  &  Co.,  British  Consulate.    Mr.  T.  W.  How. 
(  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.    Sig.  G.  Ix>leo,  Croce  di  Malta. 
I  Mr.  Gombbsall,  British  Vice-Consul. 
(  Messrs.  Buvfbt  &  Bbbuto,  Piasxale  di  S.  Sepolcro,  No.  3176. 
(  Messrs.  Brambilla. 
Sig.  F.  BXEM aims.    Mr.  Vzkcbnzo  Livt,  Sculptor. 
Messrs.    W.   Macbban  &  Co.     Messrs.  Hehdebbok  Brothksb. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Patb  &  Sons.    Messrs.  Maqdat,  Pakenmam, 
&  Smtth.    Messn.  Giaoo.  Micali  &  Frao.  Sculptors  in  Alabaster 
and  Marble.    Mr.  M.  Ristobi.    Mr.  JoespH  Guano.    Me>n«. 
Della  Valle  Bbothsbs,  Artists  in  ScagUola.    Messn.  G.  Gal- 
LIARI  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Hugubt  k  Van  Lint,  Sculptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble. 
Messrs.  EMMk.FENZi&  Co.   Messrs.  Plowden  &  French.    Messrs. 
Maquat  k  Pajcbnham.    Mr.  Gaex«.  Bianchini,  Mosaic  Worker, 
opposite  the  Capella  de'  Medici.   Mr.  Antonio  ni  Luioi  Piacenti. 
Mr.  J.  Touoh.    Mr.  S.  Lowe.    Messrs.  FUi.  pACErn.  Picture- 
frame  Makers,  Via  del  Palaglo.    Messrs.  Nesti  Ciardi  k  Co. 
Mr.  F.  Lbofoldo  Pisani,  Sculptor,  I 
Noociou.    Sig.  LuiGi  Ramaoci. 
Sig.  Orro.  Callaj.    Sig.  Gidb*.  Chbrici. 
Mr.  FjUAvro  Pbrotti.  British  Vice-Consnl. 
Messrs.  Moors,  Mb&bllet,  k  COb 


,  No.  1,  sul  Prsto.    Sig.  Carlo 
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1CE88B8.  J.  *  B.  IbCSAGXEirB  COBBSSPOVBEHTIhHxmtJmHKi. 

f  Mewn.  Friskbork  k  Co.    Messrs.  TowuamA.  k  CSo.    Messrs.  Mao* 
»/\vv  I     BKAH  k  Go.    Mr.  Edwabd  Trrbbi.    Messrs.  Plowdkh,  Chol- 

I     KKLKTfkOo.    Mesan.  Paxknuak,  Hooker,  k  Co.    Mr.  Ldigi 

^     Branchi^tt.  at  tbe  English  College. 

CIVITA  YBCCHIA  .Messn.  Lowe  Brothrrb,  British  Vice  CoDsalate.    Mr.  T.  Arata. 
w  APT  ma  (Messrs.  Xoouldrm  &  Co.    Messrs.  W.J.  Turvzr&Co.    Me«srs. 

WAl-iiHi j      CUWOHO,  WoODb  &  Co. 

PALERMO Messrs.  Prior,  Turmer,  k  f 

MESSINA Messrs.  CAJJJ.RR  &  Co. 

{Mr.  fixAiTOBL  Zaxjut.  Mr.  J.  Sbfuuxlu  Mr.  P.  P.  Dbcbsarb,  £3, 
Strada  Reale,  Sculptor  In  Malta  intone.  Mr.  FoBTWAn>  Tksta, 
•2,  Strada  S».  Lada.  Messrs.  Jos^  Darmaiux  k  Soxs,  45, 
Strada  Levante,  Mosaic  Workers. 

CORFU Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor, 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs.  Briggs  &  Co. 

CONSTANTINOPLE    Messrs.  C.  Harsom  fc  Co.    Mr.  Black. 

SMYRNA Messrs.  Hakson  &  Co. 

BEYROUT Mr.  Hehet  Hbald. 

ATHENSk    PUtfiUS    Mr.  J.  J.  Bdchkrer. 

VENICE:  i  Messrs.  Frrres  Schielin.    Messrs.  Min>iR  $c  Co. 

(.  Messrs.  8.  &  A.  Blumenthal  ft  Ca    Mr.  Johv  Harris. 

TRIESTE Messrs.  Gborge  Moors  ft  Co. 

OSTEND Mr.  F.  A  Bbllerocbe.    Messrs.  Bach  &  Co.    Mr.  St.  Amodr. 

GHENT Mr.  J.  De  Bcttser,  Dealer  In  AnUquiUes,  Marcbe  an  Beurm,  21. 

BRUSSELS 

ANTWFRP  S  Messrs.  F.  Mack  &  Co.,  Kipdorp,  1748. 

t  Mr.  P.  Vak  Zrrrroeck.  Plctore  Dealer. ftc. Roe des  Recollets,  2076. 

HOTTRRnAM  (  Messrs.  PEBsroH  ft  Co.    Messrs.  S.  A.  Leviro  ft  Co.    Messrs.  L. 

I    Mater  &  Co.   Messrs.  C.  UBirMAinf  ft  Co.   Messn.  Boutmt  ft  Ca. 

COT^nONF  (  ^i**  J*  M.  Farika,  vis^-vis  la  Place  Juliers.    Messrs.  G»«.  Tilmes 

^  I     ^^     Mr.  Alhert  HEPf AKK,  2»,  Bishofsfsrteustrasse. 

MA VENCE  ?  Mr.  G.  L.  Katser,  Ezpedltenr. 

"J  Mr.  Joseph  Thdqubt.    Mr.  Kmusbmar.  Cabtaiet  Maker. 

iMr.  P.  A.  Tacchi's  Scccbsbor,  Glass  Manufacturer,  Zeil  D,  17.  * 
Madame  Veuve  J.  H.  Stirrrl,  ZeU  D,  30. 
Messrs.  BiKO  Brotuebs.  Zeil  D,  31.    Mr.  F.  BSubr.  Zeil. 
Mr.  G.  A.  ZiPF,  Roes  Maikt. 

HEIDELBERG Mr.  Ph.  Zimmrrmavk. 

MANNHEIM  Mr.  Dihxelbpeil.    Messrs.  Etbbbh  ft  Claus. 

{Mr.  Ht.  Wuher,  Printseller,  Promenade  St.  No.  12.   Messrs.  Mat 
ft  WiOM  ATER,  Printsellers.    Mr.  F.  Steioerwald,  Glass  Manu- 
facturer.   Messrs.  L.  Nborioli  ft  Co. 
irraarKrnw  5  ^r.  F.  SiBioERWAU),  Glass  Manufacturer. 

KIBSINGEN {Mes8rs.J.BEBOMAHK&Co. 

RATISBON Mr.  Adoustb  Koch.  Dealer  in  AnUoulUes. 

isTTrDT?-unvi>a.  5  Mr.  Paolo  Galdi bbrti,  at  the  Red  Horse,  Dealer  In  Antiquities. 

NUftfcJlBluKU I  jij  j^^  COHRAD  Ckopp.  Banker  and  Forwanling  Agent. 

n .  CT 17  3  Messrs.  Jrax  Prbiswbrx  ft  Fils.,  Mr.  Bischoef  de  St.  Albah. 

^*^^*' t  Messrs.  Schkewlut  ft  Co.    Mr.  BEMorr  La  Roche. 

BERNE Mr.  Auodstb  Bdechb.    Mr.  Albert  Trumpt. 

GENEVA Mr.  Rttzchrl,  FI1s»  Grand  Qo^    Messrs.  Aug.  ft  Victor  Skrll. 

LAUSANNE Mr.  L.  Lomgchamps. 

INTERLACKEN....    Mr.  J.  Wtprr.    Mr.  J.  Grosbm axn. 
GRINDELWALD  ...    Mr.  S.  Rothachbr,  Fils. 

HAMBURG Messn.  Schaar  He  Clauss.    Zahk  ft  Vivib.    Mr.  G.  J.  F.  Rode.  • 

i>D  A  rrrir  i  Mr.  W.  UoPM AKN,  G  lass  Manulacturer,  Blaoem  Stem. 

FKAbU  IL t  Mr.  A.  V.  Lbbeda,  Gun  Maker,  ft c. 

n  A  DT  ott  A  n  i  ^r.  Thomas  Wour,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

CAKLfiBAU J  jjj.  (.^^  Knoll,  au  Lion  Blanc 

xmr\na  k  i  Mr.  W.  HoFHAim,  Glass  Mannfacturer,  am  Lugeck,  No.  768. 

^^^*^^"*'^ tMr.Jos.LoBMEyR. 

8ALSBURG Mr.  Alois  Du eegqrr. 

(Messrs.  Gbbrcdrr  Rooca.  Printsellers,  Unter  den  Linden. 
Messrs.  Phalakd  ft  Dietrich.  Carriers. 
Mr.  Lion  M.  Cohn,  Commn.  Kxpediteur. 
nDccmcuj  i  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bassbxge  ft  Co.    Messrs.  G.  F.  Thodb  Sdhne. 

UKKSDlLN t  Madame  Helena  WoLP80H»,Sch»flseig8sse.  No,  6. 

NEW  YORK Messrs.  Wilbdr  ft  Scott. 


MUERAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


MUNICH. 


FRANCIS    STEIGERWALD, 

■ANUFAGTUREB  OF  ALL  KllffDB  OF 

FAHCT  AETICLESc, 

AND 

SERVICES  IN  WHITE  ft  COLOURED  CRYSTAL  GLASS, 

CUT,  OB  OBHAIOENTKD  WITH  OILDIlffG,  PAINTXKG,  OB  EKGRAVINO, 

Beos  respectfully  to  inform  the  Public  that  his  large  Stock  at 
MUNICH,  the  acknowledged  seat  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Germany, 
is,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  carefully  supplied  with  the 
NEWEST  and  CHOICEST  PRODUCE  of  his  FACTORY. 

Francis  Steigxbwald  has  also  an  Establishment  at  Eissingen 
during  the  Season. 

Requesting  his  Customers  and  Correspondents  in  ENGLAND 
to  continue  to  this  Establishment  the  favour  and  confidence  they 
have  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  his  former  one  at  FRANK- 
FORT ON  THE  MAINE,  he  begs  to  state  that  Purchases  or 
Orders  will  be  transmitted  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  without 
any  further  trouble,  through  the  medium  of  his  Agents, 
~"  -«"«.  J.  &  R.  M'Cracken,  No.  7,  Old  Jewry,  London. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


ROME. 

ENGLISH   PHARMACY. 

MdCBt  thtJHmza  St.  Car  to  and  the  Via  de'  Ponieficu 


SINIMBEEGHI   AND  WHITBURN, 

DISPENSmO  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS 

XZXBKItS  OF  THK  KOTAL  F&ASXACXimCAL  tOCXXTY   OP  OKSAT   BUTAnft 

'DEG  to  infonn  Visitors  to  Rome,  tbat  their  Establishment  is  well  provided  with 
-^    genuine  English  and  Frendi  Patent  Medicines. 

Prescriptions  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  according  to  the  formulary  of  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  United  States  Pharmacopeias,  and  the  quality 
of  the  drugs  mar  be  confidently  relied  on,  as  they  are  chiefly  supplied  direct  from 
Apothecaries*  Hall. 

GENOA. 

SILVER  FIHGEEE   WOEK. 
G.  LOLEO, 

(BUOCaBBSOR  TO  FELIX  PERNETTi), 

Vo,  81^  in  the  Alberg^o  delta  Croce  di  Malted 

ITEEPS  a  Magazine  which  boosts  the  moat  elegant  and  complete  assortment  of 
''^  every  description  ofobjects  of  this  renowned  and  special  production  of  Genoese 
industry.  The  exhibition  of  it  in  London,  on  the  glorious  oocasion  of  the  1st 
May,  1851,  obtained,  for  its  rariety,  elegance,  and  solidity,  the  admiration  of  the 
Tbitors  to  the  Ciystal  Palace,  and  was  honoui*ed  with  a  Prize  Medal.  Ue  invites 
Foreigners  and  Travellers  to  visit  his  Establishment  (without  being  expected  to 
purchase),  where  every  allele  is  sold  at  fixed  prices. 

His  Agents  in  England  are  Messrs.  J,  &  R.  M*Cracken,  7,  Old  Jewry,  London. 

%*  In  his  iShow-room  may  be  seen  a  Monumental  Column  in  filigree  work  in 
commemoration  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

FLORENCE. 
G.   BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTtTRER  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  ORNAMEKTS 

OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAIC, 

Ve.    48445   TIA   0£>   M^JaJ^X, 

OppotiU  the  Royal  Chapd  of  Su  Medici, 

prVITES  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  where 
*^  may  always  be  seen  numerous  specimens  of  this  celebrated  and  beautiful 
Manuiacture,  in  every  description  of  Rare  and  Precious  Stones.  Orders  for  Tables 
and  other  Ornaments  executed  to  any  Design. 

0.  BiANCHiNi*8  Agents  in  Enghind  are  Messrs.  J.  &  B.  M*Cbackek,  7,  Old 
Jewry,  London. 
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NICE. 

EKOLISB  WABEBOTTBS. 

T.   W.   HOW, 

WINE  MERCHANT*  GROCER,  &<u 
Qnal  da  TnKUn  (kern  PlaateSf 

(Two  doore  from  th«  H6tel  d«  France). 


Wines  and  Teas  of  the  cbotoest  qualities. 
Bass's  and  AUsopp's  Pkle  and  Burton  Ales, 
Stout,  Porter,  kc.  Lemann's  Biscuits.  Eng- 
lish Cheese,  York  Hams.  Pickles,  Sauces,  and 
a  variety  of  other  condiments  and  articles 
too  nmnerous  to  mention. 

Correspondents  in  Tx>ndon,  Messrs.  J.  and 
R.  M'Craoksx.  7.  Old  Jewry. 


NICE. 


F.  LATTES, 

Wear  the  Font  VeoA 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

AX1> 

AGENT  FORGETTING   FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS. 


Letters  addressed  as  above  from  parties 
requiring  any  information  respecting  Apart^ 
ments,  ftc.  will  meet  with  immediate  at- 
tention. 


MUNICH. 


HENRY   WIMMER, 

SUCCES80B  TO 

J.  M.  DE  HERMANN, 

PRINT  AND  PICTTTRE  SELLER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
OF  BAVARIA, 

ROTAIi    PRO]II£]VAI»S    STRASS£>    BTo.    12, 

MAOAZINE  OF  OBJECTS  OF  FINE  ABT8, 

PICTURES,   PRINTS,  DRAWXNGS,  ANI>  LITHOGRAPHS, 

Ikviteb  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  Establishment,  where  he 
has  always  on  Sale  an  extensive  collection  of  Pictures  by  Modern 
Artists,  Paintings  on  Glass  and  Porcelain,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  En- 
gravings, and  Lithographs,  the  latter  comprising  the  Complete  Collec- 
tions of  the  various  Galleries,  of  which  Single  Copies  may  be  selected. 

He  has  also  on  Sale  all  that  relates  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

H.  WIMMER  undertakes  to  forward  to  England  all  purchases  made 
at  his  Establishment,  through  his  Agents,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M*Cbackkn, 
'^,  Old  Jewry,  London. 
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FRANKFORT  O.  M. 


BING   BROTHERS, 


(opposite  the  hotel  DE  BU8SIE,) 

MANDFACTORT  OF  ARTICLES  IN  STAG'S  HORN, 

DEPOT  OF  DRESDEN  CHINA. 
OOPT  OF  TBE  STATUE  OF  A&ZADNE. 

*#•  All  kikdb  of  Paribl^k  Fakct  Articles. 

Messrs.  BING  Brothers  beg  respectfully  to  invite  the  Public  to  visit  tlieir 
Establisbment,  where  they  have  always  on  show,  and  for  sale,  a  most  extensive 
Assortment  of  Articles  in  Stag's  Horn,  of  their  own  manufacture ;  ooosisting  of 
Brooches,  Ear-rings,  Bracelets,  Pen  and  Pencil  Holders,  Seals»  Inkstands,  Watch- 
stands,  Snuff-boxes,  Cigar-boxes,  Whips,  Walking-sticks,  Knives,  Card-cases,  and 
every  description  of  article  for  the  Writing  and  Work  Table,  besides  Vases  and 
other  ornamental  objects  too  various  to  be  here  enumerated. 

Messrs.  BiNO  have  also  the  finest  Copies,  both  in  Biscuit-China  and  Bronze,  of 
the  Statue  of  Ariadne,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Sculptor  Daitkecker,  of  which 
the  original  is  in  Bethman's  Museum  at  Frankfort  0.  M. 

Messrs  Bdjo  have  likewise  the  Sole  Dep6t  in  Frankfort  of  the  Porcelain  of 
the  Royal  Manofactory  of  Dresden ;  and  at  their  Establishment  may  be  seen  the 
most  splendid  assortment  of  Figures  after  the  Ancient  Models,  ornamented  with 
Lace-work  of  the  most  extraordinary  fineness ;  likewise  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Tea 
Services;  Plates,  Vases,  Candelabras,  Baskets,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  Antique  Style, 
omamerted  with  flowers  in  relief,  and  the  finest  paintings. 

Besides  the  above-named  objects,  they  have  a  superb  assortment  of  Clocks, 
Bronzes,  Porcelain,  and  other  Fancy  Objects,  the  productions  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England. 

DEPOT  OF  THE  VERITABLE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE  OF  JEAN  MARIA 
FARINA,  OF  COLOGNE. 

iQr  Their  Agents  in  London  are  J.  and  R.  M*Cracken,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
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FRANKFORT  O.  M. 


P.  A.  TACCHrS  SUCCESSOR, 

(LATE  FRANCIS  STEIGERWALD,) 
ZKIIi  D,  S«.  19, 

WjfiL]RIEH(D(IJgEo 


p.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR  begs  to  acquaint  the  PnTjlic  thi 
he  has  become  the  Purchaser  of  Mr.  F.  Stsiqerwald's  Estabus 
iiBKT  in  this  Town,  for  the  Sale  of  Bohemian  Fancy  Cut  Glaas  as 
Ciystals. 

He  has  always  an  extensive  and  choice  Assortment  of  tlie  Newa 
and  most  Elegant  Patterns  of 

OBKAMSNTAL  OUT,  l&NaKAVSD,  GILT,  A  FAINTED  aX«ASS 

BOTH  WBITK  AND  COLOUBEO, 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Articles  for  the  Table  and  Toile: 
and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beautiful  branch  of  nianu 
facture.  He  solicits,  and  will  endeavour  to  merit,  a  continuance  o 
the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  the  late  well-known  House  enjoyet 
in  an  eminent  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  yeacd. 

P.  A.  Tacchi*s  Successob  has  Branch  Establishments  during  th 
Season  at 

WIESBADEN    AND    EMS, 

Where  will  always  be  found  Selections  of  the  newest  Articles  from  hs 
principal  Establishment. 


His  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Pur 
chases  made  of  him,  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cbackbn,  7,  Old  Jewry 
London. 
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COLOGNE    O.    RHINE. 


JOHN   MARIA   FARINA 

(ofposhe  the  tollcbob  piagx)* 

PURVEYOR   TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA; 

DH.M.F,W.m..  KINO  OF  PRUSSIA;  H.M.  NICOLAS  I.,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSU^ ; 

THE  KINO  OF  HANOVER,  ETC.  ETC., 

OF  Tin 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 


CHE  flvqufiicy  of  mistakes,  which  an  aometiBieB  soddentBl,  but  for  the  moat 
part  the  retalt  of  decepaon  pnctiitd  bgr  intensiod  iadivUaels*  indacot  no  to  nqmst 
he  attentian  of  the  Eogliah  tnToUen  to  the  following  sUtement  ;— 

SkDot  the  flnt  estabUahment  of  my  hoiue  in  1709,  there  haa  nerer  been  anj  partner  in 
be  baslneM  wbo  did  not  bear  tbo  name  of  Vammma,  nor  baa  the  manafactnre  of  a  lecond 
ad  dieaper  qoallty  of  Eau  na  GouMMa  ever  been  attempted.  SInoe  1828,  bowerer, 
eyenl  Inbabltaota  of  Cologne  bav«  entered  Into  engagenBenta  wlOi  Italians  of  the  name  of 
Tarina,  and,  by  employing  tbat  name,  have  succeeded  to  a  veiy  great  extent  in  foiatiug  an 
nlierior  and  spnrtous  article  npon  the  Public 

But  tbey  hare  to  this  rlmliy  In  trade  not  been  aadtflcd  with  the  mere  vsnrpatSoo  of  my 
lame ;  tbe  oonelndkig  phme,  **oppot%U  the  JiUiek't  Fkue,"  wbldi  bad  so  long  existed  my 
ipedal  property,  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  its  Integrity.  To  deceive  and  lead  aatiay 
igoin  those  of  tbe  pvbtle  who  an  not  fully  oonverasnt  with  tbe  locality  and  drcunstanoes, 
tbo  competition  seised  hold  of  tbe  word  **  tppotUe,"  and  more  tban  once  settled  in  my 
inmiodiate  neii^bonrbood,  tbat  tbey  might  avail  themselves  to  the  ttall  extent  of  the  phrua 
'*(9!pot»te  (As  JhUA'b  Plaiotr  When  tried  before  tbo  cDiut%  the  use  only  of  tbe  wosd 
'•oppatiU  "  was  forbidden,  wblcfa,  hoarver,  has  been  saiq>lied  by  tbe  word  *«  crt"  or  ** near,*' 
with  tbe  addition  of  the  nomber  of  their  bouses.  It  is  true,  another  leas  flagrant,  bat  not 
less  deceitful  Invention  was,  tbat  several  of  my  imiUlon  eatabUsbed  tbe  rites  of  their 
manufactories  in  other  public  places  of  the  town,  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  the  phrase 

"oppoiUe Place,  or  HvrketJ*  on  their  address  csids  or  Libels,  speeolatlng,  with  respect 

to  tbo  proper  name  **JtiUA,"  on  the  carelessness  or  forgetAilness  of  the  consumer.  I  there- 
fore beg' to  inform  all  stiangers  visiting  Cologne  that  my  establishment,  which  baa  existed 
alDoe  1709,  is  exactly  opposite  thaf^alicb's  Place,  forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets^ 
Unter  OoldscfamiA  and  Oben  Saffq>forten,  No.  23;  and  that  it  may  be  the  more  eaaily 
lecogniBed,  I  have  put  up  tbe  arms  of  England,  Rusria,  Iec  Ice,  in  tbe  tnai  of  my  bouse. 
By  calling  tbe  attontioo  of  the  public  to  this  notice,  I  hope  to  check  tbat  qrstem  of  impoel- 
Hon  which  haa  been  so  long  practiaed  towards  foreigners  by  OMchroen,  valets-de-plaoe,  and 
others  wbo  receive  bribes  from  tbe  vendors  of  the  many  qraiious  oomponnds  sold  under  my 


AaawpfoofoftheeaoelleiiseofxTttaiHAetarehasbeen  pot  beyond  sll  doubt  by  the 
flKtof  lbs  Jury  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  having  awarded  xa  tbe  Prise  Medab- 
Seethe  Official  Stalenwnt  in  No.  20J9U,  pegs  9,  of  tbe  •  rimes'  of  thie  month. 

CoLooaa,  October,  1991.  J.  M.  FAKINA, 

Oppoiitt  the  Jnlioh*!  Platte. 

*«*  ify  Agmis  in  London  are  MsSBBe.  J.  ft  R.  M'CRAOttN,  7»  (Hd  Jewry, 
hy  tohom  ordert  are  received  for  me. 
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DRESDEN. 


HiCAZINE  OF  ANTIQUrnES  AND  tm  ARTS. 

HELENA  WOLFSOHN,  n^b  METEI 

(SUCCESSOR  OF  L.  MEYER  AND  SONS,) 

«>  SCMIiOS9£R»ASSE> 

Begs  respectfully  to  solicit  the  inspectioD  of  her  Establishment,  where  flbe  1 
always  on  show  and  for  sale  a  most  ezteosive  assortment  of  Old  Saxon  China,  0 
Sevres  and  ^pan,  Antique  Furniture,  Bronzes,  Old  Laoe,  audi  as  Points 
Bmxelles  and  d^AIenyon,  Points  de  Venise,  Guipure,  &c.  &c.  Venetian,  Rd 
and  Painted  Glass,  Rock  Crystal,  Ivory  Work,  Enamels,  Mosaic  Work,  Ann« 
Gobelins  Tapestry,  Fans,  and  many  other  remarkable  and  curious  articles. 

HER  AOEKT8  IK  ENGLAND  ARE 

MesBTS.  J.  ds  B.  M^CBACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry,  liondon. 

WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN    GLASS    MANUFACTURER 

TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA, 

Reoommends  his  great  assortment  of  Glass  Ware,  from  his  own  Manufactories 
Bohemia.  The  choicest  Articles  in  every  Colour,  Shape,  and  Description,  are  sd 
at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at  both  his  Establishments — 

At  PraiTUOf  Botel  Blue  8tar|  at  Vleima«  768,  &iiff»dk* 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
Goods  forwarded  direct  to  Englandt  America,  ^c. 


LEGHORN. 

HIACDiTH  HICALI  AND  SON, 

Via  Ferdinanda,  No.  1230. 

Manufactory  of  Marble,  Alabaster,  and 
Scagliola  TableSk  and  Depdt  of  ottJects  of 
Fine  Arta. 

Their  extensive  Show-rooms  are  always 
open  to  Visitors. 

THEIR  AOKinS  TS  BKGLA.1I1>  ABB 

KEBSBB.  J.  AHD  B.  M'GSAGGQK, 

Y.  Old  Jewry,  London, 


aXTTDE  TO  PABIS. 
Price  1i.  6d..  or  with  Plates  10a.  ed, 

GAUGNANrS  GUIDE  TO  PABB 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  revis 
and  verified  by  personal  inspection,  and  ■ 
ranged  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  with  Mapi 
"  Gallgnani's  Paris  Guide  appears  so  ga 
as  to  relieve  the  Editor  of  this  work  ttxim  d 
necessity  of  entering  into  any  description,  i 
present,  of  the  FVendi  capital.**— jtf«rr«i 
ffandbook  of  France. 

London :  Sivpsof,  Mabshau^  Ac  Co. 
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VIENNA. 


BOHEMIAN  WHITE  AND  COLOURED  CRYSTAL 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE. 

JOSEPH  LOBMEYK, 

GLASS   MAMUJIPACTlUiaEEp 

Ho.  940,  KARTHNERSTRASSE, 

lEOS  to  inform  Visitors  to  Vienna  that  h«  has  considerably  enlarged  his  Esta- 
tliahment.  The  most  complete  assortment  of  all  Idnds  of  Bohemian  White  and 
:k>loured  Crystal  Glass,  and  of  all  articles  in  this  branch  of  industry,  in  the 
lewest  and  most  elegant  style,  is  always  on  hand.  The  rich  collections  of  all 
Lrticles  of  Luxury,  riz..  Table,  Dessert,  and  other  Services,  Vases,  Oandelabras, 
justres,  Looking-glasses,  &c  &c.,  will,  he  feels  assored,  satiaty  every  visitor. 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. — The  English 
aogoage  is  spoken. 

His  Agents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*Cracicen,  No.  7,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  will  execute  all*  orders  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 

ROTTERDAM    AND    THE    RHINE. 


rHE  NETHERLANDS  STEAM-BOAT  COMPANY'S  Steam  Ship  BATAVIER 
leaves  LONDON  every  SUNDAY,  and  ROTTERDAM  every  TUESDAY; 
ind  the  Screw  Steamer  FYENOVID  from  LONDON  every  THURSDAY 
MORNING,  and  from  ROTTERDAM  every  SUNDAY. 

Fast  Steamers  up  and  down  the  Rhine  are  in  regular  communication  with  the 
ibove,  and  belong  to  the  same  Company. 

Fares  to  Rotterdam.— First  Class,  £1.  lOsr,  Second  dass^  17s.  6d,  Return 
Tickets,  £2.  bs,,  and  £1.  dt.  3d, — Fares  up  the  Rhine  are  very  reasonable. 

Agents  in  London,  PHILLIPPS,  GRAVES,  &  PHILLIPPS,  11,  Rood  Lane,  City. 

MARIENBURQ,    NEAR    COLOGNE. 

ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN, 

CONDUCTED  BY  XR.  ALTRBD  BASKEBVILLE, 
ASSISTED  BT  BESIDEXTT  GEBllAN  AND  FRENCH  MASTERS. 

IThe  object  of  this  Establishment  is  to  alTord  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen  a  Superior 
Education,  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Modem  Languages. 

Marienburg  House  is  beantifuUy  and  healthily  situated  near  the  Rhine,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Cologne.     The  Recreation  and  Pleasure  Grounds  are  upwards 
of  ten  acres  in  extent. 
Terms  per  annum,  without  any  eitras,  including  Music,  Ihrawing,  and  Dandng, 

if  required.  Books,  Stationery,  and  Seat  in  the  English  Church  :— 
Under  twelve      .     .  70  Guineas,  t  Above  twelve      ...     80  Guineas 
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UNION   BANK    OF   LONDON. 


J.  BAJtincfl,  Eao. 
J.  Fabquhar,  Esq. 

P.  NOBTHALL  LaUBII^  Efl]. 

C.  Ltall,  Esq. 


SIR  PETER  LATTRIE,  JLu>maUAX,  OtnertHm. 
WILLIAM  MOUNTFORD  NUB8E,  Emi^  D^utp-Ginemor. 

J.  CHAPMAir,  Esq.  I  J.  Soon,  Esq. 

H.  HcuisRT,  Esq.  |  Lbo  Scbitstek,  Eiq. 

A.  BoTSbEkq.  Sir  John  McBGBO^'s;  B«t 

Lt-Got.  MATRBfloy,  )C.P.  I  WcLUAX  S.  BmxT,  Ea^. 


William  Wxlsov  Scbimoboitb,  eeneral  Manager.         Waltbe  Ladbxb,  Sectetary, 


CIRCULAR    NOTES. 


CIRCULAR  NOTES  of  tbe  Talne 
CREDIT  payable  at  the  places 
pKiKcxa  Sr&BBT,  Maissiok  Hoosb  ; 


Abbeville 

AiX'e&'ProvenoB 

Alx-la.Chi4>eUe 

Alexandria 

Al< 

A_ 

Alicante 

Almerla 

Amiena 

Amsterdam 

Ancona 

Angers 

Antwerfk 

Ardiangel 

Athens 

Angsbourg 

Avignon 

Avranches 

Baden-Baden 

Bagdad 

BagQ&res  de  Bl 

Rorre 
BiSiia 
Barcelona 
Basle 
Bayonne 
Beirout 
Bergen 
Berlin 
Berne 
Besan^n 
Bilbao 
Blois 
Bologpa 
Bombay 
Bonn 
Bordeaux 
Botsen 
Boulogne 


Breslau 


Brtinn 

Brunswick 

Brussels 

Burgos 

Cad& 

Caen 

Cairo 

Qdais 

Calcutta 


Cambrai 

Canada 

Canton 

Cape  Town 

Carlsbad 

Carlsruhe 

Cassel 

Catania 

Cephalonia 

Cette 

Ceylon 

Cbalon 

Chambery 

Chaux  de  fonds 

Cherbourg 

Christiana 

Cbristiansand 

Civitk  Vecchla 

Clermont    Fer- 

rand 
Coblena 
Coboura 
Coire 
Cologne 
Constance 
Oonstttitinople 
Ccfpmbagea 
Cordova 
Corfu 
Corunna 
Creuznacfa 
Damascus 
Dantaic 
Dannatadt 
Delhi 
Dieppe 
DUon 
Dresden 
Dronthelm 
Dunkirk 
Dusseldorf 
Elberfeld 
Elsinore 

Florence 

Foix 

Fraociort 

Geneva 

Genoa 

Ghent 

Gibraltar 


of  £10  and  apwanis,/f«e  qf  espenae;  and  LETTERS  Q 
below,  may  be  obtained  at  tbe  Hsad  OFmi^ ! 
Arotll  Place  ;  and  4,  Pall  Mall,  East. 

Gotha 

Oottsnbourg 

Gottingen 

Graefenbu'g 

Granville 

Grasse 

Gratz 

Grenada 

Grenoble 

Halifax 

Han^borg 

Hanover 

Havre 

Hague 

Hetdelburg 

Hermanstadt 

Homburg      oi 

monts 
Hong  Kong 
Inniq»ruGk 
Interlaken 
JaiSa 

Jerusalem 
Kissengen 
KSnigaberg 
Lausanne 
Leghorn 
Leipdc 


LiU 

Lisbon 

Locle 

L'Orlent 

Lubeck 

Lnoca 

Lucerne 

I^ns 

Madeira 

Madras 

Madrid 

Magdebonrg 

MaltT 

Mannheim 

Mantua 

Marlenbad 

MansiUes 

Mauritius 

Mayence 

Melbourne 

Messina 


MIddleboujs 

San  Frandsoo 

Milan 

8anS«^bAat»n 

Modena 

Santa  Cns 

MontpelUer 

SchwalbMfc 

Montreal 

SevUle 

Moreton  Bay 

Shairhaaaen 

Moscow 

Siena 

Moulina 

Slngaporo 

Moulmein 

Smyrna 

Munich 

Spa 

Munster 

Stetttn 

%urcU 

SLGaUfl 

Nancy 

SLMalo 

Nantct 

SLOmar 

Naples 

Neofchttel 
NewOrleaas 

StQuentin 
St^ThooiM 

New  York 

Stockholm 

Nice 

StraabMins 

Niamea 

Statteardt 

Nuremboutg 
Odessa 

?ess 

Oleron 

Tenerllb 

Oporto 

T»pUt» 

Orleans 

Toronto 

Ostend 

Toulon 

Palermo 

IVNilooae 

Paris 

Tears 

Parma 

Trevea 

Patrai 

Tries^ 

Pau 

Turin 

Ferpigiian 

Utredit 

PeaSr 

YateDcteniiea 

Pisa 

ValeneLa 

Port  St.  Mary 

Venieo 

PraSlniiV 

TeroDA 
Vevej 

Quebec 
Rastadt 

Vienna 
Vigo 

Ratisbonne 

VitorU    . 

Rennes 

Warsaw 

Rhefms 

Weimar 

Ri«a 

Wieabadea 

Rtode  Janeiro 

Wildbud 

Rome 

Wornia 

Roetock 

^'^nnbonrig 

Yvenlon 

Rouen 

Zanbe 

Zaragoaa 

SaUbuiK 

Zurldi 
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SOUTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY, 

The  Dtreet  Mall  Boute  to  all  Parta  of  the  Continent^  with 
the  ahorteet  Baa  Faaaage* 


DAILY  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  PAJUB  IN 

TWELVE  HOUfia 

London  and  BrnneU  In  Fourteen  Bonn. 

London  and  Cologne  in  Twenty-two  Hbnn. 

Sea  Paango  only  Two  HoQii. 


SUMMER    SERVICES^   18«4I. 

LONDON   TO    PARIS    BY  TIDAL    TRAINS 

Vid  FolhesUme  and  Boulogne, 

This  is  the  quickest  an4  most  comfortable  means  of  eonimunication  between 
London  and  Paris ;  it  is  performed  erery  day,  the  time  of  departure  vamng  in 
Kocordance  vith  the  tide.  (Time  Table  publiabed  dailjr  in  front  page  of  '  The 
Times/)  The  Passengers  are  conveyed  by  Express  Train  to  rolk^tone, 
where  they  find  a  powerful  Steamer  waiting  in  the  harbour  to  receive  them ; 
they  walk  on  board,  and  two  hours  afterwards  are  landed  at  Boulogne,  where 
another  Train  is  in  readiness  to  convey  them  immediately  to  Paris.  The  whole 
journey  is  tluis  accomplished  without  interruption,  in  the  shortest  peasible  timO) 
no  small  boats  for  embarking  and  disembarking  being  required.- 

By  these  Trains,  luggage  can  be  registered  for  Paris  direct,  relieving  the  Pas- 
senger from  all  tronble  about  it  until  the  arrival  in  Paris,  and  avoiding  the* 
Customs  examination  at  Boulogne. 

The  same  correbpondence  of  Trains  and  Steamers  is  arranged  for  the  jouney 
from  Paris  to  London. 


USD  GOHTDIXnAL  iEBYXGBfl 

1  VIA  JM>YEB  AHD  CAXAIi 

FROM    LONDON. 

London     . 

.depart 

8.10  Ajn. 

*II.iQ  SA. 

*ft.jopaa.. 

Dover  .     . 

•       •• 

II.  o      M 

2.10  pjn. 

II. 15        H 

Calais  .     . 

a.jopjn. 

6.10    .. 

Pcari*  .     . 

.  arrive 

9'4>     .. 

5.  f  ajB. 

10.  0     » 

Brrmdt    . 

•          n 

10. lO      ^ 

5.4$     n 

10.50     H 

CUogw 

•           H 

5.  0  ajn. 
TO    LON 

4.15  PJn, 
DON. 

6.ao  pjn* 

g?SJf  • 

.depart 

II. }o  pjn. 

~ 

Brvudi    . 

•         n 

2.45*  4-45  P-m. 

Pari9  .     . 

•         »» 

7.  0    H 

".4f    ,. 

7. JO  pm. 

Calais  ,     . 

•         n 

J.  0  pjn^ 

10.  e  pan. 

2.JOaJB. 

Dover .    . 

■         If 

•J.jo    f> 

2.  0  a,in. 

5.20     ^ 

JjonOim    . 

.  arrive 

10. I J    „ 

4.50    ». 

7-45       m 

•  These  Trains  are  not  direct  on  Snadsya.  ] 
Offices  for  Through  Tickets,  Time  Bills,  &c.  :— 

Xn  KOno»^40«  Berent  Olreiuh  PieoadlUjf 


IIVS8BZi8-7««  asontagae  de  la  Oonr. 
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VBOM  covaBs  zar  loxzvmnB, 

AHD  INSTANT  R]SI«1£F  AND  A  RAPID  CUBE  OP 

ASTHMA  AND  CONSUMPTION,  COUGHS,  COLDS, 

AKD  ALL  mSOBDSBS  OP  TBS  KBSATS  AFO  LVKGS,  ABB  INSVBBD  BT 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 

%•  Small  Books,  oontaiidiig  many  hundreds  of  properly  anthentlcated  TesUmonialii,  maj 

be  had  from  every  Agent. 

f^romtheAtOhorqf  the 'Narrative of  Ae  Second  Sikh  War: 

Sib.— I  had  long  solTered  from  a  deep  seated  Oongh,  when  Providence  placed  in  my  way  a 

box  of  your  Pulmonic  Wafers.    X  experienced  instantaneous  relief,  and  have  each  a  hl^ 

estimate  of  their  efficacy  that  I  firmly  believe  they  would  effect  the  cure  of  the  most  ooo- 

sumptive  person.    Ton  may  mske  any  use  yon  please  of  this  letter. 

(Signed)  Edward  Joseph  Thackwbll, 

Lieut.  3rd  Ught  Dragoons,  Union  Club,  Loodoo. 
Tb  Sni 0EB8  and  PUBUC  8FEAXEBS  they  are  invaluable,  as  in  a  few  houn 
they  remove  all  hoarseness,  and  wonderfully  increase  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  voke. 
They  have  a  pleasant  tsste.    Wop  It.  1  H»t  3t.  9d.,  and  1  is.  per  box.    Also  may  be  had, 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  COSMETIC. 

A  DELIOHTFULLT  FRAOBANT  niEPJtfUTION 

FOR  IMPROVING  AND  BEAUTIFYING  THE  COMPLEXION^ 

Bendering  the  Skin  clear,  soft,  and  transparent,  removing  all  Eruptions,  Fredclea,  Snnlnini, 

Tan,  Pimples,  and  Roughness;  curing  Gnat  Bites,  and  the  Stings  of  Insects  ganorally. 

In  the  process  of  Shaving,  it  allays  all  smarUng,  and  renders  the  Skin  soft  and  smooth. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  1«.  lid.,  2i.  9d.,  and  U.  6d.  each.    Beware  of  counterfeits.    Observe  the 

Dame  on  the  Government  Stamp  outside  the  Wrapper. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  RESPECTABLE  CHEMISTS. 
WHOLESALE  WABEHOUSE,   26,  BBTDi;  LANE,  lONPON, 

To  all  Persons  of  Taste  intending  to  Visit  London. 
M  E  C  H  I, 

OF  No.  4,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  NEAR  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONIX>K. 

BA8  LOna  BEBH  BBKOWMBD  THBOUOHOVT  THB  CmLISED  WOBLD  POB 

BAZORS,    STROPS,    CUTLERT    IN    GENERAL, 

NEEDLES,  DRBS81NQ-CASE8,  WOBK-BOXES,  TEA-TRATB, 

AND     PAPIEB     MACHE     IN     ALL     ITS     VARIOUS     APl^LICATIOKS, 

AS  WBIX  AS  BVBBT  BBQUXBm  FOB  TKB  TOILBT  AMD  WOBX<^ABLB. 

His  well-known  Eknporium  has  been  renieoorated  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  improved  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  has  received  an  accession  of  Stock  calculated  to  meet  the  eztraordittaxy 
demand  which  he  anticipates.  Among  the  sights  of  London,  none  are  more  interestins  and 
extraordinary  than  Its  shopa,  and  for  a  combination  of  taste  and  elegsnce,  there  ia  not  one 
more  conspicuous  than  Mbcbi's.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  Manufactures  of  Eoglaiid 
displayed  in  the  most  attractive  manner  must  not  omit  to  visit  M»%hi*b,  where  tJiey  wffl 
fMrl  an  abundance  of  olijects  adapted  to  tlie  requirements  of  every  class  of  purchstfcn. 
Catalogues  will  be  furnished  Gratis,  or  sent  to  any  addrsss  in  England,  post  ftee. 

4«  Keadenliall  Street,  near  the  Xndia  Bouse. 

THE   LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANE 

Issues  Circular  Notes  of  £10  each, 

FOR  THE  USE  OP  TRAVELLERS  AND  RESIDENTS  ON  THE  (X)NTINENT. 
•n»ey  are  payable  at  evciy  hnportant  place  in  Europe,  and  enable  a  Traveller  to  raiy  hii 
route  without  inconvenience.  No  expense  is  incurred,  and  when  cashed,  no  charge  ia  made 
for  ^mmittlon.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  head  office  of  the  London  and  WosCminater 
iJanlc.  m  Lothbury;  or  of  its  Branches,  viz.— i,  St.  Jamwi's  Square;  214,  High  Holbofn: 
^^"SS2?  ^"^^  ^°'*^***  »••  ^^^  Street,  Whitechapel;  and  4,  Stiatfoid  tuS^ 
****  ^*'*^  J.  W.  GlliART.  GmenUMafuuf^ 
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To  Tourists  in  Britain  {T^^Sl  t^-. 

In  neat  Portable  Volumes,  profnselj  illastrated'  by  Maps,  Charts,  and  Views  of 
the  Scenery,  containing  all  the  latest  information  regarding  Hotels,  Inns,  Distances, 
and  whatever  is  likely  to  prove  nsefnl  or  instructive  to  the  Tourist. 

"  Tltey  ihould  Jind  a  comer  in  (he  portmanteau  of  every  perton  about  to  undertaJx  a 
journey  qf  pleasure  or  butinete  either  in  England  andWaUt,  or  Scotland."— Jowx  Bull. 

"  The  moet  valuable  teries  of  Picturetque  Cfuide  Books  issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edin- 
bur(^.  We  have  looked  carefully  through  the  volumes;  they  are  admvraHy  'got  up;'  th^ 
descriptions  are  accurate^  and  remarkably  clear  and  comprdiensioc  Altogether  the  series 
qf  Works  is  (^immense  value  to  Iburists."—Axt  Jourkal. 


■llffUuidy  complete.    3rd  Edition 

SeotlaBdy  complete,   loth  Edition 

Xrelandf  complete.  Jnst  PabUshed 

BlirlilanASv  by  Meeare.  Anderson^ 

TroflacliSv  Xllustrated  by  Foster 

■ngUsb  XAke  BIstriot,  wltb  Oeolocf,  by  Pbllllpe 

"Waleei  Wortb  and  Soutbt  and  Monmonthalilre  . 


)  Inverness 


10s.  6d. 
as.  6d. 


10s.  6d. 
Ss. 
Ss. 


CHEAP  GUIDES-ONE  SfflLUNG  EACH. 

IN  FANCY  COVERS,  WITH  MAPS,  CHARTS,  AND  ALL  THE  MOST 
RECENT  INFORMATION. 


Hlffblands  of  Pertlistaire. 
TrosaoliSy  3boclilomond«  A.c. 
Tbe  Clyde  and  Arffylesbire. 
Staflsy  Zona*  aiencoe.  dbc 
Island  of  Sky  e. 


Aberdeen*  Braemart  and 

Beeside. 
Moffat  and  St.  BKary's  Kocli. 
Bdinburffb  and  Bnvlrons. 
BnffUsli  lAkes. 


CHEAP  IRISH  GUmES-EIGHTEEN  PEKCE  EACH. 

STRONGLY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH  LIMP. 


Bnblin  4^  ^Tlcklow  Mountains.  I 
XUlamey  and  tlie  Soatlk  I 


Tbe  Sbannon  and  tbe  Vest. 
Belftest  and  tbe  Wortb. 


ROAD    AND    RAILWAY    TRAVELLING    MAPS. 

Careftilly  oomtracted  from  tbe  Maps  of  th«  Ordnance  Sarrej  and  other  Authorities,  and 
oontalnlng  all  the  Roads,  Railroads,  Villages,  Oonntry  Seats,  Fishing  Streams,  Rivers,  Lalces, 
said  Mountains,  and  every  Topographical  Information  required  by  the  Tourist  on  pleasure  or 
bosiness.    Well  coloured,  lined  with  cloth,  and  neatly  botmd  in  portable  c 

Mngland  and  "UTales.    32  Inches  by  22i 
anffUsh  Kake  Alstrlot.    1»  Inches  by  14 
^DITales,  Vorth  and  Sonth.   u  Inches  by  iii 
0ootland.    32  Incbet  by  22i 
Ireland.    20  Inches  by  l4i. 
CSontlnent  of  Borope.   17  Inches  by  24 

Cheaper  Maps  on  Paper,  Uhcolowed,  Is.  each. 


each 


4s.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
4s.  6d. 
2s.  6d. 
4s.  6d. 


EDINBUBGH :  A.  &  G.  BLACK.    And  sold  bt  all  Booksellebs. 
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Friee  FOintPairCB  of  any  Bookseller. 

Permane7itly  Enlarged  to  Twenty-four  Large  Quarto  Pages, 

THE   ATHENJEUM 

JOURNAL  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

(stamped  to  go  free  by  post,  bd.)    Contains  : 
BevtewSv  with  ooploos  extracU,  of  every  Important  New  Eogliah  Book,  aod  of  the  mot 

importAnt  Foreign  Worlu. 
Beporte  of  the  ProceedingB  of  tte  Learned  and  Sdentiflc  Societies,  with  Abstracts  of  at 

Papers  of  Interest. 
AntlieiltlO  AeeonntS  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expedition!. 
Voreli^  Correspondenee  on  Llteratnre,  Science,  and  Art. 
CrlttOisme  on  Art,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Picture  Collectioaa.  New 

Prints,  ftc 
BKosie  and  BnUBai  Indading  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Concerts,  Tbe&trea,  :Kev 

Mu«ic.  kc 
Biocrapbloal  if  Otloes  of  Men  distlngoished  in  Liteiatare,  Science,  and  Art. 
^Mffinal  yapers  and  Poems. 
aUsoeUaneaf  including  all  t)wt  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed  and  Intelligent. 

THE    ATHENiBUM 

Is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  far  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Uteratore,  Sdenoc, 
and  the  Arts,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  chs 
Metropolis. 

•«*  The  ATHEN£UM  is  published  every  Saturday,  but  is  re-Issued  each  Month  sUtcbed 
In'a  Wrapper. 

Wholesale  Agents:  for  SCOTLAND,  Messrs.  Bvll  and  Bradpctb,  Gdinbursb;  fpe 
IRELAND,  Jomr  Robbktsok,  Dublin ;  for  FRANCE.  M.Baudbt,  3,  Quai  MaUquais,  Paxifc 

EAU    DE    COLOQNE! 

The  most  superior  EAU  DE  COLOGNE  in  the  ExhIblUon  of  London  in  1851  was  found  li 
be  that  prepared  by 

MARY  CLEMENTINE  MARTIN,  NUN, 

DOMHOF,  No.  17,  AT  COLOGNE. 
See  the  foOowing  Evtrwt  fivm  the  Official  Report  in  the  Exhibition  qf  Industry  if  «| 
Nationt  hdd  <n  London  in  the  year  1S61.  Third  Volume,  30th  Number,  a9th  Cloas .— 
"  The  lampie  of  Eau  de  Cologne  presented  by  the  Nun  Mary  Clemenitne  Martin,  4 
Cologne,  to  the  Exhibition,  was  unanimously  regarded  by  the  Jury  as  the  best.  This  pM 
cious  liquid  seemed  to  embudy  simultaneously  all  perAmies,  without  at  the  evapormtloii  m 
single  one  being  dlsUngoishable.  In  examining  other  perAmes  of  the  kind,  the  Eoa^ 
Cologne  of  the  Nan  Martin,  to  which  the  l^rfse  Medal  was  naturally  adjudged,  '    ^ 

served  as  a  standard  of  comparison.    Next  to  this  sample  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  that 
by  Mr.  Jean  Marie  Farina,  opposite  the  Julidi's  Pluce,  Cologne,  was  Judged  to  be  tb« 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  Medal  also." 

N.B.— This  EA(7  DK  COLOGNE  can  be  poxtfaased  at  the  Manufactory.  No.  17, 
(oppoaite  the  Cathedral),  Cologne;  or  in  London  of  Mr.  C.Douiam.  Bookseller,  2)o.  ei. 
Bond  Street. 


FOB   TBAVELLEBS    ON    THE    OONTINENT,    FAMZUES* 
TEACHERS,    AKD   STUDENTS. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  '^  Key  to  French  Pronunciation,  in  a  pocket  Vcdn^ 
6s.  in  limp  doth,  or  poet  &ee  on  receipt  of  66  Queen's  heads, 

THE    FRENCH    PROMPTER: 

A  HANDBOOK  of  CONVERSATION  in  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH,  Alphabet 

ally  Arranged,  containing  all  the  Words  and  Phrases  in  constant  use.    By  MOJ 

LE  PAGli;  Author  of  •  L'Ecbo  de  Paris,' '  Petit  Musee  de  Lttteratnre  Francmise.*  i 

"It  supplies  travellers,  families,  and  students  with  a  ready  and  complete  tranalatkiiK 

their  tboaabts  on  all  common  oocvimncea."—Beonomi$t. 

**  It  wlU  prove  of  servloe  to  the  proficient,  and  will  be  altogether  invaluable  to  *»i»^  Ud 

IS  whieh  modestly  confesses  that  it  only  knows  a  little  FTn!a<ii."—Athen<eum.  \ 

Undtn:  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  11,  Boyal  Exchange ;  and  Messrs. LoxaicAJr. 
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3CEAN  PARCELS  DELIVERY  COMPANY 

Iaye  made  arrangements  with  DiEZiNOER  and  Diesch's  CoNTiNEirrAL  Express 
or  the  ooDveyance  of  Goods  and  Parcels  vii  ANTWERP  or  OSTEND  to  all  parts 
if  GERMAN  T,  BELGIUM,  &c  The  rates  of  charges  are  much  veduoed,  and  the 
peed  of  transit  is  the  same  as  the  post.  ^ 

Packages  are  received 

At  the  COMPANY'S  OFFICE,  4,  Agar  Street,  Strand, 

opposite  Charing  Cross  Hospital ; 
By  HICKIE,  BORMAN,  &  Co.,  127,  Leadenhall  Street; 
And  by  E.  JONES,  68,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


DCEAN  PARCELS  DELIVERY  COMPANY, 

4,     AGAR    STREET,    STRAND, 

OPPOSITE  CHARUra -CROSS  HOSPCTAL. 


BELGIUM, 

GERMANY, 

ITALY, 

MALTA, 

THE  BALTIC,  and 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 


)£8PAT0HiE8  are  regularly  made  np  for 

INDIA, 

AUSTRALIA, 

THE  UNITED  STATES, 

CANADA, 

THE  WEST  INDIES, 
'  FRANCE, 

i  RATES  FOR  SMALL  PACKAGES. 

5  ^6.  vceighi,  59.  ;  10  /&.,  7s.  M,  ;  20  /6.,  10s.  6(1. 
Merchandiie  forwarded  on  the  lowest  terms.     Parcels  are  also  Teoeived  by 

HICKIE,    BORMAN,    &    Co., 

127,  Leadsnhall  Street,  and  4,  Oriental  Plage,  Southamptok  ; 

AND  BY 

E,    JONES, 

68,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


GARY'S  IMPROVED  POCKET 

rOVRIST'S  TELESCOPE. 

(SEE  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK.) 

Just  PnblisiMd.  16lh  Edltkn  of 

GOULD'S 

OOHPINIOV  to  the  UOBOSOOR, 

EeTlsed  and  Improved  bj  H.  Guuld. 

lARY,  MaUwmaUcal  and  Optical  lustraaent 
HakemaieAdmlntl|yiuid  Royal  MiUtuiy 


BOULOGNS-STJIt-MBB. 

HOTEL  WINDSOR. 

Yisitoks  to  this  delightful  Watering 
Place  will  find  every  Aeoommodation  at 
the  above  Hotel,  which  is  most  con- 
veniently situate  for  those  who  may 
purpose  sojourning,  as  well  as  for  those 
en  route  for  Paris. 


n    rk^AVMB* 
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ROME.  .^ 

J.  P.   SHEA'S 

ENQUISH    HOUSE-AQENCY    OFFICES, 

14    8s   15,   PIAZZA   DE    SPAGNA. 


Thb  only  praetical  establislunent  of  the  kind  ever  known  here,  where 
the  comforts  and  requirements  of  a  family  are  thoroughly  understood, 
and  the  interest  of  employers  properly  attended  to. 

The  undeniable  improvement  which  J.  P.  S.  has  in  a  short  time 
effected  in  the  system  of  House  Letting,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed 
by  those  who  have  patronised  him,  will,  he  hopes,  recommend  him  to 
Yisitors  requiring  large  or  Hnall  Furnished  Apartments. 

Experience  enables  J.  P.  S.  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  correct 
execution  of  any  commission  sent  by  letter,  wherein  requirements  an 
properly  specified. 


;  GENOA.  — HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

The  Proprietor  of  thi^  old-established  Hotel  begs  to  inform  Travellers  that  it  hn 
lately  been  gi^atly  renovated  and  improved,,  nothing  being  neglected  which  cb 
contribute  to  tpmfort  and  economy. 

BEdJoOMS  from  IJfr.  upwai-ds;  TABLE  D'h6tE  at  2^  fr. 


ZURICH, 

TO  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLEBS  121 
SWITZERLAND. 

ApoUaeoarles*  Bally  Knrlod,  ' 

RBBPBorruLLT  informs  Toorlsts  and  Tra- 
vellers thatjie  keeps  achoiee  Stock  of  Drugs, 
Chemicals,  and  ToUeite  Articles.  ^ 

J.  H.  Kgsez,  having  Uyed  some  time  in 
England  in  a  house  of  large  business  as  Dis- 
pensing Assistant^  is  ftilly  competent  to  pre* 
pare  and  diroeose  PrescriptioDs  accordHng  to 
the  English  Huurmocopeia,  sod  to  vhicfa  he 
pays  the  utmost  care  and  penonal  attention. 

J.  H.  K.  has  also  on  hand  a  Select  Assort- 
ment of  the  most  popular  Eng^^  Intent 
Ifedidnea. 

J.  B. 


DISPENSING      CdBMIST. 
WdnplatM,  141,  Zttrkh, 


CARLSBAD. 
THOMAS    WOLF, 

XANCFACTTTRER  OF 

ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  WAKES 

Thomas  Wolf  b^  to  inform  the  Vist 
ors  to  Carlsbad  &at  at  his  Establisib 
ment  will  be  found  the  finest  and  lidw 
Assortment  of  the  Crystal  and  Gin 
Wares  of  Bohemia — especially 
Table  and  Dessert  ServioeS" 
all  at  reasonable  and  fixed  prices. 

AOENTB  m  ENGLAND, 

MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  M-CRACKEK, 
7,  Old  Jemy. 
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FLORENCE. 


PHARMACY  OF  THE  BRITISH  LEGATION^ 

m:  4190,  ITIA  TORHABIJO VI, 

Behoeen  ffie  Piazza  San  Oaetano  and  the  Palazzo  Strozzt, 

KEPT  BT 

H.  ROBERTS, 

XBMBEB  OF  THB  PHABMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY  07  GREAT  BRTTAIK. 

Jkf^vnt  for 

BZMBT's  CALCXXSD  XAOVX8UL.    I  KOVLAKD's  XACABfliJl  OIL.  I  -CLSATXe's  a^miKD  BOATS. 

„  ABOXATIO  TIKEOAB.  „  XAI.TIMNU  KXTCALFB^S  TOOTH  BBVBHVB. 

SXiniBFOBD'S  TLVID  XAOXX8IA.  I  „  OOOXTO.  I  BOBIKBOK'S  PATBMT  OBOATB. 

BATOBT'B  BSZDUTZ  POWDBB8,  XTcf' 


COD-LZTBB  OIL  OV  THE  FINEST  QUAUTT,  IXFOBTED  DIBXCT  niOX  HEW70X72a>LAlCS. 

OElfrnrx  BEEMtTSA  ABBOWBOOT  ;     UANKA  CBOUP  ;    XXC. 

SLABTIC  8T0CKIN08,  TBV88B8,  ETC.,  FBOX  THE  BB8T  LOXDOK  XAKBB8. 

HEADLAXD'S  HOXSOPATHIC  COOOA  A3XD  tSOOOLATB.       CHOOOLAT  DE  XBKISB. 

OEBXAir  BELTXBB  AlVB  EXB  WATEB. 

PrtKriptioM  prepared  by  SngliA  AuUtanU  vHth  Drugs  from  London. 

Mr.  BoBBBTB  has  lately  added  to  his  EBtablishment  the  Improyed  and  powerftil  Soda 
Water  Machine  which  attracted  ao  mnoh  attention  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  hy  meane 
of  which  he  is  enabled  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  ASnited  Waters. 

The  water  employed  being  from  the  oelebrated  Fountain  at  Santa  Crooe,  these 
beverages  are  of  unriTalled  eicdknoe.  j 

«    Now  ready,  wiHi  a  C1«e  Map,  13mo.,^««., 

HANDBOOK    OF    MODERN    LONDON: 

BEING  A  GUIDE  TO  ALL  OBJECTS  07  INTEBE8T  TS  THB  If^BOPOLIB. 

BY  PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  F.S.A. 
"  mthout  a  rival  fbr  intelligmiee  and  moeanjBj.^-^Ptmei, 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  BEST  GRAMMARS 

FOB  A  BAPIO  AOQtTISITIOa  07 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

t.  d. 

AHN'S  German  Grammar  and  Key  .  4    2 
MEISSNEB'S     German     Idiomatic 

Dlalognes 2    6 

AHN'S  French  Gramnutr,  cloth  ..36 

„       Italian  Grammar  and  Key    .  5    0 

„       Spanish  Grammar  and  Key  .  5    0 

„       I>utch  Grammar    ....  4    0 

ILASE*S  Danish  Grammar .     ...  5    0 

MATS  Swedish  Grammar      .     .     .50' 

REIFPS  Russian  Grammar    ...  5    6 

DiALOOUES,  DicnoxABiES,  and  Rbadbbs,  In 
all  European  Languages, 

PablUhed  by  Fbanz  THnm.  3.  Brook  Street, 
New  Bjud  Street,  London. 


Now  Ready,  2  toIs.  I^^t  Sro.,  lis., 

SIX  MONTHS  IM  ITALY. 

BT  GEORGE  HILLABD. 


Fcap.  8V0.,  S«., 

A  MONTH  IN  NORWAY. 

BY  J.  O.  HOLLWAY. 


John  Mubbay,  Albemarle  Street. 
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ASSYRIAN  EXCAVATION  FUND. 


80CIETT  FOR  EZPLORINO  THE  BUINS    OF   ASSYBIA 
AND  BABYLONIA: 


ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO   BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


Patbox.— HIS  ROTAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


THE  limited  means  hitherto  at  the  command  of  the  British  Explorers  in  Assrrii 
have  prevented  their  carrying  on  their  researches  in  a  ^yatematic  manner  and  en  s 
adequate  scale.  As  yet,  according  to  the  acoounU  furnished  by  Mr.  Layard,  only  the  raori 
recent  ruins  of  Assyria— the  surface  of  the  mounds— have  been  examined,  and  even  these 
only  partially.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  rich  discoveries  already  made  by  M.  Botta  sad 
Mr.  Layard  bear  no  proportion  t»  the  treasures  that  still  lie  undetected  in  the  earth.  Jht 
results  of  limited  exploration,  however,  have,  in  connection  with  biblical  and  profime 
history,  been  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  matter  of  deep  regret  and  <i 
national  reproach  If  farther  excavations  on  the  part  of  inland  were  now  altogether 
abandoned. 

It  would  appear  firom  a  statement  I7  Mr.  Layard^  that,  since  the  publication  of  his  second 
worli,  remains  have  been  found  of  a  much  earlier  period  than  any  previously  taken  from  tfas 
Assyrian  monnds.  lYom  one  inscripUon  it  would  even  «eem  that  temples  existed  of  tfat 
19th  or  20th  century  before  Christ,  ascending  almost  to  the  earliest  Imgwn  Egyptian  period. 
The  annals  of  those  Assyrian  kings  who  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  who  were  cloadf 
connected  with  the  Jewish  people,  have  not  yet  been  fully  completed,  and  the  chroniclea  d 
the  wars  with  Samaria  and  of  the  destruction  of  that  city  are,  as  yet,  tmfortonately  om 
entire,  althou^^  reference  to  them  has  been  met  with  on  several  fragments.  It  ia  beUevel 
that  diligent  researdi  will  speedily  supply  the  missing  information. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  Assyria,  enormous  remains  exist  in  Babylonia  which  have  beei 
scarcely  visited  by  Europeans,  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  contain  ot^jecti 
of  the  very  highest  interest.  Owing  to  the  overflowing  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  vaM 
marshes  are  now  forming  in  South  Mesopotamia,  which  threaten  ere  long  to  destroy  manj 
of  the  remains  entirely.  Some  indeed  are  already  under  water  and  InacoeosiMe ;  but  odien 
are  still  free,  and  w^ill,  undoubtedly,  upon  examination,  Aimish  relics  of  the  first  importanoe. 
Captain  Jones,  who,  aa>VQmmander  of  the  steamer  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  has  passed 
the  last  thirteen  yew  in  these  regions,  and  who,  within  the«e  few  weeks,  has  returned  to 
this  country,  distlnflly  states  that  flmds  only  are  wanting  to  obtain  from  South  Babyiooia 
or  Lower  Chaldea  the  most  remarkable  additions  to  thd  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  tht 
earliest  recorded  history  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  extend  still  ftirther  the  snoceisfUl  labours  of  Col.  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Layaid. 
the  Assyrian  ExcavaUon  Society  has  been  formed,  with  the  view  of  raising  a  fund  for  tb» 
immediate  prosecution  of  the  w^ork  indicated. 

The  stalf  for  canTlng  forward  excavations  exists ;  and  an  expedition  has  already  pro- 
ceeded to  Assyria  to  carry  forward  the  neoessaiy  operations.  A  ]^togn|>hic  artist 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  will  take  copies  of  all  ol^ects  of  interest  discovered. 

In  England  facshniles  of  the  more  Int^esting  drawings  and  inscriptions  will  be  Issoed 
fh>m  time  to  time,  together  with  Explanatory  letterpress,  the  pnbllcation  of  which  Mr. 
'  ayard  has  kindly  undertaken  to  sop^tend.  {Ctintinutd, 
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AS8TBIAV  EZCAYATIOH  TUMB-<xmtinuei. 

It  will  be  less  the  ol^Ject  of  the  Expedition  to  obtain  balky  scniptnres  than  to  collect 
materialB  for  completing  the  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  especially  as  connected  with 
Scripture.  These  materials  consist  chiefly  of  inscribed  tablets  in  stone  and  in  clay,  bronzes, 
bricks  and  sculptured  monnments  of  various  kinds,  all  illustrating  the  remarkable  advance- 
ment  of  that  ancient  civilisation.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  whole  hiftury  of 
Assyria  may  be  restored  to  a  very  early  period,  and  that  discoveries  of  the  most  important 
character  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the  literature  apd  science  of  the  Assyrian 
people. 

His  Royal  Ilighness  Prince  Albert  has  been  pleased  to  honour  the  Society  with  his 
countenance  and  approval,  and  to  head  the  List  of  Subecriptloi)s  with  a  Donation  of  One 
Hundred  Guineas. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  som  of  £10,000  will  be  required  to  commence  operations  at  once 
in  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  to  sustain  necessary  activity  during  a  period  of  three 
years.  But  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  proceed  with  tiie  greatest  vigour  during 
the  first  tavelvemonth,  it  is  calculated  that  up  to  August,  1854,  a6000  of  the  sum  named 
might  be  expended.  In  additions  to  the  Donations,  it  Is  intended  to  raise  Annual  Subecrip- 
tions  of  a  guinea  each,  the  payment  of  which  shall  entitle  the  Subscriber  to  the  Reports  and 
Memoirs  Issued  by  the  Society. 

The  present  undertaking  being  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  researches  already  com- 
menced by  the  British  Museum,  it  is  determined  that  the  Monuments  shall  ultimately 
become  the  property  of  the  nation. 


Donaticais  and  Annual  Subscriptions  are  solicited  by  the  Society,  and  will  be  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  and  4.  Stratford  Place.  Oxford  Street; 
Bosanquet  and  Co.,  73,  Lombard  Street ;  by  John  Murray,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  60,  Albemarle 
Street;  also  by  the  Hon.  Secretazles  at  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  House,  6,  New 
Burlington  Street. 


COXXITTEE. 


Proidftit— THE 
LoB]>  AsmtURTOir.      j 
Samuel  Birch,  JiisQ.,  F.RJ3. 

J.  W.  BOSANgUET,  LSQ. 

The  Chevalier  Buksek. 
LOBD  Carivgtok. 
R.  Clarke,  Esq. 

LOBD  COWLET.  , 

How.  R.  CuBzox.    // 

The  Earl  or  Ehusito^OTXiB. 

The  Eahl  of  KLLftsMSRE. 

Jambs  Fergusson.  Esq. 

Babon  db  Golmmid. 

Earl  Okakville. 

Hekry  Hallam,  Esq. 

£.  Uawki>-3.  Esq.,  F.K.S. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  HnrcKS. 

Sir  James  Weir  Uooo,  Bart.,  MJ*. 

BaiikiBn. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTTMINSTER  BANK,  Lothbury;  also,  4,  Srratfonl  Hace, 

Oxford  Street;  and 
BOSANQUET  AND  CO..  76.  Lombaid  Sti«et 

Honoraxy  SeeretaxiM. 

TISCOUNT  MANDEVILLE,  M.P.;  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,  Esq. 

Treaivrer. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Esq. 


EA|lLSOMERS. 

Owen  Jokes,  Esq. 

CArTAiN  Felix  Jokes,  I.N. 

S.  Laing.  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Marquess  or  Laksdowxe. 

AusTEK  H.  Latabd,  J:^.,  M  P. 

Lord  Mahok. 

Sir  Moses  MoMTsriOBB,  Bart. 

£.  NoRuits  Esq. 

Colonel  Rawliksok. 

liORD  Strattord  DR  RRDOUFrS. 

Uemrt  Daxbt  Bkymodb.Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  SHAnEsauBT. 

COLOKBL  SyBES. 
W.S,W.VAUX,fiBQ. 

SrR  J.  Gardner  WiLKiysoK. 
Professor  H.  H.  Wiuok. 
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AMUSING  BOOKS  FOB  TBAVELLEBS. 

THE    PARLOUR     LIBRARY 

Price  U.  eadk  Tolwne;  or  JknOU  Vohmet  maarktd  ihui*,prii»  U,  9d.  in  JtoardM. 


*Sir  Theodore  BromghtoKi,  by  O.  P.  B.  Jamee, 

•Forgery,  by  James. 

•False  Heir,  by  Jaznea. 

•Arabella  Stuart,  by  Jameg. 

•Henry  of  Oaiae,  by  James. 

•fieauchamp,  or  the  Error,  by  Jamaa. 

•Attila.  by  Junes. 

•Huguenot,  by  James,  ' 

•Jacquerie,  by  James. 

•Whim  and  iU  Gonseqaenoes,  by  James. 

•Qentleman  of  the  Old  School,  1^  James. 

•Philip  Anguslns,  by  James.' 

•Agincourt,  by  James. 

•Gowrlc,  by  James. 

•Heniy  Masterton,  by  James. 

•John  Harston  Hall,  by  James. 

•Smnggler,  by  James. 

•Brigand,  by  James. 

•GoayLct,  by  James. 

•Qlpsy,  by  James. 

•King's  Highway,  by  James. 

•Forest  Days,  by  James. 

•Heidelberg,  by  James. 

•Damley,  by  James. 

•Arrah  Nell,  by  James. 

•Morley  Emstain,  by  James. 

Charles  Tyrrell,  by  James. 

Castelneau,  by  James. 

One  in  a  Thousand,  by  James. 

Bobber,  by  James. 

Maxy  of  Bargondy,  by  James. 

Emilia  Wyndbam. 

•Wilmingtons,  by  the  Author  of  <£^uUia 

Wyndbam.' 
•Mordaunt  Hall,  by  ditto. 
•Time,  the  Avenger,  by  ditto. 
Tales  of  Woods  and  Fields,  by  ditto. 
Two  Old  Men's  Tales,  by  ditto. 
Previsions  of  Lady  Evelyn,  by  ditto. 
Bellah,  by  FeuUlet,  edited  by  ditto. 
Genevieve,  by  A.  Lamartine. 
Pictures  of  First  French  Bevolution,  by 

Lamartine. 
Wanderer  and  his  Home,  by  Lamartine. 
Parsonage,  by  Bodolph  Toi^fer. 
Tales  and  Sketches,  by  Bodolph  Toppftr. 


•Tenant  of  WUdfel  Hall,  by  Acton  BelL 
Scottish  Heiress,  by  B.  M.  Daniels. 
•Cardinal's  Daughter,  by  B.  M.  Daniels. 
Dartc  La4y  of  Doona,  by  W.  H.  Maz^wvlL 
•English  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Nidiolas  L, 

by  Miss  Comer. 
Magidan,  by  Leitch  Bitchie. 
Crohoore  of  the  BUlhotdE,  b7  Banlm. 
John  Doe,  by  Banim. 
The  Nowlana,  by  Banim. 
Emma,  b7  Miss  Austen. 
Northanger  Abbey,  and  Penuaabm,  by  Wm 

Austen. 
Mansfield  Park,  by  Miss  Austen. 
Black  Prophet,  by  William  Caxletoo. 
Collegians,  by  Gerald  QrifBn. 
Bivals,  by  OriflBn, 
Lover  upon  Trial,  by  Lady  Lyons. 
Olivia,  by  Lady  Lyons. 
Sir  Fhllip  Hetherlngton,  by  Lady  LyoniL 
•Gagot'a  Hut.  by  T,  C.  Grattan. 
•Agnes  de  Mansfelt,  by  T.  a  Grattan. 
Heir  of  Wast  Wayland,  by  Mary  Howftt. 
Wood  Leighton,  by  Mary  Howitt. 
Angela  and  other  Tales,  by  A.  Stifter. 
•Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  by  Dumas,  2  toIb. 
Boss,  or  the  Black  Tulip,  1^  Dubuml 
Monte  Christo.  by  Dumas,  3  vols. 
George,  the  Planter  of  France,  by  ] 
•Stuart  of  Dunleath,  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Korton. 
•Scalp  Hunters,  by  Mayne  Beid. 
•Bifle  Bangers,  by  Beid. 
•Margaret  Catcfapole.  by  Bev.  B.  CobbohL 
Bemembranoes  of  a  Monthy  Nurse,  by  Mn. 

H.  Downing. 
Miller  of  Angibault,  by  George  Sand. 
Khan's  Tale,  by  J.  B.  Fnser. 
Zenobia,>y  Bev.  W.  Ware. 
Two  Friends,  by  Marriott  OldfiekL 
Violet's  Travels,  by  Capt.  Manyat. 
Country  Stories,  by  Miss  Mitfoid. 
Family  Pictures,  by  La  Fontaine. 
Marian,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalL 
Simple  Story,  by  Mrs.  Inchbald. 
Sidonia,  by  W.  Meinhold. 
Andrew  the  Savoyard,  by  Pttul  de  Eock. 
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WORKS  FOR  OFFICERS. 


A 


A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  WELLINGTON  DESPATCHES 
AND  GENERAL  ORDERS.  B7  Col.  Qubwood,  C.B.  New  Edition. 
8vo.    I85. 

2. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MILITARY  OPERATIONS,  for  the  USE  OP 
OFFICERS.    B7  Lieut.  Jebvis,  R.A.    Post  8vo.    9«.  6rf. 

3. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MILITARY  BRIDGES,  AND  THE  PAS- 
SAGE OF  RIVERS  IN  MILITARY  OPERATIONS.  By  Gbk»-  Sib 
HowABD  DOUOLAS.     T/Sird  Edition,    Plates.    8to.    2 Is. 

4. 
TREATISE    ON   IMPROVED   GUNNERY.      By  Ges«-  Sib 
Howard  Douglas.    Third  Edition,    Plates.    8vo.    2ls. 

5. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR,  1779-83.  With 
a  Description  of  that  Garrison.  B7  C  apt.  Dbinkwateb.  PostSvo.  28. 6d. 

6. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO.  From  Pub- 
lie  and  Private  Sources.  B7  Rev^iG.  R.  Gleiq,  Chaplain-Genend  to  the 
Forces.    Post  870.     6s. 

T. 

THE  ADMIRALTY  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ENQUIRY; 
Prepai-ed  for  the  Use  of  Officers  on  Foreign  Service.  Edited  hj  SiB  JoHM 
Hbbschel,  Bart.    Second  Edition,    Maps.    Post  8vo.    10s.  6d, 

8. 
^EEDS  OF  NAVAL  DARING ;   ob,  ANECDOTES  OF  THE 
BRITISH  NAVY.    By  Edwabd  Giffabd.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    5«. 

9. 

A  NAVAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ALL  LIVING 
OFFICERS,  from  the  rank  of  Adhibal  of  the  Fleet  to  that  of  Lieutenaivt, 
inclusive ;  with  Authentic  Detaii^  of  their  Sebvioes.  By  W.  R. 
O'Bybne.    Royal  8vo.    42«. 

10.     • 

A  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  DICTIONARY  OF  TECHNICAL 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  (English  and  French— French  and  English.) 
By  Col.  Bubn,  R.A.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    15s. 

11. 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  NAVAL  COURTS  MARTLAL. 
By  William  Hickmah,  ItN.    8vo.    10s.  Sd. 

12. 

PRACTICAL  SURVEYING,  PLAN  DRAWING.  AND  SKETCH- 
ING  GROUND,  WITHOUT  INSTRUMENTS.  ByG.D.BuBB.  Second 
Edition.    Pktes.    Post  8vo.    7$.  Qd. 
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"  Mb.  Murray's  MRRiroRiotrs  Series." — The  Times. 

Now  Ready,  wmpUU  in  16  ParU,  Pott  Sw.,  2».  6i.  eoA,  or  37  Vott.  doA, 

MURRAY'S 

HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY. 

Fonning  a  compact  and  portable  work,  the  hulk  of  which  does  not 
exceed  tb^  compass  of  a  single  shelf,  or  of  one  trmik,  suited  for  all 
classes  and  all  climates. 


COITUm  OF  THB  ffiKBITO. 


The  Bible  tn  Spain,    By  George  Borrow. 

Joumalt  in  India.    Bj  Bishop  Hebcr. 

Travelt  in  JEgypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  By 
Irby  and  Mangles. 

The  Siege  qf  Gibraitar.  By  John  Drink- 
water. 

Moroooo  and  the  Moon.    By  Dnimmond  Hay. 

LettertfrontheSaUie.    By  a  Lady. 

The  Amber  Witch. 

CronuceU  and  Jfunyan.   By  Robert  Soothey. 

A'tno  South  Wales.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Mere- 
dith. 

TAfeofDrqke.    By  John  Barrow.  " 

The  Court  of  Sekin.    By  Father  Ripa. 

The  Wett  Indite.    B^.M.  G.  Lewis. 

Sketches  of  Persia.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

The  Freneh  in  Algiers. 

Faa  qf  the  JesuiU  in  the  I9th  Century. 

BracOrridife  Hall.    By  Washington  Irving. 

A  Naturalists  Voyage  rotmd  the  World.  By 
Charles  Darwin. 

Ltfe  qf  Condi.    By  Lord  Mahon. 

The  Gypsies  qf  Spain,    By  George  Borrow. 

Typee  anA  Omoo.    By  Herman  MeMlle. 

LixomMfTaUs.    By  a  Lady. 

Tht  murch  Missionary  in  Canada.  By 
Rey.  J.  Abbott. 

Sal^s  Brigade  in  Jffghanistan.  By  Rev.  Q. 
R.  Oleig. 

Letters  from  Madras.    By  a  Lady. 

mghbmdSporU.    By  Charles  St.  John. 

Pampas  Journeys.    By  Sir  Francis  fljad. 


The  Sieges  qf  Vienna.    Translated  by  IjbsA 

Elleamere. 
Gathering  from  Spain.    By  RichaM  FomL 
Sketdies  qf  German  Life  during  the  War  of 

Liberation. 
Story  qf  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,    Bj  Rev. 

G.  R.  Gleig. 
A    Voyage  up  the  Amazon,     By    W.   E. 

Edwards. 
The  Wayside  Cross.    By  Captain  Milman. 
A  Popular   Account  of  India.     Bj  Rer. 

Charles  Acland. 
The  British  Army  at  Washington,    ^y  Rer. 

G.  R.  Gleig. 
Adventures  in  Mexico.  By  George  F.  Rnxton. 
Portugal  and  GaUaa.    By  Lord  Gamarran. 
Life  of  Lord  Clive.    By  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 
Bush  Life  in  Australia.    By  H.  W.  tiaj-- 

jgarth. 
Autobiography  of  Henry  St^ens. 
Tales    of    a    Traveller.     By   Waahinglon 

Irving. 
Lives  vf  eA«  BrOiik   Pods.     By  Tbomai 

Campbell. 
Bistorical  JSssays.    By  Lord  Mahon. 
Stokers  and  Pokers.  By  Author  of  *  Babbtoi.' 
The  Libyan  Desert.    By  Bayle  St  John. 
Letters  from  Sierra  Leone.    By  a  I^ady. 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,    By  Rev.  G.  B. 

Gleig. 
Memoirs  qf  Sir  f^noeU  Bweton.    By  his  Son. 
Life  of  Goldsmiih.    By  Washington  Irving. 


*^*  Subscribers  should  cor^fte  their  oopiss  of  the  ahof>e  Series,  as  the  issue  oj 
the  Separate  Parts  will  he  shortly  discontinued. 
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RUSSIA,    TURKEY,    AND    GREECE. 

The  following  Works  may  now  he  had : — 

THE  EUSSIANS  IN  BULGARU  AND  RXTMELIA,  1828-9,  during  the 
Campaign  of  (he  Danabe,  the  Sieges  of  Brailow,  Varna,  Siltstria,  Shumla,  and  the 
Fasvage  of  the  Balkan.    By  Bahok  voir  Moltkb.    With  13  Plans.    Svo. 

PROGRESS  OF  RUSSIA  IN  THE  EAST:  An  Hiatoricia  Summaiy, 
continaed  to  the  present  time.  With  Map  by  Akbowbmith  of  Rnssian  Encroachments. 
3rd  BcUUon,    8vo,    6f .  6(i. 

COMMENTARIES   ON  THE  WAR    IN   RUSSIA  AND   GERMANY. 

1812-13.    ByGEKBRALSiBGEOBOECATHCAST.    With  28  Plans.    8V0.    us, 

rv. 
THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  RUSSIA   OF   1812.    By  General  Clausbwitz. 
Translated  fhim  the  Gennan.    With  Map.    8vo.    10t.6d^ 

T. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS.  Geologically 
lUastrated.  By  Sib  Rodkbigk  Mubchibon.  With  Colonred  Maps,  Plates,  SecUons,  &c 
2  Vols.    4to. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  BALTIC.    PoatSvo.  2».  W. 

DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS.  Described  from  a  Tear's 
Residence  in  that  Country.    By  Rev.  R.  Vevables.    Post  8yo.    9<.  6d. 

vin. 

LETTERS  ON  TURKEY ;  descriptive  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants— 

^       the  Moslem^  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c.;  the  Reformed  Institntions,  Army,  &c.   By  M.  A. 

*  XJBiaKi.    2  vols,  post  8to. 

*  IX. 

TURKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY;  being  an  Account  of  Journeys  made  to 
examine  into  the  true  state  of  tbat  Country.    By  C.  Mao  Fablave.    2  ^Is.   8vo.    281. 

X. 

ARMENIA.  A  YEAR  at  ERZEROOM,  and  on  the  Frontiers  of  RUSSIA, 
TITRKEY,  and  PERSIA.  By  Hok.  Robebt  Cubzon.  Third  Edition.  Woodcuts. 
Poet  8V0.    U.  6d. 

,  THE  MONASTERIES  OF  THE  LEVANT.    By  Hon.  Robert  Curzon. 
Fourth  Edition.    Woodcuts.    PosiSvo.    16t. 

XII. 

THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 
By  Dban  WADDD70T0N.    Jitw  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  "' 

afa. 
TRAVELS  IN  NORTHERN  GREECE.    By  Colonel  W.  M.  Leake. 
Maps.    4  vols.    8vo.    60«. 

xrv. 

TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  ASIA  MINOR,  more  particularly 
in  the  Province  of  LYCIA.    By  Sib  Chablbs  Fexlows.    Maps.  .PostSvo.    9«. 

XV.         'W 

RESEARCHES  IN  ASIA  MINOR,  THlTfcORES  OF  THE  BLACK 
SEA,  AND  ARMENIA;  with  some  Account  of  IQUintiquities  and  Geology  of  these 
Countries.    By  W.  J.  Haxiltok.    Map  and  PLates.    2  vols.    Bvo.    38f. 

XVI. 

SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm.    Post  8vo.    65. 
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MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS    FOR    TRAVELLERS. 


HANDBOOK  OP  TRAVEL  TALK.— Enqlish,  Fbknch,  Grbvah. 
AND  Italian.    18mo.,  3«.  Qd, 

HANDBOOK  FOR  TURKEY.— Constantinople,  The  Danube, 
Asia  MiNoa,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Ice.    Maps.    Post  870.,  IQs. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  EUROPE.— Russia,  The  Baltic, 
Finland,  Iceland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Maps.  2  voU, 
Port  8to.,  24g. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  GREECE.— Thb  Ionian  Islands,  Albaxtia, 
Thessalt,  and  Macedonia.    Mapi.   Post  8to.,  15s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  EGYPT.— Malta,  thb  Nile,  Alexakdbia, 
Cairo,  Thebes,  and  the  Overland  Route  to  India.  Map.  Post 
870.,  15s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  GERMANY.— The  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulx 
TO  the  Black  Sea.    Map.     Post  8vo.,  9s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  BELGIUM  AND  THE  RHINE.  Maps.  Poet 
8Y0.,  5s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY.— Holland,  Belgium.' 
Prussia,  and  the  Rhine  to  Switzerland.    Map.    Poat  8vo.,  98. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SWITZERLAND.— Thb  Alps  of  Savoy  ajto 
Piedmont.    Map.    Post  870.,  7s.  6d, 

HANDBOOK  FOR  FRANCE.— Normandy,  Brittany,  The  Frk»ch 
Alps,  Dauphine,  Provence,  AND  The  Pyrenees.  Maps.   Post8vo.,9a. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SPAIN.— Andalusia,  Ronda,  Grenada,  Cata- 
lonia, Gallicia,  The  Basques,  Arragon,  tec  Maps.    Post  8  to.,  16c 

HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING.— The  German,  Dutch,  Spamish, 
AND  French  Schools.    Woodcuts.    2  vols.    Post  8yo.,  24s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH  ITALY.  —  Sardinia,  Lombardy, 
Venice,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  TuacASY, 
as  far  as  the  Val  d*Arno.    Maps.     Post  8to.,  9s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY.  —  Southern  Tuscaky 
AND  THE  Papal  States.    Maps.    Post  8vo.,  7s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  ROXE  — and  its  Environs.  Maps.  Post 
8vo.,  7s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SOUTH  ITALY.— The  Two  Sicilies,  Naples, 
Pompeii,  Hebculansum,  Vesuvius,  &c    Maps.    Post  8vo.,  15s. 
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MURRAY'S   RAILWAY   READING: 

Cootalidi^  Woiks  of  S^ukb  IiirosvATioir  and  LnrocisT  Axvsbiicmt,  i)rlnted  in  Uiige 
Seadable  Type,  varying  in  i£m  and  price,  and  suited  for  all  Clamu  of  Rbadkbs. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  LORD  BYRON'S  WRITINGS.    Pbobk  akd 

fflSTORY  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE.    By  Mb.  Cbokbb.    1». 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT    0F    THE  ANCIENT   EGYPTIANS. 

By  So.  J.  OikBDincB  Wzlxiicbok.    With  500  Woodcuts.    2  vols.,  12«. 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS.    By  J.  G.  Locbhabt.    2s.  Qd. 

MUSIC  AND  DRESS.    Two  Essays.    By  A  Ladt.    1».    ^ 

THE  "FORTY-FIVE;"  or  a  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland. 
By  LoKD  Mabom.    S«. 

WELLINGTON :  His  Character,  his  Actions,  and  his  Writings.    By 
JvLBB  Mathul.     1«.  9d. 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  NINEVEH.    By  A.  H.  Latabd. 

Woodcuts,  5«. 

LITERARY  ESSAYS  AND  CHARACTERS.  By  Henbt  Haixam.  2». 

THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM.    By  Dban  Milman.    1«. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON.    By  Lobd  Campbell. 

is.  Bd, 

NIMROD  ON  THE  CHACE,  THE  TURF,  AND  THE  ROAD. 

8«.  6<l. 

A  MONTH  IN  NORWAY.    By  John  Gbobob  Hollwat.    2$. 
THE  EMIGRANT.    By  Sib  F.  B.  Head.    2».  Sd. 
LIFE  OF  THEODORE  HOOK.    From  the  *  Quarterly  Review.'   1». 
LITERARY  ESSAYS  FROM  *  THE  TIMES.'    2  Vols.    8». 
THE  ART  OF  DINING ;  or  Gastronomy  and  Gastronomers.    1».  Qd. 
DEEDS  OF  NAVAL  DARING.   By  Edwabd  Gipfabd.   2  Vols.   5». 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  WELLINGTON.  By  Lobd  Ellesmebb.  6d. 
FABLES  OF  jESOP.    By  Rev.  Thomas  James.    100  Woodcuts. 

it.  6d. 

STORY  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC.    By  Lobd  Mahon.    1». 

A  VISIT  TO  NEPAUL.    By  Laubbnci  Ouphakt.    2«.  6rf. 

BEES  AND  FLOWERS.    Two  Essays.    By  A  Clebotmak.    2«. 
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WORKS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE      FINE      ARTS 


THE  TREASURES   OF  ART  IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  chief  Collections  of  Paintings,  Drawings,  ScalptureSy 
MSS.,  &c.,  in  this  Coontry.  By  Dr.  WAAGEN,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gallery  of  Pictures  at  Berlin.    3  vols.    8to.    36c. 


KUGLER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING.  (The  Italian 
Schools.)  Edited  by  SIR  CHARLES  EASTLAKE.  With.  lUustratioiu. 
2  Tols.    Post  8vo.    24s, 

in. 

KUGLER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING.  (The  Gkr- 
MAN,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  French  Schools.)  Edited  by  SIR  EDMUND 
HEAD.    With  Illustrations.    2  vols.     Post  8?o.    2is, 


LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A.   By  Mrs.  BRAY. 

With  Portrait  and  70  illustratiye  Woodcuts.    4to.    21s. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  HORACE.  Edited  by 
DEAN  MILMAN.  With  300  Woodcuts  of  Coins  and  Gems,  from  the 
Antique.    2  toIs.    8to.    30«. 

VI. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.    With  1000  Illus- 

trations  of  Vignettes,  Initials,  and  Historical  Engrayings  from  the  Old 
Masters.    8to.    21^. 

vn. 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  By  LORD  BYRON. 

Illustrated  with  Portrait  of  Ada,  and  30  Vignettes.    Crown  8to.    10s.  6<f. 


THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.     Translated,  with  Explanatory 

Notes,  by  E.  W.  LANE.    Ulustrated  with  600  Woodcuts  by  Hakvev. 
Royal  8ro.    21s. 

IX. 

THE   FABLES  OF  -2ES0P.      A  new  Version.      By  Rev. 

THOMAS  JAMES.   With  100  Original  Designs  by  John  Tenniel.   Crowik 
8ro.    2s.  6d, 
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MURRAY'S    BRITISH    CLASSICS. 

PDBLISHINa  MONTHLY,   TN  DEMY  OCTAVO  VOLUMBB. 


ExAXXNSB. — "  Mr,  Mwrra^t  Briluh  Ctamc9f  90  edited  and  printed  at  to  take  the 
higheat  place  in  anjf  library.    Beyond  all  question  the  eheapeet  hooks  qf  tke  day.** 

Athxmjbum. — "  Those  who  love  to  eolleet  our  standard  authort  in  handsome  library 
editions  may  w^l  eongratulate  themselves  on  the  isstte.** 

Notes  and  Quexixs. — **  DisOnguished  by  skilful  editorship,  beautiful  and  leyibU 
type,  fine  p«g»er,  compactness  of  bulk,  and  economy  of  price.** 


With  Portrait  and  Maps,  Vols.  1,  2.  ft  3  (to  be  completed  in  8  toIs.),  8vo^  U.  ed.  each, 

GIBBON'S  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

OWTEM 

ROMAN    EMPIRE. 

WITH  NOTES  AND   PREFACE   BY   MILMAN   AND  ODIZOT. 
EDITED  BY  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D., 

Bdtor  at  Um  'DklloaHy  at  OnA  Md  Bon 


Thif  Edition  includes  the  AutoUography  of  Gibbon,  and  is  distinguished  bj  careltil  revision 
of  the  text,  verification  of  all  the  references  to  ancient  writers,  and  notes  incorporating  the 
leeolts  of  the  researches  of  Modem  Scholars  and  the  disooveriea  of  Recent  TraveUera. 


Examiner.—"^*  edition  that  must 
fur  very  many  years  rsmain  incompar- 
ably the  best  in  every  respect  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  It  is  a  first-rate 
library  edition  produced  in  the  best 
style.** 


Atheniram. — "  J(f  there  be  any  man 
capable  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
improvement  of  Oibbon*s  work  the.varUnu 
addiiions  which  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  since  his  time,  it  is  Dr,  Wm» 
SmUh.** 


Now  Ready,  with  Vlgnettea,  4  Vols.  8vo.,  Tt.  ed.  each, 
THE 

WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH : 

A  New  Edition, 
EDITED    BY    PETER    CUNNINGHAM,    F.S.A., 

Andwr  of  Uw « Handbook  at  Loadoa.* 

This  Edition  is  printed  from  the  last  revised  by  the  Author,  and  not  only  contains  mora 
pieces  than  any  other,  but  is  also  the  first  in  which  the  worlu  appear  together  exactly  as 
their  author  left  them. 

The  Times. — **  A  library  edition,  well 
edited  and  beautifiMy  printed.** 

Literary  Gazette. — "  Much  pains  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bestowed  in  t^taining 
the  text  with  the  author's  last  revuions.** 

Guardian. — **  The  best  editions  have 
been  consulted,  and  the  present  volume 
gives  evidence  of  careful  and  conscientious 
edUing** 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


spectator. — "  Laboured  correctness  of 
text,  with  sHficient  annotation.** 

Examiner. — "There  wUl  be  no  other 
edition  to  compare  with  this.** 

Press. — **Mr.  Cunningham  is  an  edi- 
tor, not  a  commentator,  and  he  does  not 
ctmfound  these  functions.  2^«  volume  it 
beawtifiaiy  printed,** 
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(To  mv«  TraTallars 
the  trouble  of  tntna- 
Utfrg  thwir  Wft^hing 
Bills) 


VorOeiitleinen. 

BnffHah  ^  French, 
ilnplUh  4-  Italian. 

FngUtH  Ss  t^tdih, 
EnylUh  fy  PoHvguem. 


PASSPORTS 

Carefolly  Mounted  and  inserted  in 
moroooo  caeeB,  with  name  lettered  in 
gold.  

Ambassadors'  Signatores  obtiuned 
to  British  Secretary  of  State's  Pass- 
ports,  at  one  Shilling  each. 


The  latest  editions  of  all  Murray's 
Hand-Books  ;  which  can  generally  be 
supplied  when  out  of  print  and  not  to 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 
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Voreflffn  Ziettcr 
Paper, 

TCRV  Tinw« 

ls«  per  Qvtom 

BOOKS  FOR 
JOURNALS,  ftc 

LUGGAGE 
LABELS. 

DOOB  FABTBfEB& 

BERRY'S  PATENT 
INKSTANDS. 
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eouBixBSy  or  TRATBLinia  SBATAiraSy 
can  be  obtained  at 

LEE'S   GUIDE  DEPOTi 

440,  WEST  STRAND, 


TWO  DOORS  WXST  OP   LOWTHBR  ARCADB, 
WliAHi  &n   BXT«WRIV«  COLLRCTIOW  OF   0OTDB8,    HaWD-BoOK*.   MAP»,    DirtTOHARflBft.   Du- 

^W8,  gISSm,  iMTiRrR^EKS.  &c.,  u.eftil  for  TmT«U«.  upon  the  C«iitii,«fc  ^ 
Jtaewheie.  Md  much  M«fW  information  concerning  Pashpokto.  can  be  obtwned. 

MURRAY'S  HAND-BOOKS,  rendered  conrenient  Pociuw-Books  by  J.  Lkb*8  linp 

lesther  binding,  at  2i.  additional  charga. ^^^ 

MOROCCO  and  RUSSIA  PORTABLB  ROLL-UP  CAPES,  oontalning  ereiy  essential  fw 

^'***"^*  fiSUtttv^i  Strmsai  JtaXtxpxttzr.  ^ 

Wltb  tbe  exaok  Pronnndation  In  KngUsb  on  a  separate  eolunm,  price  5«.  elotb,  Oi.  bi  leatbab 
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